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In  recent  years,  even  at  Christmastime, 
there  has  been  little  good  news  from 
the  Holy  Land,  but  on  Nov.  19  Latin- 
rite  Catholics  in  the  Holy  Land  had 
reason  to  celebrate.  That  day  they  wel- 
comed Bishop  Fouad  Twal,  until  recently 
bishop  of  Tunis,  as  coadjutor  patriarch  of 
Jerusalem.  Bishop  Twal,  a  Jordanian,  is  a 
priest  of  the  patriarchate  who  served  as  pas- 
tor in  Ramallah  in  the  West  Bank  and  in 
Irbid  and  Amman  in  Jordan.  Twal's 
appointment  was  a  sign  both  of  renewal  and 
of  continuity  for  Christians  in  the  Holy 
Land. 

Pope  Benedict  XVTs  appointment  of  the 
coadjutor  is  a  signal  of  his  concern  for  the 
future  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem.  Twal's 
address  at  the  pontifical  Mass  demonstrated 
continuity  with  the  defense  of  human  rights 
by  the  current  patriarch,  Michel  Sabbah.  He 
took  note  of  the  crisis  of  unemployment 
and  emigration  affecting  the  Christian  com- 
munity as  a  result  of  the  Israeli-Palestinian 
conflict.  He  noted  the  common  suffering  of 
Palestinian 
Christians  and 
Israeli  Jews.  He 
also  professed  his 


Of  Many  Things 


Another  beam  of  light  is  Joe  Donnelly. 
Along  with  Jonathan  Evans,  the  Catholic 
Relief  Service  country  representative  in  the 
mid-1990's,  Joe,  who  was  a  volunteer 
working  with  the  Latin  patriarch,  helped 
me  establish  strong  links  between  the  U.S. 
bishops'  conference  and  the  church  in  the 
Holy  Land.  Today  Joe  represents  Caritas 
Internationalis,  the  consortium  of  Catholic 
national  charities,  at  the  United  Nations. 
There  he  works  with  an  N.G.O.  working 
group  on  Israel-Palestine  issues.  On  Nov. 
29  the  Caritas  network  issued  a  statement 
imploring  world  leaders  "to  commit  them- 
selves seriously  to  the  road  map"  for  peace 
between  Israel  and  Palestine. 

Another  point  of  light  is  Rateb  Rabie, 
the  president  of  the  Holy  Land  Christian 
Ecumenical  Foundation.  Over  several  years 
Rateb,  a  Palestinian-American,  has  built  up 
the  foundation  to  be  a  serious  source  of 
support  for  Palestinian  Christians.  The 
foundation  is  involved  in  home  construc- 
tion and  repair  in  Bethlehem  and  other 

Christian  areas, 
providing  needed 
local  employ- 
ment. In  addi- 


belief  that  faith 
cannot  be  separated  from  the  defense  of  the 
image  of  God  in  every  human  being. 

For  the  Christians  of  the  Holy  Land, 
Twal's  installation  is  a  small  ray  of  light  in 
a  deep  winter  gloom.  In  Bethlehem,  the 
Israeli  government  completed  the  last  seg- 
ment of  the  security  wall  separating  Israel 
from  the  West  Bank  and  dividing 
Bethlehem  from  neighboring  Jerusalem. 
Mayor  Victor  Batarseh  told  The  Times  of 
London,  "Bethlehem  has  become  a  prison 
for  its  citizens."  While  foreign  pilgrims  can 
enter  Bethlehem  with  relative  ease,  leaving 
it  can  now  take  up  to  three  hours.  The 
hotel  trade,  which  is  essential  to  the  town's 
economy  and  had  only  just  started  to 
revive,  has  again  begun  a  downward  slide. 

For  13  years,  as  adviser  to  the  U.S.  bish- 
ops on  Middle  East  affairs  and  liaison  with 
the  church  in  the  Holy  Land,  I  tried  to  find 

ierican  Catholics  who  would  function  as 
rays  of  light  in  the  darkness  of  occupation 
and  resistance.  One  of  them,  Sue  Morris, 
former  director  of  social  ministry  in  the 
Diocese  of  Springfield,  111.,  was  among  the 
first  pilgrims  I  accompanied  to  the  Holy 
Land  in  the  hope  of  motivating  other 
diocesan  pilgrim  guides.  This  month  Sue  is 
leading  34  pilgrims,  including  Springfield's 
Bishop  George  L.  Lucas,  on  her  sixth  pil- 
grimage to  the  Holy  Land. 


tion,  it  markets 
Palestinian  handicrafts  and  provides  tuition 
support  for  students  in  Catholic  schools. 

There  is  also  a  working  group  of  epis- 
copal conferences  that  unites  the  episcopal 
conferences  of  Europe  and  the  Americas  in 
support  of  the  church  in  the  Holy  Land.  In 
January,  bishop  presidents  and  other  con- 
ference representatives  will  meet  with  the 
bishops  of  the  Holy  Land  for  their  fifth 
meeting  since  2000.  They  will  hold  meet- 
ings in  Jerusalem,  Ramallah,  Amman  and 
Bethlehem.  By  their  presence  they  will 
show  Christians  of  the  region  that  they  are 
remembered  by  Catholics  around  the 
world.  U.S.C.C.B.  president  Bishop 
William  Skylstad  of  Spokane  will  be  one  of 
the  visitors. 

In  addition,  two  longtime  stalwarts  in 
relief  and  development  work  on  the  West 
Bank  and  in  East  Jerusalem  are  the 
Catholic  Near  East  Welfare  Association, 
which  works  through  the  Pontifical  Mission 
in  Jerusalem,  and  Catholic  Relief  Services, 
which  because  of  the  multiple  obstacles  to 
travel  in  Palestinian  areas  now  has  five 
offices  in  Jerusalem  and  on  the  West  Bank. 

To  learn  more  about  the  Christians  of 
the  Holy  Land  or  make  a  donation,  visit 
these  Web  sites:  www.hcef.org., 
www.cnewa.org  and  www.catholicrelief.org. 

Drew  Christiansen,  S.J. 
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Editorial 


A  Child  Is  Born 


The  metropolitan  museum  of  Art  is  cur- 
rently offering  an  exhibition  of  the  work 
of  Fra  Angelico  (1390/95-1455),  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  artists  of  the  early 
Italian  Renaissance  period.  His  vibrantly 
hued,  finely  detailed  images  of  saints,  angels  and  the 
Holy  Family  conjure  wonder  and  emanate  peace. 

Many  of  the  most  striking  works  in  the  exhibit  depict 
Mary  and  her  infant  son,  a  subject  that  has  long  captivat- 
ed artists.  In  some,  the  baby  Jesus  possesses  a  delightful 
realism:  he  tugs  at  mother  Mary's  veil,  or  peers  into  her 
face  intently,  transfixed.  In  others,  the  boy  seems  hardly  a 
child  at  all.  In  "Virgin  and  Child"  Jesus  rests  regally  in 
Mary's  arms,  dressed,  like  her,  in  a  gown  of  royal  finery. 
He  gazes  out  upon  us  with  the  solemnity  of  a  judge,  and 
his  hands  gesture  in  blessing.  Likewise,  in  "Virgin  and 
Child  With  Angels,"  by  Fra  Angelico's  contemporary 
Benozzo  Gozzoli,  brilliant  red-  and  blue-winged  cherubs 
press  in  upon  the  haloed  pair  from  all  sides  while,  again, 
Jesus  blesses  us.  In  Angelico's  "Virgin  of  Humility,"  the 
baby  caresses  Mary's  cheek  with  the  tenderness  of  a  lover. 

Through  such  presentations,  Angelico  and  other 
artists  attempted  to  capture  the  essence  of  the  Incar- 
nation: Jesus  Christ,  fully  human,  fully  divine.  Standing 
before  their  work,  we  are  meant  to  bow  down  and  wor- 
ship our  savior  king. 

Still,  it  can  be  strange  to  our  modern  eyes.  The  oth- 
erworldly self-possession  of  the  young  Jesus  in  some  pic- 
tures suggests  less  a  child  than  a  changeling.  Jesus,  it 
would  seem,  came  in  human  form,  but  was  not  in  fact  a 
human  being.  A  similar  difficulty  can  ensue  in  reading 
the  Gospels.  Written  in  the  genre  of  testimony,  "good 
news,"  certain  Gospel  passages  imagine  Jesus  as  wholly 
knowledgeable  of  his  identity,  purpose  and  fate.  Such 

ilete  self-awareness  is  foreign  to  our  own  experience 
of  life.  It,  too,  implies  that  Jesus  is  not  truly  one  of  us. 
At  Christmas  we  proceed  from  an  altogether  different 
>int:  an  infant,  immensely  delicate  and  utterly 
vuiu  Like  ourselves,  he  will  "advance  in  wisdom 

and  grace"  as  n  his  physical  form,  over  many  years.  He 
will  discover  his  purpose  gradually  along  the  way  and 
proceed  in  hoj     He  is  Emmanuel,  "God  with  us"  in  the 
fragile  and  sometimes  murky  fullness  of  our  humanity. 


And  he  is  present  in  our  human  scene,  with  all  its 
injustice  and  uncertainty,  as  well.  Pictures  of  the  virgin 
and  child  by  Fra  Angelico  often  present  the  pair  front 
and  center,  seated  on  a  throne,  while  saints  and  angels 
worship  in  the  background  on  a  landscape  of  burnished 
gold.  But  the  baby  Jesus  was  not  born  at  the  center  of  a 
holy  world.  Judea  was  a  tiny,  remote  nation,  its  land 
occupied  by  the  vastly  more  powerful  Roman  Empire 
and  its  population  living  under  the  threat  of  violence 
from  not  only  the  Roman  troops  but  Jewish  zealots  seek- 
ing liberation. 

Luke  imagines  the  event  even  farther  removed:  Jesus 
is  born  not  in  Jerusalem,  nor  at  home  in  Galilee  among 
friends  and  family,  nor  even  in  a  human  habitation  at  all, 
but  in  a  stable,  among  animals,  with  perhaps  a  few  shep- 
herds standing  nearby.  In  Matthew,  no  sooner  is  he  born 
than  his  family  must  flee  the  country  entirely  and  live  as 
refugees  in  Egypt.  When  Herod,  the  Roman-appointed 
ruler  of  Galilee,  is  unable  to  locate  Jesus,  he  executes 
every  Jewish  boy  two  years  old  and  under. 

aware  of  what  has  been  accomplished  and  revealed  in 
the  life,  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus,  we  come  to  the 
feast  of  Christmas  and  regale  the  child  with  glory  and 
praise.  And  yet,  the  heart  of  the  feast  is  not  the  divinity 
of  Jesus,  but  the  radical  extent  of  God's  desire  for  us. 
God  so  longs  to  be  with  us,  and  longs  for  us  to  be  with 
him,  that  he  chooses  to  become  a  human  being,  with  all 
the  uncertainties,  vulnerabilities  and  struggles  that  come 
with  that.  In  love  with  us,  he  places  himself  in  our  hands 
and  in  the  hands  of  our  troubled  world.  This  is  the 
source  of  our  Christmas  joy.  This  is  the  heart  of  our 
wonder. 

In  the  stories  of  Christmas,  we  hear  of  angels,  shep- 
herds and  wise  men  who  come  bringing  gifts  to  the  new- 
born king.  To  contemplate  a  picture  by  Fra  Angelico  is  to 
behold  one  such  sumptuous  offering.  Gathered  with 
them  this  year  around  the  manger,  may  we  both  offer 
praise  and  also  be  still  and  experience  God's  abundance 
and  love.  As  the  Father  will  later  say  to  his  Son  at  the 
River  Jordan,  so  in  the  birth  of  Jesus  God  says  to  all  of 
us,  "You  are  my  beloved."  He  abandons  himself  joyfully 
into  our  care. 
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Ethics  Notebook 

1  Consuming  Christmas 

'  The  only  way  to  resist  is  to 
reclaim  our  personal  lives.' 


AS  IT  DOES  EVERY  YEAR,  it 
all  began  at  Thanksgiving. 
The  sheer  weight  of  the 
advertising  pages  that 
arrived  with  the  local  news- 
papers was  the  first  indication  of  how 
relendess  corporate  America  is  in  colo- 
nizing our  days.  Thanksgiving,  particu- 
larly, is  a  day  that  seems  to  be  a  threat  to 
consumerism.  Let's  get  back  to  buying! 

Sure,  you  can  market  a  few 
Thanksgiving  greeting  cards,  but  they 
will  never  deliver  the  big  bucks.  And  the 
cards  themselves  might  carry  messages 
inimical  to  consumerism.  "May  you  be 
filled  with  gratitude."  That  is  a  danger- 
ous attitude:  the  recipients  might  forget 
about  all  the  things  they  are  supposed  to 
need.  And  "I  give  thanks  for  you"  is  a 
real  downer  for  the  market.  Not  much 
can  be  commodified  there.  You  are  in 
the  realm  of  persons  with  that  kind  of 
gratitude,  not  the  world  of  stuff. 

A  lot  of  ham  and  turkey  is  sold,  true. 
But  big  dinners  have  the  unfortunate 
effect  of  drawing  people  away  from  the 
malls  and  back  to  home  and  one  anoth- 
er. And  if  you  spend  time  giving  thanks, 
you  might  find  out  that  you  are  really 
happy,  and  that  is  truly  a  dangerous 
attitude.  Happy  people  don't  buy  much. 

Could  that  be  why  the  Friday  after 
Thanksgiving  is  the  most  advertised 
shopping  day  of  the  year?  Are  we  sup- 
posed to  forget,  as  fast  as  we  can,  that 
we  might  be  happy?  Is  gratitude  actual- 
ly bad  news  for  business?  "O.K.  You 
gave  thanks.  Now  think  of  all  you 
need." 

Newsweek  magazine  (which  is  look- 
ing more  and  more  like  a  shopping  cata- 


john  f.  kavanaugh ,  s.j.,  is  a  professor  of 
philosophy  at  St.  Louis  University  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 


log),  in  its  issue  for  the  last  week  of 
November,  offered  a  three-page  fold- 
out  "Tip  Sheet"  article  displaying  some- 
thing that  looks  like  the  old  Advent  cal- 
endar, with  each  day  before  Christmas 
occupied  by  the  business  of  buying.  Even 
its  "charity"  day  has  you  making  your 
donation  through  Starbucks  or  buying  a 
$120  case  of  spicy  pickles  (with  profits 
going  to  the  needy). 

There  are  daily  reminders  that  all 
the  superficialities  of  Christmas  are 
acceptable,  but  they  are  not  the  heart  of 
it.  Children  in  an  Illinois  grade  school 
are  allowed  to  sing  the  secular  "We 
Wish  You  a  Merry  Christmas,"  as  long 
as  it  represses  the  meaning  of  the  day 
itself.  "We  Wish  You  a  Swinging 
Holiday"  is  the  acceptable  form.  Thus  it 
joins  "Happy  Holiday"  and  "Holiday 
Trees."  "I'm  Dreaming  of  a  White 
Holiday"  may  soon  follow. 

We  might  think  the  battle  for 
Christmas  is  over  words.  But  the  strug- 
gle is  waged  at  a  far  deeper  level  of  our 
lives.  "Consuming  Christmas"  does  not 
only  mean  that  Christmas  is  reduced  to 
consuming.  It  also  means  that  Christmas 
itself  is  consumed,  gobbled  up,  eaten 
away.  Our  existential  hunger,  solemnly 
recalled  by  Advent,  is  fixated  on  things. 
Our  deepest  longings  to  know  another 
and  be  known,  to  love  and  be  loved,  are 
beset  by  a  cultural  anorexia  of  the  spirit. 
Filled  with  things,  we  starve  our  souls. 

The  feast  of  Christmas  is  meant  to 
ease  our  deepest  hunger.  The  simple 
story  itself  is  all  about  relationship:  what 
we  mean  to  God,  what  Joseph  and  Mary 
and  Jesus  mean  to  one  another,  what 
Elizabeth  means  to  Mary,  what  the  birth 
of  John  means  to  Zachary,  what  we 
mean  to  one  another.  A  triune  God  of 
persons  in  relation  not  only  loved  this 
world  into  existence,  but  also  "so  loved 


the  world"  as  to  become  one  with  it.  We 
have  come  from  relationship  and  we  are 
made  for  it.  In  such  a  context,  the  real 
Christmas  indeed  is  countercultural  in 
any  society  that  has  something  other 
than  persons  at  its  heart. 

It  is  the  "ism"  of  consumerism,  its 
ideological  centrality,  that  is  the  prob- 
lem. And  the  only  way  to  resist  it  is  to 
reclaim  our  personal  lives.  This  does  not 
require  a  rejection  of  things  or  the 
refusal  to  grace  our  lives  with  beautiful 
gifts  or  time-saving  technology.  As  they 
were  meant  to  be,  such  things  enhance 
the  personal  world,  they  express  our 
interior  lives,  and  they  can  bring  us 
together. 

But  if  we  do  not  spend  as  much  time 
and  effort  on  our  interior  lives  and  our 
relationships  as  we  do  on  the  things  we 
produce  and  consume,  these  very  things 
will  own  us  rather  than  be  our  posses- 
sions. We  will  be  made  in  their  likeness, 
not  the  likeness  of  a  personal  God. 

This  is  the  depersonalizing  paradox 
of  idolatry,  so  often  mentioned  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures.  Worshiping  the 
products  of  our  own  hands,  things  of  sil- 
ver and  gold,  we  become  like  them:  hav- 
ing mouths  but  not  speaking,  having 
eyes  but  not  seeing,  having  hands  that 
never  touch. 

Personalism  is  not  only  a  theory.  It  is 
also  a  practice.  If  our  Thanksgiving  Day 
and  Advent  time  have  been  consumed  by 
consumerism,  at  least  we  can  reclaim 
Christmas  for  ourselves  and  not  let  go  of 
it,  at  least  for  an  octave.  What  kind  of  a 
New  Year  might  we  have  if  we  had  spent 
the  seven  previous  nights  pondering  the 
joyful  mysteries  of  our  own  lives?  If  in 
our  gatherings  with  family  or  close 
friends,  we  spoke  of  the  gifts  we  have 
been  given  by  each  other's  presence?  If 
we  told  even  three  people  how  they  were 
gifts  to  us?  If  we  named  what  gift  we 
would  most  want  to  give  them? 

Jesuit  communities  have  had  the  tra- 
dition of  gathering  on  New  Year's  Eve 
to  recite  the  Te  Deum  at  Benediction  in 
gratitude  for  die  gift  of  the  past  year.  I 
have  always  thought  it  a  subversive  act.  It 
not  only  refuses  to  let  go  of  Christmas.  It 
recaptures  Thanksgiving  as  well. 

John  F.  Kavanaugh 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


Vatican  Condemns  'Regrettable  Incidents': 
Attacks  on  Nuns,  Arrests  of  Priests  in  China 


Nuns  from  the  Congregation  of  the  Franciscan  Sacred  Heart  Missionaries  protest  in  northwestern 
China  on  Nov.  28  to  demand  an  investigation  into  an  attack  on  their  convent.  At  least  16  nuns  in 
the  convent  were  beaten — two  severely — by  "dozens  of  hoodlums." 


The  Vatican  has  condemned  "two 
regrettable  incidents"  in  China — the 
beating  of  several  nuns  and  the  contin- 
ued arrests  of  underground  Catholic 
priests.  "The  violence  used  against  sever- 
al defenseless  religious  women  in  Xi'an" 
in  central  China  must  "be  firmly  con- 
demned," said  the  Vatican  spokesman, 
Joaquin  Navarro- Vails.  "Even  the  deten- 
tion of  six  priests  from  Zhengding,  as 
with  previous  cases  involving  various 


Catholic  Agencies  Monitor 
Effects  of  New  Drug  Plan 

As  seniors  across  the  country  struggle  to 
decide  whether  to  enroll  in  a  Medicare 
Part  D  prescription  drug  plan  and  which 
plan  to  choose,  Catholic  health  care  and 
social-service  organizations  are  working  to 
•  that  the  poorest  and  frailest  are  not 
k  .  !  ■  hind.  Both  the  Catholic  Health 
Association  and  Catholic  Charities  USA 
are  pan:  of  the  Access  to  Benefits 
Coalition,  coordinated  by  the  National 
Council  on  the  Agi  ig  and  dedicated  to 
helping  Medicare  beneficiaries  with  limit- 
ed income  and  resources  understand  and 


priests  in  other  locations,  is  reason  for 
serious  concern.  As  on  previous  occa- 
sions, the  reasons  for  the  coercive  mea- 
sures taken  against  [the  priests]  are 
unknown,"  the  spokesman  said  in  a 
statement  on  Nov.  30.  Navarro-Valls 
said  that  even  though  it  was  not  possible 
"to  verify  the  exact  extent  of  the  circum- 
stances" surrounding  these  incidents,  the 
news  of  the  beatings  and  arrests  never- 
theless "prompts  grief  and  disapproval." 

use  the  prescription  drug  program.  Julie 
Trocchio,  senior  director  for  continuing 
care  ministries  at  C.H.A.,  said  the  new 
benefit  was  "very  much  needed"  to  help 
Medicare  beneficiaries  pay  for  drugs  pre- 
scribed to  supplement  the  medical  treat- 
ment they  receive.  But  "whether 
[Medicare  Part  D]  will  do  what  it  is 
intended  to  do  remains  to  be  seen,"  she 
added.  The  new  drug  benefit  program  was 
created  under  the  Medicare  Prescription 
Drug,  Improvement  and  Modernization 
Act  of  2003.  Unlike  Medicare  itself,  Part 
D  will  be  administered  not  by  a  govern- 
ment agency  but  by  hundreds  of  private 
plans  that  contract  with  Medicare. 


Ghana's  Bishops  Stress 
Right  to  Good  Schooling 

Ghana's  bishops  asked  the  church  and 
government  to  emphasize  education,  not- 
ing that  all  Ghanaians  had  a  right  to 
schooling.  "In  Ghana,  many  children  and 
young  people  are  still  without  elementary 
education,  and  many  others  are  deprived 
of  a  suitable  education  which  inculcates 
truth  and  charity,"  the  bishops  said. 
"Christians  have  a  right  to  a  Christian 
education,  just  as  Muslims  have  a  right  to 
Islamic  education  and  others  have  a  right 
to  the  type  of  education  that  they  want," 
the  bishops  said  in  a  statement. 

Advocating  more  attention  to  voca- 
tional education,  the  bishops  said  "skills 
for  youth  are  lacking  in  the  current  edu- 
cation system."  In  the  statement,  issued 
on  Nov.  1 8  at  the  end  of  their  annual 
meeting,  the  bishops  pointed  out  that 
methods  of  education  and  instruction 
were  under  experimentation,  but  criti- 
cized the  present  situation.  The  bishops 
also  said  they  were  fearful  of  the  effect  of 
bribery  and  corruption,  which  they  said 
had  taken  a  very  subtle  but  dangerous 
turn  in  every  section  of  Ghanaian  society 
and  institutions. 


Christians  Evicted  to 
Make  Way  for  Muslims 

Hundreds  of  Christian  families  in 
Pakistan  are  being  driven  out  of  their 
homes  to  make  way  for  Muslims  left 
destitute  by  the  Kashmir  earthquake,  a 
Catholic  bishop  said.  Bishop  Anthony 
Lobo  of  Islamabad-Rawalpindi,  Paki- 
stan, said  the  Pakistani  government  has 
evicted  Christians  to  solve  the  problem 
of  how  to  house  some  three  million 
people  left  homeless  by  the  disaster.  An 
earthquake  on  Oct.  8  killed  more  than 
73,000  people,  and  those  left  homeless 
continue  to  be  threatened  with  death 
from  exposure  to  single-digit  winter 
temperatures.  Bishop  Lobo  told  the 
British  branch  of  Aid  to  the  Church  in 
Need,  a  Catholic  charity,  on  Nov.  29 
that  Christians  in  the  neighboring  Sind 
Province,  which  was  unaffected  by  the 
earthquake,  might  now  also  perish 
because  they  were  being  turned  onto 
the  streets  without  alternative  accom- 
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modation  provided  for  them.  He  said 
that  he  knew  of  at  least  40  families,  or 
about  200  people,  who  had  been  evicted 
around  Joharabad,  near  Karachi. 


Church  Not  So  Good  at 
Fishing  for  People 

While  the  Catholic  Church  has  a  rich 
array  of  teachings  and  traditions  to  help 
Christians  live  holy  lives,  it  is  not  so  good 
at  bringing  people  to  Christ  in  the  first 
place,  a  Capuchin  told  Pope  Benedict 
XVI.  "Our  past  has  prepared  us  better  to 
be  pastors  rather  than  fishers  of  men," 
Raniero  Cantalamessa,  O.F.M.Cap.,  told 
the  pope  and  top  Vatican  officials  on  Dec. 
2.  Father  Cantalamessa,  preacher  of  the 
papal  household,  leads  meditations  for  the 
pope  and  his  closest  advisers  on  Fridays  in 
Advent  and  Lent.  Father  Cantalamessa 
said  almost  everyone  in  the  world  has 
heard  of  Jesus,  and  "writers  manipulate" 
his  life  and  message  in  popular  books  and 
films,  adding  that  "The  Da  Vinci  Code  is 
the  latest  and  most  aggressive  episode  in  a 
long  series."  But  having  heard  the  name 
Jesus  and  having  heard  his  message  in  a 
way  that  brings  a  person  to  faith  are  two 
entirely  different  things,  the  preacher 
said.  The  Catholic  Church  has  built  "an 
immense  doctrinal  edifice"  around  its 
faith,  but  the  basic  message — "Jesus  is 
Lord" — has  never  changed,  he  said. 


Pope,  Palestinian  Minister 
Discuss  Peace  Process 

In  Pope  Benedict  XVTs  first  meeting 
with  the  Palestinian  prime  minister, 
Mahmoud  Abbas,  the  two  leaders  dis- 
cussed the  Middle  East  peace  process  and 
the  difficulties  Palestinian  Christians  face 
in  the  territories.  At  the  end  of  a  private 
audience  on  Dec.  3  in  the  Vatican,  the 
Palestinian  leader  also  invited  the  pope  to 
visit  the  Holy  Land,  saying  the  pontiff 
would  "be  very  welcome  in  Jerusalem  and 
all  the  holy  places."  The  pope  thanked 
Abbas  for  the  invitation,  while  another 
member  of  the  Palestinian  entourage 
gave  the  pope  a  special  entry  permit  for 
the  West  Bank  town  of  Bethlehem, 
according  to  Italian  news  reports.  The 
Palestinian  minister  of  tourism,  Ziad  al- 
Bandak,  told  the  pope  that  the  document 

From  CNS  and  other  sources.  CNS  photos. 


was  a  gift  from  the  people  of  Bethlehem 
and  that  it  made  the  pontiff  an  honorary 
citizen  of  the  town  where  Jesus  was  born. 


Middle  East  Patriarchs 
Deplore  Insecurity 

Catholic  patriarchs  of  the  Middle  East 
denounced  terrorism  and  called  upon  the 
international  community  to  put  an  end  to 
the  "human  drama"  in  Iraq.  The  patri- 
archs addressed  a  number  of  issues  affect- 
ing the  region  in  their  15th  annual 
congress  on  Nov.  28-Dec.  2  in  Amman, 
Jordan,  where  terrorist  attacks  on  Nov.  9 
left  60  people  dead.  In  a  concluding 
statement,  the  patriarchs  said  that  they 
prayed  for  Iraq  and  deplored  its  insecuri- 
ty and  assassinations  on  the  national  level, 
as  well  as  its  insecurity  on  religious,  social 
and  moral  levels.  "The  people  of  the 
Mddle  East  region  are  suffering  from 
repression,  hunger,  unemployment,  occu- 
pation, exploitation  and  a  lack  of  human 
rights.  They  also  face  the  threat  of  losing 
their  national  identity  in  the  face  of  for- 
eign political,  military  and  economic 
aggression,"  the  patriarchs  said.  The 
assembly  included  the  Eastern  Catholic 
patriarchs  of  the  Maronite,  Coptic, 
Melkite,  Syrian,  Armenian  and  Chaldean 
churches  and  the  Latin  patriarch  of 
Jerusalem. 


C.R.S.  Peace-Building  in 
East  Timor,  Philippines 

Maria  Ida  "Deng"  Giguiento  grew  up  on 
the  Philippine  island  of  Mindanao  hear- 
ing the  chiming  of  Catholic  church  bells 
alongside  the  daily  Muslim  call  to  prayer. 
Giguiento,  who  still  lives  on  Mindanao 
and  works  for  the  Catholic  Church  there, 
feels  totally  comfortable  in  both  Muslim 
and  Christian  settings,  she  told  parish- 
ioners during  a  visit  to  the  Archdiocese  of 
Anchorage.  Anchorage  and  the 
Archdiocese  of  Cotabato,  on  Mindanao, 
have  a  "global  solidarity  partnership," 
and  her  visit  to  Alaska  in  November  fur- 
ther cultivated  the  year-old  bond 
between  the  two  archdioceses.  Giguiento 
works  for  Catholic  Relief  Services,  the 
U.S.  bishops'  international  relief  and 
development  agency.  She  is  a  key  player 
in  the  church's  efforts  to  build  lasting 
peace  in  the  Philippines  and  East  Timor, 
both  of  which  have  been  marred  by  civil 
strife  and  war  in  recent  years. 

Based  in  the  Mindanao  city  of  Davao, 
Giguiento,  50,  is  project  officer  for 
C.R.S. 's  peace  and  reconciliation  pro- 
gram on  the  island.  She  also  is  a  facilita- 
tor at  the  Mndanao  Peacebuilding 
Institute,  which  trains  youth  groups, 
church  organizations,  village  elders  and 
entire  nongovernmental  organizations  to 
become  catalysts  for  peace. 


HAVEN  CARES  FOR  AILING  DONKEYS  IN  HOLY  LAND.  Rescued  donkey  Lizzie  is  kept  from  harm 
inside  Lucy  Fensom's  Safe  Haven  for  Donkeys  in  the  Holy  Land  in  Moshav  Gan  Yoshiya,  Israel. 
Fensom  began  the  animal  sanctuary  to  care  for  donkeys,  which  are  inexpensive  and  often  badly 
treated  in  the  Holy  Land.  One  of  the  haven's  sponsors  is  Catholic  Concern  for  Animals  in  Britain 
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An  enchanting  exhibition  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 


The  Painted  Visions 
of  Fra  Angelico 

-  BY  FRANCO  MORMANDO  - 

,  for  my  part,  can  truthfully  say  that  whenever  I  see  this  painting,  it 
seems  to  be  for  the  first  time,  and  that  I  can  never  have  my  fill  of  it."  Thus 
wrote  Giorgio  Vasari,  known  as  the  father  of  art  history,  in  1550  about  "The 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin"  (ca.  1450)  by  Fra  Angelico,  the  saintly  Dominican 
friar-painter  who  is  the  subject  of  an  enchanting  special  exhibition  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New  York  until  Jan.  29,  2006.  A  higher  compliment  for 


FRANCO  MORMANDO,  associate  professor  of  Italian  Studies  at  Boston  College,  has  been 
co-curator  of  several  exhibitions  of  Italian  art:  Saints  and  Sinners:  Caravaggio  and  the 
Baroque  Image  (1999)  and  Hope  and  Healing:  Painting  in  Italy  in  a  Time  of  Plague  (2005). 
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a  work  of  art  is  scarcely  imaginable.  Yet,  Vasari  continues, 
"Those  blessed  spirits  [therein  depicted],  one  imagines, 
must  appear  in  heaven  just  as  Fra  Angelico  has  painted 
them. ..because  they  are  all  full  of  life,  their  expressions  are 
gentle  and  charming,  and,  moreover,  the  coloring  could 
well  be  the  work  of  one  of  the  angels  or  saints  themselves. 
So  we  can  understand  why  the  good  friar  was  always  called 
Fra  Giovanni  Angelico." 

Not  only  did  Fra  Giovanni  paint  like  an  angel;  he  was,  in 
his  personal  life,  an  angel  himself.  The  friar's  "angelic"  style 
and  "rare  and  perfect  talent,"  Vasari  informs  us,  were  the 
result  of  a  "simple  and  devout  life": 

Fra  Angelico  was  most  gentle  and  temperate  and 
lived  chastely,  withdrawn  from  the  snares  of  the 
world.  He  would  often  comment  that  the  man  who 
occupies  himself  with  the  things  of  Christ  should 
cling  to  Christ....  It  is  also  said  that  he  would  never 
take  up  his  brushes  without  a  prayer.  Whenever  he 
painted  a  Crucifixion,  the  tears  would  stream  down 
his  face;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  faces  and  atti- 
tudes of  his  figures  express  the  depth  and  sincerity  of 
his  Christian  piety. 


Thus  began,  through  the  vastly 
influential  pen  of  Giorgio  Vasari,  the 
long-enduring  "angelic"  reputation 
of  Fra  Giovanni  da  Fiesole  (born 
near  Florence  ca.  1390/5,  died  in 
Rome  in  1455),  about  whose  person- 
al life,  however,  we  possess  very  little 
documentary  evidence.  If  Vasari  is  to 
be  believed — as  he  was  for  cen- 
turies— the  Dominican  masters  dis- 
tinctively graceful,  "mystical"  style 
not  only  had  no  peers  among  his  con- 
temporaries; it  had  essentially  no 
connection  to  the  revolutionary  tech- 
nical developments  of  the  new 
Renaissance  pictorial  imagination 
then  being  developed  in  Fra 
Angelico  s  Florence,  most  notably  by 
Masaccio  (1401-28).  One  of  the  last 
flowerings  of  the  Gothic  style  amid 
the  burgeoning  of  Renaissance  classi- 
cizing humanism,  Fra  Angelico  s  style 
was  treated  as  a  nearly  supernatural 
phenomenon,  unique  and  solitary. 
This  assessment  was  readily  accepted 
and  further  popularized  by  the  19th- 
century  Pre-Raphaelites  and  other 
Romantic  critics,  including  John 


"The  Virgin  Annunciate" 


Ruskin,  who  on  visiting  the  Florentine  convent  of  San 
Marco  in  1848  declared  Fra  Angelico 's  frescoes  there  to  be 
not  works  of  art  but  "visions." 

More  recendy,  explicidy  citing  Vasari  as  his  principal 
authority,  Pope  John  Paul  II  celebrated  the  painter-friar  in 
very  much  the  same  terms  in  the  papal  document  Qui  Res 
Christi  Gerit,  issued  on  the  pope  s  initiative  (motu  proprio)  on 
Oct.  3,  2002.  With  that  personal  letter  (not  a  step  in  the  pro- 
cess of  canonization,  as  mistakenly  reported  by  the  Met  and 
others),  the  pope  also  granted  to  the  Dominican  Order 
approval  for  their  observance  of  the  liturgical  cult  of  "Frater 
Ioannis  Faesulanus"  and  formally  conferred  upon  Fra 
Angelico  what  had  long  been  his  traditional,  popular  tide, 
Beams,  "Blessed." 

"The  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,"  much  praised  by  Vasari, 
is  not  included  in  the  Met's  exhibition  (superbly  organized 
by  Laurence  Kanter,  chief  curator  of  the  museum's  great 
Lehman  Collection),  but  that  is  no  reason  to  think  less  of  the 
show.  The  exhibition  represents  a  remarkable  achievement 
and  a  once-in-a-lifetime  event.  Spanning  the  artist's  entire 
professional  career,  it  collects  a  prodigious  number  of  objects 
from  around  the  world,  among  them  new  discoveries  and 

new  attributions,  newly 
cleaned  and  restored  pieces, 
rarely  seen  items  from  private 
collections  or  dispersed  frag- 
ments of  larger  composite 
works  seen  here  together 
again  after  centuries  of  separa- 
tion. It  also  has  the  distinction 
of  being  the  first  major  mono- 
graphic exhibition  devoted  to 
the  artist  in  50  years  (since  the 
1955  anniversary  celebration 
in  Florence)  and  the  first  ever 
hosted  in  the  United  States. 

Why  the  rarity  of  Fra 
Angelico  exhibitions?  The 
principal  reason  is  simply  that 
most  of  the  artist's  best  works 
are  either  frescos  still  embed- 
ded in  their  original  walls  or 
large  wooden  altarpieces  that 
are  too  fragile  to  ship  long  dis- 
tances. (Another  reason  might 
be  the  marked  decline  of  Fra 
Angelico's  popularity  since 
that  1955  anniversary — but 
more  about  this  later.)  Hence, 
the  present  exhibition  includes 
only  small  to  medium-sized 
panels  (as  well  as  drawings 
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and  manuscript  illuminations),  many  of  which  represent  sec- 
ondary scenes  adorning  the  bases  of  disassembled  altar- 
pieces.  But  even  these  smaller  works  are  extremely  rare  out- 
side of  Italy,  and  the  opportunity  to  see  them  here  gathered 
together  is  another  cause  for  rejoicing. 

Using  these  works  to  illustrate  and  analyze  the  evolution 
of  Fra  Angelico's  artistic  style,  the  exhibition  aims  to  over- 
turn the  long-held  myth  of  die  painter's  essential  isolation 
from  the  new  artistic  developments  of  his  time  and  place.  As 
the  introductory  wall  panel  states,  "It  is  in  an  effort  to  restore 
his  reputation  as  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  stylistic  revolu- 
tion known  as  the  Italian  Renaissance  and  as  one  of  the 
greatest  masters  of  the  Western  pictorial  tradition  that  this 
exhibition  is  dedicated."  Not  surprisingly,  it  turns  out  that 
the  angelic  friars  style  was  not  impervious  to  the  influences 
of  the  new  humanistic  art  and  did  indeed  contribute  and 
respond  to  the  new  ways  of  representing  reality,  especially 
with  respect  to  the  construction  of  perspective  and  the  ren- 
dering of  more  naturalistic  human  figures,  In  truth,  the 
scholarly  task  of  demonstrating  this  began  years  ago,  even 
before  the  mounting  of  this  exhibition;  but,  to  be  sure,  this 
exhibition  and  its  excellent  catalogue  advance  the  pace  con- 
siderably. 

As  important  as  all  this  close  analysis  of  style  and  tech- 
nique might  be  for  art  historians  and  professional  connois- 
seurs, it  probably  does  not  represent  the  focus  of  attention  of 
the  average  visitor  to  the  exhibit.  In  this  respect,  in  its  exclu- 
sive emphasis  on 
technical  matters 
of  style  and  con- 
noisseurship,  the 
Met's  exhibition  is 
faithful  to  what  the 
big  public  muse- 
ums conceive  as 
their  narrow,  tradi- 
tional role  in  the 
presentation  of  art, 
ignoring  the  grow- 
ing public  desire 
for  another  type  of 
exhibition,  more 
thematic  in  nature, 
that  places  the 
works  more  explic- 
itly in  the  historic, 
social  and  religious 
context  of  which 
they  are  a  direct 
product  and  reflec- 
tion. It  would  be 
difficult  for  me  to 


count  the  number  of 
regular  museum  visi- 
tors (among  them 
highly  educated  peo- 
ple) who  have  told  me 
in  the  past  several 
years  that  they  find  it 
difficult  to  be  truly 
engaged  and  excited 
by  a  work  of  art  (espe- 
cially pre- 1800  art) 
merely  on  the  basis  of 
style  and  technique. 
Instead,  once  they 
know  more  about  its 
historical  milieu,  its 
subject  matter  and  the 
originally  intended 
message  (most  Old 
Master  paintings  have 
a  carefully  construct- 
ed message),  they 
respond  more  enthu- 
siastically and  more 
appreciatively  to 
those  formal,  techni- 
cal qualities  by  which 
the  subject  matter  and 
message  are  communicated. 

Some  of  the  works  on  display  in  Fra  Angelico  cry  out  for 
historical  explanation.  For  instance,  one  of  the  most  striking 
and  most  touching  of  the  images  is  "The  Meeting  of  St. 
Dominic  and  St.  Francis,"  a  detail  from  "Virgin  of  Humility." 
Kneeling  at  the  feet  of  the  Madonna,  Dominic  and  Francis 
face  each  other  with  frontal  directness,  their  eyes  fixed  on 
each  other  and  their  outstretched  hands  united  in  a  warm, 
tight  clasp.  A  common  scene  in  Dominican  and  Franciscan 
art,  the  image  makes  sense  only  when  we  know  of  the  often 
bitter  rivalry  between  the  religious  orders  founded  by  the  two 
saints.  Elsewhere,  of  all  the  possible  scenes  from  the  life  of  St. 
James  the  Aposde,  why  was  that  of  "James  Freeing  the 
Magician  Hermogenes"  chosen?  Might  it  have  something  to 
do  with  the  Franciscan  campaign  against  witchcraft  then 
being  waged,  especially  through  the  revivalist  sermons  of  the 
charismatic  Bernardino  of  Siena,  who  had  preached  to  over- 
flowing crowds  in  the  very  same  church  for  which  this  altar- 
piece  was  made,  only  shortly  before  its  making? 

Moreover,  we  come  across  many  allusions  in  the  exhibi- 
tion and  catalogue  to  the  involvement  of  Pope  Eugene  IV 
in  Fra  Angelico's  Florence  and  in  his  career.  Isn't  it  perti- 
nent to  our  understanding  of  the  friar's  artistic  vision  to 
know  that  his  childhood  and  much  of  his  adult  life  were 


"St.  John  the  Baptist  and  St.  Dominic" 
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lived  in  the  spiritually  and  ecclesiastically  unsettled  after- 
math of  the  Great  Schism  of  the  Western  Church  (13  78- 
1417),  which  had  sown  chaos  in  the  papacy  and  throughout 
all  ranks  of  the  Italian  church?  A  reflection  of  this  is  the  fact 
that  Pope  Eugene  IV  was  living  in  exile  in  Fra  Angelico's 
Florence  from  1434  to  1443,  having  had  to  flee  in  disguise 
from  the  violendy  angry  populace  of  Rome. 

DESPITE  THE  LACK  OF  HISTORICAL  CONTEXTUALIZATION,  visitors 

to  "Fra  Angelico"  will  happily  find  that  even  among  these 
modesdy  sized  works,  what  has  been  most  celebrated  in 
Beato  Giovanni's  style  is  here  in  abundant  evidence:  the 
exquisitely  delicate,  masterful  draughtsmanship;  the  rich, 
bold,  luxurious  colors  in  wonderful  juxtaposition;  the 
charmingly  wrought  human  figures,  especially  the 
Madonna  and  Child,  and  saints  who  exude  an  ineffable 
ethereal  quality  and  a  grace,  both  corporal  and  spiritual 
(even  in  the  midst  of  martyrdom,  as  Cosmas  and  Damian), 
that  would  not  be  equaled  until  Raphael.  What  struck  me 
with  greater  force  this  time  was  the  stirring  realism  and 
deep  psychological  "presence"  of  Fra  Angelico's  faces,  some 
of  which  must  be  portraits  from  life  (e.g., 
"St.  Anthony  Abbot").  This,  however,  is 
true  principally  of  his  male  faces,  and  not 
his  more  generically  wrought  female 
ones,  perhaps  not  surprising  in  a  celibate 
painter  who  lived  and  worked  in  exclu- 
sively male  environments. 

The  scene  that  was  most  arresting  for 
me,  and  I  suspect  for  many  viewers,  is  the 
unique  and  powerfully  confrontative 
"Christ  Crowned  With  Thorns."  Richly 
wrought  in  black  and  red  and  gold,  it 
starkly  contrasts  the  regal  divinity  of 
Jesus  with  his  suffering  humanity,  vividly 
communicated  even  down  to  the  unusu- 
al detail  of  the  thoroughly  bloodshot 
eyes.  The  latter  detail,  the  accompanying 
label  explains,  comes  from  that  medieval 
best-seller,  the  mystical  Revelations  of  St. 
Bridget  of  Sweden,  who  says  she  received 
much  of  her  information  directly  from 
the  Blessed  Virgin  herself. 

One  would  need  to  consult  the  text 
of  Bridget's  Revelations  to  see  whether 
she  also  specifies  the  further  detail  that 
Christ,  Mary,  the  angels  and  most  of  the 
female  saints  were  of  the  blond-haired, 
fair-eyed,  white-skinned  type  that  Fra 
Angelico  uniformly  presents.  The 
blessed  friar  simply  could  not  bring 
himself  to  depict  them  as  the  darker    "The  Apostle  St.  James 


Mediterranean  Semites  and  Latins  that  most  of  these  per- 
sonages historically  were.  This  brings  us  to  what  for  many 
today  represents  a  considerable  obstacle  to  the  embracing 
of  Fra  Angelico's  art  as  a  truly  engaging,  timely  expression 
of  Christian  piety.  There  is  too  much  ethereal  sweetness 
and  otherworldly  charm,  too  many  blond,  alabaster- 
skinned  angels  and  saints.  This  might  make  him  ideal  for 
Christmas  cards  and  postage  stamps,  but  can  his  art  speak 
to  us  today  as  it  did  in  centuries  past?  Can  we  identify  with 
his  world?  In  the  post-World  War  II  period,  Fra 
Angelico's  appeal  declined  markedly  among  the  general 
public,  as  even  the  more  conservatively  devout  flocked  in 
greater  numbers  and  with  greater  enthusiasm  to  the  more 
gritty,  more  earth-bound,  un-idealizing  devotional  art  of  a 
Caravaggio.  Caravaggio,  that  intriguing  bad  boy  of  the 
Baroque,  seems  to  understand  better  the  complexity, 
ambiguity  and  shadow  side  of  all  human  experience, 
including  the  religious. 

But  who  knows?  Much  has  changed  in  our  society  in 
the  past  few  years;  maybe  the  times  are  ripe  for  a  Fra 
Angelico  revival.  f$ 
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The  Historical  Mary 


Mary  was  not  fragile. 

BY  ROBERT  P.  MALONEY 

WHAT  DO  WE  REALLY  KNOW 
about  the  woman  we  call 
Mother  of  God  and  Mother 
of  the  Church,  the  first  of  all 
the  saints,  the  model  believer?  What  do  con- 
temporary Scripture  studies,  archaeological 
research  and  analysis  of  the  literature  of  her 
time  reveal  to  us  about  Mary?  I  invite  the 
reader  to  reflect  with  me  on  the  "historical 
Maty,"  whose  life  is  so  intertwined  with  the 
mystery  of  Jesus. 

Focusing  on  Mary's  Jewish  roots,  writers 
like  Raymond  E.  Brown,  S.S.,  in  The  Birth  of 
the  Messiah,  John  P.  Meier  in  A  Marginal  Jew 
and  Elizabeth  A.  Johnson  in  T?nly  Our  Sister 
have  carefully  examined  the  religious,  eco- 
nomic, cultural  and  political  circumstances  of 
her  daily  life.  The  scene  they  reconstruct  is 
quite  different  from  the  idyllic  portraits  of 
medieval  artists  and  the  serene  rhapsodies  of 
musicians  and  poets. 


MARY  WAS  ACTUALLY  CALLED  MIRIAM,  after  the 

sister  of  Moses.  Most  likely  she  was  born  in 
Nazareth,  a  tiny  Galilean  town  of  about  1 ,600 
people,  during  the  reign  of  Herod  the  Great, 
a  violent  puppet-king  propped  up  by  Roman 
military  might.  Nazareth  was  of  little  conse- 
quence for  most  Jews:  "Can  anything  good 
come  out  of  Nazareth?"  (John  1:46).  It  is  never  mentioned  in 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  nor  in  the  Talmud.  Mary  spoke 
Aramaic,  with  a  Galilean  accent  (see  Matt  26:73),  but  she  also 
had  contact  with  a  multilingual  world.  She  heard  Latin  as  it 
slipped  from  the  tongues  of  Roman  soldiers,  Greek  as  it  was 
used  in  commerce  and  educated  circles  and  Hebrew  as  the 
Torah  was  proclaimed  in  the  synagogue. 

She  belonged  to  the  peasant  class,  which  eked  out  its  liv- 
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ing  through  agriculture  and  small  commercial  ventures  like 
carpentry,  the  profession  of  both  Joseph  and  Jesus.  This 
group  made  up  90  percent  of  the  population  and  bore  the 
burden  of  supporting  the  state  and  the  small  privileged  class. 
Their  life  was  grinding,  with  a  triple  tax  burden:  to  Rome,  to 
Herod  the  Great  and  to  the  temple  (to  which,  traditionally, 
they  owed  10  percent  of  the  harvest).  Artisans,  who  made  up 
about  5  percent  of  the  population,  had  an  even  lower  median 
income  than  those  who  worked  the  land  full  time. 
Consequently,  in  order  to  have  a  steady  supply  of  food,  they 
usually  combined  their  craft  with  farming. 

The  picture  of  the  Holy  Family  as  a  tiny  group  of  three 
living  in  a  tranquil,  monastic-like  carpenter's  shop  is  highly 
improbable.  Like  most  people  at  that  time,  they  probably 


lived  in  an  extended  family  unit,  where  three  or  four  houses 
of  one  or  two  rooms  each  were  built  around  an  open  court- 
yard, in  which  relatives  shared  an  oven,  a  cistern  and  a  mill- 
stone for  grinding  grain,  and  where  domestic  animals  also 
lived.  Like  women  in  many  parts  of  the  world  today,  Mary 
most  likely  spent,  on  the  average,  10  hours  a  day  on  domes- 
tic chores  like  carrying  water  from  a  nearby  well  or  stream, 
gathering  wrood  for  the  fire,  cooking  meals  and  washing  uten- 
sils and  clothes. 

Who  were  the  members  of  this  extended  household? 
Mark's  Gospel  speaks  of  Jesus,  "the  carpenter,  the  son  of 
Mary,  the  brother  of  James  and  Joses  and  Judas  and  Simon, 
and  are  not  his  sisters  here  among  us?"  (Mark  6:3).  Were 
these  "brothers  and  sisters"  children  of  Jesus'  aunt  (see  John 
19:25)  and  therefore  cousins?  Were  they  Joseph's  children  by 
a  previous  marriage?  We  do  not  know  their  precise  relation- 
ship to  Jesus  and  Mary,  but  it  is  probable  that  they  all  lived  in 
close  proximity  within  the  same  compound. 

In  Palestine  at  that  time,  women  ordinarily  married  at 
about  1 3  years  of  age  in  order  to  maximize  childbearing  and 
to  guarantee  their  virginity,  so  it  is  likely  that  Mary's  espousal 
to  Joseph  (Matt  1:18)  and  the  birth  of  Jesus  occurred  when 
she  was  very  young.  Luke  indicates  that  Mary  gave  birth  to 
Jesus  during  a  census  required  by  the  Romans  around  6  B.C., 
in  a  cave  or  stall  where  animals  were  stabled.  A  feeding 
trough  served  as  his  crib,  as  today  poor  refugees  use  card- 
board boxes  and  other  homemade  artifacts  as  makeshift  beds 
for  newborn  infants. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  think  of  Mary  as  fragile,  even  at 
13.  As  a  peasant  woman  capable  of  walking  the  hill  country  of 
Judea  while  pregnant,  of  giving  birth  in  a  stable,  of  making  a 
four-  or  five-day  journey  on  foot  to  Jerusalem  once  a  year  or 
so,  of  sleeping  in  the  open  country  like  other  pilgrims  and  of 
engaging  in  daily  hard  labor  at  home,  she  probably  had  a 
robust  physique  in  youth  and  even  in  her  later  years.  We  also 
err  when  we  picture  her  as  Fra  Lippo  Lippi's  gorgeously 
dressed,  blue-eyed,  blond-haired  Madonna,  who  often 
adorns  Christmas  cards.  Whether  she  was  beautiful  or  not, 
she  would  have  had  features  like  those  of  Jewish  and 
Palestinian  women  today,  most  likely  with  dark  hair  and  dark 
eyes. 

It  is  doubtful  that  she  knew  how  to  read  or  write,  since  lit- 
eracy was  extremely  rare  among  women  of  the  time.  The  cul- 
ture was  highly  oral,  with  public  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  the 
telling  of  stories,  the  recitation  of  poems  and  the  singing  of 
songs. 

A  Jewish  culture  permeated  Mary's  life.  One  might  legit- 
imately ask:  Did  she  keep  a  kosher  kitchen?  Was  there  a 
mezuzah  on  the  doorpost  of  her  family's  modest  home  in 
Nazareth? 

Her  husband,  Joseph,  seems  to  have  died  before  Jesus' 
public  ministry  began.  We  know  that  Mary  herself,  however, 


lived  through  the  time  of  that  ministry  (Mark  3:3 1,  John  2:1- 
12).  Her  separation  from  Jesus  as  he  went  out  to  preach  was 
undoubtedly  painful  for  her.  In  a  passage  that  has  always 
embarrassed  Mariologists,  Mark  tells  us  that  Jesus'  family 
thought  him  mad  (Mark  3:2 1);  but  what  mother,  upon  seeing 
her  son  challenge  Roman  authority  rather  dauntlessly  (this 
often  meant  deadi),  might  not  have  said  to  him,  "Are  you 
crazy?" 

John  tells  us  that  Mary  was  present  at  Jesus'  crucifixion 
(John  19:25-27),  though  the  other  evangelists  are  silent  about 
this.  At  that  time  she  was  probably  close  to  50  years  old,  well 
beyond  the  age  at  which  most  women  in  that  era  died.  She 
lived  on  at  least  into  the  early  days  of  the  church.  Luke  states 
that  she  was  in  the  upper  room  in  Jerusalem  with  the  1 1 
remaining  aposdes  "who  devoted  themselves  to  prayer, 
together  with  the  women. ..and  with  his  brothers"  (Acts  1:14). 
The  lovely  paintings  and  icons  of  Pentecost  that  picture  the 
Spirit  descending  on  Mary  and  the  1 1  aposdes  hardly  do  jus- 
tice to  Luke's  text,  which  indicates  that  she  was  there  with  a 
community  of  120  persons. 

After  Pentecost,  Mary  disappears  from  history.  The  rest 
of  her  life  is  shrouded  in  legend.  As  Elizabeth  Johnson  points 
out,  an  active  imagination  easily  wonders:  What  memories, 
hopes  and  strategies  did  she  share  with  the  men  and  women 
of  the  new,  Spirit-filled  Jerusalem  community?  Did  she  live 
on  peacefully  in  Jerusalem  as  an  old  woman,  revered  as  the 


Do  you  want  to  know  more? 

Contact  Father  Mike  Snyder 

Maryknoll  Priest/Brother  Associates  Program 

PO  Box  305,  Maryknoll,  NY  10545-0305 

e-mail:  vocation@maryknoll.org 

or  call:  (914)  941-7636  ext.  2416 

or  toll  free  (888)  627-9566. 
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NEW  Ph.D.  PROGRAM 

The  Department  of  Theology  at  Georgetown 
University  announces  a  new  Ph.D.  program  in  Theology 
and  Religious  Studies  with  the  focus  on  religious  plural- 
ism. The  program  will  begin  in  Fall  2006. 

The  program  seeks  to  develop  scholars  in  the  analy- 
sis of  and  research  in  the  phenomenon  of  religious  plural- 
ism in  all  its  ramifications  and  implications  for  the  acade- 
my, religious  communities,  and  society.  Students  will 
acquire  competence  in  at  least  two  religious  traditions 
and  in  both  religious  studies  and  theology  in  the  field  of 
religious  pluralism.  Three  areas  will  be  studied:  theologi- 
cal reflection,  ethical  discourse,  and  relationship 
between  religion  and  culture. 

The  degree  requires  36  credits,  a  reading  knowledge 
of  two  foreign  languages,  comprehensive  examinations, 
and  dissertation. 

A  master's  degree  is  required  for  admission.  The 
ideal  candidate  will  bring  substantial  competence  in  one 
religious  tradition  to  the  program  (e.g.,  master's  degree  in 
Divinity,  Rabbinical  Studies,  Religion,  Theology,  etc.). 
However,  students  intending  to  focus  on  the  cultural  anal- 
ysis of  religious  pluralism  may  come  from  different  cultur- 
al backgrounds,  such  as  Anthropology,  History,  and 
Sociology,  or  from  programs  in  religion  that  focus  on  its 
cultural  aspects.  Deadline  for  application  with  tuition 
scholarship  and  assistantship  stipend  for  Fall  2006  is 
January  3,  2006.  In  addition  to  full  tuition  scholarship, 
there  will  be  $17,000  assistantship  stipend  per  year. 

Application  can  be  made  on  line  through  the 
Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at 
http://grad.georgetown.edu/.  For  materials  to  be  sub- 
mitted in  the  application  and  for  a  full  description  of  the 
program,  please  visit:  http://theology.george- 
town.edu/students/gradprograms.htm. 

For  further  information,  contact 
I     i«  v.  Assistant  to  the  Director  of  Graduate 
Stud  :       drnf27@georgetown.edu  or  202-687-5846 
or  Dr.  Peter  C.  Phan,  Director  of  Graduate  Studies, 
at  p<     .  <  georgetown.edu  or  202-687-1254. 
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mother  of  the  Messiah?  Was  she  quiet  or  outspoken?  Did 
others  come  to  her  for  advice?  Did  she  express  her  views 
about  the  inclusion  of  the  Gentiles?  We  do  not  know.  It 
would  seem  that  she  died  as  a  member  of  the  Jerusalem  com- 
munity, though  a  later  tradition  portrays  her  as  moving  to 
Ephesus  in  the  company  of  the  apostle  John. 

why  focus  on  the  historical  mary  in  Advent?  There  are 
three  reasons.  First,  her  history  brings  her  nearer  to  us.  While 
there  is  an  alluring  quality  to  the  gorgeous  Madonnas  depict- 
ed by  medieval  artists,  this  first-century  Jewish  woman  living 
in  a  peasant  village  was  much  more  like  billions  of  people 
today  than  the  women  in  those  beautiful  paintings.  Though 
her  culture  was  quite  different  from  that  of  our  21st-century 
post-industrial  society,  it  was  not  unlike  that  of  women  in 
thousands  of  villages  as  they  exist  today  in  Asia,  Africa  and 
Latin  America.  Her  daily  life  and  labor  were  hard.  With 
Joseph,  she  raised  Jesus  in  oppressive  circumstances,  strug- 
gling to  pay  the  taxes  by  which  the  rich  became  richer  at  the 
expense  of  the  poor.  As  with  the  vast  majority  of  people  in 
world  history,  most  of  Mary's  difficult  life  went  unrecorded. 

Second,  her  holiness  lies  in  persistent,  faithful  listening  to 
God's  word.  Even  though  in  canonizing  saints  the  church  has 
customarily  emphasized  martyrdom,  asceticism,  renunciation 
of  family  and  worldly  possessions,  or  lifelong  dedication  to  the 
poor,  today  we  recognize  more  and  more  that  holiness  con- 
sists mainly  in  persevering  fidelity  in  the  midst  of  everyday  life. 
This  is  what  the  "historical  Mary"  exemplifies.  As  events 
unfolded  around  her,  often  to  her  surprise,  she  had  to  figure 
out  continually  what  God  was  asking  of  her.  She  looked  for 
the  word  of  God  in  people  and  events,  listened  to  that  word, 
pondered  it  and  then  acted  on  it.  She  doubdess  repeated  again 
and  again  what  she  said  to  Gabriel,  "Be  it  done  to  me  accord- 
ing to  your  word"  (Luke  1:38).  Day  by  day  she  lived  a  "pil- 
grimage of  faith,"  to  use  the  words  of  Vatican  II.  She  found 
energy  in  her  trust  in  the  God  of  Israel  and  in  her  solidarity 
with  the  growing  community  of  Christians  who  experienced 
the  promise  of  life  in  the  death  and  resurrection  of  her  son. 

Third,  today  we  recognize  Mary's  Magnificat  as  a  rousing 
freedom  song  of  the  poor.  Mary,  the  lead  singer,  epitomizes 
the  lowly  of  Israel,  those  marginalized  by  society,  for  whom 
there  is  "no  room  in  the  inn"  (Luke  2:7).  God  is  her  only  hope, 
and  she  sings  the  divine  praises  with  exuberant  confidence. 
While  it  may  be  difficult  to  imagine  this  revolutionary  hymn 
coming  from  the  mouth  of  a  Madonna  painted  by  Caravaggio, 
it  is  easy  to  envision  it  issuing  from  the  lips  of  the  historical 
Mary.  Galilee  was  the  spawning  ground  for  first-century 
revolts  against  a  repressive  occupying  power  and  its  taxes.  The 
Christians  of  Jerusalem,  who  with  Mary  were  the  nucleus  of 
the  post-resurrection  church,  suffered  from  real  hunger  and 
poverty  (see  Gal  2:10;  1  Cor  16:1-4;  Rom  15:25-26).  With  the 
members  of  this  community,  Mary  believed  that  God  can  turn 
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the  world  upside  down;  that  the  last  are  first  and  the  first  last; 
the  humble  are  exalted,  die  exalted  humbled;  those  who  save 
their  life  lose  it,  those  who  lose  their  life  save  it;  those  who 
mourn  will  rejoice,  those  who  laugh  will  cry;  the  mighty  are 
cast  down  from  their  thrones,  the 
lowly  lifted  up.  She  and  they  were 
convinced  that  in  God's  kingdom 
die  poor  are  first,  and  the  prosti- 
tutes, publicans  and  outcasts  of 
society  eat  at  the  table  of  die 
Lord. 

The  historical  Mary  experi- 
enced poverty,  oppression,  vio- 
lence and  the  execution  of  her 
son.  Her  faith  is  deeply  rooted  in 
that  context.  Before  the  omnipo- 
tent God,  she  recognizes  her  own 
"lowly  estate."  She  is  not  among 
the  world's  powerful.  She  is  sim- 
ply God's  "maidservant."  But  she 
believes  that  nothing  is  impossi- 
ble for  God.  In  the  Magnificat  she 
sings  confidendy  that  God  res- 
cues life  from  death,  joy  from  sor- 
row, light  from  darkness. 

Dietrich  Bonhoeffer,  a  theologian-martyr  executed  by  the 
Nazis,  spoke  these  words  in  a  sermon  during  Advent  1933: 


The  Canticle  of  Mary 

My  soul  proclaims  the  greatness  of  the  Lord; 

my  spirit  rejoices  in  God  my  savior. 
For  he  has  looked  upon  his  handmaids  lowliness; 

behold,  from  now  on  will  all  ages  call  me  blessed. 
The  Mighty  One  has  done  great  things  for  me, 

and  holy  is  his  name. 
His  mercy  is  from  age  to  age 

to  those  who  fear  him. 
He  has  shown  might  with  his  arm, 

dispersed  the  arrogant  of  mind  and  heart. 
He  has  thrown  down  the  rulers  from  their  thrones 

but  lifted  up  the  lowly. 
The  hungry  he  has  filled  with  good  things; 

the  rich  he  has  sent  away  empty. 
He  has  helped  Israel  his  servant, 

remembering  his  mercy, 
according  to  his  promise  to  our  fathers, 

to  Abraham  and  to  his  descendants  forever. 

Luke  1:46-55 


The  song  of  Mary  is  the  oldest  Advent  hymn.  It  is  at 
once  the  most  passionate,  the  wildest,  one  might 
even  say  the  most  revolutionary  Advent  hymn  ever 
sung.  This  is  not  the  gentle,  tender,  dreamy  Mary 

whom  we  sometimes  see 


in  paintings;  this  is  that 
passionate,  surrendered, 
proud,  enthusiastic  Mary 
who  speaks  out  here. 
This  song  has  none  of 
the  sweet,  nostalgic,  or 
even  playful  tones  of 
some  of  our  Christmas 
carols.  It  is  instead  a 
hard,  strong,  inexorable 
song  about  collapsing 
thrones  and  humbled 
lords  of  this  world,  about 
the  power  of  God  and 
the  powerlessness  of 
humankind. 


Christians  throughout  the 
world  will  join  with  Mary  in 
singing  her  vibrant  song  this 
Advent.  May  it  be  both  praise  of  God's  power  and  a 
prophecy  of  a  world  to  come.  0 
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Of  Other  Things 


IT  is  AMAZING  how  many  people  are 
trying  to  find  problems  where  there 
aren't  any.  The  culprits  are  prejudice 
and  ignorance.  Of  course,  nobody 
likes  to  be  called  prejudiced  or  ignorant, 
especially  if  it  may  be  true.  The  creation- 
versus-evolution  controversy  is  loaded 
with  confusion  caused  by  these  two  offend- 
ers. Here  is  a  sampling  of  such  confusions. 

Some  are  confused  about  the  meaning 
of  the  word  theory  and  say  that  the  idea  of 
evolution  is  "only  a  theory"  or  "just  one  of 
many  theories"  about  the  origin  of  life. 
This  is  what  Samuel  Wilberforce  thought 
at  the  Oxford  Meeting  in  1860  about 
Charles  Darwin's  findings.  He  called  them 
"casual  theories,"  by  which  he  meant 
unfounded  speculations.  According  to  pre- 
dictionaries,  the  meaning  of  the 
wot  ny  ranges  from  a  "well-established 
sciena;.  principle,"  as  in  the  case  of  the 
theory  o.  rw  t.ition,  to  a  "mere  conjecture 


andrew  szeb£  in,  5  !.,  is  professor  of  biol- 
ogy at  Le  Moyne  Col   ge,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


or  guess  about  something."  In  1838 
Darwin  wrote  in  his  diary  about  the  evolu- 
tion of  species  by  means  of  natural  selec- 
tion: "Here  at  last  I  had  a  theory  by  which 
to  work."  By  theory  he  meant,  in  today's 
language,  a  working  hypothesis.  Since  then 
all  factors  of  this  process  have  been  studied, 
measured  and  evaluated,  and  the  obtained 
evidence  is  clear:  the  taxonomic  rank 
"species"  is  not  a  static  but  a  dynamic  pro- 
cess term.  This  may  promote  a  conflict 
between  two  worldviews  or  cosmologies — 
the  classical  static,  and  the  evolutionary 
dynamic — but  not  between  faith  and  sci- 
ence. 

Some  may  think  that  scientists  are 
working  in  a  milieu  of  atheism,  and  may 
even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  science  is  an 
instrument  of  atheism.  This  idea  is,  of 
course,  false.  The  nature  of  scientific  inves- 
tigation is  determined  by  the  method  used 
to  obtain  knowledge.  The  scientific 
method  implies  observation  and  the 
description  of  observation.  As  our  curiosi- 
ty is  aroused,  we  ask  relevant  questions  and 


attempt  to  answer  them  tentatively  by  for- 
mulating a  working  hypothesis,  an  educat- 
ed guess.  But  we  must  test  this  hypothesis 
by  properly  designed  experiments  that  are 
able  to  give  us  a  clear  and  precise  answer. 

Because  of  the  method  we  use,  scien- 
tific knowledge  is  about  the  sensory,  mate- 
rial world.  After  all,  whatever  we  observe 
comes  through  our  senses.  Consequently, 
scientific  knowledge  is  both  objective  and 
subjective.  To  say  that  science  is  totally 
objective  and  everything  else  is  subjective 
is,  of  course,  nonsense.  The  questions  we 
ask  and  the  hypotheses  we  propose  are 
conditioned  by  the  expertise  of  the  inquir- 
er and  the  characteristics  of  a  given  time 
and  culture.  Furthermore,  scientific 
knowledge  is  quantitative,  because  the  way 
we  evaluate  the  results  of  experiments  is 
primarily  quantitative.  Some  scientists, 
who  have  no  faith,  may  attempt  to  reduce 
reality  exclusively  to  the  sensory,  material 
world.  In  that  case,  there  is  no  room  for 
God.  Other  scientists  do  have  faith,  and 
for  them  each  scientific  discovery  is  a  tes- 
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Hawkstone  Hall 

International  Pastoral  Centre 


England 


2006  Programme 

"An  old  place,  this, 
carrying  its  own  secrets 
gathered  in  the  stillness. 
Its  wordless  surrounds 
have  a  practised  ear 
for  the  shiftiness  of  life, 
the  emotional  weight  of  stories. 

Still  wide-eyed  about  life, 
awake  to  the  what  and  the  why 
that  make  up  the  underneath  of 
life.  It  has  become  a  station 
on  the  road  for  many  travellers, 
although  the  real  destination 
is  the  heart." 


Hawkstone  -  "one  of  the  secret  jewels  of  England" 


Hawkstone  Hall  is  one  of  the  principal  sabbatical  houses  in 
the  Christian  world,  and  has  been  offering  courses  in 
personal  renewal  since  1975.  The  house  and  programme  are 
managed  by  a  Redemptorist  community  and  a  staff  of  religious  and 
lay  people:  together  they  are  committed  to  welcoming  people  from 
around  the  world  and  accompanying  them  in  their  abiding  search 
for  God  and  their  true  selves. 


Normally,  the  courses  are  offered  three  times  a  year.  In  2006, 
from  January  until  May,  Hawkstone  will  devote  time  to  its  own  renewal:  the  renewal  of 
the  academic  staff,  the  upgrading  of  accommodation  and  facilities,  the  renovation  of 
the  chapel,  the  creation  of  disabled  access,  and  the  installation  of  a  lift.  After  this  time, 
Hawkstone  will  offer  two  major  courses  during  the  year,  one  in  summer  and  the  other 
in  autumn. 


The  Sunday  Times  called  Hawkstone  "one  of  the  most  magical  places 
in  England"  -  witnessing  to  the  timeless  beauty  of  God's  creation  and 
the  enduring  human  craftsmanship  that  adorns  the  house  and  grounds. 
The  adjoining  Hawkstone  Park,  the  second  largest  natural  park  in 
England,  offers  a  celebrated  variety  of  places  to  explore,  including  a 
medieval  castle,  woodland  pathways,  sandstone  caves,  and  a  series  of 
follies  constructed  in  the  18th  century. 


For  the  past  30  years,  men  and  women  have  journeyed  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  to  this  tranquil  place  where  they  pause 
and  rest  from  their  labours.    They  take  time  for 
themselves.  None  comes  empty-handed:  all  bring 
their  own  gifts  and  experience  to  share. 


With  the  help  of  leading  speakers  and  resident  staff,  the  course  gently 
engages  participants  in  the  shared  venture  of  rediscovering  the  face  of  the 
living  God  and  rediscovering  their  own  dignity  as  the  beloved  of  God.  Some 
participants  arrive  exhausted  from  years  of  uninterrupted  pastoral  endeavour; 
others  arrive  eager  to  update  their  theological  outlook  and  benefit  from 
spiritual  direction;  others  have  reached  a  moment  of  transition  in  their  life, 
and  they  hope  to  take  advantage  of  this  special  time  to  discern  their  future. 


For  all  these  people,  Hawkstone  serves  an  important  purpose  as  a  station  on 

their  journey  of  growth  -  as  a  place  of  rest,  as  a  place  of  insight,  and  as  a  place  of  resolution. 


OURSE  DATES  FOR  2006 


tmer  and  Autumn  courses 
5  June  -  31  August 
September  -  7  December 


COURSE  DATES  FOR  2007 

8  January  -  22  March 
23  April  -  19  July 
10  September  -  6  December 


Hawkstone's  renewal  course  has  been  followed  by  over  five  thousand  priests,  religious,  and 
lay  people.  The  wide  mix  of  people,  nationalities,  cultures,  and  languages  make  each  group  an 
education  in  itself,  exposing  participants  to  ways  of  living  and  being  church  in  many  different 
ways:  people  catch  a  real  sense  of  the  unity  and  diversity  of  the  church.  Throughout  the  house 
there  is  an  atmosphere  of  openness  and  acceptance,  and  people  are  free  to  organize  their  own  time  as 
they  think  best.  A  full  programme  of  lectures  and  workshops  is  offered,  and  the  eucharist  is 
celebrated  every  day.  There  is  ample  time  for  people  to  enjoy  the  beautiful  surroundings  and  visit 
nearby  towns.  There  is  a  break  in  the  course,  when  people  can  either  join  the  pilgrimage  to  Rome, 
travel  to  see  the  sights  of  Scotland,  or  arrange  their  own  time  of  relaxation. 

Voices  from  some  of  the  Hawkstone  participants 


Sr  Anne, 

USA 

My  life  and  my  faith 
have  been  enriched  in 
so  many  ways  with 
the  help  of  such 
loving  and  courteous 
people.  Hawkstone 
has  angels  hovering 
overhead! 


Sr  Phyllis, 
Ireland 

Two  things  stood  out 
for  me:  the  Jesus 
story  was  revealed 
anew  in  a  wonderful 
way;  the  chance  for 
weekly  spiritual 
direction  brought  me 
countless  blessings. 


Fr  Emile, 
South  Africa 

The  utter  peace  of 
Hawkstone  Hall 
overwhelms  you:  it 
gradually  steals  inside 
you,  quietly  remaking 
your  tired  body  and 
your  restless  spirit. 
What  a  gracious  place! 
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Sr  Bernadette, 
Pakistan 

Hawkstone  was  for  me 
a  time  of  warmth,  love 
and  healing  at  a  crucial 
point  in  my  life  and 
ministry.  Now  I  feel 
ready  to  return  to  my 
mission,  geared  up  to 
face  any  challenge 


Fr  Paul, 
Belgium 

I  looked  forward  to  a 
special  time,  to  be  free 
from  all  the  humdrum 
tasks.  Hawkstone  gave 
me  the  space  and  time 
I  really  longed  for.  so 
that  the  Lord  could 
take  hold  of  me  again. 


Br  Berkeley, 
Australia 

I  have  really  valued  not 
only  the  lectures  but  also 
the  great  social  inter- 
actions both  within  the 
group  and  on  our  trips  to 
near  and  far  places  of 
interest.  It  was  all  really 
wonderful! 


The  Lectures  include 
Jesus  and  the  Gospels 

3-4  weeks 
Fr  Denis  McBride  CSsR 

Our  Story  as  a  Source 
of  Spirituality 
Fr  Nick  Harnan  MSC 

At  Sea  with  God 
Mrs  Margaret  Silt 

True  Self-Esteem 
Fr  Jim  McManus  CSsR 

Changing  Models  of  Church 
Fr  Rafael  Esteban  M.Afr 

Journey  to  the  Inner  Self 
Fr  Salvaratnam  OMI 

Christ  an  Unfinished  Portrait 
Fr  Con  Casey  CSsR 

Catholic  Morality  in  21st  century 
Fr  Mark  Miller  CSsR 


The  Workshops  include 

Christian  Meditation 
Mr  Leslie  Glaze 

The  Enneagram 
Sr  Carol  Mouat  OP 

Growth  through  Process 
Fr  Maurice  O'Mahony  CSsR 

Pastoral  Counselling 
Sr  Carol  Mouat  OP 

Facing  Stress 
Sr  Julian  Knowles  FDLC 


Other  Workshops 
(TBA) 


Other  Activities  include 

Pilgrimage  to  Rome  and  Assisi 
or 

Tour  to  Scotland,  including  a 
day  in  Iona, 
or 

Arrange  your  own  break  time 

Sharing  the  story  of  your  mission 

Counselling/Spiritual  Direction 

Art/Crafts 

Aromatherapy 

Massage  &  Reflexology 

Yoga/Small  Gymnasium 

A  series  of  social  outings  to 
Wales,  Chester,  the  Lake 
District,  York,  Bath,  Ludlow, 
Stratford-on-Avon,  etc. 


Please  note  that  not  all  titles  are  available  on  every  course 


Week  Courses  2006 


Our  Story  as  a  Source  of  Spirituality 
The  Beginning  of  the  Gospels 
The  Parables  of  Jesus 
Death  &  Resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ  -  an  Unfinished  Portrait 
Prayer  and  Eucharist 


Fr  Nick  Harnan  MSC 
Fr  Denis  McBride  CSsR 
Fr  Denis  McBride  CSsR 
Fr  Denis  McBride  CSsR 
Fr  Con  Casey  CSsR 
Fr  Maurice  O  'Mahony  CSsR 


18-23  June 
25  -  30  June 
2-7  July 
30  July  -  4  Aug 
6-11  Aug 
13-18  Aug 


The  Beginning  of  the  Gospels 
True  Self-Esteem 
The  Public  Ministry  of  Jesus 
Christ  -  an  Unfinished  Portrait 


Fr  Denis  McBride  CSsR 
Fr  Jim  McManus  CSsR 
Fr  Denis  McBride  CSsR 
Fr  Con  Casey  CSsR 


8-13  Oct 
15  -  20  Oct 
12 -17  Nov 
19 -24  Nov 
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Autumn  Preached  Retreat 


6-day  Directed  Retreat 


Advent  Preached  Retreat 


Retreats  2006 
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Saturday  2  -  Saturday  9  September  2006 
"Journeying  with  the  Human  Jesus"  Fr  Daniel  O'Leary 

Saturday  9  -  Monday  16  September  2006 

Sr  Carol  Mouat  OP  &  Fr  Maurice  O'Mahony  CSsR 

Friday  8  -  Monday  1 1  December  2006 
'Waiting  on  God"  Fr  Denis  McBride  CSsR 


Private  Retreats 

We  welcome  individuals  and  groups  for  private  retreats.  Hawkstone  offers  you  comfortable  accommodation,  excellent 
catering,  and  the  possibility  of  spiritual  direction  (please  request  when  applying). Contact  the  Guest  Mistress. 


For  further  information  on  all  courses  and  retreats,  please  contact 
The  Secretary,  Hawkstone  Hall,  Marchamley,  Shrewsbury,  SY4  5LG,  England 

telephone  +44  (0)1630  685242      fax +44  (0)1630  685565      e-mail  hawkhall(d)jaol.com 


Visit  our  website  at:  www.hawkstone-hall.com 


timony  to  a  God  who  is  the  source  of 
everything'  they  discover. 

Faith  does  not  come  from  science,  but 
from  another  source  of  experience.  This, 
of  course,  does  not  mean  that  science  and 
faith  are  enemies.  In  the  light  of  faith,  sci- 
ence becomes  deeply  meaningful.  The  last 
sentence  of  the  Origin  of  Species  reads  as  a 
statement  of  belief  in  God  the  creator. 
Darwin  wrote:  "There  is  grandeur  in  this 
view  of  life,  with  its  several  powers,  having 
been  originally  breathed  by  the  Creator 
into  a  few  forms  or  into  one...." 

Some  people  assume  that  literal  inter- 
pretation of  the  Scriptures  renders  the 
statements  of  faith  inseparable  from  the 
cultural  trimmings  of  a  past  era.  They  fuse 
the  theological  meaning  and  the  cultural 
characteristics  of  an  ancient  text.  This  is 
very  dangerous,  because  the  cultural  ele- 
ments change,  while  the  statements  of  faith 
remain  constant.  As  time  goes  on,  not  only 
the  meaning  of  certain  words  but  also  our 
understanding  of  the  world  around  us  will 
change.  If  our  literal  interpretation  implies 
a  denial  of  these  changes  as  we  force  upon 
ourselves  a  static  cosmology,  we  not  only 
become  dysfunctional  in  our  own  time,  but 
will  also  diminish  the  credibility  of  the  the- 
ological content  of  the  ancient  text. 

Such  is  the  plight  of  some  Christian 
fundamentalists  adhering  to  the  literal 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  in  a  pre- 
sumed static  world.  In  proper  scholarship, 
literal  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures 
means  the  effort  to  go  back  in  time  to 
understand  the  history  and  the  culture  of 
that  time.  Then  we  can  better  compre- 
hend the  theological  meaning  of  the  text. 
The  next  step  is  to  translate  this  theologi- 
cal content  using  the  words  and  concepts 
of  our  own  time  and  culture.  How  else 
could  we  render  meaningful  today 
Abraham's  attempted  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  or 
the  story  of  Job,  or  the  plight  of  Jephthah 
in  the  Book  of  Judges,  or  the  geocentric 
and  static  world  of  Ecclesiastes?  How  else 
could  we  understand  a  creation  narrative 
that  in  the  original  text  is  so  heavily  laced 
with  the  anthropomorphic  biases  of  its 
time? 

Some  assume  that  intelligent  design 
proves  God  to  be  the  creator,  while  chance 
events  would  disprove  it.  Of  course,  the 
implication  is  that  the  evolutionary  process 
has  been  understood  by  Darwin  and  by 
many  scientists  today  as  the  product  of 
chance.  This  is  the  conclusion  reached  by 


the  French  geneticist  Jacques  Monod.  The 
last  sentence  of  his  book  Chance  and 
Necessity  declares:  "The  ancient  covenant  is 
in  pieces.  Marl  knows  at  last  that  he  is  alone 
in  the  universe's  unfeeling  immensity,  out 
of  which  he  emerged  only  by  chance."  For 
someone  who  assumes  that  there  is  noth- 
ing else  but  science,  this  statement  may 
seem  to  be  inevitable,  but  it  will  not  survive 
scrutiny.  Human  experience  is  far  more 
diverse  than  what  we  encounter  through 
the  scientific  method  alone.  But  even  with- 
in the  context  of  the  scientific  method,  we 
could  not  legitimately  conclude  that 
chance  is  the  main  or  only  factor  that 
results  in  evolutionary  change.  Chance 
does  play  a  part  in  the  evolutionary  process 
by  presenting  the  raw  materials  of  choices 
from  what  is  already  given.  From  the  bio- 
logical point  of  view,  it  is  natural  selection 
that  provides  the  adaptive  direction  and 
meaning.  Chance  does  play  a  part  in  all 
this,  but  direction  is  certainly  a  more  per- 
vasive factor  for  everything  that  is  alive  and 
successful.  Putting  this  into  a  metaphor, 
chance  may  provide  the  choice  from  an 
already  given  pallette  of  colors  for  a  paint- 
ing, but  it  is  the  artist  who  paints  the  work 
of  art. 

Is  evolution  a  good  example  of  intelli- 
gent design?  Certainly.  Does  this  observa- 
tion prove  the  existence  of  God?  Not  by 
itself.  When  we  look  at  the  natural  world, 
including  ourselves,  it  is  quite  clear  that  we 
did  not  create  it.  Who  did,  then?  For 
someone  who  has  no  faith,  the  honest 
answer  is  not  that  chance  did  it,  but  "I 
don't  know."  For  someone  who  has  faith 
the  answer  is  that  God  did  all  this. 

How  do  I  reconcile  our  present-day 
knowledge  of  evolution  with  the  accounts 
of  creation  in  the  Book  of  Genesis?  By 
finding  no  need  for  reconciliation,  because 
there  is  no  disagreement  between  them. 
Take  the  creation  narrative  from  the  sec- 
ond chapter  of  Genesis,  which  says  God 
formed  man  of  dust  from  the  earth.  This 
process  of  forming  the  human  species  from 
what  is  already  given  is  the  object  of  study 
in  the  science  of  human  evolution.  There  is 
no  war  between  theology  and  biology  here. 
The  contrary  is  true.  One  deeply  enriches 
the  other. 

Some  may  be  offended  by  these  state- 
ments and  say  to  me:  "Who  do  you  think 
you  are?"  I  am  nobody  really.  Just  a  guy 
who  does  not  like  to  find  problems  where 
there  are  none.  0 


ciu  v.-j  Blessed  are 
the  prouoked 


A  great  gift! 

The  first  "  leach-yoursclf" 
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"IT  "7"  hen  peaceful  silence 
m    l\   I    lay  over  all,  and  night 
\J  \l     had  run  half  of  her  swift 
V     T       course,  your  all  powerful 
word,  O  Lord,  leaped  down  from  heaven 
from  the  royal  throne"  (Wis  18:14-15) 
"...and  Mary  gave  birth  to  a  son,  her  first 
born.  She  wrapped  him  in  swaddling 
clothes,  and  laid  him  in  a  manger"  (Luke 
2:7). 

It  was  night.  The  universe  turned 
silent.  Mary  held  the  child,  her  heart  full  of 
wonder.  Joseph,  her  husband,  sensed — no 
less  than  Moses  by  the  burning  bush — that 
the  place  where  he  was  standing  was  holy 
ground  (Exod  3:2).  Then  others  came  to 
worship:  shepherds  from  the  nearby  fields, 
sent  by  angels;  magi  from  the  East,  led  by 
a  star. 

In  Bethlehem,  around  the  child,  a  small 
group  gathered.  In  the  presence  of  a  mys- 
tery they  perceived  but  hardly  understood, 
the  bond  of  faith  held  them  together. 

Twenty  centuries  have  passed.  Year  by 
year,  as  the  seasons  turn,  "all  who  received 
him,  who  believed  in  him"  (John  1:12) 
gather  around  the  child.  The  mystery  has 
not  aged;  it  is  as  fresh  as  it  was  in 
Bethlehem,  and  it  has  the  same  drawing 
force. 

In  the  child  our  hope  is  fulfilled. 

Through  the  coming  of  the  child 
heaven  and  earth  are  bonded  together;  no 
created  power  can  ever  put  them  asunder. 

Our  small  planet  has  become  a  sacred 
ground,  more  than  Mount  Sinai  ever  was. 
Wherever  we  walk,  whatever  we  see,  the 
things  we  touch  belong  to  a  universe  that 
the  holy,  strong  and  immortal  One  not 
only  embraced  but  of  which  he  became 
part.  Now  he  belongs  to  us.  He  was  born 
from  a  woman;  he  is  of  our  kind;  he  carries 
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the  blessings  and  the  burdens  of  our  flesh 
and  blood;  he  eats  the  bread  we  bake  and 
drinks  the  wine  we  prepare.  As  long  as  this 
universe  breathes,  he  is  present  in  it. 

'I 'his  divine  presence  has  transformed 
the  world.  The  whole  of  creation  is  groan- 
ing in  travail;  and  not  only  creation,  but 
we  ourselves  (Rom  8:22-23).  All  that  exists 
is  linked  to  eternity  and  marked  by  a 
divine  destiny — something  sensed  by 
believers  but  not  revealed  to  human  eyes. 
One  day,  however,  on  a  day  known  to 
God  alone,  the  trials  of  the  present  day 
will  end.  The  hidden  glory  of  God's  chil- 


dren will  be  manifest  and  creation  will 
unfold  in  all  its  magnificence. 

The  Scriptures  confirm  that  in  the 
beginning  and  from  the  beginning,  God 
had  a  plan.  He  wished  for  a  holy  city 
where  his  dwelling  would  be  with  his  crea- 
tures, with  men  and  women  who  would  be 
his  people  and  where  he  would  be  with 
them  (Rev  21:2-3).  He  wished  for  a  city 
that  would  have  no  need  of  sun  or  moon 
for  the  glory  of  God  would  be  its  light,  a 
city  where  all  nations  would  be  at  home. 
This  will  be  our  home. 

In  his  promises,  our  hope  unfolds. 

God's  incarnation,  so  the  church 


fathers  tell  us,  goes  hand  in  hand  with  our 
divinization.  In  faith  we  find  it,  in  hope  we 
hold  it,  in  love  we  live  it.  "So  faith,  hope, 
love  abide;  but  the  greatest  of  these  is 
love"  (1  Cor  13:13).  The  proper  celebra- 
tion of  Christmas  demands  that  faith  and 
hope  should  find  their  fullest  expression  in 
love. 

But  how  to  love  well? 

The  pattern  is  set  by  our  Savior: 
"Although  he  was  in  the  form  of  God,  he 
did  not  count  equality  with  God  some- 
thing to  be  grasped  but  he  emptied  him- 
self taking  the  form  of  a  servant,  becoming 
as  human  beings  are"  (Phil  2:6-7). 

We  are  called  to  follow  the  pattern: 
although  we  are  in  the  form  of  human 
beings,  we  must  not  cling  to  our  earthly 
expectations  but  must  empty  ourselves, 
blending  into  the  plan  that  Wisdom  con- 
ceived and  that  daily  events  reveal  along 
our  pilgrim  way.  It  is  a  discovery  of 
God's  love.  As  St.  Ignatius  says  in  the 
Spiritual  Exercises,  we  must  consider 
"how  God  works  and  labors  for  me  in  all 
creatures  upon  the  face  of  the  earth... in 
the  heavens,  the  elements,  the  plants,  the 
fruits,  the  cattle."  Yes,  even  in  the  cat- 
tle— even  if  they  become  furious  and  dis- 
orderly! God's  love  is  still  at  work  in 
them.  In  such  immersion  in  love,  no 
room  is  left  for  despair. 

But  that  is  not  all.  Because  we  are 
invested  with  divine  nature,  because  we 
received  our  share  in  a  wonderful 
exchange,  we  have  a  mission,  the  same 
one  that  brought  the  child  to  Bethlehem. 
We  are  sent  into  a  broken  world  to  bring 
hope  to  "those  who  sit  in  darkness  and  in 
the  shadow  of  death"  (Luke  1:79).  In  a 
world  torn  by  violence  we  are  called  to 
be  witnesses  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
God.  The  perfection  of  love  comes  in 
the  undertaking  of  this  mission. 

Enough  words.  It  is  Christmas  night: 
let  silence  speak.  El 
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In  Blessed  Among  All  Women,  Robert 
Ellsberg,  publisher  of  Orbis  Books,  has 
compiled  another  unorthodox  hagiogra- 
phy.  The  book  records  the  lives  of  136 
holy  women.  Their  stories,  eloquently 
told  in  short  entries,  are  grouped  accord- 
ing to  the  virtues  of  the  Beatitudes,  an 
arrangement  that  reflects  Ellsberg's  defi- 
nition of  saints  as  "people  who  made  the 
Gospel  concrete." 

This  book  is  a  corrective  to  Ellsberg's 
earlier  work  All  Saints.  Although  it  too 
offered  an  unconventional  roster  of  holy 
souls,  his  first  collection,  like  all  hagiogra- 
phies,  suffered  from  gender  imbalance. 
(Only  one  out  of  four  entries  featured  a 
woman.)  After  a  community  of  contem- 
plative Maryknoll  nuns  and  some  of  his 
readers  pointed  out  this  deficiency,  he 
began  gathering  stories  for  his  latest  col- 
lection. Each  entry  begins  with  a  quote 
from  the  woman  profiled  and  concludes 
with  a  citation  of  works  consulted,  making 
this  a  useful  literary  as  well  as  spiritual  ref- 
erence. 

Ellsberg  draws  heavily  from  the  offi- 
cial list  of  Catholic  saints,  and  featured 
here  are  many  old  favorites — Clare,  Joan, 
Teresa  and  Therese,  and  the  two 
Catherines,  to  name  a  few.  But  also  pro- 
filed are  women  who  will  never  appear  on 
Catholic  holy  cards.  They  include 
Protestant  reformers,  a  saint  and  two  mar- 
tyrs from  the  Orthodox  tradition,  aboli- 
tionists, civil  rights  activists,  a  Christian 
Zen  monk,  a  death  row  penitent  and  a 
teen  victim  of  the  Columbine  high  school 
shooting  in  Colorado.  The  Gospel  mes- 
sage, writes  Ellsberg,  "is  written  in  many 
fives — marked  by  love,  hope,  and  a  passion 
for  life — and  we  may  read  them  as  we 
like." 

The  diversity  of  women  represented 
here  is  extraordinary.  Ellsberg  has  identi- 
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fied  holy  women  in  various  centuries  prac- 
ticing their  faith  amid  cruel  or  ordinary 
circumstances.  Crispina,  a  North  African 
Christian  martyr  from  the  fourth  century, 
stands  trial  and  defends  her  beliefs  with 
"uncompromising  dignity."  Florence 
Nightingale,  the  healer,  single-handedly 
reforms  Britain's  hospital  system.  Etty 
Hillesum,  a  Jewish  mystic,  bears  witness  to 
the  power  of  love  and  the  beauty  of  life 
while  awaiting  death  in  a  concentration 
camp.  Caryll  Houselander,  artist  and  writ- 
er, entertains  at  her  kitchen  table  those 
whom  others  found  repulsive,  because  she 
realizes  Christ  "is  in  everyone — there  can 
be  no  outcasts." 

Eighteen  of  the  women  in  this  collec- 
tion founded  religious  orders.  Within 
their  distinct  histories,  a  common  pattern 
often  emerges.  After  enduring  physical 
hardships  and  poverty  to  start  missions 
and  religious  communities,  they  then  had 
to  fend  off  bishops  and  priests  who  want- 
ed control  of  the  new  establishments. 
Remarkably,  these  women  did  not  aban- 
don their  faith  or  their  fight  for  autonomy. 
Several  were  at  some  point  excommuni- 
cated, including  the  recently  beatified 
Mary  McKillop,  founder  of  the  Sisters  of 
St.  Joseph,  a  congregation  that  originated 
in  Australia  in  the  late  1 800's. 

McKillop  was  persecuted  by  her  local 
bishops  because  she  had  the  audacity  to 
insist  her  community  be  governed  by  a 
mother  general,  answerable  to  Rome 
rather  than  to  the  Australian  hierarchy. 
Desperate  to  discredit  her,  a  team  of  bish- 
ops and  clerics  seized  her  community's 
financial  records  and  then  accused  her  of 
being  an  alcoholic  and  misappropriating 
funds.  Ultimately  vindicated  by  Rome,  she 
weathered  her  ordeals  without  bitterness, 
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calling  them  "presents  from  God."  But 
she  acknowledged,  "God's  presents  were 
often  hard  to  understand." 

The  stories  of  these  foundresses, 
along  with  Ellsberg's  accounts  of  women 
disciples,  evangelists  of  the  early  church, 
missionaries,  theologians  and  religious 
reformers,  are  an  impressive  reminder  of 
how  much  women  helped  to  disseminate 
and  define  Christianity. 

Mystics  also  feature  prominently  in 
this  collection.  In  their  own  ways,  they  too 
informed  the  world  of  the  presence  of 
God.  The  story  of  Simone  Weil,  the  20th- 
century  French  philosopher,  both  con- 
founds and  inspires.  Convinced  her  voca- 
tion was  to  be  a  Christian  outside  the 
church,  she  chose  not  to  be  baptized.  Weil 
died  young  from  tuberculosis,  exacerbated 
by  her  refusal  to  eat  more  than  was  avail- 
able under  rationing  to  those  in  occupied 
France.  Although  "a  difficult  and  complex 
person,"  writes  Ellsberg,  she  represents  "a 
type  of  noninsti nationally  sanctioned  sanc- 
tity, an  engaged  mysticism  that  takes  into 
account  the  pathos  of  the  human  condi- 
tion and  the  particular  horrors  of  the 
modern  age." 

What  distinguishes  saints  from  the 
rest  of  us  is  not  their  accomplishments, 
practical  or  intellectual,  but  their  singular 
hunger  for  God.  The  women  in  Ellsberg's 
biographies  seek  and  encounter  God  in  all 
sorts  of  ways.  His  descriptions  of  their 
conversions  are  some  of  the  most  moving 
passages  in  the  book.  For  some  women, 
transformation  comes  after  hours  of 
prayer.  Others  are  changed  by  their  work 
with  the  poor,  a  friendship  with  an  inspir- 
ing priest,  a  reckoning  with  cancer  or,  in 
many  cases,  after  a  visitation  from  Christ 
that  follows  a  time  of  great  loss. 

Many,  like  the  Shaker  leader  Mother 
Ann  Lee,  encounter  God  in  the  depths  of 
their  souls.  After  her  four  children  died  in 
infancy,  Ann  Lee  entered  a  spiritual  crisis 
that  resulted  in  her  dramatic  conversion, 
an  experience  she  poignantly  likened  to 
childbirth:  "My  soul  broke  forth  to  God, 
which  I  felt  as  sensibly  as  ever  a  woman 
did  a  child,  when  she  was  delivered  of  it." 

Although  Ellsberg  is  yet  another 
man  narrating  tales  of  women  saints,  his 
accounts  are  far  from  one-dimensional. 
The  women  he  depicts  are  fully  human, 
which  makes  them  useful  spiritual 
guides.  Each  saint,  he  observes,  "offers  a 
glimpse   of  the   face   of  God"  and 
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"enlarges  our  moral  imagination."  To  the 
extent  we  forget  women  in  our  purview  of 
holy  souls,  we  narrow  our  perception  of 
God  and  the  ways  to  reach  her. 

Claire  Schaeffer-Duffy 
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With  good  reason,  Steven  McKenzie  wor- 
ries that  many  modern  men  and  women 
misunderstand  the  Bible.  There  is  confu- 
sion between  biblical  and  scientific 
approaches  to  creation,  and  a  misguided 
recourse  to  biblical  apocalyptic,  frequent- 
ly in  fundamentalist  circles,  but  not  limit- 
ed to  them.  McKenzie,  professor  of 
Hebrew  Bible  at  Rhodes  College  in 
Memphis,  Term.,  is  a  prolific  writer — the 


author  of  five  books  since  1985  and  editor 
and  contributor  to  nine  more  volumes. 
His  contributions  on  David  and  the  books 
of  Chronicles  are  noteworthy.  In  How  to 
Read  the  Bible  he  takes  a  broad  view  of  the 
Bible,  inviting  us  to  examine  some  of  the 
traps  into  which  a  reader  can  fall.  For  him, 
the  greatest  case  of  misunderstanding  the 
Bible  involves  a  lack  of  appreciation  for 
the  literary  genres  of  the  books  it  includes. 
He  organizes  this  book  around  five  prob- 
lematic views  of  the  Bible  that  circulate  in 
our  culture. 

McKenzie  introduces  his  case  with  a 
delightful  rereading  of  the  Book  of  Jonah, 
showing  how  one's  questions  and  expecta- 
tions of  the  book  are  key  elements  in  our 
enjoyment  and  interpretation  of  it.  Instead 
of  a  historical  tale,  he  sees  it  as  a  novella,  a 
fictional  short  story  with  a  strong  didactic 
point.  Strongly  satirical,  Jonah  is  the  char- 
acter who  suffers  ridicule,  yet  the  book 
ends  with  God's  question:  "Should  I  not 
care  about  Nineveh...?"  The  author's 
claim  is  that  modern  readers  can  have 
some  access  to  ancient  genres;  and  if  they 
do,  they  will  be  able  to  understand  biblical 
literature  in  a  sophisticated  way,  much  as 
they  appreciate  the  literary  forms  of  their 
own  contemporary  culture. 


In  five  chapters  McKenzie  argues  his 
case  by  rebutting  misconceptions  about 
the  Bible.  Chapter  1  disputes  the  notion 
that  "Biblical  historians  related  what  hap- 
pened in  the  past."  He  titles  this  discussion 
"Not  Exactly  as  It  Happened: 
Historiography  in  the  Bible."  Chapter  2, 
"Forthtelling,  Not  Foretelling:  Biblical 
Prophecy,"  deals  with  the  misconceived 
notions  of  predictive  powers  of  prophecy. 
Chapter  3,  "Life's  Real  Questions: 
Wisdom  Literature  in  the  Bible,"  deals 
with  an  incorrect  tendency  to  read  this  lit- 
erature as  "a  divine  guide  for  daily  living 
in  such  matters  as  disciplining  children 
and  getting  along  with  one's  spouse"  and 
not  as  the  locus  for  such  great  issues  "as 
the  meaning  of  life  and  why  bad  things 
happen  to  good  people."  Chapter  4, 
"Not  the  End  of  the  World  as  We  Know 
It:  Apocalyptic  Literature  in  the  Bible," 
questions  the  notion  that  apocalyptic 
predicts  end-of- world  issues.  Chapter  5, 
"Issues  in  the  Churches,"  explores  inter- 
pretations that  the  letters  of  Paul  and 
other  New  Testament  writers  provide  "a 
kind  of  rule  book  for  Christian  doctrine 
and  practice."  Instead  the  author  urges 
that  these  letters  have  a  focus  that  is  par- 
ticular, pointed  and  pragmatic. 
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For  those  acquainted  with  modern 
Catholic  biblical  studies,  McKenzie's 
arguments  will  not  appear  surprising  or 
revolutionary.  Catholic  Bibles  usually 
provide  materials  to  help  readers  under- 
stand the  viewpoint  of  ancient  materials. 
Diagrams  and  comments  on  Genesis  1, 
for  example,  intend  to  assist  readers  to 
imagine  a  different,  non-historical  view 
or  the  creation  accounts.  McKenzie's 
insistence  on  serious  attention  to  genres 
in  the  Bible  recalls  Pius  XIFs  advice  to 
attend  to  genres  in  his  1943  encyclical 
Divino  afflante  spiritu  and  also  the  propos- 
als in  the  1983  document  of  the 
Pontifical  Biblical  Commission, 
Interpretation  of  the  Bible  in  the  Church. 
His  claim  that  no  prophecy  in  the  Bible 
was  intended  as  a  prediction  of  Christ 
would  find  support  in  the  2002  document 
of  the  same  commission,  The  Jezvish 
People  and  Their  Sacred  Scriptures  in  the 
Christian  Bible.  Against  Christian  tenden- 
cies to  supersessionism,  this  document 
argues — as  does  McKenzie — that  texts 
later  read  as  "messianic  prophecies, 
already  had  an  immediate  importance 
and  meaning  for  their  contemporaries." 

McKenzie's  great  contribution  here 
consists  of  a  series  of  clear,  concrete 
examples  of  his  view  of  prophecy  as 
forthtelling  (speaking  a  divine  message 
for  the  particular  and  the  present),  rather 
than  foretelling  (predicting  future  events, 
even  the  coming  of  Jesus  Christ).  Once 
the  significance  of  the  message  for  its 
time  is  established,  he  shows  how 
Christians  find  in  texts  like  Is  6:9  and 
40:3  meanings  that  are  not  exhausted  by 
previous  interpretations,  leaving  them 
open  to  additional  new  meanings  in  the 
context  of  Christian  life,  belief  and  wor- 
ship. A  text  will  have  several  authentic 
meanings,  and  the  differences  are  often 
rooted  in  the  religious  horizons  of  their 
interpreters. 

Why  should  one  read  this  book? 
Many  people  who  share  this  basic 
approach  to  the  Bible  still  find  them- 
selves ill  equipped  to  engage  in  reason- 
able, informed  discussions  of  the  Bible. 
McKenzie's  examples  of  biblical  litera- 
ture in  its  cultural  and  social  settings 
(what  it  represents,  as  well  as  the  time  in 
which  it  was  written)  will  stimulate 
thoughtful  reflection  about  the  "intent" 
of  some  biblical  texts.  McKenzie's  syn- 
theses of  some  newer  studies  have  already 
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helped  me  in  my  presentations  to  my 
own  biblical  students,  seminarians  and 
graduate  students  alike.  In  a  culture 
already  awash  in  religious  certitudes  and 
battlegrounds,  reading  the  Bible  with 
McKenzie  as  a  guide  can  lead  to  a  more 
reflective  and  educated  faith  stance. 

John  C.  Endres 
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Volume  Two 
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Beacon  Press.  17 Hp  $24.95 
ISBN  0807068861 

In  this  second  collection  by  Pulitzer 
Prize  and  National  Book  Award  winner 
Mary  Oliver,  containing  42  new  poems, 
the  contents  run  in  reverse  chronological 
order,  the  most  recent  ones  first,  just  the 
way  a  curriculum  vitae  starts  with  the  lat- 
est accomplishments.  Publishers  must 
fear  a  flagging  of  interest  if  the  older  stuff 
comes  first,  but  with  Mary  Oliver  they 
have  no  cause  to  worry.  Her  poetry  has 
remained  totally  consistent  in  its  pattern- 
ing, in  the  elegance  of  its  diction  and  in 
its  field  of  interest. 

Alary  Oliver  admits  to  her  own  con- 
sistency in  the  poem,  "Am  I  Not  Among 
the  Early  Risers"  (1997),  in  which  the 
rhetorical  questioning  of  Walt  Whitman 
mixes  with  the  woodsy  absorption  of 
Thoreau:  "Here  is  an  amazement — once 
I  was  twenty  years  old  and  in  every 
motion  of  my  body  there  was  a  delicious 
ease,  /  and  in  every  motion  of  the  green 
earth  there  was  a  hint  of  paradise,  /  and 
now  I  am  sixty  years  old,  and  it  is  the 
same." 

Oliver's  stated  preference  is  to  focus 
intently  upon  "all  things  brash  and  rus- 
tic." She  keeps  the  ambiguous  and  con- 
flict-ridden world  of  the  city  out  of  her 
frame.  She  lives  in  and  for  her  natural 
surroundings,  a  person  "hot  with  the  joy 
of  this  world,  and  filled  with  praise" 
("Circles").  In  "Have  You  Ever  Tried  to 
Enter  the  Long  Black  Branches,"  she 
challenges  her  readers  to  imagine  them- 
selves into  this  realm  at  their  doorstep. 
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The  world  outside  has  a  daily  and  night- 
ly drama.  She  watches  the  owl  come  in 
the  dark  "to  sit/  in  the  black  boughs  of 
the  apple  tree/  and  stare  down/  the  hook 
of  his  beak"  for  some  soft  furry  life  ven- 
turing onto  the  snow,  and  her  heart  does 
not  know  which  side  to  take,  which  party 
to  root  for  ("The  Owl  Who  Comes"). 

In  Volume  One  of  her  New  and 
Selected  Poems,  1992,  Mary  Oliver  showed 
her  penchant  for  parable-making.  The 
little  adventures  and  surprises  we  run 
into  outdoors  yield  their  lessons.  Aesop 
and  Pliny  recognized  and  traded  on  this 
millennia  ago.  Oliver  puts  it  this  way: 
"Every  day  I  walk  out  into  the  world/  to 
be  dazzled,  then  to  be  reflective"  ("Long 
Afternoon  at  the  Edge  of  Little  Sister 
Pond").  This  world  of  sky,  woods  and 
seashore  is  not  without  eros  or  death,  as 
she  shows  abundantly.  It  contains  the 
mountain  lion  she  ran  into  "whose  flames 
leaped  in  her  eyes"  ("Mountain  Lion  on 
East  Hill  Road,  Austerlitz,  N.Y.").  The 
drama  is  mostly  smaller,  as  when  she 
releases  a  baby  raccoon  from  a  trap  and 
runs  away  from  the  trapper's  approach- 
ing footsteps. 

As  to  poetic  style,  Mary  Oliver  favors 
symmetrical  construction,  like  the  paral- 


lel phrasing  that  we  associate  with 
rhetoric  (and  with  Walt  Whitman)  or  the 
breaking  down  of  extended  sentences 
into  small  quatrains.  Her  writing  is  not 
strong  on  musicality  or  experiments  with 
form.  In  this  volume  she  presents  many 
of  her  poems  as  prose  paragraphs.  Others 
too  could  have  received  this  treatment, 
except  that  we  attend  better  to  units  of 
phrasing,  we  listen  to  them  more  atten- 
tively, when  we  find  them  broken  up  line 
by  line. 

Oliver's  powers  of  observation  are 
keen,  with  occasional  flashes  of 
metaphor,  like  "the  honeycomb  of  the 
corn's  beautiful  body"  ("Little  Summer 
Poem  Touching  the  Subject  of  Faith") 
and  "the  prayers  that  are  made/  out  of 
grass"  ("Mindful"). 

Mary  Oliver's  poems  bear  out  her  own 
claim:  "I  think  there  isn't  anything  in  the 
world  I  don't  admire"  ("Hum").  And  she 
can  add:  "Once  in  a  while,  I  have  chanced, 
among  the  quick  things,  upon  the 
immutable"  ("Have  You  Ever  Tried  to 
Enter  the  Long  Black  Branches").  It  hap- 
pens with  her  more  than  once  in  a  while. 
In  this  judicious  collection,  the  reader  will 
find  each  of  the  poems  carries  a  hidden 
urging:  "Read  on."       James  S.  Torrens 
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Editor's  Note 

We  apologize  for  publishing  an  adver- 
tisement in  a  recent  issue  that  was 
offensive  to  readers  and  to  ourselves 
as  well,  once  it  was  pointed  out  to  us 
by  several  subscribers.  The  item 
offered  for  sale  was  intended  by  the 
advertiser,  as  he  acknowledged  in  cor- 
respondence with  a  concerned  reader, 
to  be  an  assault  on  Catholic  faith  and 
devotion.  Unhappily,  the  offending  ele- 
ments passed  undetected  through  our 
advance  review  process.  We  regret 
this  and  will  continue  to  do  our  best  to 
detect  such  trickery  by  potential  adver- 
tisers in  the  future. 
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Surprise  Memorial 

Many  thanks  to  Robert  Ellsberg  for  his 
scholarship  and  recent  reflection,  "Five 
Years  With  Dorothy  Day"  (1 1/2 1).  This 
remarkable  woman,  arguably  the  greatest 
American  Catholic  of  the  20th  century,  I 
include  in  religious  education  classes  at 
our  Catholic  secondary  college. 

A  visit  to  New  York  this  year  afforded 
me  the  opportunity  to  seek  out  her  grave. 
It  took  several  phone  calls  to  the  Catholic 
Worker  to  find  out  the  precise  location  of 
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her  resting  place.  On  a  sunny  Sunday 
April  afternoon,  my  wife  and  I  drove  to 
Staten  Island  to  pray  at  the  seaside  ceme- 
tery. Having  visited  Lincoln's  grave  in 
Springfield,  111.,  reflected  before  the  pool- 
surrounded  tomb  of  Martin  Luther  King 
Jr.  in  Atlanta  and  often  guided  family  and 
friends  through  Arlington  Cemetery,  I 
eagerly  anticipated  the  visit  to  Dorothy's 
resting  place.  Americans  brilliantly  cele- 
brate in  symbol  and  stone  famous  people 
and  important  events,  but  memorial  was  a 
real  surprise. 

Upon  entering  the  cemetery  grounds 
we  began  our  search.  The  Catholic 
brochure  did  not  mention  this  famous  fig- 
ure. The  attendant  at  the  information 
center,  though  initially  unsure  of  the  loca- 
tion, finally  guided  us  to  her  resting  place 
on  the  side  of  the  road.  Her  plaque  was 
not  different  from  the  hundreds  of  other 
plain  marble  blocks  resting  on  the  grass 
with  a  simple  name  and  two  dates.  I  was 
reminded  of  the  difference  between  the 
ostentatious  Roman  tombs  of  some  popes 
and  the  elegantly  simple  resting  places  of 
others. 

Given  her  commitment  to  the  poor, 
the  humble  plaque  is  somewhat  fitting; 
but  for  those  who  want  to  visit  and  pray, 
could  there  at  least  be  a  sign?  It  is  intrigu- 
ing that  the  Catholic  community  of  New 
York  does  not  seem  to  celebrate  her 
memory  in  this  place.  If  I  taught  in  New 
York,  I  would  take  Catholic  classes  to  her 
grave  on  pilgrimage. 

As  my  12th-year  students  scrutinize 
her  life,  I  hope  some  are  empowered  by 
her  unrivaled  story.  The  works  of  mercy 
echo  a  Gospel  call:  Care  for  the  sick,  help 
the  poor,  enlighten  and  rebuke.  I  especial- 
ly appreciate  the  last  maxim,  knowing  her 
fearless  denunciation  of  priests,  politicians 
and  presidents.  We  are  emboldened  by 
the  spirit  of  great  people,  and  their  resting 
places  elicit  prayer  and  encourage 
Christian  action. 

Joe  Doolan 
Melbourne,  Victoria 
Australia 

Further  Elucidation 

George  V.  Coyne,  S.J.,  would  like  me  to 
believe  in  evolution  (Signs  of  the  Times, 
8/29).  O.K.,  where's  his  proof?  It  was  not 
in  the  brief  report.  I  well  recall  the  late 
John  Paul  II  calling  it  "more  than  a 
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Poetry  Contest 

Poems  are  being  accepted  for  the  2006 
Foley  Poetry  Award. 

Each  contestant  is  asked  to  submit  only  one  typed,  unpublished 
poem  of  30  lines  or  fewer  that  is  not  under  consideration 
elsewhere.  Include  contact  information  on  the  same  page 
as  the  poem.  Poems  will  not  be  returned. 
E-mailed  poems  are  not  accepted. 

Submissions  must  be  postmarked  betweeyi  Jan.  1  and  April  18. 

Poems  received  outside  the 
designated  period  will  be 
treated  as  regular  poe 
submissions,  and  not 
eligible  for  the  prize. 

The  winning  poem  will 
be  published  in  the 
June  5-12  issue  of  Americl 
Three  runner-up  poems 
will  be  published  in 
subsequent  issues. 

Cash  prize:  $1,000. 

Send  poems  to:  Foley  Poetry*Contest 
America,  106  West  56th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10019 


hypothesis"  without  further  elucidation. 
Well,  popes  make  mistakes.  One  pope 
banned  the  Jesuits.  Two  popes  later, 
they  were  reinstated.  (Today,  some 
would  say  the  first  decision  was  the  cor- 
rect one!).  Has  Father  Coyne  found  the 
"missing  link"?  Nah.  Yet  kids  in  the 
local  Jesuit  high  school  are  being  brain- 
washed that  evolution  is,  of  all  things, 
fact.  Father  Coyne  may  believe  he  is 
descended  from  the  apes.  I  don't. 

Gerald  T.  Griffin 
Falmouth,  Maine 

Human  Liberty 

The  excellent  article  "Religious  Lib- 
erty," by  John  A.  Coleman,  S.J.,  (1 1/28) 
on  Vatican  II  provoked  local  discussion 
about  the  great  contributions  of  our 
own  archbishop,  Cardinal  Joseph  Elmer 
Ritter,  at  that  assembly. 

Cardinal  Ritter  was  the  first 
American  to  speak  on  human  liberty,  as 
he  had  been  the  first  to  speak  on  the  ini- 
tial issue,  the  schema  on  revelation.  He 
had  urged  its  rejection  as  "useless... out- 
of-date. ..ambiguous. ..clouded  in  pes- 
simism and  a  negative  spirit."  It  was. 

In  the  second  session  of  the  council 
on  Nov.  18,  1963,  Cardinal  Ritter  insist- 


Give  them  books  they'll  read— and  read  again 


Modern  meets  timeless  in  the  Loyola  Classics — a  new  series  of  the  greatest 
Catholic  fiction  of  all  time.  These  attractive  reprints,  complete  with  introductions  by  contemporary 
authors,  inspire  today's  readers  through  well-told,  enduring  stories  of  honor,  love,  faith, 
and  redemption.  For  Christmas,  give  the  Loyola  Classics — they're  sure  to  become  fast  favorites. 


Vipers'  Tangle 

FRANCOIS  Mauriac 
2211-0.Pb-Sl2.95 
Nobel  Prize-winning  author  Francois 
Mauriac  masterfully  explores 
corruption  of  heart  and  the  power 
of  redemption  through  the  eyes  of 
a  dying  man  who  has  seemingly 
rejected  God,  family,  and  self. 
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The  Edge  of  Sadness 
Edwin  O'Connor 
2123-8- Pb-$13.95 

This  haunting  novel  won  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  as  it  shattered  reigning  cultural 
stereotypes  of  priests.  The  Edge  of 
Sadness  is  a  provocative  portrait  of  one 
man's  inner  life  and  an  unfolding  tale 
of  friendship  and  longing,  loneliness 
and  spiritual  aridity,  giving  way  to  hope. 


LOYOLA  PR  ESS.  •  800.621.1008  •  www.loyolabooks.org 
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ed  that  a  declaration  on  human  liberty 
should  proceed  from  solid  theological 
principles:  the  absolute  freedom  of  the 
act  of  faith,  the  inviolability  of  the 
human  conscience  and  the  incompe- 
tence of  any  civil  government  to  inter- 
pret the  Gospel  of  Christ,  with  conse- 
quent independence  of  the  church  from 
a  civil  authority  in  accomplishing  its 
mission. 

Cardinal  Ritter  favored  ecumenism 
to  end  counter-Reformation  polemics. 
He  called  strongly  for  national  confer- 
ences of  bishops  with  juridical  power. 
He  supported  the  collegiality  of  bishops 
and  priests.  He  noted  that  the  Roman 
Curia  had  no  autonomous  existence,  but 
was  merely  a  body  delegated  by  the 
pope. 

Keep  the  discussion  of  Vatican  II 
going. 

William  Barnaby  Faherty,  S.J. 

Saint  Louis,  Mo. 

Kindred  Souls 

I  very  much  enjoyed  your  three  recent 
articles  (1 1/21),  occasioned  by  the 
25  th  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Dorothy  Day,  on  her  person  and  her 
work  through  the  Catholic  Worker 
Movement. 

Catherine  Doherty,  a  friend  of  Day 
years  ago,  died  20  years  ago  on  Dec. 
14.  The  bishop  of  Pembroke,  Ontario, 
will  celebrate  Mass  in  her  memory.  She 
was  the  foundress  of  the  Madonna 
House  Apostolate  and  one  of  the  great 
spiritual  writers  of  the  20th  century. 
May  I  suggest  some  similar  coverage  or 
articles  in  America  on  the  Baroness,  as 
she  was  affectionately  nicknamed? 
There  is  a  Web  page  dedicated  to  her 
at  www.catherinedoherty.org,  and  the 
postulator  for  her  cause  is  the  Rev. 
Robert  Wild  of  Madonna  House, 
Combermere,  Ont.,  Canada.  Catherine 
and  Dorothy  were  kindred  souls  in 
their  love  for  the  poor,  simplicity,  deep 
prayer  and  interracial  justice. 

Raphael  Bonanno,  O.F.M. 

Boston,  Mass. 
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Familiar  Work 

To  Peter  Duffy's  review  of  John  L. 
Allen  Jr.'s  Opus  Dei  (11/21)1  would  like 
to  add  two  impressions  I  had  after  read- 
ing the  book:  that  members  appear  to 
receive  everything  theological  and  spiri- 
tual from  other  members — there  was  no 
mention  of  outside  speakers  or  influ- 
ences; and  what  they  receive  comes  in  a 
mold  familiar  to  those  of  us  who  grew 
up  in  pre-Vatican  II  times,  and  tailored 


to  the  needs  of  the  individual  consumer. 

(Rev.)  Joseph  Walsh 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Bread  of  Life 

Congratulations  on  your  editorial 
"Budget  Cuts  and  the  Poor"  (1 1/28).  I 
wonder  if  any  of  our  bishops  will  deny 
the  Eucharist  to  the  members  of 
Congress  who  support  the  House  bill. 

Ed  McCarthy 
Yorktown  Heights,  N.Y. 


To  send  a  letter  to  the  editor  we  recommend  using  the  link  that  appears  at  the  bottom  of  articles  on 
America's  Web  site,  www.americamagazine.org.  This  allows  us  to  consider  your  letter  for  publication 
in  both  print  and  online  versions  of  the  magazine.  Letters  should  be  as  brief  as  possible  and  include 
the  writer's  name,  postal  address  and  daytime  phone  number.  Letters  may  also  be  sent  to  Ameri- 
ca's editorial  office  (address  on  page  2)  or  by  e-mail  to:  letters@americamagazine.org.  Letters  may 
be  edited  for  length  and  clarity. 


The  Institute  for  Religious  and  Pastoral 
Studies  invites  you  to  attend  the 

2006  homiletics  seminar  at 
the  University  of  Dallas 


January  9-13 


Rev.  Joseph  A.  Fitzmyer,  S.J. 

Dr.  Joseph  Martos 
Dr.  Toni  Craven 
Fr.  David  Knight 


The  Importance  Sound  Biblical 
Fxegesis  for  Preaching 

Homily  as  Sacrament 

Preaching  the  Old  Testament 

Spirituality  of  the  Preacher 


University  of  Dailas 

To  register  for  the  seminar  or  for  more  information, 
visit  www.udallas.edu/irps  or  call  888-447-1 RPS 


CRD 


Cod's  Activity: 
The  Heart  of  Spiritual  Direction 

A  unique  9-month  program 
for  experienced  spiritual  directors 


Center  for  Religious  Development 
2240  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Cambridge,  AAA  02140 
PH0NE:6i7"547-4i22,  FAX  617-491-9945 
E-mail:  infoa>crdcambridge.com,  www.crdcambridge.com 

The  Center  is  devoted  to: 

Exploring  God's  activity  as  it  seeks  to  permeate  directee,  director  and  supervisor 
Enabling  directee,  director  and  supervisor  to  become  more  alive  to  God's  activity 
Providing  ten  hours  weekly  of  ongoing  direction  with  people  from  diverse  walks 
of  life 

Engaging  the  director  with  God  acting:  in  directees  and  in  oneself  through 
ongoing  supervision 

Reflecting  continuously  on  God  inviting,  encouraging  and  challenging  all  those 
who  are  involved  in  the  ministry  of  direction 
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The  Word 

De-Christianizing 
Christmas? 

The  Nativity  of  the  Lord  (B),  Dec.  25,  2005 

Readings:  Isa  52:7-10;  Heb  1:1-4;  John  1:1-18 

"And  the  Word  became  flesh  and  made  his  dwelling  among  us"  (John  1:1-14) 


IN  RECENT  YEARS  there  has  been  a 
lively  controversy  about  "de- 
Christianizing"  Christmas.  We  all 
now  speak  vaguely  about  "the  holi- 
days." In  some  circles  the  greeting  "Merry 
Christmas"  has  become  forbidden  speech. 
Whether  one  regards  this  debate  as  serious 
or  silly,  it  does  raise  an  important  question: 
What  do  we  celebrate  on  Dec.  25? 

There  are  four  sets  of  Scripture  read- 
ings for  Masses  at  Christmas,  each  tied  to  a 


Canossian  Spirituality  Center 

5625  Isleta  Blvd  SW, 
Albuquerque,  NM  87105,  USA 
Phone:  (505)  452-9402 
Fax:  (505)  877-2571 
e-mail:  Spiritualityctr@aol.com 
www.geocities.com/fdccspirituality 


A  Sabbatical  Journey  in  the  Southwest 
Spring:  March  15-April  27,  2006 
Fall:  September  13-October  28,  2006 
Spring:  March  14-April  27,  2007 

A  6-week  holistic  sabbatical  program, 
for  men  and  women  religious,  and 
diocesan  priests,  that  offers  the  time, 
the  space,  and  the  guidance  to  step 
back  from  one's  ordinary  chronos 
activities  into  the  kairos  moment  of 
Sabbath,  in  a  peaceful  oasis  set  in  the 
desert  of  the  Southwest. 

Soiritual  direction,  daily  Eucharist,  input 
is,  and  small  group  sharing,  an 
3at,  outings,  and  other  activi- 
pari  of  the  program. 
9  information  or  to  register, 
ontact  the  director, 
?i       '  ■    th  Chamber,  Fdcc. 


different  time  of  day.  At  the  Vigil 
Mass  Matt  1:1-25  roots  the  birth  of 
Jesus  in  Israel's  history  and  biblical 
prophecy  (Isa  7:14).  At  midnight  the  clas- 
sic Christmas  story  from  Luke  2:1-14  is 
read,  while  at  dawn  we  hear  about  the  shep- 
herds' visit  to  the  infant  Jesus  from  Luke 
2:15-20.  During  the  day  the  Gospel  pas- 
sage is  the  prologue  to  John's  Gospel  (1:1- 
1 8).  The  Old  Testament  readings  are  from 
various  parts  of  Isaiah,  and  the  second  read- 
ings highlight  the  glorious  manifestation  of 
the  Word  made  flesh  among  us. 

No  biblical  text  expresses  better  what 
we  celebrate  at  Christmas  than  John  1:1- 
18,  the  Gospel  text  for  Masses  during  the 
day.  What  is  now  the  prologue  to  John's 
Gospel  is  very  likely  based  on  an  early 
Christian  hymn  that  celebrated  Jesus  as  the 
wisdom  of  God.  It  asserts  that  if  we  want  to 
know  who  God  is  and  what  God  regards  as 
true  wisdom,  we  should  look  to  Jesus  as  the 
Word  of  God. 

We  use  words  all  the  time  to  express 
our  thoughts  and  emotions.  When  we  want 
to  know  what  others  are  thinking  and  feel- 
ing, we  ask  them  to  express  their  thoughts 
and  emotions  in  words.  When  we  call  Jesus 
the  Word  of  God,  we  are  saying  that  he  is 
what  God  was  (and  is)  thinking  and  feeling, 
and  what  God  wants  to  tell  us.  In  Jesus  the 
Word,  God  has  revealed  to  us  who  God  is, 
what  God  thinks  and  feels  and  what  God 
wishes  us  to  be  and  do. 

At  Christmas  we  celebrate  the  fact  that 
in  Jesus  of  Nazareth  the  Word  has  become 
flesh  and  made  his  dwelling  among  us.  In 

DANIEL  J.  HARRINGTON,  S.J.,  is  professor  of 

New  Testament  at  Weston  Jesuit  School  of 
Theology  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 


this  way  God  has  revealed  not  only  who 
God  is  but  also  who  we  are  and  what  we  can 
become.  The  great  affirmation  of 
Christmas  is  that  when  the  Word  became 
flesh,  God  became  human  and  we  humans 
have  become  in  some  sense  divine.  Just  as 
Jesus  is  now  our  true  brother,  so  we  are  the 
true  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  Word  of 
God.  As  divine,  Jesus  is  in  a  unique  position 
to  serve  as  the  revelation  of  God.  As  human 
like  ourselves,  Jesus  helps  us  to  understand 
concretely  who  and  what  God  is. 

While  the  current  tendency  to  "de- 
Christianize"  Christmas  may  be  regarded 
as  either  amusing  or  lamentable,  for 
thoughtful  Christians  the  message  of 
Christmas  is  at  once  simple  and  profound. 
At  Christmas  we  affirm  with  St.  John  that 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  the  revealer  and  reve- 
lation of  God,  that  in  him  God  has  told  us 
who  God  is  and  what  God  wants  of  us,  and 
that  we  now  know  God  in  a  personal  and 
intimate  way. 

Praying  With  Scripture 

•  How  and  why  do  you  celebrate 
Christmas?  Do  you  give  any  time  to 
personal  meditation  and  prayer  on 
that  day? 

•  How  does  John  1:1-18  give  theologi- 
cal perspective  and  depth  to  the 
Christmas  story  as  it  is  told  in  Matt 
1:1-25  and  Luke  2:1-20? 

•  What  do  you  think  about  the  "de- 
Christianizing"  of  Christmas?  Is  it 
true?  is  it  important?  Is  it  good  or 
bad? 
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What's  In  a  Name? 

The  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  Mother  of  God  (B),  Jan.  1,  2006 

Readings:  Num  6:22-27;  Gal  4:4-7;  Luke  2:16-21 

"When  eight  days  were  completed for  his  circumcision,  he  was  named  Jesus,  the 
name  given  him  by  the  angel  before  he  was  conceived  in  the  womb"  (Luke  2:21) 


N 


AMES  ARE  IMPORTANT.  All 

of  us  like  to  be  called  by  our 
names.  It  indicates  recogni- 
tion and  even  friendship.  We 
are  annoyed  when  someone  gets  our  name 
wrong.  We  are  embarrassed  when  we  do 
not  know  or  forget  the  name  of  someone 
we  should  know.  When  others  make  fun 
of  our  name  or  deliberately  mispronounce 
it,  we  are  insulted.  In  many  cultures, 
including  the  biblical,  names  have  even 
greater  meaning  than  in  our  own.  They 
may  reflect  the  hopes  that  the  parents  had 
when  the  child  was  born,  or  the  admira- 
tion that  they  had  for  an  ancestor  or  rela- 
tive or  friend,  or  some  personal  character- 
istic that  they  perceived  in  the  infant. 

Jan.  J  is  New  Year's  Day.  In  the 
church  calendar  it  is  also  called  the  Octave 
of  Christmas,  the  Solemnity  of  Mary  the 
Mother  of  God  and  the  World  Day  of 
Peace.  One  theme  that  runs  through  all 
the  Scripture  readings  is  the  "name." 

The  Old  Testament  reading  contains 
the  priesdy  blessing  from  Num  6:22-27. 
God  tells  Moses  to  tell  his  brother  Aaron 
to  tell  his  sons  (the  priests  in  ancient 
Israel)  how  they  are  to  bless  the  people. 
This  ancient  prayer  invokes  the  distinctive 
Israelite  name  for  God,  Yahweh  in 
Hebrew  and  Lord  in  English,  upon  die 
people  three  times.  It  asks  for  divine  pro- 
tection, divine  favor  and  peace.  This 
prayer  is  especially  appropriate  for  New 
Year's  Day  and  for  the  World  Day  of 
Peace. 

Jesus  seems  to  have  had  a  special  name 
for  Yahweh,  the  God  of  Israel.  That  name 
was  Abba,  an  Aramaic  word  meaning 
father.  It  is  how  young  children  address 
their  fathers  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem 
today.  Many  sayings  in  the  Gospels  sug- 
gest that  Jesus  thought  of  and  addressed 
God  as  Abba,  and  invited  his  followers  to 
do  likewise.  In  its  historical  context  the 
title  implies  personal  relationship,  depen- 
dence and  respect. 


In  writing  to  the  Galatians,  Paul  took 
the  notion  of  God  as  the  Abba  of  Jesus,  and 
extended  it  to  describe  the  distinctive  status 
that  those  who  are  "in  Christ"  have  as 
adopted  children  of  God.  As  children  of 
God  we  can  share  in  Jesus'  special  relation- 
ship with  God  and  call  upon  God  with  the 
name  Abba. 

According  to  Luke  2:21,  Jesus  was  cir- 
cumcised and  received  the  name  Yeshua 
eight  days  after  his  birth.  The  name  is  a 
form  of  Joshua  ("Yehoshua")  and  derives 
from  the  Hebrew  verb  yashah  ("save").  It 
means  "Yahweh  saves."  Implicit  in  this 
name  in  the  Old  Testament  context  is  the 
theological  claim  that  the  creator  God,  the 
lord  and  sustainer  of  all,  has  entered  into 
human  history,  established  a  special  rela- 
tionship with  a  people  and  promised  to  save 
them  from  their  enemies. 

While  this  name  was  fitting  for  Joshua, 
it  was  especially  appropriate  (though  not 
unique)  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  As  Christians 
we  believe  that  through  Jesus  God's  saving 
power  has  extended  beyond  the  land  and 
people  of  ancient  Israel  to  encompass  all 
humankind  in  matters  of  the  Spirit.  We 
believe  that  through  Jesus  we  have  been 
freed  from  the  dominion  of  sin,  death  and 
the  Law,  and  freed  for  life  in  the  Spirit.  We 
believe  that  "God  saves"  us  in  and  through 
Jesus.  His  name  accurately  reflects  what  we 
believe  about  the  one  who  bears  it. 

Daniel  J.  Harrington 

Praying  With  Scripture 

•  What  are  your  hopes  and  prayers 
for  2006?  Are  you  planning  to  do  any- 
thing differently? 

•  Do  you  pray  to  God  as  "Abba, 
Father"?  Why,  or  why  not?  What  does 
the  title  as  applied  to  God  mean  to 
you? 

•  What  are  some  similarities  and 
some  differences  between  Joshua  the 
son  of  Nun  and  Jesus  of  Nazareth? 
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week  educational  programs  that  include 
study  in  the  psychological,  spiritual, 
ethical,  and  biological  dimensions  of 
human  sexuality.  These  educational 
programs  are  designed  for  personal  and 
professional  development  and  integration. 
Ideal  programs  for  those  whose  ministry 
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persons  or  as  part  of  a  renewal  or 
sabbatical  experience. 
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Services. 
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Kevin  P.  McClone,  M.Div.  Psy.D. 
Director  Institute  for  Sexuality  Studies 
5420  South  Cornell  Avenue  #  103 
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WHO  WILL  WATCH  OVER  THOSE  WHO  WATCH  OVER  US? 


The  U.S.  Air  Force  has  a  critical  need  for  Catholic  priests  to  administer  the  sacraments  to  our  women  and  men  in 
uniform  and  their  dependents.  In  fact,  currently  many  of  our  bases  lack  a  priest,  which  means  we  need  someone  to, 
literally,  answer  our  prayers.  To  learn  how  a  person  of  thee  lot  hcan  be  aheroinuni  form,  call  1-800-803-2452 

or  email  us  at  john.kurzakOrs.af.mil. 
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The  catholic  WORKER  is  just  around 
the  corner  from  my  rectory,  and 
ever  since  I  moved  to  that  neigh- 
borhood on  the  Lower  East  Side, 
I  have  felt  blessed  by  the  proximity.  I 
should  really  say  Catholic  Workers,  with  an 
s,  because  there  are  actually  two  Worker 
communities  a  stone's  throw  from  each 
other.  One  is  St.  Joseph  House,  the  com- 
munity for  men  on  East  First  Street.  The 
other  is  Maryhouse  for  women  on  East 
Third  Street.  Each  community  is  a  combi- 
nation of  volunteers  and  older  men  and 
women  in  need  of  some  help  in  getting 
around.  In  addition,  each  house  provides 
various  forms  of  outreach  in  the  form  of 
clothing  and  meals  for  those  who  come  in 
from  the  street.  On  Saturday  evenings, 
after  Evening  Prayer,  one  of  the 
Maryhouse  volunteers  shows  a  video  for 
residents  and  any  neighborhood  people 
who  might  happen  by.  I  attend  on  most 
Saturdays,  impressed  at  how  easily  the  min- 
gling of  different  kinds  of  people  takes 
place  those 
evenings. 

I  thought  of 
the  Catholic 


her  travels  around  the  country  and  even 
abroad.  She  went  to  India  with  Eileen  Egan 
and  met  Mother  Teresa,  who  subsequently 
visited  the  Catholic  Worker. 

My  first  personal  encounter  with 
Dorothy  Day  occurred  at  the  Catholic 
Worker  farm  in  Tivoli,  N.Y.,  in  the  1960's, 
during  a  retreat  led  by  her  friend,  the  Rev. 
John  Hugo.  I  had  not  yet  entered  religious 
life,  and  when  I  asked  Father  Hugo  for  sug- 
gestions about  a  congregation,  he  said,  "It 
doesn't  matter  which  one."  But  when  the 
time  came  I  joined  the  Jesuits,  and  that  cir- 
cumstance eventually  led  me  to  Nativity, 
where  I  first  lived  in  the  1970's  and  where  I 
had  the  humbling  experience,  while  cele- 
brating Mass,  of  seeing  Dorothy  seated  a 
few  pews  away  in  those  modest  surround- 
ings. Dorothy's  presence  at  Nativity  is  still 
very  much  alive.  In  the  little  chapel  used 
for  weekday  Mass,  the  first  thing  people  see 
on  entering  is  an  icon-like  drawing  of  her 
opposite  the  door.  And  with  her  friend 
Frank  Donovan  generally  present  for  those 

late  afternoon 
liturgies,  one 


Of  Many  Things 


Workers  especial- 
ly last  month,  because  Nov.  8  was  the  date 
Dorodiy  Day  was  bom,  and  Nov.  29  was  the 
25th  anniversary  of  her  death.  The  latter 
was  observed  with  a  Mass  followed  by  a  talk- 
by  Robert  Ellsberg,  a  former  editor  of  the 
Catholic  Worker  newspaper  and  now  editor 
in  chief  of  Orbis  Books.  Dorothy,  together 
with  the  movement's  co-founder,  Peter 
Maurin,  first  began  to  distribute  the  newspa- 
per on  Union  Square  in  1933.  It  continues 
to  be  published  regularly  and  is  still  sold  for 
a  token  one  cent.  Its  subscribers  are  all  over 
the  world.  Recently  a  visitor  from  Zambia 
staying  at  Nativity  asked  to  have  his  name 
put  on  the  mailing  list,  so  I  gave  the  infor- 
mation to  Frank  Donovan,  an  octogenarian 
friend  of  Dorothy's  who  is  die  paper's  busi- 
ness manager. 

I  first  heard  of  Dorothy  Day  over  40 
years  ago  from  a  friend  who  told  me  of  her 
classic  autobiography,  The  Long  Loneliness. 
It  describes  her  conversion  to  Catholicism 
and  subsequent  dedication  to  a  life  of  ser- 
vice to  the  poor  and  the  disenfranchised, 
lived  out  in  accord  with  the  principles  of 
Gospel  nonviolence — principles  that  led 
her  to  oppose  war  of  all  kinds — a  stance 
chat  brought  many  to  criticize  her  during 
World  War  IT.  Reading  The  Long  Loneliness 
in  the  1960's  and  subsequently  following 
her  column  in  The  Catholic  Worker  news- 
paper, On  Pilgrimage,  kept  me  abreast  of 


senses  her  abid- 
ing spirit. 
Even  at 

America,  her  spirit  is  also  present  through 
bound  copies  of  articles  she  wrote  for  us  in 
the  early  1930's.  One,  "Hunger  Marchers 
in  Washington,"  appeared  on  Dec.  24, 
1932,  when  the  Great  Depression  was 
tightening  its  painful  grip.  Dorothy  was 
there  with  the  marchers,  just  as  she  was 
present  in  Tennessee  in  1936  to  lend  sup- 
port to  a  union  trying  to  help  evicted 
sharecroppers.  That  experience  she 
described  in  an  article  that  appeared  in 
America  on  March  7,  1936, 
"Sharecroppers."  It  begins:  "It  was  seven- 
teen above  zero  when  we  started  out  this 
morning,"  and  goes  on  to  describe  the  mis- 
ery and  hunger  of  families  with  sick  chil- 
dren, trying  to  survive  in  tents  and  barns. 

Today,  the  neighborhood  around  the 
two  Catholic  Worker  houses  has  been  gen- 
trified,  and  Dorothy  would  be  saddened  to 
know  of  the  many  displacements  of  low- 
income  neighbors,  driven  out  by  the 
upward  spiral  of  rents  in  tenements  that 
once  housed  immigrants.  But  changes  in 
the  neighborhood  notwithstanding,  poor 
people  know  where  to  seek  help,  so  they 
continue  to  find  their  way  to  both  Worker 
houses,  aware  that  they  will  receive  not 
only  material  assistance,  but  the  respectful 
welcome  that  distinguishes  Catholic 
Worker  houses  across  the  country. 

George  M.  Anderson,  S.J. 
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Editorial 


Exit  or  Not? 

Representative  john  murtha,  Democrat 
of  Pennsylvania,  is  a  decorated  veteran,  a 
member  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  a  longtime  hawk  on  defense 
matters.  So  Washington  had  a  rude  awak- 
ening when  he  declared  on  Nov.  1 7  that  the  time  had 
come  for  the  United  States  to  withdraw  its  troops  from 
Iraq.  Some  commentators  regarded  his  announcement  as 
the  tipping  point  in  the  growing  national  debate  over  the 
war.  The  House  promptly  voted  403  to  3  against  an  ini- 
tiative that  urged  quick  withdrawal.  Earlier  the  Senate 
had  passed  a  measure  demanding  quarterly  reports  on 
"progress"  in  Iraq  from  the  administration.  Both  mea- 
sures, however,  amount  to  little  more  than  political  pos- 
turing; neither  initiated  the  serious  debate  the  nation 
deserves. 

Congressman  Murtha  s  chief  concern  was  the  impact 
of  the  war  on  the  U.S.  military  itself.  With  more  than 
2,000  dead,  with  the  maimed  and  wounded  exceeding 
15,000,  with  many  units  on  their  third  and  fourth  rota- 
tions to  Iraq,  with  ground  equipment  run  down  and  with 
military  readiness  for  challenges  outside  Iraq  and 
Afghanistan  at  a  minimum,  there  is  much  to  worry  about. 
Mr.  Murtha,  who  is  in  contact  with  the  families  of  serving 
personnel,  with  veterans  and  officers  below  the  three-star 
level,  has  the  pulse  of  those  Americans  with  the  most  at 
stake  in  the  conflict.  Unfortunately,  the  congressman 
offered  no  reflection  on  the  cost  of  the  war  to  the  Iraqi 
people,  whose  dead  outnumber  the  U.S.  fallen  by  at  least 
ten  to  one.  Nor  did  he  comment,  a  week  after  the  hotel 
bombings  in  Amman,  Jordan,  on  the  import  of  a  with- 
drawal for  the  region  and  for  the  struggle  against  global 
terrorism. 

The  Bush  administration  has  put  the  country  in  a 
lethal  bind.  Having  deceived  itself  into  believing  that  it 
could  win  a  quick  war  and  occupy  a  country  with  minimal 
troop  involvement,  it  has  stirred  up  a  hornet's  nest  of  ter- 
rorism that  the  military  does  not  seem  able  to  suppress. 
Terrorism  has  already  become  the  most  evident  symptom 
of  an  incipient  Sunni-Shiite  civil  war,  with  even  mosques 
becoming  targets  for  suicide  bombers.  As  intractable  as  an 
internecine  conflict  may  seem,  it  should  not  be  an  occa- 
sion for  the  United  States  to  order  an  immediate  pullout. 
Having  provoked  the  conflict,  the  United  States  bears 


responsibility  to  secure  the  peace.  Peace,  however,  will  be 
out  of  reach  as  long  as  the  administration  persists  in  wag- 
ing the  war  with  too  little  planning  and  too  few  resources. 

One  of  the  few  U.S.  politicians  who  understands  this 
is  Senator  John  McCain,  Republican  of  Arizona.  Another 
is  former  President  Bill  Clinton.  McCain  believes  that 
with  an  increase  in  troop  strength  and  protracted  involve- 
ment the  fight  against  the  insurgents  can  be  won.  Clinton 
agrees.  "We  should  all  want  this  enterprise  to  work,"  he 
told  an  audience  in  Westchester  County,  N.Y.,  last  month, 
"and  there's  a  lot  of  evidence  it  can  still  work." 

If  the  administration  does  not  find  new  ways  to 
counter  the  insurgency,  rebuild  the  military — with  an 
emphasis  on  language  and  cultural  sensitivity  as  well  as 
peacekeeping  and  counterinsurgency  skills — then  bring- 
ing the  troops  home  is  common  sense.  As  it  is  being 
fought  the  war  is  a  failed  policy  wrapped,  as  Mr.  Murtha 
said,  in  illusion.  If  we  continue  on  the  current  course,  we 
are  doomed  to  failure,  and  withdrawal  will  inevitably  fol- 
low. Why  should  more  American  blood  be  shed  for  a 
failed  policy?  The  only  way  to  persist  in  the  struggle  and 
properly  exercise  U.S.  responsibilities  is  with  new  policies 
and  new  personnel. 

Though  President  Bush  and  Vice  President  Cheney 
will  be  with  us  another  three  years,  several  of  the  war- 
minded  neoconservatives  who  designed  this  war  have 
already  left  the  administration.  But  Secretary  of  Defense 
Donald  Rumsfeld  remains  in  office.  Much  of  the  blame 
for  the  incompetence  with  which  the  war  has  been  waged 
can  be  laid  at  his  feet,  in  particular  the  allocation  of  too 
few  troops  to  win  the  peace.  If  a  new  policy  with  new 
resources  can  be  mobilized,  Mr.  Rumsfeld  will  have  to  be 
replaced. 

strategic  and  moral  reasons  argue  for  staying  the  course. 
Strategic  considerations  include  the  possible  breakup  of 
Iraq  and  the  risk  of  a  large-scale  regional  war,  the  expan- 
sion of  Iranian  influence  and  the  spread  of  militant  Islam 
and,  it  must  be  admitted,  the  extension  of  global  terror- 
ism. Among  the  moral  arguments  are  the  duty  of  an  occu- 
pying power  to  provide  security  for  the  population  and 
what  Colin  Powell  termed  the  Pottery  Barn  rule:  "You 
break  it,  you  own  it." 

But  these  arguments  obtain  only  if  the  U.S.  effort  can 
be  remade.  If  not,  the  historic  American  instinct  for 
short-term  overseas  adventures  will  reassert  itself.  If  that 
is  where  we  are  headed,  then,  as  Mr.  Murtha  contended, 
the  troops  need  to  be  withdrawn  in  good  order,  sooner 
rather  than  later. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


Vatican  Document  on  Homosexuals 


A  long-awaited  Vatican  document  drew  a 
sharp  line  against  priesdy  ordination  of 
homosexuals,  but  in  the  process  raised  a 
series  of  delicate  questions  for  church 
leaders  and  seminary  officials.  The  six- 
page  instruction,  prepared  by  the 
Congregation  for  Catholic  Education,  said 
the  church  cannot  ordain  men  who  are 
active  homosexuals,  who  have  "deeply 
rooted"  homosexual  tendencies  or  who 
support  the  "gay  culture."  Those  who 
have  overcome  "transitory"  homosexual 
tendencies,  however,  could  be  ordained,  it 
said.  The  document  was  published  on 
Nov.  29.  The  instruction's  bottom  line 
was  that  homosexual  men  should  not  be 
accepted  into  seminaries  or  ordained  to 
the  priesthood. 

The  instruction  has  drawn  both  praise 
and  criticism  from  U.S.  bishops  and  semi- 
nary officials.  While  some  praised  it  as  a 
reaffirmation  of  church  teaching  on  sexual 
morality  and  the  need  to  assure  the  com- 
mitment to  celibacy  by  candidates  to  the 
Latin-rite  priesthood,  others  said  the  doc- 
ument is  also  hurtful  to  priests  and  semi- 
narians who  are  homosexual  and  celibate. 
Several  bishops  and  seminary  administra- 
tors said  that  the  criteria  in  the  Vatican 
document  about  judging  homosexuals  is 
already  compatible  with  what  is  being 
done  in  the  United  States  and  noted  that 
the  document  does  not  offer  any  specific 
procedures  for  screening  seminarians, 
leaving  bishops  and  religious  superiors 
flexibility  in  applying  the  criteria.  It  is  "a 
timely  document,"  expressing  a  "Christian 
realism  about  what  is  expected  in  candi- 
dates for  the  priesthood,"  said  Bishop 
William  S.  Skylstad  of  Spokane,  Wash., 
president  of  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Catholic  Bishops. 

Bishop  Skylstad  said  the  document 
should  encourage  bishops  and  religious 
superiors  to  discuss  with  seminary  rectors 
and  vocations  directors  the  criteria  for 
judging  the  maturity  priesthood  candi- 
dates should  have  on  emotional  and  sexual 
matters.  The  bishop  made  the  comments 
in  a  statement  on  Nov.  29. 

Bishops  from  several  countries  said  the 
V  atican's  new  instruction  requires  careful 
1  n    pretation  and  application.  Archbishop 
•  ;  re  Gaumond  of  Sherbrooke,  Quebec, 


president  of  the  Canadian  bishops'  confer- 
ence, said  that  before  the  document's 
release  he  and  other  Canadian  church  offi- 
cials had  discussed  the  document  with  offi- 
cials of  the  Congregation  for  Catholic 
Education.  Congregation  officials  made 
clear  that  in  the  case  of  deeply  rooted 
homosexual  orientation,  "those  who  do 
not  want  to  change  their  orientation  may 
not  be  suitable  candidates,"  Archbishop 
Gaumond  told  Catholic  News  Service  in 
Rome  on  Nov.  29. 

Cardinal  Cormac  Murphy-O'Connor 
of  Westminster,  president  of  die  Catholic 
Bishops'  Conference  of  England  and 
Wales,  said  in  a  statement  that  all  priests 
need  to  live  lives  of  celibate  chastity,  what- 
ever their  sexual  orientation.  "Bishops 
must  ensure  that  men  are  not  admitted  to 
the  priesthood  for  whom  its  requirements 
and  demands  will  be  too  burdensome  or 
impossible  to  fulfill,"  the  cardinal  said. 


The  Swiss  bishops'  conference  also 
focused  on  the  issue  of  priestly  celibacy  or 
chastity,  which  was  not  specifically  men- 
tioned in  the  Vatican  document.  The 
Swiss  bishops  said  in  a  statement  that  for 
all  priests  the  commitment  to  celibacy  was 
made  "independent  of  our  sexual  orienta- 
tion." The  bishops  quoted  from  their  own 
pastoral  letter  of  2002,  which  said  that 
people  of  homosexual  orientation  could 
carry  out  church  ministries  as  long  as  they 
lived  celibate  fives.  In  view  of  the  new 
Vatican  statement,  the  Swiss  bishops  said 
that  "if  a  homosexual  tendency  does  not 
permit  a  man  to  live  in  chastity,  then 
admission  to  holy  orders  is  not  possible." 

Auxiliary  Bishop  Herve  Giraud  of 
Lyon,  president  of  the  French  bishops' 
commission  for  ordained  ministry,  said  the 
question  of  "affective  maturity"  in  semi- 
naries was  a  complicated  one.  His  com- 
ments were  reported  by  the  French 
Catholic  newspaper  La  Croix.  Bishop 
Giraud  said  seminarians,  like  other  young 


Cardinal  Beatifies  13  Mexican  Martyrs 


Nearly  eight  decades  after  being  killed 
by  the  government  for  their  role  in  a 
Catholic  uprising  in  Mexico,  1 3  martyrs 
were  beatified  before  tens  of  thousands 
in  Guadalajara's  Jalisco  Stadium.  "They 
are  a  permanent  example,  a  stimulus  for 
defending  the  faith  and  having  faith  in 
current  society,"  Pope  Benedict  XVI 
said  in  a  video  message  projected  on 
huge  screens  in  the  stadium.  The  pope, 


unlike  his  predecessor,  does  not  preside 
over  beatification  liturgies.  Cardinal 
Jose  Saraiva  Martins  of  Portugal,  pre- 
fect of  the  Vatican  Congregation  for 
Saints'  Causes,  presided  over  the  Mass 
for  an  estimated  55,000  chanting  and 
singing  people.  Eight  of  the  martyrs 
were  from  Jalisco  State,  where  venera- 
tion of  the  martyrs  is  especially 
widespread. 


MEXICANS  IN  TRADITIONAL  DRESS  participate  in  the  beatification  ceremony  of  13  martyrs  killed 
in  the  1920's.  The  ceremony  was  attended  by  tens  of  thousands  in  Jalisco  Stadium  in 
Guadalajara,  Mexico,  on  Nov.  20. 
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men  in  their  20's,  can  sometimes  go 
through  a  narcissistic  stage  that  is  not  the 
same  as  homosexuality.  "It  would  be 
unjust  to  immediately  discard  diose  who 
believe  themselves  or  declare  themselves 
homosexual.  The  text  rightly  asks  not  to 
move  too  quickly,"  he  said.  Bishop  Giraud 
also  said  the  document  appears  to  respond 
not  so  much  to  the  situation  in  France,  but 
to  "the  Anglo-Saxon  world,  where  the  'gay 
culture'  crosses  even  into  the  seminaries." 
"In  our  country,"  he  said,  "the  criteria  of 
vocational  discernment... have  helped  to 
determine  vocations  with  wisdom."  He 
said  it  appeared  that  France  had  fewer 
problems  than  die  rest  of  the  world  on 
this  question. 


Pope  Assigns  Jurisdiction 
at  Assisi  to  Local  Bishop 

Saying  the  work  of  the  Franciscan  friars 
in  Assisi  needs  to  be  better  coordinated 
with  the  work  of  the  local  diocese,  Pope 
Benedict  XVI  issued  a  formal  order  giving 
jurisdiction  over  activities  at  the  two 
Franciscan  basilicas  to  the  local  bishop. 
The  apostolic  letter  containing  new 
norms  for  the  basilicas  of  St.  Francis  and 
St.  Mary  of  the  Angels  in  Assisi  was  pub- 
lished on  Nov.  19  at  the  Vatican.  The 
same  day,  the  Vatican  announced  that 
Pope  Benedict  XVI  had  named 
Archbishop  Domenico  Sorrentino,  57, 
secretary  of  the  Congregation  for  Divine 
Worship  and  the  Sacraments,  to  head  the 
Diocese  of  Assisi-Nocera  Umbra-Gualdo 
Tadino.  In  his  brief  letter,  Pope  Benedict 
said  the  popes  always  have  had  "unique 
bonds  and  special  concern"  for  the 
Basilica  of  St.  Francis,  where  the  saint  is 
buried,  and  the  Basilica  of  St.  Mary, 
which  is  built  around  the  small  chapel 
where  St.  Francis  founded  his  order. 

Turkey  Continues  to  Deny 
Rights  to  Christians 

A  month  after  Turkey  began  talks  to  join 
the  European  Union,  the  European 
Commission  said  the  country  denies  reli- 
gious freedom  to  Catholics  and  other 
Christian  minorities.  "The  current  legal 
framework  [in  Turkey]  still  does  not  rec- 
ognize the  right  of  religious  communities 
to  establish  legal  associations  to  promote 
and  practice  their  religions,"  the  commis- 
sion said  in  a  2005  progress  report.  "Non- 


Muslim  religious  communities  continue 
to  encounter  significant  problems.  They 
face  restricted  property  rights  and  inter- 
ference in  managing  their  foundations, 
and  they  are  not  allowed  to  train  clergy." 
The  report  by  the  commission,  an  admin- 
istrative body  of  the  European  Union, 
said  Turkey  had  ratified  international 
human  rights  agreements  and  accepted 
European  Court  judgments.  But  it  added 
that  "only  very  limited  progress"  had 
been  noted  on  religious  rights  "in  terms 
of  both  legislation  and  practice"  and  said 
Turkey  still  needed  to  "strengthen  and 
enforce"  its  domestic  laws. 

First  U.K.  Ambassador  to 
Vatican  Since  Reformation 

Britain  has  appointed  its  first  Catholic 
ambassador  to  the  Vatican  since  the 
Protestant  Reformation.  The  Foreign 
Office  announced  in  mid-November 
that  it  had  chosen  Francis  Campbell, 
35,  as  a  replacement  for  Kathryn 
Colvin,  who  retired  in  September. 
Campbell  will  take  up  his  position  in 
December.  Diplomatic  relations 
between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Vatican  were  restored  in  1914  after  a 
break  of  350  years,  but  in  1917  the 
Foreign  Office  issued  a  memorandum 
saying  that  Britain's  representative 
"should  not  be  filled  with  unreasoning 
awe  of  the  pope,"  and  the  post  has 
always  been  filled  by  a  Protestant. 

Chilean  Movie  Recalls 
U.S.  Priest-Teacher 

An  award-winning  Chilean  movie  titled 
"Machuca"  opening  in  some  U.S.  cities 
features  the  story  of  St.  George's  School 
in  Santiago,  Chile,  and  its  headmaster, 
Gerardo  Whelan,  C.S.C.,  known  to  stu- 
dents as  "Gerardo."  Father  Whelan,  a 
U.S. -born  Holy  Cross  priest,  was  head- 
master until  shortly  after  the  military 
coup  in  1973  that  overthrew  the  elected 
Socialist  President  Salvador  Allende  and 
brought  Gen.  Augosto  Pinochet  to 
power.  Allende  died  in  the  coup.  Even 
after  Father  Whelan  was  himself  deposed 
from  his  post  by  the  Chilean  military,  he 
remained  in  Chile,  helping  slum  dwellers 
and  biding  his  time  until  he  could  return 
to  the  school  he  loved.  "Machuca"  won 
an  award  last  year  from  Signis,  the  World 


Catholic  Association  for  Communication. 
The  film  is  slowly  making  its  way  across 
the  United  States  with  screenings  in 
selected  cities.  In  the  film,  Pedro  Machuca 
is  one  of  the  children  from  a  shantytown 
near  Santiago  enrolled  at  "St.  Patrick's," 
an  English-language  school  run  by 
"Father  McEnroe." 

Swiss  Guard  Marks 
500th  Anniversary 

One  of  the  Vatican's  most  popular  tourist 
attractions  is  about  to  celebrate  its  500th 
anniversary  with  a  special  series  of  stamps, 


The  logo  for  the  celebration  of  the  500th 
anniversary  of  the  Swiss  Guard  was  designed 
by  Rudolf  Mirer,  a  former  member  of  the  corps. 

concerts,  Masses  and  a  450-mile  march. 
The  Swiss  Guard  officially  turns  500  on 
Jan.  22,  the  anniversary  of  the  arrival  in 
Rome  of  150  Swiss  soldiers  recruited  to 
serve  and  protect  Pope  Julius  II.  The 
Vatican's  commemorative  stamps,  featur- 
ing artwork  by  former  guard  Rudolf 
Mirer,  went  on  sale  on  Nov.  22  at  the 
Vatican  and  in  Switzerland,  marking  die 
first  Vatican-Swiss  stamp  package.  Also  in 
anticipation  of  the  anniversary,  a  history  of 
the  Guard  written  by  Sgt.  Christian- 
Roland  Marcel  Richard  was  released  on 
Nov.  9.  Col.  Elmar  Mader,  commander  of 
the  Guard,  said  Richard's  work  marked 
the  first  time  that  an  active  guard  has  pub- 
lished a  book  describing  life  in  the  corps. 


From  CNS  and  other  sources.  CNS  photos. 
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Protesters  speak  out  against  the  Central  American  Free  Trade  Agreement  during  a  demonstration  in 
Tegucigalpa,  Honduras,  in  June  2003 


Battling  global  inequality  with  trade 

Global  Trade  and  the 
Common  Good 

-  BY  ANDREW  SMALL  - 


N  his  encyclical  on  the  Eucharist,  Ecclesia  de  Eucharistia,  published  in  2003, 
Pope  John  Paul  II  repeated  St.  Pauls  admonition  to  the  early  church:  "[Tjt  is 
'unworthy'  of  a  Christian  community  to  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper  amid 
division  and  indifference  towards  the  poor."  In  the  year  of  the  pope's  passing, 
there  are  positive  signs  that  concern  for  the  poor  is  alive  and  well. 


At  the  start  of  2005,  Americans  donated  $1.3  billion  to  help  with  relief  efforts  in 
areas  hit  by  the  tsunami  in  Asia — a  record  for  an  overseas  disaster.  The  public  gave  $1.7 
billion  after  hurricane  Katrina  hit  the  U.S.  Gulf  Coast  on  Aug.  29.  At  the  same  time,  the 
United  States  continued  to  lead  the  global  fight  against  H.I.V./AIDS.  And  the  commit- 
ment of  the  Group  of  Eight  leading  economies  to  cancel  debt  of  heavily  indebted  coun- 
tries is  evidence  that  the  poor  are  not  abandoned. 
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ice  in  a  world  that  has  little  time  for  either, 
conomic  and  Social  Compacts 

i  a  wide-ranging  talk  to  members  of  the  U.S.  Congress 
id  Catholic  bishops  from  across  the  hemisphere  recently, 
Cardinal  Francis  George  of  Chicago  recognized  the  signif- 
ance  of  global  trade  in  battling  inequality  and  promoting 
culture  of  life.  Cardinal  George,  vice  president  of  the  U.S. 
ishops'  Conference,  recalled  the  legacy  of  Pope  John  Paul 
and  his  struggle  against  totalitarianism.  False  promises 
rought  down  Communism,  the  cardinal  said;  and  though 
f  a  different  order,  false  promises  create  problems  for  the 
>cial  contract  in  the  United  States. 

Under  Communism,  the  cardinal  noted,  people  were 
romised  social  justice  in  exchange  for  personal  liberty,  an 
Lternal  contradiction  that  led  to  the  demise  of 
ommunism.  The  free  market,  on  the  other  hand,  promis- 
;  that  if  we  accept  inequality  long  enough,  in  the  end  there 
ill  be  more  wealth  for  everyone.  While  there  is  evidence 
lat  this  promise  brings  increased  prosperity,  there  is  also 
/idence  that  it  does  not  work  for  all  and  that  the  cost  to  the 
Dor  is  too  great. 

Cardinal  George  has  pointed  to  a  fundamental  flaw  in 
irrent  efforts  to  liberalize  the  global  economy.  It  follows, 
terefore,  that  no  system  of  laws  can  accept  growing 
lequality  as  a  means  to  an  end.  Justice  cannot  be  traded  for 
ealth.  While  economic  globalization  has  its  own  logic,  it 
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billion  after  hurricane  Katrina  hit  the  U.S.  Gulf  Coast  on  Aug.  29.  At  the  same  time,  the 
United  States  continued  to  lead  the  global  fight  against  H.I.V/AIDS.  And  the  commit- 
ment of  the  Group  of  Eight  leading  economies  to  cancel  debt  of  heavily  indebted  coun- 
tries  is  evidence  that  the  poor  are  not  abandoned. 
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Despite  these  positive  signs,  the  poor  are  getting  poor- 
er, and  the  gap  between  rieh  and  poor  is  getting  wider.  The 
combined  wealth  of  the  500  richest  individuals  in  the  world 
is  greater  than  that  of  the  416  million  poorest.  Ten  percent 
of  the  globe  earns  over  50  percent  of  the  world's  income, 
while  40  percent  earns  just  five  percent. 

Inequity,  not  prosperity,  is  what  ails  us,  and  no  amount 
of  public  or  private  sharing  of  wealth,  however  necessary, 
can  realistically  overcome  that  fact.  What  is  required  is  a 
reform  of  the  rules  of  the  global  economy  itself,  starting 
with  the  global  trading  system.  As  2005  ends,  there  will  be 
a  chance  to  make  the  global  economy  work  for  all. 

This  December,  the  148  nations  of  the  World  Trade 
Organization  will  gather  in  Hong  Kong  to  advance  the  lat- 
est round  of  trade  negotiations  with  the  goal  of  making 
trade  promote  development.  Success  will  depend  on  two 
things.  First,  the  WTO.  will  have  to  right  the  wrongs  of 
the  past  by  fixing  unfair  trade  rules.  Second,  rich  countries 
will  need  to  go  the  extra  mile  and  make  sure  poor  countries 
are  afforded  generous  trade  terms. 

So  far,  increased  trade  has  worked  well  for  a  few,  and  it 
is  easy  to  see  why.  While  preaching  open  markets  and  free 
trade,  rich  countries  have  maintained  a  formidable  range  of 
protectionist  measures  that  have  skewed  the  benefits  of 
globalization  in  their  favor.  Inequality  is  not  the  work  of  a 
hidden  hand.  Inequality  has  its  causes.  But  it  also  has  its 
solutions,  though  they  may  require  patience  and  persever- 


ance in  a  world  that  has  little  time  for  either. 
Economic  and  Social  Compacts 

In  a  wide-ranging  talk  to  members  of  the  U.S.  Congress 
and  Catholic  bishops  from  across  the  hemisphere  recently, 
Cardinal  Francis  George  of  Chicago  recognized  the  signif- 
icance of  global  trade  in  battling  inequality  and  promoting 
a  culture  of  life.  Cardinal  George,  vice  president  of  the  U.S. 
Bishops'  Conference,  recalled  the  legacy  of  Pope  John  Paul 
II  and  his  struggle  against  totalitarianism.  False  promises 
brought  down  Communism,  the  cardinal  said;  and  though 
of  a  different  order,  false  promises  create  problems  for  the 
social  contract  in  the  United  States. 

Under  Communism,  the  cardinal  noted,  people  were 
promised  social  justice  in  exchange  for  personal  liberty,  an 
internal  contradiction  that  led  to  the  demise  of 
Communism.  The  free  market,  on  the  other  hand,  promis- 
es that  if  we  accept  inequality  long  enough,  in  the  end  there 
will  be  more  wealth  for  everyone.  While  there  is  evidence 
that  this  promise  brings  increased  prosperity,  there  is  also 
evidence  that  it  does  not  work  for  all  and  that  the  cost  to  the 
poor  is  too  great. 

Cardinal  George  has  pointed  to  a  fundamental  flaw  in 
current  efforts  to  liberalize  the  global  economy.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  no  system  of  laws  can  accept  growing 
inequality  as  a  means  to  an  end.  Justice  cannot  be  traded  for 
wealth.  While  economic  globalization  has  its  own  logic,  it 
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does  not  have  its  own  ethic.  Without  a  moral  framework, 
the  logic  of  greater  economic  integration  may  increase 
wealth  while  railing  to  respond  to  die  needs  of  all,  especial- 
ly the  most  vulnerable.  And  that,  sooner  or  later,  would  be 
its  undoing. 

Behind  the  complicated  economics,  divergent  opinions 
on  free  trade  rage.  Some  see  free  trade  as  the  solution  to  all 
problems;  others  see  it  as  the  source  of  all  problems.  For 
this  reason,  the  cardinal's  insight  comes  at  an  important 
moment  for  global  trade.  Congress  is  still  smarting  from  a 
bruising  battle  over  the  U.S. -Central  American  Free  Trade 
Agreement  diat  passed  by  a  smaller  margin  than  the  North 
American  Free  Trade  Agreement  10  years  earlier.  Clearly 
Nafta  s  benefits  are  not  obvious  to  everyone.  Meanwhile, 
the  United  States  and  147  other  members  of  the  World 
Trade  Organization  are  locked  in  tense  negotiations  in  the 
run-up  to  Hong  Kong.  Trade  was  supposed  to  unite  people 
and  nations.  It  is  in  danger  of  doing  just  the  opposite. 

Doha  and  the  Post-Sept.  11  World 

Two  mondis  after  Sept.  11,  2001,  WTO.  members  met  in 
Doha,  Qatar,  and  agreed  to  make  trade  an  engine  of  devel- 
opment, echoing  the  plan  of  the  Allied  powers  after  World 
War  II  to  link  fair  trade  rules  with  global  stability.  The  so- 
called  Doha  Declaration  recognized  that  trade  was  not 
working  for  poor  countries,  and  it  placed  their  interests  at 
the  heart  of  the  current  trade  round.  For  now,  agriculture  is 
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both  a  keystone  and  stumbling  block  in  the  Doha  negotia- 
tions. Some  1.3  billion  people — about  half  the  workforce  in 
developing  countries — are  employed  in  agriculture,  usually 
as  small  farmers.  They  face  multiple  disadvantages  in  con- 
verting their  labor  into  economic  growth.  They  are  con- 
fronted not  only  by  subsidies  and  tariff  levels  in  developed 
countries,  but  are  also  beset  by  poor  physical  and  financial 
infrastructures  as  well  as  environmental  degradation  and 
political  insecurity. 

The  World  Bank  estimates  that  poor  countries  are  los- 
ing $200  billion  annually  in  agricultural  trade  alone  because 
of  current  trade  rules.  Most  of  the  world's  poor  still  live  in 
the  countryside.  In  the  short  term,  unlocking  their  potential 
by  building  capacity  and  affording  them  access  to  markets — 
local  or  international — may  offer  a  bridge  between  poverty 
and  opportunity.  By  itself,  trade  is  not  a  panacea;  but  a  glob- 
al agreement  on  agriculture  at  the  WTO.  offers  the  royal 
road  to  converting  losers  into  winners.  This  is  a  complex 
process  that  needs  to  be  finished  before  U.S.  trade  negoti- 
ating authority  expires  in  2007.  For  the  moment,  the 
WTO.  needs  to  tackle  the  following  three  areas:  market 
access  and  tariffs,  subsidies  and  special  and  differential  treat- 
ment. 

Market  Access  and  Tariff  Rates 

People  are  familiar  with  a  progressive  tax  policy:  the  more 
you  earn,  the  more  you  pay.  Trade  policy  is  the  reverse.  The 
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poorer  you  are,  the  higher  the  tariff  (border  tax)  rate.  High 
tariffs  shut  out  poor-country  exports.  Rich  countries  erect 
tariff  barriers  against  poor  countries  that  are  three  to  four 
times  higher  than  those  faced  by  other  rich  countries. 
Tariffs  tend  to  be  highest  on  the  products  that  poor  people 
and  poor  countries  produce:  agricultural  commodities  and 
garments,  footwear  and  food  products. 

Thus  Bangladesh,  with  a  per  capita  income  of  $440, 
pays  more  in  tariffs  to  the  United  States  than  does  France, 
which  has  a  per  capita  income  of  $24,000.  France  pays  less, 
even  though  the  United  States  actually  imports  15  times 
more  French  goods  than  goods  from  Bangladesh.  The 
American  system  is  not  the  only  offender,  but  generous  tar- 
iff cuts  on  exports  from  poor  countries  could  significantly 
increase  their  income. 

In  addition,  the  more  "value"  poor  countries  add  to  a 
product,  the  greater  the  barrier  against  them  in  developed 
country  markets.  So  poor  countries  can  sell  peanuts,  but 
heaven  help  them  if  they  try  to  sell  peanut  butter.  This 
amounts  to  a  modern-day  form  of  mercantilism.  If  the 
return  of  Hong  Kong  to  China  in  1999  helped  erase  the 
stain  of  political  imperialism,  it  seems  right  that  the  W.T.O. 
meeting  in  Hong  Kong  should  be  the  place  to  dismantle 
economic  imperialism  from  the  global  trading  system. 

Agricultural  Subsidies 

The  last  trade  round  ended  with  the  Uruguay  Agreement  in 
1994.  To  secure  the  consent  of  developing  countries,  there 
was  an  understanding  that  rich  countries  would  begin  to 
reform  their  agricultural  policies  and  cut  the  hundreds  of 
billions  of  dollars  they  spend  each  year  on  their  agricultur- 
al sectors.  Alas,  in  2005  rich  countries  will  likely  spend 
record  amounts  on  these  sectors. 

Subsidies  that  are  linked  to  production  can  depress 
world  prices.  The  United  States,  for  example,  spends  up  to 
$4  billion  per  year  to  support  25,000  of  its  cotton  farmers. 
Meanwhile,  West  African  cotton  farmers,  who  produce  very 
high  quality  cotton,  are  unable  to  sell  their  goods  on  world 
markets  because  of  cheaper  (highly  subsidized)  U.S.  cotton. 
Bishop  Alvaro  Ramazzini  of  Guatemala  said  it  well  in  testi- 
mony before  Congress  on  the  likely  impact  of  Cafta  on 
Central  American  farmers:  "Guatemalan  farmers  can  com- 
pete with  farmers  in  the  United  States,  but  they  cannot 
compete  with  the  U.S.  Treasury." 

Special  and  Differential  Treatment 

Different  needs  require  different  treatment.  Developing 
countries  have  their  own  challenges  in  ensuring  that  increased 
trade  actually  benefits  the  poor  in  their  countries.  These 
include  reducing  their  own  tariffs,  as  well  as  implementing 
transparency  and  good-governance  measures.  There  is  a  dan- 
ger that  fragile  countries  will  not  be  afforded  the  flexibility 
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they  need  to  manage  market  integration  evenly. 

It  is  worth  remembering  that  the  economies  of  rich 
countries  grew  over  a  long  period  of  time  and  enjoyed  pro- 
tective barriers.  Poor  countries  will  need  to  protect  them- 
selves, for  example,  against  sudden  surges  in  cheap  imports 
that  may  pose  serious  threats  to  the  domestic  economy. 
W.T.O.  rules  should  afford  poor  countries  this  protection 
so  that  they  can  manage  the  risks  that  come  with  increased 
openness  to  the  global  market. 

Marvelous  Exchange 

The  Hong  Kong  meeting  offers  a  unique  opportunity  to  set 
global  trade  on  the  path  to  sustainable  development. 
Reforming  global  agriculture  will  entail  a  shake-up  of  some 
very  entrenched  special  interests.  This  will  require  commit- 
ment not  just  from  elected  officials,  but  from  the  traders 
themselves,  including  multinational  corporations.  American 
citizens  who  wish  to  express  their  solidarity  with  the  poor 
have  powerful  tools  at  their  disposal:  they  vote,  they  consume 
and  they  invest. 

As  U.S.  administration  officials  negotiate  with  other 
W.T.O.  members,  they  are  in  constant  contact  with  members 
of  Congress.  Given  its  responsibility  for  oversight  and  its  role 
in  ratifying  any  W.T.O.  agreement,  Congress  can  make  sure 
that  the  United  States  fights  for  its  interests  in  a  way  com- 
mensurate with  the  common  good.  Members  of  the  adminis- 
tration and  Congress  are  in  the  best  position  to  answer  the 
question:  what  impact  will  a  W.T.O.  agreement  in  Hong 
Kong  have  in  the  short-term  on  the  poor  of  the  world?  Is 
anyone  asking  them  this  question? 

Second,  the  retail  stores  millions  of  people  will  fill  in 


preparation  for  Christmas  are  the  gatekeepers  to  developed 
country  markets.  What  do  we  ask  our  global  suppliers  to  do 
to  promote  development?  Are  prices  our  only  criteria?  How 
can  big-box  retailers  realign  their  business  model  if  they 
never  hear  from  their  customers  that  the  conditions  of  work- 
ers or  the  impact  on  the  environment  are  important  consid- 
erations when  they  go  shopping? 

Third,  70  million  American  households  are  connected  in 
some  way  to  the  stock  market.  They  are  invested  in  mutual 
funds,  401(k)'s,  pension  plans  and  the  like.  Multinational  cor- 
porations are  also  pushing  their  interests  in  Hong  Kong. 
Investors  can  insist  that  the  companies  they  invest  in  do  good 
while  doing  well.  Indeed,  there  is  evidence  that  socially 
responsible  investment  matches  or  outperforms  investments 
that  have  no  social  filter. 

We  may  not  all  be  able  to  travel  to  Africa.  But  our  ballot 
power,  buying  power  and  banking  power  offer  proximate 
ways  to  shape  the  global  economy  so  that  it  serves  people,  and 
not  vice  versa.  Meanwhile,  we  still  need  to  share  what  we  have 
with  others. 

As  Pope  John  Paul  II  cautioned,  indifference  toward  the 
poor  taints  our  worthiness  to  partake  in  the  Eucharist.  The 
final  message  of  the  recent  synod  of  bishops  dedicated  to  the 
Eucharist  reiterated  this:  "The  poor  of  every  generation  and 
of  today  challenge  us.  They  remind  us  of  Christ's  agony,  until 
the  end  of  the  world.  These  sufferings  cannot  remain  extra- 
neous to  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharistic  Mystery  which 
summons  all  of  us  to  work  for  justice  and  the  transformation 
of  the  world  in  an  active  and  conscious  fashion."  When  peo- 
ple of  faith  mobilize  on  behalf  of  the  least  among  us,  they  can 
achieve  a  great  deal.  E5 
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Best  Practices  in  Church 
Management 


Change  was  outpacing 
diocesan  structures. 


BY  JIM  LUNDHOLM-EADES 


EFFORTS  TO  IMPROVE  CHURCH 
management  are  often  side- 
tracked by  three  mindsets.  First, 
we  can  misunderstand  the  truth 
that  the  church  is  timeless.  Of  course,  Jesus 
Christ  is  timeless,  some  teachings  are  time- 
less and  much  of  our  worship  is  timeless — 
but  many  other  behaviors  of  the  church  are 
time-bound.  Second,  there  is  a  temptation 
to  locate  the  church  totally  outside  the 
world,  rather  than  where  Vatican  II  locates 
it — very  much  engaged  with  this  current 
world.  Third,  sometimes  our  administra- 
tive strategies  and  structures  are  turned 
into  ends  in  themselves.  The  church  has 
one  central  purpose:  to  spread  the  Gospel. 
How  we  achieve  that  purpose  involves 
responding  to  the  signs  of  the  times.  Best 
practice  in  church  management  requires 
shifting  from  a  mindset  of  defensive  preser- 
vation to  one  of  continuous  improvement, 
and  by  a  clear  separation  between  that 
which  is  timeless  and  the  strategies  and 
structures  that  serve  mission.  The 
Archdiocese  of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  is  attempting  to 
exercise  creativity  in  promoting  best  practice  in  church 
management. 

When  Archbishop  Harry  J.  Flynn  succeeded  to  the 
archdiocese  in  1995,  he  was  faced  with  unprecedented 
growth  in  three  dimensions.  He  faced  growth  in  raw  num- 

JIM  LUNDHOLM-EADES  is  director  of  planning  for  the 
Archdiocese  of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis. 


bers.  There  was  exponential  growth  in  ethnic  and  econom- 
ic diversity.  The  third  dimension  could  be  termed  a  growth 
in  depth,  referring  to  a  need  for  new  clarity  and  focus  in  the 
mission  of  the  local  church.  The  archdiocese  was  facing  a 
new  complexity  and  scale  to  which  it  needed  to  respond. 

Our  older  approach,  which  aimed  at  developing  five- 
year  plans  and  creating  a  bureaucracy  of  experts  to  imple- 
ment them,  was  not  helpful.  In  part,  this  was  because  tradi- 
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tional  five-year  plans  usually  respond  better  to  the  past  than 
to  the  future  and  are  too  static.  No  such  static  model  is 
appropriate  tor  such  a  rapidly  shitting  environment. 
Furthermore,  die  church  has  been  facing  its  own  version  of 
Enron  and  WorldCom,  with  its  public  outcry  for  trans- 
parency and  accountability.  Change  occurs  in  the  archdio- 
cese that  rapidly  outpaces  organizational  strategies  and 
structures.  For  the  foreseeable  future,  the  archdiocese  will 
be  in  continuous  transition,  growth  and  change. 

Some  Assumptions 

We  realized  that  a  meta-framework  for  dealing  with  change 
was  needed.  Such  a 
framework  requires 


We  also  needed  a  methodology  that  would  save  us  from 
ourselves.  We  were  well  aware  of  the  consequences  of  our 
own  blind  spots.  We  needed  a  methodology  that  allowed 
many  hands  to  be  involved  in  planning.  We  had  very  clear 
and  simple  ends  in  view:  that  parishes  have  the  capacity  to 
face  intelligently  the  future  with  maximum  adaptive  capaci- 
ty and  that  the  central  bureaucracy  not  reserve  initiative  to 
itself.  The  end  in  mind  is  an  open,  outwardly  oriented  and 
mission-aligned  system.  The  model  itself  is  deceptively  sim- 
ple. It  is  shown  in  Figure  1. 

In  this  model  our  commitment  to  best  practice  means 
building  capacity  and  alignment  rather  than  determining 


some  basic  assump- 
tions. A  "blue-sky" 
group  of  some  arch- 
diocesan  leaders  and 
creative  people  from 
corporations,  a  uni- 
versity and  state  and 
municipal  govern- 
ment met  just  six 
times.  Among  the 
outcomes  of  that 
group's  work  were 
three  basic  assump- 
tions that  guided 
our  design  and  prac- 
tice of  archdiocesan 
administration. 

1 .  Conversion  to 
Christ  occurs  in 
relationships  pri- 
marily at  the  local 
parish  level,  more 
than  at  the  arch- 
diocesan level; 

2.  Most  people 
churches 


i  i 


are 


A  Model  for  Archdiocesan  Planning 


4.  PROACTIVE 
FUNCTION 

Developing  options  and 
decisions  in  Personnel, 
Development,  Finance, 
Right  Sizing  &  Location 


1.  CLARITY  OF 
MISSION 

That  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ  be  known  and 
loved" 


2.  PREDICTIVE 
FUNCTION 

Naming  the  current 
reality  with  demography 
and  other  important 
numbers 


5.  PERMISSIVE 
FUNCTION 

Archdiocesan  Building 
Commission,  Proxy 
Granting  Process, 
Personnel  Assignment 
Process 


3.  THEMES  AND 
INSIGHTS 

Based  on  scanning  the 
current  reality 


Figure  1 


smarter  and  more  capable  than  we  or  they  themselves  think 

they  are; 

3.  Building  capacity  to  face  the  future  intelligently  is  far 
more  effective  than  producing  a  Big  Plan. 

We  had  observed  that  previous  management  practice  was 
largely  aspirational — that  is,  it  tended  to  focus  ideologically 
on  what  ought  to  be  rather  than  beginning  realistically  with 
what  is.  Th    n  inagement-by-objectives  tools  often  defaulted 
;  ismithing  people's  pastoral  shibboleths  than  to 
«  ises  to  current  realities.  A  clear-eyed  assess- 
tty  w  as  necessary  as  we  looked  at  the  mission 
of  the  i  md  the  archdiocese. 


the  Big  Plan.  The  model  recognizes  that  parishes  and  other 
institutions  are  at  the  business  end  of  the  archdiocesan  mis- 
sion and  that  the  proper  function  of  most  archdiocesan 
work  is  to  build  up  more  local  capacity.  In  particular,  the 
proper  role  of  the  Archdiocesan  Planning  Office  is  two- 
fold: first,  to  build  capacity  in  parishes  and,  second,  to  shape 
the  archdiocesan  offices  in  their  strategies,  structures  and ; 
systems  for  doing  the  same  with  those  they  serve. 

i 

A  Place  to  Start 

In  this  archdiocese  our  journey  toward  best  practice  began  ; 
with  the  provision  of  demographic  mapping  to  parishes  at  i 
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no  cost.  Parishes  were  helped  to  refine  their  questions 
when  they  asked  for  demographic  information,  so  as  to 
encourage  participator)'  planning  processes  and  the  use  of 
sophisticated  local  resource  people.  Within  three  months 
our  assumption  that  parishes  were  smarter  and  more  capa- 
ble was  more  than  proved  valid  (with  a  few  exceptions).  All 
we  needed  to  do  was  affirm  and  work  on  refining  their 
capacity. 

An  early  strategy  we  called  "chumming  the  waters." 
We  would  regularly  and  strategically  place  relevant  infor- 
mation in  attractive  and  easily  digestible  forms  where 
many  people  could  see  it.  The  Catholic  Spirit  (our  arch- 
diocesan  newspaper),  for  example,  interviewed  several  pas- 
tors about  the  impact  of  economic  and  ethnic  diversity  on 
how  they  did  ministry.  Demographic  data  were  introduced 
to  gatherings  of  parish  business  administrators  and  other 
similar  groups.  We  used  these  strategies  to  create  a  yearn- 
ing and  capacity  among  parishes  for  data-driven  decision- 
making. 

A  significant  shift  toward  best-practices  thinking  is 
most  sustainably  achieved,  in  our  experience,  by  relation- 
ship rather  than  by  decree.  This  includes  the  connection 
between  the  archdiocese  and  parishes.  One  of  the  major 
techniques  of  change  we  have  used  is  visits  that  have  a  very 
simple  agenda.  One  archdiocesan  division  sent  its  staff  in 
pairs  into  parishes  over  a  12 -month  period  to  meet  with 
parish  leaders  with  no  other  agenda  than  to  learn  the  suc- 
cesses of  those  they  were  meeting.  The  first  surprise  was 
that  parish  leadership  welcomed  them  and  reported  that 
they  benefited  from  this  kind  of  visit. 

The  second  surprise  was  that  the  archdiocesan  staff 
learned  that  they  themselves  had  a  surprisingly  high  level 
of  systemic  understanding  to  offer  parishes.  This  systemic 
understanding  of  how  good  parishes/schools/institutions 
work  is  different  from  and  only  tangentially  related  to 
their  own  expertise  or  specialties,  such  as  school  adminis- 
tration, catechesis,  liturgy,  curriculum,  finance,  human 
resources  and  so  on. 

Over  time  a  third  surprise  emerged  for  the  archdioce- 
san staff.  The  relationships  they  formed  by  these  informal 
connections  gave  them  the  capacity  and  credibility  to  con- 
structively challenge  poor  practices  at  the  parish  level.  As 
a  result,  the  archdiocesan  staff  is  shifting  from  leading  with 
their  specialty  to  leading  with  their  systemic  perspective. 
The  dependency  relationship  is  slowly  giving  way  to  local 
responsibility  for  both  problems  and  solutions. 

Presbyteral  Councils 

In  another  arena,  our  presbyteral  council  was  stuck  in  the 
frustrating  practice  of  receiving  often  haphazard  reports 
from  the  deaneries  and  discussing  multiple  agendas  that 
arrived  at  the  meeting  in  no  particular  way.  In  a  recent 


change  process,  council  members  were  invited  to  experi- 
ment with  coming  to  this  table  not  simply  as  parochial  pas- 
tors or  even  regional  deans,  but  with  the  whole  archdiocese 
in  view.  The  archbishop  and  council  members  would 
choose  two  or  three  topics  that  would  influence  the  direc- 
tion of  the  whole  of  the  archdiocese  and  stay  with  those  top- 
ics for  an  entire  year  so  that  they  could  deeply  discuss  things 
that  actually  matter.  Some  suggested  that  their  new  pattern 
be  repeated  in  other  leadership  gatherings:  archbishop's 
cabinet,  executive  officer's  meetings,  deanery  meetings  and 
pastoral  council  meetings  in  parishes.  What  we  have  been 
doing  is  changing  the  framework  in  which  people  operate 
and  connect,  focusing  them  on  differences  that  actually 
make  a  difference  and  managing  the  quality  of  exchanges 
among  the  differences.  The  archdiocese  is  slowly  changing 
the  way  it  connects  within  itself,  and  two  things  are  hap- 
pening as  a  result.  New  and  creative  best  practices  are 
beginning  to  emerge  and  practices  that  work  are  being  dis- 
seminated throughout  the  archdiocese. 

A  key  factor  in  the  new  way  of  acting  is  how  informa- 
tion flows  through  the  system.  Deliberately  opportunistic 
in  its  approach,  the  planning  office  leveraged  the  new 
Web  site  development  by  creating  conversations  around 
the  flow  of  information  generally  in  the  system,  shifting 
the  paradigm  from  the  collection  of  information  to  the 
flow  of  information  with  complete  loops.  Principles  of 
practice  developed,  like:  "If  parishes  do  not  need  it,  the 
archdiocese  does  not  need  it,"  and  "Every  collection  of 
data  has  to  be  analyzed.  No  analysis,  no  collection;  no 
feedback  to  parishes,  no  collection."  While  there  are  cer- 
tain mandated  exceptions  to  these  principles,  the  devel- 
opment of  them  indicates  an  orientation  toward  the  infor- 
mation needs  of  parishes  rather  than  the  amassing  of 
unused  data  in  the  central  offices.  This  is  still  in  the  pro- 
cess of  development. 

New  Leadership 

Although  there  is  a  great  deal  of  stability  in  church  leader- 
ship, we  know  that  the  current  generation  of  leaders  will 
finish  their  work  within  the  next  15  years.  Therefore,  a  key 
to  best  practice  is  succession  of  leadership.  In  a  recent  dis- 
cussion on  this  in  our  archdiocese,  one  group  of  senior  lead- 
ers asked,  "leadership  for  what?"  The  environment  of  rapid 
change  requires  us  to  have  people  who  can  learn  quickly, 
make  connections,  create  and  sustain  relationships,  think 
systemically  and  integrate  all  this  with  whatever  expertise 
they  may  also  bring  widi  diem.  In  terms  of  leadership  devel- 
opment and  training,  we  identified  seven  areas  for  develop- 
ment. Emerging  leaders  will  be  those  who  are  comfortable 
with  transparency,  connectedness,  ambiguity,  life  as  a  "mid- 
dle" in  the  church  structure,  a  pastoral  care  orientation,  a 
passion  for  continuous  improvement  and  adaptability  to 
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cope  with  continuous  growth,  transition  and  change.  They 
need  to  be  able  to  enter  a  parish  system  relationally  and  do 
assessment  and  intervention.  Hiring  and  developing  leaders 
in  this  paradigm  is  seen  as  key  to  best  practice. 

Making  Decisions 

Keeping  all  this  in  view,  we  are  trying  to  develop  a  deci- 
sion-making process  that  is  based  on  reliable  data.  Where 
this  model  has  been  introduced  it  has  been  very  well 
received.  It  is  shown  in  Figure  2.  It  was  first  developed  by 
Dennis  Cheesebrow  of  TeamWorks  International  Inc.,  a 
consulting  company  with  whom  we  have  extensively 
worked  in  this  change  process. 

Our  experience  was  that  significant  decisions  were 


responsibility  and  can  be  held  accountable  for  that  choice. 
A  task  group  that  has  to  develop  more  than  one  option 
and  offer  the  decision-maker  an  analysis  of  the  pros  and 
cons  of  each  viable  option  it  presents  is  more  creative  and 
thoughtful;  and  since  the  group's  work  product  includes 
more  than  one  option,  not  all  members  of  the  group  have 
to  agree  upon  any  one  option.  Political  divisiveness  is 
lessened  to  a  degree  by  this  approach. 

Best  practice  in  church  management  is  possible.  It 
takes  intentionality  and  systemic  thinking.  It  involves 
holding  fast  to  the  mission,  beliefs  and  traditions  of  the 
church  while  adapting  strategies  and  systems  to  an  ever- 
changing  environment.  It  involves  letting  go  of  a  static 
"big  plan"  in  favor  of  continuous  improvement  and  adapt- 
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being  taken  while  minimizing  or  even  skipping  the  first 
two  steps  entirely.  As  a  result,  important  information  was 
never  considered,  and  excellent  opportunities  for  broad 
rsvolvement  were  being  missed.  It  is  impossible  to  over- 
-  timate  the  value  of  creating  several  options  rather  than 
>  single  recommendation.  The  person  who  makes  the 
decision  must  make  a  choice  and  therefore  has  to  take 


ing  to  internal  and  external  transitions.  The  future  of  best 
practice  in  church  management  lies  in  thoughtful  experi- 
ment, some  of  which  will  fail,  and  learning  from  experience. 
Our  experience  has  taught  us  that  best  practice  is,  above  all, 
a  leap  of  faith  based  in  our  unshakable  trust  in  the  local 
church  and  what  Pope  Leo  XIII  in  1896  affirmed  as  "the 
church  as  divinely  established."  E! 
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Of  Other  Things 


Under  the  Apricot  Trees 

It  isn't  my  place  to  judge  my  grandmother. 


BY  SANDRA  SCOFIELD 


MY  MOTHER,  FATHER, 
little  sister  and  I  were 
living  with  my  wid- 
owed grandmother, 
Frieda  Hambleton,  in 
her  house  in  a  poor  neighborhood  of 
Wichita  Falls,  Tex.  We  were  crowded, 
but  it  was  what  I  had  always  known,  and 
I  was  happy. 

Then  she  built  a  house  on  Grant 
Street,  in  the  developing  part  of  the  city, 
on  the  very  edge  of  the  prairie.  I  thought 
we  would  go  with  her;  instead,  we 
moved  across  the  tracks  past  a  Pig  Stand 
Drive-in  into  county  housing.  Our 
duplex  was  not  well  furnished,  but  here 
my  deeply  religious  mother  could  set  up 
an  altar  and  hang  devotional  pictures.  In 
Frieda's  Lutheran  house,  we  had  to  say 
our  prayers  in  a  bedroom  with  the  door 
closed. 

We  couldn't  have  moved  with 
Frieda  anyway,  because  she  lived  in  the 
new  house  with  a  man,  Collins  Hamon. 
She  called  him  by  his  last  name,  in  the 
manner  of  millworkers,  policemen  and 
nurses.  They  both  worked  at  mills — she 
packed  flour,  he  packed  feed— and  they 
had  been  friendly  for  a  while,  but  none 
of  us  had  ever  met  him.  And  though  I 
now  remember  him  vividly,  because  he 
behaved  in  a  way  I  had  never  seen  a  man 
behave,  the  memory  lay  dormant  for  50 
years.  Then,  a  long  time  after  Frieda's 
death  in  1983, 1  began  reflecting  on  cer- 
tain aspects  of  her  life. 

I  was  interested  in  learning  about 
the  Grant  Street  house  because  it  was 
the  house  I  had  thought  of  as  home-base 
for  nearly  30  years,  and  for  most  of  that 
time  I  had  depended  on  my  grandmoth- 
er for  her  unconditional  love.  Facts  are  a 

sandra  scofield  is  the  author  of  novels 
and  of  a  memoir  about  her  Catholic  girl- 
hood and  the  early  death  of  her  mother, 
Occasions  of  Sin  (Norton  2004).  She  lives 
in  southern  Oregon. 
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scaffold  for  narrative,  and  though  I 
didn't  know  it  yet,  I  was  searching  for  my 
grandmother's  story.  From  public 
records,  and  much  to  my  surprise,  I 
learned  that  Collins  Hamon  bought  the 
Grant  Street  property  in  1949  for  $5,000 
and  transferred  ownership  to  Frieda  in 
January  1953  for  $1.  (This  is  not  to  say 
that  he  gave  her  the  house.  Records  also 
show  that  she  paid  the  mortgage  from 
1953  to  1979.) 

I   ALWAYS  THOUGHT   MY  GRANDMOTHER 

had  the  house  built,  but  what  I  saw  must 
have  been  a  nearly  completed  house  on 
which  she  and  Hamon  did  the  finishing 
work.  He  had  probably  been  living  in  it 
like  a  squatter;  rough  men  need  few 
amenities.  As  the  house  took  final  shape,  it 
became  her  house.  I  was  with  her  when 
she  planted  rose  bushes  in  the  front  and 
two  apricot  trees  near  the  back  property 
line.  "This  is  my  last  house,"  she  said.  Her 
first  house  had  been  emptied  by  her  hus- 
band's sudden  death  and  by  poverty,  and 
she  was  separated  from  her  children  for 
three  years. 

I  went  to  Grant  Street  on  Saturdays 
and  was  home  again  by  dark.  Frieda  had  a 
television  set  (we  did  not),  and  magazines, 
and  paper  for  my  drawings.  Sometimes  we 
drove  to  my  great-grandparents'  farm  in 
Devol,  Okla.,  for  a  few  hours.  Other  times 
we  did  small  chores,  like  the  laundry.  I 
folded  clothes  while  I  told  Frieda  about 
school.  Were  Hamon's  clothes  there?  I 
don't  think  so.  I  don't  think  I  would  forget 
something  so  odd,  so  thrillingly  repulsive. 

He  went  in  and  out  of  the  house  a  lot, 
banging  doors.  Although  I  didn't  think 
Frieda  liked  him,  and  I  didn't  understand 
why  he  was  there,  it  never  occurred  to  me 
to  ask.  I  didn't  know  they  were  married, 
nor  did  I  wonder  about  it.  Adults  did  what 
they  did,  and  children  fit  in  around  them. 

She  had  been  widowed  since  1936  and 
was  still  young,  but  I  think  in  time  she 
became  ashamed  of  the  choice  she  had 
made,  and  her  shame  turned  to  bitterness, 
as  grief  had  done  before.  Now  my  writer's 
mind  runs  freely  over  their  history:  meet- 
ings with  '  ends  from  the  mills;  the  flat- 
tery of  his  attention;  maybe  his  look  that 
suggested  things  she  wanted — not  vulgar 
things,  but  intimacies. 

Now  and  then  his  daughter,  C,  was  at 
the  house  when  \  was.  She  was  12  years 
old,  a  polite  and  pleasant  girl,  who  lived 
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with  her  dead  mother's  parents.  We  were 
too  old  for  play  and  found  nothing  to  talk 
about.  Usually  she  studied  or  read. 

She  kept  her  head  down.  Soon  I 
learned  why. 

Her  father,  Hamon,  beat  her.  I 
remember  the  first  time  I  was  there  when 
it  happened.  I  was  at  the  kitchen  table.  I 
heard  his  harsh  voice,  her  yelps,  and  then 
he  stormed  through  the  kitchen  pushing 
her  ahead  of  him  outside  as  she  whim- 
pered that  she  was  sorry,  so  sorry.  I  looked 
through  the  window,  and  I  saw  that  he  had 
taken  her  to  the  far  end  of  the  large  back 
lot,  by  the  alley  near  my  grandmother's 
apricot  trees.  He  swung  his  arm  around 
and  hurled  it  hard  against  her  back  and  she 
twisted  away,  then  tumbled  to  the  ground. 

I  didn't  think  he  would  hit  me,  but  he 
was  a  frightening,  monstrous  man,  and  I 
rushed  to  find  my  grandmother.  She  was 
in  the  spare  bedroom  changing  the  sheets. 

"Did  you  forget  I  was  here?  Why 
didn't  you  come  get  me?"  I  cried. 

I  also  asked,  "What  did  she  do  so  bad? 
Why  is  he  hurting  her?  Aren't  you  going 
to  do  anything?" 

Frieda  pulled  me  into  the  bedroom 
and  shut  the  door.  She  stood  behind  me 
and  put  her  arms  around  me  until  my 
breathing  was  regular  again.  She  was  a 
hard-muscled,  skinny  woman,  who  lifted 
50-pound  bags  of  flour  every  day. 

She  turned  me  around  to  face  her: 
"It's  none  of  our  business.  You  hear?" 

That  was  her  way  of  saying  I  shouldn't 
talk  or  worry  about  it.  (A  father  beats  his 
child.)  She  would  always  protect  me.  But  it 
was  not  up  to  her  to  protect  C. 

I  never  said  anything  to  my  mother 
about  these  incidents.  I  added  C.  to  my 
prayers  at  daily  Mass  before  school. 

Once  C.  screamed  at  him,  "I  hate 
you!"  She  ran,  if  you  can  call  it  that,  but 
Hamon,  snorting  with  menace,  was  always 
between  her  and  an  exit  door.  She  darted 
about  the  house  while  he  feinted  and 
grabbed  at  her  and  finally,  inevitably, 
caught  her  blouse  at  the  back.  She 
wrenched  away  and  I  heard  the  ripping  of 
the  blouse  as  he  tore  it  off  her  body.  My 
grandmother  and  I  stood  in  the  doorway 
of  her  bedroom  like  people  waiting  out  a 
tornado. 

Hamon  was  gone  from  the  house  in 
seven  or  eight  months,  and  he  and  Frieda 
divorced  soon  after.  It  was  as  if  he  had 
never  existed. 


When  my  grandmother  planted  her 
trees,  I  imagined  myself  checking  the 
apricots  on  them,  watching  for  the  warm 
colors  as  they  ripened.  I  imagined  myself 
carrying  them  in  my  apron  to  the 
kitchen.  But  I  don't  think  I  ever  went 
near  the  trees.  Frieda  made  wonderful 
fried  pies  stuffed  fat  with  stewed  fruit, 
and  I  liked  them  and  ate  them,  but  I 
think  I  could  do  this  only  because  the 
golden  crusts  and  the  oozing  apricots 
were  so  far  removed  in  time  and  form 
from  the  trees  and  the  girl  with  her 
father. 

Hamon  never  hit  C.  in  the  face,  but 
her  arms  bore  bruises  the  color  of  egg- 
plant. I  saw  him  pull  his  arm  back  with 
savage  deliberation  and  swing  hard 
against  her  body.  Once  this  happened  in 
the  house  and  she  thudded  against  a  door 
jamb  and  her  eye  swelled  shut.  My  grand- 
mother drove  her  home,  then  me. 

C.'s  maternal  grandparents  were  able 
to  go  to  court  to  stop  her  father  from  see- 
ing her  again.  She  disappeared  from  my 
grandmother's  house  and  from  my  life. 

In  the  1964-65  school  year,  I  lived 
with  my  grandmother  and  taught  at  the 
Catholic  school  where  I  had  once  been  a 
student.  One  Sunday  we  saw  in  the 
newspaper  that  C.  had  married  a  doctor. 
Frieda  said  she  was  very  happy  for  her. 
Hamon  had  long  ago  left  Wichita  Falls, 
had  probably  killed  himself  drunk  in  a 
car  by  now,  she  said.  (In  fact,  he  died 
many  years  later  in  California.) 

time  passed,  and  I  was  much  older  than 
Frieda  had  been  that  year,  and  I  began 
thinking  about  her  life  in  a  certain  way.  I 
wondered  why  she  would  marry  someone 
she  did  not  love  and  overlook  his  brutality 
toward  his  child.  I  told  myself  that  it  was 
something  about  the  times,  when  many 
parents  kicked  their  children  or  beat  them 
with  belts  and  fists  and  sticks  and  almost 
no  one  interfered,  not  kin  or  neighbor, 
church  brethren  or  the  law.  I'm  sure  my 
grandmother  believed  she  had  no  right.  I 
have  considered  diat  she  might  have  been 
afraid  of  him.  These  explanations  have  not 
much  put  my  mind  at  ease.  She  was  a 
woman  who  much  loved  children,  and  yet 
she  had  cared  nothing  about  C. 

I  didn't  think  until  recently  that 
Hamon  was  a  man  with  strong  arms,  and 
that  the  house  he  helped  Frieda  finish 
would  be  her  home  until  her  death,  or  that 
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she  might  not  have  been  able  to  buy  the 
house  on  her  own.  I  didn't  think  until  now 
about  the  times  my  hapless  uncle  lived  in 
her  house,  or  the  times  that  I  did,  or  the 
two  years  after  my  mother  died  when  she 
rented  that  house  so  that  she  could  live 
with  me  in  Odessa  until  I  finished  high 
school. 

All  the  times  she  would  have  said: 
"Thank  God  I  have  my  house." 

I  didn't  think  until  recently  that  from 
the  beginning  she  might  have  meant  to 
use  Hamon,  and  that  it  might  have  sur- 
prised her  to  see  how  much  it  cost  her  to 
do  so.  I  wonder  if  it  has  turned  out  to  be 
part  of  my  mission  to  do  the  tally  for  her, 
because  I  loved  her  and  I  wasn't  guilty  of 
her  sins,  but  only  of  my  own.  I  am  sure 
that  God  knows  that  she  was  once  young 
and  happy,  and  that  she  lost  her  happiness 
cruelly  through  no  one's  fault,  and  where 
there  had  once  been  joy  and  faith  and 
hope,  anger  and  pragmatism  took  cold 
hold. 

it  ISN'T  my  place  to  judge  my  grand- 
mother, or  to  forgive  her,  or  to  tiy  to 
balance  that  strange  year  against  her  suf- 
fering and  her  good  acts.  She  failed  that 
girl.  But  I  believe  in  God's  mercy;  and  as 
we  must  seek  the  right  path  and  do  the 
right  things,  we  must  also  look  inside 
ourselves  for  all  the  ways  we  are  not  what 
we  should  be,  or  even  who  we  think  we 
are.  I  am  a  writer  because  I  believe  there 
is  a  kind  of  word  that  takes  us  into  the 
human  heart  and  lays  it  bare,  and  I  think 
it  is  a  life's  work  to  find  a  way  to  speak  it. 

God  knows  more  about  Frieda  than 
any  of  us  can  know,  and  about  other 
women  who  have  stood  at  graves  and  at 
the  doors  of  empty  houses.  God  also 
knows  that  I  will  try  to  tell  her  story  for 
no  one's  saving  but  my  own;  and  I  will 
pray  for  her  soul,  and  for  theirs  and  for 
mine  as  well.  0 


Bad  Theology:  A  Quiz 

And  lo,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  came  upon  them, 
and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shone  round  about  them: 
and  they  were  sore  afraid. 

Whenever  we  aver  "the  God  is  nigh," 
do  we  imply  that  He  is  ever  otherwise? 

When,  in  scripture,  God's  "anger"  is  said 
to  be  aroused,  just  how  do  you  take  that? 

If — whether  now  or  in  the  fullness — we 
stipulate  that  God  is  all  in  all,  just  where 

or  how  would  you  position  Hell?  Which 
is  better — to  break  the  law  and  soothe 

the  wounded  neighbor,  or  to  keep  the  law 
and  cause  the  neighbor  pain?  Do  you  mean  it? 

If  another  sins,  what  is  that  to  you? 
When  the  sinful  suffer  publicly,  do  you 

find  secret  comfort  in  their  grief,  or  will 
you  also  weep?  They  are  surely  grieving; 

are  you  weeping  now?  Assuming  sin  is  sin, 
whose  do  you  condemn?  Who  is  judge?  Who 

will  feed  the  lambs?  The  sheep?  Who,  the  goats? 
Who  will  sell  and  give?  Who  will  be  denied? 

Whose  image  haunts  the  mirror?  And  why 
are  you  still  here?  What  exactly  do  you  hope 

to  become?  When  will  you  begin? 


Scott  Cairns 
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Faith  in  Focus 


Dan  Lord,  Hollywood  Priest 

He  had  a  pioneering  vision  for  a  media-saturated  world. 


BY  DAVID  J.  ENDRES 


THIS  YEAR  IS  THE  50TH 
anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Daniel  A.  Lord,  S.J.  (1888- 
1955),  one  of  the  best-known 
American  Jesuits  of  the  last  century. 
Though  now  forgotten  by  many,  Lord 
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was  a  larger-than-life  figure  in  the  seem- 
ingly confident,  cohesive  preconciliar 
church  in  America.  Catholics,  especially 
the  generation  that  came  of  age  during  the 
interwar  years,  were  undoubtedly  influ- 
enced by  Lord's  work.  He  directed  die 
sodality  movement 
and  edited  its  pop- 
ular magazine,  The 
Queen's  Work, 
wrote  hundreds  of 
literary  and  dra- 
matic works  and 
led  the  crusade  to 
safeguard  Ameri- 
cans from  immoral 
films. 

Born  in 
Chicago,  Lord 
attended  Catholic 
elementary  and 
high  schools  before 
beginning  studies 
at  St.  Ignatius 
College  in 
Chicago.  It  was 
there  that  he 
became  intrigued 
by  the  life  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier  and 
attracted  to  life  as  a 
Jesuit.  He  entered 
the  Society  of  Jesus 
in  1909  and  was 
ordained  to  the 
priesthood  in  1923 
after  more  than  a 
decade  of  study 
and  teaching. 
Lord's  years  as  a 
Jesuit,  spanning  more  than  four  decades, 
were  marked  by  his  participation  in  a  vari- 
ety of  apostolates,  including  education, 
ministry  to  the  young  and  communica- 
tion. 


Fifty  years  after  his  death,  Lord 
remains  an  intriguing  personality,  in  part 
because  of  the  divergent  assessments  of  his 
life  and  ministry.  Not  always  welcomed  or 
respected,  he  encountered  his  fiercest 
opposition  from  the  film  industry,  where 
he  was  seen  as  a  meddlesome  priest  set  on 
ruining  Hollywood.  Similarly,  Lord  was 
not  always  appreciated  within  the  church 
or  by  his  confreres.  Among  the  Society  of 
Jesus'  band  of  teachers  and  scholars,  Lord 
was  sometimes  viewed  as  a  "popularizer," 
who  exhibited  an  anti-intellectual 
approach  to  the  faith  unbefitting  a  "son  of 
Ignatius."  Some  considered  his  use  of 
drama  and  the  mass  media  to  communi- 
cate the  faith  a  less  than  noble  means  for 
teaching  "serious"  truths.  Because  of  his 
specialized  work,  Lord's  ministry  required 
him  to  travel  frequently  from  diocese  to 
diocese,  which  made  him  appear  at  times 
as  a  renegade  Jesuit  and  led  to  the  asser- 
tion by  one  American  bishop  that  Lord 
was  an  example  of  the  harm  that  could  be 
done  when  a  priest's  ministry  passed  out- 
side the  control  of  the  bishops. 

These  assessments  of  Lord's  life  and 
ministry  should  not,  however,  be  viewed 
apart  from  his  remarkable  popularity  as  a 
youth  organizer,  author,  playwright  and 
media  consultant.  In  particular,  his  wide 
appeal  among  young  people,  long  before 
the  days  of  recognized  "youth  ministry," 
was  without  parallel.  Lord's  dramatic  and 
literary  works  testified  to  the  enduring 
appeal  of  themes  of  heroism,  virtue  and 
faith  and  their  ability  to  speak  to  the 
young  of  every  generation.  During  his 
lifetime  he  energized  and  engaged  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  young  people  by 
employing  music,  drama,  narrative  and 
ritual  as  means  to  spiritual  growth. 

An  Army  of  Youth 

Shortly  after  his  ordination,  Lord  some- 
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what  unwillingly  commenced  the  work 
that  would  frame  nearly  his  entire  min- 
istry, becoming  director  of  the  Jesuit- 
sponsored  Sodality  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary  in  1925.  The  sodality,  which  began 
as  a  loose  network  of  student-based  char- 
itable and  devotional  groups  often  head- 
quartered at  Jesuit  educational  institu- 
tions, expanded  dramatically  under 
Lord's  leadership,  claiming  over  two 
million  members  at  its  high  point. 
Though  it  was  labeled  a  "dying  organi- 
zation" before  his  involvement,  Lord 
quickly  set  to  work  on  a  national  plan  for 
expansion,  beginning  with  a  revival  of 
the  sodality's  magazine.  The  magazine 
grew  to  become  a  major  tool  for  catech- 
esis  and  evangelization  and  had  an 
impact  on  students  of  nearly  every 
Catholic  school  in  the  nation.  Lord's 
creativity  enveloped  every  aspect  of  the 
movement,  including  his  drafting  of  the 
theme  song,  "For  Christ  the  King," 
which  began,  "An  army  of  youth  flying 
the  standards  of  Truth,  We're  fighting 
for  Christ  the  Lord.  Heads  lifted  high, 
Catholic  Action  our  cry,  And  the  Cross 
our  only  sword."  Many  Catholics  who 
were  in  school  near  mid-century  can  still 
recall  the  tune  and  its  lyrics.  Remaining 
national  director  of  the  sodality  until 
1948,  Lord  was  the  chief  architect  of  its 
growth,  the  organizational  and  creative 
force  behind  what  at  one  time  was  the 
most  significant  movement  of  American 
Catholic  youth. 

Eight  Million  Words 

Noted  for  his  organizing  zeal,  Lord  was 
also  one  of  the  principal  participants  in 
the  Catholic  literary  revival  of  the  early 
20th  century,  which  aimed  at  propagat- 
ing distinctively  Catholic  literary  and 
dramatic  works.  Unlike  most  of  his  Jesuit 
counterparts,  who  were  attracted  to  a 
scholastic,  intellectual  means  of  handing 
on  the  faith,  Lord  took  a  popular 
approach  that  relied  primarily  on  catchy 
titles,  poems,  cartoons  and  songs — 
things  that  appealed  to  youth  by  way  of 
emotion  rather  than  strictly  intellect.  To 
this  end,  he  began  writing  numerous 
pamphlets  and  articles  that  drove  home 
the  typical  themes  of  Catholic  Action: 
eucharistic  and  Marian  devotion,  mod- 
esty in  dress  and  conduct,  respect  for  the 
family  and  persons  of  authority,  anti-sec- 
ularism and,  later,  attacks  on  the  chief 


"ism":  Communism. 

Lord's  writings  often  had  provoca- 
tive titles  meant  to  capture  the  attention 
of  young  people — for  example,  The 
Church  Is  a  Failure  (1939),  Confession  Is  a 
Joy  (1933)  and  Don't  Marry  a  Catholic 
(1952).  His  fresh  style  won  him  many 
followers  who  had  only  to  look  to  their 
parish's  literature  rack  for  his  latest 
installment.  Not  including  letters,  it  is 
estimated  that  he  penned  an  average  of 
20,000  words  per  month  over  the  course 
of  his  35-year  ministry,  totaling  at  least 
eight  million  words.  By  the  time  of  his 
death,  Lord  had  written  90  books,  near- 
ly 300  pamphlets  and  countless  articles. 
His  works  had  sold  over  25  million 
copies  by  the  1960's,  assuring  that  Lord 
influenced  most  American  Catholics 
educated  in  the  first  half  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury. 

King  of  Drama 

In  addition  to  his  literary  output,  Lord 
was  known  for  creating  and  directing 
elaborate  pageants  that  often  involved 
hundreds  of  participants.  An  accom- 
plished pianist  and  teacher  of  drama,  he 
created  58  musicals.  Relying  on  local  tal- 
ent with  minimal  rehearsing,  his  "musi- 
cal masques"  blended  moral  and  social 
lessons  with  historical  themes,  often  fea- 
turing the  triumphant  medieval  crusader 
as  the  protagonist.  The  historian  Peter 
McDonough  has  called  Lord's  pageants 
"the  multimedia  events  of  the  era."  They 
included  "Lord  pounding  away  at  the 
piano,  spotlights  turning  from  one  end 
of  the  proscenium  to  the  other  and  much 
flapping  of  drapery  and  theatrical 
gowns"  {Men  Astutely  Trained).  Lord 
took  his  pageants  on  the  road,  from  city 
to  city,  directing  his  plays  in  sold-out 
venues. 

Lord's  interest  in  drama  easily  trans- 
ferred into  a  fascination  with  film.  He 
earned  a  reputation  as  the  Catholic 
authority  on  film  after  serving  as  a  con- 
sultant to  Cecil  B.  DeMille's  "The  King 
of  Kings"  (1927),  a  cinematic  portrayal 
of  the  life  of  Christ.  Within  a  few  years, 
Lord  became  prominent  in  the  effort  to 
censor  the  content  of  movies  as  a  backer 
of  the  Legion  of  Decency  and  author  of 
the  Motion  Picture  Production  Code. 
Though  he  himself  was  an  entertainer 
who  skillfully  used  the  stage,  Lord's  sup- 
port of  film  censorship  indicated  his 


unwillingness  to  allow  artistic  freedom 
to  trump  moral  parameters.  His  involve- 
ment in  the  drafting  of  the  production 
code  remains  of  particular  interest 
among  historians  and  sociologists,  per- 
haps because  it  is  here  that  Lord's  influ- 
ence seems  most  foreign  to  our  contem- 
porary understanding. 

A  Half-Century  After  Father  Lord 

Fifty  years  after  the  death  of  Father 
Lord,  his  is  no  longer  a  widely  recog- 
nized name  among  American  Catholics. 
Few  have  taken  notice  of  him  in  recent 
years;  the  last  biography  of  Lord  is  now 
more  than  25  years  old.  Perhaps  he  lacks 
notoriety  at  present  because  he  was  less 
a  media  icon,  like  Bishop  Fulton  J. 
Sheen,  than  an  indefatigable  organizer, 
consultant  and  director — not  the  one  on 
the  stage  or  in  front  of  the  cameras,  but 
the  one  behind  the  scenes.  Doubtlessly, 
people  recognized  the  name  "Father 
Lord"  more  rapidly  than  his  likeness, 
because  of  the  abundance  of  his  publica- 
tions. 

Father  Lord's  is  a  life  worth  remem- 
bering, not  only  because  he  was  one  of 
the  most  "notorious"  Jesuits  of  the  last 
century,  but  because  he  represents  a 
pioneering  vision  for  the  church's  min- 
istry in  a  modern,  media-saturated 
world.  Lord  championed  a  form  of  pub- 
lic Catholicism  meant  to  compel  youth 
to  take  their  faith  out  into  the  world,  not 
to  leave  it  sequestered  in  churches  and 
schools,  "safe"  from  spreading.  What 
appealed  to  a  generation  of  Catholic 
youth  and  what  should  elicit  our  admi- 
ration today  is  Lord's  zeal  to  communi- 
cate with  people  using  the  most  effective 
means  available,  whether  the  stage,  the 
written  word  or  the  cinema.  Lord's 
works  connected  the  faith  with  the  expe- 
riences and  interests  of  youth,  employ- 
ing modern  technology  and  cultural 
themes  without  shortchanging  the  vital- 
ity of  the  church's  teachings. 

Lord's  ability  to  engage  and  ener- 
gize youth  was  unmatched  in  his  time. 
He  made  the  truth  attractive,  spoke 
frankly  about  the  church's  teachings  and 
imparted  his  message  with  youthful 
enthusiasm.  Lord's  legacy  to  this  centu- 
ry, then,  is  not  a  call  for  the  church  to 
turn  back  the  clock  to  a  bygone  era  but 
to  use  every  means  to  evangelize  zeal- 
ously in  the  2 1st  century.  £| 
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Hope  in  Focus 


The  Source  of  Our  Hope 

The  third  in  a  series  for  Advent  and  Christmas 


BY  LADISLAS  ORSY 


WE  ARE  PILGRIM  PEOPLE, 
marching  through  time  but 
anchored  in  eternity.  We 
are  waiting  for  a  new  life  to 
unfold  as  we  celebrate  a  life  that  we  already 
own.  This  is  our  Christian  existence. 

The  gift  of  hope  keeps  our  eyes  on  the 
future;  that  same  hope  secures  our  exis- 
tence here  and  now. 

Hope  has  an  immense  capacity  to 
uphold  us  in  good  times  and  bad.  No  one 
described  it  better  than  Paul  the  Aposde: 
"We  are  afflicted  but  not  crushed,  per- 
plexed but  not  despairing,  persecuted  but 
not  forsaken,  struck  down  but  not 
destroyed"  (2  Cor  4:  8-9). 

But  what  is  the  source  of  such  hope? 
Where  does  such  strength  come  from?  We 
need  not  look  far;  the  source  is  closer  than 
we  may  think.  It  is  in  the  word,  in  the 
pow  er  of  the  Spirit  and  in  ourselves. 

First,  we  are  in  possession  of  God's 
word.  Initially  it  orients  us:  it  tells  us  who 
we  are,  where  we  come  from  and  where  we 
will  go.  Such  vital  communication  is  surely 
welcome  for  any  traveler,  but  the  word 
gives  more.  It  tells  the  story  of  God's 
mighty  deeds  in  history.  Listening  to  the 
word,  we  discover  that  we  are  not  lonely 
creatures  in  a  cosmic  wilderness,  but  that 
on  earth  we  are  already  in  God's  home- 
land— on  the  way  to  entering  into  our  full 
inheritance.  God  talks  to  us  as  befits  intelli- 
gent and  free  partners;  we  are  invited  to 
assume  our  part  in  his  immense  project. 
We  know  this  because  the  Word-made- 
flesh  has  told  us  clearly,  and  we  have 
believed. 

Second,  we  are  in  possession  of  God's 
energy.  Before  the  Teacher  left  his  disciples 
he  told  them  that  "you  shall  receive  power 
when  the  Holy  Spirit  comes  upon  you" 
S  ond  the  knowledge  that  the}7 
alreadj  p  <   ssed,  the  disciples  needed 


energy'  to  implement  their  mission.  Indeed, 
they  were  baptized  in  the  Spirit  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost.  But  the  story  did  not  end 
there.  As  God  unceasingly  sustains  heaven 
and  earth,  he  pours  his  energy  into  the 
hearts  of  his  servants  continuously. 

Ever  since  the  inception  of  the  church, 
this  energy  has  kept  welling  up  in  the  com- 
munity; those  who  "have  eyes  to  see  and 
ears  to  hear"  (Mark  8:18)  could  easily  see 
the  signs  of  it.  In  the  church  of  Jerusalem, 
it  gave  strength  to  Steven,  the  deacon,  to 
confront  his  persecutors  fearlessly  and  to 
pray  for  them  gently.  In  the  church  of 
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Calcutta,  the  same  energy  impelled  Mother 
Teresa  to  break  into  the  darkness  of  deso- 
lation and  care  for  the  sick  and  the  dying. 
These  are  but  two  examples — one  from  the 
beginning,  the  other  from  our  time — that 
are  representatives  of  millions  who  have 
lived,  worked  and  died  as  witnesses  to 
Christ,  all  animated  by  the  same  energy. 

The  source  of  the  hope  that  has  per- 
vaded the  Christian  community  through- 
out its  history  has  been  the  word  and  the 
energy;  two  components — one  divine  gift. 

Still,  one  question  remains:  where  can 
we  find  the  gift  of  hope  today? 

The  story  of  Elijah  the  prophet  may 
give  us  the  clue  as  to  where  to  look. 

Elijah  was  pursued  by  Jezebel  and  was 


running  for  his  life.  As  he  collapsed  in  the 
wilderness,  he  prayed.  "And  he  asked  that 
he  might  die,  saying  'It  is  enough;  now,  O 
Lord,  take  away  my  life'"  (1  Kgs  19:4) — a 
man  of  despair.  Then  he  heard  the  word, 
and  energy  was  given  him:  "Arise  and  eat." 
So  he  did,  and  he  journeyed  to  Mount 
Horeb,  where  God  promised  to  meet  him. 
Elijah  arrived  and  waited.  But  God  was  not 
in  the  strong  wind,  nor  in  the  earthquake, 
nor  in  the  fire.  "And  after  the  tire  there  was 
the  sound  of  sheer  silence."  And  God  was 
in  the  silence.  There  Elijah,  in  possession  of 
the  word,  infused  by  energy,  a  man  of  hope, 
was  ready  to  be  sent  on  a  new  mission. 

Where  can  we  find  the  source  of  hope, 
so  that  we  may  live  fully? 

Not  in  the  strong  wind  that  the  turmoil 
of  the  world  brings,  not  in  the  earthquake 
of  power  plays,  not  in  the  fire  that  burns 
and  consumes,  but  in  the  sound  of  sheer 
silence — so  the  Scriptures  say. 

We  find  the  source  of  hope  not  in  the 
persons  and  elements  that  surround  us  but 
inside — in  the  sheer  silence  of  the  mind  and 
heart,  where  the  memory  of  the  word 
lingers  and  where  the  divine  energy  presses 
for  action.  No  other  authentic  source  of 
hope  exists  under  the  heavens  or  above  the 
earth. 

Once  we  have  found  the  authentic 
source,  we  can  make  the  necessary  correc- 
tions in  our  itinerary.  All  pilgrims  must  do 
that.  We  can  make  our  expectation  fit  the 
word,  and  not  otherwise.  We  can  let  the 
beauty  and  clarity  of  divine  energy  prevail 
against  the  power  play  of  selfishness  and 
ambition.  Then  we  put  our  hope  where  it 
ought  to  be:  in  God. 

If  that  happens,  the  incredible  becomes 
believable  and  the  impossible  becomes 
feasible:  whatever  we  ask  for  will  be  given 
to  us  (Mark  11:24),  and  whenever  wre  tell 
the  mountain  to  go  into  the  sea,  it  will  go 
(Mark  11:23).  While  we  are  waiting  for 
such  unheard-of  power,  let  us  listen  to  the 
sound  of  sheer  silence  and  respond:  Lord,  I 
hope,  help  me  with  my  budding  hope.  d 
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TV,  etc. 


BY  JIM  McDERMOTT 


I SPENT  A  NIGHT  with  friends  a  few 
weeks  ago.  It  was  an  education  not 
only  in  child  care  (never  lift  over 
your  head  a  child  who  has  just 
eaten),  but  also  in  the  state  of  television 
today.  In  the  movies  these  days  everyone 
has  a  3  2 -inch  flat  screen  television  hang- 
ing in  the  living  room,  and  the  feng  shui  is 
amazing.  But  in  the  real  world,  I  am  dis- 
covering, basic  concepts  include  the  enter- 
tainment center  and  the  plasma  screen. 
My  friend's  system  is  so  big  I  think  they 
had  to  get  an  extension  on  their  house  for 
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it  to  fit.  I  am  convinced  that  my  parents' 
unit  is  slowly  driving  them  blind  and  deaf. 
Still,  they  tell  me  the  picture  is  amazing. 

Everything  also  seems  to  be  going 
HD,  high  definition.  By  this  we  are  to 
understand  that  the  detail  of  the  picture  is 
greatly  improved.  I  am  certainly  not  one 
to  quibble  with  quality;  still,  I  am  remind- 
ed of  the  multi-millionaire  Nelson 
Rockefeller,  who  was  once  asked,  "How 
much  money  is  enough?"  Rockefeller 
smiled  and  replied,  "Just  a  little  bit  more." 

Most  interesting,  though,  were  my 
friends'  viewing  patterns.  Other  than  to 
catch  sporting  events,  my  friends  never 
watch  "live"  TV.  They  have  TiVo,  which 


allows  them  to  "tape"  dozens  of  hours  of 
television  programs  onto  a  hard  drive.  < 
Consequently,  when  they  want  to  relax,  5 
diey  watch  one  of  their  many  saved  pro-  o 
grams.  Such  behavior  renders  current  i 
forms  of  advertising  more  and  more  obso-  £ 
lete;  with  TiVo  you  zip  right  through  > 
them.  It  also  makes  you  wonder  about  the  $ 
whole  notion  of  "prime  time  program-  z 
ming."  "Law  &  Order:  S.V.U."  could  just  5 
as  well  be  broadcast  at  2  in  the  morning  on  5 
Sundays  as  on  Tuesdays  at  10  p.m. 

If  cable  created  the  last  major  revolu-  £ 
tion  in  home  entertainment  program- 1 
ming,  the  Internet  is  presenting  the  next  £ 
one.  Almost  since  its  inception  the  Web  I 
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has  offered  a  steady  stream  of  original  pro- 
grams, some  of  which  have  made  major 
splashes  in  both  local  and  broader  cul- 
tures. The  Internet's  dancing  baby  was  a 
regular  feature  on  "Ally  McBeal."  More 
recently,  a  homemade  montage  of  news 
footage  from  New  Orleans,  set  to  the 
Green  Day  song  "Wake  Me  Up  When 
September  Ends"  and  presented  on  the 
Web,  was  written  up  in  The  New  York 
Times  for  its  provocative  message  and 
wide  circulation. 

Today  the  Web  has  many  sites,  such  as 
atomfilms.com,  to  which  you  can  go  to 
watch  short  films  created  by  both  amateurs 
and  professionals.  And  network  television 
is  getting  into  the  act.  As  of  October,  you 
can  download  episodes  of  "Desperate 
Housewives,"  "Lost"  and  certain  other 
current  ABC  programs  from  Apple's 
Music  Store  for  only  $1.99  per  episode. 
The  BBC  likewise  plans  to  offer  its  shows 
online,  for  an  undisclosed  fee.  Time 
Warner  is  creating  a  service  called  In2TV 
that  will  allow  individuals  to  watch  (but  not 
download)  episodes  from  past  classics  for 
free.  ("Chico  and  the  Man,"  anyone?)  And 
with  Sprint  Nortel's  recent  announcement 
of  cellphones  on  which  you  can  watch  both 
live  television  and,  astonishingly,  programs 
you  recorded  on  your  TiVo  at  home,  it 
won't  be  long  until  Internet  entertainment 
finds  its  way  there  as  well. 

It  is  all  a  bit  dizzying,  and  in  some  ways 
hard  to  evaluate.  Already  we  struggle  to 
figure  out  how  to  control  the  abundance  of 
pornography  on  the  Web.  How  will  we 
deal  with  the  Internet  when  it  functions  as 
an  international,  unrestricted  form  of 
cable?  Likewise,  there  are  some  pretty 
scary  characters  using  the  Internet  to  lure 
children  and  preach  hate.  Such  issues  are 
cause  for  concern  and  scrutiny. 

The  upside  is  access.  They  say  God 
comes  in  many  guises,  and  most  of  them 
are  strangers.  The  Internet's  ongoing 
development  as  a  source  of  entertainment 
probably  does  mean  many  new  programs 
that  will  be  either  offensive  or  just  plain 
bad  (imagine  "CSI:  Grand  Rapids").  But  it 
also  means  that  some  day  soon  kids  from 
Baghdad,  the  West  Bank,  Nairobi  and 
Jersey  City  will  all  be  able  to  tell  their  own 
stories  in  their  own  ways,  and  have  the 
chance  to  reach  large  groups  of  people  all 
over  the  world. 

That's  a  revolution  worth  experienc- 
ing. El 
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cancer.  Also,  Michael's  dog  has  been 
attacking  a  neighbor's  sheep,  the  very 
neighbor  Padraig  had  savagely  beaten  after 
he  had  alluded  in  the  pub  to  the  affair  with 
Mag  Delacey.  Padraig  is  forced  into  inden- 
tured servitude  to  Flaherty,  who  takes  per- 
verse delight  in  humiliating  him  at  every 
turn.  Not  surprisingly,  Padraig  soon 
returns  to  the  States. 

Thus  is  set  the  pattern  for  the  rest  of 
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the  novel:  long  periods  of  an  absent  father 
when  Michael  turns  to  several  male  surro- 
gates of  varying  quality  as  he  tries  to  hold 
his  small  family  together  and  at  the  same 
time  deal  with  his  growing  attraction  to 
Cait  Delacey,  daughter  of  the  dead  woman 
his  father  had  supposedly  romanced.  And 
all  of  this  in  a  small  town  where  everyone 
knows  one  another's  business:  a  sure  for- 
mula for  disaster. 

When  his  father  does  return  again,  it  is 
to  bury  his  twin  brother  Rory,  the  other 
half  of  himself.  Several  relatives  come  with 
him  and  there  is  the  traditional  wake,  but 
Padraig  is  inconsolable.  He  feels  guilt  at 
surviving  and  cradles  his  twin's  accordion, 
refusing  to  let  anyone  play  it.  Later  Michael 
will  break  the  instrument  in  anger,  because 
his  father's  love  for  his  twin  seems  to  out- 
weigh his  love  for  him;  he  then  packs  it  up 
again,  hoping  his  father  will  never  discover 
his  treachery.  He  almost  does  once,  but 
happily  for  Michael,  he  cannot  even  bring 
himself  to  open  the  case.  The  emotional 
tangle  grows  more  tense  between  them. 

Meanwhile,  his  mother,  Moira,  pursues 
her  own  vendetta  against  the  parish  priest, 
a  County  Cork  man  whom  no  one  likes; 
she  shows  up  for  Maundy  Thursday  to  have 
her  feet  washed,  having  walked  through 
smelly  bogs  and  cow  dung  beforehand  to 
show  her  contempt,  though  she  insists  that 
the  children  attend  Mass  every  Sunday. 

And  in  the  background  the  steady 
drumbeat  of  violence  in  the  North  infects 
the  whole  community,  many  of  whom 
sympathize  strongly  with  the  Catholics 
there — and  some  go  much  further. 

As  if  that  were  not  enough,  there  is  the 
underworld  of  poaching  on  the  local  river 
where  Brendan,  another  of  Michael's 
uncles,  calls  the  shots.  One  of  his  targets  is 
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Saints 
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By  Thomas  O'Malley 

Little,  Brown.  303p  $23.95 
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If  Thomas  O'Malley's  first  book,  In  the 
Province  of  Saints,  is  anything  to  judge  by,  he 
has  a  real  future  ahead  of  him  as  a  novelist. 
The  story  takes  place  in  Ireland,  more 
specifically  in  the  southern  part,  between 
1976  and  1981.  But  geography,  alas,  does 
not  spare  his  characters  from  "the  troubles" 
of  the  North  nor  from  the  miseries  of  rural 
life  long  before  Ireland  became  the  Celtic 
Tiger. 

Like  many  first  novels,  this  one  has  the 
ring  of  autobiography  about  it;  and  indeed, 
the  central  character,  the  young  boy 
Michael  McDonagh,  is  also  the  narrator.  It 
opens  and  closes  with  a  freak  snowstorm,  a 
tip  of  the  hat  perhaps  to  James  Joyce's  pri- 
mordial one  in  "The  Dead,"  but  fiercer  and 
more  foreboding.  For  with  the  snow  comes 
a  death  that  will  haunt  all  the  main  charac- 
ters. Mag  Delacey  has  died  after  a  long  ill- 
ness, and  her  death  revives  all  the  rumors  of 
a  long  affair  between  her  and  Mchael's 
father,  Padraig,  who  has  left  Ireland  tem- 
porarily, like  many  others,  to  work  "the 
construction"  in  the  States.  When  he 
returns  five  months  later,  his  wife  confronts 
him  emotionally  with  the  charge,  which  he 
dismisses  as  small-town  rumor.  Michael  is 
left  wondering. 

To  complicate  matters,  Michael's 
mother,  Moira,  is  suffering  herself  from  a 
recurrent  illness  that  often  leaves  her 
bedridden  for  days  at  a  time,  putting  an 
added  burden  on  him  and  his  young  sister, 
Molly.  Only  later  do  we  learn  that  she  has 
cancer.  Also,  Michael's  dog  has  been 
attacking  a  neighbor's  sheep,  the  very 
neighbor  Padraig  had  savagely  beaten  after 
he  had  alluded  in  the  pub  to  the  affair  with 
Mag  Delacey.  Padraig  is  forced  into  inden- 
tured servitude  to  Flaherty,  who  takes  per- 
verse delight  in  humiliating  him  at  every 
turn.  Not  surprisingly,  Padraig  soon 
returns  to  the  States. 

Thus  is  set  the  pattern  for  the  rest  of 
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the  novel:  long  periods  of  an  absent  father 
when  Michael  turns  to  several  male  surro- 
gates of  varying  quality  as  he  tries  to  hold 
his  small  family  together  and  at  the  same 
time  deal  with  his  growing  attraction  to 
Cait  Delacey,  daughter  of  the  dead  woman 
his  father  had  supposedly  romanced.  And 
all  of  this  in  a  small  town  where  everyone 
knows  one  another's  business:  a  sure  for- 
mula for  disaster. 

When  his  father  does  return  again,  it  is 
to  bury  his  twin  brother  Rory,  the  other 
half  of  himself.  Several  relatives  come  with 
him  and  there  is  the  traditional  wake,  but 
Padraig  is  inconsolable.  He  feels  guilt  at 
surviving  and  cradles  his  twin's  accordion, 
refusing  to  let  anyone  play  it.  Later  Mchael 
will  break  the  instrument  in  anger,  because 
his  father's  love  for  his  twin  seems  to  out- 
weigh his  love  for  him;  he  then  packs  it  up 
again,  hoping  his  father  will  never  discover 
his  treachery.  He  almost  does  once,  but 
happily  for  Mchael,  he  cannot  even  bring 
himself  to  open  the  case.  The  emotional 
tangle  grows  more  tense  between  them. 

Meanwhile,  his  mother,  Moira,  pursues 
her  own  vendetta  against  the  parish  priest, 
a  County  Cork  man  whom  no  one  likes; 
she  shows  up  for  Maundy  Thursday  to  have 
her  feet  washed,  having  walked  through 
smelly  bogs  and  cow  dung  beforehand  to 
show  her  contempt,  though  she  insists  that 
the  children  attend  Mass  every  Sunday. 

And  in  the  background  the  steady 
drumbeat  of  violence  in  the  North  infects 
the  whole  community,  many  of  whom 
sympathize  strongly  with  the  Catholics 
there — and  some  go  much  further. 

As  if  that  were  not  enough,  there  is  the 
underworld  of  poaching  on  the  local  river 
where  Brendan,  another  of  Michael's 
uncles,  calls  the  shots.  One  of  his  targets  is 
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the  hapless  Lugh,  an  itinerant  laborer  who 
befriends  Michael  but  runs  afoul  of 
Brendan.  On  the  water  one  night,  tending 
to  the  eels  he  collects  for  spending  money, 
Michael  hears  a  commotion  and  a  splash. 
When  the  other  boat  moves  on,  he 
dredges  up  Lugh's  body  and  is  overcome 
with  grief  and  fear. 

The  Ireland  these  characters  inhabit  is 
a  long  way  from  the  travel  brochures  and 
the  cheery  postcards  we  associate  with  the 
country,  but  it  is  also  far  removed  as  well 
from  the  rural  Donegal  I  have  visited  quite 


often.  The  poverty  is  more  prevalent,  and 
the  violence  more  pronounced.  Still  there 
is  no  denying  that  the  late  1970's  and  early 
1980's  were  an  exceptionally  violent  peri- 
od in  Ireland  for  many — and  not  just  those 
in  the  North. 

In  the  end  Michael  finds  a  way  to 
avenge  Lugh's  death,  but  at  a  great  cost. 
"I'm  an  informer,"  he  admits  to  himself, 
the  worst  epithet  known  to  the  race.  But  in 
the  process  he  also  redeems  himself  and 
sets  his  path,  like  his  father  and  so  many 
before  him,  for  exile  and,  I  think  we  can 
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speculate,  for  the  life  of  a  writer,  like  Joyce 
before  him.  John  B.  Breslin 
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"The  Mass  on  the  World" 

By  Thomas  M.  King,  S.J. 

Paulist  Press.  192p  $11.95  (paperback) 
ISBN 0809143283 

Thomas  King,  a  professor  of  theology  at 
Georgetown  University,  has  written  a  fine 
book  deeply  rooted  in  his  lifelong  medita- 
tion on  Pierre  Teilhard  de  Chardin,  his  fel- 
low Jesuit,  whom  he  approaches  above  all 
as  a  priest,  and  as  a  scientist  with  a  priestly 
calling.  The  introduction  clearly  explains 
King's  selective  hermeneutical  approaches 
in  presenting  Teilhard's  ardent  faith  and 
mystical  experience,  his  scientific  work  and 
methodology  and  some  central  elements  of 
his  thought. 

Four  explanatory  chapters  full  of  rich 
description  are  followed  by  a  close  com- 
mentary on  Teilhard's  inspiring  text  "The 
Mass  on  the  World,"  written  in  1923  in  the 
Ordos  Desert  in  China.  The  commentary 
also  refers  to  an  earlier  version  of  this  Mass, 
the  essay  "The  Priest,"  developed  in  the 
trenches  of  World  War  I  and  written  down 
in  1918.  King's  book  is  perhaps  best 
summed  up  by  the  title  of  its  third 
Appendix,  "To  pray  as  Teilhard  prayed." 
Beautifully  written  and  persuasively  argued, 
its  greatest  power  and  strength  lie  in  invit- 
ing readers  to  follow  Teilhard  in  the  cele- 
bration of  his  cosmic  Mass  by  learning  to 
offer  the  joyous  and  painful  becoming  of 
the  world,  its  processes  of  growth  and 
diminishment,  in  daily  prayer  to  God. 

There  is  much  to  ponder  and  much  to 
puzzle  about  in  this  book.  Was  it  penned  in 
one  go,  or  were  its  essays  written  for  differ- 
ent occasions?  The  first  chapter  uses 
Teilhard's  priesthood  as  the  central  focus 
for  a  presentation  of  the  major  highlights  of 
his  life  and  work.  Outline  drawings  of 
Teilhard  and  his  collaborator  in  China, 
Pere  Emile  Licent,  and  photographs  in 
black  and  white,  here  and  in  the  following 
chapters,  add  vividness  to  the  description. 
The  only  factual  error,  not  unique  to  King 
but  shared  by  other  writers,  is  found  on 
page  6,  where  Teilhard  is  described  as 
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"stretcher  bearer  in  a  Moroccan  regiment" 
during  W  orld  War  I.  Recent  research  by 
Maurice  Ernst  has  conclusively  shown  that 
Teilhard  belonged  to  a  Tunisian  regiment, 
attached  to  a  Moroccan  brigade. 

Questions  arise  also  about  two  photos. 
One  is  entitled  "Teilhard  offering  Mass 
before  the  Battle  of  Douaumont,  October 
1916"  (page  10  and  back  cover).  The 
accompanying  text  states  more  cautiously 
that  the  priest  in  this  photo  is  unidentified, 
"but  many  people  see  it  as  Teilhard," 
whereas  the  captions  affirm  that  this  is  in 
fact  Teilhard.  I  remain  unconvinced  of  this, 
since  there  is  no  clear  likeness  at  all. 
Another  photo  is  described  as  "Teilhard  in 
India,  1924,"  but  Teilhard  was  in  China  in 
1924  and  did  not  go  to  India  until  1935. 

The  next  two  chapters,  "The 
Transformation  of  the  World  in  Science 
and  in  the  Mass"  and  "The  Scientific  Work 
of  Teilhard  While  Writing  'The  Mass  on 
the  World,'"  provide  interesting  aspects  ot 
Teilhard's  phenomenology  and  geographi- 
cal, geological  and  palaeontological  details, 
but  mention  little  about  science.  It  is  puz- 
zling that  King  continues  to  refer  to 
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A  Sabbatical  Journey  in  the  Southwest 
Spring:  March  15- April  27,  2006 
Fall:  September  13-October  28,  2006 
Spring:  March  14-April  27,  2007 

A  6-week  holistic  sabbatical  program, 
for  men  and  women  religious,  and 
diocesan  priests,  that  offers  the  time, 
the  space,  and  the  guidance  to  step 
back  from  one's  ordinary  chronos 
activities  into  the  kairos  moment  of 
Sabbath,  in  a  peaceful  oasis  set  in  the 
desert  of  the  Southwest. 

Spiritual  direction,  daily  Eucharist,  input 
sessions,  and  small  group  sharing,  an 
8-day  retreat,  outings,  and  other  activi- 
ties are  part  of  the  program. 
For  more  information  or  to  register, 
please  contact  the  director, 
Sr.  Elizabeth  Chamber,  Fdcc. 


Teilhard's  greatest  work  as  The  Phenamenon 
of  Man  when  this  has  now  been  superseded 
by  a  new,  more  faithful  translation,  under 
the  title  The  Human  Phenomenon. 

"The  Mass  and  the  Salvation  of  die 
World,"  offers  an  attractive  and  inspiring 
interpretation  of  "the  philosophy,  theolo- 
gy, and  spirituality  of  Teilhard."  Thomas 
King,  one  of  the  great  connoisseurs  of 
Teilhard's  oeuvre,  knows  his  way  around 
the  intricacies  and  complex  details  of 
Teilhard's  writing.  Still,  others  might  per- 
ceive different  meanings  and  contexts  for 
some  of  the  very  same  texts  and  experiences 
of  Teilhard. 

King's  book  offers  an  unmatched  close 
reading  of  "The  Mass  on  the  World"  that 
mixes  meticulous  attention  to  detail  and 
extensive  academic  references  with  fervent 
praver  and  devotion.  Yet  die  result  is  some- 
what uneven,  whether  in  the  length  or 
shortness  of  chapters,  the  depth  of  discus- 
sion, the  power  of  insight  and  explanation 
or  the  academic  data  included,  as  distinct 
from  those  left  out.  King  is  at  his  strongest 
when  explaining  the  powerful,  dynamic 
attraction  of  Ignatian  and  eucharistic  spiri- 


tuality, which  also  deeply  shaped  Teilhard 
de  Chardin.  But  he  is  on  much  less  secure 
footing  when  he  speaks  about  Teilhard's 
experience  of  the  East  or  his  understanding 
of  eastern  religions,  especially  Buddhism. 

King's  literary,  symbolic  and  mystical 
interpretation  of  Teilhard's  experience  and 
writing  is  full  of  beauty  and  "dazzling  flash- 
es" (like  Teilhard's  own  lyricism,  especially 
in  his  early  writings,  to  which  "The  Mass  of 
the  World"  belongs).  It  is  intriguing, 
though,  that  Teilhard  is  presented  as  an 
individualist  and  idealist,  without  mention 
of  his  important  views  about  personaliza- 
tion and  socialization,  his  global  and  plane- 
tary vision  of  the  earth  and  his  views  of  the 
future  of  the  human  community — ideas 
that  lead  straight  to  Thomas  Berry's  eco- 
logical worldview.  The  greatest  surprise  in 
the  book,  though,  is  the  complete  lack  of 
attention  to  Teilhard's  creative,  great 
visionaiy  concept  of  the  "noosphere," 
which  also  emerged  during  the  early 
1920's,  at  the  same  time  that  "The  Mass  of 
the  World"  was  being  written.  It  is  a  bio- 
logical, social,  cultural  and  spiritual  vision, 
which  also  has  considerable  bearing  on 
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interpreting  "the  cosmic  body  of  Christ," 
to  which  King  has  dedicated  many 
admirable  passages. 

The  extensive  silences  in  King's  book 
are  most  puzzling.  In  spite  of  a  one-and-a- 
half-page  bibliography  of  books  by  other 
authors,  important  scholarly  works  on  sim- 
ilar topics  by  others  are  not  even  men- 
tioned— not  even  the  work  of  such  fellow 
Jesuits  as  Thomas  Corbishley,  Robert 
Faricy,  James  A.  Lyons  and  James  Skehan, 
who  have  also  written  extensively  and  mov- 
ingly on  spirituality,  prayer,  the  Sacred 
Heart  and  the  cosmic  Christ  in  Teilhard. 
Moreover,  a  greater  contextualization  of 
"The  Mass"  would  have  been  welcome, 
first  in  terms  of  China  itself,  then  in  terms 
of  the  concrete  world  of  today  with  its 
diversity  and  religious  pluralism,  and  our 
newly  emerging  sense  of  the  web  of  life. 
Non-Catholic  readers  would  also  need 
more  general  contextual  explanations  than 
are  given  here. 

The  book  contains  neither  name  nor 
subject  index,  and  has  several  minor  print- 
ing errors  (necessary  French  accents  are 
missing,  for  example). 

While  I  acclaim  the  beauty  and  wisdom 


of  Teilhard'' s  Mass,  and  admire  its  author  for 
the  subtlety  of  its  spiritual  vision,  I  remain 
convinced  that  there  is  still  more  to  be  said 
on  "The  Mass  on  the  World."  Ursula  King 

Memory,  With 
Humor 

Deaths  & 
Transfigurations 

Poems 

By  Paul  Mariani 

Paraclete  Press.  128p  $24 
ISBN  1557254524 

When  a  poet  writes  "I,"  what  does  he 
mean?  An  Irish  poet-friend  tells  me  his  "I" 
is  always  a  fiction,  based  on  himself  but 
never  his  real  self.  Literary  critics,  reading 
an  "I"  poem,  discuss  the  "speaker"  or  the 
"voice"  but  not  the  "writer."  Again  the  "I" 
is  a  fiction. 

But  some  poets  are  ardently  autobio- 
graphical. Gerard  Manley  Hopkins,  a 
favorite  of  Paul  Mariani's,  wrote  that  in 


"The  Wreck  of  the  Deutschland"  "what 
refers  to  myself... is  all  strictly  and  literally 
true."  And  Paul  Mariani  himself,  in  these 
new  poems  and  elsewhere,  stands  firmly 
among  the  autobiographers. 

Once  a  blue-collar  Long  Island  kid, 
Mariani  is  now  an  award-winning  poet 
(five  books)  and  biographer  of  poets 
(John  Berryman,  Hart  Crane,  Robert 
Lowell,  W.  C.  Williams,  and — in  pro- 
cess— G.  M.  Hopkins),  with  14  books  to 
his  name.  Retired  as  Distinguished 
University  Professor  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts,  Amherst,  he  holds  a  chair 
in  English  at  Boston  College  and  until 
recently  was  poetry  editor  of  America. 

The  title  of  the  new  collection, 
Deaths  &  Transfigurations:  Poems,  plays 
on  the  title  of  Richard  Strauss's  tone 
poem  "Death  and  Transfiguration"  and, 
as  the  composer  wrote  about  his  own 
work,  "begins  in  C  minor  and  finishes  in 
C  major." 

From  its  canny  opening  line,  "The 
lawns  and  mansions  of  old  memory,"  its 
word-music  sings  of  flesh  and  spirit  and 
self  and  family:  father  and  mother,  jobs 
and  schools,  friends,  New  York,  wife,  chil- 
dren, New  England.  "How  it  steals  up  on 
you,  this  mortality,"  he  writes,  and  "All  my 
life  the  chitter  of  the  living  has  mixed 
together  with  the  dead."  This  is,  then,  a 
book  of  memory:  of  working  with  his 
father  at  a  gas  station,  of  his  first  date 
("three  emasculating  buses  OR  be  driven/ 
by  my  father"),  of  playing  with  a  child,  of 
family  deaths,  of,  of,  of-— of,  well,  life-mys- 
tery and  death-mystery.  But  it  is  memory 
with  humor,  and  with  deep  Catholic  belief 
and  hope. 

Mariani's  poems  are  approachable, 
with  informal  form  and  lucent  images. 
Though  "Hopkins  in  Ireland"  is  a  sonnet 
in  Alexandrines  (Hopkins's  form),  most 
poems  have  freer  forms  and  rhythms,  with 
or  without  rhyme.  Yet  they  are  not  slack: 
Mariani  crafts  his  work  with  light  disci- 
pline and  taut  compression.  Vivid  images 
sometimes  shine  ("whatever  diamonds 
say/  in  that  language  only  light  and  dia- 
monds know"),  sometimes  tweak  ("leech- 
thick  paddies,"  "two/  feet  of  snow  spin- 
ning crabwise/  down  for  the  past  three 
days"),  sometimes  reek  of  earth  and  work 
("the  glare  off  the  rain-scum  slop/  con- 
gealing at  the  deeper  end,"  "Hot  coffee, 
the  self-inflicted  slap").  His  words  are  live- 
ly: "For  six  weeks  I've  tried  lassoing  the 
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wind/  and  come  up  with  nada  zip  & 


zero. 

Understanding  and  compassion  sing 
through  all  the  poems.  Some  of  my 
favorites  are  "Work,"  about  a  summer 
job,  "Light,"  about  a  glass  pitcher  and 
people  gone,  "Pieta,"  about  a  black  priest 
cradling  an  AIDS  victim,  "Wolf  Moon," 
about  the  death  of  parents  and  self,  "How 
It  All  Worked  Out,"  about  his  own  death 
(in  foresight,  happily),  "The  Cup,"  about 
his  wife's  engagement  ring  and  their 
priest-son's  chalice  and  "When  We 
Walked  Together,"  about — and  to — his 
wife,  Eileen. 

Two  poems  on  marriage  well  catch 
the  book's  tone  in  their  openings. 
"Wedding  Song"  begins, 

And  so  it  goes.  And  so  it  goes. 

Classifieds 

Appeals 

FOR  THOSE  WHO  need  nothing,  help  someone 
in  Ecuador  who  needs  a  wheelchair.  A  custom- 
made  chair  costs  $350.  Every  contribution 
helps.  E-mail:  fuvirese@aol.com;  Web  site: 
www.mvirese.org. 

Books 

PAUPER  WHO  WOULD  BE  POPE— only  com- 
plete biography  of  John  Paul  I.  His  struggles  as 
an  impoverished  child,  a  revolutionary  priest,  an 
outspoken  bishop.  Go  to  www.Amazon.com; 
ask  for  at  bookstores. 

POEM  OF  THE  MAN-GOD,  by  Maria  Valtorta,  10 
percent  online  free!;  www.valtorta.com. 

Education 

DOCTOR  OF  MINISTRY,  concentration  in  theolog- 
ical reflection  as  transformative.  Six  quarters  of 
Tuesday  course  work  plus  thesis  project. 
Accredited.  University  of  Saint  Mary  of  the 
Lake/Mundelein  Seminary,  Mundelein,  IL 
60060.  Classes  begin  September  2006.  Apply 
now.  (M.Div.  or  equivalent  required.)  Contact 
Rev.  Raymond  J.  Webb,  Academic  Dean:  Ph: 
(847)  970-4802;  e-mail:  rwebb@usml.edu;  Web 
site:  www.usml.edu. 

Music 

BEST-SELLING  religious,  sacred,  contemporary 
and  classical  music  on  CD  at  www.america- 
magazine.org/Musicstore.cfrn. 

Parish  Missions 

INSPIRING,  DYNAMIC  PREACHING.  Parish  mis- 
sions, faculty  in-service,  retreats  for  religious. 
Web  site:  www.sabbathretreats.org. 

Positions 

MORAL/SACRAMENTAL  THEOLOGIAN.  Loras 


The  great  tree  blossoms,  leafs,  & 
grows. 

Come  sun,  come  ?noon,  come 

storms,  come  snows. 
So  turns  our  years.  And  so  it  goes. 

"When  We  Walked  Together," 
dedicated  to  his  wife,  begins, 

When  we  walked  together 
in  the  cool  of  the  evening, 
walked  together,  you  and  I, 
in  the  cool  of  the  evening, 
after  the  heat  of  the  day.... 

No  more  need  be  said.  After  the 
book's  "Deaths,"  such  are  the  "Transfi- 
gurations." And  as  in  Strauss's  tone  poem, 
C  minor  gives  way  to  C  major — to  our 
delight.  Joseph  J.  Feeney 

College,  a  Catholic  diocesan  college  in 
Dubuque,  Iowa,  offers  a  B.A  in  religious  stud- 
ies/theology and  M.A.  degrees  in  theology  and 
pastoral  ministry.  The  College  invites  applica- 
tions for  a  full-time,  tenure-track  faculty  posi- 
tion to  begin  fall  2006.  Preference  given  to  can- 
didates who  practice  the  Catholic  faith  and  can 
teach  from  within  its  traditions.  Loras  is  looking 
for  candidates  who  specialize  in  fundamental 
moral  theology.  Primary  responsibilities  would 
include  teaching  undergraduate  and  graduate 
courses  in  issues  in  Christian  ethics  and  gradu- 
ate courses  in  fundamental  moral  theology.  All 
candidates  must  be  able  to  teach  the  following 
courses  within  the  undergraduate  curriculum: 
Christian  Sexual  Morality,  interdisciplinary 
first-year  experience  class  and  college  mission 
courses  on  Catholic  identity.  Preference  will  be 
given  to  candidates  who  also  have  the  expertise 
to  teach  graduate  courses  in  sacramental  theolo- 
gy. Applicants  must  possess  either  a  Ph.D.  or 
S.T.D.  Send  cover  letter,  resume  and  three  ref- 
erences to:  Moral/Sacramental  Theologian 
Search,  c/o  Department  of  Human  Resources, 
Loras  College,  1450  Alta  Vista,  Dubuque,  IA 
52004-0178.  Fax:  (563)  588-7964,  e-mail: 
hr@loras.edu.  AA/EOE.  Protected  class  individ- 
uals encouraged  to  apply. 

ST.  MARY'S  UNIVERSITY  in  San  Antonio,  Tex., 
is  inviting  applications  for  the  position  of  i 
DIRECTOR  FOR  UNIVERSITY  MIN- 
ISTRY. St.  Mary's  is  a  Catholic  and  Marianist 
liberal  arts  university  which  offers  bachelor's, 
master's  and"  doctoral  degrees.  The  director 
must  be  a  practicing  Roman  Catholic,  and  die 
University  has  a  preference  for  Marianist  candi- 
dates (professed  or  lay).  A  candidate  must  have  a 
graduate  degree  in  a  relevant  area  of  theology, 
liturgy,  pastoral  studies,  etc.  and  previous  expe- 
rience in  ministry  and  administration. 
Demonstrated  organizational  and  management 
skills  are  a  requisite.  The  Director  for 
University  Ministry  works  with  a  staff  and  rep- 
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The  Graduate  School  of  The  College  of  New 
Rochelle  (located  in  Westchester  County,  NY  & 
easily  accessible  to  midtown  Manhattan  by 
public  transportation)  seeks  three  tenure  track 
faculty  with  a  strong  student-centered  focus: 

•  Public  Opinion  Research 
&  Communication 
Studies 

•  Literacy  Education 

•  Childhood  Education 

Review  of  applications  will  begin 
immediately  and  continue  until  filled. 
Details  can  be  found  at: 
www.cnr.edu/academics/gs/grs-openings.htnil 

The  College  of  New  Rochelle  is  a  Catholic  college  in  the 
Ursuline  tradition  and  we  welcome  applicants  from  all 
backgrounds  who  can  contribute  to  our  unique 
educational  mission  which  can  be  found  at: 
www.cnr.edu 
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resentatives  in  schools  of  the  University  and 
manages  the  budget  and  overall  activities  of  the 
office.  Position  closes  on  12/31/05.  For  a  com- 
plete job  description  or  to  submit  a  completed 
application  (available  at  www.stmarytx.edu)  with 
resume  and  three  letters  of  reference  to:  human- 
resources@stmarytx.edu,  or  mail  to:  Human 
Resources,  St.  Mary's  University,  One  Camino 
Santa  Maria,  San  Antonio,  TX  78228.  For  a  com- 
plete job  description,  please  visit  our  Web  site. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  DAYTON  Department  of 
Religious  Studies  announces  a  tenure-track 
position  with  a  focus  in  pastoral  ministry  to  start 
in  fall  2006.  Applicants  must  have  an  earned 
doctorate  at  the  time  of  appointment  and 
diverse  and  significant  experience  in  pastoral 
ministry.  Applicants  must  be  prepared  to  partic- 
ipate in  the  graduate  programs  in  theology  and 
pastoral  ministry,  especially  by  mentoring  stu- 
dents involved  in  practicum  experiences  and  by 
engaging  them  in  theological  reflection  on  that 
experience.  Responsibilities  also  include  teach- 
ing graduate  and  undergraduate  courses  in  the 
areas  of  pastoral  ministry  and  sacramental  theol- 
ogy, teaching  introductory  general  education 
courses  and  maintaining  a  program  of  research 
and  scholarly  publication.  Appointment  antici- 
pated at  the  assistant  professor  level,  dependent 
upon  previous  experience  and  scholarly  accom- 
plishment. Salary  is  competitive. 

Deadline.  A  complete  application  for  the 
tenure-track  position,  consisting  of  a  placement 
dossier  (or  C.V.,  transcripts  and  three  letters  of 
reference)  and  a  representative  example  of 
scholarly  work  (unpublished  research  paper, 
published  book  or  article)  must  be  received  in 
our  department  by  Jan.  15,  2006.  Address  appli- 
cation to:  Sandra  Yocum  Mize,  Chair, 
Department  of  Religious  Studies,  The 
University  of  Dayton,  Dayton,  OH  45469- 
1530;  e-mail:  mizes@notes.udayton.edu;  Ph: 
(937)  229-4321. 

The  University  of  Dayton  is  an  Equal 
Opportunity/Affirmative  Action  employer. 
Women,  minorities,  individuals  with  disabilities 
and  veterans  are  encouraged  to  apply.  The 
University  of  Dayton  is  firmly  committed  to  the 
principle  of  diversity. 

YOUTH  MINISTER.  A  developing  Catholic  parish 
in  the  Pocono  Mountains  of  Pennsylvania  (75 
miles  from  N.Y.C.)  seeks  a  person  of  faith  to 
direct  our  special  outreach  to  elementary  and  high 
school  age  students.  A  program  has  been  in  exis- 
tence for  more  than  15  years  and  is  open  to 
change  and  expansion.  Experience  is  helpful,  but 
not  necessarily  required.  Living  faith,  however,  is 
required.  Salary,  health  care,  pension  and  more 
are  offers  d  1  o  the  right  candidate.  You  may  look  at 
our  church  at:  www.churchofsaintluke.org. 
I  rch  of  Saint  Luke.  818  Main  Street, 

Stroudsbui  /  PA  18360;  e-mail:  frtom@churchof- 
saintluke.org:. 


Letters 


Lack  of  Progress 

Reading  the  obituary  of  the  esteemed, 
recently  deceased  John  F.  Long,  S.J., 
(Signs  of  the  Times,  10/10)  and  the 
tribute  to  him  in  a  recent  address  by 
Brian  E.  Daley,  S.J.,  reported  in 
America  (Signs  of  the  Times,  1 1/7),  I 
began  to  wonder  what  the  results  might 
be  of  the  decades  of  Catholic-Orthodox 
dialogue.  Little  is  reported  about  this. 

The  few  differences  in  doctrine  and 
practice  between  the  two  halves  of  the 
church  do  not  appear  to  a  layman  to  be 
major  obstacles.  If  the  filioque  matter  is 
even  being  discussed,  it  seems  totally 
irrelevant  to  the  religious  lives  of  ordi- 
nary people,  and  theologians  who  are 
concerned  with  it  could  do  more  useful 
work  elsewhere.  The  Orthodox  provi- 
sions for  married  clergy  and  a  second 
shot  at  marriage  seem  far  more  sensible 
than  Roman  Catholic  practices  and 
should  be  adopted  by  Rome. 

I  fear  the  obstacle  is  power  and 
authority.  As  Father  Daley  delicately 
puts  it,  "For  the  Catholic  Church, 
growth  toward  ecumenical  unity  must 
unquestionably  involve  the  readiness  to 
accept  new  forms  of  synodal  decision- 
making and  teaching  that  will  be  more 
complex,  more  mutual,  more  inclusive 
and  less  centralized  than  is  conceivable 
within  the  classical  modern  model  of 
papal  primacy." 

In  other  words,  the  papacy,  which 
will  not  even  allow  a  national  bishops' 
conference  to  decide  the  wording  of  a 
Bible  translation  into  its  national  lan- 
guage, has  to  accept  substantial  inde- 
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pendent  decision-making  by  patriarchs 
and  autocephalous  churches! 
Whoowee!  And  how  is  the  pope  to  be 
elected?  The  Orthodox  have  no 
College  of  Cardinals,  a  Roman  inven- 
tion not  found  in  the  early  church. 

Such  details  could  be  worked  out, 
of  course,  given  the  necessary  flexibility 
on  all  sides.  But  the  apparent  lack  of 
any  real  progress  after  decades  of  work 
is  striking  and  dismaying. 

Tom  Farrelly 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Whole  Picture 

Thank  God  for  Jim  Harvey,  Joseph 
Bukovchik,  Patricia  Kobielus 
Thompson,  Msgr.  George  J.  Adams  and 
Paul  W.  Comiskey.  Their  letters  said  it 
so  much  better  than  I  could  have.  I  too 
sense  a  drift  to  the  right  and  after  many, 
many  years  as  an  America  subscriber 
am  seriously  considering  switching  to 
The  National  Catholic  Reporter.  The 
letters  in  the  Oct.  3 1  issue  gave  me 
hope,  so  I  will  hang  in  a  little  longer. 

I  was  unhappy  with  the  Oct.  10  edi- 
torial as  well.  Your  editor  took 
umbrage  at  those  Democratic  senators 
who  did  not  vote  to  confirm  Judge 
Roberts.  Did  what  Judge  Roberts  said 
some  years  ago  about  women  make  no 
impression  on  him?  Well,  as  Ms. 
Thompson  said:  "Menfolk  just  can't 
seem  to  see  the  whole  picture."  But  I 
have  a  right  to  expect  more  of  the  men- 
folk at  America. 

Mary  Ann  P.  Lee 
Saco,  Me. 


Get  your  small  group  communities  talking  about 
."stewardship  as  a  way  of  life"... 
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The  Word 

People  of  the  Promise 

Fourth  Sunday  of  Advent  (B),  Dec.  18,  2005 

Readings:  2  Sam  7:1-5,  8-12,  14,  126;  Ps  89:2-5,  27,  29;  Rom  16:25-27;  Luke  1:26-38 
"The  Lord  God  will  give  him  the  throne  of  David  his  father"  (Luke  1:32) 


/-J^\   UT  YOU  PROMISED!"  Most 

•     _W  parents  have  heard  this  lament 
from  their  children  more  than 
\  J  once.  A  promise  is  a  declaration 
that  something  will  (or  will  not)  happen. 
A  promise  indicates  what  may  be  expect- 
ed. A  promise  demands  and  elicits  trust. 

The  Scripture  texts  for  the  Fourth 
Sunday  of  Advent  concern  God's 
promise  to  David  and  its  fulfillment  in 
Jesus  the  Son  of  David.  They  feature  two 
great  Advent  figures — King  David  and 
Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus,  two  persons 
who  can  be  called  "people  of  the 
promise."  The  theme  of  promise  runs 
through  the  Bible  from  God's  promises 
to  Noah  and  Abraham  in  Genesis  to  the 
promise  of  the  New  Jerusalem  in 
Revelation.  In  the  development  of  this 
motif,  God's  promise  to  David  that  his 
"house"  will  endure  forever  is  one  of  the 
high  points. 

The  promise  to  David  appears  most 
prominendy  and  dramatically  in  2  Samuel 
7,  in  the  prophecy  of  Nathan  to  David. 
David  had  won  many  victories  and  defeat- 
ed his  enemies  within  and  outside  his  peo- 
ple. He  had  conquered  Jerusalem  and 
established  it  as  his  capital  city. 
Recognizing  how  much  he  owed  to 
Yahweh  as  the  God  of  Israel,  David  decid- 
ed to  build  a  "house"  (a  temple)  there. 

Although  he  at  first  agreed  with 
David's  plan,  the  prophet  Nathan  was 
empowered  by  God  to  speak  a  different 
word  to  David.  Instead  of  David  building 
a  "house"  for  Yahweh,  it  is  Yahweh  who 
z  would  build  a  "house"  for  David.  The 
a  house  that  God  had  in  mind  was  not  a 

<  temple  but  a  dynasty,  a  royal  family  for 
">  Israel  led  by  descendants  of  David. 

<  Whereas  David  planned  to  do  something 

DANIEL  J.  HARRINGTON,  S.J.,  is  professor  of 

New  Testament  at  Weston  Jesuit  School  of 
Theology  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 


for  God,  it  is  God  who  decides  to  do 
something  for  David.  This  divine 
promise  is  pure  "grace,"  in  its  root  sense 
of  gift  or  unmerited  favor. 

The  most  obvious  referent  of  God's 
promise  to  David  was  his  son,  Solomon. 
And  we  can  easily  imagine  that  Solomon 
and  his  successors  pointed  to  the  promise 
to  David  now  in  2  Samuel  7  as  the  divine- 
ly guaranteed  warrant  for  their  rule.  We 
get  a  sense  of  that  from  the  excerpts  from 
Psalm  89  that  serve  as  the  responsorial 
psalm.  There  the  psalmist  recalls  all  of 
God's  promises,  and  describes  God's 
promise  to  David  and  his  descendants  in 
terms  of  a  covenant.  In  this  covenant 
God  made  a  promise  to  David,  "Forever 
I  will  confirm  your  posterity  and  estab- 
lish your  throne  for  all  generations."  God 
further  promised  to  maintain  his 
covenant  fidelity  ("kindness")  and  make 
the  covenant  with  David  stand  firm. 

From  the  books  of  Kings  it  is  hard  to 
see  how  this  promise  was  fulfilled  in 
ancient  Israel's  history.  According  to  the 
biblical  narratives,  most  of  the  kings  of 
Israel  and  Judah  only  remotely  resembled 
King  David,  with  the  exception  of 
Hezekiah  and  Josiah.  And  with  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  587  B.C., 
kingship  as  a  political  institution  in  Israel 
came  to  an  end. 

Nevertheless,  God's  promise  to 
David  was  not  revoked  or  forgotten.  In 
some  Jewish  circles  the  hope  for  a  future 
king  like  David  was  kept  alive.  For  exam- 
ple, according  to  the  Psalms  of  Solomon  17, 
a  first-century  B.C.  Jewish  work,  God 
was  going  to  raise  up  a  new  king  like 
David,  one  who  would  combine  military 
prowess,  concern  for  justice  and  proper 
reverence  toward  the  God  of  Israel. 
From  texts  like  these  one  can  almost  hear 
a  child's  lament  to  a  parent,  "But  you 
promised!" 

Early  Christians,  like  the  Evangelist 


Luke,  believed  that  God's  promise  to 
David  was  in  fact  fulfilled  in  Jesus,  the 
Son  of  David.  At  the  heart  of  the  narra- 
tive of  the  announcement  of  Jesus'  birth 
to  Mary  is  a  reminder  of  God's  promise 
to  David,  "The  Lord  God  will  give  him 
the  throne  of  David  his  father,  and  he 
will  rule  over  the  house  of  Jacob  forever, 
and  of  this  kingdom  there  will  be  no 
end."  The  unlikely  recipient  of  this 
promise  is  Mary  of  Nazareth,  a  young 
Jewish  woman  without  a  husband.  She 
has  to  overcome  her  initial  turmoil  and 
confusion.  She  asks,  "How  can  this  be?" 
Given  the  sign  of  Elizabeth's  pregnancy 
with  John  the  Baptist,  Mary  accepts  her 
mission  with  trust,  "May  it  be  done  to  me 
according  to  your  word."  Her  willing 
response  makes  her  a  person  of  the 
promise  to  David. 

The  concluding  doxology  appended 
to  Paul's  Letter  to  the  Romans  captures 
the  early  Christian  conviction  that  in 
Christ  the  promises  of  God  were  being 
fulfilled.  The  covenant  of  grace  estab- 
lished by  God  with  David  about  1,000 
years  before  was  reaching  new  definition 
and  new  clarity  in  the  person  of  Jesus. 
The  readings  for  the  Fourth  Sunday  of 
Advent  remind  us  that  God's  promise  is 
best  fulfilled  not  in  buildings  or  even 
great  kings  like  Solomon  but  rather  in 
those,  like  Mary,  who  in  the  midst  of  tur- 
moil and  confusion  trust  in  God's 
promise.  Daniel  J.  Harrington 

Praying  With  Scripture 

•  How  do  you  feel  when  someone 
says,  "But  you  promised!"?  What  do 
you  say?  What  do  you  do? 

•  How  has  God's  promise  to  David 
been  fulfilled  in  Jesus?  What  remains 
to  be  fulfilled? 

•  How  would  you  describe  Mary's  role 
in  fulfilling  God's  promise  to  David? 
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^    2005  Christmas  Appeal 

■  n  past  years,  America's  readers  have  been  generous 
contributors  to  our  annual  Christmas  Appeal.  Without  the 
support  we  receive  from  you  each  holiday  season,  we  would 
not  be  able  to  sustain  our  strong  commitment  to  journalistic 

i  excellence. 

May  we  count  on  your  generosity  again  this  Christmas? 

By  responding  to  our  direct  appeal,  you  will  help  us  remain  a 
source  of  spiritual  and  intellectual  nourishment  for  thinking 
Catholics. 

Previous  America  Associates  have  already  received  a  direct 
appeal  from  Father  Christiansen.  We  urge  you  all  to  match  or 
exceed  your  previous  donations.  We  also  encourage  each  of  our 
readers  to  join  us  in  celebrating  America's  unique  contribution  to 
Catholic  intellectual  life  by  becoming  a  contributing  Associate. 

Regardless  of  the  size  of  your  donation,  we  will  greatly  appreciate 
whatever  level  of  participation  you  can  manage.  You  will  assist 
our  present  efforts  and  help  to  guarantee  our  future. 

Please  respond  today  by  sending  your  check  to: 

America 

Development  Office 
106  West  56th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10019-3803 

Jnake  a  donation  with  your  credit  card,  go  to  the  "Donation"  page 
bund  on  www.americamagazine.org  and  follow  the  instructions. 

Wm  ill     l  i;V      -  •  ♦ 

i%an  90  Years  of  Journalistic  Excellence 

V:     '  1  * 


America 
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Vatican  II  at  age  40 

A  new  book 
on  Jesuit  arts 


Spots  of  TIME"  is  what  the  poet 
William  Wordsworth  called  those 
places  that  imprint  themselves  so 
deeply  into  our  minds  that  simply 
remembering  them  can  lift  our  hearts — in 
other  words,  holy  places. 

I  thought  about  that  phrase  as  I  left 
Kentucky  last  month  after  visiting  the  Abbey 
of  Gethsemam,  near  Bardstown  (actually  it's 
in  Trappist,  Ky.),  and  the  Thomas  Merton 
Center  at  Bellarmine  University  in 
Louisville.  For  me  there  are  a  handful  of 
spots  that  have  become  such  a  source  of 
spiritual  life  that  just  thinking  about  them 
fills  me  with  consolation.  The  famous  grot- 
tos at  the  Marian  shrine  of  Lourdes  in 
southern  France  is  one.  The  less  famous,  but 
no  less  beautiful,  Jesuit  retreat  house  in 
Gloucester,  Mass.,  hard  by  the  Atlantic 
coast,  is  another.  And  though  I  have  visited 
it  only  twice,  the  Abbey  of  Our  Lady  of 
Gethsemam  is  a  third. 

Not  long  ago  I  was  invited  by  the 
Merton  Center  to  give  a  little  talk  as  part  of 
the  center's  con- 
tinuing lecture 
series.  A  few 
weeks  before  my 


Of  Many  Things 


Tommie  O'Callaghan,  who  knew  Merton 
when  she  was  still  a  young  mother.  She 
laughed  as  she  told  stories  about  Father 
Louis  (using  Merton 's  religious  name). 
Having  met  three  of  Merton's  companions,  I 
could  have  gone  home  satisfied.  But  there 
was  more  to  come. 

The  day  after  my  talk,  Paul  brought  me 
to  the  Thomas  Merton  Center.  Located  in  a 
series  of  hushed  rooms  within  the  library  of 
Bellarmine  University,  the  center  functions 
as  a  scholarly  research  institute  housing 
Merton's  writings  and  a  kind  of  museum.  (It 
also  maintains  a  Web  site  at  www.merton- 
.org.)  Lining  its  walls  are  photographs  that  I 
had  seen  dozens  of  times  in  books,  but  never 
in  person.  And  there  was  my  hero's  type- 
writer standing  atop  a  tall  wooden  stand. 
"Can  I  touch  it?"  Paul  laughed  and  said, 
"Sure."  I  placed  my  fingers  on  the  keys  and 
wondered  if  any  writing  graces  would  come 
through  this  future  relic. 

"Now  I  probably  shouldn't  be  showing 
you  this,"  said  Paul  conspiratorially,  "but 

follow  me."  He 
unlocked  a  door 
that  led  into  a 
room  full  of 


visit,  the  director 
of  the  center,  a  friendly  Englishman  and 
Merton  scholar  named  Paul  Pearson,  men- 
tioned that  a  visiting  group  of  Elderhostel 
students  would  be  touring  the  monastery  the 
morning  of  my  talk.  Did  I  want  to  join 
them? 

Who  knew  that  Kentucky  in  the  fall  is 
every  bit  as  beautiful  as  New  England?  (I 
didn't,  that's  for  sure.)  Our  bus  ride  to  the 
monastery  took  us  through  amber  and  russet 
trees  in  the  middle  of  bluegrass  country.  In 
just  an  hour  the  tall  spire  of  the  abbey's 
church  came  into  view,  like  a  ship's  mast 
appearing  over  the  sea.  After  we  parked,  I 
wandered  over  to  Merton's  grave,  which 
stands  in  the  midst  of  the  abbey  cemetery, 
beside  the  church,  and  prayed  for  friends 
and  family. 

The  monastery  has  just  built  a  new  visi- 
tors' center,  in  which  James  Conner, 
O.C.S.O.,  (the  Father  Tarcisius  of  Merton's 
journals)  reminisced  about  his  friend, 
Thomas  Merton.  "How  did  Merton  react  to 
his  silencing  over  the  cold  war?,"  I  asked. 
With  bot'i  obedience  and  grace,  he  replied, 
but  also  with  some  creativity.  (Merton,  as  is 
well  known,  distributed  copies  of  his  writ- 
ings on  the  topic  to  friends  with  access  to 
mimeograph  machines.)  On  the  way  to  com- 
munity prayer,  I  met  a  gray-haired  monk 
standing  outside  the  church.  Brother  Patrick 
I  [art,  formerly  Merton's  secretary,  greeted 
me  heerfulrj  The  next  day  I  would  meet 


bookcases  and 
black  metal  file  cabinets.  This,  he  said,  were 
the  center's  archives. 

Opening  a  file  cabinet  drawer,  he 
reached  for  a  cardboard  box.  Gingerly,  he 
lifted  off  its  top  to  reveal  an  archival  bag 
with  something  inside.  Then  he  removed  a 
hardbound  book  and  smiled.  "Are  your 
hands  clean?"  I  opened  the  book  and  saw 
lines  and  lines  of  neat,  familiar  handwriting. 
"It's  the  journal  from  the  last  months  of  his 
life,"  said  Paul. 

I  turned  to  the  final  entry,  for  Dec.  8, 
1968,  which,  though  prosaic,  I  remembered 
well.  Merton  was  on  a  long  trip,  his  first  as  a 
monk,  and  was  now  in  Thailand.  "Today  is 
the  Feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.... 
I'm  going  to  say  Mass  at  St.  Louis  Church, 
have  lunch  at  the  Apostolic  Delegation, 
then  on  to  the  Red  Cross  place  this  after- 
noon." The  writing  stops  mid-page.  Two 
days  later,  Merton  was  accidentally  electro- 
cuted and  died  instantly. 

Standing  there  in  the  quiet  room,  sur- 
rounded by  Merton's  writings,  holding  the 
same  book  that  he  had  labored  on,  rendered 
me  uncharacteristically  speechless.  I  thought 
of  so  many  things:  the  suddenness  of 
Merton's  death,  the  prodigiousness  of  his 
work,  the  holiness  of  his  life  and  the  graces 
in  our  own  lives  that  bring  us  to  these 
remarkable  places — these  "spots  of  time" 
that  we  remember  for  the  rest  of  our  days. 

James  Martin,  S.J. 
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Editorial 


Debating 
Evolution 


Botanists  in  A  greenhouse  can  cross  a 
white  flower  with  a  red  flower  and  raise  gen- 
erations of  pink  flowers  that  do  not  revert  to 
red  or  white.  This  experiment  provides  a 
tiny  example  of  evolution,  but  it  provokes  no 
debate  because  it  was  observed  happening. 

The  situation  was  different  in  1859,  when  Charles 
Darwin  published  his  theory  of  the  origin  and  gradual 
evolution  of  species,  including  the  human,  over  the  mil- 
lennia. The  theory  was  documented  from  the  fossil  record 
and  biological  observations.  It  was  criticized,  however,  by 
some  contemporary  scientists,  who  questioned  its  use  of 
hypotheses,  and  by  many  religious  people,  who  consid- 
ered it  a  denial  of  the  biblical  accounts  of  creation. 
Nowadays,  however,  evolution  in  one  or  other  of  its 
sophisticated  formulations  is  universally  accepted  in  main- 
stream scientific  thought.  In  1996,  in  a  much-quoted 
comment,  Pope  John  Paul  II  said,  "New  knowledge  leads 
to  the  recognition  of  the  theory  of  evolution  as  more  than 
a  hypothesis." 

A  large  part  of  the  American  population,  however,  is 
not  sure  about  this  theory.  Last  year,  a  CBS  poll  found 
that  65  percent  of  those  surveyed  thought  that  in  public 
school  classrooms  evolution  should  be  taught  alongside 
"creationism,"  a  literalist  doctrine  based  on  the  Genesis 
narratives  of  the  divine  creation  of  the  universe. 

It  is  no  surprise,  therefore,  that  debates  about  evolu- 
tion, and  particularly  about  its  presentation  in  public  edu- 
cation, continue  to  flare  up  in  American  society.  The  cur- 
rent vigor  of  the  debate  was  illustrated  last  month  by 
some  election  results  in  Kansas  and  Pennsylvania.  In 
Kansas  the  state  board  of  education  voted  to  adopt  for  the 
teaching  of  science  new  standards  that  would  point  out 
gaps  and  inconsistencies  in  Darwinism  and  would  also 
define  science  itself  simply  as  a  continual  search  for  "more 
adequate  explanations  of  natural  phenomena." 

In  Dover,  Pa.,  the  local  school  board  had  voted  to 
bring—  in  a  \L\y  minimal  way — the  concept  of  "intelligent 
design1  ttention  of  ninth-grade  biology  students. 

Critics  of  d  is  concept  say  it  is  a  masquerade  for  creation- 
ism. For  the  ents  of  intelligent  design  argue  that 


some  organs  and  organisms  are  so  complex  that  they 
could  have  been  created  only  by  an  intelligent  designer. 
Other  Christians  sympathetic  to  the  notion  of  design, 
including  some  scientists,  do  not  deny  the  existence  of  the 
evolutionary  process;  but  they  argue,  much  as  St.  Paul,  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas  and  Christian  philosophers  have  done, 
that  the  complexity,  the  splendor  and  the  purposiveness  of 
the  process  and  its  products  point  to  the  existence  of  an 
intelligent  cause  that  has  designed  it  all. 

On  Nov.  8,  that  Dover  school  board  was  voted  out  of 
office.  The  new  board  does  not  reject  the  idea  of  intelli- 
gent design,  but  says  it  should  be  taught  in  an  elective 
course,  not  in  a  required  biology  class.  This  suggests  the 
way  toward  a  rational  compromise  in  the  debate  about 
teaching  evolution. 

Journalists  eager  for  excitement  like  to  describe  these 
debates  as  battles  in  a  supposed  war  between  religion  and 
science,  but  there  is  no  such  war.  Many  scientists  are  peo- 
ple of  faith;  but  when  they  are  investigating  the  behavior 
of  material  phenomena,  they  have  neither  the  tools  nor 
the  methods  as  scientists  for  dealing  with  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  there  is  a  God  who,  as  believers  might  say, 
holds  the  created  world  in  his  hands. 

The  scientific  method,  however,  is  not  the  only  way  of 
acquiring  knowledge.  Defenders  of  intelligent  design  may 
not  be  thinking  like  scientists,  but  they  are  thinking  like 
philosophers.  They  are  using  reason  in  just  as  legitimate  a 
way  as  scientists  do,  but  in  a  different  zone. 

SCHOOLS  SHOULD  THEREFORE  MAKE  ROOM  for  the  methods  of 

philosophers  and  historians  as  well  as  of  mathematicians 
and  physicists.  On  a  very  limited  scale,  some  public 
schools  and  colleges  are  already  doing  this.  The  Sept.  2 1 
issue  of  Education  Week  reports  that  the  National  School 
Boards  Association  is  now  advising  its  members  to  address 
intelligent  design  in  social  studies,  humanities  or  compar- 
ative religion  courses.  A  few  state  universities  offer  elec- 
tive seminars  with  titles  like  "God  and  Science."  To  be 
sure,  nervous  academic  deans  classify  these  seminars 
under  the  heading  of  humanities,  as  though  they  were 
second-class  citizens  in  academia.  But  at  least  they  have  a 
seat  at  the  table. 

Newspaper  stories  have  been  popping  up  this  year 
under  headings  like:  "Evolution  or  Intelligent  Design." 
School  administrators  drawing  up  a  curriculum  need 
change  only  the  conjunction  here,  so  as  to  read 
"Evolution  and  Intelligent  Design" — not  alternates  but 
coordinates. 
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Spiritual  Leaders 


Loyola  University  Chicago  leads  the  way  in  educating  spiritual 
leaders  who  inspire  and  enliven  belief.  Our  graduates  are 
agents  of  change,  filled  with  purpose  and  conviction.  As 
spiritual  directors,  community  activists,  hospital  chaplains,  and 
more,  they  minister  to  transform  and  empower  communities. 

Leading  the  way  for  a  new  generation,  Loyola's  Institute  of 
Pastoral  Studies  offers  innovative  programs  in: 


Divinity  (MDiv) 

Pastoral  Counseling  (MA  &  Certificate) 
Pastoral  Studies  (MA) 
Religious  Education  (MA  &  Certificate) 
Social  Justice  (MA  &  Certificate) 
Spiritual  Direction  (Certificate) 
Spirituality  (MA) 


To  learn  more,  call  312.915,7507 
or  visit  www.loyolanow.net/divinity 


Preparing  People  to  Lead  Extraordinary  Lives 


LOYOLA 
5  UNIVERSITY 


Institute  of  Pastoral  Studies 


Signs  of  the  Times 


FEMA  Gave  Bishops 
Runaround  on  Disaster 

Church  officials  got  the  "runaround" 
from  the  Federal  Emergency  Manage- 
ment Agency  when  they  wanted  to  know 
what  federal  plans  were  for  helping  the 
regions  devastated  by  Hurricane  Katrina, 
said  the  head  of  die  bishops'  hurricane 
relief  task  force.  The  harsh  criticism  of 
FEMA  came  from  Archbishop  Joseph  A. 
Fiorenza  of  Galveston-Houston,  named 
earlier  this  year  to  head  the  task  force 
coordinating  church  aid  to  the  regions 
devastated  by  the  hurricanes  Katrina  and 
Rita.  "It  was  clear  to  me  that  not  a  whole 
lot  of  help  was  coming  from  FEMA,"  he 
said.  Bishops'  conference  officials  had  to 
engage  in  several  conference  calls  with  the 
White  House  before  Jim  Towey,  head  of 
the  White  House  Office  for  Faith-Based 
and  Community  Initiatives,  was  appointed 
as  a  liaison  to  the  bishops,  but  still  "the 
answers  we  were  getting  were  not  clear," 
said  Archbishop  Fiorenza  in  a  report  on 
Nov.  15  to  the  fall  meeting  of  the  U.S. 
bishops.  "The  task  force  believes  strongly 
that  we  must  continue  to  put  strong  pres- 
sure on  the  White  House  and  Congress 
so  that  we  get  the  needed  answers,"  he 
said. 


Irish  Politician  Urges  End 
to  Special  Relationship 

The  special  relationship  between  the 
Catholic  Church  and  the  Irish  Republic 
must  end  in  light  of  reports  of  mishan- 
dling of  clerical  sex  abuse  cases,  said  an 
Irish  politician.  "The  first  response  of  the 
state  must  be  to  unequivocally  state  that 
the  special  relationship  is  no  more,"  said 
Liz  O'Donnell,  a  junior  minister  of  state 
in  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
"From  now  on,  with  that  veil  of  defer- 
ence removed,  the  state  can  deal  with  the 
church  authorities  in  the  same  way  as  it 
would  any  other  voluntary  or  state  agen- 
cy that  provides  services  for  children  and 
families,''  O'Donnell  told  the  Irish 
Parliament  in  early  November.  The 
Ferns  Repoi  .  is  ted  in  late  October  after 
an  indepi  iry  into  the  handling 

of  allegatioi  ial  abuse  of  children 

by  members  o  f  lie  clergy  in  the 

Diocese  of  Fen.  ■  church  and 


government  officials  for  failure  to  take 
action  on  behalf  of  the  children.  Since 
the  report  was  released,  the  Irish  govern- 
ment has  announced  it  will  investigate 
how  each  diocese  is  complying  with  child 
protection  guidelines  published  by  the 
church  nearly  10  years  ago. 


Pakistani  Leaders  Call  for 
Inquiry  Into  Attacks 

Pakistani  church  leaders  wrote  to  the 
country's  president  asking  for  a  high-level 
judicial  inquiry  into  attacks  and  desecra- 
tion at  three  churches  and  other  church 
properties.  In  a  letter  dated  Nov.  14  to 
President  Pervez  Musharraf,  church  lead- 
ers described  the  destructive  acts  at  Sangla 
Hills,  about  140  miles  south  of  Islamabad, 
and  asked  for  "exemplary  punishment"  for 
the  culprits.  They  said  a  "well-organized 
mob  estimated  at  3,000  men"  attacked  the 
churches  on  Nov.  12,  according  to  a 
report  by  UCA  News,  an  Asian  church 
news  agency  based  in  Thailand.  According 
to  the  letter,  the  mob  first  attacked  a 
Presbyterian  church,  burning  250  Bibles 
and  gutting  the  pastor's  residence.  Then 
the  mob  hit  a  Catholic  church,  where  the 
attackers  burned  Bibles  and  other  religious 
books  and  documents,  including  family 
records  dating  back  to  1912.  According  to 
media,  the  third  church  attacked  belongs 
to  the  Salvation  Army. 


Bishops  Approve  Lay 
Ministry  Guidelines 

The  U.S.  Conference  of  Catholic 
Bishops  approved  on  Nov.  15  a  major 
document  giving  guidelines  on  lay 
ecclesial  ministry  after  some  debate 
over  use  of  the  terms  "minister"  and 
"ministry"  with  regard  to  laypeople 
serving  the  church.  The  debate  ended 
after  Cardinal  Avery  Dulles,  S.J.,  long 
one  of  the  country's  most  noted 
Catholic  theologians,  rose  to  defend 
the  usage  in  the  text,  saying  the 
drafters  "were  very  careful  to  see  that 
the  terminology  is  in  accord  with  the 
documents  of  the  Holy  See  and  with  a 
whole  series  of  documents  previously 
published  by  this  conference."  The  82- 
page  document,  "Co-workers  in  the 
Vineyard  of  the  Lord,"  needed 
approval  by  two-thirds  of  the  entire 
membership  of  the  conference,  or  182 
votes.  It  passed  by  a  vote  of  190-49, 
with  five  abstentions.  Bishop  Dale  J. 
Melczek  of  Gary,  Ind.,  chairman  of  the 
bishops'  Committee  on  the  Laity,  and 
Bishop  Gerald  F.  Kicanas  of  Tucson, 
Ariz.,  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Lay  Ministry,  presented  the  docu- 
ment to  the  bishops.  Bishop  Melczek 
described  it  as  a  "resource  for  guiding 
the  development  of  lay  ecclesial  min- 
istry," a  rapidly  growing  phenomenon 
in  Catholic  parishes  across  the  country. 


Sister  Nasreen  Emmanuel,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  girls'  dormitory  at  St.  Anthony's  Girls  School  in  Sangla 
Hill,  Pakistan,  stands  near  a  building  at  the  complex  after  a  mob  burned  several  buildings  on  Nov.  12. 
Some  2,000  men  torched  the  school,  dormitory  and  church  following  allegations  that  a  Christian  had 
desecrated  a  copy  of  the  Koran. 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE  MUSLIM  COMMUNITY  survey  fire  damage  in  Cure  d'Ars  Catholic  Church  in 
Romans-sur-lsere,  near  Lyons,  France,  on  Nov.  16,  after  an  arson  attack  during  the  night  by 
unidentified  people. 


German  Ministry  Allows 
Pope  to  Keep  Passport 

The  German  government  has  confirmed 
that  Pope  Benedict  XVI  may  keep  his 
German  passport,  after  a  Green  Party 
parliamentarian  insisted  this  could  vio- 
late a  national  law  prohibiting  dual  citi- 
zenship. In  a  statement  on  Nov.  8,  the 
Berlin-based  Foreign  Ministry  said 
Bavarian-born  Pope  Benedict  automati- 
cally acquired  Vatican  citizenship  at  his 
papal  election  on  April  19,  without 
directly  requesting  it.  The  statement 
added  that  Vatican  citizenship  was  grant- 
ed only  temporarily  in  connection  with 
the  exercise  of  particular  functions, 
rather  than  with  birth  or  ethnic  descent. 
It  said  German  law  barred  dual  citizen- 
ship only  when  citizens  applied  for  for- 
eign nationality.  The  ministry  was 
responding  to  attempts  by  a  Green  Party 
Bundestag  deputy,  Hans-Christian 
Stroebele,  to  have  the  pope  stripped  of 
his  passport  to  comply  with  citizenship 
regulations. 


Bishops  to  Back  Spanish 
Friar's  Canonization  Cause 

The  U.S.  bishops  gave  their  consent  to 
backing  the  cause  for  canonization  of  a 
Spanish  friar  who  argued  against  the 
enslavement  of  native  peoples  by 
Spanish  conquistadors.  By  a  voice  vote, 


the  bishops  voted  to  back  the  cause  for 
canonization  of  Fray  Bartolome  de  las 
Casas  on  Nov.  15,  during  their  fall 
general  meeting  in  Washington,  D.C. 
The  request  to  support  the  cause  came 
at  the  request  of  the  Spanish  bishops' 
conference.  The  matter  had  been 
referred  earlier  to  the  U.S.  bishops' 
Committee  on  Doctrine,  which  said 
the  bishops  could  act  on  the  request  if 
they  chose.  Fray  Bartolome,  a 
Dominican,  was  the  first  bishop  of 
Chiapas,  Mexico,  in  the  16th  century. 
As  bishop,  he  was  an  outspoken  critic 
of  the  barbarities  committed  by 
Spanish  conquerors  against  indigenous 
peoples.  His  defense  of  the  oppressed 
resulted  in  his  forced  resignation  after 
only  nine  years  as  head  of  the  Diocese 
of  Chiapas,  when  the  Spanish  crown 
sided  with  powerful  colonial  figures 
the  Dominican  had  angered. 


John  Jay  College  Chosen 
for  Sexual  Abuse  Study 

The  U.S.  bishops'  National  Review 
Board  selected  the  John  Jay  College  of 
Criminal  Justice  in  New  York  to  con- 
duct a  major  study  of  the  causes  and 
context  of  sexual  abuse  of  children  by 
members  of  the  Catholic  clergy.  The 
announcement  was  made  on  Nov.  16 
by  Patricia  Ewers,  board  chairperson, 
during  a  meeting  with  the  U.S.  bish- 


ops, who  were  in  Washington,  D.C, 
for  their  annual  fall  meeting.  The  aim 
of  the  study  is  to  help  church  leaders 
better  understand  the  problem  and 
improve  prevention  measures.  The  $3 
million  study  was  called  for  in  the 
Charter  for  the  Protection  of  Children  and 
Young  People  approved  by  the  bishops 
in  2002.  The  charter  contains  church 
policies  to  stem  sexual  abuse  of  chil- 
dren. The  charter  said  the  study  was 
needed  "to  understand  the  problem 
more  fully  and  to  enhance  the  effec- 
tiveness of  our  future  response."  The 
study  plan  calls  for  John  Jay  College  to 
work  with  Jesuit-run  Fordham 
University  in  New  York  and  other 
experts  across  the  country. 


Pope  Will  Attend  Bishops' 
Meeting  in  Brazil 

Pope  Benedict  XVI  has  chosen  the 
Marian  sanctuary  of  Aparecida,  Brazil, 
for  the  Fifth  General  Conference  of 
Latin  American  Bishops  in  2007,  and 
said  he  plans  to  attend  the  meeting. 
The  Latin  American  bishops'  council, 
known  as  Celam,  published  the  news 
recently  on  its  Web  site.  It  said  the 
pope  communicated  his  decision  in  a 
meeting  with  Chilean  Cardinal 
Francisco  Errazuriz  Ossa  of  Santiago, 
Cardinal  Claudio  Hummes  of  Sao 
Paulo,  Brazil,  and  Cardinal  Jorge 
Mario  Bergoglio  of  Buenos  Aires, 
Argentina. 

There  had  been  discussion  about 
the  possibility  of  holding  the  meeting 
in  Rome,  to  make  it  more  convenient 
for  Pope  Benedict,  but  the  pope  decid- 
ed to  travel  to  Latin  America  because 
"he  understands  the  significance  of  his 
presence  in  our  countries,"  said 
Cardinal  Errazuriz,  the  president  of 
Celam,  in  a  statement.  He  said  the 
general  conference  will  take  place  in 
May  2007.  It  is  expected  to  focus  on 
the  discipleship  and  role  of  Catholics 
in  today's  world.  Brazil  has  the  largest 
Catholic  population  in  the  world.  At 
the  recent  meeting  in  Rome  of  the 
World  Synod  of  Bishops,  however, 
Cardinal  Hummes  said  the  number  of 
Catholics  was  declining  by  about  1 
percent  each  year. 


From  CNS  and  other  sources.  CNS  photos. 
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Bishops  fill  St.  Peter's  Basilica  as  Pope  Paul  VI  presides  over  a  meeting  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council. 


The  Council  at  40 


-  BY  GERALD  O'COLLINS  - 


From  its  opening  session  in  October  1962  until  its  close  40  years  ago  in 
December  1965,  the  Second  Vatican  Council  held  millions  of  Catholics 
and  others  riveted.  Pope  John  XXIII,  who  convoked  the  council  only  90 
days  after  he  was  elected,  hoped  that  it  would  update  the  Catholic  Church, 
renew  it  spiritually,  re-establish  unity  among  all  Christians  and  transform 
the  relationship  of  Catholics  with  Jews,  Muslims  and  followers  of  other  religions. 

The  world's  media  followed  closely  the  events  that  unfolded  and  the  decisions  that 
were  taken  during  the  four  sessions  of  the  council.  It  was  widely  agreed  that  this  was  the 


GERALD  O'COLLINS,  S.J.,  a  professor  of  theology  at  the  Gregorian  University  in  Rome  since 
1974,  has  published  over  40  books.  In  early  2006  Paulist  Press  will  publish  his 
Living  Vatican  II:  The  21st  Council  for  the  21st  Century. 
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sung,  l  ne  council  tnus  allowed  us  westerners  to  eaten  up 
with  our  fellow  Catholics  of  the  Eastern  churches.  From  the 
early  centuries  of  Christianity,  they  had  enjoyed  a  variety  of 
eucharistic  prayers,  which  were  normally  sung  and  which  a 
long  time  ago  had  been  translated  into  the  languages  of  the 
people. 

A  further  welcome  change  was  the  new  Lectionary, 
which  provided  readings  for  Mass  from  all  four  Gospels  and 
from  a  full  range  of  biblical  books.  It  was  a  relief  to  hear  pas- 


iges  from  Mark  and  not  face  so  much  from  Matthew's 
iospel.  Before  the  liturgical  reforms,  Matthew's  parable  of 
le  wise  and  foolish  virgins  turned  up  with  such  relentless 
igularity  that  I  was  almost  put  off  that  passage  for  life.  One 
articularly  helpful  addition  in  the  reformed  liturgy  was  the 
rovision  for  the  passion  story  from  Matthew,  Mark  or 
,uke  to  be  read  on  Palm  Sunday.  In  the  preconciliar  days 
'e  had  to  wait  until  Good  Friday  before  we  heard  John's 
magnificent  account  of  the  Lord's  suf- 
fering and  death.  The  introduction  on 
Palm  Sunday  of  a  version  of  the  passion 
from  one  of  the  other  Gospels  helps  to 
set  the  religious  tone  for  Holy  Week. 


dons 
•eatest 


event 
>0th 


what  Vatican  ii  encouraged  in  relations 
with  other  Christians  filled  me  with 
hope  and  joy.  Before  the  council, 
Catholics  were  normally  forbidden  to 
-I*y  pray  with  other  Christians,  even  to  say 

the  Our  Father  with  them.  During  the 
spring  of  1965  Michael  Ramsey,  the 
xchbishop  of  Canterbury  and  head  of  the  Anglican 
Communion,  came  to  northern  Germany  and  visited 
:hools  for  the  children  of  British  military  personnel.  At 
:ast  a  quarter  of  the  children  were  Catholics.  I  stood  with 
im  on  the  stage  during  a  prayer  service,  with  700  or  800 
oys  and  girls  stretching  away  in  front  of  us  down  a  vast 
:hool  hall.  To  my  delight,  the  archbishop  asked  us  all  to 
tcke  with  him  a  prayer  from  St.  Richard  of  Chichester  (d. 
253),  a  prayer  that  came  from  the  days  when  the 
eformation  had  not  yet  divided  Western  Christendom. 
Thanks  be  to  thee,  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  for  all  the  bene- 
ts  which  thou  hast  given  me — for  all  the  pains  and  insults 
iou  hast  borne  for  me.  O  most  merciful  Redeemer,  Friend, 
id  Brother,  may  I  know  thee  more  clearly,  love  thee  more 
early,  and  follow  thee  more  nearly."  A  year  later 
rchbishop  Ramsey  visited  Rome,  and  Pope  Paul  VI  gave 
im  his  own  episcopal  ring.  Ramsey  handed  on  that  ring  to 
is  successors  in  the  See  of  Canterbury.  They  wear  it  when 
ley  come  on  official  visits  to  Rome. 

What  happened  liturgically,  ecumenically  and  in  other 
ays  at  Vatican  II  and  in  its  immediate  aftermath  delighted 
lany  Catholics  and  other  Christians  of  my  generation.  But 
the  world  has  changed  dramatically  since  the  council  fin- 
ished. There  have  been  some  seismic  shifts  and  changes 
around  the  globe  since  December  1965.  The  world's  popu- 
lation has  grown  from  a  little  more  than  three  billion  to 
over  six  billion.  In  what  was  perhaps  the  most  surprising 
event  of  the  century,  European  Communism,  which  had 
been  a  menacing  presence  at  the  council,  suddenly  collapsed 
in  1989.  Revolutionary  scientific  and  technological 
advances  have  increased  at  a  bewildering  speed.  Christiaan 
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greatest  religious  event  of  the  20th  century.  Around  2,500 
bishops  attended  Vatican  II.  Through  their  presence  and 
advice,  Anglican,  Protestant  and  Orthodox  observers  played 
a  significant  role.  Lay  Catholics,  both  men  and  women, 
came  as  official  auditors  and  on  occasion  addressed  die  bish- 
ops in  the  council. 

Like  many  Catholics  of  my  generation,  I  experienced 
Vatican  II  as  an  enormous  breath  of  fresh  air,  even  a  new 
Pentecost.  To  steal  a  line  from  William 
Wordsworth:  '"Twas  joy  then  to  be  alive. 
But  to  be  young  was  very  heaven." 
Ordained  in  Australia  by  a  bishop  who 
had  just  returned  from  the  first  session 
of  the  council,  I  followed  the  third  and 
fourth  session  from  England  and 
Germany. 

One  special  gift  Vatican  II  brought 
me  during  my  first  year  in  Germany 
arrived  on  Feb.  2,  1965. 1  was  living  in  a 
community  with  30  other  young  priests. 
Instead  of  each  of  us  being  led  out  of  the 
sacristy  by  an  altar  boy  to  say  Mass  by  ourselves  in  tiny  side 
chapels,  we  now  concelebrated  all  together  at  the  main  altar, 
and  so  began  to  express  visibly  our  union  in  the  one  priest- 
hood of  Christ. 

A  few  days  later  I  headed  south  from  Miinster  to  spend 
two  months  in  a  parish  in  Trier.  Provisional  texts  in  German 
were  already  available  for  baptisms,  funerals  and  marriages. 
It  made  so  much  more  sense  when  people  could  follow  the 
prayers  in  their  own  language,  select  the  scriptural  readings, 
and  help  to  shape  the  celebration  through  these  and  other 
choices.  The  introduction  of  the  vernacular  meant  that  they 
could  truly  participate  in  and  not  merely  assist  at  the  ser- 
vices. 

For  1 ,000  years  priests  of  the  Western  church  had  used 
only  one  eucharistic  prayer,  the  Roman  canon.  They  had  to 
whisper  it  in  Latin,  heard  only  by  altar  boys  kneeling  a  few 
feet  away.  The  faithful  could  follow  in  their  Missals  what 
was  being  whispered  at  the  altar.  But  many  preferred  to  say 
the  Rosary,  recite  their  own  prayers  or  simply  wait  for  the 
moment  when  holy  Communion  was  distributed.  Vatican  II 
introduced  three  more  eucharistic  prayers  with  others  to 
follow.  They  were  to  be  said  aloud  in  the  vernacular  or  even 
sung.  The  council  thus  allowed  us  Westerners  to  catch  up 
with  our  fellow  Catholics  of  the  Eastern  churches.  From  the 
early  centuries  of  Christianity,  they  had  enjoyed  a  variety  of 
eucharistic  prayers,  which  were  normally  sung  and  which  a 
long  time  ago  had  been  translated  into  the  languages  of  the 
people. 

A  further  welcome  change  was  the  new  Lectionary, 
which  provided  readings  for  Mass  from  all  four  Gospels  and 
from  a  full  range  of  biblical  books.  It  was  a  relief  to  hear  pas- 


sages from  Mark  and  not  face  so  much  from  Matthew's 
Gospel.  Before  the  liturgical  reforms,  Matthew's  parable  of 
the  wise  and  foolish  virgins  turned  up  with  such  relendess 
regularity  that  I  was  almost  put  off  that  passage  for  life.  One 
particularly  helpful  addition  in  the  reformed  liturgy  was  the 
provision  for  the  passion  story  from  Matthew,  Mark  or 
Luke  to  be  read  on  Palm  Sunday.  In  the  preconciliar  days 
we  had  to  wait  until  Good  Friday  before  we  heard  John's 
magnificent  account  of  the  Lord's  suf- 
fering and  death.  The  introduction  on 
Palm  Sunday  of  a  version  of  the  passion 
from  one  of  the  other  Gospels  helps  to 
set  the  religious  tone  for  Holy  Week. 

what  Vatican  ii  encouraged  in  relations 
with  other  Christians  filled  me  with 
hope  and  joy.  Before  the  council, 
Catholics  were  normally  forbidden  to 
pray  with  other  Christians,  even  to  say 
the  Our  Father  with  them.  During  the 
spring  of  1965  Michael  Ramsey,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  head  of  the  Anglican 
Communion,  came  to  northern  Germany  and  visited 
schools  for  the  children  of  British  military  personnel.  At 
least  a  quarter  of  the  children  were  Catholics.  I  stood  with 
him  on  the  stage  during  a  prayer  service,  with  700  or  800 
boys  and  girls  stretching  away  in  front  of  us  down  a  vast 
school  hall.  To  my  delight,  the  archbishop  asked  us  all  to 
recite  with  him  a  prayer  from  St.  Richard  of  Chichester  (d. 
1253),  a  prayer  that  came  from  the  days  when  the 
Reformation  had  not  yet  divided  Western  Christendom. 
"Thanks  be  to  thee,  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  for  all  the  bene- 
fits which  thou  hast  given  me — tor  all  the  pains  and  insults 
thou  hast  borne  for  me.  O  most  merciful  Redeemer,  Friend, 
and  Brother,  may  I  know  thee  more  clearly,  love  thee  more 
dearly,  and  follow  thee  more  nearly."  A  year  later 
Archbishop  Ramsey  visited  Rome,  and  Pope  Paul  VI  gave 
him  his  own  episcopal  ring.  Ramsey  handed  on  that  ring  to 
his  successors  in  the  See  of  Canterbury.  They  wear  it  when 
they  come  on  official  visits  to  Rome. 

What  happened  liturgically,  ecumenically  and  in  other 
ways  at  Vatican  II  and  in  its  immediate  aftermath  delighted 
many  Catholics  and  other  Christians  of  my  generation.  But 
the  world  has  changed  dramatically  since  the  council  fin- 
ished. There  have  been  some  seismic  shifts  and  changes 
around  the  globe  since  December  1965.  The  world's  popu- 
lation has  grown  from  a  little  more  than  three  billion  to 
over  six  billion.  In  what  was  perhaps  the  most  surprising 
event  of  the  century,  European  Communism,  which  had 
been  a  menacing  presence  at  the  council,  suddenly  collapsed 
in  1989.  Revolutionary  scientific  and  technological 
advances  have  increased  at  a  bewildering  speed.  Christiaan 
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Barnard,  M.D.,  performed  the  first  heart  transplant  in  1967; 
organ  transplants  have  become  an  everyday  affair.  In  1969 
human  beings  walked  for  the  first  time  on  the  moon.  The 
introduction  in  1970  of  the  Boeing  747,  the  first  wide-bod- 
ied or  jumbo  jet,  revolutionized  mass  transport.  Louise 
Brown,  the  first  child  conceived  "in  vitro,"  was  born  in 
1978.  We  now  live  in  a  brave  new  world  connected  by  the 
Internet  and  cellphones.  It  is  also  a  world  in  which  human 
life  is  threatened  at  ever)7  stage — through  abortion,  embryo 
research,  infanticide,  euthanasia,  capital  punishment  and 
armed  conflicts. 

These  days  more  and  more  people  have  become  aware 
of  the  threats  to  our  fragile  ecological  systems.  Nuclear 
waste  is  proliferating;  forests  are  disappearing  in  Africa,  the 
Amazon  and  Asia;  fossil  fuels  and  other  natural  resources 
are  being  depleted  at  an  alarming  rate;  ice  caps  are  melting 
and  global  wanning  is  threatening  everyone.  It  sometimes 
looks  as  if  the  human  race  is  bent  on  destroying  the  earth 
and  itself. 

In  these  early  years  of  the  third  millennium,  it  may  seem 
that  Vatican  II  is  a  spent  force.  What  have  its  16  documents 
to  say  to  us  today?  The  messages  of  the  council  appear 
exhausted  and  irrelevant,  useful  only  as  topics  for  doctoral 
dissertations  and  learned  articles  emerging  from  research 
into  the  archives  of  those  who  made  Vatican  II  what  it  was 
nearly  two  generations  ago.  We  can  admire  the  openness  to 
change  and  to  renewal  of  so  many  of  the  council's  protago- 
nists. But  today  millions  of  Catholics  and  others  worry 
about  their  security  and  fear  losing  their  identity. 

Yet  I  remain  passionately  committed  to  the  council  as  a 
continuing  source  of  enlightenment  and  fresh  life  for  the 
whole  church  and  beyond.  Let  me  pick  out  five  of  the  key 
messages  from  Vatican  II. 

first,  the  council  set  its  face  against  the  scourge  of  war 
and  dedicated  many  paragraphs  in  the  "Pastoral 
Constitution  on  the  Church  in  the  Modern  World" 
(Gaudium  et  Spes)  to  the  cause  of  fostering  peace  and  estab- 
lishing an  effective  community  of  nations.  In  the  decades 
since  Vatican  II,  the  world  has  continued  to  suffer  from 
armed  conflicts,  some  of  them  long-lasting.  In  Guatemala 
34  years  <,f  conflict  came  to  an  end  with  the  1996  peace 
agreemt-  Mo  fewer  than  200,000  Guatemalans,  mostly 
Mayan  Lrn  had  been  killed — not  to  mention  innumer- 
able cases  torture  and  destruction  of  property. 
Between  19'  '  2,  El  Salvador  was  devastated  by  a 
civil  war  cha  bj  ferocious  military  and  paramili- 
tary repression.  il  war  in  Sudan  that  lasted  20 
years  and  left  near:  i  n  dead,  peace  seemed  to  have 
come  at  the  end  of  20  in  the  south.  One  could  go 
on  listing  the  wars  th  vastated  countries  around 
the  globe  since  Vatican  J  ,  1965. 


in 


Right  through  his  long  pontificate  (1978-2005),  John 
Paul  II  followed  the  lead  of  the  council  and  Pope  Paul  VT  in 
urging  the  principles  of  international  law,  the  removal  of 
injustices  that  cause  conflicts,  and  effective  economic  aid 
toward  development,  "the  new  name  for  peace."  As  John 
Paul  said  in  his  message  for  the  World  Day  of  Peace  in  2002, 
"No  peace  without  justice.  No  justice  without  forgiveness." 
If  we  turn  our  gaze  to  Afghanistan,  the  Middle  East  and  so 
many  parts  of  Africa,  the  teaching  of  Vatican  II  on  the 
scourge  of  war  and  the  promotion  of  peace  remains  more 
urgent  than  ever. 

Second,  the  council  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  poor  of  this 
earth.  It  vigorously  reminded  the  rich  nations  of  their  obli- 
gations toward  the  third  world.  Since  1965  some  progress 
has  been  made.  The  numbers  of  starving  and  chronically 
hungry  people  have  dropped  in  such  countries  as  China  and 
India.  There  have  been  striking  improvements  in  health  care 
in  many  parts  of  the  world.  But  daily  pictures  from  Africa 
remind  us  that  nearly  a  billion  people  fall  asleep  at  night  des- 
perately hungry  or  even  starving.  In  the  "Pastoral 
Constitution  on  the  Church  in  the  Modern  World"  (No. 
27),  Vatican  II  put  into  a  global  setting  the  parable  of  the  rich 
man  turning  his  eyes  away  from  the  poor  Lazarus,  who 
crouched  at  his  door  and  whose  sores  were  licked  by  dogs 
(Lk  16:19-31).  That  dramatic  appeal  has  lost  none  of  its 
force. 

The  third  message  I  want  to  recall  from  Vatican  II  con- 
cerns lay  people.  No  previous  church  council  had  ever  given 
them  so  much  attention — not  only  through  a  whole  chapter 
in  the  "Constitution  on  the  Church"  {Lumen  Gentium,  No. 
30-8)  but  also  through  an  entire  document,  the  "Decree  on 
the  Apostolate  of  the  Laity"  (Apostolicam  Actuositutem).  The 
council  based  its  teaching  about  the  laity  on  their  baptism, 
which  incorporates  all  believers  into  Christ,  who  is  priest, 
prophet  and  king.  All  the  faithful  share  in  these  three  dimen- 
sions of  Christ's  redemptive  function,  even  if  the  "common 
priesthood"  of  the  baptized  is  to  be  distinguished  from  that 
of  the  "ministerial"  or  ordained  priesthood  (Lumen  Gentium, 
No.  10-13).  "The  Church  in  the  Modern  World"  called  all 
Catholic  (and  indeed  all  Christian)  men  and  women  to  play 
their  essential  role  in  die  whole  human  community:  by  pro- 
moting the  well-being  of  families,  an  economic  order  at  the 
service  of  all,  justice  in  public  life,  peace  between  nations, 
cultural  growth  and  everything  that  contributes  to  the  com- 
mon good.  Any  renewal  in  Catholic  and  Christian  life  and, 
indeed,  in  our  suffering  world,  seems  out  of  the  question 
without  a  much  more  active  presence  of  strongly  committed 
laypersons  within  the  church  and  beyond.  Vatican  II's  teach- 
ing on  the  vocation  to  holiness  and  ministry  of  all  the  bap- 
tized has  lost  nothing  of  its  urgency. 

At  the  end  of  the  council  many  greeted  the  "Dogmatic 
Constitution  on  Divine  Revelation"  (Dei  Verbuni)  as  a 
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remarkable  doctrinal  statement  on  revelation,  tradition 
and  the  inspired  Scriptures.  Its  final  chapter,  on  the  indis- 
pensable place  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  life  of  the  church, 
remains  intensely  relevant.  This  is  the  fourth  message  I 
wish  to  glean  from  Vatican  II.  The  closing  paragraphs  of 
Dei  Verbivm  dreamed  of  the  people  of  God  living  by  the 
Scriptures  at  every  level.  The  council  yearned  for  the 
whole  church  to  be  much  more  biblical  in  every  aspect  of 
its  life.  Here  I  have  no  right  to  examine  any  conscience 
except  my  own.  But  despite  all  the  progress  that  has  been 
made,  have  Catholics  become  a  truly  biblical  people,  who 
put  their  entire  existence  under  the  word  of  God? 

Any  who  read  the  documents  of  Vatican  II  will  notice 
that  there  is  no  text  explicitly  devoted  to  Jesus  Christ.  Yet 
his  presence  pervades  all  16  of  the  documents,  not  least 
Gaudium  ct  Spes.  That  text  has  wonderful  things  to  say 
about  Christ  "working  with  human  hands"  and  "loving 
with  a  human  heart"  (No.  22).  It  holds  together  superbly 
the  two  sides  of  the  climax  of  his  story,  never  introducing 
the  crucifixion  without  mentioning  the  resurrection  and 
vice  versa.  The  council  yearned  that  more  and  more 
Catholics  and  other  Christians  would  let  themselves  be 
drawn  into  a  deep,  life-transforming  experience  of  Jesus. 
This  is  the  fifth  and  final  message  that  I  retrieve  from 
Vatican  II. 

Beyond  question,  the  council  has  left  us  much  unfin- 


ished business.  Within  the  Catholic  Church,  which  has 
never  before  been  so  centralized,  we  need  a  measure  of 
decentralization  and  a  more  effective  practice  of  collegiality 
in  government.  The  rise  of  militant  Islam  and  other  factors 
have  given  a  fresh  urgency  to  the  respectful  dialogue  and 
interreligious  cooperation  initiated  by  Vatican  II's 
"Declaration  on  the  Relationship  of  the  Church  to  Non- 
Christian  Religions"  (Nostra  Aetate).  Any  interreligious  dia- 
logue and  collaboration  remains,  however,  hampered  by  the 
continuing  divisions  among  Christians.  To  the  degree  that 
the  council's  push  toward  Christian  unity  is  unfulfilled, 
Catholics  and  all  Christians  remain  weakened  in  what  they 
can  do  in  their  relationship  with  other  believers. 

It  is  easy  to  list  the  ways  in  which,  even  after  40  years, 
the  teaching  and  decisions  of  Vatican  II  have  not  yet  been 
fully  implemented.  Yet  any  attempts  at  reform  and  renewal 
will  remain  doctrinally  unsound,  emotionally  empty  and 
largely  ineffective,  unless  they  draw  their  inspiration  from 
the  crucified  and  risen  Christ.  Through  a  deep  encounter 
with  the  living  Christ  and  a  radical  conversion  to  him, 
Catholics  will  be  enabled  to  maintain  their  Christian  iden- 
tity. Then  they  will  be  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the 
renewed  fellowship  that  Vatican  II  yearned  to  promote,  a 
fellowship  that  will  strengthen  them  to  work  in  solidarity 
for  the  good  of  all  human  beings  and  to  bring  to  the  whole 
world  the  good  news  that  is  Jesus  Christ  himself.  f& 
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Make  a  difference  in  countless  lives.  Become  a  Residence  Hall 
Rector  at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame  and  participate  in  a 
rich  tradition  of  ministry  at  the  heart  of  student  life. 

Founded  by  the  Congregation  of  Holy  Cross,  Notre 
Dame  is  one  of  the  premier  Catholic  universities  in  the 
United  States.  Approximately  80%  of  the  University's  8,000 
undergraduates  choose  to  live  on  campus  in  27  single-sex 
halls.  The  University  prizes  residential  life  for  the  unique 
opportunities  it  offers  students  to  develop  the  commitment 
to  service  and  sense  of  responsibility  essential  for  leader- 
ship beyond  college.  Under  the  direction  of  the  Residence 
Hall  Rector,  each  hall  is  a  community  of  faith  and  learning, 
where  students  are  encouraged  to  integrate  the  intellectual, 
spiritual,  and  social  dimensions  of  their  education. 

Notre  Dame's  Office  of  Student  Affairs  is  now  accepting 
applications  for  the  position  of  Residence  Hall  Rector  for 
the  2006-07  academic  year.  This  is  a  full-time,  nine-month 
position.  Living  alongside  students  in  the  residence  hall  and 


accompanying  them  on  their  journey  of  faith,  the  Rector 
counsels  and  advises,  provides  critical  support,  and  when 
necessary,  calls  them  to  accountability  The  Rector  oversees  a 
staff  which  includes  graduate  student  Assistant  Rectors  and 
senior  students  who  serve  as  Resident  Assistants.  Collabora- 
tion with  a  wide  array  of  University  departments  responsible 
for  student  welfare  and  University  facilities  is  an  essential 
feature  of  the  Rector  position. 

The  successful  candidate  will  possess  a  Master's  degree 
and  a  minimum  of  three  years  experience  in  a  related  field, 
such  as  pastoral  ministry,  education,  student  personnel  or 
counseling.  The  possibility  exists  of  additional  part-time 
teaching  or  administrative  responsibilities  at  the  University, 
if  desired.  Starting  salary  in  2005-06  was  $30,000  plus  ben- 
efits; rectors  also  receive  furnished  living  quarters  designed 
for  one  person  and  a  partial  meal  plan. 

For  further  information  and  application  materials,  visit 
our  Web  site  at  http://osa.nd.edu. 
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Forty  years  ago,  on  Dec.  7,  1965,  the  Second 
Vatican  Council  issued  its  "Pastoral  Constitution 
on  the  Church  in  the  Modern  World."  This  con- 
ciliar  text  laid  out  the  most  challenging  vision  of 
the  church's  social  mission  of  the  modern  era.  It  pro- 
claimed that  the  Catholic  community  should  be  deeply 
engaged  in  promoting  the  dignity  of  every  person,  and  this 
proclamation  bore  significant  fruit  in  the  church's  partici- 
pation in  the  struggle  for  human  rights  in  Chile,  Poland,  El 
Salvador,  Korea,  the  Philippines  and  elsewhere.  It  chal- 
lenged the  church  to  help  forge  new  bonds  of  global  soli- 
darity7, mobilizing  the  church  to  lead  the  Jubilee  2000  cam- 
paign to  alleviate  the  debt  of  the  poorest  countries  and  to 
become  one  of  the  world's  strongest  advocates  of  multilat- 
eral approaches  in  international  politics.  It  taught  that 
Christian  faith  reveals  the  deeper  meaning  of  this-worldly 
activity,  calling  believers  to  transform  the  workplace  and 
the  civic  forum  into  more  authentic  reflections  of  the  com- 
munion God  wants  all  people  to  share  in  the  heavenly  city. 

jstoral  constitution  presents  a  hope-filled  vision 
of  the  1  lan  condition  and  an  inspiring  call  to  move  for- 
ward on  jath  to  realize  this  vision.  It  was  therefore  very 
appropr  iat  the  first  words  of  the  constitution,  from 
which  it  g  ommon  Latin  name,  are  Gaudium  et  Spes, 

"Joy  and  I  ■  vividly  remember  the  surge  of  joy  and 

hope  I  felt  ng  it  for  the  first  time  as  a  young 
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Jesuit  novice  40  years  ago.  Its  inspiring  message  described 
how  Christ's  grace  could  energize  one's  whole  life,  drawing 
mind  and  heart  into  the  service  of  God  and  of  those  who 
suffer  because  of  social  neglect  or  exclusion. 

Since  the  council,  this  vision  has  energized  many  of  the 
church's  most  creative  initiatives.  It  led  to  a  deepened 
appreciation  of  the  crucial  role  of  laypeople  in  the  church's 
mission  in  the  world,  exemplified  in  the  creativity  of  indi- 
vidual laypeople  as  well  as  in  such  lay  movements  as  the 
Sant'Egidio  community  in  Rome.  It  generated  innovative 
work  for  justice  and  peace  by  national  and  regional  bish- 
ops' conferences.  These  included  the  initiatives  of  the 
Conference  of  Latin  American  Bishops  at  Medelhh, 
Colombia,  in  1968  and  Puebla,  Mexico,  in  1974,  that 
engaged  the  Latin  American  church  in  the  struggles  of  the 
poor,  as  well  as  major  pastoral  letters  on  nuclear  weapons 
and  economic  justice  that  made  the  U.S.  bishops  a  strong 
moral  voice  in  American  public  life  in  the  1980s.  It 
arguably  made  the  Catholic  community  the  most  pervasive 
global  force  for  the  expansion  of  democracy  in  the  1970s 
and  1980's  (see  Samuel  Huntington,  The  Third  Wave, 
1985).  "Joy  and  Hope"  were  indeed  the  right  words  to 
describe  the  message  the  pastoral  constitution  brought  us. 

The  council,  however,  also  forecast  that  the  followers 
of  Christ  would  taste  grief  and  anguish  Quctus  et  angor)  in 
pilgrimage  along  the  way  of  Christ.  They  will  know 
heartache  when  they  enter  into  the  sorrows  of  the  poor  and 
others  who  are  unjustly  afflicted.  We  have  seen  many 
examples  of  this  kind  of  grief  since  the  council.  Employers 
have  felt  it  when  awareness  of  the  needs  of  their  workers 
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has  led  them  to  create  more  humane  workplaces.  Many, 
awakened  to  the  struggles  of  women,  have  been  led  to  work 
for  more  just  gender  relationships  in  the  family  and  larger 
society.  Most  dramatically,  some  have  been  led  to  give  their 
very  lives  as  martyrs  through  their  solidarity  with  the 
oppressed.  The  griefs  that  arise  from  these  forms  of  soli- 
darity are  gifts  of  grace  and  signs  that  the  Christian  com- 
munity is  on  the  path  outlined  by  the  council. 

There  is,  however,  another  kind  of  grief  afflicting  die 
church's  social  mission  today  that  is  not  a  sign  of  grace  at  all. 
This  is  the  sorrow  we  feel  when  the  Christian  social  mission 
is  impeded  by  the  limitations  and  even  the  sins  of  the  church 
itself,  both  in  its  members  and  in  its  leaders. 

In  recent  years,  for  example,  we  have  seen  the  creativity 
of  bishops'  conferences  significantly  reduced  by  decisions  of 
the  Holy  See.  This  has  been  motivated  pardy  by  the 
Vatican's  desire  to  protect  the  unity  of  the  church  by 
strengthening  central  control.  It  is  increasingly  clear,  how- 
ever, that  complex  global  organizations  are  more  effective 
when  they  grant  greater  scope  for  creativity  to  regional  and 
local  decision  makers.  Effective  transnational  management 
calls  for  decentralization  that  respects  local  conditions.  The 
church,  however,  has  been  moving  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. Indeed,  the  bishops'  conferences  that  have  been  most 
innovative  in  their  social  ministries,  such  as  those  of  Brazil 
and  the  United  States,  have  apparently  been  of  particular 
concern  in  Rome.  Restrictions  on  these  bodies  have  led  to  a 
notable  weakening  of  episcopal  leadership  in  social  ministry 
over  the  past  two  decades.  Since  effective  leadership  is 
essential  if  the  Catholic  community  is  to  realize  the  vision 
of  the  council,  this  is  a  genuine  source  of  grief. 

In  the  United  States,  the  recent  scandal  of  sexual  abuse 
by  members  of  the  clergy  has  also  seriously  undermined  the 
capacity  of  the  Catholic  community  to  address  issues  of  jus- 
tice and  peace.  Through  the  years  since  the  council,  I  have 
been  very  much  involved  in  preaching,  teaching  and  writing 
about  the  church's  social  mission.  In  the  few  years  since  the 
scope  of  the  sexual  abuse  problem  has  come  to  light,  I  have 
experienced  a  new  tone  of  skepticism  and  even  cynicism  in 
the  response  of  some  to  discussions  of  the  council's  social 
vision.  Often  the  first  words  I  hear  following  a  talk  on  social 
justice  are  comments  that  question  whether  any  church  offi- 
cial has  the  credibility  to  speak  about  justice  at  all.  Since 
clerics  themselves  have  committed  grave  injustices  of  abuse 
against  young  people,  and  since  bishops  have  failed  to  inter- 
vene to  stop  this  abuse  or  sought  to  cover  it  up,  more  than 
a  few  feel  that  church  social  teaching  rings  with  hypocrisy. 

To  cite  just  one  case,  in  November  2002,  when  the  U.S. 
government  was  preparing  for  war,  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Catholic  Bishops  raised  "serious  questions  about  the  moral 
legitimacy  of  any  pre-emptive,  unilateral  use  of  military 
force  to  overthrow  the  government  of  Iraq."  Their  state- 


ment was  presented  to  the  press  by  the  chair  of  the  bishops' 
Committee  on  International  Policy,  Cardinal  Bernard  Law. 
Because  of  the  raging  controversy  about  Cardinal  Law's 
handling  of  clerical  sexual  abuse,  which  led  to  his  resigna- 
tion as  archbishop  of  Boston  the  following  month,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  bishops'  questions  about  the  moral  legit- 
imacy of  war  in  Iraq  had  little  influence.  This  is  a  tragic 
example  of  how  the  failure  of  Christians  can  "conceal  rather 
than  reveal  the  true  nature  of  God"  (Gaudium  et  Spes,  No. 
19).  Deep  sadness  arises  when  we  see  that  clerical  sinfulness 
has  overshadowed  the  light  of  Christ's  peace  in  this  way. 

The  sexual  abuse  crisis  has  also  raised  several  questions 
about  the  internal  governance  of  the  church  related  to  its 
mission  of  justice  and  peace.  A  few  years  after  the  council, 
in  1971,  the  World  Synod  of  Bishops  met  in  Rome  to  con- 
sider the  church's  mission  for  justice.  The  synod  concluded 
that  "anyone  who  ventures  to  speak  to  people  about  justice 
must  first  be  just  in  their  eyes."  It  is  obvious,  of  course,  that 
the  abuse  scandal  has  weakened  the  Catholic  community's 
voice  in  the  larger  society  on  matters  of  morality.  But  the 
issue  goes  deeper.  The  failure  of  bishops  and  clergy  evident 
in  the  scandal  are  leading  many  Catholic  laypeople  to  raise 
basic  questions  about  the  mode  of  church  teaching  and  the 
structures  that  support  it.  They  ask  whether  the  official 
church  can  continue  to  reject  the  relevance  of  lay  experience 
in  its  moral  teachings  on  sex,  contraception,  the  role  of 
women  and  the  response  to  the  H.I.V./AIDS  crisis,  even  as 
the  church  also  teaches  that  democratic  participation  and 
openness  to  dialogue  are  essential  to  good  governance  in 
secular  political  life. 

It  is  also  increasingly  suggested  that  the  church  has 
much  to  learn  about  its  own  governance  from  the  Catholic 
lay  people  who  are  highly  educated  and  skilled  in  con- 
ducting the  affairs  of  large  institutions  like  business  cor- 
porations, health  care  institutions  and  universities.  It  is 
likewise  increasingly  expected  that  bishops  listen  more 
attentively  to  laypeople  involved  directly  in  political  life 
before  issuing  declarations  on  how  moral  values  should  be 
related  to  civil  law  and  public  policy.  Educated  laypeople 
in  the  United  States  hardly  need  to  be  reminded  of  the 
council's  statement  that  "pastors  will  not  always  be  so 
expert  as  to  have  a  ready  answer  to  every  problem,  even 
every  grave  problem"  (Gaudium  et  Spes,  No.  43).  Insight 
and  wisdom  are  not  gifts  reserved  to  diose  in  the  clerical 
state.  Frequent  failure  to  act  on  this  insight  of  the  council 
has  been  adding  to  the  sadness  that  today  often  marks 
church  efforts  in  public  life. 

Rising  to  the  Challenge 

How,  then,  can  we  recover  the  joy  and  hope  inspired  by  the 
pastoral  constitution  and  reduce  the  bad  forms  of  grief  and 
anguish  that  have  arisen  in  recent  years?  This  is  a  very  large 
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challenge.  ne  that  the  pastoral  constitution  itself 

requires  us  to  meet.  I  have  three  suggestions. 

First,  Gaudium  et  Spes  saw  dialogue  with  the  secular 
world  as  a  key  source  of  the  church's  development  of  a  deep- 
er vision  of  its  social  role.  The  Catholic  community  and  its 
leaders  must  listen  to  the  many  voices  speaking  about  the 
challenges  we  face,  whether  these  voices  come  from  Rome, 
from  Washington,  from  the  poor  in  our  cities,  in  barrios  or 
in  refugee  camps.  We  need  to  hear  from  Catholics  and 
other  Christians,  from  Jews,  Muslims  and  Buddhists,  and 
from  those  of  no  explicit  faith  at  all  as  we  seek  to  develop  a 
more  energetic  response  to  challenges  of  justice  and  peace 
today.  Indeed  Gaudium  et  Spes  called  on  the  church  to  "step 
up  this  exchange"  in  order  to  formulate  a  more  adequate 
Christian  response  to  the  needs  of  our  world  (No.  44).  We 
very  much  need  to  pay  attention  to  these  words  today. 
Doing  so  will  deepen  our  hope  and  even  our  joy. 

Second,  the  church  needs  to  develop  structures  to 
enable  clergy  and  laity  to  enter  into  more  serious  dialogue 
about  how  the  Catholic  community  should  respond  to  the 
challenges  of  public  life  today.  Laypeople  have  deep  experi- 
ence of  engagement  in  all  facets  of  our  public  life,  and  the 
Catholic  community  must  learn  from  this  experience. 
Regrettably,  centralization  of  church  governance  in  recent 
years  has  significantly  impeded  such  dialogue.  This  trend 
should  be  reversed.  We  need  structures  that  support  gen- 
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Nurse  Educators  and  a  Post  Master's  Certificate  in  Palliative  Care. 

The  Dean,  the  chief  academic  officer  within  the  School,  is 
responsible  for  all  planning,  management  and  evaluation  and 
reports  to  the  Senior  Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs.  The 
successful  candidate  will  possess  the  doctoral  degree  or  its 
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uine  lay  participation  in  our  common  efforts  to  discern  the 
contemporary  requirements  of  the  Gospel  both  in  civil  soci- 
ety and  in  church  life  itself.  Such  questions  of  church  struc- 
ture have  direct  implications  for  the  effectiveness  of  the 
church's  social  mission.  As  Gaudium  et  Spes  put  it,  this  mis- 
sion "requires  us  first  of  all  to  create  in  the  church  itself 
mutual  esteem,  reverence  and  harmony,  and  to  acknowledge 
all  legitimate  diversity"  (No.  92).  Realizing  such  esteem,  rev- 
erence and  respect  for  diversity  in  action  calls  for  structures 
that  make  possible  genuine  lay  participation  in  shaping  the  life 
and  mission  of  the  church.  Developing  such  structures  will 
enable  us  to  experience  the  joy  and  hope  of  the  Gospel  more 
fully  as  we  pursue  the  church's  social  mission.  Both  the  outer 
dialogue,  with  the  larger  society,  and  the  inner  dialogue, 
among  members  of  the  church,  are  essential  to  effective  pub- 
lic engagement. 

Finally,  both  of  these  forms  of  dialogue  must  be  sustained 
by  a  radical  trust  that  the  world  we  seek  to  serve  is  truly  God's 
world.  God  is  the  creator  of  all  and  is  already  present  laboring 
in  this  world.  Christ  the  redeemer  and  Christ's  creator  Spirit 
are  already  active  within  this  world,  beckoning  it  forward  in 
grace  and  love.  Despite  the  struggles  and  wounds  of  our  social 
life,  discerning  engagement  does  not  threaten  our  fidelity  to 
the  Gospel.  Quite  the  opposite.  Renewing  the  council's  vision 
that  we  can  really  make  a  difference  would  once  again  bring  us 
joy  and  hope  as  we  work  for  justice  and  peace.  El 
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to  help  alleviate  unfunded  retirement  liability  at  Catholic  religious  institutes. 
Regrettably,  the  costs  for  assisted  living  and  skilled  nursing  care  for  elderly  religious 
exceed  this  amount  each  year.  Please  remember  our  faithful  women  and  men 
who  have  dedicated  their  lives  to  prayer  and  service. 
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esuit  Arts 

A  new  book  on  art  and  the  Society  of  Jesus 


BY  JAMES  MARTIN 


EMBERS  OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF  JESUS  are 

often  accused  of  excessive  pride  in  their 
order  and  its  history.  This  can  be  a  fair 
critique.  Sometimes,  for  example,  Jesuits 
speak  as  if  St.  Ignatius  Loyola  were  the  first  Christian 
to  discover  prayer.  Not  long  ago  at  a  retreat  house,  I 
gave  a  talk  about  Ignatian  spirituality,  which  prompt- 
ed a  Benedictine  in  the  audience  to  say,  with  good 
nature,  "You  know,  St.  Benedict  used  to  pray  from 
time  to  time  too!" 

But  there  are  some  things  of  which  the  Jesuits  and 
their  colleagues  can  be  justly  proud,  and  for  which 
they  can  be  abundandy  grateful  to  God.  Their  record 
in  the  arts  is  among  them. 

A  newly  published  book,  Jesuits  and  the  Arts:  1 540- 
1 773,  is  the  first  comprehensive  survey  of  the  world- 
wide artistic  enterprise  of  the  early  Society  of  Jesus.  By 
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JAMES  MARTIN,  S.J.,  ciate  editor  of  America. 


any  measure,  this  new  volume  is  brilliantly  conceived,  con- 
sistently fascinating  and  absolutely  gorgeous  to  look  at. 
Beginning  with  a  chapter  entitled  "Saint  Ignatius  and  the 
Cultural  Mission  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,"  written  by  John  W. 
O'Malley,  S.J.,  the  study  takes  the  reader  on  a  journey 
through  the  history  of  Jesuit  architecture  in  Europe  (includ- 
ing an  entire  chapter  on  the  Church  of  the  Gesu  in  Rome); 
the  influence  of  the  Society  on  Italian  Renaissance  and 
Baroque  painting;  the  surprising  story  of  Jesuit  theater;  the 
artistic,  and  especially  architectural,  heritage  of  the  Jesuits  in 
Latin  America  (including  the  legacy  of  the  Reductions  in 
South  America,  made  well  known  by  the  movie  "The 
Mission");  and  the  Jesuit-influenced  artistic  achievements  in 
North  America  and  Asia.  Jesuits  and  the  Arts  represents  the 
first  time  that  these  disparate  threads  have  been  pulled 
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together  in  a  single  volume. 

This  impressive  work  of 
scholarship,  boasting  contribu- 
tions from  an  array  of  experts  from 
Italy,  Spain,  Germany,  France, 
Argentina  and  the  United  States, 
has  been  edited  by  Father 
O'Malley,  professor  of  church  his- 
tory at  Weston  Jesuit  School  of 
Theology,  in  Cambridge,  Mass., 
and  Gauvin  Alexander  Bailey,  pro- 
fessor of  art  history  at  Clark 
University  in  Worcester,  Mass. 
(An  earlier  version  of  the  book 
appeared  in  2003  in  Italian,  French 
and  Spanish,  edited  by  Giovanni 
Sale,  S.J.) 

The  book's  scholarship  is  more 
than  matched  by  the  full-color 
images  that  crowd  every  page. 
Quite  simply,  this  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  books  I  have  ever 
seen.  It  continues  the  new  tradi- 
tion of  richly  made  books  from  St. 
Joseph's  University  Press,  which 
published  another  lovely  book  in 
2002  entitled  Stained  Glass  in 
Catholic  Philadelphia,  whose  prosaic 
title  belies  the  book's  depth  of 
scholarship  and  the  beauty  of  its 
pages. 

Jesuits  and  the  Arts  arrives  at  a 
propitious  time.  Starting  this 
month,  the  Society  of  Jesus  will 
begin  celebrating  what  it  is  calling  a 
jubilee  year,  marking  three  impor- 
tant Jesuit  anniversaries.  Five  hun- 
dred years  ago  St.  Francis  Xavier, 
the  great  missionary,  was  born.  So 
was  Blessed  Peter  Faber,  a  Jesuit 
somewhat  less  well  known  among 
the  general  public,  but  who  was 
said  by  Ignatius  to  be  the  best 
"giver"  of  the  Spiritual  Exercises  in 
his  time.  The  Society  of  Jesus  and 
its  colleagues  will  also  mark  in  2006 
the  450th  anniversary  of  the  death 
of  St.  Ignatius. 

So  perhaps  the  Jesuits  and  their 
co-workers  can,  at  least  for  the  next 
year  or  so,  be  forgiven  for  showing 
some  pride  and  being  just  a  little 
more  grateful  to  God.  To  share  in 
our  celebration  we  offer  over  these 
next  few  pages  a  sampling  of 
images  horn  Jesuits  and  the  Arts. 
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1  Louis  Nicolas,  "La  pesche 
des  Sauvages."  Drawing  from 
Histoire  naturelle  des  Indes 
occidentales  (c.  1685,  also 
known  as  the  Codex  canadien- 
sis).  Tulsa,  Gilcrease  Museum 
Archival  Collection.  The  Jesuit 
Louis  Nicolas's  manuscript  is 
one  of  the  most  important 
records  of  life  in  early  Canada. 
Nicolas  illustrated  his 
manuscript  with  ink  drawings 
showing  the  flora,  fauna,  and 
peoples  of  New  France. 

2  Livio  Agresti,  Giovanni 
Battista  Fiammeri,  and  oth- 
ers, The  Calling  of  Peter  from 
Jeronimo  Nadal,  Adnotationes 
et  meditationes  in  Evangelia 
(Antwerp,  1607  edition). 
Woodstock  Theological 
Library,  Georgetown 
University,  Washington,  D.C. 
Nadal's  series  of  illustrated 
meditations  on  the  gospels 
were  extraordinarily  influential 
in  the  world  of  Late 
Renaissance  and  Baroque 
visual  art. 

3  Anonymous,  The 
Annunciation.  Mughal  India, 
1602-04.  Courtesy  of  the 
Cleveland  Museum  of  Art, 
John  L.  Severance  Fund.  The 
Mi  rat  al-Quds  (Mirror  of 
Holiness)  or  Dastan-i  Masih 
(Story  of  Christ)  may  have 
been  the  most  lavishly  illus- 
trated Catholic  catechism  of 
all  time.  A  collaboration 
between  the  Jesuit  mission- 
ary Jerome  Xavier,  grand- 
nephew  of  Saint  Francis 

Xavier,  and  the  Mughal  court  historian  Abd  al-Sattar  Ibn 
Qasim  Lahori,  the  book  told  the  story  of  the  life  of  Christ 
using  Islamic  and  Sufi  (mystical  Islamic)  metaphors,  and 
was  written  in  a  simplified  version  of  the  elegant  Persian 
used  at  the  Mughal  court. 

4  Interior  of  the  church  of  Saint-Paul  et  Saint-Louis,  Paris 
(1630).  The  spatial  conception  of  the  interior  clearly 
echoes  the  Roman  Gesu,  but  the  delicate  relief  decoration 
and  austere  white  coloring  is  more  to  French  taste. 

5  The  Reduction  church  of  San  Javier  in  the  Chiquitos 
region  of  Bolivia  (1750's).  The  Jesuits  faced  extreme  climat- 
ic differences  in  South  America,  from  the  bleak  cold  of  the 
Altiplano  highlands  to  the  tropical  rainforests  of  the  Amazon, 
the  Orinoco,  or,  in  this  case,  Chiquitos  in  Eastern  Bolivia. 
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6  Madonna  of  the  Snows  (c.  1600).  Oil  and  pigments  on 
paper.  Nagasaki,  Twenty-Six  Martyrs  Museum.  This  delicate 
painting  is  now  the  best-known  example  of  cultural  conver- 
gence on  the  Jesuit  missions  in  Japan.  A  traditional  hanging 
scroll  on  paper  painted  in  Japanese  watercolors  and  partially 
gilded,  it  is  an  eloquent  testament  to  the  high  level  of  artistic 
activity  of  the  Jesuit  school. 

7  Anonymous  Guarani  artist,  Musician  Angel.  Polychrome 
wood.  Sao  Miguel  Brazil,  Museu  das  Missoes.  The  Jesuits 
made  a  lasting  impression  on  the  music  of  the  Guarani  people 
of  Paraguay,  by  introducing  instruments  such  as  the  harp  and 
violin,  and  through  operas  and  chamber  pieces  written  in  the 
Guarani  language. 

8  Anonymous,  Triumph  of  the  Cross  (stage  set),  1684. 
Design  for  an  album  of  stage  sets  in  the  Sopron  Collection, 
Budapest,  Museum  and  National  Institute  of  Theatre  History. 
In  this  folio  is  a  sketch  of  a  grand  baldachin  that  serves  as 
the  outer  framework  of  the  stage  setting.  Depicted  inside  is 
the  ascent  of  the  "Chariot  of  the  Cross,"  guided  by  angels 
past  the  instruments  of  the  Passion  toward  paradise. 

Images  and  captions  courtesy  of  St.  Joseph's  University  Press 
(www.sju.edu/sjupress) 
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Friends  in  the  Lord 

St.  Francis  Xavier  and  the  first  Jesuit  companions  at  Paris,  1535-31 


BY  MARK  A.  LEWIS 

The  following  case  study  of  a  university  stu- 
dent will  probably  be  familiar  to  many  college 
faculty  members  and  administrators:  A  young 
student  from  a  "good  Catholic  family"  of  means 
arrives  at  a  Catholic  university  to  qualify  himself  for  a  com- 
fortable position  back  home,  arranged  for  by  his  family.  He  is 
bright  enough,  personable,  good  looking  and  a  capable  ath- 
lete. While  he  follows  the  requirements  of  the  church,  he 
"isn't  a  fanatic"  and  tends  to  avoid  those  students  too  inter- 
ested in  excessive  prayer  or  community  service  outreach. 
Studies,  of  course,  are  not  a  strain  for  him,  though  he  gener- 
ally spends  more  time  with  friends  at  games  and  the  ubiqui- 
tous parties  than  with  the  books.  Even  his  communications 
home  are  not  surprising:  "Thanks  for  the  allowance.  Send 
more  money  when  you  can.  No,  I'm  not  living  as  irresponsi- 
bly as  you  may  have  heard  from  recent  visitors."  Even  though 
the  shortage  of  cash  may  have  come  from  an  occasional  wager 
over  a  game  of  pool  or  cards,  or  from  trying  to  live  up  to  stan- 
dards set  by  others'  expectations  and  might  raise  some  eye- 
brows at  home,  he  nevertheless  remains  within  the  normal 
parameters  of  the  late  adolescent/young  adult  seeking  to  find 
his  identity  in  a  world  of  new  ideas.  Yet  the  difference 
between  passing  through  this  stage  onto  a  successful  or 
meaningful  future  and  ending  up  in  the  disastrous  conse- 
quences of  foolish  choices  often  depends  on  the  good  or  bad 
influence  of  friends. 

As  the  church  and  the  Society  of  Jesus  begin  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  life  anniversaries  of  St.  Ignatius  Loyola,  St.  Francis 
Xavier  and  Blessed  Peter  Faber,  it  is  appropriate  to  look  at  the 
story  of  their  meeting  and  discover  how  they  became  friends. 
If  you  have  not  recognized  Francis  Xavier  in  the  above 
description,  then  you  might  want  to  peruse  die  first  volume 
Xavier-  by  Georg  Schurhammer,  S.J.  (translated  by 
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M.Joseph  Costelloe,  S.J.,  Rome:  IHSI,  1973).  Before  becom- 
ing the  Apostle  of  the  Indies  and  patron  saint  of  missionaries, 
he  had  to  pass  through  the  vanities  of  his  own  world  and  find 
his  particular  vocation,  with  the  help  of  a  small  group  whose 
members  came  to  call  themselves  "friends  in  the  Lord." 

if  xavier's  school  years  resonate  with  modern  university  stu- 
dents today,  the  University  of  Paris  and  its  challenges  should 
not  sound  any  less  familiar  to  today's  university  faculty  and 
administration.  The  1530's  at  the  University  of  Paris  found 
the  professors  sharply  divided  over  radical  changes  in  the  cur- 
riculum. The  scholastic  method  of  the  late  Middle  Ages  was 
being  challenged  by  the  "new  learning"  of  Renaissance 
humanism,  and  the  older  faculty  did  not  like  it.  Underlying 
this  fight,  however,  was  an  even  more  difficult  battle  over  the 
nature  of  the  reform  of  the  church  and  "the  need  to  safeguard 
orthodoxy"  in  theology.  Secret  meetings  and  repressive 
inquiries  brought  censures  and  dismissals  (just  as  often  of  the 
more  outspoken  conservative  faculty).  Not  surprisingly,  die 
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local  bishop  opposed  the  naming  of  preachers  at  local  parish- 
es by  the  theology  faculty  of  the  university. 

Students  like  Xavier  could  easily  ignore  most  of  this  con- 
troversy, of  course,  even  when  they  began  their  student  teach- 
ing. More  frightening  for  him,  however,  was  a  new  disease 
called  syphilis,  still  untreatable  and  eventually  fatal,  which 
had  recently  arrived  from  the  Americas  and  frequently  afflict- 
ed the  more  libertine  students  of  the  Latin  Quarter.  We  know 
that  Xavier  enjoyed  his  occasional  night  out  on  the  town,  but 
he  himself  recalls  that  he  was  restrained  from  excesses  as 
much  by  his  great  fear  of  the  effects  of  this  debilitating  dis- 
ease as  by  any  moral  qualms. 

The  choice  of  friends  and  professors,  too,  could  have 
deadly  consequences.  Less  than  a  year  after  Nicholas  Cop,  the 
rector  of  the  university,  had  fled  the  country  in  the  face  of  cer- 
tain prosecution  following  his  public  address  clearly  siding 
with  the  Lutheran  reform,  Paris  awoke  to  a  concerted  adver- 
tising campaign  against  the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist  and  the 
Roman  church.  This  affair  of  the  placards,  as  it  was  called,  in 
October  1534  once  again  threw  the  university  and  the  city 
into  a  panic.  The  opponents  of  orthodoxy  had  even  succeed- 
ed in  placing  a  broadsheet  on  the  king's  bedroom  door!  King 
Francis  I  ordered  a  public  procession  in  reparation  for  this 
attack  on  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  while  royal  authorities  began 
to  take  more  repressive  measures,  eventually  burning  many  of 
those  suspected  to  be  sympathizers  at  the  Place  Maubert. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  we  must  understand  the  impor- 
tance of  the  friendships  that  grew  around  Ignatius  Loyola  and 
his  companions  at  Paris.  Certainly  he  and  his  companions 
knew  the  risks  of  living  and  studying  in  the  midst  of  such  tur- 
moil. Friendships  in  times  like  these  can  often  be  difficult  and 
call  for  a  confident  trust  that  is  often  hard  to  give.  We  know 
from  Jerome  Nadal,  a  fellow  student  approached  by  this  same 
group  but  who  initially  rejected  them,  that  they  were  sur- 
rounded by  suspicion  and  rumors  of  heresy.  Nadal  stated  that 
he  avoided  their  company  because  he  was  sure  they  would  all 
end  up  "in  the  flames."  In  fact,  Ignatius  had  been  questioned 
and  briefly  imprisoned  by  the  Inquisition  in  Spain,  and  his 
Spiritual  Exercises  too  came  under  examination  in  Paris  as 
late  as  1537.  Ignatius  was  not  a  heretic,  but  the  task  of  con- 
vincing his  new  companions  to  undertake  a  common  pro- 
gram of  service  to  the  church  with  a  goal  no  less  optimistic 
than  "helping  souls"  remained  a  struggle.  While  Xavier  was 
willing  enough  to  go  to  Ignatius  for  the  occasional  loan,  he 
certainly  avoided  him  when  it  came  to  spiritual  and  charita- 
ble practices.  Besides,  he  had  plans  for  his  future  back  home. 
What,  then,  brought  Xavier  to  warm  to  Ignatius'  friendship 
when  others  around  him  opted  to  stay  away? 

Xavier  was  initially  acquainted  not  with  Ignatius,  but  with 
his  tutor,  Peter  Faber.  The  geniality  and  gentleness  of  the 
young  Savoyard  would  not  have  threatened  Xavier  as  much 
as  the  asceticism  of  his  fellow  Basque.  But  through  Faber, 


Xavier  was  able  to  ask  Ignatius  for  the  financial  support  he 
needed  at  the  beginning  of  his  regency  at  Paris.  The  expens- 
es for  a  young  teacher  in  Paris  were  high,  and  Xavier's  family 
had  been  less  forthcoming  with  money  in  the  last  few  years. 
Ignatius  also  favored  him  by  recommending  students  to  him 
in  order  to  increase  his  income  through  tuition  fees.  This 
financial  aid  must  have  earned  Ignatius  the  right  to  engage 
Xavier  in  at  least  some  gentle  spiritual  conversation. 

The  humanist  professors  who  had  been  appointed  to  the 
university  through  royal  favor  and  protection  had  easily 
attracted  Xavier's  attention,  but  many  in  their  circle  were 
embracing  the  cause  of  Luther's  reform.  (John  Calvin,  who 
had  come  to  Paris  from  Orleans  to  study  humanism,  certain- 
ly inspired  Cop's  famous  speech.  He  too  had  fled  Paris  in 
1533.)  Ignatius  would  have  known  and  discussed  these  aca- 
demic issues  with  Xavier,  for  he  had  dissuaded  another  of  the 
first  companions,  Nicolas  Bobadilla,  from  following  their 
courses.  As  the  saying  went,  Qui  graecizabant,  lutherizabant 
("those  who  study  Greek  become  Lutherans").  From  this 
warning  came  deeper  discussions  and  perhaps  even  occasion- 
al confrontations  concerning  Xavier's  plans  for  his  future  and 
his  need  to  secure  the  health  of  his  immortal  soul. 

The  growing  company  of  friends  (now  seven)  had  also 
begun  to  coalesce  around  some  common  activities.  In  their 
studies  they  followed  Ignatius'  counsel  and  attended  theolo- 
gy courses  with  the  more  traditionally  scholastic  Dominicans 
at  the  College  of  St.  Jacques.  While  they  did  not  all  live  in  the 
same  residences,  they  would  often  meet  at  one  or  another's 
rooms  for  spiritual  conversation  and  prayer.  They  made  their 
weekly  walk  to  the  Carthusian  house  at  the  outskirts  of  the 
city  on  Sundays  in  order  to  attend  Mass  and  to  confess  and 
receive  Communion  more  frequendy  than  was  the  custom. 
Finally  there  was  the  capstone  experience  of  the  Spiritual 
Exercises,  the  monthlong  silent  retreat  developed  by  Ignatius 
as  a  means  of  fostering  interior  conversion  and  making  a  bet- 
ter choice  of  life.  Because  of  his  teaching  duties  Xavier  was 
unable  to  make  the  exercises  until  well  after  he  had  joined  the 
group  and  pronounced  vows  with  them  in  August  of  1534. 

when  they  had  finished  their  studies,  Xavier  and  the  other 
companions  traveled  to  Venice,  where  they  met  Ignatius, 
who  had  left  Paris  for  Spain  almost  a  year  before  them. 
Their  time  in  Venice  proved  to  be  a  practical  preparation 
for  their  ordinations.  By  working  with  the  poor  in  hospitals 
and  teaching  catechism  to  children,  they  learned  a  new  way 
of  being  priests  and  ministering  within  the  church.  Once 
again  Xavier  came  in  contact  with  the  harsh  reality  of 
syphilis.  This  time  he  tended  to  those  dying  of  the  dreaded 
disease  in  the  Hospital  for  the  Incurables.  It  was  here  that 
he  was  able  finally  to  overcome  his  fear  of  disease  and  death, 
courage  he  would  need  for  his  future  mission. 

So  their  "friendship  in  the  Lord"  came  to  be  based  on 
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their  commi  riences  of  study,  prayer  and  service  to 

the  poor  the  companions  finally  came  together  in 

Rome  during  Lent  of  1539  to  discern  their  commitment  to 
one  another  as  a  religious  community,  it  was  clear  that  their 
friendship  had  developed  into  something  much  stronger 
and  more  profound  for  the  history  of  the  church.  Yet  even 
while  they  prayed  about  their  future  together,  they  cared  for 
many  famine  victims  who  had  come  to  Rome  because  of  the 
particularly  harsh  winter. 

before  the  company  of  friends  had  been  transformed  into  a 
religious  order,  however,  Xavier  took  leave  of  them  and  set 
off  on  a  missionary  journey  that  would  take  him  from  Rome 
and  Portugal  to  Mozambique,  India,  Indonesia,  Japan  and 
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finally  to  the  coast  of  China.  For  10  years  (1542-52)  he 
would  cross  the  oceans  and  lands  of  Southern  Asia  preach- 
ing, baptizing  and  caring  for  the  peoples  of  those  regions. 
Despite  his  own  personal  doubts  about  his  efficacy,  Xavier 
pushed  on  from  one  new  mission  to  the  next.  It  was  his  con- 
stant search  for  new  peoples  to  evangelize  that  brought  him 
to  the  coast  of  China,  where  he  died  hoping  to  gain  entry 
there.  His  death,  alone  and  far  from  the  friends  who  had 
brought  him  to  that  place,  might  appear  to  have  been  a  fail- 
ure, unless  one  considers  how  friendship  can  be  maintained 
across  great  distances. 

Their  time  of  friendship  together  at  Paris,  Venice  and 
Rome  had  caused  a  change  within  each  one  of  these  first 
Jesuits.  Xavier  would  carry  the  autographs  of  all  nine  of  his 
Paris  companions  on  his  missionary  jour- 
neys, pinning  them  over  his  heart.  But  those 
friendships  had  already  changed  that  heart; 
and  just  as  each  one  of  them  was  carried  by 
Francis  in  his  heart  to  the  Indies,  all  of  them 
remained  in  Ignatius'  and  Faber's  hearts  at 
Rome,  in  Jay's  heart  in  Germany,  Rodrigues' 
heart  in  Portugal  and  in  the  hearts  of 
Salmeron  and  Bobadilla  in  Naples  and 
Sicily.  The  companionship  that  freed  Xavier 
to  travel  to  the  Indies  in  obedience  could  not 
be  ended  by  their  separation  from  one 
another.  The  letters  of  all  the  companions 
attest  to  that. 

While  it  is  usually  the  adventures  and 
wanderlust  that  capture  the  imagination  of 
most  people  who  read  about  Xavier,  it  is  his 
notion  of  friendship,  his  careful  evaluation  of 
what  was  truly  important  in  his  life  and  his 
ability  to  be  freed  by  that  friendship  to  "leave 
it  all"  at  a  moment's  notice  that  make  him 
most  accessible  to  the  modern  world.  He  was 
19  when  he  arrived  at  the  University  of  Paris 
and  23  when  he  met  Ignatius,  not  far  from  the 
age  of  university  students  today.  The  lessons 
he  and  his  companions  learned  in  their  school 
experiences  together  taught  them  about  trust 
in  God  and  in  one  another,  gave  them  a  sense 
of  mutual  accountability  and  bolstered  a  com- 
mon interest  in  service  to  others. 

These  qualities  remain  goals  for  Jesuit 
schools  in  their  mission  to  form  men  and 
women  for  others.  By  giving  support  and  fos- 
tering life-giving  friendships  that  help  stu- 
dents grow  in  what  the  Lord  asks  of  them, 
Xavier  might  just  provide  an  inspiring  histor- 
ical case  study  for  today's  young  men  and 
women.  0 
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THE  MARK  OF  AUTHENTIC 
Christianity  has  always  been 
a  paradox:  it  is  thoroughly 
rooted  in  the  earth  (God's 
creation)  and  entirely  bent  on  moving 
toward  heaven  (God  himself).  It  is  a 
dynamic  balance  if  there  ever  was  one. 

The  virtue  of  hope  is  not  different. 
How  could  it  be?  It  is  as  human  as  can 
be  and  as  divine  as  only  God  can  make 
it. 

Let  us,  then,  first  consider  a 
philosophy  of  hope  (a  phenomenol- 
ogy of  sorts),  and  let  faith  seek  the 
understanding  of  a  mystery  (a  the- 
ology from  above). 

In  the  Western  artistic  tradition 
the  symbol  of  hope  has  been  the 
anchor,  the  saving  instrument  of 
ships  tossed  around  by  the  winds 
and  waves  on  a  stormy  sea.  When 
sailors  throw  the  anchor  and  it 
grabs  the  solid  sea  floor  below,  it 
promises  safety  to  the  endangered 
crew. 

More  than  the  anchor  itself,  the 
simple  event  of  its  being  thrown 
and  its  stabilizing  effect  on  the  ship 
is  a  fair  image  of  the  working  of 
hope.  As  fragile  beings,  we  are 
tossed  around  by  the  winds  and 
waves  of  the  present.  We  need  and 
want  stability,  and  we  find  it  by 
tying  ourselves  through  the  bond  of 
hope  to  some  future  event.  And 
through  hope,  we  can  find  stability  and 
meaning  in  our  stormy  present.  Hope  in 
a  bright  future  carries  a  student  through 
the  drudgery  of  courses  and  exams; 
hope  in  ;ful  life  brings  a  young 

couple  to  tii  and  hope  in  emerg- 


ing beauty  enables  the  artist  to  £ace  an 
empty  canvas. 

What  is  hope?  It  is  a  vital  bond 
between  the  future  and  the  present,  a 
state  of  expectation  that  brings  sense 
into  much — perhaps  all — that  we  are 
doing. 

Embedded  as  we  are  in  the  present, 
we  are  creatures  of  the  future.  Our 
whole  being  tends  toward  what  we  hope 
for — a  much-desired  favorable  event. 


ladislas  orsy,  professor  at 

Georgetown    Universe  Center  in 

Washington,  D.C. 


Take  away  our  hope,  and  we  find  our- 
selves in  a  void  worse  than  Dante's 
inferno. 

But  human  hope  is  fragile.  Through 
it,  our  life  is  nourished  from  a  source 
that  we  do  not  possess,  a  source  that 
exists  only  in  our  expectation.  No  mat- 
ter how  strong  our  hope  is,  a  gap 
remains  between  what  we  have  and 
what  we  hope  for.  Though  we  try  to 


bridge  the  distance  between  the  present 
and  the  future  by  hope,  no  human 
power  can  remove  the  waiting.  This  is 
our  human  condition.  Ultimately, 
human  hope  carries  an  element  of 
uncertainty. 

Not  so  with  divine  hope:  there  is  no 
gap,  no  space  between  the  future  and 
the  present,  because  the  kingdom  of 
God  is  at  hand  and  "God  has  sent  the 
Spirit  of  his  Son  into  our  hearts,  crying 
'Abba!  Father!'"  (Gal  4:6).  Our 
Christian  hope  is  rooted  in  the 
possession  of  the  substance  to  be 
revealed,  not  in  the  expectation 
of  a  substantial  gift  to  come.  If  we 
"have  been  raised  with 
Christ.. .seated  at  the  right  hand 
of  God"  (Col  3:1),  we  have  all 
that  we  can  ever  hope  for — even 
if  we  need  immense  patience  to 
wait  for  its  revelation. 

The  proclamation  of  the 
Second  Vatican  Council  that  we 
are  a  pilgrim  people  is  true,  but 
it  does  not  tell  the  whole  truth: 
we  already  carry  the  future  in 
our  heart.  The  object  of  our 
hope  is  not  that  we  shall  enter 
the  kingdom,  because  we  are 
already  there,  but  that  God  will 
never  let  us  lose  this  future  and 
that  God,  in  his  own  good  time 
and  in  our  allotted  time,  will 
reveal  it. 

The  difference  between  human 
hope  and  divine  hope  is  the  difference 
between  worldly  goods  and  heavenly 
gifts.  One  is  the  product  of  our 
efforts;  it  makes  life  bearable  on  earth. 
The  other  is  God's  intervention  in  our 
life,  a  touch  of  the  infinite.  They 
should  blend  in  our  daily  lives:  one 
ties  us  to  the  earth,  the  other  ties  us  to 
God.  M 
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In  the  last  months  of  his  long  life — he  died 
at  98  in  2004 — Cardinal  Franz  Konig,  the 
former  Archbishop  of  Vienna,  wrote  this 
very  personal  book.  In  Open  to  God,  Open 
to  the  World,  he  highlights  milestones  in 
his  service  to  the  church  as  the  Holy  See's 
longest  serving  cardinal  and  tireless 
bridge-builder  between  the  East  and  the 
West  with  candid  and  often  delightful  rec- 
ollections that  leave  the  reader  breathless 
at  the  vision  and  energy  of  this  remarkable 
man. 

The  remarkable  man  was  once  a 
remarkable  boy  who,  at  a  very  early  age, 
wondered  "what  it  was  like  to  speak  a  dif- 
ferent language  or  have  a  different  faith." 
As  a  high  school  student  in  die  1920's  at 
the  Benedictine  Abbey  in  Melk,  Austria, 
Konig  read  Greek,  Latin,  French  and 
English  and  wrote  his  senior  paper  in 
Latin  on  "Women  in  the  Age  of  Homer." 
Later,  as  a  seminarian  at  the  Pontifical 
Gregorian  University  and  the  Biblical 
Institute  in  Rome,  he  studied  old  Oriental 
languages  and  chose  Zoroastrianism  as  a 
field  of  specialization.  A  focus  on  non- 
Christian  religions  may  not  have  been  a 
mainline  choice  for  a  seminary  student  in 
the  early  30's,  but  it  was  providential  since 
it  led  to  his  pioneering  work  in  interreli- 
gious  dialogue  at  the  Second  Vatican 
Council. 

Konig  was  in  the  loop  when  anti- 
Semitism  was  debated  as  prelude  to  Nostra 
Aetate  ("The  Declaration  on  the  Relation 
of  the  Church  to  Non-Christian 
Religions"),  although  his  support  for  the 
document  elicited  "sacks  of  letters  (from 
Christians  as  well  as  from  Arabs)... some 
positively  vicious  and  libelous. ..begging 
me  to  prevent  a  declaration  on  the  Jewish 
question."  As  a  cathedral  priest  in  St. 
Polten  during  World  War  II,  however, 


Book  Reviews 

Konig  witnessed  firsthand  the  fruit  of  a 
hateful  Nazi  ideology  and  recognized  the 
enormous  significance  of  the  event  when 
Nostra  Aetate  was  finally  ratified. 

With  the  tension  of  Nostra  Aetate  siz- 
zling in  the  background,  Konig  accepted 
an  invitation  to  visit  Cairo  in  1965.  He  was 
graciously  received  by  his  hosts — a  testa- 
ment to  Muslim  hospitality  and  the  sin- 
cere interest  of  the  cardinal  in  Islam.  He 
returned  a  few  years  later  as  the  first 
Roman  Catholic  cardinal  to  give  an 
address  at  the  prestigious  Islamic 
University  of  Al  Azhar.  In  1968,  he  was 
invited  by  Teheran  University  to  speak  on 
the  influence  of  Zarathustra  on  the 
European  and  Anglo-Saxon  world.  A  few 
years  earlier,  aware  of  his  exceptional 
intellectual  breadth  and  human  touch, 
Pope  Paul  VI  asked  Konig  to  head  the 
Secretariat  for  Non-Believers.  Floored  by 
the  invitation,  Konig  demurred,  citing  his 
lack  of  experience.  "Usus  docebit,"  Paul  VI 
replied,  which  roughly  translated  means 
"Just  start  and  learn  in  the  doing."  He  did. 

Konig  confirms  the  reluctance  of 
Cardinal  Giovanni  Battista  Montini,  the 
future  Paul  VI,  to  be  elected  pope.  "I  am 
enveloped  by  complete  darkness," 
Montini  told  him  in  a  private  conversation 
the  night  before  his  election,  "and  can 
only  hope  that  the  dear  Lord  will  lead  me 
out."  Given  that  Montini's  personality  was 
no  match  for  the  charismatic  style  of  Pope 
John  XXIII,  Konig  credits  Paul  VI  with 
"tenacity,  perseverance  and  will  power"  in 
continuing  the  council.  Paul  VI  also 
shared  Konig's  concern  about  collegiality, 
a  decentralized  sharing  of  authority  in  the 
church  whose  interpretation  and  applica- 
tion has  been  unresolved  since  the  council. 
Konig  recalls,  for  example,  the  1971 
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synod  when  the  issue  of  priestly  celibacy 
was  up  for  debate,  when  the  pope  person- 
ally assured  him  beforehand  that  he 
would  accept  whatever  the  bishops  want- 
ed. Konig  emphasizes  the  point  that  Paul 
VI  "was  prepared  to  let  the  bishops 
decide." 

The  cardinal  calls  Vatican  II  "the 
highlight  of  my  life,"  but  he  knew  as  he 
finished  this  book  that  there  was  still  work 
to  be  done.  By  disposition,  Konig  favored 
the  optimism  and  hope  generated  by  John 
XXIII  and  die  council  over  "prophets  of 
doom,"  convinced  that  "the  Catholic 
faithful  expect  signs  of  encouragement" 
more  than  "warnings  of  error  and 
heresy."  As  a  way  forward,  he  offers  a 


modern  Christian's  survival  kit  that, 
unsurprisingly,  contains  all  the  important 
impulses  of  Vatican  II:  the  image  of  the 
church  as  the  pilgrim  people  of  God,  a 
focus  on  the  importance  of  the  laity  and 
their  vocation  in  the  church,  and  the  com- 
mitment to  ecumenism  and  interreligious 
dialogue.  At  the  heart  of  it  all  is  the 
response  to  the  central  question,  "Who  is 
jesus  Christ?"  Is  he  a  great  religious  lead- 
er, like  founders  of  the  other  great  world 
religions  who  proceeded  from  other 
human  beings?  Or  is  he  "living  bread" 
that  has  come  from  another  place,  tran- 
scending all  dimensions  of  time  and  space 
to  satisfy  the  deepest  hungers  of  all 
humanity?  Christians,  Konig  counted 


among  them,  are  convinced  of  the  latter. 

These  essays  were  edited  by  Christa 
Pongratz-Lippitt,  the  Vienna  correspon- 
dent for  The  Tablet,  a  British  Catholic 
publication,  who  became  a  trusted  friend. 
When  she  first  arrived  in  Vienna,  Konig 
told  her  she  would  find  it  "a  fairly  quiet 
place."  She  soon  learned  that  both  the 
place,  and  especially  the  man  at  the  helm 
of  the  archdiocese,  were  anything  but 
ordinary.  Open  to  God,  Open  to  the  World 
makes  that  discovery  possible  for  us,  too. 

Doris  Donnelly 
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ISBN  1586483161 

Scholars  have  long  noted  a  religious  quali- 
ty in  Shakespeare's  drama,  in  which  human 
histories  are  magnified  through  symbolic 
rites  of  passage,  sacramental  language  and 
ritual.  We  witness  life,  death  and  resurrec- 
tion in  his  plays. 

Over  the  past  decade,  scholarly  atten- 
tion has  focused  on  Shakespeare's  own 
Catholicism.  He  came  from  a  Catholic 
family,  persecuted  for  its  faith.  Meanwhile, 
revisionist  historians  have  argued  that 
Protestantism  was,  in  large  part,  imposed 
upon  a  traumatized  and  resentful  popula- 
tion, which  remained  loyal  to  the  old  faith 
in  its  heart. 

William  Shakespeare  was  born  into  a 
troubled  world  of  slippery  turns.  In  an  era 
of  authoritarianism  and  persecution,  it  was 
politic  to  keep  quiet.  Traditionally, 
Shakespeare  has  been  identified  as  the  self- 
effacing  dramatist  celebrated  by  Keats  for 
his  "negative  capability":  absenting  his  own 
subjective  presence  from  his  plays  while 
"bodying  forth"  all  his  characters  with 
empathy  and  integrity.  He  is  the  inveterate 
magpie  who  feeds  from  a  rich  field  of 
sources — the  Geneva  Bible  and  Protestant 
Tudor  historiography  not  the  least  among 
them. 

Recent  scholarship  has  identified  more 
and  more  that  is  Catholic  within  the 
canon,  but  Clare  Asquith  goes  further  than 
any  other  Shakespearean  scholar  I  can 
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think  of  in  laving  claim  to  a  veritable 
"Roman"  cipher  within  his  writing. 

The  British  author,  who  has  lectured 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  argues  com- 
pellingly  that  Shakespeare  adopts  a  covert 
code  used  by  dissident  Catholic  writers  to 
discuss  the  tormented  condition  of  their 
country.  By  tracing  a  chronological  line 
through  the  Cor/iplete  Works,  she  demon- 
strates that  he  supplemented  this  code  with 
his  own  emblematic  and  allegorical  allu- 
sions so  as  to  better  encourage  or  admon- 
ish his  co-religionists  according  to  topical 
exigencies.  "All  his  plots  and  characters, 
however  complex,  would  have  equally 
complex  shadow  identities,"  Asquith 
argues.  Shakespeare,  in  effect,  told  parables 
that  only  those  with  the  ears  of  faith  were 
intended  to  hear. 

In  the  early  "Titus  Andronicus," 
Titus's  beautiful  daughter  Lavinia,  raped, 
made  dumb  and  maimed  by  evil  power- 
wielders,  is  the  "horrific  primary  image  of 
the  play."  Asquith  contends  that  the  ghast- 
ly spectacle  could  not  have  failed  to  evoke 
the  iconoclasts'  brutal  mutilation  of 
Madonnas  and  other  saints'  effigies 
throughout  the  land. 

She  argues  that  in  the  same  play 
Shakespeare  warned  against  a  violent 
Catholic  riposte.  Titus's  infamous  serving 
up  of  the  rapists  in  a  pie,  which  was  then 
eaten  by  the  rapists'  mother,  is  a  hellish 
parody  of  the  Eucharist:  a  pre-Christian 
ritual  based  on  vengeance,  which  marks 
Titus's  moral  degeneracy. 

Another  iconic  moment  occurs  toward 
the  end  of  Shakespeare's  career  when 
Hermione's  frozen  statue  conies  to  life  in 
"The  Winter's  Tale,"  following  the  erst- 
while "jealous  tyrant"  Leontes's  "saint-like 
contrition."  (All  of  Shakespeare's  late 
romances  project  hope  and  resurrection 
after  suffering  and  remorse.)  The  statue 
had  been  kept  inviolate  in  a  private  chapel 
by  Paulina,  a  brave  woman  of  the  court. 
For  it  to  move,  "It  is  required  you  do 
awake  your  faith." 

In  a  thrilling  example  of  Asquith's  lit- 
erary-historical detective  work,  Paulina  is 
identified  as  an  "extraordinary  tribute"  to 
Magdalen  Brown,  Viscountess  Montague, 
doyenne  of  recusancy  and  great-aunt  and 
grandmother  of  Shakespeare's  two  most 
important  Catholic  patrons.  Her  confes- 
sor, Richard  Smith,  likened  her  to  the 
noble  St.  Paula,  helpmate  to  St.  Jerome. 

Another  coup  is  the  linking  of  an 


obscure  "deer"  song  in  "As  You  Like  It" 
with  Sir  William  Stanley,  an  exiled  English 
Catholic  hero  who  had  defected  to  Spain 
in  die  Low  Countries  and  who  was  reviled 
in  England  for  his  defection.  A  group  of 
"brothers  in  adversity"  in  Arden  (a.k.a.  the 
Ardennes,  a  center  for  Catholic  exiles) 
parade  the  head  of  a  stag  to  be  worn  as  "a 
branch  of  victory"  by  the  exiled  Duke 
Senior,  who  is  hailed  as  a  "Roman  con- 
queror." The  stag's  antlers  are  not  a 
shameful  crest,  they  assert,  not  "a  thing  to 
laugh  to  scorn."  Asquith  identifies  the  ritu- 
alized song  as  an  emblematic  moment  of 


tribute  to  Stanley,  whose  family  crest  was 
the  head  of  a  stag. 

An  earlier  comedy,  "A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,"  explores  the  fault  lines  of 
religious  division  afflicting  England 
through  the  imagery  of  fairy  and  erotic 
contention.  Here  Shakespeare  uses  what 
Asquith  calls  his  familiar  "code  markers"  of 
high  and  fair,  low  and  dark  to  denote 
Catholicism  and  Protestantism  respec- 
tively. Hence  the  mad  mix-up  of  lovers 
alternatively  wooing  the  fair  "painted 
Maypole"  (Catholic)  Helena  and  the 
(Protestant)  Hermia — variously  describ- 
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"Wills  retrieves  one  of  the  treasures  of  Catholic  faith.  Contemporary 
readers  will  be  instructed,  edified,  and  moved — as  I  am — by  this 

profound  meditation.  This  book  itself  is  a  stirring 

prayer."  — James  Carroll,  author  of  Con  statute's  Sword 
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ed  as  "a  tawny  Tartar,"  "a  bead,  an 
acorn" — denotes  the  confusing  change  of 
religious  allegiances.  As  Puck  wryly  notes: 
"One  man  holding  troth,/  A  million  fail, 
confounding  oath  on  oath." 

One  exquisite  observation  from 
"Dream"  associates  the  five  red  spots  in 
the  center  of  cowslips  ("in  those  freckles 
live  their  savours")  with  the  five  wounds  of 
Christ,  an  object  of  intense  devotion  in 
England  and,  after  a  Catholic  rebellion  in 
1569,  "a  banner  of  resistance  to  the  impo- 
sition of  the  new  order." 

Asquith  subjects  each  of  the  plays  and 
the  longer  poems  to  cogent,  topical  anal- 
ysis. The  Nurse's  speech  in  "Romeo  and 
Juliet"  is  a  memorial  to  St.  Edmund 
Campion;  a  hankie  soaked  in  blood  in 
"Julius  Caesar"  evokes  the  martyrs; 
storms  are  metaphors  for  the  upheaval  of 
the  Reformation.  Edgar's  plight  in  "King 
Lear"  recalls  that  of  dispossessed 
Catholics  and  Jesuit  missionaries.  The 
final  act  of  "The  Merchant  of  Venice" 
("on  such  a  night  as  this")  evokes  the  rec- 
ollective  mystery  of  the  Easter  Vigil's 
Exultet.  "Macbeth"  conveys  Shakes- 
peare's horror  at  the  Gunpowder  Plot 
while  offering  a  cosmic  comfort  derived 
from  the  medieval  mystery  plays'  "har- 
rowing of  Hell."  Asquith's  identification 
of  Hamlet  with  Sir  Philip  Sidney  is 
provocative  and  of  Richard  III  with  the 
Machiavellian,  hunchbacked  Robert 
Cecil  most  plausible. 

Although  the  author  is  occasionally  a 
little  too  formulaic,  a  little  too  emphatic, 
her  exhaustive  research,  her  flashes  of  bril- 
liant detail  and  her  vivid  style  make  for  fas- 
cinating reading.  Also,  she  also  remains 
true  to  a  vision  of  Shakespeare  as  a  pro- 
foundly tolerant  humanist,  rooting  this  in 
his  deep  Christian  faith,  which  also  mold- 
ed his  great  imagination.     Philip  Crispin 
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percent  annually,  mostly  because  of  envi- 
ronmental contaminants.  If  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  are  right,  industrial 
toxins  annually  cause  thousands  of  heart- 
related  deaths  and  at  least  60,000  pre- 
ventable cancer  fatalities  in  the  United 
States.  How  should  society  respond? 

Researchers  in  industry-funded  think 
tanks,  like  the  American  Enterprise 
Institute  (A.E.I.),  say  people  are  irrational 
to  fear  pollution  when  more  deaths — 
180,000  annually — are  caused  by  smoking 
and  drinking.  They  say  economic  growth, 
not  growth-threatening  pollution  regula- 
tion, promotes  more  health,  since  wealthi- 
er groups  are  healthier. 

Scientists  from  groups  like  the  World 
Health  Organization  and  the  New  England 
Journal  of  Medicine  agree  that  tobacco  and 
alcohol  are  major  killers,  yet  say  this  is  no 
reason  to  ignore  more  than  60,000  annual 
U.S.  deaths  from  industrial  toxins.  They 
favor  the  3  5 -year-old  precautionary  princi- 
ple, the  better-safe-than-sorry  view  that 
regulators  should  protect  against  pollutants 
even  before  their  harmful  mechanisms  are 
completely  clear. 

Attacking  the  precautionary  principle, 
Cass  R.  Sunstein's  new  book,  Laws  of  Fear, 
joins  the  industry  side  of  this  debate. 
Including  many  papers  drat  Sunstein  wrote 
for  the  American  Enterprise  Institute,  his 
book  diagnoses  a  problem  and  dien  offers 
solutions  to  it.  The  problem,  he  maintains, 
is  that  because  people  are  "irrational"  vic- 
tims of  "panic,  hysteria"  and  "baseless  fear" 
of  pollution,  they  "overreact"  to  tiny  indus- 
trial risks. 

Sunstein's  first  two  solutions  are  an 
"anti-catastrophe  principle,"  limiting  regu- 
latory precaution  to  potentially  catastroph- 
ic pollution,  and  the  use  of  cost-benefit 
analysis  as  "a  natural  corrective"  to  pollu- 
tion fears.  His  third  solution  is  "libertarian 
paternalism,"  having  "planners"  use  market 
mechanisms  as  "sensible  correctives"  to 
overly  stringent  pollution  regulations. 
Citizens  could  "depart  from  the  default 
plan,"  allowing  more  pollution,  provided 
they  sometimes  paid  "significant  costs"  for 
more  health  protection. 

While  Sunstein  (a  University  of 
Chicago  law  professor)  correctly  empha- 
sizes cost-benefit  analysis  and  clarifies  the 
precautionary  principle,  his  paternalistic 
response  to  alleged  public  irrationality 
undercuts  human  rights  to  knowledge,  to 
consent  and  to  life.  He  denies  "that  individ- 


ual choices  should  be  respected,"  claiming 
"freedom  of  choice  should  sometimes  be 
denied  altogether"  and  saying  that  citizens 
should  not  be  told  about  pollution  risks  if 
they  would  respond  irrationally. 
Supporting  protection  against  catastrophic 
pollution,  Sunstein  nevertheless  says  people 
must  be  "willing  to  pay"  to  avoid  small 
industrial  risks — like  those  that  kill  only 
100  of  every  million  people.  Admitting  that 
willingness  to  pay  causes  regulators  to  value 
the  lives  of  wealthy  or  developed-nation 
citizens  10  times  more  than  poor  people's 
lives,  Sunstein  says  equal  treamient  harms 
the  poor,  because  monies  used  for  pollution 
control  cannot  be  spent  on  economic  pro- 
duction. 

Sunstein  says  that  in  five  areas  (geneti- 
cally engineered  food,  nuclear  power, 
arsenic  in  drinking  water,  global  warming 
and  risks  to  marine  mammals),  the  public 
overreacts  to  tiny  risks. 

For  instance,  Sunstein  says  people 
"overreact"  to  genetically  engineered  seeds 
(G.E.S.).  He  condemns  Zambia's  "palpably 
absurd"  rejection  in  2002  of  genetically 
modified  com  and  says  it  risked  causing 
African  starvation.  Sunstein,  however, 
neglects  to  tell  readers  that  no  commercial- 
ly available  G.E.S.  increase  yield,  nutrition 
or  drought  tolerance;  that  80  percent  of 
such  seeds  are  engineered  by  chemical 
companies  to  make  plants  resistant  to  oth- 
erwise lethal  herbicides,  like  Monsanto's 
Roundup,  so  that  farmers  can  cut  labor 
costs  by  increasing  chemical  use;  diat  high- 
er food-borne  chemical  residues  harm 
humans;  that  the  most-used  G.E.S.  chemi- 
cal, Roundup,  causes  many  cancers,  includ- 
ing non-Hodgkin's  lymphoma;  diat  G.E.S. 
have  extinguished  many  developing-world 
crop  species,  caused  human  and  animal 
deaths  and  created  outbreaks  of  herbicide- 
resistant  weeds,  and  that  the  European 
Union  has  banned  G.E.S.  At  a  recent  U.N. 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  meet- 
ing, 18  African  nations  condemned  G.E.S. 
for  undermining  their  capacity  to  feed 
themselves.  Ignoring  such  information, 
Sunstein  instead  uses  citations  only  from 
chemical  industry-funded  groups  like 
Monsanto  to  support  his  claims  about 
G.E.S.  benefits. 

Something  similar  is  the  case  in 
Sunstein's  treatment  of  the  other  instances 
of  nuclear  power  of  alleged  public  "overre- 
action"  to  pollutants.  Ignoring  classic  scien- 
tific documentation,  he  repeatedly  con- 


demns nuclear  critics  as  irrational,  but 
never  mentions  U.S.  government  studies 
showing  a  20  percent  probability  of  a 
nuclear  core  melt  in  the  United  States, 
1 50,000  possible  deaths  and  Pennsylvania- 
sized  contamination.  Nor  does  Sunstein 
tell  readers  that  because  nuclear  insur- 
ance is  so  expensive,  the  government 
(through  the  Price-Anderson  Act)  has 
given  nuclear  industries  liability  protec- 
tion against  more  than  98  percent  of  cit- 
izens' possible  damage  claims.  If  nuclear 
risks  are  tiny,  as  Sunstein  claims,  industry 
does  not  need  Price-Anderson.  If  nuclear 
risks  are  catastrophic,  Sunstein  contra- 
dicts himself  in  promoting  both  nuclear 
energy  and  his  "anti-catastrophe  princi- 
ple." 

While  some  people  respond  irra- 
tionally to  the  threat  of  industrial  toxins, 
Sunstein's  willingness  to  ignore  classic 
ethical  and  scientific  literature,  while 
"blaming  the  victims"  of  pollution,  make 
him,  not  them,  appear  irrational.  And, 
finally,  justice  is  the  issue.  Regardless  of 
victims'  rationality,  those  who  profit 
from  imposing  pollution  bear  responsi- 
bility for  its  risks. 

Kristin  Shrader-Frechette 
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Silk  Road  ! 

The  Silk  Road  never  came  to  Cleveland. 
But  here,  a  thousand  years  adrift, 
two  women  work  a  great  loom 
beneath  the  science  museum. 

One  woman  balances  overhead, 
poised  as  a  bird  on  a  branch; 
an  impossible  thing,  warped  as  an  Escher, 
this  woman  on  the  tree  of  the  loom, 
gathering  silk  strings  in  her  hand, 
while  her  companion  weaves 
patterns  onto  golden  fabric: 
flower,  leaf,  branch. 

I  have  read  about  empires,  soldiers, 

the  Great  Wall,  gunpowder,  fireworks, 

all  of  it  strange  and  fantastical, 

but  not  as  preposterous  as  this  notice 

informing  visitors  that  after  a  day's  labor 

— fingers,  eyes,  back  aching — 

a  weaver  would  climb  down  to  view 

four  inches  of  finished  brocade. 

Four  inches. 

Even  if  the  mandarins 

praised  craft  and  crafters, 

even  if  the  weavers  took  joy 

in  catching  beauty  in  their  hands, 

even  then,  I  see  only 

the  tall  trees  of  the  looms. 

And  the  birds  in  them 
unable  to  fly. 

Mary  Soon  Lee 

 : 

MARY  SOON  lee's  poems  have  appeared  in  American 
Scholar,  M  in  Street  Rag,  The  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette  and  Anthony  Messenger;  her  story  col- 
lection, Ebb  Tides  r<nd  Other  Tales,  was  published  by 
Dark  Regions  Press  in  2002. 


NEW  Ph.D.  PROGRAM 

The  Department  of  Theology  at  Georgetown 
University  announces  a  new  Ph.D.  program  in  Theology 
and  Religious  Studies  with  the  focus  on  religious  plural- 
ism. The  program  will  begin  in  Fall  2006. 

The  program  seeks  to  develop  scholars  in  the  analy- 
sis of  and  research  in  the  phenomenon  of  religious  plural- 
ism in  all  its  ramifications  and  implications  for  the  acade- 
my, religious  communities,  and  society.  Students  will 
acquire  competence  in  at  least  two  religious  traditions 
and  in  both  religious  studies  and  theology  in  the  field  of 
religious  pluralism.  Three  areas  will  be  studied:  theologi- 
cal reflection,  ethical  discourse,  and  relationship 
between  religion  and  culture. 

The  degree  requires  36  credits,  a  reading  knowledge 
of  two  foreign  languages,  comprehensive  examinations, 
and  dissertation. 

A  master's  degree  is  required  for  admission.  The 
ideal  candidate  will  bring  substantial  competence  in  one 
religious  tradition  to  the  program  (e.g.,  master's  degree  in 
Divinity,  Rabbinical  Studies,  Religion,  Theology,  etc.). 
However,  students  intending  to  focus  on  the  cultural  anal- 
ysis of  religious  pluralism  may  come  from  different  cultur- 
al backgrounds,  such  as  Anthropology,  History,  and 
Sociology,  or  from  programs  in  religion  that  focus  on  its 
cultural  aspects.  Deadline  for  application  with  tuition 
scholarship  and  assistantship  stipend  for  Fall  2006  is 
January  3,  2006.  In  addition  to  full  tuition  scholarship, 
there  will  be  $17,000  assistantship  stipend  per  year. 

Application  can  be  made  on  line  through  the 
Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at 
http://grad.georgetown.edu/.  For  materials  to  be  sub- 
mitted in  the  application  and  for  a  full  description  of  the 
program,  please  visit:  http://theology.george- 
town.edu/students/gradprograms.htm. 

For  further  information,  contact 
Dennis  Feeney,  Assistant  to  the  Director  of  Graduate 
Studies,  at  dmf27@georgetown.edu  or  202-687-5846 
or  Dr.  Peter  C.  Phan,  Director  of  Graduate  Studies, 
at  pcp5@georgetown.edu  or  202-687-1254. 
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Simply  complete  the  attached  order  form, 
enclose  it  in  this  postage-paid  envelope 
and  return  everything  to  us. 

Or,  for  faster  service, 
call  us  at  1-800-627-9533 


That  special  friend  or  colleague  will  spend  the 
next  year  discovering  why  America  is  essential 
reading  for  all  thinking  Catholics  and  those 
who  care  what  Catholics  think. 


America 

THE  NATIONAL  CATHOLIC  WEEKLY 


to  share  flexible  community,  prayer,  work  in 
established  listening,  prayer  house,  and  in  neigh- 
borhood and  parish.  In  southwest  U.S.  near  bor- 
der of  Mexico.  Nazareth  House,  P.O.  Box  1531, 
Deming,  NM  88031. 

REGIONAL  DIRECTOR,  D  05  138  -  Adanta,  Ga. 
Catholic  Relief  Services  (C.R.S.),  the  overseas 
relief  and  development  agency  of  the  Catholic 
community  of  the  United  States  is  seeking  a 
Regional  Director  for  the  Southern  Region.  This 


Jan.  15,  2006.  Address  application  to:  Sandra 
Yocum  Mize,  Chair,  Department  of  Religious 
Studies,  The  University  of  Dayton,  Dayton,  OH 
45469-1530;  e-mail:  mizes@notes.udayton.edu; 
Ph:  (937)  229-4321. 

The  University  of  Dayton  is  an  Equal 
Opporftinity/Affirmative  Action  employer. 
Women,  minorities,  individuals  with  disabilities 
and  veterans  are  encouraged  to  apply.  The 
University  of  Dayton  is  firmly  committed  to  the 
principle  of  diversity- 

Wills 

Please  remember  America  in  your  will.  Our  legal 
title  is:  America  Press  Inc.,  106  West  56th  Street, 
New  York,  NY  10019. 

AMERICA  CLASSIFIED.  Classified  advertisements  are 
accepted  for  publication  in  either  the  print  version  of 
America  or  at  our  Web  site:  http://www.america- 
magazine.org/notices.cfni.  Ten-word  minimum.  Rates 
are  pa-  word/per  issue.  1-5  times:  $1.32;  6-11  times: 
$1.21;  12-23  times:  $1.16;  24-41  times:  $1  10;  42 
times  or  fiiore:  $1.05.  You  may  combine  print  and  Web 
ad  insertions  to  take  advantage  of  our  frequency  dis- 
counts. Ads  may  be  submitted  by  e-mail  to:  ads@ameri- 
camagazine.org;  by  fax  to  (928)  222-2101;  by  postal 
viail  to:  Classified  Department,  America,  106  West 
56th  $t.,  New  York,  NY  10019.  We  do  not  accept  ad 
copy  over  the  phone.  MasterCard  and  Visa  accepted.  For 
more  information  call:  (212)  515-0102. 


Architecture's  universal  expression  of  heaven 


VISIONS  OF  HEAVEN 

THE  DOME  IN  EUROPEAN 

ARCHITECTURE 

David  Stephenson 

One  of  the  most  spectacularly  beautiful 
books  we  have  ever  published,  Visions  of 
Heaven  presents  over  120  kaleidoscopic 
dome  interiors  in  fantastic  detail.  Spanning 
over  2,000  years,  this  large-format  volume 
includes  stunning  photographs  of  the  finest 
European  domes  including  the  Roman 
Pantheon,  the  Byzantine  churches  of  Turkey, 
and  the  great  domes  of  the  Renaissance. 
Visions  of  Heaven  is  a  wonderful  gift  that 
radiates  with  all  the  color  and  light  of 
Christmas. 

11  X  11.5  /  192  PP  /  125  COLOR  / 
$60.00  /  HARDCOVER 
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Silk  Road 


The  Silk  Road  never  came  to  Cleveland. 
But  here,  a  thousand  years  adrift, 
two  women  work  a  great  loom 
beneath  the  science  museum. 

One  woman  balances  overhead, 
poised  as  a  bird  on  a  branch; 
an  impossible  thing,  warped  as  an  Eschei 
this  woman  on  the  tree  of  the  loom, 
gathering  silk  strings  in  her  hand, 
while  her  companion  weaves 
patterns  onto  golden  fabric: 
flower,  leaf,  branch. 

I  have  read  about  empires,  soldiers, 

the  Great  Wall,  gunpowder,  fireworks, 

all  of  it  strange  and  fantastical, 

but  not  as  preposterous  as  this  notice 

informing  visitors  that  after  a  day's  labor 

— fingers,  eyes,  back  aching — 

a  weaver  would  climb  down  to  view 

four  inches  of  finished  brocade. 

Four  inches. 

Even  if  the  mandarins 

praised  craft  and  crafters, 

even  if  the  weavers  took  joy 

in  catching  beauty  in  their  hands, 

even  then,  I  see  only 

the  tall  trees  of  the  looms. 

And  the  birds  in  them 
unable  to  fly. 

Mary  Soon  Lee 


MARY  SOON  lee's  poems  have  appeared  in  American 
Scholar,  M  Street  Rag,  The  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette  and  Anthony  Messenger;  her  story  col- 
lection, Ebb  Tides  vnd  Other  Tales,  was  published  by 
Dark  Regions  Press  in  2002. 
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program,  please  visit:  nttp://tneology.george- 
town.edu/students/gradprograms.htm. 

For  further  information,  contact 
Dennis  Feeney,  Assistant  to  the  Director  of  Graduate 
Studies,  at  dmf27@georgetown.edu  or  202-687-5846 
or  Dr.  Peter  C.  Phan,  Director  of  Graduate  Studies, 
at  pcp5@georgetown.edu  or  202-687-1254. 
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Classifieds 

Books 

HISPANICS:  An  Apostle  for  the  Immigrants:  Father 
Felix  Varela,  by  Juan  Navia  (Fax:  205-823-8682); 
free  shipping;  www.varela.navia.us. 

POEM  OF  THE  MAN-GOD,  by  Maria  Valtorta,  10 
percent  online  free!;  www.valtorta.com. 

Miscellaneous 

I  AM  MAKING  a  documentary  about  the  presence 
of  our  Blessed  Mother  in  the  world.  Have  you 
ever  had  an  apparition  of  the  Blessed  Mother? 
Have  you  prayed  for  an  apparition,  and  why?  Is 
there  some  special  favor  that  you  feel  the  Blessed 
Mother  has  done  for  you?  If  you  would  like  to  tell 
your  story  in  the  film,  please  contact  me: 
maura@ourblessedmother.org;  Ph:  (212)  613- 
5462;  Web  site:  www.ourblessedmother.org. 

Music 

BEST-SELLING  religious,  sacred,  contemporary 
and  classical  music  on  CD  at  www.america- 
magazine.org/Musicstore.cfin. 

Parish  Missions 

INSPIRING,  DYNAMIC  PREACHING.  Parish  mis- 
sions, faculty  in-service,  retreats  for  religious. 
Web  site:  www.sabbathretreats.org. 
PROCLAIMING  ABUNDANT  LOVE.  Parish  missions. 
Preaching  teams  of  ordained,  religious  and  lay. 
Web  site:  www.PBParishMissions.org. 

Positions 

DIRECTOR  OF  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION.  The 

Office  of  Catholic  Faith  Formation  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  Seattle  seeks  a  Director  of 
Religious  Education  to  assist  the  archbishop's  del- 
egate for  Catholic  faith  formation  in  developing 
and  implementing  a  plan,  standards,  and  pro- 
grams of  formation,  education  and  certification 
for  catechists,  teachers  and  parents  serving  chil- 
dren and  youth  (K-12)  in  parishes  and  schools. 
Minimum  qualifications  include:  master's  degree 
in  religious  education,  theology,  pastoral  studies 
or  related  field;  experience  in  faith  formation  lead- 
ership in  schools  and  parish  settings;  and  active 
member  of  a  Roman  Catholic  parish/faith  com- 
munity. Competitive  salary  and  excellent  benefit 
package.  Please  call  (206)  382-2070,  or  check  our 
Web  site  at  www.seattlearch.org/jobs  and  click  on 
"Chancery  Jobs"  for  more  information  and  an 
application  packet. 

INTENTIONAL  COMMUNITY.  Spiritually,  emotion- 
ally mature  persons.  Men,  women,  lay  or  religious 
to  share  flexible  community,  prayer,  work  in 
established  listening,  prayer  house,  and  in  neigh- 
borhood and  parish.  In  southwest  U.S.  near  bor- 
der of  Mexico.  Nazareth  House,  P.O.  Box  1531, 
Deming,NM  88031. 

REGIONAL  DIRECTOR,  D  05  138  -  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Catholic  Relief  Services  (C.R.S.),  the  overseas 
relief  and  development  agency  of  the  Catholic 
community  of  the  United  States  is  seeking  a 
Regional  Director  for  the  Southern  Region.  This 
professional  will  guide,  coordinate  and  direct 


C.R.S.  programs,  resources  and  services  to  U.S. 
Catholics  and.  with  a  modest  staff  of  five,  will 
direct  C.R.S.  s  relationship-building,  outreach, 
programming  and  advocacy  in  dioceses  and 
parishes  throughout  the  nine-state  territory.  The 
office  will  also  coordinate  closely  with  die  major 
gift  officers  and  marketing  activities  in  the  region. 
Qualifications:  advanced  degree-required,  in  pas- 
toral ministry,  nonprofit,  eight-plus  years  of  man- 
agement experience,  knowledge  of  the  U.S. 
Catholic  Church  structure  and  Catholic  social 
teaching  and  ability  to  travel  in  the  United  States 
and  overseas.  To  learn  more  about  the  specific 
duties  and  qualifications  and  to  apply  online, 
please  visit  our  Web  site  at  www.- 
catholicrelief.org.  bi  your  cover  letter,  please 
include  Requisition  Number  D  05  138,  Source 
Code  AM  and  salary  expectations.  (EEO) 

ST.  MARY'S  UNIVERSITY  in  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  is 
inviting  applications  for  the  position  of  DIREC- 
TOR FOR  UNIVERSITY  MINISTRY.  St. 
Mary's  is  a  Catholic  and  Marianist  liberal  arts  uni- 
versity which  offers  bachelor's,  master's  and  doc- 
toral degrees.  The  director  must  be  a  practicing 
Roman  Catholic,  and  the  University  has  a  prefer- 
ence for  Marianist  candidates  (professed  or  lay).  A 
candidate  must  have  a  graduate  degree  in  a  rele- 
vant area  of  theology,  liturgy,  pastoral  studies,  etc. 
and  previous  experience  in  ministry  and  adminis- 
tration. Demonstrated  organizational  and  man- 
agement skills  are  a  requisite.  The  Director  for 
University  Ministry  works  with  a  staff  and  repre- 
sentatives in  all  schools  of  the  University  and 
manages  the  budget  and  overall  activities  of  the 
office.  Position  closes  on  12/31/05.  For  a  com- 
plete job  description  or  to  submit  a  completed 
application  (available  at  www.smiarytx.edu)  with 
resume  and  three  letters  of  reference  to:  human- 
resources@stmarytx.edu,  or  mail  to:  Human 
Resources,  St.  Mary's  University,  One  Camino 
Santa  Maria,  San  Antonio,  TX  78228.  For  a  com- 
plete job  description,  please  visit  our  Web  site. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  DAYTON  Department  of 
Religious  Studies  announces  a  tenure-track  posi- 
tion with  a  focus  in  pastoral  ministry  to  start  in  fall 
2006.  Applicants  must  have  an  earned  doctorate  at 
the  time  of  appointment  and  diverse  and  significant 
experience  in  pastoral  ministry.  Applicants  must  be 
prepared  to  participate  in  the  graduate  programs  in 
theology  and  pastoral  ministry,  especially  by  men- 
toring students  involved  in  practicum  experiences 
and  by  engaging  them  in  theological  re  flection  on 
that  experience.  Responsibilities  also  include  teach- 
ing graduate  and  undergraduate  courses  in  the 
areas  of  pastoral  ministry  and  sacrame  ntal  theolo- 
gy, teaching  introductory  general  education  cours- 
es and  maintaining  a  program  of  research  and 
scholarly  publication.  Appointment  ;  nticipated  at 
the  assistant  professor  level,  dependt  t  upon  previ- 
ous experience  and  scholarly  ao  implishment. 
Salary  is  competitive. 

Deadline.  A  complete  applu  tion  for  the 
tenure-track  position,  consisting  of  a  placement 
dossier  (or  C.V.,  transcripts  and  dir.  z  letters  of  ref- 
erence) and  a  representative  exam  ie  of  scholarly 
work  (unpublished  research  paper,  mblished  book 
or  article)  must  be  received  in  ou;  department  by 


Jan.  15,  2006.  Address  application  to:  Sandra 
Yocum  Mize,  Chair,  Department  of  Religious 
Studies,  The  University  of  Dayton,  Dayton,  OH 
45469-1530;  e-mail:  mizes@notes.udayton.edu; 
Ph:  (937)  229-4321. 

The  University  of  Dayton  is  an  Equal 
Opportunity/ Affirmative  Action  employer. 
Women,  minorities,  individuals  with  disabilities 
and  veterans  are  encouraged  to  apply.  The 
University  of  Dayton  is  firmly  committed  to  the 
principle  of  diversity. 

Wills 

Please  remember  America  in  your  will.  Our  legal 
tide  is:  America  Press  Inc.,  106  West  56th  Street, 
New  York,  NY  10019. 

AMERICA  CLASSIFIED.  Classified  advertisements  are 
accepted  for  publication  in  either  the  print  version  of 
America  or  at  our  Web  site:  http://www.a?tieiica- 
magazine.org/notices.cfin.  Ten-word  minimum.  Rates 
are  per  word/per  issue.  1-5  times:  $1.32;  6-11  times: 
$1.21;  12-23  times:  $1.16;  24-41  times:  $1.10;  42 
times  or  more:  $1.05.  You  may  combine  print  and  Web 
ad  insertions  to  take  advantage  of  our  frequency  dis- 
counts. Ads  may  be  submitted  by  e-mail  to:  ads®ameri- 
camagazine.org;  by  fax  to  (928)  222-2101;  by  postal 
mail  to:  Classified  Department,  America,  106  West 
56th  Sr.,  New  York,  NY  10019.  We  do  not  accept  ad 
copy  over  the  phone.  MasterCard  and  Visa  accepted.  For 
mare  information  call:  (212)  515-0102. 
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Pantheon,  the  Byzantine  churches  of  Turkey, 
and  the  great  domes  of  the  Renaissance. 
Visions  of  Heaven  is  a  wonderful  gift  that 
radiates  with  all  the  color  and  light  of 
Christmas. 
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Letters 


Not  Rhetorical 

Thank  you  for  writing  about  die  impor- 
tant matter  of  torture  and  for  the  good 
editorial,  "The  Shame  of  Torture" 
(11/7). 

I  w  as  a  bombardier  in  Europe  during 
World  War  II,  which  I  regret  in  my  old 
age,  and  I  am  even  more  ashamed  of  our 
country  today  because  of  its  blatant  prac- 
tice of  torture  c  ti  human  beings. 

To  those  who  have  paid  attention  to 
this  subject,  my  comments  might  seem 
trite,  but  I  believe  there  are  two  key 
issues  we  have  not  dealt  with  adequate- 
ly— not  the  government  or  the  media. 

First,  while  there  has  been  a  baker's 
dozen  of  investigations  on  the  use  ot  tor- 
ture by  the  U.S.  government,  these  have 
been  fox-in-the-henhouse  inquiries,  and 
not  one  of  them  has  been  an  independent 
investigation.  Why  is  this? 

Second,  a  large  body  of  evidence 
shows  that  the  U.S.  practice  of  using  tor- 
ture is  not  an  aberration  or  the  work  of  a 
few  bad  apples  (the  entire  barrel  smells 
like  something  washed  up  by  Hurricane 
Katrina).  Yet  the  blame  is  placed  on  a  few 


low-ranking  noncoms  at  a  single  prison, 
Abu  Ghraib.  The  policy  of  state-spon- 
sored cruelty  has  not  led  to  anything  but 
die  trial  and  conviction  of  a  private  in  the 
Army,  as  well  as  eight  other  hapless  G.I.'s. 

Am  I  missing  something?  If  this  were 
in  a  novel,  no  publisher  would  touch  it; 
the  plot  is  too  far-fetched.  When  do  we 
get  to  the  heart  of  this  problem?  After 
America  has  lost  its  soul?  The  question  is 
not  rhetorical. 

Tom  Brubeck 
Silver  Spring,  Md. 

Monstrous  Policy 

Sadly,  history  is  repeating  itself.  A  little 
over  a  century  ago  religious  leaders  failed 
to  condemn,  some  even  condoned,  the 
slavery  and  sale  of  human  beings.  Today 
religious  leaders  are  mum  about  a  similar 
evil,  the  torture  of  prisoners  (1 1/7).  It  has 
fallen  to  the  secular  press  to  oppose  this 
monstrous  policy. 

Where  are  the  proponents  of  moral 
values  of  yesteryear? 

(Rev.)  Sebastian  L  Muccilli 
Lake  Park,  Fla. 


Pioneering  a  mind,  body 
and  spirit  approach  to 
it  -       s  for  today's  clergy. 
S  z\  Louis 

Bek  ioral 

Ml  V3CINE 

Ins  ute 

an  affiliate  of  Saint  Louis  Unive,  (-.■titer 


1129  MACKLINi 


The  Weight  Management  Program 
of  Saint  Louis  Behavioral  Medicine 
Institute  is  the  first  intensive  outpa- 
tient program  to  address  the  unique 
health  and  wellness  needs  of  the 
religious  community.  The  entire 
Weight  Management  Program  team 
works  together  to  determine  the 
most  effective  way  in  which  to  meet 
the  needs  of  each  patient  through 
group  and  individual  therapy,  med- 
ical management,  nutritional  coun- 
seling and  exercise. 

For  more  information  or 
to  enroll,  please  call 

(314)  534-0200 
or  (877)  245-2688 

SAINT  LOUIS,  MO  63110 


Special  Pride 

Your  magazine  is  always  appreciated 
and  enjoyed,  but  I  took  special  pride  in 
the  lovely  article  on  my  Mercy  founder, 
Catherine  McAuley,  by  John  W. 
Donohue,  S.J.,  "Correspondence  of  a 
Foundress"  (11/7). 

A  relatively  recent  issue  of  Chicago 
magazine  did  excellent  work  presenting 
a  profile  on  Catholics  in  Chicago.  My 
concern  was  that  the  only  woman  reli- 
gious featured  consisted  of  a  full-page 
photograph  and  story  about  a  girl  who 
left  her  community.  It's  the  truth,  so  no 
real  problem,  but  it  is  refreshing  to  read 
about  someone  who  remained  and  sig- 
nificantly contributed  so  much  to  our 
church. 

Christian  Molidor,  R.S.M. 

Chicago,  III. 

Be  Faithful 

Having  just  experienced  the  "Month  of 
Nazareth"  as  part  of  the  Jesus  Caritas 
(USA)  movement,  my  heart  jumped 
when  I  read  "Evangelism  of  Presence," 
by  Robert  Ellsberg,  (11/14)  about 


ERASMUS 
INSTITUTE 


an  international  Catholic  center 
for  advanced  studies  atthe 
University  of  Notre  Dame 

RESIDENTIAL  FELLOWSHIPS 

The  Erasmus  Institute  offers 

residential  fellowships  to 
postdoctoral  scholars  who  by 
their  faith  and/or  scholarship 

seek  to  cultivate 
Catholic  intellectual  traditions. 

Application  deadline  for  the 
2006-07  academic  year: 
January  27, 2006 

For  further  information  and 
application  instructions,  visit: 

www.nd.edu/~erasmus 
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Charles  de  Foucauld.  But  Ellsberg 
merely  touched  the  tip  of  the  proverhial 
iceberg.  De  Foucauld's  life  has  provided 
our  present  generation  with  a  solid  path 
of  spirituality  for  priests  in  the  trenches 
each  day:  adoration,  Gospel  living,  fra- 
ternity. More  needs  to  be  written  about 
de  Foucauld's  "failure"  lifestyle  for 
emulation  and  imitation. 

In  this  success-driven  age,  it  is 
refreshing  to  remind  ourselves  that  God 
has  called  us  to  "be  faithful,  not  success- 
ful." 

(Rev.)  Dan  Cipar 
East  Palestine,  Ohio 

Appreciation 

I  was  pleased  to  see  the  "Word  of 
Appreciation"  by  Drew  Christiansen, 
S.J.  (11/21).  I,  too,  would  like  to  thank 
Dianne  Bergant,  C.S.A.,  for  her  work 
over  the  past  three  years  as  writer  of 
The  Word  column.  I  have  also  heard 
her  speak.  Our  pastor  and  I  have  used 
her  columns  to  prepare  our  weekly 
homilies.  May  God  bless  her  in  her 
future  work. 

Leon  J.  Flaherty,  C.PP.S. 

Superior,  Wis. 


Chocolate 

That's  Good  For  Your  Soul! 

When  you  choose  Equal  Exchange 
fairly  traded  chocolate  for  your 
fundraiser  or  Christmas  gifts,  you 
support  small-farmer  cooperatives 
and  organic  agriculture  and  give  your 
friends  a  soul-satisfying  treat. 


Sensitive  Issues 

Bravo  for  the  forthright  expression  of 
opinion  set  forth  in  "Unfinished  Work" 
by  Drew  Christiansen,  S.J.  (10/10).  The 
message  of  Nostra  Aetate  has  yet  to  reach 
the  Israeli  political  class.  Will  we  ever  see 
the  day  when  sensitive  fundamental  issues 
that  involve  criticism  of  Israel  can  be  dis- 
cussed freely  and  without  risk  of  the 
indictment  of  anti-Semitism? 

John  McDonald 
Marshfield,  Mass. 

Hat  and  Ring 

I  noted  in  Signs  of  the  Times  of  Nov.  14 
the  item  about  Cardinal  Avery  Dulles,  S.J., 
and  the  caption  under  the  accompanying 
picture. 

If  the  picture  was  taken  before  Avery 
Dulles  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  cardinal, 
the  year  must  have  been  2001,  not  2003. 
My  only  reason  for  responding  is  I  was  at 
that  consistory,  for  both  the  hat  ceremony 
and  the  ring  ceremony  in  front  of  St. 
Peter's  Basilica. 

I  had  only  arrived  in  Rome  on 
Monday,  Feb.  12,  as  a  participant  in  the 
sabbatical  program  for  U.S.  priests  at  the 
North  American  College.  Notice  was 


Julia  Najarro  La  Rosa 

CACVRA  Cooperative,  Peru 

Equal  Exchange 
Interfaith  Program 
Tel  774-776-7366 
interfaith@equalexchange.com 
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posted  on  the  bulletin  board  that  tickets 
were  available  for  any  of  the  priests  who 
might  be  interested  in  attending.  If  my 
memory  serves  me  right,  Cardinal  Dulles's 
reception  was  held  in  the  courtyard  below 
my  room. 

In  any  case,  if  the  picture  needs  dat- 
ing, while  it  may  have  been  taken  on  Feb. 
20,  2003,  it  would  have  been  years  after 
the  consistory  naming  him  cardinal. 

(Rev.)  Bernie  Reilly 
Jackson,  Mich. 

Immense  Pressure 

I  agree  with  Joseph  Bukovchik  (Letters, 
10/3 1)  that  America  is  becoming  a  more 
conservative  publication.  Not  so  long 
ago,  we  could  count  on  America  present- 
ing an  intelligent,  balanced  discussion  of 
controversial  issues  affecting  our  church 
and  society.  But  now  that  the  magazine 
appears  to  be  so  fearful  of  the  backlash 
from  conservative  U.S.  bishops  (for 
example,  removal  of  the  previous  editor), 
it  ceases  to  be  relevant  (at  least  in  my 
mind)  in  a  country  under  immense  pres- 
sure from  the  radical  religious  right. 

Gene  Gagnon 
Venice,  Fla. 


Sometimes,  for  reasons 
beyond  our  control,  your 
magazine  arrives  too  late 
for  you  to  read  "The  Word" 
before  church  on  Sunday. 

You  can  now  find  it  online 
at 

www.americamagazine.org, 

where  you  can  read 
it  on  screen  or  print 

it  out  using  our 
"Print  Friendly"  icon. 
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for  life. 

The  College  of  New  Rochelle 


ASSJSTAIVT  DEANS  (2) 


«  Art  &  Communication  Studies  Programs  (1) 
•  Education  Programs  (1) 

The  Graduate  School  of  the  College  of  New  Rochelle  (located  in  Westchester  County  &  easily 
accessible  to  midtown  Manhattan  by  public  transportation)  seeks  two  experienced  administrators  with 
a  strong  student-centered  focus  to  lead  our  programs  in  the  Education  Division  and  the  Art  and 
Communication  Studies  Division.  Review  of  applications  will  begin  immediately  and  continue  until 
filled.  Details  can  be  found  at: 

www.cnr.edu/academics/gs/grs-openings.html 

The  College  of  New  Rochelle  is  a  Catholic  college  in  the  Ursuline  traditionand  we  welcome  applicants  from  all 
backgrounds  who  can  contribute  to  our  unique  educational  mission.  For  more  information  see:  www.cnr.edu 
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deeper 


LET  US  LEAVE  THE  SURFACE  AND,  WITHOUT  LEAVING  THE  WORLD,  PLUNGE  INTO  GOD. 

PIERRE  TEILHARD  DE  CHARDIN 


LMUlLA 

Loyola  Marymount 
University 


LMU  Graduate  Theology  http://bellarmine.lmu.edu/theology/graduate  310.338.7772 


Unique  Contemporary 
Religious  Art  Work  For  Sale 

"Extra  Virgin"  by  Chelsea  College 
of  Art  London  Sculptural  Artist 
Steve  Rosenthal. 

A  stunning  22  cm  high  statue  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  standing  atop  a 
serpent  wearing  a  delicate  veil  of 
latex. 


$300  (plus  shipping  from  UK). 


To  register  interest  please  e-mail: 
steveonamission@hotmail.com. 


Christianity  Past  and  Present 

Vital  Christianity 

Spirituality,  Justice,  and  Christian  Practice 
David  L.  Weaver-Zercher  and 
William  H.  Willimon,  Ed. 

This  remarkable 
collection  of  essays 
explores  the  connections 
that  exist  -  or  should 
exist  -  between 
Christian  spirituality  and 
endeavors  for  social 
justice.  Giving  voice  to 
diverse  theological 
traditions,  this  volume 
re-imagines  the  scope  and  contours  of  vital 
Christian  living  and  is  essential  reading  for 
all  Christians  navigating  the  divide  between 
social  and  spiritual  concerns. 

$31.95  /  0-567-02551-9  PB  /  September  2005  /  Z5G  pp. 
The  New  Q 

A  Translation  with  Commentary 
Richard  Valantasis 

A  fresh  translation  of 
the  early  Sayings  Gospel 
known  as  Q, 
supplemented  by 
Valantasis's  thought- 
provoking  and  lucid 
commentary,  both  of 
which  masterfully  shed 
light  on  the  historical  Jesus  and  the  history 
of  earliest  Christianity. 

$19.95  /  0-567-02561-0  PB  /  November  2005  /  240  pp. 
The  Beginnings  of  Christianity 

An  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament 
Howard  Clark  Kee 

From  one  of  the  worlds 
most  respected  authorities 
on  Early  Christianity 
comes  this  magnum  opus 
with  its  dazzling  take  on 
how  the  Christian  faith 
took  root  and  why. 

Accessible  and  yet  rigorous,  this  work  looks 
carefully  at  how  early  Christianity  was 
shaped  by  its  socio-cultural  context,  and  in 
doing  so,  challenges  readers  towards  a  more 
profound  understanding  of  their  faith. 

$39.95  /  0-567-02741-4  PB  /  November  2005  /  512  pp. 


continuum 


Available  at  all  good  bookstores 
or  call  1-800-561-7704. 
www.continuumbooks.com 
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Don't  tkrow 
it  away... 

Give  it  away! 

Help  America  become 
better  known. 
Most  America  readers 
learned  about  the  mag- 
azine from  another 
subscriber. 
Please  give  your  old 
magazines  to  friends 
and  colleagues, 
and  encourage  them 
to  subscribe. 


www.americamagazine.or 


The  North  American  Institute 
L*J    for  Catholic  Evangelization 

XAVIER  UNIVERSITY  •  CINCINNATI,  OHIO  •JULY  12-15,  2006 

NAICE  will  provide  a  forum  for  Catholic  national,  diocesan  and  parish 
leadership  to  come  together  and  reflect  on  evangelization  and  explore  ways 
to  nurture  their  respective  ministries  in  a  culture  of  diversity. 

Applications  for  registration  are  being  accepted  on  a  first  come,  first  serve  basis  and 
are  due  no  later  than  January  31,  2006. 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION: 

Visit  our  website  at  www.usccb.org/evangelization/naice.2006.htm 
Email:  evangelization@usccb.org  •  202-541-3012  •  Fax:  202-541-3242 

Sponsored  by  USCCB  Secretariat  for  Evangelization,  Archdiocese  of  Cincinnati,  and  Xavier  University 
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High  School  Religion 

Teaching 

BA/M  Ed-5  YEAR 
DEGREE 

CAES 

PhD  IN  THEOLOGY 
AND  EDUCATION 


CONTINUING 
EDUCATION 

Online  Courses 

Day,  Evening,  Weekend 

Courses 
Workshops 

CERTIFICATES 
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MINISTRY 
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The  Worn 


Joyful  Witnesses 


Third  Sunday  of  Advent  (B),  Dec.  11,  2005 

Readings:  Isa  61:1-2,  10-11;  Luke  1:46-50,  53-54;  1  Thess  5:16-24;  John  1:6-8,  19-28 

"A  man  named  John  was  sent  from  God.  He  ca?nefor  testimony,  to  testify  to  the 
light"  (John  1:6-7) 


THE  THIRD  SUNDAY  of  Advent 
is  traditionally  known  as 
Gaudete  Sunday,  from  the 
Latin  verb  for  "rejoice."  The 
opening  line  in  Paul's  list  of  imperatives  at 
the  end  of  1  Thessalonians  captures  the 
spirit  of  the  day:  "Rejoice  always."  Besides 
the  theme  of  joy  running  through  the 
readings,  there  is  another  theme:  witness. 
The  Old  Testament  prophet,  Mary  and 
John  the  Baptist  all  bear  joyful  witness  to 
what  God  has  done  and  will  do  for  his  peo- 
ple. 

The  reading  from  Isaiah  6 1  reflects  the 
contused  situation  of  Israel  after  the  return 
from  exile  in  the  late  6th  century  B.C. 
Things  had  not  gone  as  smoothly  as 
Second  Isaiah  (Ch.  40-55)  had  predicted. 
Nevertheless,  the  prophet  behind  Third 
Isaiah  (Ch.  56-66)  refuses  to  wallow  in  dis- 
couragement. Rather,  he  describes  his 
prophetic  calling  as  bringing  "glad  tidings 
to  the  lowly"  and  regards  it  as  a  source  of 
great  joy:  "I  rejoice  heartily  in  the  Lord,  in 
my  God  is  the  joy  of  my  soul."  In  the  Old 
Testament  there  are  many  occasions  for 
joy:  marriage,  the  birth  of  children,  good 
harvests,  recovery  from  sickness  and  defeat 
of  enemies.  But  the  greatest  and  most  basic 
source  of  joy  is  God's  action  on  behalf  of 
his  people.  To  this  the  prophet  is  a  joyful 
witness.  And  his  joy  has  a  social  dimension 
not  only  for  the  poor  and  oppressed  in 
Israel  but  for  all  peoples. 

responsorial  psalm  is  taken  not 
from  the  Old  Testament  but  rather  from 
Mary's  !  nificat  (Luke  1:46-55).  The 
context  is  it's  visit  to  Elizabeth.  When 
greeted  as  her  of  my  Lord,"  Mary 

breaks  into  s  ;sing  God  for  what 

Godwasdoi.  her  and  expressing 


DANIEL  J.  HARRING't  C  DfOfeSSOr  of 

New  Testament  at  \'\  I  School  of 

Theology  in  Cambridge 


her  joy  in  God  as  savior.  There  is  also  a 
social  dimension  to  Mary's  joyful  witness, 
since  the  birth  of  her  child,  the  messiah, 
will  bring  fullness  to  the  hungry  and  mercy 
to  God's  people.  Like  the  prophet,  Mary 
focuses  her  joyful  witness  on  what  God  has 
done  and  will  do  for  his  people. 

The  reading  from  John's  Gospel 
includes  many  of  the  themes  found  in  the 
other  Gospel  accounts  about  John  the 
Baptist.  He  is  perceived  by  some  as  an 
Elijah  figure.  He  is  making  straight  the  way 
of  the  Lord  according  to  Isa  40:3.  He  pre- 
pares for  the  coming  of  the  one  whose  per- 
son and  baptism  are  superior  to  his  own. 

There  is,  however,  one  theme  that  is 
distinctive  in  the  Johannine  portrayal  of 
John  the  Baptist.  That  theme  is  witness:  "A 
man  named  John  was  sent  from  God.  He 
came  for  testimony,  to  testify  to  the  light." 
The  word  for  "testimony"  or  "witness"  in 
Greek  is  martyria,  from  which  we  derive 
our  word  "martyr."  The  term  evokes  the 
setting  of  a  law  court.  In  such  a  setting  the 
witness  stands  up,  gives  testimony  and 
speaks  the  truth.  In  his  witness  John  the 
Baptist  refuses  to  make  himself  the  center 
of  attention.  Instead,  he  rejoices  in  his  role 
as  a  witness  to  Jesus. 

The  theme  of  witness  runs  through 
John's  Gospel.  Jesus  as  the  revealer  and 
revelation  of  God  bears  witness  to  his 
heavenly  father,  the  one  who  sent  him.  As 
the  primary  and  most  important  witness, 
Jesus  enables  us  to  know  who  God  is  and 
what  God  wills.  All  his  teachings  and  activ- 
ities bear  witness  to  his  father.  During 
Jesus'  public  ministry  and  especially  during 
his  passion,  death  and  resurrection  (his 
"lifting  up"),  the  Father  bears  witness  to 
him.  As  Jesus  departs  from  his  disciples  at 
the  Last  Supper,  he  promises  that  the 
Paraclete  or  Holy  Spirit  will  bear  witness 
about  him  to  future  generations.  The  Son 
bears  witness  to  the  Father,  the  Father 


bears  witness  to  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  bears  witness  to  the  Son  and  the 
Father. 

The  way  in  which  faithful  people  relate 
to  Jesus,  according  to  John's  Gospel,  is  also 
expressed  by  the  theme  of  witness.  The 
evangelist  and  his  community  state  that 
"we  testify  to  what  we  have  seen"  (2:11). 
The  Samaritan  woman  and  the  crowds 
bear  witness  to  Jesus.  The  evangelist  con- 
cludes his  Gospel  by  describing  his  work  as 
bearing  witness  to  Jesus  (21:24). 
Throughout  John's  Gospel  there  is  a  chain 
of  witnesses  to  Jesus  and  his  works.  And 
that  chain  of  witnesses  begins  with  John 
the  Baptist. 

John  the  Baptist's  role  as  a  joyful  wit- 
ness to  Jesus  makes  him  a  great  Advent  fig- 
ure. His  witness  not  only  prepares  the  way 
for  Jesus  but  also  provides  an  example  for 
us.  Indeed,  one  way  to  describe  our  voca- 
tion as  Christians  is  by  the  term  "witness." 
We  stand  up  and  say  what  we  know  to  be 
the  truth  about  God  and  about  Jesus.  We 
stand  beside  John  the  Baptist  and  the  other 
great  characters  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and 
bear  witness  to  what  we  know  and  believe 
about  the  Word  who  became  flesh  and 
dwelt  among  us.  In  this  witness  we  can  and 
should  "rejoice  always." 

Daniel  J.  Harrington 

Praying  With  Scripture 

•  Where  do  you  find  joy  in  your  life? 
How  do  you  express  it? 

•  How  might  you  articulate  the  joy 
that  you  find  in  being  a  Christian  to 
someone  seeking  for  God? 

•  The  joyful  witnesses  in  today's  read- 
ings experienced  much  suffering. 
What  do  you  think  allowed  them  to 
remain  joyful? 
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2005  Christmas  Appeal 

n  past  years,  America's  readers  have  been  generous 
contributors  to  our  annual  Christmas  Appeal.  Without  the 
support  we  receive  from  you  each  holiday  season,  we  would 
not  be  able  to  sustain  our  strong  commitment  to  journalistic 
excellence.  \ 

May  we  count  on  your  generosity  again  this  Christmas? 

By  responding  to  our  direct  appeal,  you  will  help  us  remain  a 
source  of  spiritual  and  intellectual  nourishment  for  thinking 
Catholics. 

Previous  America  Associates  have  already  received  a  direct 
appeal  from  Father  Christiansen.  We  urge  you  all  to  match  or 
exceed  your  previous  donations.  We  also  encourage  each  of  our 
readers  to  join  us  in  celebrating  America's  unique  contribution  to 
Catholic  intellectual  life  by  becoming  a  contributing  Associate. 

Regardless  of  the  size  of  your  donation,  we  will  greatly  appreciate 
whatever  level  of  participation  you  can  manage.  You  will  assist 
our  present  efforts  and  help  to  guarantee  our  future. 

Please  respond  today  by  sending  your  check  to: 

America 

Development  Office 
106  West  56th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10019-3803 

To  make  a  donation  with  your  credit  card,  go  to  the  "Donation"  page 
found  on  www.americamagazine.org  and  follow  the  instructions. 
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HERE  TODAY,  gone  tomorrow. 
That  familiar  saying  can  apply 
to  many  things,  including 
buildings  and  rare  architec- 
tural artifacts.  In  a  city  like  New  York, 
buildings  are  torn  down  and  replaced  in  a 
matter  of  months,  their  original  accompa- 
nying artifacts  lost.  With  this  destruction  of 
older  structures,  segments  of  the  urban  past 
disappear  into  the  rubble.  Among  New 
York's  rapidly  disappearing  treasures  is  the 
ironwork  found  throughout  the  boroughs, 
both  in  the  form  of  uniquely  designed  man- 
hole covers  and  other  objects  of  iron  dating 
back  to  the  19th  century.  These  constitute 
one  of  the  city's  major  beauties — for  those 
who  have  the  keen  eye  to  recognize  them. 

One  person  who  has  such  an  eye  for  the 
city's  often  unnoticed  treasures  of  wrought 
and  cast  iron  is  Diana  Stuart,  whose  book 
on  early  manhole  covers  was  published  a 
few  years  ago  (Am.,  6/7/04).  Now  Ms. 
Stuart  has  written  what  might  be  called  a 
companion  volume,  Decorative  Architectural 
Ironwork  (Schiffer  Publishing  Ltd.,  2005). 
This  second  undertaking  is  a  logical  out- 
growth of  the 
first. 

An  experi- 
enced photogra- 
pher, the  author 
paced  the  city  streets,  camera  in  hand.  In 
the  beginning,  there  was  no  thought  of 
even  a  single  book,  much  less  two,  she  said 
during  a  visit  to  America  House.  "I  just 
started  photographing  the  rich  ironwork 
details  I  saw  everywhere:  balustrades,  street 
lamps,  fences,  even  doorbell  ringers  and 
boot  scrapers."  The  collection  of  pho- 
tographs grew  until,  as  she  put  it,  "it  was 
pushing  me  out  of  my  apartment."  By  then, 
the  need  to  incorporate  her  discoveries  into 
book  form  became  pressing;  hence  this 
newest  work  on  cast  and  wrought  iron. 

During  her  visit,  Ms.  Stuart  explained 
that  much  of  this  iron  was  made  in  local 
foundries  along  the  East  River,  using  pat- 
terns brought  over,  in  many  cases,  by  arti- 
sans from  Europe.  "But  when  steel  came 
into  use,"  she  said,  "the  foundries  died  out." 
One  example  of  a  now-lost  treasure  created 
by  a  local  foundry  stood  near  my  rectory  on 
the  Lower  East  Side:  a  hitching  post.  In  her 
book,  she  describes  it  as  "one  of  the  rarest 
original  ironwork  artifacts  existing  in  New 
York  City,"  with  the  head  of  a  horse  at  the 
top  of  the  post,  a  tuft  of  hair  rising  from  the 
head.  On  first  coming  across  the  hitching 
post,  she  took  a  picture  of  it;  but  when  she 
returned  months  later,  it  had  vanished.  The 
photograph  in  her  book  is  now  the  only 
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documentation  that  it  ever  existed. 

Ms.  Stuart  also  gives  walking  tours,  and 
on  a  fall  Sunday  afternoon  I  took  part  in 
one  that  began  near  Gramercy  Park  in 
Lower  Manhattan.  Approaching  the 
agreed-upon  meeting  spot,  I  could  see  her 
from  a  block  away,  seated  on  her  signature 
folding  stool,  a  rolling  suitcase  with  notes 
and  copies  of  her  book  beside  her.  One  of 
the  handsome  homes  on  the  west  side  of 
the  park  belonged  to  James  Harper,  mayor 
of  the  city  in  the  mid-1800's.  The  ornate 
wrought  iron  lamps  at  the  gated  entrance 
are  testimony  to  the  workmanship  of  the 
artisans  of  the  time.  On  noticing»us  staring 
at  them,  a  tenant  emerged  from  the  house 
to  explain  that  in  that  mayor's  day,  the 
lamps  were  always  kept  lighted  as  a  sign 
that  he  was  at  the  service  of  his  con- 
stituents— a  fact  of  which  Ms.  Stuart  was 
well  aware.  So  engaging  was  the  enthusi- 
asm, however,  of  the  impromptu  lecturer, 
that  she  let  him  natter  on  about  a  subject  to 
which  she  devotes  considerable  space  in  her 
book. 

If  the  ironwork  around  the  park  reflects 
the  lives  of  the 
wealthy,  such  is 
the  abundance  of 
its  uses  that 
examples  can  also 
be  found  in  parts  of  the  city  inhabited  by 
low-income  residents  as  well.  The  fire 
escapes  of  my  own,  once-immigrant  neigh- 
borhood often  stand  out  as  much  for  the 
beauty  of  their  design  as  for  their  utilitarian 
purpose.  Ms.  Stuart  sometimes  conducts 
tours,  in  fact,  that  focus  on  fire  escapes 
alone.  But  her  new  book  is  also  notable  for 
drawing  attention  to  artifacts  that  could 
easily  go  entirely  unnoticed  by  the  casual 
passerby — the  so-called  tie-rods,  for  exam- 
ple, affixed  to  the  sides  of  many  19th-cen- 
tury buildings  as  reinforcement  to  their 
brick  walls.  Their  swirling  and  variegated 
shapes  give  them  a  beauty  of  their  own 
apart  from  the  purpose  they  serve. 

Someday  Ms.  Stuart  hopes  to  publish  a 
book  on  another  vanishing  part  of  the  city's 
past,  far  more  ephemeral  than  the  manhole 
covers  and  iron  artifacts.  These  are  the  wall 
signs  painted  on  the  sides  of  many  19th- 
century  buildings  to  advertise  the  products 
of  companies  long  gone.  The  faint  outline 
of  the  lettering  is  often  still  visible  high 
above  the  sidewalk.  They  too  serve  as 
reminders  of  how  easily  a  city's  past  can  be 
obliterated  instead  of  preserved.  Ms.  Stuart 
has  photographed  many  of  them,  and  has  a 
book  almost  ready,  should  a  willing  pub- 
lisher appear.       George  M.  Anderson,  S.J. 
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Editorial 


Budget  Cuts  and  the  Poor 


Mean-spirited — that  is  the  only  way  to 
describe  the  budget  cuts  proposed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  They  are  not 
only  deep;  their  impact  will  be  felt  most 
by  the  very  people  who  are  least  able  to 
sustain  them,  namely,  the  poorest:  low-income  working  par- 
ents, the  elderly,  children  and  legal  immigrants.  These  are 
the  ones  most  dependent  on  so-called  mandatory  or  entitie- 
ment  programs. 

The  food  stamp  program  is  among  those  at  the  center 
on  the  House  chopping  block.  Long  a  safety  net  for  mil- 
lions, it  has  made  the  difference  between  hunger  and  basic 
nutrition  for  millions  of  households  with  children,  which 
receive  almost  80  percent  of  food  stamp  benefits.  In  addi- 
tion, 1 8  percent  of  such  households  include  an  elderly  per- 
son, and  almost  a  quarter  have  a  person  who  is  disabled. 
Close  to  90  percent  of  the  households  that  qualify  for  the 
program  have  gross  incomes  below  the  poverty  line. 

Yet  despite  the  crucial  health-related  service  die  pro- 
gram provides,  the  House  Agriculture  Committee  would 
cause  300,000  to  lose  their  food  stamps  entirely.  The  com- 
mittee's proposal,  moreover,  comes  at  a  time  when  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  reports  that  nearly  40  million 
households  in  the  country  are  food  insecure — that  is,  with- 
out sufficient  resources  to  acquire  an  adequate  supply  of 
food.  Making  matters  worse,  the  House  also  calls  for  cuts  in 
child  care  and  foster  care,  including  termination  of  a  pro- 
gram that  makes  it  possible  in  some  states  for  grandparents 
to  receive  funds  to  care  for  children  removed  from  their 
parents  because  of  abuse  or  neglect. 

The  House  bill's  Medicaid  proposals  would  both  cut 
covered  health  services  for  the  poor  and  make  the  poor  pay 
more  for  the  reduced  services.  Medicaid  is  the  country's  pri- 
mary health  program  for  low-income  Americans.  Through 
it,  health  care — including  most  nursing  home  care — is  pro- 
vided for  over  50  million  people.  Many  of  them  are  low- 
income  children,  pregnant  women  and  the  elderly,  as  well  as 
people  with  disabilities.  And  yet  die  House  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee  would  not  only  mandate  significant 
cuts,  but  also  permit  states  to  saddle  beneficiaries  with  new 
costs  for  health  services  and  prescription  medications.  The 
non-profit  Center  on  Budget  and  Policy  Priorities  notes 
that  six  million  children  would  be  affected  under  the  House 
plan.  It  would  allow  states  to  require  co-payments  for  chil- 


dren's doctor  and  hospital  visits,  along  with  other  health  ser- 
vices. Perhaps  most  shocking,  if  the  Medicaid  proposals  are 
passed,  poor  people  could  be  denied  care  if  they  could  not 
afford  the  new  premiums,  deductibles  and  co-pays,  which 
could  consume  as  much  as  5  percent  of  a  family's  income. 
Imagine  a  mother  supporting  two  children  on  an  $8-an- 
hour  job  having  to  spend  $825  for  medicine  and  doctor  vis- 
its for  a  child  with  severe  asthma  or  other  chronic  disease. 
And  imagine  that  child  going  without  treatment  because 
there  is  no  money  left  after  paying  for  rent,  food  and  day 
care. 

The  Senate  has  taken  a  more  moderate  approach  than 
the  House  in  regard  to  both  the  food  stamp  program  and 
Medicaid.  Its  proposal  does  not  include  any  cuts  to  the  food 
stamp  program — or,  indeed,  to  others  like  foster  care  or 
S.S.I.  Nor  does  it  call  for  cuts  to  Medicaid.  As  Sharon  Daly, 
senior  adviser  for  public  policy  at  Catholic  Charities  USA, 
told  America:  "Most  of  the  savings  the  Senate  seeks  would 
come  through  forcing  drug  companies  to  provide  rebates  on 
Medicaid  prescriptions,  and  by  removing  the  $9  billion  sub- 
sidy from  Medicare  H.M.O.'s  designed  by  the  Bush  admin- 
istration to  persuade  elderly  people  to  sign  up  for  managed 
care."  It  remains  to  be  seen  how  the  Senate  and  the  House 
will  reconcile  their  very  different  views  of  budget  cuts. 

on  the  other  hand,  neither  the  house  nor  the  Senate  has 
expressed  any  desire  to  limit  the  enormous  tax  relief  that 
has  come  through  tax  cuts  for  the  wealthiest  families.  The 
Urban  Institute/Brookings  Tax  Policy  Center  has  stated 
that  the  tax  cuts  over  the  past  few  years  have  reduced  the 
bill  for  people  with  incomes  of  over  $1  million  a  year  by 
approximately  $100,000  annually.  Sadly  and  unjustly,  the 
proposed  budget  cuts  in  programs  for  the  poor  would 
not — as  some,  like  Speaker  of  the  House  Dennis  Hastert 
(Republican  of  Illinois),  have  claimed — pay  for  hurricane- 
related  costs  and  reduce  the  deficit.  Rather,  they  would 
offset  the  price  of  the  tax  cuts  for  the  wealthiest 
Americans.  As  the  Center  on  Budget  and  Policy  Priorities 
puts  it,  "the  new  tax  cuts  would  cost  more  money  than  the 
budget  cuts  would  save."  Tax  cuts  that  increase  the  huge 
deficit  should  be  rolled  back.  Above  all,  large-scale  cuts  in 
programs  that  weaken  the  already  weak  safety  net  for  the 
poorest  Americans  should  be  avoided.  That  safety  net 
should  be  strengthened,  not  weakened. 
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America 

005  Christmas  Appeal 


n  past  years,  America's  readers  have  been  generous 
contributors  to  our  annual  Christmas  Appeal.  Without  the 
support  we  receive  from  you  each  holiday  season,  we  would 

Inot  be  able  to  sustain  our  strong  commitment  to  journalistic 
excellence. 

May  we  count  on  your  generosity  again  this  Christmas? 

By  responding  to  our  direct  appeal,  you  will  help  us  remain  a 
source  of  spiritual  and  intellectual  nourishment  for  thinking 
Catholics. 

Previous  America  Associates  have  already  received  a  direct 
appeal  from  Father  Christiansen.  We  urge  you  all  to  match  or 
exceed  your  previous  donations.  We  also  encourage  each  of  our 
readers  to  join  us  in  celebrating  America's  unique  contribution  to 
Catholic  intellectual  life  by  becoming  a  contribiiklg  Associate. 

Regardless  of  the  size  of  your  donation,  we  will  greatly  appreciate 
whatever  level  of  participation  you  can  irpffage.  You  will  assist 
our  present  efforts  and  help  to  guaran|^e  our  future. 

Please  respond  today  by  sending  your  check  to: 

America 

Development  Office 
106  West  56th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10019-3803 

To  make  a  donation  with  your  credit  card,  go  to  the  "Donation"  page 
found  on  www.americamagazine.org  and  follow  the  instructions. 


More  than  90  Years  of  Journalistic  Excellence 


Signs  of  the  Times 


Study  Finds  Catholic 
Teens  Less  Religious 
Than  Protestants 

A  wide  study  of  U.S.  teenagers  has  found 
that  Catholic  teens  lag  behind  their 
Protestant  counterparts  on  many  measures 
of  religious  belief,  experience  and  activity. 
Only  10  percent  of  Cadiolic  teens,  for 
example,  said  religion  was  "extremely 
important"  in  shaping  their  daily  life, 
while  20  percent  of  mainline  Protestant 
teens,  29  percent  of  conservative 
Protestant  teens  and  3 1  percent  of  black 
Protestant  teens  felt  that  way.  Forty  per- 
cent of  Catholic  teens  said  they  had  never 
attended  any  parish-based  religious  educa- 
tion program,  compared  to  19  percent  of 
mainline  Protestants,  1 3  percent  of  con- 
servative Protestants  and  1 2  percent  of 
black  Protestants.  "Mainline"  refers  to 
generally  ecumenical  and  liberal  denomi- 
nations, while  "conservative"  refers  to 
evangelical,  Pentecostal  and  fundamental- 
ist denominations.  Fort)'  percent  of 
Catholic  teens  said  they  attended  religious 
services  once  a  week  or  more — just  slight- 
ly below  black  and  mainline  Protestant 
teens,  but  1 5  percent  lower  than  teens  in 
conservative  congregations.  But  when  it 
came  to  attending  religious  services  more 
than  once  a  week,  only  6  percent  of 
Catholic  teens  said  they  did  so;  among 
Protestant  teens  the  numbers  were  signifi- 
candy  higher — 13  percent  for  mainline,  24 
percent  for  black  and  29  percent  for  con- 
servative. Highlights  of  the  findings  were 
published  in  the  fall  issue  of  the  CARA 
Report,  a  quarterly  publication  of  the 
Center  for  Applied  Research  in  the 
Apostolate,  at  Georgetown  University. 


Election  Results 

Virginians  elected  Lt.  Gov.  Tim  Kaine 
governor  in  elections  Nov.  8.  Kaine,  a 
Democrat,  is  the  first  Catholic  elected 
governor  in  the  state's  history.  Only  1 5 
percent  of  Virginia's  population  is 
Catholic. 

In  other  election  results,  Texans  voted 
to  ban  same-sex  marriage.  Voters 
approved  the  amendment  by  a  3-to-l 
mirgin,  making  Texas  the  18th  state  that 
by  its  constitution  defines  marriage  as  a 
heterosexual  union  or  declares  same-sex 
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marriages  invalid. 

Only  a  few  state  referendum  issues 
drew  comment  from  local  Catholic  bish- 
ops. The  bishops  of  Texas  strongly  sup- 
ported the  state  constitutional  amend- 
ment that  defined  marriage  as  the  union 
only  of  a  man  and  a  woman.  They  also 
condemned  "unjust  discrimination"  and 
said  that  "homosexual  persons  are  to  be 
treated  with  respect  and  compassion." 

In  Maine  voters  backed  a  law  prohibit- 
ing discrimination  against  gays  and  les- 
bians. Californians  narrowly  defeated  a 
rule  that  parents  must  be  notified  before 
a  minor  can  have  an  abortion. 


Pope  Calls  World 
Intelligent  Project' 

Pope  Benedict  XVI  said  that  far  from 
being  a  product  of  chance,  the  created 
world  is  an  "intelligent  project"  that 
reflects  a  divine  origin.  The  pope  made 
the  remarks  during  a  general  audience  at 
the  Vatican  on  Nov.  9,  commenting  on 
Psalm  136,  which  gives  thanks  for  cre- 
ation. The  pope  quoted  St.  Basil  the 
Great,  who  in  the  fourth  century  warned 
that  some  people,  "fooled  by  the  atheism 
that  they  carry  inside  them,  imagine  the 
universe  deprived  of  direction  and  order, 
as  if  at  the  mercy  of  chance."  Speaking 
extemporaneously  to  the  crowd  in  St. 
Peter's  Square,  the  pope  said  St.  Basil's 
words  had  "surprising  relevance"  today. 
"How  many  people  are  there  today  who, 
fooled  by  atheism,  think  and  try  to 
demonstrate  that  it  would  be  scientific  to 
think  that  everything  is  without  direction 
and  order,"  he  said. 


Irish  Archbishop  Pledges 
to  Help  Abuse  Inquiry 

Dublin's  Archbishop  Diarmuid  Martin  has 
pledged  the  full  cooperation  of  his  arch- 
diocese with  a  new  government  commis- 
sion that  will  investigate  how  church  and 
state  authorities  have  handled  complaints 
against  diocesan  clergy  of  sexual  abuse  of 
children.  "It  is  vitally  important  that  the 
tmth  of  what  happened  regarding  abuse  of 
children  by  priests  is  brought  to  light," 
said  Archbishop  Martin.  "We  can  only 
begin  to  fully  address  the  issue  of  child 
abuse  when  we  establish  what  happened  in 


the  past.  Horrendous  damage  was  done  to 
people,  compounded  by  inadequate 
responses."  The  archbishop  said  he  hoped 
the  work  already  done  by  the  archdiocese 
in  recent  years,  including  the  appointment 
of  an  independent  consultant  in  2004  to 
examine  all  files  relating  to  complaints  of 
child  abuse  in  the  diocese,  will  help  the 
government  commission  establish  the 
truth.  He  noted  diat  the  archdiocese  has 
made  copies  of  more  than  22,000  docu- 
ments for  police  to  help  investigations  into 
complaints  of  child  abuse  by  archdiocesan 
priests. 


Bishops  Warn  Against 
Rumors  About  Visitation 

In  recent  weeks  two  Anerican  bishops 
have  written  to  their  dioceses  expressing 
their  concern  about  rumors  circulating 
regarding  the  Vatican-sponsored  semi- 
nary visitation  now  in  progress  and  a 
long-rumored  document  from  the 
Congregation  for  Catholic  Education 
about  the  admission  of  gay  men  as  candi- 
dates for  the  priesthood.  On  Nov.  12,  in 
a  column  in  The  Catholic  Courier, 
Bishop  Matthew  H.  Clark  of  Rochester, 
N.Y.,  wrote:  "Allow  me  to  offer  observa- 
tions about  some  of  the  themes  and  con- 
cerns the  confluence  of  these  related  but 
distinct  elements  have  raised.  I  wish  only 
to  encourage  all  to  be  patient  with  the 
process  of  the  visitation  and  fair  in  the 
reading  of  the  rumored  document,  if  and 
when  it  is  published." 

Bishop  Clark  noted  the  pain  that  has 
been  caused  by  the  rumors.  He  hoped 
that  his  comments  would  "be  helpful  to 


Bishop  William  S.  Skylstad,  left,  and  Cardinal 
Roger  M.  Mahony  on  Nov.  14  during  the  U.S. 
bishops'  meeting  in  Washington,  D.C. 
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homosexual  priests  who  spend  themselves 
each  day  in  faithful,  loving  ministry  to 
God's  holy  people.  We  deeply  value  your 
ministry."  He  addressed  himself  also  "to 
gay  young  men  who  are  considering  a 
vocation  to  the  priesthood.  We  try  to 
treat  all  inquiries  fairly.  You  will  be  no 
exception."  Finally,  he  spoke  "to  all  who 
may  have  been  confused  or  misled  by 
premature  and  narrow  reporting  of  the 
visitation  and  rumored  document.  It  is 
always  better  to  deal  with  fact  than  with 
rumor  and  half-truths." 

On  Oct.  20,  Bishop  William  S. 
Skylstad,  president  of  the  U.S.  Conference 
of  Catholic  Bishops,  wrote  to  his  diocese 
of  Spokane,  Wash.:  "I  want  to  make  a 
comment  on  the  hysteria  created  about  a 
rumored  document  on  homosexuality 
among  seminarians  and  priests.  The 
rumors  have  generated  a  tremendous 
amount  of  press,  much  of  it  quite  negative. 
There  probably  will  be  a  statement  forth- 
coming, but  from  recent  reports  that 
appear  to  be  accurate,  the  statement  will 
be  nuanced  and  balanced.  There  are  many 
wonderful  and  excellent  priests  in  the 
church  who  have  a  gay  orientation,  are 
chaste  and  celibate  and  very  effective  min- 
isters of  the  Gospel.  Witch  hunts  and  gay 
bashing  have  no  place  in  the  church." 


French  Bishops  Blame  Riots  on  Decision-Makers 


Report  Names  Violators 
of  Religious  Freedom 

The  U.S.  State  Department  continued  to 
designate  Saudi  Arabia,  China  and  Cuba 
as  "countries  of  particular  concern" 
because  of  violations  of  religious  free- 
dom. In  its  annual  report  on  international 
religious  freedom,  released  on  Nov.  8, 
Myanmar,  Laos,  North  Korea,  Eritrea, 
Iran,  Sudan,  Uzbekistan,  Sri  Lanka  and 
Vietnam  ranked  high  on  the  list  of  coun- 
tries that  either  control  or  are  hostile 
toward  religious  practice.  Belgium, 
France  and  Germany  appeared  on  the  list 
as  governments  that  use  legislation  to 
"brand  minority  religions  as  dangerous 
'cults'  or  'sects.'"  "Freedom  of  religion 
does  not  exist"  in  Saudi  Arabia,  said  the 
report.  "Religious  freedom  is  not  recog- 
nized or  protected  under  the  country's 
laws,  and  basic  religious  freedoms  are 
denied  to  all  but  those  who  adhere  to  the 
state-sanctioned  version  of  Sunni  Islam." 


France's  Catholic  bishops  warned  gov- 
ernment officials  against  hard-line  solu- 
tions to  the  country's  rioting  and  placed 
some  of  the  blame  on  them.  "Collective 
responsibility  rests  with  the  political  and 
economic  decision-makers,"  said  the 
statement,  signed  by  the  bishops'  confer- 
ence president,  Archbishop  Jean-Pierre 
Ricard  of  Bordeaux.  "But  the  events  of 
these  days  should  also  pose  questions  to 
us,"  the  bishops  said.  "Our  choices,  indi- 
vidually and  collectively,  concerning  the 


organization  of  life  in  society  can  lead  us 
to  create  or  to  remove  situations  of  exclu- 
sion and  ghettoization."  The  statement 
was  issued  on  Nov.  9  at  the  close  of  the 
bishops'  plenary  assembly  in  Lourdes,  as 
France's  interior  minister,  Nicolas 
Sarkozy,  authorized  the  expulsion  of  for- 
eign-born citizens  implicated  in  the  two 
weeks  of  violence  in  Paris  and  other 
major  French  cities.  It  was  the  bishops' 
second  statement  on  the  riots  in  four 
days. 


Firefighters  confront  a  blazing  warehouse  during  the  unrest  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris  on  Nov.  4. 

Catholic  Charities  USA  Raises  Over  $100  Million 


Catholic  Charities  USA  has  raised  $101 
million  for  hurricane  disaster  relief  and 
has  already  allocated  more  than  $36  mil- 
lion to  58  local  Catholic  Charities  agen- 
cies and  other  Catholic  organizations. 
Across  the  country  more  than  80  local 
Catholic  Charities  agencies  are  assisting 
hurricane  victims  by  providing  food, 
financial  aid,  clothing,  shelter,  gas  and 
retail-store  cards  and  household  goods; 


From  CNS  and  other  sources.  CNS  photos. 


helping  w  ith  medical  and  prescription 
needs;  offering  cleanup  assistance;  help- 
i 1     victims  work  with  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency  offi- 
cials; and  providing  crisis  counseling, 
case  management,  transportation,  job 
placement  and  temporary  and  long-term 
housing.  A  recent  round  of  funding, 
approved  by  Catholic  Charities  USA's 
Disaster  Response  Advisory  Committee, 
included  a  $25.6  million 
grant  allocation  to  Catholic 
Charities  of  New  Orleans 
to  fund  recovery  work  over 
the  next  two  to  three  years. 
Working  directly  with 
parishes  around  the  arch- 
diocese, the  New  Orleans 
agency  plans  to  continue  its 
outreach  to  hurricane  vic- 
tims with  the  help  of  the 
Catholic  Charities  USA 
grant. 
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Life  in  the  OO's 


Unconventional  Rules 

^  Should  all  captured  insurgents 
be  treated  as  suspected  terrorists?' 


THE  QUESTION  of  how  the 
United  States  is  treating,  or 
mistreating,  prisoners  cap- 
tured in  the  war  on  terror 
has  been  simmering  for 
some  time.  Indeed,  it  has  been  an  issue 
ever  since  George  W.  Bush's  post-9/11 
speech,  when  he  committed  the  United 
States  to  a  global  tight  against  terrorism,  a 
fight  that  more  recently  has  been  refo- 
cused  as  a  battle  against  Islamic  extrem- 
ism. 

The  question  posed  then  remains 
unanswered:  How  will  military  and  civil 
authorities  adjudicate  the  cases  of  prison- 
ers taken  in  this  new,  unconventional  con- 
flict? 

Immediate  precedents  were  ambigu- 
ous at  best.  For  example,  Great  Britain's 
handling  of  prisoners  taken  during  mili- 
tary and  intelligence  operations  in 
Northern  Ireland  inspired  a  human  rights 
furor  and  backfired  by  serving  as  propa- 
ganda for  the  I.R.A.  Recruiters  from  that 
organization  described  in  detail  the  abuses 
visited  upon  detainees  and  prisoners  in 
Northern  Ireland's  notorious  Long  Kesh 
prison,  where  many  I.R.A.  members  (and 
their  Loyalist  paramilitary  antagonists) 
were  held.  Those  abuses,  and  a  justice  sys- 
tem that  seemed  grossly  mislabeled, 
helped  to  swell  the  I.R.A. 's  numbers  in  the 
1980's. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  precise- 
ly what  a  terrorist  is.  Margaret  Thatcher 
famously  stated  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  political  crime.  "Murder  is  murder  is 
murder,"  she  said  in  justifying  a  policy  that 
saw  no  difference  between  a  member  of  an 
oudawed  paramilitary  organization  and  a 
mn-of-the-mill  killer. 

The  policy  was  designed  to  deny  the 
I.R.A.  a  distinction  it  desperately  wanted. 
It  considered  itself  at  war  with  Great 
Britain,  and  it  demanded  that  its  prisoners 
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be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war.  By  treating 
them  as  common  criminals,  Mrs. 
Thatcher  displayed  her  contempt  for  their 
tactics  and  their  claims.  The  famous  Irish 
hunger  strikes  of  1981,  during  which  10 
prisoners  starved  themselves  to  death,  was 
undertaken  in  an  attempt  to  win  political 
status  for  I.R.A.  prisoners,  most  of  whom 
were  convicted  of  various  offenses  in  a 
special  jury  setting. 

The  American  dilemma  is  similar  to 
Britain's.  The  specter  of  military  tribunals 
to  judge  the  innocence  or  guilt  of  terror 
suspects  suggests  the  possibility  that  ter- 
rorist suspects  will  be  treated  as  special 
cases.  If  that  happens,  are  we  not  then 
agreeing  with  the  terrorists  that  they  are, 
in  fact,  legitimate  combatants — and  not 
outlaws? 

The  United  States  reportedly 
attempted  to  finesse  this  issue  by  building 
special  jails  in  Eastern  Europe  and  else- 
where to  detain  terror  suspects,  and  per- 
haps do  a  good  deal  more  to  them  as  well. 
This  will  do  nothing  to  enhance  the 
country's  image  in  the  Arab/Muslim 
world,  where  the  Abu  Ghraib  scandal  and 
purported  conditions  in  the  detainee 
camp  in  Guantanamo  Bay  already  sym- 
bolize supposed  U.S.  hypocrisy  on  human 
rights. 

Just  as  the  I.R.A.  turned  Long  Kesh 
into  a  metaphor  for  British  rule  in 
Northern  Ireland,  so  too  are  Muslim 
extremists  using  U.S.  policies  toward 
prisoners  as  a  rallying  cry  and  call  to  arms. 

Perhaps  it  is  too  late  to  change  any  of 
that.  But  surely  it  is  not  too  late  to  think 
through  our  detention  policies  and 
reform  the  way  we  deal  with  these  uncon- 
ventional prisoners.  After  all,  there  is 
every  indication  that  we  will  have  them 
on  our  hands  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

The  media  tend  to  lump  together  all 
captives  taken  in  the  war  on  terror  as  ter- 
ror suspects.  Thus,  a  young  man  taken 
prisoner  during  a  firefight  in  Iraq  is  not 
different  from  a  would-be  suicide  bomber 


captured  on  an  American  street,  or  a  sus- 
pect believed  to  be  raising  money  for  ter- 
rorists through  a  seemingly  legitimate 
business. 

All  terror  suspects  are  not  the  same.  A 
young  man  captured  during  a  battle  in 
Iraq  or  Afghanistan  does  not  pose  a  threat 
to  civilians  in  the  United  States  and  surely 
cannot  tell  U.S.  intelligence  much  about 
what  Osama  bin  Laden  may  be  thinking. 

Could  the  case  be  made  that  such  a 
prisoner  ought  to  be  entitled  to  all  the 
privileges  accorded  prisoners  of  war  under 
the  Geneva  Conventions?  Why  not? 

It  goes  without  saying  that  U.S., 
British  and  allied  forces  in  Iraq  and 
Afghanistan  are  fighting  an  unconvention- 
al war  against  an  unconventional  enemy. 
The  insurgents  in  both  countries  do  not 
wear  uniforms;  they  engage  in  suicide 
attacks;  and  they  often  use  civilian  cover 
for  their  operations. 

But  the  irregular  status  of  an  insurgent 
captured  in  either  country  does  not  neces- 
sarily make  him  or  her  a  terror  suspect.  If 
such  insurgents  are  captured  while 
engaged  in  battle  with  U.S.  forces,  they 
would  seem  to  fit  the  description  of  a 
legitimate  combatant,  no  matter  how 
much  we  may  disagree  with  the  cause  they 
are  upholding.  After  all,  we  treated  sol- 
diers of  the  barbaric  Nazi  regime  as  legit- 
imate prisoners  of  war. 

What  of  the  men  and  women  who 
may  be  plotting  a  round  of  terror  attacks 
in  the  United  States  or  in  another  coun- 
try? What  are  we  to  do  with  suspects 
picked  up  before  they  can  execute  some 
evil  attack  on  American  civilians? 

They  clearly  are  a  different  case 
entirely.  When  captured,  they  may  pos- 
sess valuable  information  that  may  save 
countless  lives.  What  are  we  to  do  with 
them? 

Nobody,  it  seems,  has  the  answers. 
That  is  not  surprising,  because  these  are 
difficult  issues.  What  does  seem  clear  is 
that  we  cannot  continue  the  policies  we 
have  been  following.  By  abusing  prisoners 
and  by  not  (liscimiinating  between  insur- 
gents and  terrorists,  we  are  unwittingly 
confirming  the  libels  heaped  upon  us  by 
the  likes  of  bin  Laden. 

That  certainly  does  not  help  the  cause 
of  democracy,  freedom  and  liberty. 

Terry  Golway 
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Unconventional 
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HE  QUESTION  of  how  the 

United  States  is  treating,  or 
mistreating,  prisoners  cap- 
tured in  the  war  on  terror 
has  been  simmering  for 
some  time.  Indeed,  it  has  been  an  issue 
ever  since  George  W.  Bush's  post-9/11 
speech,  when  he  committed  the  United 
States  to  a  global  fight  against  terrorism,  a 
fight  that  more  recendy  has  been  refo- 
cused  as  a  battle  against  Islamic  extrem- 
ism. 

The  question  posed  then  remains 
unanswered:  How  will  military  and  civil 
authorities  adjudicate  the  cases  of  prison- 
ers taken  in  this  new,  unconventional  con- 
flict? 

Immediate  precedents  were  ambigu- 
ous at  best.  For  example,  Great  Britain's 
handling  of  prisoners  taken  during  mili- 
tary and  intelligence  operations  in 
Northern  Ireland  inspired  a  human  rights 
furor  and  backfired  by  serving  as  propa- 
ganda for  the  I.R.A.  Recruiters  from  that 
organization  described  in  detail  the  abuses 
visited  upon  detainees  and  prisoners  in 
Northern  Ireland's  notorious  Long  Kesh 
prison,  where  many  I.R.A.  members  (and 
their  Loyalist  paramilitary  antagonists) 
were  held.  Those  abuses,  and  a  justice  sys- 
tem that  seemed  grossly  mislabeled, 
helped  to  swell  the  I.RA's  numbers  in  the 
1980's. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  precise- 
ly what  a  terrorist  is.  Margaret  Thatcher 
famously  stated  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  political  crime.  "Murder  is  murder  is 
murder,"  she  said  in  justifying  a  policy  that 
saw  no  difference  between  a  member  of  an 
oudawed  paramilitary  organization  and  a 
run-of-the-mill  killer. 

The  policy  was  designed  to  deny  the 
I.R.A.  a  distinction  it  desperately  wanted. 
It  considered  itself  at  war  with  Great 
Britain,  and  it  demanded  that  its  prisoners 
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Stephanie  Martin,  right,  from  Preston  Wood  Baptist  Church  in  Piano,  Texas,  sings  with  other  young  people  near  the 


Greater  New  York  Billy  Graham  Crusade  in  New  York  City  on  June  24. 

Religious  Liberty 

Unfinished  items  from  the  council 


-  BY  JOHN  A.  COLEMAN  - 


On  dec.  7  we  commemorate  the  40th  anniversary  of  the  promulgation 
of  the  "Declaration  on  Religious  Liberty"  (known  also  by  the  opening 
words  of  the  Latin  text,  Dignitatis  Humanae).  No  other  decree  of  the 
Second  Vatican  Council  was  so  controversial,  underwent  so  many  tri- 
als and  setbacks  (six  separate  drafts)  or  loomed  so  spectrally  large  as  the 
crucial  litmus  test  case  for  the  success  or  failure  of  the  council.  No  other  document 
called  forth  letter  campaigns  from  leading  progressive  bishops,  involved  several  inter- 
ventions of  Pope  Paul  VI  at  the  council  or  became  the  focus  of  such  dramatic  events  as 
the  famous  "black  Thursday,"  Nov.  19,  1964,  when — in  what  seemed  a  maneuver  of  the 
Roman  curial  conservatives — a  vote  on  the  document  was  peremptorily  stalled.  During 
the  debates,  the  declaration  called  forth  600  written  interventions,  120  public  speeches, 
several  consultations  between  sessions  of  the  council  and  some  2,000  modi  or  proposed 
amendments.  It  was  finally  approved  2,308  to  70.  Forty  years  on,  we  can  ask  three  ques- 
tions about  the  document:  What  was  at  stake  at  Vatican  II  in  approving  the  declaration? 
What  are  its  achievements  but  also  its  limits,  flaws  and  lacunae?  And  how  does  a  retro- 
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spective  reading  of  the  text  and  its  history  provoke  new 
questions  about  religious  liberty  today? 

What  Was  at  Stake? 

Readers  interested  in  a  detailed  history  of  how  the  declara- 
tion emerged  first  as  a  chapter  in  the  proposed  decree  on 
ecumenism,  became  later  a  separate  appendix  of  the  ecu- 
menism document  and,  then,  as  an  autonomous  document 
underwent  successive  drafts — in  which,  alternately,  the 
right  to  religious  liberty  was  rooted  in  tolerance  coupled 
with  charity,  later  in  the  freedom  of  conscience,  again  later 
in  the  vocation  of  the  human  to  seek  the  truth  and  finally  in 
the  objective  nature  of  human  dignity — can  pursue  these 
vagaries  of  die  text  in  standard  histories  of  the  council. 

The  declaration  became  a  theo- 
logical football  in  turf  wars  between 
the  councils  theological  commis- 
sion, chaired  by  Cardinal  Alfredo 
Ottaviani,  and  the  Secretariat  for 
Christian  Unity,  chaired  by 
Cardinal  Augustin  Bea,  S.J. 
Ottaviani  thought  any  treatment  of 
religious  liberty  belonged  in  the 
document  on  the  church,  entrusted 
to  the  Theological  Commission, 
since  religious  liberty  entails  issues 
of  church  and  state.  Ottaviani,  of 
course,  had  published  a  standard 
text,  Institutiones  Juris  Publici  Eccksiastici,  which  defended  a 
traditional  Catholic  position  that  "error  had  no  rights"  and 
that  the  state  had  an  obligation  (where  Catholics  were  in  a 
majority)  to  recognize  Catholicism  as  the  established  reli- 
gion and  merely  tolerate  private  religious  acts  of  non- 
Catholics.  Non-Catholic  public  displays  or  witnessing  to 
their  "errors"  could  and  should  be  curtailed.  Where 
Catholics  were  a  minority,  as  a  kind  of  hypothesis,  religious 
pluralism  could  be  tolerated  as  a  lesser  evil.  Ottaviani  pre- 
sented this  argument  as  an  accurate  reflection  of  the  force- 
ful rejection  of  separation  of  church  and  state  and  religious 
liberty  expressed  in  the  encyclical  of  Pius  IX,  The  Syllabus  of 
Errors  and  Benedict  XIV's  Quanta  Cura.  Bea  argued,  on  his 
part,  that  the  declaration  legitimately  pertained  to  his 
Secretariat  for  Christian  Unity,  since  religious  liberty  was  a 
major  and  seemingly  insurmountable  stumbling  block  to 
ecumenical  rapprochement. 

What  was  at  stake  for  the  progressives  was  made  clear  in 
comments  made  by  Emile  de  Smedt,  bishop  of  Bruges,  who 
served  as  the  relator  of  the  document  to  the  council:  "Many 
non-Catholics  harbor  an  aversion  against  the  church  or  at 
ast  suspect  her  of  a  kind  of  Machiavellianism,  because  we 
seem  to  them  to  demand  the  free  exercise  of  religion  when 
Cc.tho'ics  are  in  a  minority  in  any  nation  and,  at  the  same 


time,  refuse  and  deny  them  the  same  religious  liberty  when 
Catholics  are  in  a  majority."  In  an  intervention  toward  the 
end  of  the  council,  Cardinal  Joseph  Ritter  of  St.  Louis  noted 
that  the  decrees  on  ecumenism  and  the  church  would 
"remain  worthless  and  deprived  of  any  sense"  unless  the 
council  promulgated  the  declaration. 

For  the  progressives,  a  new  situation  for  church  and 
state  and  a  growing  acknowledgement  by  secular  societies 
of  the  right  to  religious  liberty  called  for  an  implicit  devel- 
opment of  doctrine,  building  on  some  remarks  about  reli- 
gious liberty  found  in  Pope  John  XX  Ill's  encyclical  Pacem  in 
Terris.  But  supporters  of  religious  liberty  were  at  odds  about 
how  best  to  ground  it  and  whether  it  should  be  rooted  fun- 
damentally (as  the  French  bishops  and  Yves  Congar,  O.P., 

argued)  in  a  deeper  theological 
account  of  the  freedom  of  the  act  of 
faith,  rather  than  in  the  largely 
"natural  law"  and  juridical  defense 
of  religious  liberty  found  in  the 
final  text.  In  the  end,  however,  John 
Courtney  Murray,  S.J.,  could  say  of 
the  document,  which  he  largely 
wrote:  "The  church  came  late  to  a 
war  that  was  already  won."  It  mere- 
ly adopted  "a  principle  accepted  by 
the  common  consciousness  of  men 
and  civilized  nations."  He  said:  "In 
all  honesty,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  church  is  late  in  acknowledging  the  validity  of  the  prin- 
ciple." 

For  the  conservative  opponents  (who  maneuvered  time 
and  again,  even  until  the  last  session,  to  remove  it  from  the 
council  agenda,  such  that  only  a  direct  intervention  by  Paul 
VI  in  the  final  session  forced  a  vote),  the  stakes  were  also 
high.  Archbishop  Marcel  Lefebre  caught  well  the  brunt  of 
their  argument:  "If  what  is  being  taught  is  true,  then  what 
the  church  has  taught  is  false."  Murray  once  famously 
remarked  that  the  opponents  really  objected  more  to  "the 
affirmation  of  progress  in  doctrine  that  an  affirmation  of 
religious  freedom  necessarily  entails." 

Opponents  remained  unpersuaded  by  Murray's  reading 
of  history  (admittedly  somewhat  tortured),  according  to 
which  Pius  DCs  condemnation  of  religious  liberty  was  real- 
ly only  a  rejection  of  indifferentism  in  religion,  relativism 
and  the  triumph  of  subjectivism.  The  opponents  argued 
that  Pius  FX  saw  religious  liberty  as  necessarily  entailing  all 
these.  They  faulted  the  overturning  of  received  papal  teach- 
ing and  worried  that  the  declaration,  in  espousing  freedom, 
scanted  the  human  obligations  to  God  and  truth.  To  be 
sure,  to  say  "error  has  no  rights"  is  a  logical  category  mis- 
take, since  only  persons  have  rights.  But  persons  also  have 
duties  to  the  truth:  to  seek  it,  to  acknowledge  it,  to  proclaim 
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it  and  to  protect  it.  Even  some  supporters  of  a  declaration 
on  religious  liberty,  such  as  Krakow's  Karol  Wojtyla,  faulted 
the  final  document  for  its  jejune  treatment  of  the  impor- 
tance and  claims  of  truth  in  the  exercise  of  freedoms. 

Achievement  and  Limits  of  the  Declaration 

In  the  end,  Dignitatis  Humanae  remained  limited  in  its  pur- 
poses. Its  subtitle  captures  this  limit:  "On  the  Right  of  the 
Person  and  of  Communities  to  Social  and  Civil  Freedom  in 
Matters  Religious."  A  relatively  short  document,  it  consists 
of  a  preamble  and  two  chapters.  The  preamble  evinces  a 
growing  historical  consciousness  of  human  freedom  as  a 
sign  of  the  times  and  a  concomitant  demand  for  a  limited 
state.  Dignitatis  Humanae  states  that  it 
"intends  to  develop  the  doctrine  of 
recent  popes  on  the  inviolable  rights  of 
the  human  person  and  on  the  constitu- 
tional order  of  society"  (No.  1).  It  also 
notes:  "The  truth  cannot  impose  itself 
except  by  virtue  of  its  own  truth,  as  it 
makes  its  entrance  into  the  mind  at  once 
quietly  and  with  power.  Religious  free- 
dom, in  turn,  which  men  demand  as 
necessary  to  fulfill  their  duty  to  worship 
God,  has  to  do  with  immunity  from 
coercion  in  civil  society.  Therefore,  it 
leaves  untouched  traditional  Catholic  doc- 
trine of  the  moral  duty  of  men  and  societies 
toward  the  true  religion  and  toward  the  one 
Church  of  Christ"  (italics  mine). 

Chapter  1  sets  out  the  core  teaching 
that  no  one  is  to  be  forced  to  act  in  a 
manner  contrary  to  his  or  her  personal 
beliefs  and  that  no  one  is  to  be 
restrained  from  acting  on  those  beliefs, 
whether  privately  or  publicly.  The  text 
avoids  the  subjectivism  of  an  appeal  only 
to  conscience  by  stating:  "The  right  to 
religious  freedom  has  its  foundation, 
not  in  the  subjective  disposition  of  the 
person,  but  in  his  very  nature.  In  conse- 
quence, the  right  to  this  immunity  con- 
tinues to  exist  even  in  those  who  do  not 
live  up  to  their  obligation  of  seeking  the 
truth  and  adhering  to  it.  Nor  is  the  exer- 
cise of  this  right  to  be  impeded,  provid- 
ed that  the  just  requirements  of  public 
order  are  observed"  (No.  2). 

The  social  nature  of  the  human  per- 
son assumes  that  the  right  to  religious 
freedom  is  not  just  personal,  but  also 
involves  religious  bodies.  Such  persons 


and  bodies  have  a  right  to  public  witness  to  the  truth,  but 
should  avoid  proselytism,  in  the  sense  of  any  abusive  or 
coercive  form  of  witnessing.  If  the  declaration  is  clear  on 
free  exercise,  it  waffles  on  the  subject  of  an  establishment: 
"If,  in  view  of  peculiar  circumstances,  obtaining  among  cer- 
tain peoples,  special  legal  recognition  is  given  in  the  consti- 
tutional order  of  society  to  one  religious  body,  it  is  at  the 
same  time  imperative  that  the  right  of  all  citizens  and  reli- 
gious bodies  to  religious  freedom  should  be  recognized  and 
made  effective  in  practice.  Finally,  government  is  to  see  to  it 
that  the  equality  of  citizens  before  the  law,  which  is  itself  an 
element  of  the  common  welfare,  is  never  violated  for  reli- 
gious reasons"  (No.  6). 


The  Fairfield  University  Board  of  Trustees 
and  University  President  Rev.  Jeffrey  P.  von  Arx,  S.J., 
announce  the  establishment  of 

The  Center  for  Faith  and  Public  Life 

under  the  direction  of 
the  Rev.  Richard  Ryscavage,  S.J.,  Professor  of  Sociology 


A  ceremony  was  held  Monday,  November  7,  2005 
at  the  Regina  A.  Quick  Center  for  the  Arts, 
Fairfield  University,  Fairfield,  Connecticut 

Guests  of  honor  included: 
Flis  Eminence  Theodore  Cardinal  McCarrick 
Archbishop  of  Washington,  D.C. 

His  Excellency  Archbishop  Celestino  Migliore 
Permanent  Observer  of  the  Holy  See  to  the  United  Nations 

Richard  Boucher,  Deputy  Director 
White  House  Office  for  Faith  Based  and  Community  Initiatives/USDOE 

The  Center  for  Faith  and  Public  Life  has  been  established  as  an  interdisciplinary 
forum  for  the  study  of  public  policy  and  religion,  as  well  as  for  the 
advancement  of  civic  engagement  and  the  common  good. 
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Chapter  2,  ''Religious  Freedom  in  the  Light  of 
Revelation,"  evokes  the  example  of  Christ  as  a  noncoercive 
teacher  and  posits  the  freedom  of  the  church.  In  a  some- 
what airbrushed  historical  excursus,  the  document  says: 
"Throughout  the  ages,  the  Church  has  kept  safe  and  hand- 
ed on  the  doctrine  received  from  the  Master  and  from  the 
apostles.  In  the  life  of  the  People  of  God  as  it  has  made  its 
pilgrim  way  through  the  vicissitudes  of  human  history,  there 
have  at  times  appeared  ways  of  acting  which  were  less  in 
accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  and  even  opposed  to  it. 
Nevertheless,  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  that  no  one  is  to 
be  coerced  into  faith  has  always  stood  firm"  (No.  12). 

Because  of  its  limited  character,  the  document  displays 
several  failings.  No  one  reading  it  would  ever  guess  there 
was  an  Inquisition  or  that,  in  fact,  the  church  had  argued  it 
could  legitimately  coerce  the  faith  of  heretics  by  the  secular 
sword,  even  to  the  point  of  execution — a  position  defended 
both  by  Augustine  and  Thomas  Aquinas.  Only  the  unbap- 
tized  were  immune  from  such  coercion.  In  a  dramatic  inter- 
vention in  favor  of  the  declaration,  Prague's  Cardinal  Josef 
Beran  reminded  the  fathers  of  such  atrocities  as  the  burning 
of  John  Hus  and  how,  after  the  Battle  of  White  Mountain, 
Czech  Protestants  had  been  forcefully  reconverted.  These 
historical  failures,  said  Beran,  "left  a  certain  wound  hiding 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people"  and  hindered  the  credibility  of 
a  free  proclamation  of  Catholic  faith.  Beran  called  for  a 
statement  of  profound  repentance  in  the  church  in  more 
robust  terms  than  the  documents. 

John  T.  Noonan  Jr.,  in  his  book  The  Lustre  of  Our 
Country  (University  of  California  Press,  1998),  notes  three 
large  inadequacies  in  the  declaration:  "the  failure  to  deal 
with  history,  the  failure  to  deal  with  the  implications  of  an 
establishment,  the  vague  and  tangled  treatment  [because  of 
the  declaration's  undefined  concept  of  'public  order']  of  the 
civil  power's  right  to  limit  actions,  based  on  religious  con- 
victions." 

I  would  add  three  other  conspicuous  lacunae.  While  it 
evokes  a  development  of  doctrine,  it  fails  to  state  and  justi- 
fy any  explicit  theory  of  development  of  doctrine.  Second,  it 
completely  avoids  the  telling  issue  of  freedom  within  the 
church.  In  DeSmedt's  presentation  of  the  declaration  in 
1964,  at  the  third  session,  the  bishop  noted  that  a  number 
of  fathers  wanted  an  introductory  statement  about  this 
broader  issue  of  Catholic  freedom  in  the  church.  While  De 
Smedt's  commission  found  some  merit  in  these  proposals,  it 
ultimately  decided  to  stay  with  a  much  more  limited  man- 
date. Prudence,  undoubtedly,  suggested  that  explicitly  rais- 
ing this  issue  of  freedom  within  the  church  might  have 
stirred  up  for  die  document,  always  under  siege,  a  new  hor- 
t  ts'  nest. 

Writing  after  the  council,  Murray,  while  acknowledging 
ytitath    lumanae  never  addressed  the  issue  of  reli- 


gious freedom  within  the  church,  predicted  that  "inevitably, 
a  second  great  argument  will  be  set  afoot  now — on  the  the- 
ological meaning  of  Christian  freedom."  In  1966  Murray 
conceded  that  "the  issue  of  freedom  within  the  Church  is 
neuralgic  today."  It  is,  perhaps,  even  more  neuralgic  and 
remains  a  fundamental  issue  today. 

New  Questions  About  Religious  Liberty 

The  tension  in  the  declaration  between  the  duties  toward 
truth  on  the  one  hand  and,  on  the  other,  the  objective 
grounding  of  freedom  in  human  dignity  also  remain  unre- 
solved. In  a  magisterial  essay,  "Commentary  on  Dignitatis 
Humanae", .(in  Kenneth  Himes,  et  al.,  Modern  Catholic  Social 
Teaching,  Georgetown  Univ.  Press,  2005),  legal  scholar 
Leslie  Griffin  points  out  that  in  the  recent  postconciliar 
period,  the  emphasis  on  truth  tends  to  eclipse  the  role  of 
freedom.  Pope  John  Paul  II,  Griffin  contends,  did  not  share 
Murray's  commitment  to  a  relatively  autonomous,  reli- 
giously neutral  state.  "Instead  [John  Paul  IPs]  writings  iden- 
tify moral  truths  (on  a  range  of  topics  from  abortion  to  cap- 
ital punishment,  homosexuality,  marriage,  social  justice, 
contraception)  that  must  become  civil  law.  The  result  is  a 
theory  of  civil  law  that  is  excessively  entangled  with  theo- 
logical doctrine.  This  stance  that  the  church's  teachings 
must  become  established  law — is  reminiscent  of  the  pre- 
conciliar  'error  has  no  rights'  position;  it  holds  that  non- 
Catholics  must  be  governed  by  Catholicism's  moral  teach- 
ing." In  effect  this  represents  a  kind  of  quasi-establishment 
position  for  the  church's  moral  teachings  as  civil  law.  The 
dangers  of  any  establishment  (to  the  church,  the  state  and 
genuine  religious  freedom)  still  need  to  be  addressed. 

The  situation  may  not  now  be  ripe  to  raise  these  ques- 
tions. Still,  if  Griffin  is  correct,  public  ecclesial  bickerings 
and  controversies  over  whether  to  refuse  Communion  to 
Catholic  politicians  who  do  not  vote  to  establish  the 
church's  moral  teachings  in  civil  law,  demand  some  fresh 
return  to  these  questions  about  freedom  as  part  of  human 
dignity,  its  relation  to  a  vocation  toward  truth  and  the  dec- 
laration's contention  about  the  religious  incompetence  of 
the  state. 

Similarly,  disputes  about  the  obligation  to  the  truth  of 
revealed  or  authentically  enunciated  magisterial  teaching 
and  the  freedom  of  theological  inquiry  will  never  be  ade- 
quately addressed  without  returning  to  the  issue  Murray 
rather  purposefully  avoided:  the  meaning  of  Christian  free- 
dom within  the  church  and  the  role  of  public  debate  and 
free  speech  in  furthering  the  truth. 

So  hurray  for  what  Dignitatis  Humanae  achieved:  social 
,  and  civil  religious  freedom  grounded  in  a  Catholic  theolog- 
ical account.  A  mere  commemoration  of  what  happened  40 
years  ago,  however,  is  not  enough.  Deeper,  unresolved  the- 
ological questions  remain.  f$ 
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Teaching  About  the 
Jesus  of  Islam 

An  exercise  in  interfaith  dialogue  by  david  pinault 


RECENTLY  I  TRIED  OUT  ON  MY  STUDENTS  a  new 
upper-level  undergraduate  course  entitled  "The 
Islamic  Jesus."  As  a  Catholic  whose  research  inter- 
ests range  from  the  Middle  East  to  Pakistan  and 
Indonesia,  I  am  drawn  to  opportunities  for  creative  forms  of 
interfaith  dialogue.  This  new  course  certainly  provided 
these — in  ways  I  had  not  entirely  expected.  I  began  the 
course  with  a  general  introduction  to  the  Islamic  faith  and 
Koranic  scripture  (although  several  of  those  enrolled  in  the 
course  were  Muslim,  most  students  came  from  Christian 
backgrounds  and  appreciated  the  overview). 

Three  weeks  into  the  academic  quarter,  we  began  to 
focus  on  Koranic  portraits  of  Jesus.  Many  students  were 
surprised  to  learn  that  Islamic  scripture  reveres  Jesus,  refer- 
ring to  him  as  the  son  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  as  a  prophet 
second  in  rank  only  to  Muhammad.  Muslim  guest  speakers 
from  local  mosque  congregations  whom  I  invited  to  class 
emphasized  that  Islam,  as  an  Abrahamic  tradition,  honors  a 
number  of  figures  familiar  to  Jews  and  Christians  from  the 
Bible,  including  Noah,  Moses  and  Solomon. 

Up  to  this  point,  I  had  emphasized  primarily  what  Islam 
and  Christianity  have  in  common  in  their  understandings  of 
Jesus.  Things  became  more  interesting,  and  a  bit  more  con- 
tentious, when  we  began  our  field  trips. 

These  trips  were  linked  with  the  research  papers  I 
assigned.  I  gave  students  a  range  of  choices  involving  textu- 
al analysis  and  ethnography.  One  option  was  to  investigate 
the  significance  of  Jesus  for  individuals  who  undergo  the 
experience  of  religious  conversion,  either  from  Christianity 
to  Islam  or  from  Islam  to  Christianity. 

Converts 

Well  over  half  the  class  selected  this  project  to  work  on. 
The  field  trips  included  visits  to  places  of  worship  where  a 
large  percentage  of  the  congregation  is  made  up  of  con- 
verts. For  the  initial  visit  to  each  site  we  went  as  a  group. 
Follow-up  visits  and  subsequent  one-on-one  interviews 
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were  left  to  each  individual  student's  initiative. 

Our  first  visit  was  to  a  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  church 
where  most  of  the  parishioners  are  converts  from  Islam  to 
Christianity.  For  me  this  was  quite  a  discovery.  I  have  been 
involved  with  Islamic  studies  since  the  1970's,  and  this  was 
the  first  time  I  had  come  upon  a  church  made  up  of  people 
who  describe  themselves  openly  as  "ex-Muslims."  Most  of 
the  congregation  members  we  encountered  were  Iranian 
immigrants  who  had  felt  dissatisfied  with  Islam  while  in 
Iran  and  then  explored  Christianity  after  arriving  in  the 
United  States.  Given  that  Islamic  law  mandates  the  death 
penalty  for  apostates,  I  expected  a  certain  defensiveness  or 
desire  for  anonymity  on  the  congregation's  part.  We  found 
just  the  opposite.  The  individuals  interviewed  by  my  stu- 
dents were  eager  not  only  to  talk  about  their  spiritual 
encounters  with  Jesus  but  also  to  share  stories  of  what  it  had 
cost  them — harassment,  ostracism  and  death  threats — to 
become  Christian. 

Our  second  trip  was  to  a  Bay  Area  mosque  affiliated 
with  a  Sufi  association  (Sufism — Islamic  mysticism — is  a 
discipline  involving  ritual  exercises  designed  to  facilitate  a 
person's  direct  and  immediate  experience  of  the  divine  pres- 
ence). Here  the  students  interviewed  a  dozen  or  more  con- 
verts to  Islam,  almost  all  of  whom  were  from  American 
Christian  backgrounds. 

Virtually  all  the  Sufi  converts  interviewed  by  my  stu- 
dents had  something  else  in  common:  the  Christian  affilia- 
tion with  which  they  had  grown  up  as  children  and  young 
adults  was  so  weak  that  they  could  best  be  characterized  as 
"unchurched."  A  consistent  pattern  in  the  spiritual  journey 
of  the  Sufi  adherents  we  met  was  that  these  persons, 
although  from  nominally  Christian  families,  had  grown  up 
with  little  sense  of  the  significance  of  such  essential 
Christian  teachings  as  the  Incarnation,  the  Crucifixion  or 
the  Trinity.  It  was  easy,  as  one  Sufi  convert  put  it,  to  aban- 
don doctrines  that  had  never  meant  much  to  begin  with. 

Christologies 

I  mention  this  because  so  many  of  my  students  also  are 
unchurched  and  come  from  backgrounds  that  they  them- 
selves consider  no  more  than  vaguely  Christian.  For  this 
reason  I  structured  the  course  to  include  a  comparison  of 
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Christian  and  Muslim  Christologies.  We  read  passages  con- 
cerning Jesus  from  both  the  Koran  and  the  New  Testament 
and  discussed  the  theological  implications  of  these  texts. 

1  deliberately  arranged  these  readings  to  emphasize  the 
significant  differences  between  Christian  and  Islamic 
Christologies.  Certainly  the  Koran  honors  Jesus,  but  it 
speaks  of  him  largely  to  refute  what  Muslims  regard  as 
faulty  Christian  understanding.  Thus  the  Koran  denies  that 
Jesus  was  actually  crucified,  and  it  asserts  that  Jesus  is  not 
divine,  not  the  son  of  God  and  not  a  member  of  any  Trinity. 

The  Christian  New  Testament  presents  Jesus  different- 
ly. He  weeps,  parties, 
enjoys  wine,  eats  fish 
and  occasionally  feels 
the  need  to  get  away 
from  the  crowds. 
The  Koranic  Jesus, 
although  always 
mentioned  reverent- 
ly, has  the  static  and 
emotionally  faceless 
quality  of  a  tiled 
Arabic  inscription: 
majestic,  but  remote. 

Precisely  because 
of  Islam's  emphasis 
on  Jesus'  majestic 
rank  as  Allah's 
prophet,  Muslim  the- 
ology rejects  the  pos- 
sibility of  his  suffer- 
ing on  the  cross.  To 
countenance  such  a 
thing,  as  the  Pakis- 
tani-American Mus- 
lim scholar  Fazlur 
Rahman  once  argued 
with  regard  to  the 
Islamic  concept  of 
prophethood,  would 
be  to  say  that  God's 
prophetic  message 
could  be  exposed  to 
humiliation  and 
defeat. 

But  Christian  theology,  as  I  reminded  my  students  in 
our  scriptural  comparison,  argues  that  Jesus,  fully  divine  yet 
also  fully  human,  really  did  die  on  the  cross.  Insisting  on  the 
reality  of  the  crucifixion  keeps  in  view  the  Christian  under- 
standing of  the  divine  nature.  Through  the  person  of  Jesus, 
a  God  is  revealed  who  experiences  the  vulnerability,  suffer- 
ing and  uncertainties  of  our  human  condition. 


Theological  Differences 

I  discussed  my  pedagogy  with  local  Muslims  when  we 
undertook  the  mosque  field  trip.  At  this  point  a  certain 
degree  of  contentiousness  entered  our  interfaith  encoun- 
ters. Some  Muslims  expressed  appreciation  for  my  efforts. 
Others  said  that,  given  current  Christian-Muslim  ten- 
sions nationally  and  internationally,  I  should  pay  more 
attention  to  what  the  faiths  share  in  common. 

In  reply  I  tried  to  reassure  them  that  in  all  the  courses  I 
teach  I  always  emphasize  the  two  faiths'  shared  Abrahamic 
heritage.  But  glossing  over  substantive  theological  differ- 
ences does  a  disser- 
vice to  both  tradi- 
tions. Only  when 
differences  are 
acknowledged  and 
understood  can  the 
theological  resour- 
ces of  each  religion 
be  appreciated.  That 
is  the  point  at  which 
real  dialogue  begins. 

One  day,  for 
example,  during  a 
classroom  discussion 
of  Chapter  112  of 
the  Koran  (which 
articulates  a  rejec- 
tion of  the  doctrine 
of  divine  sonship),  a 
Muslim  student 
asked  me  to  help  her 
understand  the  con- 
cept of  the  Trinity.  I 
confessed,  first  of  all, 
that  for  me  as  for 
other  Christians  the 
Trinity  is  a  mystery 
(nods  of  agreement, 
at  this  point,  from 
various  Christian 
students  in  the 
room).  But  one 
implication  of  this 
Trinitarian  teaching, 
I  went  on  to  say,  is  that  it  posits  a  God  who  is  relational  by 
nature,  a  God  who  wants  relationship  with  humankind,  who 
in  fact  hungers  for  such  relations. 

The  student  who  had  asked  the  question  seemed  puz- 
zled at  first  and  simply  reminded  me  that  the  Koran 
describes  Allah  as  al-Ghani,  "the  One  who  is  free  from  any 
wants  or  needs."  Such  a  One,  she  said,  could  not  hunger 
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for  anything  from  humans.  But  she  did  not  leave  things  at 
that.  When  1  suggested  ro  her  that  the  Sufi  tradition 
might  offer  parallels,  even  if  not  entirely  orthodox  or 
accepted  by  all  Muslims,  to  the  Trinitarian  notion  of 
divine  relational ity,  she  did  some  research  on  her  own. 

At  our  next  meeting  she  reported  to  the  class  on  a 
medieval  Sufi  adage  that  ascribes  the  following  hadith 
qudsi  ("sacred  utterance")  to  Allah:  "I  was  a  hidden  trea- 
sure, and  I  wanted  to  be  known,  and  so  I  created  the 
world."  Later  in  the  quarter  she  and  several  other  stu- 
dents continued  their  investigation  of  this  theme,  discov- 
ering (in  literary  works  such  as  Farid  al-Din  Attars  13th- 
century  poem  Conference  of  the  Birds)  mystical  verses  that 
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describe  God  and  the  individual  Sufi  devotee  as  a  pair  of 
lovers  who  yearn  ardently  for  each  other.  Parallels  to  this 
concept  abound,  of  course,  in  Christian  mystical  litera- 
ture. 

Social  Issues 

Our  last  project  of  the  quarter  was  to  investigate  how  dif- 
fering theological  understandings  of  the  divine  nature  and 
divine-human  relations  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  con- 
temporary social  issues.  The  example  involved  environ- 
mentalism. 

For  an  Islamic  perspective  I  assigned  an  essay  by  the 
Malaysian. scholar  Farish  Ahmad-Noor  which  was  pub- 
lished in  a  volume  entitled  Progressive 
Muslims:  On  Justice,  Gender,  and 
Pluralism.  Edited  by  Omid  Safi,  this 
book  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  con- 
structive books  in  recent  years  on  con- 
temporary Islamic  thought.  Ahmad- 
Noor  asserts  that  God  commands 
Muslims  to  avoid  focusing  on  exclu- 
sively parochial  issues  involving  a  nar- 
rowly defined  Islamic  community. 
Rather,  this  author  argues,  Muslims 
should  engage  urgently  universal 
issues,  like  globalization  and  ecological 
degradation,  that  affect  us  all,  regard- 
less of  faith,  as  members  of 
humankind.  This,  he  concludes,  is  the 
social-justice  implication  of  the  uni- 
versality of  the  Islamic  message. 

For  Christian  perspectives  on  envi- 
ronmentalism  I  assigned  essays  on 
"ecological  Christianity"  by  Sallie 
McFague  and  Mark  Wallace.  McFague 
and  Wallace  describe  a  God  who  suf- 
fers along  with  his  creation,  who  is 
"wounded"  whenever  the  earth  and  its 
wildlife  and  its  human  inhabitants  are 
subjected  to  pollution  and  other  forms 
of  environmental  degradation. 

What  emerged  from  these  read- 
ings, and  what  I  attempted  to  convey 
to  my  students,  is  that  divergent 
understandings  of  the  divine  can  be 
applied  to  issues  that  concern  Muslims 
and  non-Muslims  alike.  Comparative 
theology,  in  short,  is  something  that 
matters,  something  that  can  mobilize 
intellectual  and  spiritual  resources.  It 
was  worth  teaching  this  Islamic  Jesus 
course  just  to  make  that  point.  f$ 
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Faith  in  Focus 

Delayed 
Reaction 


BY  TERI  BLAIR 

I WAS  TRAVELING  toward  a  major 
metropolitan  area  on  the  last  day  of  a 
long  holiday  weekend.  You  can  pic- 
ture the  scene:  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
see,  both  lanes  were  clogged,  moving 
slowly.  It  was  the  sort  of  traffic  that  leaves 
only  one  option:  double  the  expected  trav- 
el time,  find  an  entertaining  radio  station 
and  try  to  relax. 

Back  in  high  school  when  I  was  taking 
behind-the-wheel  driver  training,  my 
instructor,  Mr.  Graves,  emphasized  the 
necessity  ot  leaving  two  car-lengths 
between  myself  and  the  next  driver  ahead. 
He  made  this  point  so  vigorously  and  so 
clearly  that  I  have  never  been  able  to  devi- 
ate from  his  instruction.  I  get  nervous  as  a 
passenger  when  my  driver  rides  the  tail  of 
the  next  vehicle,  violating  the  two-car  rule. 
I  can  hear  Mr.  Graves's  voice  in  my  mind 
warning  of  the  dangers  of  crowding  others 
on  the  road.  So  whether  I  am  practically 
alone  on  the  freeway  or  am  driving  in 
bumper-to-bumper  traffic,  I  always  leave 
that  sacred  space  open. 

But  not  everyone  had  Mr.  Graves  for 
driver  education.  In  fact,  I  encountered 
such  a  fellow  last  summer  while  driving 
back  into  the  city  after  the  Fourth  of  July. 
His  maroon  car  pulled  up  behind  me,  and 
I  mean  right  behind  me.  This  guy  put  the 
word  "tailgate"  in  the  dictionary.  In  a  mat- 
ter of  seconds,  he  was  not  only  tailgating 
me,  but  blasting  his  horn.  I  looked  in  my 
rearview  mirror,  and  saw  his  head  tossing 
from  side  to  side  in  frustration.  He 
appeared  to  be  yelling  at  me.  I  found  this 
both  weird  and  amusing.  Couldn't  he  see 
the  miles  of  clogged  traffic  ahead  of  us? 

teri  blair  is  a  freelance  writer  who  makes 
her  home  in  the  Twin  Cities.  She  is  current- 
ly working  on  a  book  of  short  stories  based 
on  the  rural  community  in  which  she  was 
raised.  She  also  teaches  special  education 
in  the  Minneapolis  public  school  system. 


■  v  \  \  \\VV\V 


What  was  the  point  of  the  drama?  Oh  yes, 
I  know  he  could  see  those  two  car-lengdis 
in  front  of  me,  and  it  was  really  driving 
him  crazy,  but.. .come  on! 

He  was  somehow  able  to  maneuver 
his  car  around  me,  and  when  we  were  side 
by  side,  the  fist-shaking,  headshaking  and 
yelling  really  intensified.  I  was  pretty  sure 
he  was  not  shouting  church  words.  He  was 
so  expressive,  it  was  a  shame  he  did  not 
notice  diat  we  were  both  enclosed  in  glass 
and  metal  capsules,  and  the  only  one  who 
could  hear  his  speech  was  himself.  He 
took  advantage  of  the  empty  space  in  front 


of  my  car,  and  swerved  into  the  spot.  He 
looked  at  me  in  his  rearview  mirror  and 
offered  a  few  more  unfriendly  gestures. 
He  eventually  lost  interest  in  me,  and 
turned  his  attention  to  the  next  car  in  front 
of  him. 

What  would  he  say  if  he  had  the 
opportunity  to  be  heard?  Would  he  say  he 
was  busy  or  in  a  hurry  or  had  important  ■ 
things  to  do?  He  would  have  a  lot  to  say,  I  ■ 
suppose,  but  one  thing  is  certain:  he  did ; 
not  have  time  to  put  up  with  people  and  ■ 
cars  moving  at  a  reduced  speed. 

Earlier  in  the  same  weekend,  I  had! 
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attended  Mass  at  a  Catholic  church  in  the 
country  that  I  visit  occasionally.  It  has  a 
small  congregation  of  about  75  people. 
One  of  the  parishioners  who  faithfully 
attends  and  participates  has  an  obvious 
handicap — perhaps  Down  syndrome  or 
some  other  form  of  a  developmental  dis- 
ability. 

A  Catholic  service  can  be  a  mystery  to 
those  who  are  not  Catholic.  The  priest, 
lector  or  cantor  will  say  something,  and 
the  congregation  responds  with  a  word  or 
phrase.  Before  I  became  a  Catholic,  I  was 
always  lost,  and  never  knew  when  to  say 


"Lord,  hear  our  prayer"  or  "Peace  be  with 
you."  Now  that  has  changed,  and  I  follow 
along  with  those  who  were  raised  in  the 
faith  from  the  cradle.  There  is  a  bit  of  a 
rhythm  to  the  service,  a  Catholic  call- 
and-response. 

But  at  this  service  in  the  country,  the 
rhythm  is  different.  The  man  with  the 
disability  responds,  but  with  a  delay.  The 
priest  says  his  line,  the  parishioners  say 
theirs,  and  then  this  man  comes  in  third, 
speaking  alone  after  everyone  else  is  done. 
Sometimes  he  says  the  word  or  words 
once,  but  at  times  he  will  say  them  multi- 


ple times.  "Amen.  A  men.  Amen?" 

Whoever  is  leading  (priest,  lector  or  can- 
tor) will  always  wait  for  this  fellow  paris- 
hioner to  complete  his  response.  There 
seems  to  be  no  rush,  no  hurry.  Last  week 
he  served  as  an  usher,  helping  to  collect 
offerings  with  one  of  the  long-handled 
baskets.  His  co-usher  walked  down  the 
aisle  with  him  to  begin  their  task,  and 
clearly  adjusted  his  pace  to  match  that  of 
his  disabled  companion.  He  didn't  look 
annoyed  with  the  delay;  he  seemed  per- 
fectly content  to  adjust  to  the  needs  of  his 
partner. 

You  could  argue  that  these  people 
were  in  church  and  had  to  be  polite.  But  I 
have  been  there,  and  I  don't  think  that's 
the  case.  The  people  in  this  congregation 
appear  to  take  the  words  of  Jesus  gen- 
uinely to  heart — the  words  warning  us 
not  to  treat  those  of  a  superior  social  sta- 
tus better  than  those  who  are,  in  a  sense, 
socially  disenfranchised.  This  behavior  is 
refreshing,  really;  it  manifests  true  spiritu- 
ality, the  sort  of  spirituality  that  includes 
everyone. 

I  contrast  that  scene  with  the  freeway 
impatience.  I  can  imagine  how  the  driver 
in  the  maroon  car  moves  through  his 
days.  I  can  imagine  how  he  treats  his  fam- 
ily, his  co-workers,  his  children.  It 
doesn't  take  a  licensed  psychiatrist  to 
imagine  how  he  feels  inside — a  person 
who  randomly  spews  anger  at  anyone  in 
his  path.  I  find  I  want  to  write  him  off  in 
my  mind — a  flipped-out  rage-o-maniac. 

But  really,  he  needs  a  dose  of  that 
patient  love  the  man  in  the  country 
church  is  getting,  the  kind  of  love  that 
catches  you  off  guard  and  melts  the 
rough  edges  away.  He  would  have  to  slow 
down  to  let  this  love  in.  That  would  be 
his  first  challenge.  Aid  then  he  probably 
would  resist  receiving  this  patient  love, 
because  he  would  think  he  does  not 
deserve  it. 

But  if  someone  stuck  with  him,  and 
he  opened  up  just  a  little  bit,  it  would 
transform  his  life.  He  would  be  able  to 
ease  into  letting  people  live  easy,  gentle 
lives  around  him — no  push  to  make 
them  speed  up  to  his  liking. 

If  he  joined  me  some  Sunday  morn- 
ing in  that  out-of-the-way  country 
church,  he  might  see  for  himself  one  of 
those  little  but  valuable  virtues — the 
gracious  acceptance  of  a  delayed  reac- 
tion. @ 
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Faith  in  Focus 


The  Vocation  of  a  Theologian 


A  tribute  to  Monika  Hellwig 


BY  LEO  J.  O'DONOVAN 


ON  OCT.  6,  2005,  A  MEMORIAL 
Mass  was  celebrated  at  Holy 
Trinity  Church  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  for 
Monika  Hellwig,  the  distinguished  the- 
ologian and  educator  who  a  month  earlier 
had  become  a  Senior  Fellow  at  the 
Woodstock  Theological  Center.  It  was 
the  very  day  and  time  when  she  had 
planned  to  lead  a  discussion  at  the  center 
on  the  outline  for  her  next  book,  a  new 
introduction  to  Christian  anthropology 
that  was  to  be  called  "Fullness  of  Life."  On 
Sept.  30  Monika  had  died  at  Washington 
Hospital  Center  from  a  cerebral  hemor- 
rhage. She  was  75.  Many  readers  of 
America  will  remember  her  contributions 
to  The  Word  column  from  June  1984  to 
June  1987. 

Monika  Konrad  Hildegard  Hellwig 
was  born  Dec.  10,  1929,  in  Breslau,  Silesia, 
which  was  then  a  part  of  Germany.  Her 
Catholic  father  was  an  economist.  Her 
mother,  of  Dutch  Jewish  background  and 
an  adult  convert  to  Catholicism,  was  an 
accomplished  sculptress.  "Comfortably 
placed,"  as  Monika  later  wrote,  the  family 
moved  to  Berlin  in  1935.  When  her  father 
was  killed  that  Christmas  in  an  automobile 
accident,  Monika's  mother  joined  other 
Jewish  relatives  who  were  fleeing  Hitler's 
Germany  and  took  Monika  and  her  two 
sisters,  Marianne  and  Angelika,  to 
Limburg  in  the  southern  Netherlands. 

In  the  European  cauldron  of  the  time, 
Limburg  still  offered  the  peaceful  pattern 
of  a  vigorous  and  cheerful  peasant 
Catholicism  that  Monika  always  consid- 
ered a  gift  and  privilege.  In  May  1939,  as 
Nazi  occupation  of  the  Netherlands 
threatened,  the  Hellwig  girls  were  sent  to 
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a  boarding  school  in 
Edinburgh,  Scotland.  There 
they  had  yet  another  experi- 
ence of  Catholicism,  meeting 
the  contrasting  styles  of  the 
old  English  families  and  the 
newer,  chiefly  Irish  immi- 
grants. When  the  war  ended, 
the  three  girls  were  able, 
though  with  great  difficulty, 
to  visit  their  mother  in  the  Netherlands 
for  diree  months  before  she  died  there. 

While  living  happily  with  Barrett  and 
Winefride  Whale,  Monika  entered  the 
University  of  Liverpool  in  1946;  she 
earned  a  law  degree  in  1949  and  a  master's 
in  social  science  two  years  later.  During 
these  years  she  profited  from  several  lec- 
ture series  sponsored  by  the  Catholic 
chaplaincy  at  the  university,  read  through 
the  Summa  Theologiae  in  an  informal  sem- 
inar with  friends  and  undertook  a  careful 
study  of  Marxism.  She  was  also  impressed 
by  the  Catholic  Truth  Society  and  people 
who  worked  in  it,  such  as  C.  C. 
Martindale,  S.J.,  Frederick  Copleston, 
S.J.,  Frank  Sheed  and  Maisie  Ward,  all  of 
whom  had  an  acute  sense  for  contempo- 
rary religious  thought  and  the  questions  of 
the  time. 

At  22  Monika  joined  the  Medical 
Mission  Sisters  and,  after  her  novitiate, 
was  sent  to  the  United  States  to  study  the- 
ology at  The  Catholic  University  of 
America,  where  she  earned  an  M.A.  in 
1956.  (She  remained  a  British  citizen  for 
the  rest  of  her  life.)  Though  feeling  intel- 
lectually at  home,  she  was  troubled  by  the 
exclusion  of  modern  thought  from  the 
course  of  studies  and  the  often-deficient 
backgrounds  of  her  seminarian  classmates. 
After  several  years  working  for  her  order 
in  Washington  and  Philadelphia,  a  time 
during  which  she  also  became  expert  in 
linguistics  through  study  at  the  University 


The  late  Monika  Hellwig  during  a  conference  at  the  National  Press 
Club  in  Washington,  D.C,  in  September  2004. 

of  Oklahoma,  she  was  sent  to  Rome  to  be 
a  ghostwriter  for  a  Vatican  official.  There 
she  encountered  the  universal  church  at 
the  Second  Vatican  Council,  "an  intellec- 
tually and  spiritually  intoxicating  experi- 
ence," she  later  wrote,  whose  new  birth  of 
the  church  in  the  contemporary  world  she 
served  for  the  rest  of  her  life. 

Thanks  to  a  generous  invitation  from 
the  great  scholar  and  mentor  Rev.  Gerard 
Sloyan,  she  returned  to  The  Catholic 
University  of  America  and,  released  from 
vows  in  her  order,  completed  a  doctorate 
in  theology  in  1968.  (She  found  the  pro- 
gram admirably  thorough,  "a  far  cry  from 
the  provincialism  I  had  met  10  years  ear- 
lier.") After  telling  Willham  McFadden, 
S.J.,  in  her  letter  of  application  that  she 
believed  she  was  "prepared  to  teach  any 
major  subject  in  doctrinal  theology — but 
not  Scripture,"  she  began  to  teach  at 
Georgetown  University  in  1967.  She 
remained  on  its  faculty  for  the  next  28 
years,  becoming  a  full  professor  in  1977 
and  Landegger  Distinguished  Professor  of 
Theology  in  1990.  Soon  a  lifelong  pattern 
was  set:  full  participation  in  her  depart- 
ment and  the  life  of  the  university,  regular 
publication,  indefatigable  lecture  tours,  £ 
summer  courses  given  throughout  the  ° 
country — and  a  deep  personal  commit-  g 
ment  to  prayer,  the  sacraments  and  spiri-  £ 
tual  direction.   In  her  first  years  at? 
Georgetown,  Monika  also  adopted  her^ 
three  children:  Erica,  Michael  and  Carlos,  g 
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Her  first  published  book,  What  Are  the 
Theologians  Saying?  (1970),  was  typical:  a 
slender,  remarkably  clear  and  cogent  sur- 
vey of  contemporary  Catholic  thought  on 
topics  ranging  from  dogmatic  develop- 
ment to  the  question  of  salvation  in  other 
world  religions.  It  was  her  conviction  that 
"all  our  theology  is  reflection  on  the  prax- 
is of  our  lives  as  Christians,  and  that  all  the 
official  teaching  of  the  church  is  the  prod- 
uct of  a  communal  discernment  of  the 
appropriateness  of  what  emerges  from  the 
theological  reflection  on  experience." 

She  went  on  to  publish  books  on  the 
sacraments,  the  Christian  creeds,  tradi- 
tion, the  Eucharist  and  eschatology.  She 
became  known  as  an  ardent  voice  for 
aggiornamento  and  was  regularly  subject- 
ed during  her  lectures  to  protesters  and 
hecklers.  Later  she  wrote  that  "it  is  almost 
tautologous  to  say  that  it  is  our  vocation  to 
be  in  trouble,  to  be  misunderstood,  to  be 
accused  of  scandal  and  error,  and  to  be 
seen  as  a  public  danger." 

By  1980  Monika  had  become  an 
acknowledged  leader  in  the  church,  not  so 
much  as  a  theological  innovator  but  rather 
as  a  tireless  and  eloquent  ambassador  for 
the  best  Gospel  news  that  was  being 
wrung  from  the  wisdom  of  the  tradition  in 
order  to  respond  to  the  urgent  questions 
of  our  time.  She  was  already  an  editor  for 
the  Journal  of  Ecumenical  Studies  and  had 
spent  a  sabbatical  at  Tantur  in  Jerusalem. 
She  now  became  an  editor  for  Michael 
Glazier  Publications  and  Theological 
Studies,  among  others,  and  in  1985-86 
was  a  research  fellow  at  the  Woodrow 
Wilson  International  Center  for  Scholars. 
Her  internationalism  was  evident  in  her 
service  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  the 
International  Federation  of  Catholic 
Universities,  based  in  Paris,  and  in  being  a 
founding  board  member  of  the 
International  Federation  of  Associations 
of  Christian  Higher  Education,  based  in 
India. 

Early  in  the  1980's  she  published  her 
widely  read  Understanding  Catholicism 
(1981),  which  proposes  that  "the  message 
of  Jesus  had  to  do  first  of  all  with  the  pow- 
erful and  compassionate  fidelity  of  God." 
Two  years  later,  in  Jesus:  The  Compassion  of 
God,  she  pursued  this  basic  insight  in 
response  to  questions  raised  by  the  libera- 
tion movements  of  the  time.  She  pub- 
lished on  feminism,  war  and  peace,  recon- 
ciliation and  conversion,  and  the  liturgical 


readings  of  the  church  year.  During  these 
years  she  received  13  of  her  32  honorary 
degrees  and  eight  of  her  15  named  awards, 
including  the  John  Courtney  Murray 
Award  in  1984  from  the  Catholic 
Theological  Society  of  America  and  the 
Theodore  M.  Hesburgh,  C.S.C.,  Award 
from  the  Association  of  Catholic  Colleges 
and  Universities  in  1994.  In  1994,  with 
Michael  Glazier,  she  also  co-edited  the 
Modern  Catholic  Encyclopedia. 

Monika  served  as  president  of  the 
Catholic  Theological  Society  of  America 
in  1986-87,  and  many  of  its  members  well 
remember  her  presidential  address  in 


Philadelphia,  titled  "The  Role  of  the 
Theologian  in  Today's  Church." 
Reprising  an  earlier  theme,  which  she  had 
taken  up  from  Bernard  Lonergan,  S.J.,  she 
spoke  of  the  "spiraling  sequence"  of  doc- 
trinal development,  which  moves  from  the 
experience  of  the  Christian  people  and 
their  first-order  reflection,  through  the 
specialized  work  of  theological  discussion, 
toward  the  formulations  of  the  church's 
official  teaching — and  then  back  again  to 
fresh  experience  of  Gospel  liberation. 
With  her  accustomed  deft  touch  she  also 
sketched  the  theologian's  (and  her  own) 
many  roles:  myth-maker;  fool  or  court 
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jester  challenging  prejudu  es;  comforter  or 
reconciler;  builder  of  constructive  theolo- 
gy; archivist  treasuring  the  cumulative 
wisdom  of  the  past;  a  tic  evaluating  how 
the  wisdom  of  the  past  serves  the  needs  of 
the  present;  archaeologist  searching  the 
sources  for  new  insight;  and  ghost  no 
longer  visible  because  her  ideas  have  been 
assimilated.  After  a  difficult  year  for  theol- 
ogy and  dieologians,  it  was  a  moment  of 
challenge  and  encouragement. 

In  1996  Monika  left  Georgetown  to 
become  the  executive  director  and  then 
president  of  the  Association  of  Catholic 
Colleges  and  Universities.  It  was  typical 
of  her  to  seek  the  greater  good  of  the 
Catholic  community.  American  Catholic 
education  was  undergoing  significant 
new  developments  of  its  committed  and 
vigorous  voice  on  the  national  academic 
scene.  There  was  also  the  question  of 
how  it  should  appropriately  respond  to 
the  apostolic  constitution  Ex  Corde 
Ecclesiae  (1990).  Monika  was  tireless  in 
her  defense  of  academic  freedom  and 
institutional  autonomy,  in  part  because 
she  knew  how  much  Catholic  institu- 
tions were  contributing  to  American 
higher  education  and  what  the  source 
was  for  their  deepest  inspiration,  in  part 
also  because  her  understanding  of  the 
church  required  it  to  be  more  communi- 
tarian and  dialogical.  The  humanism  of 


her  early  education,  her  reverence  for 
the  wisdom  of  the  past,  her  courage  in 
recognizing  the  real  questions  of  her 
time,  her  depth  of  prayerful  dedication 
and  her  prodigious  energy  all  combined 
to  make  her  office  indispensable  for 
everyone  who  was  committed  both  to 
academic  excellence  and  to  the  promise 
of  the  Gospel. 

During  her  years  at  the  A.C.C.U., 
Monika  continued  to  conduct  workshops 
and  seminars  in  parishes  and  at  diocesan 
ministry  days.  In  2003  she  received  the 
Ann  O'Hara  Graff  Award  from  the 
Women's  Seminar  on  Constructive 
Theology  of  the  C.T.S.A.  She  also  man- 
aged to  write  not  only  a  good  many  essays 
on  theology  and  education  but  two  books: 
Guests  of  God:  Stewards  of  Divine  Creation 
(2000),  which  was  illustrated  by  her 
daughter,  Erica,  and  Public  Dimensions  of  a 
Believer  s  Life:  Rediscovering  the  Cardinal 
Virtues  (just  published  by  Sheed  and 
Ward).  The  latter  points  to  the  major 
project  on  which  she  had  planned  to 
embark,  a  full  exploration  of  the  theolog- 
ical virtues  as  a  way  of  life.  "I  want,"  she 
wrote  to  her  Woodstock  colleagues,  "to 
bring  the  tradition  with  its  wealth  of 
teaching  about  the  theological  virtues  to 
meet  inquiring  Catholic  intellectuals 
where  they  really  are  in  their  experience 
and  their  thinking."  Her  audience  had  not 


really  changed,  nor  had  her  confidence  in 
the  Gospel,  and  certainly  not  her  courage. 

Mourning  Monika  with  her  three 
children,  her  three  grandchildren  and 
her  two  sisters,  we  should  allow  her  the 
last  word.  In  her  Marianist  Lecture  at 
Dayton  University  in  1993,  she  said:  "In 
my  journey  through  the  twentieth  centu- 
ry as  a  Catholic  scholar,  what  have  I  real- 
ly learned?  First  of  all,  that  we  cannot 
keep  the  Holy  Spirit  out  of  the  church, 
no  matter  how  much  we  try  to  domesti- 
cate the  whole  enterprise.  Secondly,  that 
the  church  is  wiser  and  more  faithful 
when  it  listens  discerningly  to  many 
voices,  even  those  from  outside  its  own 
boundaries.  Thirdly,  that  we,  all  of  us, 
are  the  bearers  of  tradition  and  the 
shapers  of  it  for  the  future,  and  that  we 
have  immense  wealth  entrusted  to  us. 
Fourthly,  never  to  be  afraid  of  the  truth, 
but  to  seek  truth  with  humility  and  faith 
and  the  readiness  to  be  proved  wrong 
and  to  begin  the  search  again.  Fifthly, 
that  conflict  is  part  of  growth  and  the 
shaping  of  tradition,  but  that  hatred  and 
rejection  of  those  who  differ  need  not  be. 
And  last,  that  as  educated  Catholics  of 
our  time  we  are  part  of  a  very  important 
intellectual  contribution  to  our  society 
and  to  the  world — a  contribution  that  is 
an  integral  component  of  the  redemp- 
tion." 0 
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Hope  in  Focus 


To  Live  Is  to  Hope 

BY  LADISLAS  ORSY 

This  is  the  first  of  four  pieces  on  hope  in  the  life  of  Christians  offered  to  the  readers  of  America  over  the  seasons  of  Advent  and  Christmas.  They  will 
not  he  exhaustive  expositions  but  promptings  for  meditation,  fragmented  insights  into  the  mystery  of  Christian  hope.  Mysteries  reveal  themselves  in 
this  way:  they  let  us  glimpse  some  of  their  qualities  but  never  comprehend  their  inner  core.  The  best  a  writer  can  do  is  call  attention  to  an  unusual 
reality  in  our  midst  so  as  to  awake  wonder  in  the  readers.  Then  they  must  take  over.  They  must  turn  to  the  inner  gift,  watch  it  and  let  it  unfold. 


WE  ARE  PILGRIM  PEOPLE. 
So  the  Second  Vatican 
Council  proclaimed  16 
times  in  its  documents. 
Ever  since  Catholics  heard  these  words, 
they  have  echoed  them  in  songs  and 
chants:  we  are  pilgrims  on  die  march, 
"for  here  we  have  no  lasting  city,  but 
we  seek  the  city  which  is  to  come" 
(Heb  13:14).  We  are  on  the  road  from 
a  vale  of  tears  to  the  place  where  "God 
will  wipe  away  every  tear  from  their 
eyes"  (Rev  7:17). 

For  such  a  journey,  much  energy 
is  needed,  and  hope  provides  it.  We 
are  on  the  go  because  we  hope  that  we 
shall  see  what  no  eye  has  seen,  hear  what 
no  car  heard,  know  what  no  human  heart 
conceived  (cf.  1  Cor  2:9).  Our  hope  is 
the  driving  force. 

If  hope  keeps  pilgrims  on  the 
march,  the  greatest  calamity  that 
could  befall  them  is  the  loss  of  hope. 
Should  that  happen,  their  journey 
would  no  longer  make  any  sense.  It 
would  be  a  march  into  an  immense 
void. 

To  be  without  hope  is  to  be  a  pris- 
oner in  an  empty  space,  to  be  locked  up  in 
time  that  does  not  move  ahead.  Where 
there  is  no  hope,  there  is  no  life. 

When  I  was  a  child  in  Hungary,  we 
had  a  good  and  holy  bishop.  True,  one  of 
his  books  was  put  on  the  Index  (it  "smelled" 
of  Modernism,  as  it  later  transpired), 
which  hurt  him  deeply  but  did  not  bother 
his  people.  After  he  died  they  built  a 
church  in  his  memory;  to  this  day  it  con- 
tinues to  be  a  place  of  pilgrimage.  His 
beatification  process  is  in  progress. 


At  any  rate,  as  I  was  struggling  with  my 
first  lessons  in  Latin,  I  became  intrigued  by 
the  motto  on  his  coat  of  arms:  Dum  spiro 
spew,  "As  long  as  I  breathe,  I  hope" — or,  in 
a  more  liberal  rendition — "To  live  is  to 
hope."  I  have  never  forgotten  this  motto. 


ladislas  orsy,  s.J.,  is  a  professor  at 
Georgetown  University  Law  Center  in 
Washington,  D.C. 


In  all  my  comings  and  goings,  the  simple 
rhyme  of  his  words  has  stayed  with  me. 
Over  the  many  years,  their  meaning 
unfolded:  God  joins  life  and  hope  together 
and  no  human  being  should  put  them 
asunder. 

We  live  as  long  as  we  hope;  we  five  as 
much  as  we  hope.  Loss  of  hope  is  a  loss  of 
fife.  Blessed  are  they  who  dare  to  hope,  for 
they  will  have  fife. 

If  hope  is  such  a  blessing,  it  is  both  sad 
and  alarming  to  know  that  there  are 
among  us,  in  our  household,  in  our 
Catholic  communion,  people  who  are  los- 
ing hope. 

Why  would  good  pilgrims  lose  hope 


when  this  amounts  to  a  loss  of  life?  Surely, 
the  heavenly  Jerusalem  is  still  there, 
granted,  in  a  distance  and  unseen,  but 
"built  as  a  city  which  is  bound  firmly 
together"  (Ps  122:3),  with  its  gates  open 
wide.  Surely  God's  promise  about  no 
tears,  no  crying,  no  pain  and  no  death 
is  as  valid  as  ever!  Surely  God  cannot 
fail  to  wait  for  the  homecoming  of  his 
earthly  children! 

Why  then  the  loss  of  hope?  Is  it 
conceivable  that  good  people  find 
themselves  on  the  verge  of  despair 
because  inwardly  and  outwardly  they 
have  built  up  false  expectations: 
because  they  put  their  hope  into 
human  constructs — laws,  rules  and 
institutions — that  failed  them  miser- 
ably? Or,  because  they  waited  on  per- 
sons for  their  redemption — popes, 
bishops  and  priests — who  did  not 
deliver? 

Yes,  such  misadventures  are  con- 
ceivable. And  if  they  teach  us  a  lesson, 
it  is  that  to  hope  well,  we  must  rid  our- 
selves of  the  expectations  of  our  own 
creation  that  may  blind  us  to  God's 
luminous  promises.  Advent  is  a  season 
for  conversion;  the  days  are  good  ones  for 
housecleaning. 

Yet  our  task  is  not  to  judge  anyone. 
God  alone  understands  what  happens  and 
why.  With  him  there  is  always  a  fresh 
start. 

We  should  rather  be  guided  by  a  spark 
of  hope — to  reflect  and  to  pray — no  matter 
how  we  feel  now:  weak  or  strong,  full  of 
hope  or  in  despair.  The  time  is  favorable; 
the  feast  of  our  Savior's  birth  is  approach- 
ing. It  is  a  special  time  of  fight  and  grace. 
Light  we  need  to  understand  correcdy 
what  hope  is;  grace  we  need  to  live  by  it. 

Our  Advent  prayer  can  be:  Lord,  I  do 
hope;  help  my  lack  of  hope!  f$ 
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German  people.  In  1946,  before  he  was 
appointed  to  his  German  positions,  he 
issued  a  pastoral  letter,  One  World,  to  his 
Fargo  flock  that  argued  all  these  points.  It 
did  not  downplay  German  atrocities, 
including  what  was  known  of  the 
Holocaust  at  that  time.  It  also  decried 
Soviet  atrocities  in  the  takeover  of  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  bombing  of  civilians  dur- 
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Church  and  faith  he  sought  to  defend." 
Finally,  "Muench  legitimized  the  Cadiolic 
Church's  failure  during  this  period  to  con- 
front the  nature  of  its  own  complicity  in 
Nazism's  an ti -Jewish  ideology." 

Given  the  anti-Semitic  attitude  of 
most  of  the  American  and  German  clergy 
during  this  period,  along  with  the  domi- 
nating anti-Communism  of  the  early  cold 
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Book  Reviews 

war,  Muench's  attitude  is  not  surprising. 
But  there  is  so  much  guilt  by  implication 
and  by  association  in  this  book  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  accept  it  as  an  objective  academic 
work.  Among  the  many  examples  of  this  is 
the  author's  examination  of  Muench's  One 
World  pastoral  letter.  She  says  that 
Muench's  "use  of  the 
term  'Christian'  charity 
implies  that  virtues  such 
as  'love,'  'mercy,'  'for- 
giveness,' and  'justice'  are 
strictly  Christian 
virtues,"  and  therefore 
"the  law  of  love  was  the 
law  of  Jesus  Christ, 
which  by  definition 
excluded  Jews."  But 
nowhere  in  the  pastoral 
(which  is  included  in  an 
appendix)  does  Muench 
say  that  Jews  are  exclud- 
ed from  the  love  of 
Christ.  Further,  the 
author  places  the  worst 
possible  interpretation  on  Muench's 
response  (or  lack  of  response)  to  routine 
letters  from  relatives  of  war  criminals  ask- 
ing for  his  intervention.  The  book  is  filled 
with  examples  of  guilt  by  association:  viru- 
lent anti-Semites  wrote  to  Muench;  that  he 
did  not  respond  to  these  letters  with  dis- 
avowals makes  him,  in  the  author's  eyes, 
guilty  of  the  same  views. 

Finally,  there  is  an  undercurrent  run- 
ning through  the  book  that  Muench's  atti- 
tude was  die  attitude  of  Pope  Pius  as  well. 
Brown-Fleming  says  that  Pius  "was  a  stout 
Germanophile,  probably  evidenced  best  by 
his  insistence  that  he  and  Muench  speak  in 
German  during  their  audiences."  More 
Likely,  German  was  the  language  they  both 
had  in  common  and  both  spoke  well;  the 
pope's  predilection  for  German  culture, 
stemining  from  his  12  years  as  nuncio  to 
Bavaria  and  Germany  is  well  known.  The 
author  includes  a  gratuitous  appendix  on 
the  historiographical  problem  of  Pius  and 
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Tte  if  the  first  of  four  pieces  on  hope  in  the  life  of  Christian* 
not  be  exhaustive  expositions  but  promptings  for  meditation, 
this  way:  they  let  as  glimpse  some  of  their  qualities  but  nevt 
reality  in  our  midst  so  as  to  awake  wonder  in  the  readers.  T. 


WE  ARE  PILGRIM  PEOPLE. 
So  the  Second  Vatican 
Council  proclaimed  16 
times  in  its  documents. 
Ever  since  Catholics  heard  these  words, 
they  have  echoed  them  in  songs  and 
chants:  we  are  pilgrims  on  the  march, 
"for  here  we  have  no  lasting  city,  but 
we  seek  the  city  which  is  to  come" 
(Heb  13:14).  We  are  on  the  road  from 
a  vale  of  tears  to  the  place  where  "God 
will  wipe  away  every  tear  from  their 
eyes"  (Rev  7:17). 

For  such  a  journey,  much  energy 
is  needed,  and  hope  provides  it.  We 
are  on  the  go  because  we  hope  that  we 
shall  see  what  no  eye  has  seen,  hear  what 
no  ear  heard,  know  what  no  human  heart 
conceived  (cf.  1  Cor  2:9).  Our  hope  is 
the  driving  force. 

If  hope  keeps  pilgrims  on  the 
march,  the  greatest  calamity  that 
could  befall  them  is  the  loss  of  hope. 
Should  that  happen,  their  journey 
would  no  longer  make  any  sense.  It 
would  be  a  march  into  an  immense 
void. 

To  be  without  hope  is  to  be  a  pris- 
oner in  an  empty  space,  to  be  locked  up  in 
time  that  does  not  move  ahead.  Where 
there  is  no  hope,  there  is  no  life. 

When  I  was  a  child  in  Hungary,  we 
had  a  good  and  holy  bishop.  True,  one  of 
his  books  was  put  on  the  Index  (it  "smelled" 
of  Modernism,  as  it  later  transpired), 
which  hurt  him  deeply  but  did  not  bother 
his  people.  After  he  died  they  built  a 
church  in  his  memory;  to  this  day  it  con- 
tinues to  be  a  place  of  pilgrimage.  His 
beatification  process  is  in  progress. 


ladislas  orsy.  s.J.,  is  a  professor  at 
Georgetown  University  Law  Center  in 
Washington,  D.C. 
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much  as  we  hope.  Loss  of  hope  is  a  loss  of 
life.  Blessed  are  they  who  dare  to  hope,  for 
they  will  have  life. 

If  hope  is  such  a  blessing,  it  is  both  sad 
and  alarming  to  know  that  there  are 
among  us,  in  our  household,  in  our 
Catholic  communion,  people  who  are  los- 
ing hope. 

Why  would  good  pilgrims  lose  hope 
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of  hope — to  reflect  and  to  pray — no  matter 
how  we  feel  now:  weak  or  strong,  full  of 
hope  or  in  despair.  The  time  is  favorable; 
the  feast  of  our  Savior's  birth  is  approach- 
ing. It  is  a  special  time  of  light  and  grace. 
Light  we  need  to  understand  correcdy 
what  hope  is;  grace  we  need  to  live  by  it. 

Our  Advent  prayer  can  be:  Lord,  I  do 
hope;  help  my  lack  of  hope!  f$ 
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The  Holocaust  and 
Catholic  Conscience 

Cardinal  Aloisius  Muench  and  the 
Guilt  Question  in  Germany 

By  Suzanne  Brown-Fleming 

Univ.  of  Notre  Dame  Press.  240p  $45 
ISBN  0268021864 

The  study  of  the  Catholic  response  to  the 
Holocaust  goes  beyond  the  event  itself,  as 
demonstrated  in  this  work  by  Suzanne 
Brown-Fleming,  a  historian  with  the 
United  States  Holocaust  Memorial 
Museum.  In  The  Holocaust  and  Catholic 
Conscience  she  probes  the  career  of  Aloisius 
Muench,  one  of  the  most  controversial  fig- 
ures of  the  postwar  period. 

Muench  was  the  Bishop  of  Fargo, 
N.D.,  when  he  was  appointed  apostolic 
visitor  to  a  defeated  and  divided  Germany 
by  Pius  XII  in  1946.  In  1951  the  pope 
named  him  nuncio  to  the  new  West 
German  state,  where  he  remained  until  he 
was  made  a  cardinal  by  John  XXIII  in 
1959.  At  the  same  time  as  his  initial 
appointment,  he  was  also  selected  by  the 
American  government  as  liaison  represen- 
tative between  the  Catholic  Church 
authorities  and  the  Office  of  Military 
Government  in  the  United  States  Zone. 

Coming  from  a  largely  German- 
American,  upper-Mdwestern  diocese  in 
North  Dakota,  Muench  appeared  as  a  god- 
send to  defeated  German  Catholics.  He 
sympathized  with  their  plight,  especially 
the  suffering  of  Germans  at  the  hands  of 
the  Allied  authorities,  accepted  and  agreed 
with  their  notion  that  Germans  should  not 
bear  collective  responsibility  for  the  crimes 
of  the  Nazi  era  and  argued  that  Nazi  crim- 
inals were  a  small  proportion  of  the 
German  people.  In  1946,  before  he  was 
appointed  to  his  German  positions,  he 
issued  a  pastoral  letter,  One  World,  to  his 
Fargo  flock  that  argued  all  these  points.  It 
did  not  downplay  German  atrocities, 
including  what  was  known  of  the 
Holocaust  at  that  time.  It  also  decried 
Soviet  atrocities  in  the  takeover  of  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  bombing  of  civilians  dur- 


ing the  war,  including  the  Allied  bombing 
of  German  and  Japanese  cities.  Muench 
emphasized  the  forced  displacement  of 
ethnic  Germans.  Excerpts  from  the  pas- 
toral, without  the  mention  of  the 
Holocaust,  were  reprinted  in  Germany 
without  Muench's  permission. 

The  result  was  that 
Muench  became  a  focal 
point  for  German 
resentment  toward 
Allied  policies,  and  he 
received  thousands  of 
letters  asking  for  some 
intervention,  either 
papal  or  American.  This 
intervention  included 
requests  for  clemency 
for  Nazi  criminals. 
Running  through  both 
the  letters  and  Muench's 
responses  and  discus- 
sions with  American 
authorities  was  a  strain 
of  anti-Semitism,  some- 
times virulent,  sometimes  mild.  Much  of  it 
was  directed  against  the  "Thirty-niners," 
those  Germans,  mainly  Jews,  who  left 
Germany  before  the  outbreak  of  war  in 
1939,  and  who  returned  with  the  military 
occupation  authorities  to  play  a  major  role 
in  occupation  policies.  The  Germans  dis- 
liked them  and  so  did  Muench,  and  so  also 
did  some  American  occupation  authorities. 
Brown-Fleming's  account  of  this  story  is 
based  on  large  amounts  of  material  in  the 
Muench  archives  at  The  Catholic 
University  in  Washington,  D.C. 

The  author's  conclusion  is  that 
Muench's  "openly  partisan,  philo-Genuan 
position  provided  psychological  comfort  to 
many  German  Catholics,  and  that  he 
viewed  Jews  as  harmful,"  believing  "them 
to  be  in  control  of  American  policy-mak- 
ing in  Germany"  and  fearing  them  "as 
avengers  who  wished  to  harm  victimized 
Germans."  This  "was  damaging  to  the 
Church  and  faith  he  sought  to  defend." 
Finally,  "Muench  legitimized  the  Cadiolic 
Church's  failure  during  this  period  to  con- 
front the  nature  of  its  own  complicity  in 
Nazism's  anti-Jewish  ideology." 

Given  the  anti-Semitic  attitude  of 
most  of  the  American  and  German  clergy 
during  this  period,  along  with  the  domi- 
nating anti-Communism  of  the  early  cold 


war,  Muench's  attitude  is  not  surprising. 
But  there  is  so  much  guilt  by  implication 
and  by  association  in  this  book  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  accept  it  as  an  objective  academic 
work.  Among  the  many  examples  of  this  is 
the  author's  examination  of  Muench's  One 
World  pastoral  letter.  She  says  that 
Muench's  "use  of  the 
term  'Christian'  charity 
implies  that  virtues  such 
as  'love,'  'mercy,'  'for- 
giveness,' and  'justice'  are 
strictly  Christian 
virtues,"  and  therefore 
"the  law  of  love  was  the 
law  of  Jesus  Christ, 
which  by  definition 
excluded  Jews."  But 
nowhere  in  the  pastoral 
(which  is  included  in  an 
appendrx)  does  Muench 
say  that  Jews  are  exclud- 
ed from  the  love  of 
Christ.  Further,  the 
author  places  the  worst 
possible  interpretation  on  Muench's 
response  (or  lack  of  response)  to  routine 
letters  from  relatives  of  war  criminals  ask- 
ing for  his  intervention.  The  book  is  filled 
with  examples  of  guilt  by  association:  viru- 
lent anti-Semites  wrote  to  Muench;  that  he 
did  not  respond  to  these  letters  with  dis- 
avowals makes  him,  in  the  author's  eyes, 
guilty  of  the  same  views. 

Finally,  there  is  an  undercurrent  run- 
ning through  the  book  that  Muench's  atti- 
tude was  the  attitude  of  Pope  Pius  as  well. 
Brown-Fleming  says  that  Pius  "was  a  stout 
Germanophile,  probably  evidenced  best  by 
his  insistence  that  he  and  Muench  speak  in 
German  during  their  audiences."  More 
likely,  German  was  the  language  they  both 
had  in  common  and  both  spoke  well;  the 
pope's  predilection  for  German  culture, 
stemming  from  his  12  years  as  nuncio  to 
Bavaria  and  Germany  is  well  known.  The 
author  includes  a  gratuitous  appendix  on 
the  historiographical  problem  of  Pius  and 
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the  Holocaust  that  rounds  up  all  the  usual 
anti-Pius  addicts  (Cornwell,  Carroll, 
Kertzer,  Zuccotti,  Rubenstein  and  others) 
and  praises  all  in  varying  degrees. 

That  centuries  of  Christian  (not  just 
Catholic)  anti-Semitism  paved  the  way  for 
the  Holocaust  is  an  accepted  fact;  that  Pope 
Pius  did  not  forthrightly  condemn  die 
Holocaust  as  it  was  happening  (for  various 
reasons)  is  true;  and  that  in  the  postwar 
period  the  pope,  through  his  emissary 
Aloisius  Muench,  was  sympathetic  to  the 
plight  of  German  Catholics,  is  also  true. 
Would  we  expect  anything  different?  The 
popes  were  just  as  sympathetic  to  the  plight 
of  German  Catholics  during  the  Nazi 
regime  as  well.  Nor  has  the  modem  papa- 
cy ever  endorsed  the  notion  of  collective 
responsibility  for  secular  crimes. 

However  much  we  may  wish  that 
popes  and  their  representatives  were  more 
prophetic,  it  is  axiomatic  that  they  have 
generally  been  more  concerned  with  pro- 
tecting the  institutional  church.  The  com- 
plexities of  papal  policy  do  not  lend  them- 
selves to  facile  interpretations. 

Jose  M.  Sanchez 

Split  in  Two 

Divided  by  God 

America's  Church-State  Problem- 
atic) What  We  Should  Do  About  It 

By  Noah  Feldman 

Fan-ar,  Straus  and  Giroux.  25  lp  $25 
ISBN 0374281319 

My  parish  church  in  the  Williamsburg 
section  of  Brooklyn  announced  its  politi- 
cal inclinations  with  a  poster  hung  in  a 
glass-encased  bulletin  board  just  inside  the 
front  entrance  during  the  1960's  and  early 
70's.  The  photo  showed  an  aborted  fetus 
lying  at  the  bottom  of  a  silver  bucket  with 
the  inscription  "Choose  Life." 

The  use  of  such  stark  imagery  to 
inspire  moral  outrage  and  action  on  behalf 
of  a  specific  kind  of  pro-life  legislative 
agenda  is  emblematic  of  the  stakes  in  the 
battle  between  citizens  debating  the  role  of 
religion  in  American  public  life. 

In  Divided  by  God,  a  well-researched, 
provocative  and  tlioughtful  treatise,  Noah 
Feldman  of  the  New  York  University  Law 
School  sees  the  conflict  through  the  eyes  of 
two  different  constituencies:  values  evan- 


gelicals and  legal  secularists.  The  first 
group  insists  on  the  direct  relevance  of  reli- 
gious values  to  political  life.  The  second 
group  believes  that  religion  should  be  kept 
out  of  the  public  sphere.  "The  conflict 
between  these  two  groups  now  threatens 
to  destroy  a  common  national  vision," 
writes  Feldman. 

Before  proposing  his  solution  to  this 
church/state  divide,  Feldman  traces  the 
historical  roots  of  the  conflict  by  remind- 
ing us  that  Americans  have  been  debating 
this  volatile  mix  of  law  and  religion  since 
the  age  of  die  founding  fathers.  "On  June 
12,  1788,  James  Madison,  the  Father  of 
religious  liberty,  stood  before  the  Virginia 
Convention  debating  the  ratification  of  the 
Constitution  and  opposed  the  First 
Amendment." 

The  arguments  on  behalf  of  religious 
tolerance  and  liberty  of  conscience  put 
forth  by  the  framers,  primarily  through  the 
influence  of  the  17th-century  British 
philosopher  John  Locke,  Madison 
believed,  did  not  require  constitutional 
protection.  "Religious  diversity  would 
guarantee  religious  freedom  by  itself," 
Feldman  writes.  This  would  be  proven 
wrong  when  Tennessee  authorities  arrest- 
ed a  young  substitute  teacher  named  John 
Scopes  for  introducing  his  students  to 
Charles  Darwin's  theory  of  evolution  in  a 
public  school. 

The  biblical  literalists,  as  Feldman  calls 
them,  insisted  that  only  the  biblical  vision 
of  creation  as  described  in  the  Old 
Testament  should  be  taught  to  their  chil- 
dren in  the  public  schools.  With  William 
Jennings  Bryan  as  their  advocate,  these 
forerunners  of  the  "values  evangelicals" 
argued  that  God's  vision  as  revealed  in  the 
Bible  surpassed  all  others.  In  a  dramatic 
cross-examination,  Scopes'  defense  attor- 
ney, Clarence  Darrow,  "challenged  Bryan 
to  explain  how  Joshua  could  have  made  the 
Earth  stand  still  without  causing  earth- 
quakes or  other  terrestrial  disasters." 

Though  Scopes  was  convicted  and 
fined  $100  by  "a  judge  eager  to  avoid  mak- 
ing a  martyr  out  of  him,"  the  biblical  fun- 
damentalists gained  only  a  partial  victory 
by  generating  a  large  amount  of  publicity 
for  their  cause. 

Feldman  corrects  the  historical  fallacy 
put  forth  by  a  subsequent  film  and  stage 
play  that  the  Scopes  trial  added  to  the  legal 
precedents  regarding  the  constitutional 
separation  of  church  and  state.  Darrow 
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argued  instead  that  the  law  banning  the 
teaching  of  evolution  violated  his  client's 
free  speech  rights,  according  to  Feldman. 

When  the  elected  chief  justice  of  the 
Alabama  Supreme  Court,  Judge  Roy 
Moore,  arranged  for  the  erection  of  a 
block  of  granite  displaying  the  Ten 
Commandments  in  the  rotunda  of  his 
courthouse  in  August  2003,  he  violated  die 
orthodoxy  of  legal  secularists  seeking  to 
keep  "religion  out  of  the  public  sphere."  A 
federal  district  court  concluded  that  the 
monument  was  an  unconstitutional 
infringement  on  the  separation  of  church 
and  state,  and  ordered  its  removal.  Later 
that  summer,  a  federal  appeals  court 
agreed  and  upheld  the  decision. 

Court  decisions  like  this  one,  accord- 
ing to  Feldman,  serve  as  the  intellectual 
foundation  for  the  argument  that  religious 
values  must  remain  out- 
side the  realm  of  public 
policy.  "Religious  diver- 
sity could  be  reconciled 
with  national  unity  by 
keeping  the  state  secu- 
lar," he  writes. 

An  unlikely  charac- 
ter, in  the  person  of 
Supreme  Court  Justice 
Hugo  Black,  would  step 
forward  to  become 
what  Feldman  calls  the 
"godfather  of  legal  sec- 
ularism." Raised  amid 
the  populism  of 
Alabama  that  led  him 
from  a  short  stint  in  the 
Klan  to  the  ranks  of  F.D.R.  and  New  Deal 
loyalists,  Black  believed  that  the 
Establishment  Clause's  major  purpose  was 
to  protect  religious  minorities  from  perse- 
cution. He  set  forth  the  legal  credo  of  legal 
secularism,  writing  for  the  majority  in 
Everson  v.  Board  of  Education  Ewing 
Township:  "Neither  a  state  nor  the 
Federal  Government  can  set  up  a  church. 
Neither  can  pass  laws  which  aid  one  reli- 
gion, aid  all  religions,  or  prefer  one  reli- 
gion over  another....  In  the  words  of 
Jefferson,  the  clause  against  establishment 
of  religion  by  law  was  intended  to  erect  'a 
wall  of  separation  between  Church  and 
State.'" 

Subsequent  decisions  outlawing  segre- 
gation and  discrimination  in  the  work- 
place, legalizing  abortion  and  extending 
voting  rights  to  women  and  African- 
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Americans  would  further  strengthen  this 
secular  constituency. 

Beginning  in  the  1970's,  however,  the 
legal  secularists  would  have  to  contend 
with  a  new  >  alliance  of  conservative 
Catholics  and  evangelical  Protestants  led 
by  individuals  like  the  Rev.  Jerry  Falwell, 
Pat  Robertson  and  the  Lutheran  minister 
turned  Catholic  priest,  the  Rev.  Richard 
John  Neuhaus.  Feldman  accurately 
describes  Falwell  as  having  a  vision  diat 
"puts  religious  commitment  in  the  service 
of  politics — not  the  other  way  around." 

Nowhere  does  Feldman  deal  exten- 
sively with  the  limitations  of  translating 
religious  sentiments  into  law.  The  drama 
surrounding  the  legal  prohibition  of  alco- 
hol in  die  1920's,  for  instance,  serves  as  an 
important  case  study  and  ought  to  have 
been  included  in  the  book.  Also,  I  believe 
Feldman  has  made  a  mis- 
take in  not  acknowledg- 
ing and  discussing  the 
contributions  of  the 
Jesuit  theologian  John 
Courtney  Murray  to  the 
debate  regarding  the  role 
of  religion  in  public  life. 
Murray's  belief  that 
Catholics,  Protestants, 
Muslims  and  Jews  all 
have  an  important  con- 
tribution to  make  to  the 
public  debate  on  a  range 
of  issues  as  long  as  they 
used  the  language  of  nat- 
ural law,  not  religious 
language,  to  advance 
their  arguments  always  adds  to  any  discus- 
sion of  the  role  of  religion  in  the  public 
square. 

I  would  also  have  liked  to  read  a  dis- 
cussion about  implementing  a  constitu- 
tionally sound  proposal  for  school  vouch- 
ers patterned  on  the  G.I.  Bill. 

Feldman  credits  both  groups  with  par- 
tial victories  and  with  expanding  the 
parameters  of  the  debate.  The  secularists 
broke  the  assumption  that  everyone  is 
Christian  and  succeeded  in  having  school 
prayer  deemed  unconstitutional.  The 
evangelicals  helped  to  create  an  atmo- 
sphere in  which  candidates  for  public  office 
can  speak  openly  about  their  faith.  They 
also  argued  successfully  for  the  passage  of 
school  voucher  programs  throughout  the 
country  that  the  Supreme  Court  ruled 
governments  could  support — so  long  as  it 
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was  a  tuition  voucher  for  parents  to  use  as 
they  see  fit. 

Feldman's  final  proposal  for  the  recon- 
ciliation of  these  two  powerful  constituen- 
cies would  "offer  greater  latitude  for  public 
religious  discourse  and  religious  symbol- 
ism, and  at  die  same  time  insist  on  a  stricter 
ban  on  state  funding  of  religious  institu- 
tions and  activities." 

This  solution  does  not  take  into 
account  the  fact  that  tax  dollars  have  sup- 
ported and  continue  to  support  the  work  of 
various  Catholic,  Jewish,  Protestant  and 
Muslim  social  service  federations  separate- 
ly incorporated  for  constitutional  reasons 
to  allow  them  to  receive  government  sup- 
port. Federal  and  state  dollars  also  support 
the  educational  mission  of  a  variety  of 
faith-based  universities,  including  Boston 
College,  Georgetown,  Yeshiva,  Brandeis 
and  Brigham  Young. 

Even  with  these  shortcomings, 
Divided  by  God  is  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  the  debate,  because  it  avoids 
polemics  and  focuses  on  providing  a 
well-researched,  historical  and  provoca- 
tive discussion  of  two  vital  segments  of 
our  civic  life.  Gene  Roman 
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Letters 


Already  in  Place 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  assume  that 
the  recent  meeting  in  Rome  of  the 
World  Synod  of  Bishops  did  very  little 
to  alleviate  the  associated  problems  of 
the  unavailability  of  the  Holy 
Eucharist  and  the  shortage  of  priests 
(Signs  of  the  Times,  10/31).  A  deci- 
sion to  go  with  married  priests,  sud- 
denly and  everywhere,  would  have 
been  a  colossal  disturbance.  But  the 
ordination  of  married  viri  probati  was 
floated  at  the  synod.  Married  convert 
ministers  are  considered  such,  and  are 
ordained.  Therefore,  the  policy  of 
ordaining  viri  probati  is  already  in 
place.  This  policy  can  easily  be 
extended,  a  quantitative  change  only, 
to  permanent  deacons.  They,  of 
course,  would  have  to  request  priestly 
ordination.  There  is  little  reason  to 
think  they  would  not  be  offered  the 
same  treatment  as  converts.  Neither  of 
these  groups,  by  the  way,  has  been 
involved  in  the  sexual  scandal. 

(Rev.)  Connell  J.  Maguire 
Riviera  Beach,  Fla. 
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Living  the  Vision 

Robert  Ellsberg's  article  on  Charles  de 
Foucauld,  "Evangelism  of  Presence" 
(1 1/14),  brought  to  mind  an  evange- 
lism of  presence  that  is  being  carried 
out  today  by  Bob  McCahill,  a 
Maryknoll  priest  who  has  lived  among 
the  Muslims  of  Bangladesh  since  1975. 
His  work  is  mainly  with  the  sick  and 
needy.  In  his  book,  Dialogue  of  Life:  A 
Christian  A?nong  Allah's  Poor  (Orbis, 
1996),  he  describes  his  mission:  not  to 
convert  his  neighbors  to  Christianity 
but  to  witness  the  love  and  compas- 
sion of  Jesus.  "As  my  faith  teaches,"  he 
writes,  "so  I  believe.  Muslims  are  not 
lost;  they  have  the  same  chance  as  do 
Christians  to  be  saved  by  their  good- 
ness of  life  and  concern  for  others.  I 
seek  out  the  physically  lost,  that  is, 
those  on  the  path  to  bodily  death — to 
save  them,  to  help  them  have  a  better 
life  and,  not  coincidentally,  to  illus- 
trate for  them  Jesus'  unselfish  way." 
Robert  Ellsberg  asserts  that  "Foucauld 
wanted  to  bear  witness  to  the  Gospel 
by  living  it,  by  being  a  friend  and 


brother  to  all."  Father  Bob  McCahill 
has  lived  out  that  vision  for  over  30 
years. 

George  M.  Stapleton 
Park  Forest,  III. 

Favorite  Mythologies 

Just  a  couple  of  comments  on  the  Nov. 
14  issue.  In  Signs  of  the  Times 
America  quotes  Cardinal  Avery  Dulles, 
S.J.,  that  the  council  "needs  to  be 
understood  in  conformity  widi  the  con- 
stant teaching  of  the  church...."  This 
cliche  offends  the  history  of  the  church 
by  subscribing  to  a  view  of  its  history 
that  cannot  stand  the  light  of  day, 
unless  of  course  he  is  referring  to  those 
few  teachings  that  deserve  such  recog- 
nition. In  that  case,  we  can  forget  most 
of  the  favorite  subjects  for  debate  that 
trouble  the  church  today. 

On  the  Letters  pages,  Leon 
Suprenant  seems  to  represent  that  wing 
of  the  Catholic  laity  that  swallowed  a 
seminary  text  without  digesting  its  con- 
tents. The  present  situation  in  the 
church  is  due  chiefly  to  such  indiges- 
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The  Wore 

Whose  Kingdom? 

Second  Sunday  of  Advent  (B),  Dec.  4,  2005 

Readings:  Isa  40:1-5,  9-11;  Ps  85:9-14;  2  Pet  3:8-14;  Mark  1:1-8 

"Conducting  yourselves  in  holiness  and  devotion,  waiting  for  and  hasten in g  the 
coming  of  the  day  of  the  Lord'''  (2  Pet  3:11-12) 


■y  f  vou  WANT  to  drive  a  New 
I    Testament  scholar  crazy,  start  talk- 
I    ing  about  how  we  bring  about  the 
■    kingdom  of  God.  Such  talk  is  both 
unbiblical  and  bad  theology.  It  is  God's 
kingdom  to  bring  when  and  how  God  sees 
fit.  Our  task  (and  privilege)  is  to  bear  wit- 
ness to  and  cooperate  in  God's  work  as 
best  we  can.  The  readings  for  die  Second 
Sunday  of  Advent  provide  an  occasion  to 
consider  whose  kingdom  it  is  and  who  will 
bring  it  about. 

The  Book  of  Isaiah  has  been  aptly 


DANIEL  J.  HARRINGTON,  S.J.,  is  professor  Of 

New  Testament  at  Weston  Jesuit  School  of 
Theology  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 


called  the  Fifth  Gospel,  because  it  has  so 
strongly  shaped  the  language  and»  theolo- 
gy of  the  New  Testament.  The  part 
known  as  Second  Isaiah  (Chapters  40-55) 
reflects  the  hopes  of  the  Jewish  communi- 
ty in  exile  in  Babylon  around  537  B.C. 
They  had  received  permission  from  King 
Cyrus  of  Persia  to  return  home,  and  the 
prophet's  task  was  to  persuade  his  fellow 
Jews  to  go  back  to  Jerusalem. 

Today's  text  from  Isaiah  40  proclaims 
that  Israel  has  been  more  than  sufficiently 
punished  for  whatever  sins  that  may  have 
led  to  its  exile  in  587  B.C.  Now  God  him- 
self will  bring  his  people  home  by  making 
easy  what  would  normally  be  an  arduous 
journey  through  the  desert.  Jerusalem 


herself  is  told  to  look  eastward  and  see 
God  leading  his  people  home  like  a  shep- 
herd leading  his  flock.  God  is  the  one  who 
brings  the  exiles  home,  and  he  does  so 
with  kindness  and  compassion. 

The  beginning  of  Mark's  Gospel 
identifies  John  the  Baptist  in  terms  of  Isa 
40:3,  and  describes  his  activities  and 
prophetic  lifestyle,  as  well  as  his  subordi- 
nation to  Jesus  as  the  "mightier"  one.  In 
his  person  and  baptism,  John  is  great.  But 
Jesus  is  still  greater.  While  John  looks  for- 
ward to  God's  coming  in  power,  he  recog- 
nizes that  the  task  of  inaugurating  the 
presence  of  God's  kingdom  on  earth 
belongs  to  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  and  Son  of 
God.  Jesus  is  the  one  who  will  baptize  with 
the  Holy  Spirit.  John's  task  is  to  bear  wit- 
ness to  and  cooperate  in  Jesus'  divine  mis- 
sion. 

The  one  New  Testament  text  that 
might  suggest  that  we  bring  about  God's 
kingdom  is  2  Pet  3:11-12:  "conducting  £ 
yourselves  in  holiness  and  devotion,  wait-  g 
ing  for  and  hastening  the  coming  of  the  < 
day  of  God."  This  statement  is  part  of  a  £ 
response  to  skeptics  who  were  goading  < 


tion  on  both  right  and  left.  If  more 
Catholics,  both  clerical  and  lay,  had  a 
profound  understanding  of  the  history  of 
the  church,  they  would  gain  perspective 
and  realize  that  their  "issues"  should  not 
divide  Catholics  but  encourage  them  to 
work  together.  It  is  silly  to  talk  about  the 
priesthood  as  if  the  19th-century  model 
was  the  way  Christ  wanted  things.  The 
priesthood  is  sacramentally  central  to 
Catholicism.  Even  when  leaders  stumble, 
Catholics  need  to  unite  in  solving  the 
existing  problems,  not  perpetuating 
favorite  mythologies.  One  faith,  one 
church,  one  baptism  has  never  been  a 
formula  for  stagnancy. 

James  M.  Powell 
Fayetteville.  N.Y. 

Historic  Date 

In  the  news  section,  Signs  of  the  Times, 
on  Nov.  14,  there  is  a  story  about 
Cardinal  Avery  Dulles,  S.J.  ("Dulles 


Discusses  Benedict  XVTs  Views  on 
Vatican  II")  with  a  picture  whose  caption 
says  the  cardinal  was  walking  with  Joseph 
A.  O'Hare,  S.J.,  of  Fordham  University, 
"in  the  streets  of  Rome  on  Feb.  20, 
2003."  The  year  is  not  correct.  The  cap- 
tion refers  to  "the  day  before  he 
[Cardinal  Dulles]  became  a  cardinal"  and 
that  historic  date  was  two  years  earlier, 
Feb.  21,  2001. 

Vincent  A.  Lapomarda,  S.J. 
Worcester,  Mass. 

Many  Pitfalls 

Edward  M.  Welch  advocates  taxing 
wealth  in  his  article  "Taxing  Work" 
(11/14).  While  on  the  surface  this  may 
seem  like  a  good  thing,  in  fact  it  has 
many  pitfalls.  The  wealth  he  advocates 
taxing  includes  dividends  and  capital 
gains.  Corporate  U.S.  dividends  are 
actually  taxed  twice,  once  when  the  com- 
pany reports  income  and  again  when  the 


dividend  is  distributed  to  the  stockhold- 
er. Mutual  fund  capital  gains  payouts  are 
taxed,  even  though  an  investor  chooses 
to  reinvest  those  gains  and  does  not  take 
out  any  "wealth."  Many  retired  folks 
who  have  worked  and  saved  and  invested 
in  stocks  and  mutual  funds  (now  catego- 
rized as  wealth)  all  their  lives  rely  on 
those  dividends  and  capital  gains  for 
their  income.  To  raise  taxes  on  these 
payouts  would  be  unconscionable  for 
these  seniors. 

Raising  the  cap  on  Social  Security 
would  drastically  affect  small-business 
owners,  who  according  to  Small  Business 
Administration  reports  make  up  over  90 
percent  of  all  employers.  Small-business 
owners  would  likely  hire  fewer  workers 
and  limit  their  expansion  so  there  would 
be  fewer  workers  who  would  pay  taxes. 

I  agree  that  Congress  has  spent  reck- 
lessly, including  much  pork,  and  caused 
the  deficit  to  increase  dramatically.  But 
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early  Christians  about  the  nonappearance 
of  God's  kingdom.  The  writer  cites  Ps 
90:4  to  the  effect  that  God's  reckoning  of 
time  is  not  the  same  as  ours,  proposes  that 
the  delay  is  due  to  God's  patience  and 
mercy,  and  affirms  that  while  the  day  of 
the  Lord  will  come  "like  a  thief  (sudden- 
ly and  without  warning),  its  presence  will 
be  unmistakable. 

The  thrust  of  the  argument  is  that  at 
most  our  good  deeds  may  influence  God 
in  deciding  when  is  the  right  time  to  bring 
about  the  day  of  the  Lord,  and  whether  to 
defer  (2  Pet  3:9)  or  hasten  its  arrival  (2  Pet 
3:12;  Mark  13:20).  But  2  Peter  and  the 
other  New  Testament  writers  insist  that  it 
is  God's  kingdom,  and  that  God  will  bring 
about  its  full  manifestation  when  and  how 
God  sees  fit. 

Praying  With  Scripture 

•  How  can  you  cooperate  in  God's 
work  by  making  this  Christmas  sea- 
son a  homecoming  for  "exiles"? 

•  What  do  you  mean  when  you  pray 
"Thy  kingdom  come"? 

•  What  signs  of  the  presence  of 
God's  kingdom  do  you  find  in  your  life 
and  our  world? 


even  there  the  deficit,  as  measured  as  a 
share  of  G.D.P.,  is  expected  to  drop 
sharply,  not  rise. 

All  in  all,  taxing  wealth  in  this  day 
and  age  may  not  be  what  Jesus  would 
have  wanted,  considering  all  of  the 
above. 

Marianne  S.  Battista 
Bordentown,  N.J. 

Rise  Above 

James  Gill's  essay  "Advise  and  Consent" 
(10/31),  should  cause  the  body  politic  to 
reread  Allen  Drury's  book  Advise  and 
Consent.  How  I  wish  politics  were  like  a 
friendly  cribbage  game.  But  the  adage 
"All  is  fair  in  love,  war  and  politics"  still 
prevails.  When  Christ  said,  "Render  to 
Caesar  what  is  Caesar's  and  to  God  what 
is  God's,"  he  made  a  very  profound  state- 
ment about  our  human  nature.  Now  is 
the  time  for  all  good  persons  to  rise 
above  our  weakened  nature.  Just  how  we 
can  come  to  the  aid  of  our  fellow  man  in 
the  current  political  system  is  a  puzzler. 

Thomas  M.  Whaling 
Laguna  Hills,  Calif. 


There's  Something 
About  Mary 


*  *  * 


The  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary  (B),  Dec.  8,  2005 

Readings:  Gen  3:9-15,  20;  98:1-4; 
Eph  1:3-6,  11-12;  Luke  1:26-38 

"Hail,  full  of  grace!  The  Lord  is  with  you" 
(Luke  1:28) 


M 


ANY  PEOPLE,  even  some 
with  extensive  Catholic  edu- 
cation, confuse  the  immacu- 
late conception  of  Mary  and 
the  virginal  conception  of  Jesus. 
According  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  Mary  was  con- 
ceived without  original  sin  and  so  was 
prepared  to  be  the  mother  of  Jesus.  In  this 
respect  Mary  is  unique  among  humans. 
She  is  different  from  the  rest  of  us. 

The  story  of  the  "fall"  or  "original 
sin"  in  Genesis  3  explains  why  there  is 
sin  and  death  in  the  world.  It  describes 
why  and  how  our  first  parents  were 
enticed  into  disobeying  God's  com- 
mandment and  ate  from  the  fruit  of  the 
tree  in  the  middle  of  the  Garden  of 
Eden.  The  serpent  assured  them  that  no 
harm  would  come  to  them,  that  they 
would  become  like  God,  and  that  they 
would  know  good  and  evil.  The  catas- 
trophic results  of  the  disobedience  of 
Adam  and  Eve  included  shame  at  being 
naked,  fear  of  snakes,  pain  in  child  bear- 
ing, the  need  for  physical  work,  and 
death  ("You  are  dust,  and  to  dust  you 
shall  return,"  3:19). 

Luke's  account  of  the  annunciation 
is  also  read  on  the  Fourth  Sunday  of 
Advent.  Then  I  will  focus  on  what  this 
text  suggests  that  we  have  in  common 
with  Maiy.  What  makes  Mary  different 
comes  out  especially  in  the  angel 
Gabriel's  words  of  greeting  to  her:  "Hail, 
full  of  grace!  The  Lord  is  with  you." 
Mary  is  the  special  object  of  divine  favor 
("full  of  grace"),  and  so  it  was  appropri- 
ate for  her  to  become  the  mother  of  the 
Messiah.  This  is  where  the  immaculate 
conception  of  Mary  and  the  virginal  con- 
ception of  Jesus  intersect.  Because  Mary 


alone  was  without  original  sin,  she  alone 
was  worthy  to  bear  the  child  conceived 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  child  called  the 
Son  of  God.  This  is  the  "something"  that 
is  different  about  Mary. 

The  passage  from  Ephesians  is  part 
of  the  great  benediction  or  blessing  at 
the  beginning  of  the  letter.  It  reflects  on 
the  effects  of  Jesus'  life,  death  and  resur- 
rection for  all  those  who  are  in  Christ: 
election,  holiness,  divine  favor  and  so 
forth.  Where  sin  abounded  through 
Adam,  grace  has  superabounded  through 
Christ.  In  the  context  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  what  can  be  predicated 
about  all  those  redeemed  through  and  in 
Christ  can  also  be  predicated  pre-emi- 
nently and  proleptically  (that  is,  by  way 
of  anticipation)  about  Mary. 

Just  as  in  her  sin  Eve  became  the 
mother  of  all  the  living,  so  in  receiving 
the  privilege  of  her  immaculate  concep- 
tion Mary  became  the  mother  of  all 
those  redeemed  through  her  son  Jesus. 
While  Mary  is  different  from  us,  we  can 
become  like  her  through  Christ. 

Daniel  J.  Harrington 

Praying  With  Scripture 

•  What  evidence  do  you  find  for  "origi- 
nal sin"  in  yourself  and  those  around 
you? 

•  Does  Mary's  immaculate  conception 
make  her  more  or  less  approachable 
to  you  in  prayer? 

•  Read  Eph  1:3-14,  meditating  on  its 
applicability  first  to  Mary  and  then  to 
yourself.  What  do  you  take  away  from 
this  exercise? 
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Study  in  Rome  this  summer  (May 
27  -  June  1  7,  2006)  at  the 
University  of  Dallas'  beautiful 
campus  in  the  Alban  Hills 
overlooking  the  Eternal  City. 
Visits  to  the  City  are  combined 
with  class  lectures  to  provide  an 
awe-inspiring,  summer  experience. 


Paul's  Letter  to  the  Romans 


3  credit  hours 

Paul  wrote  his  letter  to  the  Romans  in  the  winter  of  A.D.  57/58.  In  it 
he  develops  his  theology  of  justification  by  faith.  This  course  will 
ponder  the  theme,  insights,  and  theology  of  the  letter.  We  will  take 
advantage  of  the  surroundings  by  examining  the  first  century 
milieu  in  which  the  letter  was  written.  We  will  also  explore  the 
impact  the  letter  has  had  on  the  history  of  Western  Christianity, 
including  the  Protestant  Reformation  and  the  counter-Reformation. 


Liturgy  and  Sacraments 

3  credit  hours 

This  course  examines  the  complicated  theological,  religious,  and 
cultural  origins  of  the  liturgy  and  the  sacraments.  We  will  analyze 
how  these  elements  developed  and  changed  in  response  to  the 
needs  of  the  Church  communities  at  the  time.  Finally  we  will  look  at 
the  liturgy  and  sacraments  in  our  own  day  and  envision  how  the 
Church  can  respond  pastorally  to  our  own  times  and  how  it  might 
respond  in  the  future.  Our  tours  of  Rome  will  offer  a  remarkable 
chance  to  see  this  liturgical  history  in  living  stone,  right  in  the  heart 
of  Christendom. 


New  Testament 


3  credit  hours 

This  course  explores  the  themes,  messages,  and  theologies  of  the 
New  Testament,  with  "field  trips"  to  St.  Peter's  Basilica,  St.  Paul's 
outside  the  walls,  the  catacombs,  the  Colosseum,  the  house  church 
of  St.  Clement,  and  other  sites  significant  for  the  study  of  the  New 
Testament  in  Rome.  The  New  Testament  truly  comes  alive  while  we 
study  it  in  the  city  of  Peter  and  Paul. 


3  credit  hours 


Mark's  Gospel  is  thought  to  have  been  the  first  written.  Its  audience 
was  probably  Roman  Christians  who  had  experienced  severe 
persecution  under  Nero.  Participants  in  the  course  will  delve  into 
the  gospel  and  consider  its  historical  setting,  its  portrait  of  Jesus, 
and  its  attempt  to  apply  the  message  of  Jesus  to  a  (then) 
contemporary  situation,  first-century  Rome.  The  class  will  be 
highlighted  by  trips  to  sites  significant  for  the  study  of  early 
Christianity  in  Rome. 


Church  History 


3  credit  hours 

From  the  infancy  of  the  Roman  Christian  church  of  the  1st  century 
to  the  21st  century  papacy  of  Benedict  XVI,  including  the 
Constantinian  era,  Reformation,  Vatican  II,  and  more,  this  course 
examines  the  living,  breathing  history  of  the  church  from  the 
unique  vantage  point  of  Rome. 
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ng  Dorothy  Day 

5  years  after  her  death 
E&bert  Ellsberg 


LAST  week  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
see  the  newest  Broadway  produc- 
tion of  the  musical  "Sweeney 
Todd."  First  performed  in  1979, 
"Todd"  unwinds  the  grisly  tale  of  a  barber 
in  19th-century  England  who  returns  to 
London  after  20  years  trapped  in  a  prison 
colony  on  trumped-up  charges.  He  is  intent 
on  murdering  the  crooked  beadle  who 
arrested  him  and  the  lascivious  judge  who 
stole  his  wife  and  daughter.  It's  a  wee  bit 
dark.  After  missing  a  chance  to  give  the 
judge  "the  closest  shave  he'll  ever  have," 
Todd  despairs,  until  Mrs.  Lovett,  the 
down-on-her-luck  owner  of  a  meat-pie 
shop,  concocts  an  unconventional  way  of 
combining  his  skill  with  a  razor  and  her  line 
of  work.  Let's  just  say,  the  cuticle  in  your 
calzone  might  be  more  than  an  unfortunate 
coincidence....  By  show's  end,  the  pie  shop 
is  a  huge  success;  there's  a  body  count  befit- 
ting Beowulf;  and  the  tragedy  is  of  Greek 
proportions. 

"Sweeney  Todd"  has  been  a  favorite  of 
mine  ever  since 
high  school.  The 
barber  sounds  like 
a  nut,  but  as  per- 
formed by  Len 


Of  Many  Things 


Harvard  University  put  on  an  astonishing 
performance  at  the  American  Repertoire 
Theater.  I  can't  remember  who  I  went 
with,  but  I  will  never  forget  Sweeney's 
daughter  violently  shaking  the  enormous 
hanging  cage  in  which  she  was  locked  while 
singing  the  pretty  but  desperate  "Green 
Finch  and  Linnet  Bird."  The  year  before,  a 
concert  version  in  San  Francisco  offered 
big-name  stars  and  low-budget  perfor- 
mances. 

Broadway's  latest  production  .has  the 
nickname  "Teeny  Sweeney."  The  cast  con- 
sists of  only  10  people,  acting  on  a  tight  set. 
It's  been  getting  a  lot  of  buzz,  both  because 
it  features  Broadway  superstars  Patti 
LuPone  and  Michael  Cerveris,  and  because 
the  cast  plays  all  the  instruments.  The  sight 
of  LuPone  strutting  around  the  stage  hoist- 
ing a  tuba  is  worth  every  laugh  she  milks  it 
for. 

Unfortunately,  this  incarnation  thinks 
itself  a  Halloween  special.  Once  murdered, 
the  ghoulishly  white-faced  cast  members 

perform  in 
bloody  medical 
coats.  In  the 
lead,  Cerveris 
reduces  Todd  to 


Cariou  in  the  first 

version  I  ever  saw,  on  PBS  in  the  early 
1980's,  Todd  was  a  husband  whose  love  had 
been  taken  from  him,  a  father  heartbroken 
that  he  had  not  had  the  opportunity  to  pro- 
tect his  daughter  and  watch  her  grow  and  a 
poor  man  struggling  against  the  machina- 
tions of  the  rich  and  powerful.  This  wasn't 
schlock,  it  was  Shakespeare. 

At  my  high  school,  "Todd"  was  one  of 
those  musicals  everyone  in  the  drama 
department  talked  about  in  hushed  tones, 
our  eyes  big  with  visions  of  ourselves  in  dif- 
ferent roles.  The  beadle  role  was  a  bit  small 
for  our  drama  star  Dan  Washco;  luckily,  he 
wanted  the  part.  Dana  Logsdon  had 
Sweeney's  brood  about  him  by  nature. 
Wack      nna  Fish  would  eat  Mrs.  Lovett 
up  (i;  MKaking).  And  I  was  going 

to  be  !  iby,  who  helps  at  the  pie 

shop  a  »tect  Mrs.  Lovett  from 

harm.  Havi  ■  er  in  "Oliver!"  and 

the  young  pa  ,"  waifs  had 

become  my  nit 

I'm  sure  I  nt  \  •  s  about 

my  love  for  this  t  wouldn't 
have  enjoyed  the  tii  V  high 

school  never  did  put  then, 
any  chance  I  have  to  s 
Thirteen  years  ago  in  St 
towering  African-American 
out  with  his  woeful  Sweeney-  ; 


a  sociopathic 
zombie.  The  show  just  needed  someone  to 
run  around  with  a  chainsaw,  preferably 
wearing  a  hockey  mask,  and  the  moment 
would  have  been  complete.  I  left,  having 
met  some  nice  college  students  from 
Hawaii  and  feeling  we  all  now  had  a  better 
sense  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  vulgar. 

It's  too  bad.  Well  played,  "Sweeney 
Todd"  evokes  the  madness  in  our  grieving. 
If  you  love,  you  risk  to  lose.  And  when  you 
lose,  the  pain  can  be  so  unbearable,  you'd 
think  of  doing  just  about  anything  to  make 
it  stop.  The  only  course  of  action  that 
works  is  to  try  to  accept  its  burden. 

But  that's  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world 
to  do.  Jim  McDermott,  S.J. 

A  Word  of  Appreciation 

The  editors  would  like  to  extend  a  word  of 
thanks  on  our  own  behalf  and  that  of  our 
readers  to  Dianne  Bergant,  C.S.A.,  for  her 
distinguished  service  for  the  past  three 
years  as  The  Word  columnist  for  America. 
Countless  preachers  and  men  and  women 
of  prayer  have  benefitted  from  her  insight 
and  instruction.  With  this  issue,  she  will  be 
succeeded  by  Daniel  Harrington,  S.J.,  pro- 
fessor of  Sacred  Scripture  at  Weston 
School  of  Theology  and  for  many  years 
editor  of  New  Testament  Abstracts. 

Drew  Christiansen,  S.J. 
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Editorial 


At  the  Hour 
of  Death 

On  june  26,  1997,  at  least  47  states  had  laws 
banning  assisted  suicides.  These  laws  were 
aimed  mainly  at  physicians  who  prescribed 
lethal  medicines  for  patients  who  wanted  to 
end  their  lives  because  of  their  great  mis- 
eries. In  two  states,  Washington  and  New  York,  those  bans 
had  been  overruled  by  lower  courts  as  offensive  to  the  lib- 
erty guaranteed  by  the  14th  Amendment.  The  cases  went 
up  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  and  on  that  June  day  in 
1 997  the  court  ruled  unanimously  that  state  bans  on  assist- 
ed suicide  are  not  unconstitutional  so  long  as  there  is  no 
ban  on  limiting  care  to  the  merely  palliative. 

In  his  majority  opinion,  Chief  Justice  William  H. 
Rehnquist  wrote  that  affirming  a  constitutional  "right  to 
die"  would  require  the  court  "to  reverse  centuries  of  legal 
doctrine  and  practice  and  strike  down  the  considered  poli- 
cy choice  of  almost  every  state." 

In  the  closing  sentence  of  his  opinion,  however,  the 
Chief  Justice  said:  "Throughout  the  nation,  Americans  are 
engaged  in  an  earnest  and  profound  debate  about  the 
morality,  legality  and  practicality  of  physician-assisted  sui- 
cide. Our  holding  permits  this  debate  to  continue,  as  it 
should  in  a  democratic  society." 

The  debate  has  indeed  continued  and  has  been  driven 
by  the  horrifying  predicament  of  some  terminally  ill 
patients.  Although  medical  technology  cannot  cure  them, 
it  can  prolong  their  painful  dying — can,  so  to  say,  rob 
them  of  their  death.  So  far,  however,  Oregon  is  the  only 
state  that  has  reversed  what  Chief  Justice  Rehnquist  called 
this  nation's  "consistent  and  almost  universal  tradition" 
opposing  assisted  suicide.  Oregon's  legislature  passed  an 
act,  the  Death  With  Dignity  Act,  that  was  twice  ratified  in 
a  referendum  and  took  effect  in  1997. 

The  Oregon  law  allows  physicians  to  help  people  end 
their  lives  so  long  as  specific  guidelines  are  followed.  For 
instance,  the  patients  must  be  terminally  ill  and  judged 
mentally  competent  when  they  request  lethal  drugs. 
Doctors  may  prescribe,  but  may  not  administer  these 
drags.  As  of  last  year,  326  patients  had  received  such  pre- 
scriptions, and  208  had  actually  used  them. 

When  John  D.  Ashcroft  served  as  attorney  general  in 


the  first  Bush  administration,  he  tried  to  block  the  practice 
of  assisted  suicide  in  Oregon.  He  was  convinced  that  the 
1971  Controlled  Substance  Act  gave  the  attorney  general 
the  power  to  penalize  physicians  who  prescribed  death- 
dealing  drugs  for  would-be  suicides.  Last  year,  however,  a 
federal  appeals  court  ruled  that  Congress,  in  passing  the 
1971  act,  did  not  intend  to  authorize  the  penalties  Mr. 
Ashcroft  threatened.  The  case  has  now  been  appealed  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  where  it  was  argued  on  Oct.  5. 

At  a  time  of  international  and  national  calamities,  the 
case  of  Gonzalez  v.  Oregon  seems  relatively  minor.  It  does 
not  deal  with  a  major  ethical  or  constitutional  issue  but 
only  with  the  extent  of  the  federal  attorney  general's  juris- 
diction in  the  regulation  of  drugs.  Nevertheless,  the  case  is 
significant  because  it  crystallizes  the  complex  and  anguish- 
ing question  of  assisted  suicide  and  prompts  us  to  ask  our- 
selves what  we  owe  the  dying. 

For  many  Americans  the  strongest  argument  against 
suicide  is  their  belief  that,  as  the  1992  Catechism  of  the 
Catholic  Church  puts  it:  "We  are  stewards,  not  owners,  of 
the  life  God  has  entrusted  to  us"  (No.  2280).  The  states 
cannot  legislate  on  the  basis  of  this  religious  faith,  but 
they  can  legislate  on  ethical  grounds.  They  may  reason- 
ably conclude  that  the  legalization  of  assisted  suicide 
would  dangerously  corrode  society's  moral  fabric. 

In  the  1997  case,  both  Chief  Justice  Rehnquist  and 
Associate  Justice  Stephen  G.  Breyer  pointed  to  the 
importance  of  the  distinction  between  physician-assisted 
suicide  and  a  justified  withdrawal  of  life  support. 
Defenders  of  euthanasia  mock  that  distinction,  but  it  is 
valid  and  indispensable.  The  catechism  puts  it  clearly: 
"Discontinuing  medical  procedures  that  are  burdensome, 
dangerous,  extraordinary,  or  disproportionate  to  the 
expected  outcome  can  be  legitimate;  it  is  the  refusal  of 
'overzealous'  treatment.  Here  one  does  not  will  to  cause 
death;  one's  inability  to  impede  it  is  merely  accepted" 
(No.  2278). 

that  does  not  mean  that  physicians,  families  and  friends 
can  do  nothing  to  help  the  dying  as  the  end  nears.  While 
Catholic  teaching  does  not  oblige  caregivers  to  provide 
more  than  palliative  care  to  the  dying,  the  catechism  calls 
palliative  care  a  special  form  of  charity  that  should  be 
encouraged  (No.  2279).  Moreover,  as  Archbishop  John  J. 
Myers  of  Newark  wrote  in  a  wise  pastoral  letter  on  death 
issued  two  months  ago,  there  is  a  final  kindness  to  offer. 
Those  standing  by  can  keep  vigil  with  the  dying  as  they 
pass  from  this  world  to  the  life  in  which  all  tears  shall  be 
wiped  away  (Rev  2 1:3). 
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Ethics  Notebook 


Star-Crossed 
Nominees 

£  A  plague  o'  both  your  houses ' 

— Mercutio,  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Act  III 


IS  IT  A  COMEDY  OR  A  TRAGEDY? 
Or  is  it  a  farce?  Although  for  the 
most  part  the  antipathies  between 
the  hard-line  Democrats  and 
Republicans  have  become  laugh- 
ably sad,  sometimes  it  just  looks  like  a 
silly  joke.  The  most  recent  stage  for 
them  to  strut  on,  working  out  their  pri- 
vate scenarios,  has  been  the  matter  of 
Supreme  Court  nominations. 

The  first  act  featured  John  G. 
Roberts  Jr.,  a  man  by  all  accounts  fair, 
intelligent  and  startlingly  mature,  in 
contrast  to  those  anointed  to  judge  him 
worthy  or  unworthy.  It  was  a  study  in 
contrasts.  Roberts  spoke  with  conviction 
and  insight,  painstakingly  explaining  his 
understanding  of  the  law,  responding 
with  lucid  directness  even  to  questions 
that  could  be  seen  as  hostile.  Almost 
every  senator  on  the  Judiciary 
Committee  offered  orations,  not  only  in 
the  seemingly  endless  opening  state- 
ments, but  also  in  the  time  allotted  for 
questions.  Then  there  was  the  senatorial 
posturing,  both  in  committee  and  in  the 
senate  chambers:  the  pained  earnestness 
of  Durbin,  the  bombast  of  Kennedy,  the 
angst  of  Boxer,  the  weighty  worry  of 
Leahy.  As  it  turned  out,  Judge  Roberts 
prevailed  after  all  the  emoting  was  fin- 
ished, the  gushing  over  his  brilliance 
from  stage  right,  the  alarm  on  the  far  left 
that  he  might  be  a  secret  Nazi  ready  to 
strike  down  all  our  liberties. 

The  Harriet  Miers  act  was  dreadful, 
the  only  person  to  emerge  with  any  dig- 
nity and  grace  being  the  principal  actress 
herself.  She  was  steady  in  her  presence 
and  graceful,  even  generous,  in  leaving 


john  F.  kavanaugh,  s.j.,  is  a  professor  of 
philosophy  at  St.  Louis  University  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 


the  stage  to  the  familiar  antagonists. 
Pontificators  from  the  high  right  ques- 
tioned her  intelligence,  even  ridiculed 
her.  Senators  from  the  left,  while  patting 
her  on  the  back,  promised  to  demand  a 
betrayal  of  executive  privilege  as  the 
president's  lawyer.  Evangelical  conserva- 
tives worried  about  a  contribution  she 
made  to  Al  Gore  and  feared  that  she  was 
a  stealth  pro-choicer,  like  so  many  other 
Republican  justices.  They  could  not  be 
satisfied  by  the  assurances  that  she  was 
truly  born  again,  so  she  left  the  stage, 
banished  by  right  and  left  alike. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  Act  Three. 
Enter  Samuel  Anthony  Alito  Jr.  The  first 
rumblings  from  liberals  are  not  reassur- 
ing. He  is  an  extremist.  He  is  not  main- 
stream. He  is  a  radical.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Old  Boy's  Club.  The  harder-line 
Republicans,  thrilled  by  the  nomination, 
seem  to  long  for  a  good  polarizing  fight. 
"It'll  be  a  slugfest,"  said  one.  "We  will  be 
one  party  again,"  offered  another.  They 
seem  not  to  want  a  principled  civil  argu- 
ment, but  a  clash  of  clans. 

One  can  be  sure  that  there  are  oppo- 
nents to  Alito's  nomination  who  will 
seek  out  any  suggestion  of  scandal, 
expose  any  questionable  aspect  of  his 
ethnicity  or  religion  and  sound  alarms 
over  every  previous  opinion  he  may  have 
written — but  without  the  crucial  context, 
his  nuance  or  his  moderation. 

If  you  want  to  be  totally  ideological, 
even  restricting  your  interest  to  the  issue 
of  abortion  alone,  you  will  be  able  to 
attack  Alito  from  both  sides.  The  purists 
of  right  and  left  could  have  a  field  day. 
For  the  extreme  pro-choice  clan,  the 
very  words  of  his  mother  condemn  the 
man:  "Of  course  he's  against  abortion." 
And  in  1991,  he  ruled  that  women  seek- 
ing abortions  could  be  coerced  to  inform 


their  abusing  husbands.  (But  friends,  the 
more  you  look  into  the  judgment,  the 
less  cold  and  unsympathetic  Alito  seems 
in  applying  Justice  O'Connor's  "undue 
burden"  principle.) 

The  extreme  pro-life  clan  can  be 
even  more  upset.  "Three  times  he  sup- 
ported abortion  rights,"  they  could  say. 
"He  supported  Medicaid  funding  for 
abortion."  "He  does  not  believe  in  the 
wrongful  death  of  a  human  fetus."  "He 
supports  partial-birth  abortion  just  for 
matters  of  a  woman's  health."  None  of 
these  statements  is  fully  true.  No  one  is 
fully  false,  either.  One  must  look  and 
read,  deliberate  and  decide. 

There  is  still  time  to  hope  that  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  will  mount 
hearings  to  do  just  that.  Instead  of  the 
canned  campaign  speeches,  they  might, 
each  taking  a  minute,  voice  the  concerns 
that  motivate  their  questions.  Instead  of 
singing  his  praises  and  wooing  their  con- 
stituents, they  might  inquire  how,  under 
the  law,  he  could  rule  in  favor  of  a  posi- 
tion that  he  personally  opposes.  They 
might  concern  themselves  with  the 
cohesion  of  our  civil  society  and  not  the 
extremist  clamor  of  right-wing  and  left- 
wing  clans.  Then  we  would  all  avoid  the 
fate  of  hardened  ideology. 

As  Mercutio  dies  at  the  hands  of 
Tybalt,  Romeo  ignorantly  making  the 
assault  fatal,  he  three  times  calls  a  plague 
on  the  warring  houses  of  Montague  and 
Capulet.  Amid  the  curses,  he  has  humor 
even  in  death.  As  to  the  mortal  wound: 

No,  'tis  not  so  deep  as  a  well,  nor  so 
wide  lis  a  church  door;  but  'tis 
enough,  "twill  serve:  ask  for  me 
tomorrow,  and  you  shall  find  me  a 
grave  man.  I  am  peppered,  I  war- 
rant, for  this  world,  a  plague  o '  both 
your  houses....  Why  the  devil  came 
yon  between  us?  I  was  hurt  under 
your  arm. 

Even  sincere  souls,  mindlessly  fixated 
on  their  aims  and  resistant  to  evidence, 
wreak  harm.  In  this  endless  warring  of 
families  called  political  parties,  we  can 
only  hope  that  what  is  killed  in  die  process 
is  only  a  passing  Mercutio  or  judicial 
nomination,  and  not  deliberative  democ- 
racy itself.  John  F.  Kavanaugh 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


Support  Urged  for  Anti-Torture  Provision  in 
Defense  Department  Appropriations  Bill 


U.S.  law  and  policy  about  torture  of  pris- 
oners "is  more  about  who  we  are  than 
who  they  are,"  an  adviser  to  the  U.S.  bish- 
ops told  congressional  staffers  on  Nov.  2. 
In  urging  support  for  an  anti-torture 
amendment  to  the  appropriations  bill  for 
die  Defense  Department,  Walt  Grazer 
said  reports  of  prisoner  abuse  by  members 
of  U.S.  forces  could  seriously  undermine 
the  country's  antiterrorism  efforts  and 
compromise  human  dignity.  Grazer,  an 
adviser  on  religious  liberty  and  human 
rights  for  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Catholic 
Bishops,  said  at  a  briefing  for  congression- 
al staffers  that  through  its  various  min- 


istries the  church  witnesses  to  both  the 
anxieties  and  hopes  of  people  who  long  for 
peace  and  security  for  their  families,  as 
well  as  the  pain  of  those  who  have  been 
tomired  and  mistreated  under  various 
regimes.  "Even  great  nations  can  risk  their 
reputations  and  lose  their  soul  through 
actions  that  violate  fundamental  moral 
principles,"  Grazer  said. 


Providence  Sells  Off 
Property;  Hartford  Settles 

The  crisis  of  sexual  abuse  by  members  of 
the  Catholic  clergv  continued  to  have 
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jSASC  is  seen  on  the  floor  of  what  is  believed  to  be  an  ancient  Christian 
0  the  third  or  fourth  century  in  Megiddo,  Israel,  Nov.  6.  Excavations  inside 
rity  prison  in  northern  Israel  unearthed  the  remains  of  a  structure  that 
ptions  in  Greek  and  murals  of  fish,  as  well  as  an  altar,  according  to 


the  Israel  Antiq-ji:  Ltiioritv 


financial,  legal  and  pastoral  ramifications 
for  U.S.  Catholic  dioceses,  as  one  diocese 
sold  off  property  and  another  settled  some 
43  claims  after  a  mediation  process  of 
more  than  two  years. 

Property  owned  by  the  Diocese  of 
Providence,  R.I.,  at  the  former  Our 
Lady  of  Providence  Seminary  in 
Warwick  Neck  was  sold  for  $1.8  mil- 
lion, said  Michael  Sabatino,  the  diocese's 
chief  financial  officer.  Known  as  the 
"caretaker's  house,"  the  property  sits  on 
10  acres  and  is  separated  from  the  for- 
mer seminary  by  a  public  street.  The 
property  was  sold  to  a  private  developer, 
who  plans  to  subdivide  the  parcel  into 
lots  for  private  homes.  Assessed  for  $1.5 
million,  the  property  was  part  of  the  col- 
lateral used  by  Bishop  Robert  E.  Mulvee 
of  Providence  to  secure  a  $15  million, 
three-year  line  of  credit  in  2002  to  settle 
dozens  of  lawsuits  against  the  diocese 
brought  by  victims  of  sexual  abuse  by 
clergy. 

Meanwhile,  the  Archdiocese  of 
Hartford,  Conn.,  announced  on  Oct.  31 
that  it  had  reached  a  settlement  agree- 
ment on  43  claims  of  sexual  abuse  of 
minors  against  14  priests  for  a  total  of 
$22  million.  Most  of  the  incidents  of 
abuse  were  reported  to  have  occurred  in 
the  1960's  or  1970's,  with  seven  of  them 
extending  into  the  early  1980's. 

Legalized  Suicide  Eroding 
Medical  Treatment 

The  legalization  of  assisted  suicide  is 
eroding  medical  advances  and  decent 
treatment,  said  one  leader  of  a  coalition 
of  doctors  who  find  the  practice  trou- 
bling. Kenneth  Stevens,  M.D.,  a  veteran 
professor  of  radiation  oncology  at 
Oregon  Health  Sciences  University  and 
vice  president  of  Physicians  for 
Compassionate  Care,  criticized  Oregon's 
assisted-suicide  law,  saying  it  is  devaluing 
human  life  and  reversing  the  healing  role 
of  physicians.  He  and  other  Oregon  doc- 
tors who  oppose  their  state's  law  say 
allowing  the  use  of  legal  lethal  prescrip- 
tions tends  to  result  in  fewer  efforts  on 
the  part  of  doctors  to  find  a  solution  to 
patients'  distress.  "Once  a  patient  has  the 
means  to  take  [his  or  her]  own  life,  there 
can  be  decreased  incentive  to  care  for  the 
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patient's  symptoms  and  needs,"  Stevens 
said  during  a  recent  panel  discussion  at 
the  University  of  Oregon.  He  cited  testi- 
mony from  the  Netherlands,  where  one 
doctor  was  at  a  loss  to  address  a  gastroin- 
testinal obstruction  because  the  patient 
had  wanted  euthanasia  but  dien  changed 
his  mind. 


Doctors  Link  Medicine 
and  Spirituality 

Catholic  doctors  from  43  states  and 
Canada  discussed  the  relationship  of  spir- 
ituality to  physical  health  and  medicine  at 
the  Catholic  Medical  Association's  74th 
annual  educational  conference  in 
Portland,  Me.  "The  Biological  and 
Spiritual  Development  of  the  Child"  was 
the  theme  of  the  meeting  on  Oct.  20-22. 

Daniel  Siegel,  M.D.,  a  psychiatrist  at 
the  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles, 
who  specializes  in  children  and  adoles- 
cents, kicked  off  the  conference  by  look- 
ing at  the  physical  development  of  the 
brain  in  light  of  attachment  psychology, 
or  what  he  called  interpersonal  neurobi- 
ology. The  development  of  the  mind  and 
brain  in  children  begins  in  the  womb, 
Siegel  said.  He  defined  the  mind  as  "a 
process  that  regulates  the  flow  of  energy 
and  information."  Unborn  children  can 
remember,  beginning  as  early  as  the  sev- 
enth month  and  perhaps  even  earlier,  he 
said. 

After  birth,  their  brain  development 
begins  in  the  brain  stem  and  works  from 
diere  to  the  higher  functions.  In  the  first 
three  years,  "a  million  synapses  are  being 
made  every  second,"  he  said.  At  puberty, 
"the  prefrontal  cortex  (where  higher 
functions  take  place)  becomes  a  major 
reconstruction  site."  The  connections  in 
the  brain  begin  to  be  remade  at  this  time 
and  this  continues  into  the  20's.  That's 
why,  he  said,  it  is  so  dangerous  to  intro- 
duce drugs  into  the  body  in  adolescence. 


Irish  Government  to  Audit 
Bishops  on  Guidelines 

The  Irish  bishops  face  a  national  audit  by 
government  agents  into  how  each  diocese 
is  complying  with  child  protection  guide- 
lines published  by  die  church  nearly  10 
years  ago.  News  of  the  audit  came  shortly 
after  publication  of  a  report  criticizing 


church  and  government  officials  over 
dieir  handling  of  cases  of  sexual  abuse  of 
children  by  priests  in  the  Ferns  Diocese. 
The  bishops  held  a  special  meeting  at  St. 
Patrick's  College,  Maynoodi,  on  Oct.  3 1 
to  discuss  child  protection  issues  follow- 
ing their  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Brian 
Lenihan,  minister  of  state  for  children. 

The  minister  offered  a  number  of 
proposals  regarding  the  audit  to  the 
bishops,  who  said  they  would  respond 
"rapidly  and  positively."  Martin  Long, 
the  bishops'  communications  director, 
said  he  could  not  give  details  of  the 
government  proposals,  but  following 
the  publication  of  the  Ferns  Report  on 
Oct.  25,  Lenihan  said  he  hoped  to 
establish  a  national  audit  as  to  how 
guidelines  contained  in  Child  Sexual 
Abuse:  Framework  for  a  Church  Response, 
published  by  the  bishops  in  1996,  are 
being  followed. 

Pope  Urges  Ecumenical 
Focus  on  Christ 

As  the  Cadiolic  Church  and  the 
Lutheran  World  Federation  work  for  full 
unity,  they  must 
remain  commit- 
ted to  patient 
dialogue  and 
keep  their  work 
focused  on 
Christ,  Pope 
Benedict  XVI 
said.  "We 
should  intensify 
our  efforts  to 
understand  more 
deeply  what  we 
have  in  common 
and  what  divides 
us,  as  well  as  the 
gifts  we  have  to 
offer  each 
odier,"  the  pope 

told  Bishop  Mark  Lutheran  World  Federation'  and  the  Rev 
xt  •   the  Vatican  on  Nov.  7. 

S.  Hanson,  presi- 


Bishop  Hanson,  presiding  bishop  of  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in 
America,  thanked  the  pope  for  making 
clear  since  his  election  that  Christian 
unity  would  be  a  priority  in  his  pontifi- 
cate. 

Czech  Cardinal  Welcomes 
Court  Ruling  on  Prague 

A  Czech  cardinal  welcomed  a  court  rul- 
ing that  gave  the  Catholic  Church  own- 
ership of  Prague's  cathedral  and  sur- 
rounding land  after  a  1 6-year  legal  dis- 
pute. "Although  there  is  still  no  general 
settlement  of  property  issues  between 
church  and  state,  we  are  glad  this  ordeal 
is  nearing  its  end,"  Cardinal  Miloslav 
Vlk  of  Prague  told  the  Daily  Monitor  in 
Prague  on  Nov.  3,  after  a  district  court 
ruling  in  late  October.  "This  is  a  clear 
response  to  those  who  claimed,  using 
communist  vocabulary,  that  the  cathe- 
dral belongs  to  all  the  people  and  to  the 
nonsense  that  the  church  could  purloin 
the  national  heritage  by  taking  it  away 
to  the  Vatican."  Government  officials 
have  vowed  to  appeal  the  judgment. 


POPE  BENEDICT  XVI  MEETS  with  Bishop  Mark  S.  Hanson,  left,  president  of  the 

Ishmael  Noko,  its  general  secetary  at 


dent  of  the 

Lutheran  World  Federation. 

The  Lutheran  bishop  and  top  officials 
of  the  federation,  including  its  general 
secretary,  the  Rev.  Ishmael  Noko,  met  on 
Nov.  7  with  Pope  Benedict  during  the 
annual  meeting  of  staff  members  from 
the  federation  and  from  the  Pontifical 
Council  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity. 


"Since  it  was  founded,  this  cathedral  has 
been  the  symbol  of  Czech  nationhood," 
Adam  Halmosi,  a  spokesman  for  the 
government's  Office  for  Representation 
in  Property  Affairs,  told  the  Czech 
News  Agency. 


From  CNS  and  other  sources.  CNS  photos. 
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Police  and  farm  workers  flank  Dorothy  Day,  seated  in  a  farm  workers  picket  line  in  Lamont, 
Calif.,  in  1973.  She  was  arrested  that  day  for  violating  an  injunction  limiting  picketing. 


Five  Years  With 
Dorothy  Day 

-  BY  ROBERT  ELLSBERG  - 

I met  Dorothy  day  in  the  fall  of  1975,  when  I  was  19. 1  had  taken  a  leave  as  an 
undergraduate  from  Harvard  University  and  made  my  way  to  the  Catholic 
Worker  headquarters  in  New  York  City,  drawn  by  a  number  of  motivations.  I  was 
eager  to  learn  something  directly  about  life,  apart  from  books.  I  was  tired  of  liv- 
ing for  myself  alone  and  longed  to  give  myself  to  something  larger  and  more 
meaningful.  But  mostly,  I  think,  I  was  drawn  by  the  hope  of  meeting  Dorothy  Day,  the 
movement's  legendary  founder,  and  still,  at  77,  editor  of  its  newspaper.  I  had  planned  to 
stay  a  few  months,  but  was  pretty  quickly  hooked  and  remained  for  five  years — the  last  five 
years  of  Dorothy's  life,  as  it  turned  out. 

Our  first  meeting  occurred  on  the  first  floor  of  St.  Joseph  House,  the  large  room  that 
served  as  soup  kitchen,  meeting  hall  or  chapel,  depending  on  the  occasion.  Dorothy,  who 
dressed  in  donated  clothes,  took  pride  in  the  occasions  when  she  was  mistaken  for  one  of 
the  homeless  women  on  the  Bowery.  But  there  was  no  mistaking  the  authority  she  carried, 
even  among  the  down-and-out  characters  who  made  up  die  Catholic  Worker  family. 

To  be  honest,  I  was  initially  mtimidated.  Knowing  the  importance  of  first  impressions, 
I  had  spent  a  lot  of  time  preparing  to  ask  just  the  right  question.  But  when  the  moment 


ROBERT  ELLSBERG  was  a  member  of  the  Catholic  Worker  community  in  New  York  from  - 
to  1980.  His  latest  book  is  Blessed  Among  All  Women:  Women  Saints,  Prophets  and 
Witnesses  for  Our  Time  (Crossroad). 
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not  particularly  admire  those  who  were  just  "scholars,"  who 
sat  around  reading  all  the  time.  She  thought  that  men  were 
constitutionally  prone  to  this  kind  of  abstraction,  which  was 
responsible  for  many  of  the  world's  problems.  (Certainly  my 
own  tendencies  were  in  that  direction.) 

Nevertheless  she  enjoyed  talking  about  ideas,  especially  as 
they  were  embodied  in  history,  novels,  social  movements  or  in 
people's  lives.  It  was  Dorothy  who  first  sparked  my  fascination 
with  the  lives  of  the  saints — both  canonized  figures  like  St. 


rancis  of  Assisi  and  St.  Teresa  of  Avila,  and  other  holy  people 
ke  Gandhi,  Cesar  Chavez  and  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  She 
slighted  in  talking  about  their  human  qualities  as  much  as 
leir  heroic  deeds.  "Youdi  has  an  instinct  for  the  heroic,"  she 
ked  to  say.  And  even  as  she  grew  bent  with  age  and  hard  of 
earing,  she  retained  her  idealism,  an  instinct  for  adventure, 
lat  connected  her  in  a  special  way  with  the  spirit  of  youth. 

One  day  I  applied  under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
>r  a  copy  of  the  voluminous  F.B.I.  file  that  documented 
forts  over  several  decades  to  comprehend  just  what  catego- 
'  of  subversion  the  Catholic  Worker  was  supposed  to  repre- 
■nt.  Apparently  at  one  time  Dorothy's  name  was  placed  on  a 
it  of  dangerous  radicals  to  be  detained  in  the  event  of  a 
itional  emergency.  What  particularly  pleased  her,  however, 
as  a  profile  that  J.  Edgar  Hoover  had  composed:  "Dorothy 
'ay  is  a  very  erratic  and  irresponsible  person  who  makes  every 
fort  to  castigate  the  Bureau  whenever  she  feels  inclined." 

"That's  marvelous!"  she  said.  "Read  it  again!" 

There  was  a  playful  side  to  her.  Photographs  tend  to 
take  her  look  severe.  But  what  stands  out  in  the  memory  of 
lyone  who  knew  Dorothy  was  her  girlish  laugh  and  sense  of 
in.  Many  of  her  stories  were  sell-deprecating — such  as  the 
me  she  knitted  a  pair  of  socks,  and  one  of  the  women  in  the 
□use  asked  if  she  could  have  them  to  use  as  a  "gag  gift"  for 
Christmas.  Or  the  time  in  the  1950's  when  she  read  a  book 
Dout  Chairman  Mao  and  volunteered  to  lead  a  talk  at  the 
sxt  Friday  night  meeting.  "Well,  somehow  word  must  have 
>read,  because  that  Friday  the  room  was  filled  with  people 
om  Chinatown  and  scholars  from  colleges  and  universities, 
id  they  must  have  been  surprised  when  all  I  did  was  stand 

0  and  give  a  book  report.  You  see,"  she  said,  "I'm  such  a  fool 
lat  I'm  never  afraid  of  appearing  foolish." 

All  the  same,  she  was  fastidious  and  cultivated  in  her 
stes;  she  loved  classical  music,  the  opera,  literature,  flowers 
id  beautiful  things.  In  her  old  age  she  liked  to  surround  her- 
:lf  with  postcards:  icons  and  paintings,  but  also  pictures  of 
iture:  trees,  the  ocean,  arctic  wilderness.  She  loved  to  quote 
•ostoevsky's  words,  "The  world  will  be  saved  by  beauty." 

Despite  all  the  sadness  and  suffering  around  her,  she  had 

1  eye  for  the  transcendent.  There  were  always  moments 
hen  it  was  possible  to  see  beneath  the  surface.  "Just  look  at 
tat  tree!"  she  would  say.  It  might  be  an  act  of  kindness,  the 
rnnd  of  an  opera  on  the  radio  or  the  sight  of  flowers  grow- 
ing on  the  fire  escape  outside  her  window:  such  moments 
caused  her  heart  to  rejoice.  She  liked  to  quote  St.  Teresa  of 
Avila,  who  said,  "I  am  such  a  grateful  person  that  I  can  be  pur- 
chased for  a  sardine." 

Above  all  she  was  a  woman  of  prayer.  She  attended  daily 
Mass  when  she  was  able;  she  rose  at  dawn  each  day  to  recite 
the  morning  office  and  to  meditate  on  Scripture.  After  years 
of  reading  the  Liturgy  of  the  Hours,  the  language  of  the 
psalms  had  become  her  daily  bread:  "Sing  to  the  Lord  a  new 
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came,  all  I  could  think  of  was,  "How  do  you  reconcile 
Catholicism  and  anarchism?"  She  looked  at  me  with  a 
bemused  expression  and  said,  "It's  never  been  a  problem  for 
me. 

I  withdrew  to  ponder  that,  wondering  if  her  words  con- 
tained some  deeper  meaning.  Over  time  I  came  to  realize  that 
Dorothy  just  was  not  gready  interested  in  abstractions. 

She  was  actually  a  very  social  and  approachable  person. 
She  had  little  taste  for  solitude,  and  it  was  not  hard  to  get  to 
know  her.  A  great  storyteller,  she  could  spin  fascinating  tales 
about  the  Catholic  Worker,  her  comrades  in  the  radical  strug- 
gle or  poignant  details  from  the  life  of  Chekhov,  Tolstoy  or  St. 
Therese  of  Lisieux.  She  was,  in  turn,  endlessly  fascinated  by 
other  people's  stories — where  they  came  from,  what  books 
they  liked,  where  they  had  traveled.  "What's  your  favorite 
novel  by  Dostoevsky?"  was  a  favorite  conversation  starter. 
Whether  you  answered  The  Brothers  Karamazov  or  Crime  and 
Punishment,  she  inevitably  endorsed  your  selection. 

A  year  after  my  arrival,  Dorothy  asked  me  to  become  the 
managing  editor  of  the  Catholic  Worker  newspaper.  She  was, 
as  she  liked  to  say,  "in  retirement,"  and  the  day-to-day  man- 
agement of  the  paper  and  the  household  were  in  the  hands  of 
those  she  called  "the  young  people."  I  was  20.  My  "promo- 
tion" had  very  little  to  do  with  any  qualification  for  the  job  and 
everything  to  do  with  the  fact  that  no  one  else  was  particular- 
ly interested.  But  Dorothy  had  faith  in  people,  and  she  was 
able  to  make  them  feel  her  faith  as  well,  so  they  forgot  their 
feelings  of  inadequacy  and  found  themselves  doing  all  kinds  of 
things  they  never  dreamed  possible. 

She  did  not  much  like  the  rather  lugubrious  art  I  selected 
for  my  first  issue  of  the  paper.  "People  my  age  don't  want  to 
see  dark  things  like  that,"  she  said.  "They  want  to  see  cheerful 
things,  like  the  ocean  or  the  circus."  Otherwise  she  exercised 
little  day-to-day  oversight.  Each  month  she  would  give  me  a 
few  sheets  of  entries  typed  up  from  her  journal.  "Do  what  you 
want  with  it,"  she  would  say.  "I  don't  care  if  you  change  it,  cut 
it  up  or  throw  it  away."  From  previous  editors  I  learned  that 
she  was  not  always  this  detached  about  her  writing.  Part  of  die 
reason  for  writing  now,  she  said,  was  to  let  her  readers  know 
that  she  was  "still  alive."  Indeed,  if  she  missed  a  month,  we 
would  be  besieged  by  letters  mquiring  as  to  her  health. 

Dorothy  admired  hard  workers.  In  the  "war  between  the 
worker  and  the  scholar,"  she  liked  people  to  be  both.  She  did 
not  particularly  admire  those  who  were  just  "scholars,"  who 
sat  around  reading  all  the  time.  She  thought  that  men  were 
constitutionally  prone  to  this  kind  of  abstraction,  which  was 
responsible  for  many  of  the  world's  problems.  (Certainly  my 
own  tendencies  were  in  that  direction.) 

Nevertheless  she  enjoyed  talking  about  ideas,  especially  as 
they  were  embodied  in  history,  novels,  social  movements  or  in 
people's  lives.  It  was  Dorothy  who  first  sparked  my  fascination 
with  the  lives  of  the  saints — both  canonized  figures  like  St. 


Francis  of  Assisi  and  St.  Teresa  of  Avila,  and  other  holy  people 
like  Gandhi,  Cesar  Chavez  and  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  She 
delighted  in  talking  about  their  human  qualities  as  much  as 
their  heroic  deeds.  "Youth  has  an  instinct  for  the  heroic,"  she 
liked  to  say.  And  even  as  she  grew  bent  with  age  and  hard  of 
hearing,  she  retained  her  idealism,  an  instinct  for  adventure, 
that  connected  her  in  a  special  way  with  the  spirit  of  youdi. 

One  day  I  applied  under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
for  a  copy  of  the  voluminous  F.B.I,  file  that  documented 
efforts  over  several  decades  to  comprehend  just  what  catego- 
ry of  subversion  the  Catholic  Worker  was  supposed  to  repre- 
sent. Apparendy  at  one  time  Dorothy's  name  was  placed  on  a 
list  of  dangerous  radicals  to  be  detained  in  the  event  of  a 
national  emergency.  What  particularly  pleased  her,  however, 
was  a  profile  that  J.  Edgar  Hoover  had  composed:  "Dorothy 
Day  is  a  very  erratic  and  irresponsible  person  who  makes  every 
effort  to  castigate  the  Bureau  whenever  she  feels  inclined." 

"That's  marvelous!"  she  said.  "Read  it  again!" 

There  was  a  playful  side  to  her.  Photographs  tend  to 
make  her  look  severe.  But  what  stands  out  in  the  memory  of 
anyone  who  knew  Dorothy  was  her  girlish  laugh  and  sense  of 
fun.  Many  of  her  stories  were  self-deprecating — such  as  the 
time  she  knitted  a  pair  of  socks,  and  one  of  the  women  in  the 
house  asked  if  she  could  have  them  to  use  as  a  "gag  gift"  for 
Christinas.  Or  the  time  in  the  1950's  when  she  read  a  book 
about  Chairman  Mao  and  volunteered  to  lead  a  talk  at  the 
next  Friday  night  meeting.  "Well,  somehow  word  must  have 
spread,  because  that  Friday  the  room  was  filled  with  people 
from  Chinatown  and  scholars  from  colleges  and  universities, 
and  they  must  have  been  surprised  when  all  I  did  was  stand 
up  and  give  a  book  report.  You  see,"  she  said,  "I'm  such  a  fool 
that  I'm  never  afraid  of  appearing  foolish." 

All  the  same,  she  was  fastidious  and  cultivated  in  her 
tastes;  she  loved  classical  music,  the  opera,  literature,  flowers 
and  beautiful  things.  In  her  old  age  she  liked  to  surround  her- 
self with  postcards:  icons  and  paintings,  but  also  pictures  of 
nature:  trees,  the  ocean,  arctic  wilderness.  She  loved  to  quote 
Dostoevsky's  words,  "The  world  will  be  saved  by  beauty." 

Despite  all  the  sadness  and  suffering  around  her,  she  had 
an  eye  for  the  transcendent.  There  were  always  moments 
when  it  was  possible  to  see  beneath  the  surface.  "Just  look  at 
that  tree!"  she  would  say.  It  might  be  an  act  of  kindness,  the 
sound  of  an  opera  on  the  radio  or  the  sight  of  flowers  grow- 
ing on  the  fire  escape  outside  her  window:  such  moments 
caused  her  heart  to  rejoice.  She  liked  to  quote  St.  Teresa  of 
Avila,  who  said,  "I  am  such  a  grateful  person  that  I  can  be  pur- 
chased for  a  sardine." 

Above  all  she  was  a  woman  of  prayer.  She  attended  daily 
Mass  when  she  was  able;  she  rose  at  dawn  each  day  to  recite 
the  morning  office  and  to  meditate  on  Scripture.  After  years 
of  reading  die  Liturgy  of  the  Hours,  the  language  of  the 
psalms  had  become  her  daily  bread:  "Sing  to  the  Lord  a  new 
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song.. .sing  joyfully  to  the  Lord." 

When  I  went  to  the  Catholic  Worker,  I  was  not  motivat- 
ed by  explicitly  religious  interests.  Like  Dorothy,  I  had  been 
raised  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  but  I  had  pretty  much  drifted 
away  from  organized  religion.  What  drew  me  to  the  Catholic 
Worker  was  Dorothy's  lifetime  of  consistent  opposition  to 
war,  and  the  fact  diat  her  convictions  were  rooted  in  solidari- 
ty with  the  poor  and  those  who  suffered.  Ultimately,  I  came  to 
appreciate  not  just  Dorothy's  antiwar  convictions  but  the 
deeper  tradition  and  spirituality  that  sustained  her.  I  under- 
stood nothing  about  Dorothy  if  I  did  not  realize  the  impor- 
tance of  the  sacraments,  prayer,  liturgy  and  the  communion  of 
saints,  in  which  her  witness  was  rooted.  When  I  understood 
that,  I  felt  a  need  to  become  a  Catholic  myself. 

We  were  chatting  in  her  room  one  day  when  I  drew  up  my 
courage  to  say,  "There's  something  I  want  to  talk  to  you 
about" 

"Yes?" 

"Well,"  I  began,  "I've  been  tiiinking...well,  thinking  is  not 
the  right  word.  Well,  I've  been...."  I  stumbled  along  like  this 
for  awhile  and  she  just  sat  there  perplexed. 

"Well,  what  is  it?"  she  pressed. 

"I'm  thinking  of  becoming  a  Catholic." 

She  was  very  quiet  for  a  few  moments,  and  I  wondered 
whether  she  had  heard  me.  Finally,  she  asked,  "Well,  you're  an 
Episcopalian,  right?" 

"Yes,  that  is  how  I  was  raised." 

"That's  what  I  thought,"  she  said.  "My  father  said  only 
policemen  and  washerwomen  were  Catholics  and  that  if  I 
wanted  to  go  to  church  I  could  always  be  an  Episcopalian.  So 
I  did  go  to  the  Episcopal  church  as  I  was  growing  up  and  I  sup- 
pose it  did  me  some  good....  But  I  always  felt  the  Episcopal 
church  was  a  little  well-to-do." 

She  squinted  the  way  she  did  whenever  she  was  saying 
something  a  little  mischievous. 

I  saw  her  later  after  being  received  into  the  church  in  a 
small  chapel  in  a  tenement  apartment  of  the  Little  Brothers  of 
the  Gospel.  Dorothy  received  me  with  much  joy,  giving  me  an 
old  biography  of  Charles  de  Foucauld  and  a  cross  made  out  of 
nails.  "No  one  will  dare  to  arrest  you  as  long  as  you're  wear- 
ing that,"  she  said. 

She  recalled  the  occasion  of  her  own  first  Communion  in 
a  church  on  Staten  Island,  many  years  before.  "I  was  all  flus- 
:he  occasion  and  I  said  to  a  woman,  'Oh,  I  must  get 
)t  a  baby  to  feed.'  And  the  woman  said,  'Why,  I 
m  were  married.'  And  I  said,  'I'm  not.'  And  you 
'  the  expression  on  her  face,  wondering 
w  hether  t       ai  n  Y  made  a  terrible  mistake!" 

It  was  .  iur  last  conversations.  That  fall  I  returned  to 

college  to  st  >,ion  and  literature.  So  many  over  the  years 

had  come  anc  the  Catholic  Worker.  She  wished  me 

w  ell  and  urged  to  forget  her.  "What  is  your  favorite 


book  by  Dostoevsky?"  she  asked.  "The  Idiot"  I  suggested  arbi- 
trarily. "Mine  too!"  she  replied  with  delight. 
She  died  soon  after,  on  Nov.  29,  1980. 

that  was  25  years  ago.  After  her  death  I  would  have  been 
delighted  to  see  Dorothy  immediately  canonized  and  named 
the  patron  saint  of  peace  and  social  justice.  From  a  distance  of 
25  years,  however,  I  see  that  she  was  more  than  a  hero  for 
radical  Catholics.  At  a  time  when  the  church  is  so  greatly 
divided  between  ideological  factions,  Dorothy  was  truly  a 
saint  of  "common  ground" — someone  who  held  in  tension  a 
great  love  for  the  church  along  with  deep  suffering  over  its 
sins  and  failings. 

I  think  about  her  especially  in  these  times  we  are  living 
through,  when  once  again  the  Gospel  narrative  seems  some- 
how foolish  and  irrelevant  in  the  face  of  terrorism  and  end- 
less war.  Once  again  we  confront  a  situation  in  which  massive 
violence  is  proffered  as  the  only  realistic  solution  to  our  prob- 
lems, and  a  "just  cause"  is  invoked  to  justify  virtually  any 
means. 

I  remember  sitting  with  Dorothy  over  supper  while  a 
somewhat  deranged  young  man  pounded  on  the  table,  insist- 
ing: "Dorothy,  you  just  don't  understand.  Individuals  in  this 
day  and  age  are  not  what's  important.  It's  nations  and  gov- 
ernments that  are  important." 

"All  individuals  are  important,"  Dorothy  answered,  in  a 
quiet  voice.  "They're  all  that's  important." 

But  she  was  equally  discerning  in  her  approach  to  peace- 
making, cautioning  against  the  temptation  to  be  overly  con- 
cerned with  "success."  Too  often,  she  believed,  would-be 
peacemakers  are  driven  by  the  need  to  be  heard  in  the  corri- 
dors of  power,  to  be  impressive  and  spectacular.  But  Christ's 
victory,  she  always  noted,  was  achieved  by  the  way  of  appar- 
ent failure:  "Unless  the  seed  falls  into  the  ground  and  dies,  it 
bears  no  fruit." 

"We  do  what  we  can,"  she  often  said.  Nevertheless,  she 
said,  "We  must  always  aim  for  the  impossible;  if  we  lower  our 
goal,  we  also  diminish  our  effort." 

One  of  her  favorite  characters  was  Pietro  Spina,  the 
hero  of  Ignazio  Silone's  novel  Bread  and  Wine,  who  does  no 
more  during  a  time  of  war  than  go  out  in  the  night  and  write 
the  word  NO  on  the  town  walls.  If  nothing  else,  his  deed 
shattered  the  "unanimity  of  consent";  it  allowed  people  to 
envision  the  subversive  possibility  of  an  alternative  reality. 

Dorothy  was  a  great  believer  in  what  de  Caussade  called 
"the  sacrament  of  the  present  moment."  In  each  situation, 
in  each  encounter,  in  each  task  before  us,  she  believed,  there 
is  a  path  to  God.  We  do  not  need  to  be  in  a  monastery  or  a 
chapel.  We  do  not  need  to  become  different  people  first. 
We  can  start  today,  this  moment,  where  we  are,  to  add  to 
the  balance  of  love  in  the  world,  to  add  to  the  balance  of 
peace.  ES 
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Food  as  a  spiritual 
issue 

BY  SUSAN  MAAS 


£-^T-    -W~  AVE  ANOTHER,"  URGES 

I  I    Sister  Mary  Tacheny, 

passing  a  plate  of  but- 
M  M  tery,  made-from- 
scratch  cookies.  She  nibbles  her  own 
slowly  and  with  obvious  pleasure.  A 
School  Sister  of  Notre  Dame,  Sister 
Tacheny  is  serving  the  cookies  with 
organic,  hormone-free  milk  from 
Cedar  Summit  farm  and  creamery, 
just  a  few  miles  down  the  road  in 
New  Prague,  Minn.  The  sweet  milk, 
with  its  cream  risen  to  the  necks  of 
old-fashioned  glass  bottles,  comes 
from  grass-fed  cows  on  the  Minar 
family  farm. 

Is  this  petite,  grandmotherly  nun 
a  food  snob?  Not  at  all.  She  is  just 
abundantly  aware  of  food  as  a  moral 
issue.  Because  of  this,  she  can  enjoy 
eating  more  fully,  knowing  that  her 
food  arrived  on  the  table  with  minimal  harm  to  the  land, 
animals  or  other  human  beings.  When  she  says,  "I  believe 
we  are  what  we  eat,"  Sister  Tacheny  is  talking  about  more 
than  getting  enough  vitamins  and  minerals.  She  is  talking 
about  whether  or  not  we  are  also  ingesting  unnecessary  hor- 
mones or  antibiotics,  or  degradation  of  animals  and  the 
land,  or  the  decay  of  rural  communities  or  the  economic 
exploitation  of  growers  and  farmworkers.  A  longtime  advo- 
cate of  sustainable  farming,  she  believes  that  pure  food — 
grown  with  reverence  for  all  of  creation — is  not  just  good 
for  the  body,  but  that  it  also  nourishes  the  soul. 

Increasingly,  many  farmers  are  taking  the  environmen- 
tal movement  to  task  for  what  they  see  as  its  historical 
neglect  of  food  and  farming  as  central  environmental  issues. 

SUSAN  MAAS  is  a  freelance  writer  and  editor  in  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


Similarly,  some  agricultural  and  religious  leaders  see 
churches  as  having  fallen  short  in  addressing  food  and  its 
production  as  a  spiritual  issue.  Activists  and  food  lovers  like 
Tacheny  are  hungry  to  help  change  that.  "Eating  is  a  moral 
act,"  proclaims  the  Iowa-based  Catholic  Rural  Life 
Conference. 

Disconnected  From  Food,  Disconnected  From  God 

In  Food  for  Life:  The  Spirituality  and  Ethics  of  Eating,  pub- 
lished in  2004,  the  Lutheran  theologian  L.  Shannon  Jung 
argues  that  Westerners'  lack  of  connection  with  the  origins 
of  our  food  causes  us  to  be  disconnected  from  God  as  well. 
Industrialized  agriculture  gives  us  easy  access  to  cheap  food, 
but  we  are  losing  much  in  the  bargain:  biodiversity,  clean 
water  and  clean  air,  rich  rural  communities.  Our  reduction- 
ist approach  to  food,  Jung  says,  is  an  affront  to  the  inter- 
connectedness  of  creation.  "Food  is  too  routine,  too  easy, 
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too  cheap,  too  available  for  us  to  note  what  it  represents  and 
offers....  We  have  lost  sight  of  God's  greatest  blessings — the 
earth  and  other  humans,  both  of  which  nurture  us." 

The  Rev.  Wanda  Copeland,  rector  at  Holy  Trinity 
Episcopal  Church  in  Elk  River,  Minn.,  and  chair  of  the 
Episcopal  Ecological  Network,  puts  it  even  more  strongly. 
"Bit  by  bit,  we're  pulling  apart  the  fabric  of  creation.  We 
take  the  water,  the  air,  the  land  and  our  food,  and  we  say, 
'Let  somebody  else  take  responsibility  for  this,'"  Copeland 
says.  "We  ignore  the  fact  that  our  food  is  processed  in 
packing  houses  where  underpaid  migrant  workers  get  their 
fingers  cut  off....  We're  so  busy  with  other  things  that  seem 
important.  It's  all  about  how  we  honor  our  Creator." 

Sister  Tacheny  is  a  founding  member  of  the  Center  for 
Earth  Spirituality  in  Mankato,  Minn.,  and  has  served  as  its 
co-director.  The  center,  which  includes  a  native  prairie  and 
chemical-free  gardens  where  some  70  immigrant  families 
grow  their  own  food,  is  an  instrument  the  School  Sisters  of 
Notre  Dame  use  for  teaching  and  living  the  concept  of  sus- 
tainability.  The  sisters  created  the  center  because  "we  were 
concerned  with  what  was  happening  to  the  earth,  to  farm- 
ers, and  to  food,"  she  says.  Their  misgivings  about  the 
effects  of  large-scale  industrialized  agriculture  on  people 
and  nature  is  rooted  in  Scripture  and  the  belief  that  cre- 
ation has  inherent  value  beyond  its  usefulness  to  human 
beings. 

"The  Scriptures  tell  us  that  the  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and 
it  was  given  to  us  as  a  gift,"  she  explains.  "We  were  to  take 
care  of  it  so  future  generations  could  also  enjoy  it;  it  wasn't 
just  meant  for  us  or  for  any  one  generation." 

Fred  Kirschenmann,  a  farmer  who  is  also  a  minister  of 
the  United  Church  of  Christ  and  executive  director  of  the 
Leopold  Center  for  Sustainable  Agriculture  at  Iowa  State 
University,  faults  a  flawed  interpretation  of  God's  gift  of 
dominion  over  the  earth  and  its  creatures  for  our  mecha- 
nistic approach  to  the  land  and  agriculture.  "The  'domin- 
ion' notion  [really  means]  that  we  are  servants  on  behalf  of 
the  Creator,  charged  with  caring  for  the  Earth,"  he  says. 
"Aldo  Leopold  talked  about  the  'ecological  conscience.'  He 
meant  that  we  humans  are  part  of  a  rich,  diverse  biotic 
community.  We  are  part  of  God's  creation,  and  we  have  to 
be  thoughtful  and  see  ourselves  as  a  player  along  with  oth- 
ers,  not  approach  the  land  [as]  a  conqueror." 

farmers,  like  the  Minars,  have  found  another 
on -chemically  intensive  methods  to  grow  a 
1  rotating  array  of  crops,  raising  livestock  with- 
apeutic  antibiotics  or  growth  hormones  and 
of  their  labors  locally.  But  at  $5.79  per  gal- 
lon, the  M  Ik  is  more  expensive;  and  when  the  aver- 
age A,    rica  is  accustomed  to  spending  just  1 1  per- 
cent ot  its  inc  u)d,  that  limits  the  consumer  base 
significantly. 


Two-Tiered  Food  System 

Sister  Tacheny  struggles  with  what  some  activists  have 
called  our  two-tiered  food  system:  millions  of  Americans 
simply  cannot  afford  to  join  Community  Supported 
Agriculture  farms  or  shop  at  food  co-ops,  and  the  food 
served  at  homeless  shelters  or  distributed  at  food  pantries 
is  not  likely  to  be  organic  or  locally  grown.  "The  person 
who  is  truly  hungry  needs  food,  period,"  Tacheny  says. 
"But  I  would  hope  that  as  we  create  meals,  we  have  some 
awareness  about  food  quality.  It  may  not  come  from  a 
food  co-op,  but  at  least  if  we  are  serving,  say,  hamburger, 
it  is  not  the*  cheapest  you  can  possibly  get."  She  adds:  "If 
we're  going  to  support  farmers  who  are  trying  to  be  good 
stewards  of  the  land  and  earn  a  living,  we're  going  to  pay 
more  for  the  food.  Farmers  are  very  aware  of  that,  and  it 
worries  them." 

But  cheap  food  is  not  inexpensive  for  the  land,  air  and 
water,  or  for  rural  communities  that  depend  on  food  pro- 
duction. And  a  growing  body  of  evidence  suggests  that 
the  bottom-line  approach  to  farming,  in  addition  to  hav- 
ing major  environmental  effects,  is  also  partly  responsi- 
ble for  problems  like  antibiotic  resistance  in  animals  and 
humans,  as  well  as  costly  health  crises  like  mad  cow  and 
hoof-and-mouth  disease. 

Sister  Tacheny  hopes  that  as  more  consumers  seek 
locally,  sustainably  produced  food,  they  will  demand  that 
the  government  stop  heavily  subsidizing  industrial  agri- 
culture. This  could  level  the  field,  and  prices,  somewhat. 
Today  farmers  are  caught  in  a  vicious  cycle:  as  monocul- 
tural  agribusiness  has  led  to  higher  yields,  prices  have 
fallen,  making  farming  an  unaffordable  proposition  for 
those  without  the  means  or  inclination  to  produce  com- 
modities on  a  large  scale. 

And  the  farmers'  share  of  food  income  has  shrunk 
while  those  in  other  areas  of  agribusiness — processing, 
distribution  and  marketing — have  prospered.  In  1950 
farmers  recieved  50  cents  of  every  retail  food  dollar;  now 
they  receive  under  20  cents.  Over  the  past  two  decades,  a 
few  taxpayer-supported  agribusiness  firms  have  exploited 
lax  antitrust  enforcement  to  consolidate  their  grip  on  all 
aspects  of  food  production  and  distribution.  Since  1950, 
average  farm  size  has  doubled  while  the  number  of  farms 
has  decreased  by  well  over  60  percent,  and  that  number 
is  dwindling  all  the  time. 

"That's  why  the  advocacy  has  to  continue,  to  change 
public  policy.  The  Minars  don't  get  any  subsidies. 
They're  at  a  disadvantage,"  Sister  Tacheny  says,  and  so 
are  their  customers.  "People  on  the  land  need  to  be  able 
to  make  a  decent  living  while  they  take  care  of  it. 
Americans  aren't  very  good  at  paying  the  true  cost  of 
food.  They  want  to  spend  that  money  on  all  the  other 
things." 
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Kirschenmann  talks  about  a  new  way,  beyond  tallying 
the  ecologieal  and  social  costs  of  industrialized  agricul- 
ture of  evaluating  food  prices.  "We  have  to  start  looking 
at  the  whole  notion  of  nutrient  density:  What  kind  of 
nutrients  are  you  getting  for  this  price?"  Fresh  is  best. 
Supermarket  tomatoes  that  have  traveled  across  the 
country  have  less  to  offer,  both  nutritionally  and  in  taste, 
than  the  just-picked  heirloom  varieties  at  the  farmers' 
market.  He  believes  there  is  a  role  for  churches  in  ques- 
tioning U.S.  agricultural  policy,  in  asking  whether  this  is 
a  fair  and  just  system.  He  asks:  "Why,  for  example, 
shouldn't  churches  get  involved  in  the  debate  about 
school  lunches?  The  health  of  children  is  certainly  a  faith 
issue.  If  Jesus  emphasized  anything,  it  was  care  for  chil- 
dren and  the  poor." 

Churches  Called  to  Act 

Communities  of  faith  can  chew  on  these  issues  together, 
Kirschenmann  observes.  He  points  to  a  specific  example  of 
churches  making  a  difference:  His  colleague  Rich  Pirog,  a 
researcher  at  the  Leopold  Center,  is  a  longtime  proponent 
of  grape  production  in  Iowa.  "Rich  came  up  with  the  idea 
that  the  wine  and  grape  juice  in  local  churches  should  come 
from  grapes  grown  by  local  farmers,"  Kirschenmann  says. 
Such  connections  allow  churches  to  "celebrate  the  sense  of 
the  church  as  part  of  the  community." 
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Some  congregations  are  putting  their  money  where 
their  mouths  are,  supporting  local  farmers  by  buying 
shares  of  C.S.A.  farms  for  use  by  parishioners  and  for  shar- 
ing with  those  in  need  in  the  wider  community.  Members 
can  deepen  their  connection  to  the  farm  and  to  one  anoth- 
er by  volunteering  to  help  plant,  weed  and  harvest.  Some 
congregations  are  creating  cookbooks  of  recipes  that  use 
seasonal,  local  foods. 

Churches  can  host  local  foods  banquets:  sharing  meals 
prepared  with  these  local,  seasonal,  sustainably  grown 
foods.  Copeland  helped  organize  such  a  meal  when  the 
Episcopal  national  convention  came  to  Minneapolis  in 
2003.  The  event  proved  "very  powerful,"  Copeland  said. 
"I  repeatedly  heard  delegates  say  that  it  was  the  best  meal 
of  the  convention — and  there  are  a  lot  of  good  restaurants 
in  Minneapolis.  So  often  mealtime  ends  up  being  a  hollow, 
rote  thing,  when  it  should  be  a  ritualistic,  meaning-filled 
event  in  our  lives."  That  dinner  was  catered  by  chefs  from 
a  Minneapolis  cafe,  but  a  local  foods  supper  can  be  as  sim- 
ple as  a  potluck  featuring  ingredients  from  parishioners' 
gardens  or  local  farms. 

Beyond  those  tangible  actions,  churches  can  provide 
moral  leadership,  through  preaching,  through  legislative 
advocacy,  through  writing,  marching  and  speaking  up  on 
behalf  of  family-sized  farms.  Sister  Tacheny  sees  slow  but 
definite  progress,  one  altar,  one  table  at  a  time. 
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A  Most  Particular 
Vocation 


The  place  of  families  in  the  Catholic  Worker  by  dan  mckanan 


MOST  FAMILIES  WHO 
live  at  Catholic 
Worker  houses  of 
hospitality  or  farms 
recall  that  Dorothy  Day  showed 
some  ambivalence  toward  families 
in  the  Catholic  Worker  movement. 
Day  expected  Workers  with  chil- 
dren to  move  from  urban  houses  of 
hospitality  to  Worker  farms,  and 
insisted  that  donations  made  to 
benefit  the  poor  not  be  diverted  to 
support  families  of  volunteers. 

At  the  same  time,  Day  also  sup- 
ported those  who  were  able  to 
combine  the  vocations  of  parent- 
ing and  hospitality  to  the  poor. 
Raising  six  children  while  main- 
taining two  houses  of  hospitality  in 
Detroit,  Lou  and  Justin  Murphy 
were,  Day  wrote,  "evidence  that  a 
family  can  undertake  works  of 
mercy  and  raise  their  own  children 
in  a  slum."  Day  likewise  "never 
fail[ed]  to  be  touched"  during  her 
frequent  visits  to  a  rural  communi- 
ty for  disabled  children  begun  by 
early  Workers  Dorothy  and  Bill 
Gauchat.  Even  so,  Day  continually 
insisted  that  combining  family  and 
U  i  >rker  life  was  "a  most  particular 

id  certainly  none  should  undertake  it  without  a 

vocation. " 

DAN  IVJcKANAN  reaches  theology  and  peace  studies  at  Saint 
John's  !  /ersitj  and  the  College  of  Saint  Benedict  in  central 
Minnesota  He  re  ;ved  a  Henry  Luce  III  Fellowship  in  Theology 
in  2004-20;  vh  supported  the  completion  of  this  article, 
as  well  as  a  'arg  project  on  Camphill  Communities,  the 
Catholic  Workt  ociationist  communities. 


While  families  like  the  Murphys  and  Gauchats  demon- 
strate that  it  is  possible  to  follow  the  call  of  the  Gospel  in  , 
the  Worker  and  still  be  good  parents,  Day's  tough  questions  i 
helped  other  families  discern  a  vocation  not  to  live  at  a  \ 
Worker  house,  but  to  infuse  Catholic  Worker  values  into ! 
society  as  a  whole.  And  thus  have  evolved  two  types  of ! 
Catholic  Worker  families:  families  "in"  the  Worker  and  i 
families  "from"  the  Worker.  Both  offer  important  examples  ! 
of  Christian  life. 
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brendan  walsh  and  willa  bickham  began  their  family  "in" 
the  Worker  in  1968.  They  named  their  community  Viva 
House,  in  honor  of  the  child  soon  to  be  born  to  them. 
Dorothy  Day  warned  them  not  to  neglect  their  family 
responsibilities;  they  were  able  to  sustain  their  dual  vocation 
by  tinkering  with  the  community's  mission.  When  Willa 
found  the  atmosphere  too  "masculine"  for  raising  a  daugh- 
ter, they  moved  the  soup  kitchen  to  a  separate  storefront; 
later,  they  purchased  a  second  row  house  to  make  room  for 
both  a  soup  kitchen  and  a  private  family  apartment.  They 
also  took  turns  working  outside  the  house  in  order  to  pay 
for  health  insurance  and  family  vacations.  Eventually,  what 
Willa  called  a  "flowing  attitude  toward  our  Catholic 
Worker  work"  made  it  possible  for 
them  to  invite  their  daughter  and  son- 
in-law  to  start  their  own  family  at  Viva 
House. 

The  Viva  House  model  can  be 
found  in  Worker  houses  of  hospitality 
in  such  mid-sized  cities  as  Hartford, 
Conn.,  and  Worcester,  Mass.  In  these 
places,  families  anchor  communities 
that  are  also  home  to  a  handful  of  short- 
term  or  long-term  volunteers.  In  other 
cities,  families  offer  extensive  hospitali- 
ty in  their  own  homes  as  well  as  volun- 
teering at  a  central  soup  kitchen. 
Elsewhere,  short-term  volunteers  at  a 
house  of  hospitality  rely  heavily  on  the 
long-term  commitment  of  "extended 
community"  families  with  more  con- 
ventional lifestyles.  Whatever  the  spe- 
cific model,  families  in  the  Worker 
often  note  the  connection  between  care 
for  children  and  care  for  the  poor.  "To 
me,"  explained  Larry  Purcell  of  the 
Redwood  City  Catholic  Worker,  "the 
trick  is  to  love  your  kids  so  much  that 
you  want  what  you  have  for  them  with 
the  homeless.  It's  not  like  you  want  to 
treat  your  kids  like  you  treat  the  home- 
less, but  that  you  want  the  homeless  to 
have  what  your  kids  have."  Too  often 
these  families  are  unaware  of  the  ways 
in  which  Day  herself  had  supported 
such  creative  compromises.  They  may 
even  apologize  for  the  ways  their  com- 
munities fall  short  (or  so  they  imagine) 
of  the  demanding  witness  of  the  New 
York  Catholic  Worker. 

But  other  families  have  had  person- 
al experiences  that  confirm  Day's  con- 


cerns. Chuck  Quilty  saw  his  own  marriage  as  in  part  a  casu- 
alty of  his  Worker  commitments.  He  told  the  oral  historian 
Rosalie  Riegle  that  "Dorothy  chewed  us  up  one  side  and 
down  the  other  for  being  involved  in  resistance  and  hospi- 
tality and  being  married.. ..She  was  wrong,  you  know,  but  at 
the  same  time  she  was  calling  a  spade  a  spade."  While  all 
Christians  are  called  to  practice  the  works  of  mercy — feed- 
ing the  hungry,  sheltering  the  homeless,  visiting  those  in 
prison — not  everyone  had  a  vocation  to  live  full-time  at  a 
house  of  hospitality. 

Tom  and  Monica  Cornell,  for  example,  met  and  married 
at  the  New  York  Catholic  Worker  in  the  early  1960's,  but 
soon  left.  "We  had  nothing  but  a  storefront  and  a  bunch  of 
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unheated  apartments  that  didn't  have  showers,  that  didn't 
have  toilets,"  recalled  Tom.  "The  toilets  were  shared  by 
everybody  on  the  floor  out  in  the  hall.  And  I  thought  that 
the  mother  of  my  children  deserved  more  than  that." 
Without  calling  their  new  apartment  a  Catholic  Worker, 
they  continued  to  extend  hospitality,  first  to  Workers  in 
need  of  respite,  then  (after  another  move)  to  war  refugees 
and  the  restless  teenagers  of  Newburgh,  N.Y.  For  a  few 
vears,  the  Cornells'  daughter  Deirdre  and  her  spouse 
Kenney  Gould  revived  this  tradition,  opening  their  own 
home  in  Newburgh  to  new  immigrants  and  local  victims  of 
domestic  violence. 

Even  earlier,  couples  like  Julian  and  Mary  Jane  Pleasants 
translated  Peter  Maurin's  vision  of  the  "agronomic  univer- 
sity" into  a  semi-agrarian  lifestyle,  in  which  several  families 
lived  on  the  outskirts  of  South  Bend,  Ind.,  holding  conven- 
tional jobs  (Julian  taught  at  Notre  Dame)  while  farming 
part-time.  "It  was  an  intentional  community  but  not  a  com- 
mune." Julian  told  Rosalie  Riegle.  "We  never  owned  a  sin- 
gle thing  in  common,  but  we  sure  shared  our  work  and  our 
time." 

Such  informal  approaches  to  Catholic  Worker  identity 
have  since  become  an  established  tradition.  As  Dorothy  Day 
herself  stated,  "The  Catholic  Worker  wasn't  started  to  be  a 
soup  kitchen.  It  was  started  to  be  a  reform  movement  and 
to  create  these  cells  of  good  living  within  the  society,  so  the}' 
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would  be  a  model  for  somebody." 

In  Worcester,  Mass.,  I  met  families  that  exemplify  these 
two  approaches  to  family  life  and  the  Worker.  At  the  Saints 
Francis  and  Therese  Catholic  Worker,  Scott  and  Claire 
Schaeffer-Duffy  had  made  their  house  of  hospitality  into  a 
nurturing  family  home.  With  the  birth  of  each  child,  they 
rearranged  their  household  space  slightly  to  honor  their 
family's  privacy  or  give  more  independence  to  the  older 
children.  Claire  worked  as  a  house  cleaner  and  then  later  as 
a  freelance  journalist  to  earn  money  for  the  children's  music 
lessons.  At  the  same  time,  Claire's  concern  for  her  children's 
safety  led  her  to  supervise  basketball  games  for  the  entire 
neighborhood;  likewise,  the  couple's  concern  for  global  sol- 
idarity led  to  opportunities  for  their  children  to  travel  and 
make  friends  with  refugees  from  several  countries. 

Mike  Boover  lived  at  Worcester's  Mustard  Seed 
Catholic  Worker  before  beginning  his  own  family.  Though 
the  Boovers  were  emphatic  that  their  house  was  not  a 
Catholic  Worker  house,  the  marks  of  the  Worker  were  pre- 
sent everywhere.  xMike  and  Diane  maintained  a  Christ  room 
that  had  been  used  by  many  individuals,  though  they  also 
honored  their  children's  requests  for  periods  of  family-alone 
time.  They  also  shared  their  table  regularly.  They  sponta- 
neously invited  me  to  share  two  meals;  at  the  first  we  were 
joined  by  two  families  from  their  parish,  and  at  the  second 
we  celebrated  a  birthday  for  a  former  guest  of  the  Mustard 
Seed.  This  family  hospitality,  Mike  explained,  had  a  relaxed 
quality  he  had  not  been  able  to  achieve  at  the  Mustard  Seed. 
"I  was  in  a  whole  different  orbit  in  terms  of  my  chemistry 
and  my  sense  of  livelihood,  sense  of  energy,  when  I  was  liv- 
ing with  so,  so  many  people."  At  home  he  was  able  to  prac- 
tice hospitality  with  the  "intimacy"  and  "depth"  of  one-on- 
one  family  relationships,  granting  "the  vision  some  room." 

families  like  the  schaeffer-duffys  and  the  Boovers  offer 
two  distinct,  equally  powerful,  visions  for  families  who  seek 
to  respond  more  fully  to  the  radical  call  of  the  Gospel.  A 
cardinal  virtue  of  families  "in"  the  Worker  is  flexibility:  they 
show  that  it  is  possible  to  honor  seemingly  contradictory 
vocations,  so  long  as  one  is  willing  to  make  small  changes  as 
each  vocation  unfolds.  Families  "from"  the  Worker  model 
the  virtue  of  humility.  Trusting  that  the  work  of  the  Worker 
will  go  on  even  without  their  full-time  involvement,  they 
open  themselves  to  the  possibility  that  for  them  the  call  of 
discipleship  might  look  very  different. 

By  practicing  these  virtues  of  flexibility  and  humility, 
Catholic  Worker  families  show  that  it  is  possible  for  all  of  us 
to  be  radical  disciples  while  remaining  connected  to  the 
larger  society.  As  Claire  Schaeffer-Duffy  told  me  during  my 
visit:  "So  many  people  in  the  world  are  in  families.  That's 
their  reality.  So  for  the  Catholic  Worker  to  embrace  so 
many  families  is  a  very  powerful  witness."  @ 
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Faith  in  Focus 


A  Shield  for  Workers 
In  the  Southwest 


BY  GEORGE  M.  ANDERSON 


'0 


UR  MISSION  STATEMENT? 

When  people  ask  us  what  it 
is,  we  just  tell  them  Matthew 
25 — the  section  about  wel- 
coming the  stranger,  feeding  the  hungry 
and  clothing  the  naked,"  said  Mark 
Zwick.  I  was  speaking  with  Mark  and  his 
wife,  Louise,  about  the  Houston  Catholic 
Worker,  which  this  year  is  celebrating  its 
25th  anniversary.  As  its  founders,  they 
follow  in  the  tradition  of  Dorothy  Day, 
who — with  Peter  Maurin — began  the  first 
Catholic  Worker  House  in  New  York 
City  in  the  early  1930's. 

george  m.  Anderson,  s.J.,  is  an  associate 
editor  of  America. 


The  Houston  Catholic  Worker's 
location  in  the  Southwest  has  largely 
determined  the  tenor  of  its  own  ministry, 
which  revolves  primarily  around  helping 
undocumented  immigrants  from  Mexico 
and  Central  America.  "When  we  first 
began  in  1980,"  Mark  said,  "they  were 
mostly  refugees  fleeing  from  the  wars  in 
El  Salvador,  Guatemala  and  Nicaragua." 
But  since  then,  it  is  refugees  from  poverty 
to  whom  they  minister.  Mark  and  Louise 
emphasized  that  despite  increasingly 
restrictive  laws,  and  despite  the  increased 
number  of  Border  Patrol  agents  and  phys- 
ical barriers,  the  immigrants'  destitution  is 
so  dire  that  in  one  way  or  another  many 
find  a  way  across  the  border. 


Over  the  years,  the  number  of  arriv- 
ing immigrants  has  grown,  and  on  any 
given  day  1 50  may  be  staying  in  the  dozen 
or  so  simple  buildings  that  together  make 
up  the  Houston  Catholic  Worker  com- 
plex, whose  Spanish  name  is  Casa  Juan 
Diego  (www.cjd.org).  Many  of  the  immi- 
grants find  work  in  the  Houston  area, 
where  they  are  "tolerated" — to  use  the 
Zwicks'  term — because  of  the  cheap  labor 
they  provide  in  homes,  restaurants,  land- 
scaping and  building  companies.  But  this 
very  availability  of  cheap  labor  can  easily 
lead  to  exploitation.  Louise  gave  the 
example  of  smaller  contractors.  "They 
might  pay  the  workers  for  two  weeks,  and 
continue  to  use  them  for  another  two 
weeks  without  pay,  and  then  simply  dis- 
appear." Exploited  workers  seldom  com- 
plain to  the  authorities,  out  of  fear  of 
deportation.  But  for  those  connected  with 
Casa  Juan  Diego,  the  Zwicks  have  created 
what  might  be  called  a  shield  against  some 
forms  of  exploitation,  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  cooperative.  They  explained 
that  under  the  provisions  of  the  1986 
immigration  law,  members  of  coopera- 
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tives — even  if  undocumented — can  work 
in  the  area  without  fear  of  apprehension. 
About  70  such  members  currently  live  at 
Casa  Juan  Diego.  Thanks  to  the  coopera- 
tive— and  to  a  hiring  hall  the  Zwicks 
began  that  includes  a  $7  hourly  hiring  fee 
paid  to  the  workers  directly — immigrants 
can  live  and  work  with  some  degree  of 
dignity  and  peace. 

Most  of  the  arriving  immigrants  stay 
at  Casa  Juan  Diego  only  a  few  weeks. 
Some  move  on  to  join  relatives  already  in 
the  United  States.  Others  rent  apart- 
ments and  remain  in  the  area.  "They'll 
rent  together,  sharing  space  among  sev- 
eral families,"  Louise  said,  going  on  to 
add  that  because  of  their  low  wages,  after 
paying  rent  little  is  left  over  for  food  and 


other  necessities.  "So  we  buy  staples  like 
rice  and  beans  for  those  in  need — that's 
one  of  our  biggest  expenses."  An  even 
bigger  expense  concerns  immigrants  who 
arrive  sick,  or  disabled  from  accidents 
along  the  way.  On  being  released  from  an 
area  hospital,  those  requiring  ongoing 
care  are  sent  to  board  and  care  homes — 
private  residences  whose  owners  provide 
not  only  room  and  board  but  also  some 
degree  of  medical  attention.  The  cost, 
again,  is  covered  by  Casa  Juan  Diego.  For 
this  and  all  other  expenses,  the  Houston 
Catholic  Worker  depends  on  donations, 
both  from  local  and  national  sources. 

As  for  the  Zwicks  themselves,  they — 
like  Catholic  Workers  elsewhere — live 
lives  of  voluntary  poverty.  In  fact,  Mark 


says,  "the  secret  of  Casa  Juan  Diego  is 
voluntary  poverty.  It's  liberating,  and 
lets  the  creative  juices  flow.  There  are  no 
salaries  and  no  payrolls  to  meet."  In  a 
talk  at  Notre  Dame  University,  they 
observed  that  in  living  out  voluntary 
poverty  "you  just  work  and  pray." 
Prayer,  in  fact,  begins  the  day  at  Casa 
Juan  Diego,  with  Mark  and  Louise  and 
others  who  choose  to  join  them  praying 
the  Liturgy  of  the  Hours  in  Spanish. 
Because  few  of  the  immigrants  speak 
English,  Spanish  is  the  basic  language 
throughout  Casa  Juan  Diego.  On 
Wednesdays,  Mass  is  celebrated,  intro- 
duced by  an  immigrant  who  tells  the 
story  of  how  he  or  she  got  here. 

Immigrants  who  remain  at  Casa  Juan 
Diego  are  known  as  ayudantes  ("helpers"), 
and  are  considered  Catholic  workers 
themselves,  because  inclusivity  is  part  of 
the  Catholic  Worker  movement's  three- 
fold dynamic  of  pacifism,  prayer  and  per- 
sonalism.  (Personalism  involves  accepting 
personal  responsibility,  but  also  avoiding 
structures  and  bureaucracy.).  Some  ayu- 
dantes are  in  charge  of  the  residential  hous- 
es; others  handle  the  cooking  or  related 
tasks.  American-born  volunteers  also  assist 
in  a  variety  of  capacities,  some  full  time — 
such  as  students  and  seminarians  who  stay 
for  several  months,  or  even  years — others 
part  time.  All  gather  together  for  a  shared 
meal  on  Friday  nights.  Together,  they  rep- 
resent what  Mark  and  Louise  call  "circles 
of  community"  that  are  at  the  heart  of  Casa 
Juan  Diego's  day-to-day  life.  Although  a 
majority  of  the  immigrants  are  men,  there 
is  a  house  for  women  and  children  too. 
Some  of  die  women  arrive  pregnant,  and 
others  may  be  dealing  with  domestic  abuse 
problems — a  situation  for  which  Louise 
offers  counseling. 

Like  other  Catholic  Worker  com- 
munities, the  Houston  Catholic  Worker 
has  its  own  newspaper.  It  differs  from 
others,  though,  in  that  half  is  printed  in 
Spanish.  "The  paper  has  always  been 
bilingual,"  Louise  said,  "from  the  very 
first  issue  on  May  5,  1980."  That  was  the 
year  of  Dorothy  Day's  death.  Her 
thought  continues  to  inform  both  Casa 
Juan  Diego's  work  and  its  spirituality.  So 
deeply  are  Mark  and  Louise  imbued  with 
both,  that  they  have  written  a  book  enti- 
tled The  Catholic  Worker  Movement: 
Intellectual  and  Spiritual  Origins.  It  has 
been  published  by  Paulist  Press.  Rfl 
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Beneath  the  Surface 


BY  RICHARD  A.  BLAKE 

LONG,  SWEEPING  SHOTS 
from  the  air  reveal  a  sullen  win- 
ter landscape.  Frosty  roads  hint 
at  a  tentative  incursion  of 
humanity  into  this  otherwise  barren  coun- 
tryside, but  otherwise  the  scene  could  be 
taken  from  a  distant  planet.  The  camera 
slides  over  the  edge  of  a  monstrous  crater, 
fashioned  by  steel  and  steam.  Pitiless 
machines  grind  away  at  the  earth's  crust, 
tearing  ore  from  the  pit  and  dumping  it 
into  trucks,  open  railway  gondolas  or  end- 
less conveyer  belts.  The  iron-rich  rock 
sends  plumes  of  steam  into  the  frigid  air 
and  begins  its  journey  to  the  smelting 
works.  The  Mesabi  Range  in  northern 
Minnesota  that  we  see  in  these  aerial  shots 
provides  a  lavish  harvest  for  the  world's 
economy,  but  at  a  terrible  human  price. 

richard  a.  blake,  s.J.,  is  professor  of  fine 
arts  and  co-director  of  the  film  studies  pro- 
gram at  Boston  College,  Chestnut  Hill, 
Mass. 


North  Country  offers  a  stark  assess- 
ment of  that  price.  Directed  by  Niki  Caro 
and  written  by  Michael  Seitzman,  it  is  a 
creative  adaptation  of  the  nonfiction  work 
Class  Action:  The  Story  of  Lois  Jensen  and  the 
Landmark  Case  That  Changed  Sexual 
Harassment  Law,  by  Clara  Bingham  and 
Laura  Reedy.  Niki  Caro,  a  native  of  New 
Zealand,  first  achieved  recognition  in  the 
United  States  with  "Whale  Rider"  (2002), 
a  lovely  fantasy  about  a  young  Maori  girl 
(Keisha  Casde-Hughes)  who  overcomes 
the  opposition  of  the  men  in  her  clan  and 
finally  takes  her  rightful  place  as  tribal 
chief.  Both  the  literary  source  and  Ms. 
Caro's  earlier  film  would  lead  to  a  logical 
expectation  that  "North  Country"  would 
be  another  story  of  female  empowerment 
in  the  workplace  in  the  tradition  of 
"Norma  Rae"  (1979)  or  "Erin  Brockovich" 
(2002). 

It  is,  of  course,  but  it  is  also  much  more 
than  a  feminist  tract.  In  this  isolated,  sun- 


less, angry  world,  men  and  women,  preda- 
tors and  prey  alike  are  victims. 

After  a  survey  of  the  territory  during 
the  opening  titles,  the  camera  moves 
indoors.  Josey  Aimes  (Charlize  Theron) 
lies  unconscious  on  the  floor  of  her 
kitchen,  her  eye  blackened  and  her  lip  split. 
Once  again,  her  companion  has  trans- 
ferred his  rage  against  his  own  failure  to 
the  mother  of  his  daughter.  Though  this 
was  not  the  first  time,  Josey  resolves  that  it 
will  be  the  last.  She  packs  her  two  children 
into  the  pick-up  and  heads  home  to  her 
parents.  As  she  stops  for  gas,  she  glances  at 
the  back  of  a  another  pick-up,  where  the 
carcass  of  a  fresh  deer  stares  back  at  her  in 
a  kinship  of  brutality. 

At  her  parents'  home,  their  reception 
holds  little  sympathy  for  her  or  rage 
against  her  assailant.  Her  father  (Richard 
Jenkins)  assumes  she  had  provoked  the 
assault  by  becoming  involved  with  another 
man;  her  mother  (Sissy  Spacek)  explains 
that  men  do  things  like  this  on  occasion 
and  a  good  woman  simply  endures  her  lot. 
Staying  with  her  parents  in  this  frosty  envi- 
ronment is  not  an  attractive  option,  but 
without  money  she  has  no  obvious  alterna- 
tive. 

Josey  earns  a  few  dollars  by  taking  a 
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minimum-wage,  no-future  job  washing 
hair  in  the  town's  threadbare  beauty  par- 
lor. During  her  shampoo,  Glory  (Frances 
McDormand)  invites  her  to  apply  for  work 
at  the  iron  mine.  It  is  men's  work,  but  the 
courts  have  been  striking  down  gender  dis- 
crimination on  the  job,  she  explains.  If  she 
doesn't  mind  getting  dirty,  the  union  scale 
will  provide  eight  times  her  present  salary, 
and  she  will  be  able  to  provide  a  house  for 
her  family.  Glory  has  an  inside  track.  Her 
husband  suffered  a  serious  injury  at  the 
mine  a  few  years  earlier,  and  even  though 
the  mine  had  never  hired  a  woman  before, 
the  union  brought  her  in  to  drive  heavy 
trucks  as  added  compensation  for  a  dis- 
abled brother.  Prospects  of  a  job  at  the 
mine  with  union  wages  and  health  benefits 
for  her  family  is  a  dream  come  true  for 
Josey. 

The  dream  soon  turns  into  a  night- 
mare. By  doing  men's  w  ork,  Josey  violates 
the  macho  code  of  the  tribe.  In  this  world, 
men  prove  their  manhood  by  operating 
the  heavy  equipment  that  alters  the  very 
shape  of  the  earth's  crust.  If  "a  girl"  can  do 
the  same  tasks,  what  wrould  it  say  about 
them?  In  this  isolated  town,  everyone  relies 
on  the  mine  for  income.  The  mine 
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women,  10  or  so  token  hires  at  best,  are  vil- 
ified tor  taking  jobs  that  righdy  belong  to 
men,  who  after  all  are  responsible  for  sup- 
porting their  families.  Few  of  them  have 
skills  to  look  for  work  elsewhere.  For  gen- 
eration after  generation  men  have  tradi- 
tionally passed  from  high  school  to  the 
mine. 

All  the  mine  women  suffer  the  indigni- 
ties of  lewd  comments  and  crude  pranks, 
like  being  drenched  in  waste  by  being 
upended  while  using  a  portable  toilet,  but 
Josey  is  singled  out  for  special  abuse.  As  a 
young,  attractive  single  mother,  she  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  easy  sexual  prey.  The  job-site 
harassment  escalates  from  verbal  abuse  and 
groping  to  attempted  rape  and  life-threat- 
ening tasks  designed  to  make  her  more 
fearful  and  thus  more  compliant.  When 
she  files  complaints,  supervisors,  owners 
and  union  brothers  alike  dismiss  her  as  a 
troublemaker.  The  other  women  in  the 
mine  see  her  as  providing  the  companv 
with  an  excuse  to  fire  all  of  them.  They  too 
need  the  money  and  urge  her  to  keep 
quiet.  The  women  in  town  rage  at  having 
"a  whore"  working  in  close  quarters  with 
their  husbands.  A  denim  curtain  of  silence 
falls  across  the  union  shop;  no  one  sees 
anything. 

The  first  two-thirds  of  the  film  con- 
struct a  chilling  portrait  of  the  claustro- 
phobic world  of  a  company  town  that  can- 
not cope  with  social  change.  (One  sour 
note  for  me  was  the  lengthy,  obviously 
Catholic  first  Communion  sequence  Niki 
Caro  inserted  to  indicate  the  rigid  intoler- 
ance of  the  town.  Rigidity  turns  into 
hypocrisy  when  the  ladies  of  the  parish 
serve  a  Communion  supper  and  shred 
Josey's  reputation  within  earshot  of  her 
mother.  She  is,  they  conclude  in  all 
Christian  charity,  a  whore.)  The  last  third 
of  the  film  falters  so  badly  that  it  exposes 
some  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  earlier 
sequences  that  we  might  otherwise  have 
been  able  to  pass  over. 

The  narrative  reaches  its  resolution  in 
two  climactic  scenes.  The  first  consists  of  a 
raucous  union  meeting,  where  the  swinish 
men  compete  with  one  another  in  voicing 
the  most  obscene  epithets  about  the  mine 
women  and  in  boasting  about  their  respec- 
tive roles  in  putting  them  in  their  place.  As 
the  yahoos  grunt  on,  the  mine  women  sit 
together  in  the  back  row  and  say  nothing. 
Frankly,  it's  over  the  top.  Their  loutish 
behavior  simply  compromises  the  credibil- 


ity of  the  harassment  that  lies  at  the  foun- 
dation of  the  dramatic  conflict.  Have  we 
been  watching  such  cartoon  villains  all  this 
time?  Or  worse,  do  we  have  Niki  Caro's 
elitist  perspective  on  unschooled  working 
men  frightened  about  losing  their  jobs  and 
their  place  in  their  families?  The  workers 
behave  badly,  and  I  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  film  represents  events  accu- 
rately enough,  but  are  all  of  them,  without 
exception,  unfeeling  monsters,  sexual 
predators,  conspiring  liars  and  sadists?  The 
caricature  casts  doubt  on  the  reality.  Josey 
is  not  the  only  victim  of  the  story.  The 
miners  and  townspeople  too  are  victims  of 
their  own  isolation  and  insecurity,  igno- 
rance and  fear.  Perhaps  they  deserve  a  bit 
of  sympathy  for  what  their  lives  in  this 
mining  town  have  made  of  them. 

The  second  climactic  scene  takes  place 
in  the  courtroom.  Despite  the  odds,  Bill 
White  (Woody  Harrelson)  takes  Josey's 
case.  A  hometown  high-school  hockey 
star,  he  broke  the  pattern  by  becoming  a 
New  York  attorney,  but  after  a  failed 
career  and  a  failed  marriage,  he  returned  to 
his  roots  for  a  new  start.  The  trial  provides 
the  opportunity  to  restore  his  self-respect. 
During  the  trial,  he  browbeats  his  witness- 
es without  a  caution  from  the  bench  and 
finally,  by  repeating  a  hockey  coach's  pep 
talk  to  his  team,  he  forces  an  admission  of 
guilt  from  an  accuser.  Glory  reappears  for 
a  melodramatic  curtain  call  in  the  court- 
room after  she  had  left  the  story  to  pursue 
her  own  subplot.  It  is  too  neat  and  too 
implausible,  even  within  the  generic  con- 
ventions of  courtroom  dramas. 

"North  Country"  has  so  much  going 
for  it  that  it's  a  pity  that  it  stumbled  so 
badly  in  the  last  half  hour.  Both  Charlize 
Theron  and  Frances  McDormand  turn  in 
Oscar-worthy  performances,  and  were  it 
not  for  the  brevity  of  her  role,  so  does 
Sissv  Spacek.  Chris  Menges,  one  of  the 
top  cinematographers  in  Hollywood,  and 
the  set  designer  Richard  Hoover  beauti- 
fully capture  the  bleak  setting  of  the  town 
and  the  countryside  and  the  rumbling 
menace  of  those  huge  machines  churning 
in  the  dank  bunkers  of  the  mine. 

In  many  ways,  this  is  a  very  fine  movie, 
but  it  is  not  a  very  good  sermon.  The  his- 
torical facts  have  the  strength  to  support 
the  worthy  political  conclusion.  In  this  case, 
Niki  Caro's  ideological  fervor  seems  to 
have  weakened  both  the  liistory  and  the 
politics.  And  the  movie.  S 
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What  Goes  Around 

Karma  and  penance  on  NBC 


BY  JAMES  MARTIN 


SOMETIMES  WHEN  I  SEE  a  movie 
with  a  friend  in  which  a  mean- 
spirited  character  finally  gets  his 
(or  her)  comeuppance,  I'll  say  jok- 
ingly, "It's  like  Jesus  says  in  the  Gospels, 
'What  goes  around,  comes  around.'" 
Usually  the  friend  will  smile.  But  on  occa- 
sion, the  person  will  pause  and  say,  "Yeah, 
where  did  Jesus  say  that  anyway?" 

Certainly  it  sounds  like  one  of  the 
gnomic  sayings  of  Jesus.  And  it  is  not  far 
from  St.  Paul's  telling  the  Corinthians, 
"The  one  who  sows  sparingly  will  also 
reap  sparingly"  (2  Cor  9:6). 

The  idea  makes  sense  to  plenty  of 
people.  If  you  do  good  long  enough,  you 
might  help  to  create  a  positive  environ- 
ment that  will  eventually  prove  beneficial 
to  you.  The  same  with  bad  deeds,  but  with 
opposite  results.  In  Buddhism,  of  course, 
it's  known  as  karma  (the  word  comes  from 
the  Sanskrit,  meaning  "action"  or  "deed"). 
In  her  biography,  Buddha,  the  religion 
scholar  Karen  Armstrong  defined  it  as  the 
belief  that  "we  had  nobody  to  blame  for 
our  fate  but  ourselves  and  that  our  actions 
would  reverberate  in  the  very  distant 
future."  Karma  is  one  Buddhist  belief  that 
has  been  more  or  less  incorporated  into 
the  common  consciousness  of  the  West. 

It  is  also  the  governing  principle  of 
one  of  the  best  new  shows  of  the  fall  sea- 
son, the  NBC  comedy  My  Name  Is  Earl 
(Tuesdays,  9  p.m.  ET).  Earl  Hickey  (a 
relative  of  the  humorist  Jean  Shepherd's 
disastrous  fictional  prom  date  Wanda 
Elickey?)  is  a  longtime  petty  criminal  who 
has  just  won  $100,000  in  the  lottery. 
Good  karma!  But  almost  as  soon  as  he 
collects  his  winnings,  he  is  struck  by  a  car 
and  lands  in  the  hospital,  trussed  up  in 
traction  like  a  turkey  ready  for  basting. 


james  martin,  s.J.,  is  an  associate  editor 
of  America. 


This,  he  concludes  after  watching  Carson 
Daly  on  television,  is  nothing  more  than 
the  result  of  bad  karma.  So  Earl,  tired  of 
his  down-and-outness,  makes  a  list  of  all 
the  people  he  has  harmed  during  his  life, 
and  sets  out  to  make  amends.  He  will  cre- 
ate good  karma. 

The  premise  sounds  tired,  doesn't  it? 
You  could  imagine,  in  the  hands  of  lesser 


writers  and  actors,  a  numbing  progression 
of  warmhearted  episodes  in  which  Earl 
becomes  a  better  person  as  he  dispenses 
"Touched  by  an  Angel"  charity  to  his 
now-grateful  former  enemies.  But  keep- 
ing the  show  from  turning  into  pablum  is 
a  superb  cast,  led  off  by  Jason  Lee,  a 
s'k;=tel>oarder-turned-actor,  who  is  the 
most  regular-looking  guy  on  prime-time 
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television  today.  In  his  hands,  the 
unkempt  and  addled  Earl,  sporting  a 
wicked  1970's  mustache,  bed-head  hair, 
heavy-metal  T-shirts  and  scuffed  cor- 
duroys, never  becomes  too  charitable  for 
his  own  good,  or  ours.  His  karmic  assign- 
ments are  sometimes  taken  on  reluctantly 
and,  before  the  ultimate  reconciliation, 
lead  to  unforeseen  results. 

Visiting  the  house  of  a  former  friend 
who  spent  time  in  jail  for  a  crime  that  Earl 
committed,  for  instance,  Earl  discovers  that 
his  friend  is  a  bom-again  Christian  (with  a 
tattoo  of  Jesus  on  the  cross  emblazoned  on 
his  chest).  When  Earl  confesses  his  sins,  his 
friend  pulls  open  the  neck  of  his  grungy  T- 
shirt,  peers  down  his  torso  and  in  a  whisper 
asks  his  tattoo  for  some  advice.  In  a  few  sec- 
onds a  beatific  smile  crosses  his  face  and  he 
announces.  "I  forgive  you."  "Really-"  says 
Earl,  thunderstruck. 

His  karma  now  righted,  Earl  can  hap- 
pily cross  his  friend  off  his  list,  which  he 
stows  in  the  back  pocket  of  his  dirty  jeans. 
But  not  so  fast.  His  friend's  mother,  a 
chainsmoking  Bible  reader,  is  not  as  for- 
giving. "You  took  two  years  of  my  baby's 
life  away  from  me!"  she  screams  at  Earl 
before  whacking  him  on  the  head  with  a 
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colossal  Bible.  (Her  50-pound  Bible  is  a 
"Large  Type"  edition.)  After  he  picks 
himself  off  the  ground,  Earl  adds  her  to 
his  list,  and  returns  those  two  years  by 
helping  her  to  quit  smoking.  (He  does  so 
by  kidnapping  her  and  duct-taping  her  to 
a  chair.) 

A  foil  to  Earl's  good  intentions  is  his 
evil  ex-wife,  played  with  scene-stealing 
aplomb  and  screaming  intensity  by  the 
blond  bombshell  Jaime  Pressly,  whose 
character  is  wonderfully  named  Joy.  She 
slyly  enlists  her  baby's  father,  a  skinny 
African-American  fellow  (Eddie  Steeples) 
with  an  impressively  teased-out  Afro,  in 
her  nefarious  schemes  to  retrieve  Earl's 
lottery  winnings.  In  a  clever  twist,  her  new 
beau  is  a  kindhearted  guy,  who  sincerely 
apologizes  for  delivering  Joy's  poisoned 
chocolate  chip  cookies  to  Earl.  Ethan 
Supplee  plays  Earl's  equally  hapless  broth- 
er, who  cheerfully  agrees  to  accompany 
our  hero  on  his  list-crossing  adventures. 

Mr.  Supplee  and  Mr.  Lee  are  just  two 
of  many  characters  on  "Earl"  who  look 
like  real  people,  not  television  people, 
lending  the  proceedings  not  only  piquant 
humor  but  surprising  verisimilitude.  The 
fleshy,  overweight  characters  seem  to  have 
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stepped  right  out  of  a  Diane  Arbus  photo- 
graph; the  wrinkly,  skinny  ones  out  of  a 
Walker  Evans  print.  Without  a  doubt,  the 
show  has  the  best  faces  on  network  televi- 


sion. 


"Earl"  also  sets  out  a  good  message — 
even  a  moral  one.  Both  the  Buddha  and 
Thomas  Aquinas  would  enjoy  watching 
die  show.  (Though  given  their  respective 
eating  habits,  they  might  argue  about  the 
morality  of  snacking  in  front  of  the  tube.) 
While  he  may  labor  to  clean  out  the 
Augean  stable  of  his  moral  life,  Earl 
Hickey  and  his  pals  are  heading  in  the 
right  direction.  Once  in  a  while  there  is 
even  an  explicit  "moral,"  which,  at  least  for 
me,  makes  the  show  more  fulfilling  than, 
say,  "Seinfeld,"  with  its  infamous  "no 
learning,  no  hugs"  rule. 

But,  despite  the  crossing-off  of  a  sin 
per  week,  you  can  be  sure  that  Earl  will 
never  reach  nirvana,  especially  if  the  show 
proves  a  hit.  Earl  Hickey  is  a  human  being 
like  the  rest  of  us,  so  he  will  keep  sinning 
and  adding  to  his  list.  This  way,  things  will 
keep  coming  around,  and  Earl  will  have  to 
keep  going  around.  And  while  that  may  be 
bad  karma  for  Earl,  it's  good  karma  for 
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On  khokmes,  as  they  say  in  Yiddish  ("but 
seriously"),  nobody,  not  even  a  veteran 
scholar  like  Professor  Sachar,  could  com- 
press the  whole  of  modern  Jewish  history 
into  a  mere  800-plus  pages  with  (alas)  no 
maps,  photographs  or  statistical  tables. 
Not  if  you  start,  roughly,  with  the  horrific 
massacres  led  by  the  Ukrainian  hetman 
Bohdan  Chmielnicki  in  the  mid-  17th  cen- 
tury and  then  trace  the  political,  econom- 
ic, social  and  cultural  fortunes  of  the  Jews 
on  six  continents  for  the  next  350  years. 
Something  has  to  give. 

Sachar  is  the  son  of  Abram  Sachar,  the 
first  president  of  Brandeis  University,  a 
historian  and  public  television  "personali- 
ty" back  in  the  1950's.  Now  77  and  retired 
from  George  Washington  University, 
Howard  Sachar  has  written  1 5  substantial 
books  on  Jewish  history  and  edited  the  39- 
volume  Rise  of  Israel:  Documentary  History. 
You  might  say  he  knows  the  territory.  If 
he  does  not,  in  fact,  cover  the  immense 
span  from,  say,  Moses  Mendelssohn  to 
Robert  Moses,  or  from  Spinoza  to 
"Seinfeld,"  it's  not  that  he  couldn't — but 
he  would  need  a  lot  more  space. 

The  broad  outline  of  his  story  should 
be  familiar  to  many  readers.  Beginning 
with  the  Enlightenment,  Western 
European  countries  slowly  lowered  some 
of  their  age-old  barriers  to  Jewish  partici- 
pation in  civic  life.  Jews  streamed  out  of 
the  ghetto,  founded  an  Enlightenment 
movement  of  their  own  (Haskalah)  and 
eventually  reaped  what  may  have  been  the 
richest  intellectual,  cultural  and  artistic 
harvest,  proportionate  to  their  numbers, 
of  any  ethnic  group  in  any  period.  Then 
came  the  Holocaust,  which  annihilated 
more  than  a  third  of  the  world's  Jews;  the 
State  of  Israel  (1948);  the  wars  with  the 
Arabs;  the  exodus  from  Russia;  the  age  of 
terrorism  and  more.  It  would  have  been 
nice  if  this  tumultuous-catastrophic  series 
of  events  had  ended  with  Israel's  becom- 
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ing  a  "normal,"  "boring"  country  like 
Belgium,  far  from  the  spodight;  but  that, 
of  course,  was  not  in  the  cards. 

What  Sachar  does,  then,  is  review  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  modern  Jewish  quest  for 
freedom  and  self-expression,  often  in  the 
face  of  fierce  opposition  from  conservative 
Christians  in  places  like  the  France  of  the 
Dreyfus  Affair,  the  Rome  of  Pio  Nono, 
the  Vienna  of  Karl  Lueger  and  the  Russia 
of  Nicholas  II.  As  for  the  Holocaust,  the 
success  of  Daniel  Jonah  Goldhagen's 
Hitlers  Willing  Executioners  (1996)  may 
have  obscured  the  massive  role  played  by 
non-Germans  in  both  the  ferocious  racial 
anti-Semitism  that  spread  over  Europe  in 
the  wake  of  the  Great  Depression  and  the 
day-to-day  functioning  of  the 
Einsatzgruppen  and  the  death-camps.  If  so, 
Sachar  provides  painfully  detailed 
reminders  of  the  relendess  Jew-hatred  in 
Poland,  Lithuania,  Ukraine,  Hungary, 
Rumania,  France  and  elsewhere.  It  is  com- 
forting to  read  about  the  wartime  rescue 
of  Jews  in  Denmark,  Italy  and  Bulgaria; 
but  those  were  the  exceptions.  And  while 
the  United  States  never  actively  persecut- 
ed the  Jews  (as  distinguished  from  dis- 
criminating against,  despising  and  exclud- 
ing them),  the  rampant  nativism  and  anti- 
Semitism  of  the  1930's  (thank  you,  Father 
Coughlin  et  al.)  and  1940's  slammed  the 
immigration  door  more  or  less  shut  and 
contributed  to  the  deaths  of  many  thou- 
sands of  Jews.  (Sachar  politely  avoids  rais- 
ing the  issue  of  whether  F.D.R.  should 
have  bombed  Auschwitz.) 

Sachar 's  treatment  of  the  history  of 
Israel  itself  is,  as  one  might  expect,  thor- 
ough and  careful.  While  he  cannot  help 
celebrating  the  heroic  achievement  of 
generations  of  Zionists,  he  does  not  white- 
wash the  Haganah's  campaign  of  "anti- 
British  sabotage  and  murder"  to  force  the 
Mandate  administration  to  decamp.  And 
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he  ends  with  a  rueful  survey  of  the  rise  of 
the  new,  politically  correct,  pro- 
Palestinian  anti-Semitism.  "If  the  Jews 
throughout  their  long  Diaspora  experience 
had  functioned  as  hostages  of  gentile  polit- 
ical and  diplomatic  behavior,"  Sachar  won- 
ders, "were  they  to  function  now  as 
hostages  of  Israeli  political  and  diplomatic 
behavior?  Was  that  to  be  their  fate  even  in 
bountiful  and  pluralistic  America?  The 
prognosis  was  uncertain."  As  always, 
Jewish  anonymity  is  a  contradiction  in 
terms. 

Meanwhile,  in  addition  to  all  his  other 
Samsonian  tasks,  Sachar  tries  to  sum  up 
the  staggering  Jewish  achievements  in  the 
arts  and  sciences;  inevitably  he  falls  short 
here.  He  has  to  rush  through  an  epic  cast 
of  characters;  and  there  are  omissions, 
dubious  emphases  and  some  plain  mis- 
takes. He  largely  ignores  Jewish  writers  in 
English;  he  wrongly  dismisses  Nietzsche  as 
a  German  imperialist-chauvinist;  he 
awards  Stefan  Zweig  a  degree  in  law  (it  was 
in  philosophy)  and  makes  the  gentile  Adolf 
Loos  into  a  Jew.  At  times  he  seems  to 
become  simply  fatigued,  and  his  language 
turns  awkward  and  repetitious.  (In  any 
event,  readers  seeking  more  information 
on  Jews  in  the  United  States  can  always 
look  into  Sachar's  more  leisurely  1,000- 
page  History  of  the  Jews  in  America  [1992].) 

Writing  in  The  New  York  Times 
recently,  Steven  J.  Zipperstein  faulted 
Sachar's  book  for  not  dealing  with  "the 
rhythm  of  daily  life,  what  it  felt  like  for 
the  vast  majority  to  experience  their 
Jewish  lives."  True  enough,  but  daily  life 
in  a  19th-century  Galician  shtetl  differed 
spectacularly  from  life  in  Buenos  Aires  or 
Manhattan  or  Moscow  or  Melbourne  a 
century  later;  and  in  2005,  where  are  we 
to  find  that  "vast  majority"?  Is  the  "typi- 
cal Jew"  a  Lubavitcher  or  a  secular  mask- 
il  like  Sachar?  Is  he  or  she  Orthodox, 
Conservative,  Reformed,  Reconstruc- 
tionist  or  a  godless  Apikoros?  More 
Woody  Allen  or  Joe  Lieberman?  Sachar 
does  not  even  address  such  questions,  but 
he  does  supply  the  data  for  understand- 
ing where  these  seemingly  contradictory 
phenomena  came  from.  The  rest  is  up  to 
us. 

Sofkl-sof  (after  all),  he  just  finished 
writing  a  clear,  solid,  fair-minded  and 
very  long  book  on  a  supremely  vexing 
subject.  The  man  deserves  praise  and 
rest.  Peter  Heinegg 
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It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  over- 
state the  dramatic  changes  in  American 
religious  life  in  the  mid-  to  late  20th  cen- 
tury. Regardless  of  whether  one  views 
them  a  success  or  failure,  no  one  can 
argue  that  Catholic  religious  sisters  burst 
through  the  Second  Vatican  Council's 
doors  and  windows  faster  and  more 
enthusiastically  than  any  other  group  in 
the  American  church.  To  analyze  the 
experience  of  renewal  for  American  nuns, 
Sister  Joan  Chittister,  a  prolific  writer, 
thinker,  interpreter  and  sometimes  critic 
of  the  church,  trains  her  astute  lens  on  her 
own  Benedictine  congregation  in  Erie, 
Pa.,  between  1960  and  1990. 

Focusing  on  three  decades,  three  con- 
gregational administrations  and  three  dif- 
ferent "leadership  styles  and  tasks,"  she 
takes  the  reader  inside  the  community  to 
experience  the  difficult  and  multifaceted 
transition  process  toward  renewal. 
Chittister  writes:  "It  did  not  feel  like 
'renewal'  then.  It  felt  like  disaster,  like 
loss,  like  liberation,  like  life  gone  wild. 
And  it  felt  like  all  of  them  all  at  once."  The 
Way  We  Were  comes  at  an  auspicious 
time,  as  the  Benedictine  Sisters  of  Erie 
celebrate  150  years  of  their  American 
foundation  and  15  centuries  of 
Benedictine  religious  life. 

After  the  early,  heady  days  of  the 
great  missionary  endeavors  that  charac- 
terized many  19th-century  American  reli- 
gious orders,  "the  passion  of  its  early  pio- 
neers...the  stuff  of  vision  and  dreams  had 
given  way  to  the  kind  of  professional  sat- 
isfaction that  comes  with  success."  By  the 
mid-2  Oth  century,  custom  books  pre- 
scribed every  item  of  behavior,  dictating 
almost  every  aspect  of  religious  life  for 
women.  "Minutely  defined  schedules 
controlled  every  minute  of  every  day.... 
There  were  few  exceptions,  few  alter- 
ations, almost  never  a  change."  It  is  this 
moment  in  time  that,  according  to 
Chittister,  science  and  religion  crossed 
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the  life  doing  nothing  but  classroom  teaching, 
the  [Benedictines  of  Erie]  had  opened 
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lanner  ecological  projects,  developed  educa- 

is  well  tional  programs  for  welfare  students, 
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ecause  This  is  the  story  of  many  American 
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States  nizational  change  that  continues  to  the 

Vatican  present.     How    a  long-established 

com-  lifestyle,  dating  back  15  centuries,  could 

demic  change  in  the  short  span  of  30  years  is, 

heory,  as  Chittister  wrote,  "a  question  of  no 

itional  small  import."  As  the  contemporary 

:rience  American  Catholic  Church  struggles  to 

:  status  find  its  way  amid  controversy  and  scan- 

lerican  dal,  this  story  of  one  community's 

itholic  renewal,  as  well  as  other  renewal  narra- 

nth  a  tives  written  about  women's  communi- 

ell  her  ties,  provides  an  insightful  model  of  risk, 

but  to  experimentation  and  revitalization  with- 

e  larg-  in    a    tradition-bound,  hierarchical 

ratican  church  struggling  to  maintain  its  rele- 
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Erie  Benedictines  and  moved  them  into 
the  1990's.  Moving  the  group  toward 
"new  directions  without  losing  the  core 
values  of  the  past,"  Chittister  "set  out  in 
the  midst  of  the  disintegration  of  past 
modes  of  life  and  ministry  to  launch  a 
process  of  revitalization.. .to  become  a 
new  kind  of  presence  in  the  world  without 
abandoning  the  meaning  and  bedrock  of 
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does  not  even  auuiesi  sucn  questions,  out 
he  does  supply  the  data  for  understand- 
ing where  these  seemingly  contradictory 
phenomena  came  from.  The  rest  is  up  to 
us. 

Sofkl-sof  (after  all),  he  just  finished 
writing  a  clear,  solid,  fair-minded  and 
very  long  book  on  a  supremely  vexing 
subject.  The  man  deserves  praise  and 
rest.  Peter  Heinegg 
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istaction  that  comes  with  success."  By  the 
mid-2 Oth  century,  custom  books  pre- 
scribed every  item  of  behavior,  dictating 
almost  every  aspect  of  religious  life  for 
women.  "Minutely  defined  schedules 
controlled  every  minute  of  every  day.... 
There  were  few  exceptions,  few  alter- 
ations, almost  never  a  change."  It  is  this 
moment  in  time  that,  according  to 
Chittister,  science  and  religion  crossed 
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paths  creating  a  '"paradigm  shift,'  a  way  of 
seeing  the  world  differently  than  we  had 
ever  seen  it  before."  Society  called  it 
"New  Science"  (e.g.,  quantum  physics 
and  chaos  theory);  "in  the  church,  we 
called  it  Vatican  II."  Chittister  believes 
that  the  "real  questions  were  not  institu- 
tional ones;  the  real  questions  were  spiri- 
tual ones."  With  this  as  her  premise,  the 
author  deftly  traces  her  community's 
journey  through  "change,  conversion  and 
renewal."  She  writes,  "some  time  between 
1960  and  1990  the  Benedictine  Sisters  of 
Erie,  as  the  city  had  known  them  for  over 
a  hundred  years,  disappeared  and  then, 
just  as  suddenly,  re-emerged  in  ways  the 
city  never  expected." 

Chittister  frames  her  story  around 
three  different  leaders  and  their  adminis- 
trations, wisely  keeping  the  focus  on  the 
community-  and  the  requisite  skills  each 
prioress  demonstrated  at  a  given  point  in 
time  during  the  renewal  process.  This 
avoids  simplistic  judgments  about  good  or 
bad  leaders  and  rightly  keeps  the  spotlight 
on  the  community's  transitions  during 
this  difficult,  ongoing  process. 
Consequently,  the  stylistic  shift  from 
authoritarian  to  more  collaborative  lead- 
ership can  be  traced  and  analyzed. 

She  begins  with  the  administration  of 
Sister  Alice  Schierberl,  whose  leadership 
began  in  1958  and  ended  in  1964.  In 
Chittister's  view,  Schierberl  "began  the 
deconstruction  of  pre-Vatican  II  religious 
life  before  the  end  of  Vatican  II."  Her 
successor,  Sister  Mary  Margaret  Kraus 
"enabled  the  development  of  new  direc- 
tions and  the  testing  of  new  values"  until 
her  leadership  ended  in  1978.  It  was 
Kraus  who  was  forced  to  deal  with  the 
powerful  tensions  and  upheavals  during 
the  time  when  many  communities  were 
coming  apart  and  mass  defections  threat- 
ened to  demoralize  those  who  remained, 
working  to  recreate  new  models  of  indi- 
vidual and  community  identity.  Finally, 
Chittister  takes  a  look  at  her  own  admin- 
istration, when  she  took  the  helm  of  the 
Erie  Benedictines  and  moved  them  into 
the  1990's.  Moving  the  group  toward 
"new  directions  without  losing  the  core 
values  of  the  past,"  Chittister  "set  out  in 
the  midst  of  the  disintegration  of  past 
modes  of  life  and  ministry  to  launch  a 
process  of  revitalization...to  become  a 
new  kind  of  presence  in  the  world  without 
abandoning  the  meaning  and  bedrock  of 


what  had  been  the  very  essence  of  the  life 
for  centuries." 

This  is  an  engaging  and  thought- 
provoking  book,  written  in  a  manner 
interesting  to  the  general  public  as  well 
as  women  religious.  Although  the 
Benedictine  Sisters  of  Erie  are  a  small 
community  compared  to  many  large 
national  and  international  orders,  their 
story  is  all  the  more  compelling  because 
it  demonstrates  the  epic  transitions 
experienced  by  even  the  smaller  reli- 
gious communities  in  the  United  States 
during  and  after  the  Second  Vatican 
Council.  The  author  effectively  com- 
bines her  interdisciplinary  academic 
background  in  communication  theory, 
social  psychology  and  organizational 
communication  with  her  vast  experience 
in  leadership  roles  and  her  current  status 
as  a  national  commentator  on  American 
religious  life  and  the  American  Catholic 
Church.  This  provides  her  with  a 
unique  perspective,  not  only  to  tell  her 
community's  story  of  renewal,  but  to 
interpret  and  analyze  it  within  the  larg- 
er context  of  the  pre-  and  post- Vatican 
II  church  and  American  culture.  "In 
thirty  short  years,  after  a  lifetime  of 
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doing  nothing  but  classroom  teaching, 
the  [Benedictines  of  Erie]  had  opened 
soup  kitchens,  worked  in  chanceries  and 
ecological  projects,  developed  educa- 
tional programs  for  welfare  students, 
gone  to  foreign  missions,  opened 
halfway  houses,  retreat  centers,  housing 
sites  for  the  elderly  and  even  wound  up 
in  jail  for  protesting  the  Vietnam  War." 

This  is  the  story  of  many  American 
sisters  and  their  communities — a  power- 
ful story  of  personal,  spiritual  and  orga- 
nizational change  that  continues  to  the 
present.  How  a  long-established 
lifestyle,  dating  back  15  centuries,  could 
change  in  the  short  span  of  30  years  is, 
as  Chittister  wrote,  "a  question  of  no 
small  import."  As  the  contemporary 
American  Catholic  Church  struggles  to 
find  its  way  amid  controversy  and  scan- 
dal, this  story  of  one  community's 
renewal,  as  well  as  other  renewal  narra- 
tives written  about  women's  communi- 
ties, provides  an  insightful  model  of  risk, 
experimentation  and  revitalization  with- 
in a  tradition-bound,  hierarchical 
church  struggling  to  maintain  its  rele- 
vance in  the  21st  century. 

Carol  K.  Coburn 
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Opus  Dei 

An  Objective  Look  Behind  the 
Myths  and  Reality  of  the  Most 
Controversial  Force  in  the  Catholic 
Church 

By  John  L.  Allen  Jr. 

Doubleday.  41 6p  $24.95 
ISBN  0385514492 

Any  organization  shrouded  in  secrecy  casts 
a  powerful  spell  over  the  imagination. 
Entities  as  varied  as  the  Mafia  and  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  inspire  fervid 
fantasies  about  their  hidden  powers  that 
only  sometimes  accord  with  reality.  La 
Cosa  Nostra,  decimated  by  decades  of  zeal- 
ous prosecutions,  garners  a  share  of  the 
headlines  out  of  proportion  to  its  actual 
effectiveness  as  a  criminal  entity.  The 
C.I.A.,  proven  by  the  invasion  of  Iraq  to 
have  known  next  to  nothing  about  Saddam 
Hussein's  weapons  capacity,  is  accused 
every  day  of  engineering  the  most  inge- 
nious of  interventions  in  the  affairs  of  for- 
eign governments.  Yet  only  a  fool  would 
dismiss  the  capacity  of  either  organization 
to  achieve  its  goals,  for  sometimes  the  fer- 
vid fantasies  are  not  far  from  the  mark.  The 
Mafia  has  controlled  entire  industries — the 
carting  business  in  New  York,  for  exam- 
ple— and  the  CIA  has  engineered  many  a 
coup:  Iran  in  the  1950's,  Chile  in  the 
1970's.  Sometimes  secrecy  has  its  purposes. 

So  what  is  the  truth  about  Opus  Dei, 
which  is  accused  of  being  the  Catholic 
Church's  own  secret  society?  Is  it  doing  the 
quiet  work  of  holiness,  or  is  it  out  to  effect 
a  covert  and  hostile  takeover  of  the  church? 
John  L.  Allen  Jr.,  the  respected  Vatican 
correspondent  for  The  National  Catholic 
Reporter,  expended  considerable  effort 
interviewing  friends  and  enemies  of  the 
85,491 -member  organization  and  has  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  Opus  Dei  has  large- 
ly gotten  a  bum  rap.  He  illustrates  his  find- 
ings by  comparing  Opus  Dei  to  a  pint  of 
Guinness.  "It's  a  strong  brew,  definitely  an 
acquired  taste,  and  clearly  not  for  every- 
one," he  writes  in  his  introduction  to  Opus 
Dei:  An  Objective  Look  Behind  the  Myths  and 
Reality  of  the  Most  Controversial  Force  in  the 
Catholic  Church.  One  might  ask  whether 
\lr.  Allen.  .1  reporter  for  whom  the  word 


"dogged"  might  have  been  invented,  enjoys 
the  taste  of  Guinness  himself.  He  says  he  is 
not  a  member  of  Opus  Dei — which  he 
insists  is  not  a  secret  society — but  he  clear- 
ly has  become  an  admirer  of  many  of  its 
members  and  many  aspects  of  its  organiza- 
tion. Allen  is  particularly  taken  with  the 
average  adherents  whom  he  visits.  He 
shows  them  to  be  hardworking,  devout  and 
serious,  dedicated  in  an  atypical  and  praise- 
worthy way  to  the  expression  of  their 
Catholic  faith  in  daily  life. 

Seeking  to  earn  his  objective  tag,  Allen 
gives  a  considered  hearing  to  the  group's 
most  vocal  opponents  and  provides  airing 
to  the  most  extreme  of  conspiracy  theories. 
But  he  often  grants  a  fairer  hearing  to  Opus 
Dei's  representatives.  In  a  few  instances,  he 
bends  over  backwards  to  explain  away  the 
harshest  judgments  against  the  group. 

An  illustration  of  Mr.  Allen's  technique 
can  be  seen  in  his  examination  of  the  charge 
that  Opus  Dei's  founder,  St.  Josemaria 
Escriva,  was  a  pro-Franco  fascist.  Mr.  Allen 
describes  the  accusations  and  fills  in  the  his- 
torical background.  "[T]t's  worth  noting 
that  in  the  context  of  the  Spanish  Civil 
War,  in  which  anticlerical  Republican 
forces  killed  13  bishops,  4,000  diocesan 
priests,  2,000  male  religious,  and  300  nuns, 
virtually  every  group  and  layer  of  life  in  the 
Catholic  Church  in  Spain  was  'pro- 
Franco.'"  The  author  goes  on  to  note  that 
despite  this  fact,  "there  is  no  instance  in 
which  [Escriva]  either  praised  or  criticized 
the  regime"  throughout  its  long  reign.  "In 
the  1930s  and  1940s,  when  the  overwhelm- 
ing sentiment  in  Catholic  Spain  was  pro- 
Franco,  Escriva's  silence  was  therefore 
often  read  to  betoken  a  hidden  liberalism; 
by  the  1960s  and  1970s,  when  Catholic 
opinion  had  shifted,  that  same  silence  was 
interpreted  as  masking  a  pro-Franco  con- 
servatism," he  writes.  While  he  concedes 
that  Opus  Dei  members  served  in  Franco's 
ministry,  he  notes  that  this  was  unusual — 
only  eight  served  over  the  course  of  36 
years,  in  Mr.  Allen's  careful  account.  He 
also  describes  how  many  Opus  Dei  mem- 
bers joined  the  anti-Franco  opposition. 
"The  overall  impression  one  gets  is  that 
Escriva  strove  to  maintain  neutrality  with 
respect  to  the  Franco  regime,  even  if  pri- 
vately he  felt  some  sympathy  for  a  leader 
trying  by  his  lights  to  be  an  upright 
Christian,"  Mr.  Allen  concludes.  "A  charge 
of  'pro-Franco'  cannot  be  sustained,  except 
in  the  generic  sense  that  most  Spanish 
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Catholics  were  initially  supportive  of 
Franco....  The  most  one  can  say  is  that 
Escriva  was  not  'anti-Franco'  either." 

And  so  it  goes.  Mr.  Allen  spends  this 
book  sifting  through  the  evidence  and, 
while  noting  the  occasional  misstep,  com- 
ing to  the  conclusion  that  Opus  Dei  does 
not  deserve  the  condemnation  it  has  so 
often  received.  He  writes  that  Opus  Dei  is 
not  especially  secretive,  that  its  regime  of 
corporal  mortification  is  not  unique  or 
extreme,  that  its  female  members  do  not 
regard  themselves  as  trod  upon,  that  it  is 
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your  current  ministry.  Two  three-week  sessions 
(January  and  June)  on  campus  yearly,  with  guided 
independent  study.  Accredited.  Concentrations  in 
ministry  supervision,  clinical  pastoral  education, 
Hispanic  ministry.  For  more  information,  con- 
tact: Oblate  School  of  Theology,  285  Oblate 
Drive,  San  Antonio,  TX  78216;  Ph:  (210)  341- 
1366;  Web  site:  www.ost.edu. 

Music 

BEST-SELLING  religious,  sacred,  contemporary 

and  classical  music  on  CD  at  www.america- 
magazine.org/Musicstore.cffn. 

Parish  Missions 

INSPIRING,  DYNAMIC  PREACHING.  Parish  mis- 
sions, faculty  in-service,  retreats  for  religious. 
Web  site:  www.sabbathretreats.org. 
PROCLAIMING  ABUNDANT  LOVE.  Parish  missions. 
Preaching  teams  of  ordained,  religious  and  lay. 
Web  site:  www.PBParishMissions.org. 

Positions 

ATTORNEY-DIRECTOR,  nonprofit  law  center.  The 
Camden  Center  for  Law  and  Social  Justice,  Inc. 
(C.C.L.S.J.),  a  faith-based  law  center  that  assists 
the  immigrant  and  working  poor  community 
how  Southern  New  Jersey,  is  seeking  an 
ittornei  direct  r.  C.C.L.S.J.  was  founded  by  the 
Jesuits,  i  Di  icese  of  Camden  and  lay  attor- 
neys. With  a  n.  -i.- person  staff  and  a  $400,000 
budget,  the  Law  Center  is  the  leading  provider 
it  immigration  legal  services  in  South 
i  if  the  Catholic  Legal 
Immigratii  twori  •  ..C. L.S.J,  also  provides 
civil  represent  in  -mily  law — particularly 
domestic  violence  ;nd  <  her  civil  matters.  The 
Center  seeks  ar  \  ime)  ireferably  with  prior 
management  and  ft  idrais<  experience,  com- 
mitted  to  social  jus  mo  practicing  law  on 
1   half  oft?"  e  p<  ><  >r  ai  id    a  rgi       ed.  Appropriate 


not  as  rich  as  all  the  rumors,  that  it  "does 
have  a  social  conscience,"  that  its  20  offi- 
cials in  the  Vatican  could  never  take  over 
die  billion-member  church,  that  its  mem- 
bers are  more  diverse  politically  than  the 
stereotype,  that  it  does  not  have  an  exces- 
sive control  over  its  membership,  and  that 
it  is  not  an  overzealous  recruiter  of  new 
members. 

Oh  yes,  The  Da  Vinci  Code,  Dan 
Brown's  massive  bestseller  coming  to  a 
movie  theater  near  you,  is  bunk.  Mr. 
Allen  quotes  an  opening  section  of  the 


bar  admission  or  willingness  to  obtain  admission 
required.  Please  submit  resume  to:  C.C.L.S.J. 
Search  Committee,  509  State  Street,  Camden, 
NJ  08102;  e-mail:  vince.guest@cclsj.org;  Web 
site:  cclsj.org. 

CHAPLAIN.  Newman  Center,  Southern  Illinois 
University,  Carbondale,  111.  Looking  for  Roman 
Catholic  priest  for  part-time  sacramental  ministry 
or  as  full-time  member  of  ministry  team.  Must  be 
open  to  lay  ministry  and  collaboration. 
Application  review  will  continue  until  position 
filled.  Send  resume  and  references  to:  Dave 
Ebenhoh,  Director,  715  S.  Washington, 
Carbondale,  IL  62901;  Ph:  (618)  529-3311;  e- 
mail:  dave@siucnewman.org. 

CHIEF  PSYCHOLOGIST.  St.  John  Vianney  Center, 
a  licensed  residential  behavioral  treatment  center 
for  religious  and  clergy,  is  seeking  a  Ph.D.  psy- 
chologist. The  candidate  needs  to  have  experi- 
ence in  individual  and  group  therapies  and  lead- 
ership skills.  Candidate  will  assume  position  as 
chief  psychologist.  Must  have  ability  to  lead  treat- 
ment team  meetings,  supervise  staff,  be  capable  of 
providing  educational  presentations,  have  good 
communication  and  management  skills  and 
knowledge  of  state  licensure/J.C.A.H.O.  process- 
es. Excellent  work  environment.  Send  inquiries 
to:  H.R.,  St.  John  Vianney  Center,  151 
Woodbine  Road,  Downingtown,  PA  19335;  e- 
mail:  hr@sjvcenter.org  or  tdugan@sjvcenter.org; 
Web  site:  sjvcenter.org. 

DES  MOINES  RETREAT  CENTER,  Co-director. 
Emmaus  House,  a  retreat  and  spiritual  direction 
center  under  the  auspices  of  the  Diocese  of  Des 
Moines,  is  seeking  a  new  Co-director  to  be 
appointed  by  Bishop  Joseph  Charron.  Appropriate 
credentials  in  theology  and  experience  in  spiritual 
direction  are  preferred.  A  detailed  job  description  is 
available  upon  request.  Dec.  1  has  been  set  as  a 
deadline  for  resumes  submitted  to  the  search  com- 
mittee either  by  e-mail  to:  billk@olih.org  or  by- 
postal  mail  to:  Bill  Konnath,  Search  Committee 
Chairperson,  Emmaus  House,  1521  Center  Street, 
Des  Moines,  LA  503 14.  For  further  information  call 
(515)  238-6179  weekdays,  or  (515)  965-1520 
evenings  and  weekends. 

MUSIC  MINISTER/ORGANIST/MUSIC  TEACHER 

We  are  a  faith-filled  parish  of  1 ,800  families,  seek- 
ing  an   energetic,   faith-filled   person,  with 


book  describing  an  Opus  Dei  member 
practicing  corporal  mortification  with  a 
spiked  cilice  belt  and  then  proceeds  to 
pinpoint  the  many  exaggerations  and 
inaccuracies  in  the  scene.  It  is  perhaps  an 
uncomfortable  reality  that  the  excerpt 
from  Mr.  Brown's  book,  full  of  dramatic 
tension  and  hints  of  dark  conspiracy,  is 
the  most  riveting  piece  of  writing  in  Mr. 
Allen's  tome.  There  is  just  something 
about  a  secret  society,  with  its  unseen 
ways,  that  commands  attention. 

Peter  Duffy 


organ/choral  skills  and  background  in  variety  of 
liturgical  music  to  be  responsible  for  weekend/holy 
day  Masses.  Duties  include  accompanying  cantors, 
adult/children  choirs  and  working  well  with 
staff/volunteer  ministers.  Position  can  be  full  time 
if  person  can  teach  music  in  elementary  school. 
Salary  commensurate  with  education  and  experi- 
ence. Applicants  send  resume  by  fax  or  e-mail  and 
video  or  DVD  by  postal  mail  to:  Music  Minister 
Search  Committee,  St.  Anthony  Catholic  Church, 
820  Marcum  Rd,  Lakeland,  FL  33809;  Fax:  (863) 
859-1036;  e-mail:  yroscoe@stanthonyparish.com; 
Web  site:  www.stanthonyparish.com. 

PASTORAL  MUSICIAN  (full  time).  Our  Lady  of 
Grace  Parish,  West  Babylon,  N.Y.,  is  a  progressive 
parish  of  5,700  households  with  an  active  liturgical 
and  sacramental  life.  Join  a  ministry  staff  of  women 
and  men,  lay  and  ordained,  who  coordinate 
through  parish  leaders  over  65  ministries.  Full 
infomiation  on  our  parish  Web  site:  www.ourlady- 
ofgrace.net/EmploymentOpportunities/Music 
Minister.htm. 

RELIGIOUS  STUDIES.  Assistant  Professor  sought 
by  Niagara  University's  Department  of 
Religious  Studies  (fall  2006).  Full-time,  tenure- 
track  position.  Applicant  should  be  fully  conver- 
sant with  religious  issues  in  the  global,  post- 
modern era  with  specialization  in  a  faith  tradi- 
tion other  than  Christianity.  Responsibilities: 
teaching  major  courses  in  the  world's  religions 
and  basic  required  religion  courses  (introductory 
level,  all  students).  Required:  teaching  experi- 
ence, potential  for  research  and  earned  doctor- 
ate. N.U.,  a  Catholic,  comprehensive  masters' 
university  located  minutes  from  the  famous  falls 
is  an  easy  drive  to  Buffalo,  Rochester  and 
Toronto,  Canada.  With  an  enrollment  of  2,800- 
plus  undergraduate  students  and  800  graduate 
students,  N.U.  is  distinguished  by  its  excellence 
in  liberal  arts  and  professional  education,  the 
quality  of  its  faculty  and  its  student  learning 
experience,  and  the  strength  of  its  commitment 
to  community  service  in  the  tradition  of  the 
founding  Vincentian  Fathers.  Resume,  transcript 
and  three  reference  letters:  Rev.  Joseph  G. 
Flubbert,  CM.,  Ph.D.,  Department  of  Religious 
Studies,  P.O.  Box  2022,-Niagara  University,  NY 
14109.  The  selection  process  begins  immediate- 
ly until  the  position  is  filled.  AA/EOE.  Web  site: 
www.niagara.edu. 
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Letters 


Regard  to  Decorum 

Much  of  what  James  F.  Gill  says  in  his 
article,  "Advice  and  Consent"  (10/31) 
concerning  the  proper  role  of  the 
Senate  in  passing  upon  presidential 
appointments  to  the  Supreme  Court  is 
incontestable;  but  his  view  that  the 
Senate  should  confine  its  inquiry  to 
questions  of  "integrity,  intelligence, 
experience"  and  the  like  and  pass  over 
questions  of  ideology  is  not.  The  diffi- 
culty, of  course,  arises  because  the 
Supreme  Court,  righdy  or  wrongly,  has 
taken  control  of  a  wide  array  of  impor- 
tant and  contentious  social  and  political 
issues  such  as  abortion,  birth  control, 
homosexual  intercourse,  differential 
treatment  of  gays  and  women,  and  vot- 
ing rights.  Moreover,  given  the  poten- 
tial sweep  of  the  privacy  rights  that  the 
court  has  discovered  in  "the  penumbra" 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  more  may  well  be 
on  the  way,  depending  very  much  on 
the  makeup  of  the  court. 

When  the  presidency  and  the 
Senate  are  in  the  hands  of  a  single 
party,  there  is  normally  no  problem 
barring  a  filibuster — which  has  no  sup- 
port in  the  Constitution  and  which  can 
be  overridden  when  the  majority  sees  fit 
to  do  so.  But  when  control  of  the  presi- 
dency and  the  Senate  is  divided,  reflect- 
ing a  like  division  among  voters  on 
important  issues  within  reach  of  the 
court,  then  I  suggest  it  is  far  from  clear 
that  the  public  interest  is  best  served  by 
leaving  the  president  free  to  put  control 
of  the  court  in  the  hands  of  justices 
whom  he  is  persuaded  will  reflect  his 
views  on  such  issues  rather  than  the 
contrary  views  of  the  majority  of  the 
Senate. 

Whatever  the  opinions  expressed 
during  the  Constitutional  Convention, 
the  text  of  the  Constitution  does  not 
support  or  even  suggest  such  a  narrow 
senatorial  role,  nor  could  the  framers 
have  anticipated  the  vast  expansion  of 
judicial  power  that  has  taken  place  since 
their  time.  And  the  effect  of  such 
unconfined  presidential  power  is  greatly 
amplified  by  the  fact  that  the  composi- 
tion of  the  court  may  be  essentially 
unchanged  for  decades — witness  the 


current  court  before  Chief  Justice 
Rehnquist's  death — irrespective  of  deci- 
sive intervening  changes  in  the  control 
of  the  elective  branches. 

It  would  be  much  less  messy,  to  be 
sure,  if  senators  would  look  only  at  a 
nominee's  qualifications  of  mind  and 
experience;  and  surely  they  should  not 
seek  to  learn  how  a  nominee  would  vote 
on  a  particular  issue  likely  to  arise 
before  the  court.  But  I,  for  one,  hope 
my  senators  would  vote  against  a  nomi- 
nee who,  for  example,  had  authored  a 
lower  court  opinion  or  an  article 
endorsing  the  expansion  of  the  right  to 
privacy  to  gay  marriage;  and  I  would 
expect  and  support  the  right  of  senators 
of  contrary  view  to  embrace  such  a 
nominee. 

In  a  sense,  this  contentious  situation 
has  been  forced  upon  all  of  us  by  the 
Supreme  Court  itself  by  way  of  its  Roe 
v.  Wade  decision.  But  that's  where  we 
are,  much  as  we  might  like  a  return  to 
the  good  old  days.  Since  each  party  now 
takes  either  a  wide  or  narrow  view  of  die 
senatorial  role,  depending  on  who's  in 
control,  and  since  plainly  neither  is 
going  to  change,  it  seems  to  me  we 
might  as  well  relax  and  confine  ourselves 
to  insisting  that  the  Senators  act  with  a 
decent  regard  to  decorum.  That's  chal- 
lenge enough,  it  seems  to  me. 

William  H.  Dempsey 
Arlington,  Va. 

Courage! 

I  am  noticing  a  change  in  the  material 
treated  in  America.  I  have  been  very 
disappointed  in  the  coverage,  or  lack  of 
it,  regarding  the  pedophilia  exposure  in 
Philadelphia  (Signs  of  the  Times, 
10/10;  Letters,  10/31).  Our  people  are 
so  angry,  so  hurt  and  disillusioned  and 
we  need  to  have  this  attended  to  in 
print  by  Catholic  magazines.  Good 
analysis  is  needed. 

I  do  understand  that  the  editors  of 
America  are  in  a  delicate  position,  but  I 
call  on  you  to  be  as  courageous  as  possi- 
ble in  editorials  and  articles  regarding 
this  horrible  event  in  our  church. 

Mary  Lou  Bishoff,  S.H.CJ. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Nonviolent  Action 

Thanks  for  the  article  on  an  expanded 
just  war  theory,  "Postwar  Justice,"  by 
Mark  J.  Allman,  (10/17)  that  includes 
"historical  thickness" — that  is,  decades 
of  preceding  context  plus  moral  respon- 
sibility for  future  clean-up,  reconstruc- 
tion, return  of  booty  and  abstinence 
from  "gifts  that  keep  on  giving,"  such  as 
depleted  uranium  weapons  and  land 
mines. 

But  Mr.  Allman's  acceptance  of 
"regime  change,"  apparently  by  war,  as 
part  of  just  war  disturbs  me.  I  am  also 
uncomfortable  with  Mr.  Allman's  view 
that  all  Americans  should  pay  to  restore 
Iraq.  I  remember  widespread  efforts  to 
say  no  to  the  war.  We  were  given  a 
hard  sell,  using  time-tested  business 
methods:  repeated  advertising  about  the 
"need"  for  the  war,  exaggerations,  emo- 
tional hype,  distortions  of  reality  and 
fear.  Therefore,  it  seems  more  just  to 
require  payment  from  the  large  busi- 
nesses that  are  profiting  so  greatly  from 
the  war  rather  than  from  ordinary  tax- 
payers. More  just,  if  sadly  unrealistic — 
barring  our  own  large-scale,  nonviolent 
action. 

Elsa  Sabath 
Lubbock,  Tex. 

Almost  Indescribable 

How  I  enjoyed  the  article  "Wait  'til 
Next  Year,"  by  James  N.  Gelson,  S.J. 
(10/31).  My  father  and  I  became  inter- 
ested in  the  Dodgers  in  the  late  1940's, 
around  the  time  of  Jackie  Robinson's 
arrival.  Each  year  had  its  joys  and  disap- 
pointments. I  still  feel  the  pain  as  I 
walked  home  from  school,  as  a  fifth 
grader,  in  1951,  to  hear  my  mother  tell 
me  those  awful  words:  "The  Dodgers 
lost."  Bobby  Thompson  of  the  Giants 
hit  a  three-run  homer  off  Ralph  Branca 
to  defeat  the  Dodgers  for  the  pennant. 
But  four  years  later,  as  Father  Gelson  so 
captivatingly  writes,  the  Dodgers  finally 
came  through  over  the  Yankees,  and 
the  pain  of  earlier  defeats  turned  to  joy 
and  almost  indescribable  happiness  in 
their  1955  World  Series  championship. 

F.  R.  Lalor 
Iowa  City,  Iowa 
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Transformative  Powe 

Many  thanks  to  John  F.  Kavanaugh, 
S.J.,  for  his  Ethics  Notebook  column, 
"Books  and  Persons"  (10/24).  It  was  an 
inspiring,  evocative  reminder  of  the 
transformative  impact  that  the  persons 
we  encounter  in  life  and  in  books  can 
have  upon  us. 

His  reflections  on  reconnecting 
with  people  who  had  strongly  influ- 
enced his  past  life  as  a  result  of  reading 
recent  books  by  or  about  them  were 
deeply  insightful  and  wonderfully 
revealing  of  our  graced  interconnected- 
ness  with  others  across  the  years  and 
even  beyond  death. 

Having  read  the  most  recent  book 
of  Jon  Sobrino,  S.J.,  Where  Is  God? 
Earthquake,  Terrorism,  Barbarity,  and 
Hope,  I  felt  drawn  into  Father 
Kavanaugh's  memories  of  Father 
Sobrino  in  an  earlier  time  as  well  as  his 
appreciation  of  Father  Sobrino's  timely 
challenge  in  his  latest  work  to  reflect 
honestly  on  the  deeply  troubling 
tragedies  of  our  time  and  to  open  our- 
selves to  be  both  consoled  as  well  as 
converted. 

The  other  persons  and  books 
reflected  on  by  Father  Kavanaugh  were 
equally  soul-stirring.  His  moving  testi- 
mony to  the  transformative  power  of 
the  written  word  is  an  important 
reminder  that  we  are  indeed  surrounded 
by  a  great  "cloud  of  witnesses"  on  every 
side  as  we  "keep  running  steadily  in  the 
race  we  have  started." 

Peggy  McDonald,  I.H.M. 
Immaculata,  Pa. 

In  the  Center 

"Dodging  Traffic,"  by  Mary  Maloney 
Haggerty,  (1 1/7)  does  a  good  job  of 


showing  us  what  is  happening  to  many 
committed  Catholics  who  find  them- 
selves at  odds  with  the  extreme  stances  of 
some  of  their  fellow  parishioners.  Our 
pastor,  in  his  wisdom,  spoke  to  the  prob- 
lem in  our  parish  bulletin  last  spring.  He 
urged  us  to  respect  one  another  for  the 
opinions  we  hold. 

I  would  add  an  emphasis  on  keeping 
our  "balance."  This  concept  is  a  key  to 
taking  the  middle-of-the-road  position. 
To  be  in  the  "center"  helps  us  keep  a 
sensible  perspective.  We  can  see  how 
counterproductive  being  militant  is.  With 
the  grace  of  God,  we  can  then  respond 
effectively  to  Christ's  invitation  and  par- 
ticipate, hopefully,  in  a  unifying  process. 

Jeanne  B.  Dillon 
Summit,  N.J. 

Worthy  Aspirations 

The  Compendium  of  the  Social  Doctrine  of 
the  Church,  as  discussed  by  David 
Hollenbach,  S.J.,  in  "Human  Rights  in 
Catholic  Thought"  (10/31),  raises  some 
interesting  questions.  How  can  "rights" 
exist  independently  of  any  capacity  to 
fulfill  them?  What  is  a  just  wage  where 
too  few  employment  opportunities  exist, 
or  for  those  ill-equipped  or  disinclined 
to  embrace  work  opportunities?  What 
does  it  mean  to  speak  of  housing  as  a 
right  among  nomadic  peoples  or  primi- 
tive peoples?  Is  the  right  to  housing  the 
same  for  Nigerians  as  for  Oregonians? 
What  is  the  source  of  a  social  security 
right  in  Cameroon? 

It  seems  that  the  rights  posited  are 
really  morally  worthy  aspirations, 
attainable  by  societies  made  wealthy  by 
embracing  the  opportunities  and  civili- 
ties identified  with  modernity.  Out  of 
economic  growth  and  effective  gover- 


nance (not  necessarily  democratic)  come 
the  means  and  the  civic  enlightenment 
to  legislate  safety  nets  for  the  deserving 
and  even  for  the  less  deserving.  Within 
such  an  environment,  embracing  tradi- 
tional liberal  values  and  the  rule  of  law, 
labor  is  likely  to  be  valued,  and  collec- 
tive bargaining  legal. 

The  church  is  better  advised  to  urge 
the  principle  of  free  trade  and  market 
economics  while  speaking  to  the 
responsibility  of  all  employers,  and  also 
to  those  in  government  to  recognize 
their  responsibility  to  prosecute  corrup- 
tion, facilitate  development  and  estab- 
lish the  rule  of  law  at  all  levels. 

The  concept  of  "rights"  is  being 
overused.  Rights  should  be  universally 
applicable,  not  predicated  upon  afford- 
ability  or  resource  availability. 

Robert  Swegle 
Bellevue,  Wash. 

Diverse  Cast 

In  her  review  of  The  Catholic  Passion, 
Anne  Carr  faults  David  Scott  for  all  the 
book's  strengths  (11/7).  Yes,  the  book- 
draws  together  the  witness  of  "a  cross- 
section  of  saints  and  sinners":  artists, 
composers,  novelists,  hierarchs.  But  that 
shouldn't  make  the  book  "difficult.. .to 
classify."  The  book  is  a  celebration;  and, 
in  my  family  at  least,  celebrations  gath- 
er a  diverse  cast  of  characters.  In  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  books  written  in 
the  last  quarter-century,  David  Scott 
has  conveyed  a  vivid  sense  of  the  imme- 
diacy of  the  communion  of  saints.  He 
does  not  ignore  the  "ambiguities"  of 
church  histoiy,  as  the  reviewer  accuses 
him  of  doing;  but  neither  does  he  bela- 
bor them.  There  is  a  time  for  that,  but 
not  at  a  celebration.  I'm  sorry  the 
reviewer  missed  the  invitation;  it  was 
for  a  party,  not  a  protest. 

Mike  Aquilina 
Bhdgeville,  Pa. 


To  send  a  letter  to  the  editor  we  recommend 
using  the  link  that  appears  at  the  bottom  of  arti- 
cles on  America's  Web  site,  www.americam- 
agazine.org.  This  allows  us  to  consider  your  let- 
ter for  publication  in  both  print  and  online 
versions  of  the  magazine.  Letters  should  be  as 
brief  as  possible  and  include  the  writer's  name, 
postal  address  and  daytime  phone  number.  Let- 
ters may  also  be  sent  to  America's  editorial 
office  (address  on  page  2)  or  by  e-mail  to:  let- 
ters@americamagazine.org.  Letters  may  be  edit- 
ed for  length  and  clarity. 
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The  Word 


Waiting  in  Hope 

First  Sunday  of  Advent  (B),  Nov.  27,  2005 

Readings:  Isa  63:16-17,  19;  64:2-7;  Ps  80:2-3,  15-16,  18-19;  1  Cor  1:3-9;  Mark  13:33-37 
"As  you  wait  for  the  revelation  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  (1  Cor  1:7) 


FOR  MOST  CHRISTIANS  the 
First  Sunday  of  Advent  is  a  sign 
of  hope.  We  begin  a  new  cycle 
in  the  church  year.  We  look  for- 
ward to  celebrating  Christmas  and  getting 
into  the  "holiday"  spirit.  And  we  think 
about  the  coming  of  Christ  and  what  that 
event  has  meant  in  our  lives  and  our  histo- 
ry- ^ 

The  Scripture  readings  for  the  First 
Simday  of  Advent,  however,  say  nothing 
about  the  first  coming  of  Christ  and 
Christinas.  Rather,  they  lead  us  to  focus 
on  the  second  coming  of  Christ  and  the 
fullness  of  God's  kingdom.  They  provide 
not  only  a  bridge  from  one  liturgical  year 
to  another  but  also  place  before  us  the 
kingdom  of  God  as  the  goal  and  horizon 
of  all  Christian  hope. 

When  defining  hope,  most  dictionar- 
ies include  something  like  the  following: 
Hope  is  the  desire  for  something  with  the 
possibility  of,  or  belief  in,  its  realization. 
Hope  must  have  an  object  or  goal;  we 
need  to  hope  for  something.  Hope  must 
have  a  basis;  otherwise,  our  hopes  are  day- 
dreams or  fantasies.  And  hope  involves  the 
belief  that  what  we  hope  for  can  be 
accomplished.  The  readings  for  the  First 
Sunday  of  Advent  can  help  to  place  our 
Christian  hopes  in  the  larger  context  of 
hope  for  the  fullness  of  God's  kingdom. 

The  Old  Testament  text  is  from  that 
part  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah  (Third  Isaiah, 
Chapters  56  to  66)  that  reflects  the  dark 
days  in  Jerusalem,  around  500  B.C.,  after 
the  return  from  exile  in  Babylon.  The 
bright  hopes  of  the  new  creation  and  the 
new  exodus  that  make  Second  Isaiah 
(Chapters  40  to  55)  the  high  point  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible  had  not  turned  out  so  well. 
The  prophet  expresses  frustration  at  the 
poor  state  of  the  Jewish  community  in  its 

DANIEL  J.  HARRINGTON,  S.J.,  is  professor  Of 

New  Testament  at  Weston  Jesuit  School  of 
Theology  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 


worship,  morale,  basic  morality  and 
religious  observance.  Does  this  sound 
familiar?  Nevertheless,  the  prophet's 
hope  in  God  is  stronger  than  his  frustra- 
tion, and  he  utters  the  classic  statement  of 
biblical  hope,  "Oh,  that  you  would  rend 
the  heavens  and  come  down."  Christians 
believe  that  this  cry  of  hope  has  been  ful- 
filled literally  (and  beyond  the  prophet's 
dreams)  in  the  person  of  Jesus. 

The  Gospel  passage  from  Mark  13 
comes  at  the  end  of  Jesus'  eschatological 
discourse.  Its  context  is  hope  for  the  full 
coming  of  God's  kingdom,  what  we  pray 
for  when  we  say,  "Thy  kingdom  come!" 
The  text  begins  and  ends,  and  is  punctuat- 
ed in  the  middle,  with  calls  to  be  watchful, 
always  on  guard  and  vigilant.  The  reason 
for  this  constant  watchfulness  is  that  we  do 
not  know  exactly  when  the  fullness  of 
God's  kingdom  will  come. 

The  short  parable  illustrates  watching 
in  hope  as  the  proper  way  to  act  in  the  face 
of  die  coming  kingdom.  Waiting  for  the 
kingdom  is  compared  to  the  attitude 
shown  by  servants  in  a  household  as  they 
await  their  master's  uncertain  return. 
Since  they  do  not  know  the  precise  time  or 
his  arrival,  they  should  be  expecting  him 
always  and  be  careful  to  be  found  doing 
their  duty  always. 

The  object  of  Christian  hope  is  the 
kingdom  of  God.  The  basis  of  that  hope  is 
God's  fidelity  to  God's  people  through  the 
centuries.  Christians  believe  that  the  real- 
ization of  this  hope  has  been  made  possi- 
ble especially  through  the  first  coming  or 
Christ.  We  believe  that  God  has  indeed 
rent  the  heavens  and  come  down.  And  we 
hope  for  even  more.  The  best  is  yet  to 
come. 

The  second  reading  is  from  the 
thanksgiving  section  in  Paul's  First  Letter 
to  the  Corinthians.  Given  the  frustration 
that  Paul  experienced  regarding  the 
Corinthians  because  of  all  the  difficulties 
they  had  gotten  themselves  into,  Paul's 


opening  words  to  them  are  remarkably 
positive  and  irenic.  He  reminds  them  of  all 
the  spiritual  gifts  they  have  received  from 
God.  It  was  the  Corinthians'  pride  over 
these  gifts,  especially  knowledge,  that  was 
the  source  of  most  of  their  problems.  Paul 
not  only  insists  that  these  spiritual  gifts  are 
from  God  (and  not  matters  for  personal 
pride  or  boasting)  but  also  places  them  in 
the  context  of  the  full  coining  of  God's 
kingdom.  He  defines  Christian  life  as 
waiting  "for  the  revelation  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ"  and  prays  that  God  will  keep 
the  Corinthians  "firm  to  the  end,  irre- 
proachable on  the  day  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ." 

Advent  is  most  obviously  a  time  of 
special  preparation  to  celebrate  properly 
an  event  of  the  past:  the  birth  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  one  of  us  humans.  But  the 
Scripture  readings  for  the  First  Sunday  of 
Advent  can  help  us  to  place  our  Advent 
and  Christmas  hopes  in  the  context  of  the 
ultimate  Christian  hope:  eternal  life  with 
Christ  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  They 
remind  us  that  in  the  present,  Christian 
life  is  a  matter  of  watching  in  hope  for  the 
revelation  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Daniel  1.  Harrington 

Praying  With  Scripture 

•  In  this  Advent  what  are  you  hoping 
for  for  yourself,  your  loved  ones  and 
our  world? 

•  How  might  your  hope  for  the  full 
coming  of  God's  kingdom  shape  how 
you  live  in  the  present? 

•  Must  constant  vigilance  lead  to  anx- 
iety? Or  might  it  be  carried  out  in  con- 
fident hope?  What  is  the  difference? 
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n  past  years,  America's  readers  have  been  generous 

contributors  to  our  annual  Christmas  Appeal.  Without  the 

support  we  receive  from  you  each  holiday  season,  we  would 

not  be  able  to  sustain  our  strong  commitment  to  journalistic  \ 

excellence. 

May  we  count  on  your  generosity  again  this  Christmas? 

By  responding  to  our  direct  appeal,  you  will  help  us  remain  a 
source  of  spiritual  and  intellectual  nourishment  for  thinking 
Catholics. 

Previous  America  Associates  have  already  received  a  direct 
appeal  from  Father  Christiansen.  We  urge  you  all  to  match  or 
exceed  your  previous  donations.  We  also  encourage  each  of  our 
readers  to  join  us  in  celebrating  America's  unique  contribution  to 
Catholic  intellectual  life  by  becoming  a  contributing  Associate. 

Regardless  of  the  size  of  your  donation,  we  will  greatly  appreciate 
whatever  level  of  participation  you  can  manage.  You  will  assist 
our  present  efforts  and  help  to  guarantee  our  future. 

Please  respond  today  by  sending  your  clieck  to: 

America 

Development  Office 
106  West  56th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10019-3803 

ake  a  donation  with  your  credit  card,  go  to  the  "Donation"  page 
d  on  www.americamagazine.org  and  follow  the  instructions. 
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TaxingWork 

by  Edward  M .  Welch 


Migration  is  a  word  heard  with 
ever  greater  frequency,  and  I 
heard  a  lot  about  its  many 
aspects — mostly  painful  ones — 
during  a  three-day  conference  last  June  at 
Fairfield  University7  in  Connecticut. 
Representatives  from  Fairfield  and  some  20 
other  Jesuit  institutions,  including  several 
from  Mexico  and  Central  America,  gathered 
to  brainstorm  on  the  theme  of  migration  in 
the  areas  of  research,  curriculum  and  advo- 
cacy. A  combination  of  these  three 
approaches,  it  is  hoped,  could  lead  to  ways 
to  address  proactively  one  of  the  major 
issues  of  our  time  through  a  network  of 
Jesuit  colleges  and  universities. 

Here  in  the  United  States,  the  primary 
issue  is  not  so  much  migration  as  immigra- 
tion— especially  the  struggle  of  impover- 
ished or  persecuted  people  to  reach  our 
shores  as  a  safe  haven  where  they  can  pro- 
vide for  themselves  and  their  families,  free 
from  the  destitution  and  the  persecution 
many  have  experienced  in  their  own  coun- 
tries. But  given 


children  who  hold  U.S.  citizenship.  The 
breaking  up  of  families  has  become  an 
increasingly  common  consequence  of  our 
anti-immigrant  laws,  a  result  that  the  U.S. 
bishops  have  repeatedly  condemned. 

Will  our  immigration  laws  eventually 
change  in  a  way  more  favorable  to  immi- 
grants? Alex  Aleinikoff,  dean  of  the 
Georgetown  University  Law  Center,  said 
that  some  of  our  newer  statutes,  like  the 
recently  passed  Real  I.D.  Act,  are  little 
more  than  attacks  on  undocumented  immi- 
grants in  the  guise  of  security  measures.  In 
contrast,  legislation  like  the  pending 
McCain-Kennedy  bill  would  be  a  step  in 
the  direction  of  some  form  of  legalization, 
but  its  passage,  he  said,  is  in  doubt  as  fear  of 
terrorism  increases. 

In  the  meantime,  exploitation  continues. 
Bishop  Nicholas  DeMarzio  of  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.,  the  keynote  speaker,  mentioned  the 
earnings  that  immigrants,  both  documented 
and  undocumented,  send  back  to  their  family 
members.  A  member  of  the  U.N.  Global 

Commission  on 


the  ever-stricter 
measures  taken  by 
the  government 
in  the  post- 9/1 1 
period,  immi- 
grants are  finding  it  harder  to  enter  and 
gain  a  foothold.  And  if  they  succeed  in  this, 
what  awaits  them  may  well  be  detention  and 
eventual  deportation  back  to  the  very  coun- 
tries from  which  they  fled. 

One  speaker,  for  example — Donald 
Kerwin,  executive  director  of  the  Catholic 
Immigration  Network,  a  service  of  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops — pointed 
out  that  the  number  of  undocumented 
immigrants  and  asylum  seekers  held  in 
detention  facilities  has  increased  sharply 
over  the  past  few  years.  The  situation 
"tracks  what  is  happening  in  our  criminal 
justice  system,"  he  said. 

Those  who  manage  to  enter  and  find 
work  can  easily  fall  prey  to  unscrupulous 
employers  ready  to  take  advantage  of  their 
irregular  status.  A  union  representative  pre- 
sent  at  the  conference  spoke  of  employers 
who  "wink"  in  hiring  immigrants  they  know 
to  be  undocumented.  Needing  a  steady  sup- 
pi;-  oi  rs  for  the  kinds  of  jobs  many 
mn — in  agriculture,  the  hotel 
!  industry,  and  processing 

lultry — employers  hire 
complain  about  poor 
r  !>  >w  pay,  a  call  to  the 
lickly  results  in 
remov  Importation. 

n  to  their  own 
ierican-born 


Of  Many  Things 


Migration,  Bishop 
DeMarzio  gave 
the  example  of  El 
Salvador — remit- 
tances sent  there 
are  almost  as  great  as  its  gross  national  prod- 
uct. But  just  as  "coyotes"  take  advantage  of 
immigrants  determined  to  come  here — what- 
ever the  risks — so  do  big  companies  like 
Western  Union,  charging  exorbitant  rates 
for  handling  the  remittances.  Western 
Union  has  been  sued  over  its  charges. 

Refugees  also  account  for  much  of  the 
growing  migration  patterns.  Richard 
Ryscavage,  S.J.,  one  of  the  country's  lead- 
ing experts  on  immigration  and  one  of  the 
Fairfield  conference's  organizers,  spoke  of 
whole  generations  of  refugees  growing  up 
in  camps,  where  they  are  severely  limited  in 
education,  work  opportunities  and  freedom 
of  movement.  Equally  painful,  he  said,  is 
the  plight  of  internally  displaced  persons, 
people  who — forced  from  their  homes  by 
civil  violence  but  unable  to  cross  over  into 
other  countries  and  thereby  gain  refugee 
status — remain  trapped  within  their  own 
borders  in  lives  of  wandering  destitution. 

With  migration  now  one  of  the  five 
apostolic  priorities  of  the  Society  of  Jesus 
worldwide,  the  newly  established  network 
of  Jesuit  colleges  and  universities  marks  a 
positive  step  in  addressing  a  phenomenon 
that  is  changing  the  human  face  of  the 
planet.  At  present,  it  is  a  face  deeply 
marked  by  forms  of  suffering  that  are 
largely  preventable. 

George  M.  Anderson,  S.J. 
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Editorial 


No  Stunt 


THE  SENATE  MAJORITY  LEADER,  Bill  Frist, 
Republican  of  Tennessee,  complained  bit- 
terly that  it  was  a  political  stunt.  He  was 
referring  to  the  invocation  by  the  minority 
leader,  Harry  Reid,  Democrat  of  Nevada, 
of  Senate  rules  to  call  the  body  into  secret  session  to  dis- 
cuss the  failure  of  the  Senate  Intelligence  Committee, 
headed  by  Senator  Pat  Roberts,  Republican  of  Kansas,  to 
produce  the  promised  second  part  of  a  report  on  the 
intelligence  failures  leading  up  to  the  war  in  Iraq.  The 
first  part  of  the  report,  on  the  faulty  intelligence  itself, 
had  been  issued  nearly  two  years  ago.  The  second  part 
was  to  examine  the  use  of  intelligence  by  the  administra- 
tion. Last  year  Senator  Roberts  had  begged  off  issuing  a 
report  because  it  was  an  election  year.  A  year  after  the 
election,  the  Democratic  minority  wanted  to  know  when 
the  report  would  be  issued.  As  a  result  of  the  surprise 
secret  session,  a  bipartisan  task  force  was  appointed  to 
present  a  schedule  by  Nov.  14  for  producing  the  second 
report. 

The  Democrats'  move,  coming  days  after  the  indict- 
ment of  I.  Lewis  Libby  and  the  day  after  the  nomination 
of  Judge  Samuel  A.  Alito  Jr.  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court, 
inevitably  was  tainted  with  charges  of  partisanship.  The 
Bush  administration  seemed  to  be  regaining  its  footing 
after  the  failed  nomination  of  Harriet  Miers  for  the  high 
court,  the  Libby  indictment  and  a  rise  in  the  death  toll  in 
Iraq.  For  the  moment,  at  least,  the  Democrats  took  cen- 
ter stage. 

While  it  seemed  that  the  price  of  their  maneuver 
might  be  a  complete  breakdown  of  comity  in  the  upper 
house,  the  quick  agreement  to  form  a  committee  with  a 
charge  to  report  back  in  two  weeks  suggested  that  per- 
haps ir  was  the  shock  the  Senate  needed  to  fulfil  its 
duties.  For  if  Senator  Reid  is  correct,  under  the  current 
rship  the  Senate  has  abandoned  its  oversight 

-ties,  not  just  on  intelligence  activities,  but 
>ard,  ceding  them  to  the  White  House.  If 
the  short  secret  session  could  mark  the 
•  ne  division  of  powers  as  envisioned 
under  -. :  Constitution. 

too,  the  move  shows  not  just 
:  kind  of  political  imagination 


long  lacking  among  them.  The  Senate  Democrats  have 
suffered  from  their  own  complicity  in  the  Iraq  War.  It 
was  not  just  a  matter  of  going  along  with  a  vote  in  2002 
to  give  the  president  war  powers  to  put  aside  a  divisive 
issue  in  the  mid-term  elections;  it  was  also,  on  the  part  of 
many,  a  reluctance  on  political  grounds  even  to  consider 
arguments  against  the  war.  Thanks  to  Senator  Jay 
Rockefeller,  Democrat  of  West  Virginia,  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Senate  committee,  and  Senator  Carl 
Levin,  Democrat  of  Michigan,  a  persistent  critic  of 
Roberts's  handling  of  the  intelligence  probe — it  was 
Levin  who  forced  the  earlier  commitment  to  a  second 
phase  report — the  nation  may  now  get  the  accounting  it 
deserves. 

No  doubt  there  was  a  general  intelligence  failure 
leading  up  to  the  invasion  of  Iraq.  Its  impact  was 
widespread,  affecting  not  only  Democrats  and 
Republicans  in  this  country,  but  foreign  governments  as 
well.  The  media,  motivated  by  a  cautious  post-9/1 1  patri- 
otism, as  both  The  Washington  Post  and  The  New  York 
Times  confessed,  failed  to  press  leads  on  contrary  stories. 
But  the  dueling  leaks  produced  by  the  bureaucratic 
infighting  between  the  C.I.A.  and  State  Department  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  White  House  and  Defense 
Department  on  the  other,  as  well  as  abundant  expert 
analysis  and  commentary,  were  sufficient  to  raise  serious 
doubts  about  the  administration's  arguments  for  going  to 
war.  In  particular,  the  cases  made  for  ties  between  Al 
Qaeda  and  Saddam  Hussein  and  for  an  imminent  nuclear 
threat  from  Iraq  were  dubious. 

while  the  united  states  has  new  and  different  responsibili- 
ties in  Iraq  since  the  invasion  and  the  overthrow  of 
Saddam  Hussein,  the  handling  of  intelligence  to  support 
the  rush  to  war,  as  we  have  argued  in  these  pages  before, 
still  demands  public  examination.  The  Iraq  War  was  "a 
war  of  choice,"  testing  a  new  doctrine  of  preventive  war 
as  a  key  strategy  in  a  worldwide  campaign  against  terror. 
There  is  much  blame  to  go  around.  The  Senate  intelli- 
gence committee  has  already  reported  on  the  shortcom- 
ings of  the  intelligence  professionals.  It  is  past  time  that 
we  learn  about  the  use  and  abuse  of  intelligence  by  the 
Bush  administration  in  its  bullish  determination  to  lead 
the  country  into  war.  With  more  than  2,000  U.S.  mili- 
tary personnel  dead  in  Iraq,  and  thousands  more 
maimed,  and  at  least  26,000  Iraqi  civilians  killed  since 
January  2004,  issuing  the  second  phase  of  the  report  is  a 
small  price  for  the  Senate  to  pay  now  to  make  up  for  its 
failure  of  oversight  three  years  ago. 
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Christians  wno,  aithougn  they 
belong  to  a  faith  born  in  that  very 
land,  are  sometimes  viewed  with 
suspicion  by  their  neighbors. 
Doubly  discriminated  against,  it  is 
hardly  surprising  to  learn  that  this 
tiny  group,  less  than  2  percent  of  the 
local  Palestinian  population,  is  par- 
ticularly marginalized. 

All  Palestinians  have  the  right  to 


ng  concern  is 
i  cuts  access  to 
some  .Palestinians  lands  and  water 
sources,  as  well  as  to  employment, 
commerce,  education,  medical  care 
and  freedom  of  worship.  My  delega- 
tion freely  acknowledges  the  right  of 
all  peoples  to  live  in  peace  and  secu- 
rity; on  the  other  hand,  we  believe 
that  the  Holy  Land  is  in  greater 
need  of  bridges  than  of  walls. 
In  the  hope  that  the  many  prob- 


lems of  the  region  will  be  resolved 
by  negotiation  and  dialogue,  my  del- 
egation underlines  that  a  lasting 
solution  will  include  the  question  of 
the  Holy  City  of  Jerusalem.  In  light 
of  the  numerous  incidents  of  vio- 
lence and  the  challenge  to  free 
movement  posed  by  the  security 
wall,  the  Holy  See  renews  its  sup- 
port for  "internationally  guaranteed 
provisions  to  ensure  the  freedom  of 
religion  and  of  conscience  of  its 
inhabitants,  as  well  as  permanent, 
free  and  unhindered  access  to  the 
Holy  Places  by  the  faithful  of  all 
religions  and  nationalities." 

Jerusalem  is  the  acknowledged 
home  of  the  three  Abrahamic  faiths, 
and  whoever  has  custody  of  the 
Holy  City  has  a  particular  responsi- 
bility for  it  before  the  international 
community.  Borrowing  the  recent 
words  of  Pope  Benedict  XVI,  we 
hope  that  Jerusalem  will  one  day  be 
"a  home  of  harmony  and  peace"  for 
all  believers. 

The  time  is  long  overdue  for  fra- 
ternal, open  dialogue  in  order  to 
bring  about  the  birth  of  two  states, 
side  by  side,  mutually  respecting 
each  other's  right  to  exist  and  pros- 
per. There  have  already  been  far  too 
many  innocent  victims,  be  they 
Israeli  or  Palestinian,  Jews, 
Christians  and  Muslims  alike.  Only 
with  a  just  and  lasting  peace  not 
imposed,  but  secured  through  nego- 
tiation, will  the  legitimate  aspira- 
tions of  all  the  peoples  of  the  Holy 
Land  be  fulfilled. 


Bishops  to  Address  Lay 
Ecclesial  Ministry 

This  fall  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Catholic 
Bishops  plans  to  issue  a  major  resource 
document  on  lay  ecclesial  ministry,  a 
phenomenon  of  growing  importance  in 
the  church.  When  the  bishops  meet  in 
Washington  on  Nov.  14-17,  they  will 
vote  on  the  proposed  document,  Co- 
workers in  the  Vineyard  of  the  Lord: 
Resource  for  Guiding  Development  of  Lay 
Ecclesial  Ministry.  The  introduction  calls 
the  document  a  "pastoral  and  theological 
reflection  on  the  reality  of  lay  ecclesial 
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Editorial 


No  Stunt 


THE  SENATE  MAJORITY  LEADER,  Bill  Frist, 
Republican  of  Tennessee,  complained  bit- 
terly that  it  was  a  political  stunt.  He  was 
referring  to  the  invocation  by  the  minorit 
leader,  Harry  Reid,  Democrat  of  Nevada, 
of  Senate  rules  to  call  the  body  into  secret  session  to  dis 
cuss  the  failure  of  the  Senate  Intelligence  Committee, 
headed  by  Senator  Pat  Roberts,  Republican  of  Kansas,  ti 
produce  the  promised  second  part  of  a  report  on  the 
intelligence  failures  leading  up  to  the  war  in  Iraq.  The 
first  part  of  the  report,  on  the  faulty  intelligence  itself, 
had  been  issued  nearly  two  years  ago.  The  second  part 
was  to  examine  the  use  of  intelligence  by  the  administra 
tion.  Last  year  Senator  Roberts  had  begged  off  issuing  a 
report  because  it  was  an  election  year.  A  year  after  the 
election,  the  Democratic  minority  wanted  to  know  wher 
the  report  would  be  issued.  As  a  result  of  the  surprise 
secret  session,  a  bipartisan  task  force  was  appointed  to 
present  a  schedule  by  Nov.  14  for  producing  the  second 
report. 

The  Democrats'  move,  coming  days  after  the  indict- 
ment of  I.  Lewis  Libby  and  the  day  after  the  nominatior 
of  Judge  Samuel  A.  Alito  Jr.  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court, 
inevitably  was  tainted  with  charges  of  partisanship.  The 
Bush  administration  seemed  to  be  regaining  its  footing 
after  the  failed  nomination  of  Harriet  Miers  for  the  higl 
court,  the  Libby  indictment  and  a  rise  in  the  death  toll  i 
Iraq.  For  the  moment,  at  least,  the  Democrats  took  cen- 
ter stage. 

While  it  seemed  that  the  price  of  their  maneuver 
might  be  a  complete  breakdown  of  comity  in  the  upper 
house,  the  quick  agreement  to  form  a  committee  with  a 
charge  to  report  back  in  two  weeks  suggested  that  per- 
haps it  was  the  shock  the  Senate  needed  to  fulfil  its 
duties.  For  if  Senator  Reid  is  correct,  under  the  current  | 
hip  the  Senate  has  abandoned  its  oversight 
ties,  not  just  on  intelligence  activities,  but 
board,  ceding  them  to  the  White  House.  If 
the  short  secret  session  could  mark  the 

ne  division  of  powers  as  envisioned 
under  ii  Constitution. 

too,  the  move  shows  not  just 
kind  of  political  imagination 
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we  learn  about  the  use  and  abuse  of  intelligence  by  the 
Bush  administration  in  its  bullish  determination  to  lead 
the  country  into  war.  With  more  than  2,000  U.S.  mili- 
tary personnel  dead  in  Iraq,  and  thousands  more 
maimed,  and  at  least  26,000  Iraqi  civilians  killed  since 
January  2004,  issuing  the  second  phase  of  the  report  is  a 
small  price  for  the  Senate  to  pay  now  to  make  up  for  its 
failure  of  oversight  three  years  ago. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


Plight  of  Marginalized  Palestinian  Christians 


The  permanent  observer  of  the  Holy  See 
to  the  United  Nations,  Archbishop 
Celestino  Migliore,  made  the  following 
statement  on  Nov.  2  during  the  60th  ses- 


sion of  the  General  Assembly  in  respose 
to  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner-General 
of  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works 
Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near 
East  (UNRWA): 

The  Holy  See  willingly  acknowl- 
edges the  help  that  UNRWA  offers 
all  Palestinian  refugees,  without  dis- 
crimination or  reference  to  their 
religion,  as  is  only  just.  Never- 
theless, we  are  obliged  this  year  to 
draw  attention  to  the  growing  diffi- 
culties faced  by  Palestinian 
Christians  who,  although  they 
belong  to  a  faith  born  in  that  very 
land,  are  sometimes  viewed  with 
suspicion  by  their  neighbors. 
Doubly  discriminated  against,  it  is 
hardly  surprising  to  learn  that  this 
tiny  group,  less  than  2  percent  of  the 
local  Palestinian  population,  is  par- 
ticularly marginalized. 

All  Palestinians  have  the  right  to 


fair  and  fair-minded  treatment  from 
their  peers  and  from  the  recognized 
authorities  alike.  Religious  extrem- 
ism of  any  kind,  implicated  in 


attacks,  abuse  and  harassment  of 
Christians  in  the  area  around 
Bethlehem  recently,  is  not  to  be  tol- 
erated. No  matter  who  is  targeted 
by  violence  and  bigotry,  such  acts 
are  a  stain  on  the  conscience  of  peo- 
ples. It  is  thus  the  hope  of  my  dele- 
gation that  solutions  will  be  found 
by  local  leaderships  which  will 
address  the  needs  of  all  the  members 
of  local  communities  who  suffer 
from  violence. 

Moreover,  of  ongoing  concern  is 
the  security  wall  which  cuts  access  to 
some  Palestinians'  lands  and  water 
sources,  as  well  as  to  employment, 
commerce,  education,  medical  care 
and  freedom  of  worship.  My  delega- 
tion freely  acknowledges  the  right  of 
all  peoples  to  live  in  peace  and  secu- 
rity; on  the  other  hand,  we  believe 
that  the  Holy  Land  is  in  greater 
need  of  bridges  than  of  walls. 

In  the  hope  that  the  many  prob- 


lems of  the  region  will  be  resolved 
by  negotiation  and  dialogue,  my  del- 
egation underlines  that  a  lasting 
solution  will  include  the  question  of 
the  Holy  City  of  Jerusalem.  In  light 
of  the  numerous  incidents  of  vio- 
lence and  the  challenge  to  free 
movement  posed  by  the  security 
wall,  the  Holy  See  renews  its  sup- 
port for  "internationally  guaranteed 
provisions  to  ensure  the  freedom  of 
religion  and  of  conscience  of  its 
inhabitants,  as  well  as  permanent, 
free  and  unhindered  access  to  the 
Holy  Places  by  the  faithful  of  all 
religions  and  nationalities." 

Jerusalem  is  the  acknowledged 
home  of  the  three  Abrahamic  faiths, 
and  whoever  has  custody  of  the 
Holy  City  has  a  particular  responsi- 
bility for  it  before  the  international 
community.  Borrowing  the  recent 
words  of  Pope  Benedict  XVI,  we 
hope  that  Jerusalem  will  one  day  be 
"a  home  of  harmony  and  peace"  for 
all  believers. 

The  time  is  long  overdue  for  fra- 
ternal,  open  dialogue  in  order  to 
bring  about  the  birth  of  two  states, 
side  by  side,  mutually  respecting 
each  other's  right  to  exist  and  pros- 
per. There  have  already  been  far  too 
many  innocent  victims,  be  they 
Israeli  or  Palestinian,  Jews, 
Christians  and  Muslims  alike.  Only 
with  a  just  and  lasting  peace  not 
imposed,  but  secured  through  nego- 
tiation, will  the  legitimate  aspira- 
tions of  all  the  peoples  of  the  Holy 
Land  be  fulfilled. 


Bishops  to  Address  Lay 
Ecclesial  Ministry 

This  fall  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Catholic 
Bishops  plans  to  issue  a  major  resource 
document  on  lay  ecclesial  ministry,  a 
phenomenon  of  growing  importance  in 
the  church.  When  the  bishops  meet  in 
Washington  on  Nov.  14-17,  they  will 
vote  on  the  proposed  document,  Co- 
workers in  the  Vineyard  of  the  Lord: 
Resource  for  Guiding  Development  of  Lay 
Ecclesial  Ministry.  The  introduction  calls 
the  document  a  "pastoral  and  theological 
reflection  on  die  reality  of  lay  ecclesial 


PALESTINIAN  CHRISTIANS,  ACTIVISTS  IN  PALM  SUNDAY  DEMONSTRATION.  An  Israeli  security  offi- 
cial watches  as  nuns,  Palestinian  Christians  and  international  peace  activists  take  part  in  a  Palm 
Sunday  demonstration  near  the  controversial  Israeli  barrier  in  Bethlehem  on  March  20. 
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ministry,"  an  "affirmation  of  those  who 
serve  in  this  way"  and  an  attempt  to  pull 
together  the  current  "best  thinking  and 
practice"  in  that  field.  The  proposed  doc- 
ument discusses  the  appropriate  human, 
spiritual,  intellectual  and  pastoral  forma- 
tion of  those  who  seek  to  engage  in  lay 
ministerial  leadership  in  the  church.  It 
also  addresses  die  role  of  lay  ecclesial 
ministers  in  the  church  community,  their 
relationship  to  the  church's  ordained 
leaders,  guidelines  and  procedures  for 
authorizing  lay  people  to  enter  such  roles 
and  concerns  that  should  be  dealt  with  in 
the  ministerial  workplace. 


Dulles  Discusses  Benedict 
XVI's  Views  on  Vatican  II 

Cardinal  Avery  Dulles,  S.J.,  said  on  Oct. 
25  that  Pope  Benedict  XVI  differs  in  sig- 
nificant ways  from  Pope  John  Paul  II  in 
his  view  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council, 
but  added  that  both  would  agree  that  it 
has  been  "seriously  misinterpreted."  The 
council,  he  said,  "needs  to  be  understood 


AVERY  DULLES,  S.J.  walks  with  Joseph  O'Hare, 
hen  president  of  Fordham  University,  in 
if  Rome  on  Feb.  20,  2003.  Fellow 
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interpreted,  the  documents  of  Vatican  II 
can  still  be  a  powerful  source  of  renewal 
for  the  church."  The  cardinal  also  said 
diere  is  a  "striking  contrast"  between  the 
two  popes.  He  described  Pope  John  Paul 
II  as  a  "social  ethicist"  who  wanted  to 
"involve  the  church  in  shaping  a  world 
order  of  peace,  justice  and  fraternal  love," 
while  Pope  Benedict  XVI  "expects  the 
church  to  maintain  a  posture  of  prayer 
and  worship"  and  "is  suspicious  of  social 
activism  and  human  claims  to  be  building 
the  kingdom  of  God."  Cardinal  Dulles 
made  the  comments  in  his  annual  * 
McGinley  lecture,  which  took  place  this 
year  at  Fordham  Preparatory  School  in 
the  Bronx.  The  cardinal  is  the  Laurence 
J.  McGinley  professor  of  religion  and 
society  at  Jesuit-run  Fordham  University. 

Religious  Rights  at  Stake 
in  Tea  Case 

As  they  heard  oral  arguments  on  Nov.  1 
in  a  case  over  a  religious  group's  use  of 
a  federally  prohibited  tea  in  its  rituals, 
the  Supreme  Court  justices  seemed 
inclined  to  support  the  Religious 
Freedom  Restoration  Act  on  which  the 
church's  case  is  premised.  The 
Brazilian-based  church,  O  Centro 
Espirita  Beneficiente  Uniao  Do 
Vegetal,  known  as  U.D.V.,  has  only 
about  140  members  in  the  United 
States.  The  case  began  in  1999  after 
U.S.  Customs  agents  seized  a  shipment 
of  hoasca  tea,  which  is  used  by  the 
church's  followers  in  sacramental  rituals 
that  are  derived  from  Amazonian  spiri- 
tual traditions  and  Christian  theology. 
The  tea  is  made  from  plants  that  con- 
tain dimethyltryptamine,  a  hallucinogen 
known  as  DMT,  which  the  federal  gov- 
ernment classifies  as  a  Schedule  I  drug 
under  the  Controlled  Substances  Act. 
Lower  federal  courts  ruled  in  favor  of 
the  church,  saying  that  the  government 
failed  to  prove  a  compelling  interest  in 
prohibiting  its  members  from  using  a 
controlled  substance.  The  small  church 
has  attracted  the  support  of  more  main- 
stream groups,  including  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops  and  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union, 
because  of  the  potential  implications  of 
a  ruling  that  might  allow  the  govern- 
ment to  decide  the  importance  of  a  reli- 
gious ritual  in  relation  to  federal  laws. 


Hindu  Extremists  Continue 
Attacks  on  Christians 

Three  nuns  were  attacked  on  Oct.  25 
in  the  latest  incident  of  violence 
against  Christians  in  India's  Rajasthan 
state.  A  Hindu  fundamentalist  spotted 
five  nuns  waiting  for  a  bus  near 
Kushalgarh.  As  the  nuns  were  board- 
ing, the  activist  and  six  friends  from  a 
nearby  Hindu  hostel  pulled  three  of 
the  nuns  off  the  steps  and  attacked 
them  with  wooden  sticks.  On  Oct.  16, 
the  date  for  local  celebrations  marking 
the  end  of  the  year  of  the  Eucharist, 
Bishop  Joseph  Pathalil  of  Udaipur  was 
stopped  in  his  vehicle  by  Hindu 
extremists.  Bishop  Pathalil  was  heading 
to  one  of  the  celebrations  in 
Kushalgarh,  more  than  130  miles  from 
Udaipur.  Police  escorting  the  bishop 
chased  the  protesters  away,  but  the 
protesters  stoned  the  bishop's  vehicle 
on  his  return  journey. 


Poem  by  U.S.  Founding 
Father  Found  in  England 

A  poem  written  by  one  of  the  U.S. 
founding  fathers  has  been  discovered 
in  the  archives  of  a  Catholic  high 
school  in  England.  Charles  Carroll  of 
Carrollton,  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
1776  Declaration  of  Independence, 
wrote  the  poem  in  Latin  in  1754  when 
he  was  a  student  in  his  final  year  of 
high  school  in  Saint-Omer,  France.  It 
was  found  in  the  archives  of 
Stonyhurst  College  in  Clitheroe, 
England,  by  Maurice  Whitehead,  a 
professor  at  the  University  of  Wales, 
Swansea,  who  is  doing  research  at  the 
Jesuit  high  school.  "This  is  a  signifi- 
cant discovery,"  Jan  Graffius,  curator 
of  the  school's  collections,  announced 
on  Oct  28.  "This  previously  unknown 
composition  is  bound  to  be  of 
immense  interest  to  American  schol- 
ars." The  poem  was  composed  to  be 
read  to  an  unnamed  visiting  dignitary 
to  the  Jesuit  high  school  in  Saint- 
Omer,  and  it  bears  Carroll's  signature. 
It  is  being  translated  by  a  group  of 
seven  17-  and  18-year-old  Latin  stu- 
dents at  Stonyhurst  and  their  classics 
teacher,  Judith  Parkinson. 

From  CNS  and  other  sources.  CNS  photos. 
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Recent  tax  reform  programs  tend  to  shift  the  tax  burden  from  taxes 
on  wealth  to  taxes  on  work.  This  is  the  antithesis  of  Gospel  values. 


Taxing  Work 


-  BY  EDWARD  M.  WELCH 


Jesus  did  not  have  much  to  say  about  tax  policy.  He  brushed  off  questions, 
saying,  "Render  to  Caesar  what  is  Caesar's."  The  Gospel  message  does,  howev- 
er, have  important  implications  for  how  we  should  collect  taxes.  Christ  clearly 
taught  that  we  should  be  concerned  about  the  least  among  us,  that  we  are  stew- 
ards and  not  owners  of  the  earthly  possessions  God  has  entrusted  to  us,  and  that 
wealth  in  this  world  is  of  questionable  value  and  should  certainly  not  be  our 
ultimate  goal.  All  of  these  principles  support  what  we  generally  call  a  progressive  tax 
policy,  one  that  places  a  greater  burden  on  those  who  have  the  most.  It  supports  what 
has  been,  at  least  until  recently,  a  generally  accepted  principle  in  the  United  States:  that 
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we  should  tax  at  a  higher  rate  individuals  who  have  higher 
income  and  greater  wealth. 

Shifting  the  Tax  Burden 

There  is  another  aspect  of  Christian  teaching  that  bears  on 
tax  policy:  the  value  of  work.  The  church  has  often  empha- 
sized the  dignity  of  labor  and  respect  for 
work.  Christian  teachings  put  a  greater 
value  on  work  than  on  wealth.  Recent 
trends  in  U.S.  tax  policy  are  in  conflict 
with  this  principle.  There  has  been  a 
shift  in  the  tax  burden  from  taxes  on 
wealth  to  taxes  on  work. 

The  tax  changes  that  took  effect 
between  2001  and  2003  lowered  a  vari- 
ety of  tax  rates.  These  reductions,  how- 
ever, were  not  uniform.  The  reductions 
of  taxes  on  wealth  were  much  greater  than  the  reduction  in 
taxes  on  earned  income  or  wages.  There  were  small  changes 
in  the  rates  of  various  income  tax  brackets  that  apply  to 
wages,  but  there  were  much  larger  changes  in  the  rates  that 
apply  to  capital  gains  (profits  from  selling  stocks  and  other 
assets)  and  dividends  (the  returns  paid  to  investors),  and  the 
tax  on  estates  may  be  completely  eliminated. 

Consider,  for  example,  a  family  that  was  in  the  3 1  per- 
cent tax  bracket  prior  to  2001.  The  marginal  tax  rate  on 


earned  income  was  reduced  from  31  to  28  percent.  That  is 
more  than  a  10  percent  reduction.  For  the  same  family,  the 
reduction  in  taxes  on  capital  gains  went  from  20  percent  to 
15  percent,  which  is  about  a  25  percent  reduction.  The  tax 
rate  on  dividends  went  from  31  percent  to  15  percent,  a 
reduction  of  over  50  percent.  For  the  period  from  2001  to 


2010,  the  tax  rate  on  estates  will  go  from  55  percent  to  zero, 
a  100  percent  reduction.  This  represents  a  dramatic  shift  in 
the  tax  burden  from  taxes  on  wealth  to  taxes  on  work. 

Evaluating  New  Proposals 

Many  people  are  advocating  major  changes  in  our  tax  sys- 
tem. In  evaluating  such  proposals,  we  should  consider  the 
extent  to  which  they  shift  the  tax  burden  to  work. 

Consideration  is  being  given  to  proposals  that  would 
completely  eliminate  taxes  on  capital  gains  and  dividends. 
These,  of  course,  would  clearly  and  directly  shift  the  burden 
from  taxing  wealth  to  taxing  work.  Christian  principles 
should  lead  us  to  question  these  proposals  very  seriously. 

There  is  also  a  set  of  proposals  described  as  encouraging 
savings  or  investment.  Sometimes  they  are  described  as  ways 
of  simplifying  current  tax  shelters,  such  as  I.R.A.'s  or  401(k)'s. 
These  proposals  would  greatly  expand  the  opportunities  for 
people  to  shelter  from  taxes  funds  that  they  have  invested.  It 
is  true,  of  course,  that  these  proposals  would  encourage  sav- 
ings and  investment,  but  they  would  also  shift  the  tax  burden 
from  wealth  to  work.  These  proposals  tell  people:  To  the 
extent  you  use  your  earnings  to  accumulate  wealth,  we  will 
not  tax  you;  to  the  extent  you  work  and  earn  wages  to  sup- 
port yourself  and  your  family,  you  will  have  to  pay  taxes  on 
your  wages.  Income  that  is  invested  is  not  taxed.  Income  is 
taxed  only  when  money  is  used  to  support  workers  and  their 
families.  This  is  the  antithesis  of  Gospel  values. 

Other  approaches  are  also  being  considered.  Some  sug- 
gest that  we  should  introduce  a  national  consumption  tax  or 
a  national  sales  tax.  Such  a  tax  would  partially  or  complete- 
ly replace  our  current  income  tax.  This  could  greatly  reduce 
or  completely  eliminate  the  income  tax,  but  it  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  good  idea.  If  such  a  national  tax  eliminated  taxes  on 
dividends  and  capital  gains,  for  example,  but  kept  taxes  on 
earned  income,  it  would  be  a  very  bad  idea. 
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Those  who  are  concerned  with  Christian  principles 
might  be  tempted  to  reject  such  proposals  immediately.  I 
would  suggest,  however,  that  the  idea  of  a  national  sales  tax 
is  not  inherently  bad,  provided  such  a  tax  is  shaped  proper- 
ly. A  sales  tax  that  does  not  apply  to  necessities  like  food, 
medicine,  some  clothing  and  transportation  necessary  for 
employment  might  not  be  a  bad  alternative.  If  such  a  plan 
replaced  taxes  on  wages  but  kept  taxes  on  dividends  and 
capital  gains,  it  would  be  a  very  progressive  approach. 

Some  Positive  Suggestions 

Those  of  us  who  emphasize  the  progressive  side  of 
Christian  principles  tend  to  be  only  negative.  We  oppose  tax 
cuts  and  privatization  of  Social  Security,  but  we  do  not  offer 
positive  alternatives.  So  I  will  suggest  here  a  few  positive 
approaches  to  tax  policy. 

First  of  all,  we  need  to  raise  taxes.  The  country  is  run- 
ning up  a  huge  deficit.  For  four  years  we  have  had  a  very 
conservative  president  and  Congress.  If  they  cannot  cut 
spending,  no  one  can.  We  cannot  continue  to  spend  more 
than  we  take  in,  so  we  need  to  take  in  more.  Besides  deal- 
ing with  the  deficit,  we  need  to  repair  our  roads  and  sup- 
port our  schools  and  universities.  If  we  want  to  be  a  strong 
nation,  we  must  have  a  good  infrastructure.  If  we  want  to 
turn  out  bright  students,  we  must  devote  resources  to  edu- 
cation. 

Where  would  the  new  money  come  from?  I  would 
eliminate  the  cap  on  Social  Security  taxes.  (Currently, 
income  over  $90,000  is  not  taxed.)  I  would  at  least  restore 


the  cuts  we  have  made  in  taxes  on  dividends  and  capital 
gains.  These  should  be  taxed  at  the  same  rate  as  earned 
income.  Finally,  I  would  not  eliminate  the  estate  tax  but 
would  keep  it,  with  a  deduction  for  the  first  $3  million. 
This  is  not  intended  to  be  a  scheme  to  "soak  the  rich." 
(For  reasons  I  do  not  fully  understand,  such  proposals  are 
not  at  all  acceptable  today.)  I  simply  want  to  insure  that  all 
types  of  income  continue  to  bear  their  proper  share  of  the 
tax  burden.  And  I  think  that  the  share  borne  by  wealth 
should  be  somewhat  larger  than  the  share  carried  by  work. 
At  least  that  is  what  Christian  principles  seem  to  say  to  me. 

This  is  admittedly  not  a  detailed  plan,  but  it  at  least 
offers  some  direction  on  how  Christian  principles  might 
be  applied  to  tax  issues. 

Review  and  Simplify 

Many  recent  changes  in  the  tax  code  will  expire  within  the 
next  few  years.  There  are  calls  to  completely  review,  and 
perhaps  simplify,  all  of  our  tax  policies.  This  comes  at  a  time 
when  many  people  in  our  country  want  faith-based  moral 
values  to  play  a  bigger  role  in  public  policy  decisions.  Tax 
policy  should  be  carefully  examined  in  the  light  of  the 
Gospel  values  that  emphasize  help  for  the  least  among  us, 
the  concept  that  all  of  our  possessions  are  gifts  from  God 
and  the  repeated  warnings  in  the  Gospel  that  it  is  sinful  to 
place  too  much  emphasis  on  wealth.  In  view  of  some  tax 
proposals  that  are  currently  popular,  we  should  be  particu- 
larly careful  about  the  extent  to  which  tax  changes  shift  the 
burden  from  taxes  on  wealth  to  taxes  on  work.  Efl 
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De  FoucauWs  hidden 
life  exerts  a  powerful 
challenge. 

BY  ROBERT  ELLSBERG 


BY  ANY  CONVENTIONAL  STANDARD,  the  life  of 
Charles  de  Foucauld  (1858-1916) — soldier,  explor- 
er, monk  and  ultimately  desert  hermit — ended  in 
failure.  At  the  time  of  his  violent  death  in  a  remote 
corner  of  the  Sahara,  he  had  published  none  of  his  spiritual 
writings;  he  had  founded  no  congregation,  nor  attracted  any 
followers.  He  could  not  claim  responsibility  for  a  single  con- 
version. 

And  yet  his  witness  endured.  Many  today  regard  him  as 
one  of  the  great  spiritual  figures  of  the  20th  century,  a 
prophet  whose  message  speaks  more  clearly  to  the  chal- 
lenges of  our  time  than  it  did  in  his  own.  With  his  beatifica- 
i  on  Nov.  13,  the  church  will  at  last  have  given  official 
ognition  to  his  significance  as  one  of  those  seekers  who 
manage  to  reinvent  the  "imitation  of  Christ"  in 
'o  the  needs  of  their  age,  and  thus  invite 
)spel  in  a  new  way. 


ROBERT  fek 

Witnesses 


rhe  editor  of  Charles  de  Foucauld: 
I  and  author  of  the  recently  published 
"en:  Women  Saints,  Prophets,  and 

ssroad). 


VISCOUNT    CHARLES    DE    FOUCAULD  was 

born  into  a  proudly  aristocratic  family 
in  Strasbourg,  France,  in  1858. 
Orphaned  at  the  age  of  6,  he  was  raised 
by  his  grandfather,  a  retired  army 
colonel,  who  steered  him  toward  a  mil- 
itary career.  Army  life  did  not  suit  him. 
He  graduated  from  the  academy  at  the 
bottom  of  his  class  and  earned  a  reputation  as  a  decadent 
playboy.  Posted  to  Algeria,  he  was  dismissed  from  the  army 
following  a  scandal  in  which  he  tried  to  pass  off  his  mistress 
as  the  Viscountess  de  Foucauld. 

The  saving  benefit  from  his  military  service  was  a  fasci- 
nation with  the  North  African  desert,  to  which  he  returned 
under  the  aegis  of  the  French  Geographical  Society  to 
undertake  a  dangerous  exploration  of  Morocco.  It  was  there 
that  the  experience  of  Muslim  piety  helped  promote  in 
Charles  a  dramatic  recovery  of  his  Catholic  faith,  changing 
his  character  and  his  life  forever.  "As  soon  as  I  believed  that 
there  was  a  God,"  he  later  wrote,  "I  understood  that  I  could 
not  do  anything  other  than  live  for  him.  My  religious  voca- 
tion dates  from  the  same  moment  as  my  faith." 

A  pilgrimage  through  the  Holy  Land,  following  the 
footsteps  of  Jesus  in  the  actual  towns  and  countryside  where 
he  had  walked,  made  a  profound  impact.  Afterward 
Foucauld  entered  the  Trappists  and  spent  a  number  of  years 
in  a  monastery  in  Syria.  But  conventional  monastic  life  did 
not  satisfy  him.  If  there  is  an  essential  insight  that  impressed 
Foucauld,  it  was  the  fact  that  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God,  had 
been  a  poor  man  and  a  worker.  As  a  carpenter  in  Nazareth 
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Jesus  had,  in  these  lowly  circumstances,  embodied  the 
Gospel  message  in  its  entirety  before  ever  announcing  it  in 
words.  This  insight  became  the  key  not  only  to  his  inter- 
pretation of  the  Gospel,  but  to  his  own  personal  vocation. 

At  first  he  tried  to  put  this  into  practice  rather  literally. 
For  three  years  he  worked  as  a  servant  at  a  convent  of  Poor 
Clares  in  Nazareth  itself,  living  in  the  same  place  where 
Jesus  had  spent  30  years  of  his  life  and  where  he  had  now 
"the  unutterable,  the  inexpressibly  profound  happiness  of 
raking  manure."  But  eventually  he  realized  that  "Nazareth" 
might  be  any  place.  And  so,  after  seeking  ordination,  he 
returned  to  Algeria,  to  the  oasis  of  Beni-Abbes  on  the  bor- 
der of  Morocco.  His  goal  was  to  develop  a  new  model  of 
religious  life,  a  community  of  "Little  Brothers,"  who  would 
live  among  the  poor  in  a  spirit  of  service  and  prayerful  soli- 
darity. In  the  constitutions  he  devised  for  his  planned  order, 
Foucauld  wrote  "The  whole  of  our  existence,  the  whole  of 
our  lives,  should  cry  the  Gospel  from  the  rooftops. ..not  by 
our  words  but  by  our  lives." 

Foucauld  spent  15  years  in  the  desert.  When  he  found 
the  remote  Beni-Abbes  becoming  too  congested,  he  sought 
greater  solitude  in  Tamanrasset,  a  small  outpost  in  the 
rugged  Hoggar.  It  was  there  on  Dec.  1,  1916,  that  he  met 
his  death,  killed  by  Tuareg  rebels. 

Foucauld  had  spent  many  years  conceiving  and  prepar- 
ing the  way  for  followers  who  never  arrived.  He  might  well 
have  died  with  little  sense  of  accomplishment,  had  his  spir- 
ituality not  trained  him  to  look  beyond  outward  appear- 
ances. In  his  famous  Prayer  of  Abandonment  he  wrote: 
"Father,  I  abandon  myself  in  your  hands,  do  with  me  what 
you  will.  For  whatever  you  may  do,  I  thank  you.  I  am  ready 
for  all,  I  accept  all,  let  only  your  will  be  done  in  me,  as  in  all 
your  creatures." 

ultimately,  however,  the  reverberations  from  Foucauld's 
solitary  witness  achieved  considerable  effect.  In  1933,  long 
after  his  death,  Rene  Voillaume  and  four  companions  left 
France  for  the  Sahara.  Modeling  themselves  on  Foucauld's 
example,  they  became  the  core  of  the  Little  Brothers  of 
Jesus.  A  few  years  later  they  were  joined  by  the  Little 
Sisters  of  Jesus,  founded  by  Madeline  Hutin.  Both  fraterni- 
ties, and  their  several  offshoots,  gradually  spread  through- 
out the  world,  their  small  communities  taking  up  life 
among  the  poor  and  outcast,  first  in  the  Sahara  desert  and 
eventually  in  many  obscure  corners  of  the  globe. 

And  yet  Foucauld's  influence  and  challenge  extend  far 
beyond  the  numbers  of  his  followers.  His  emphasis  on  the 
"hidden  life"  of  Jesus  bears  implications  for  many  aspects  of 
Christian  life  today.  For  one  thing,  he  anticipated  a  new 
model  of  contemplative  life,  not  in  a  cloistered  monastery, 
but  in  the  midst  of  the  world.  Thus  he  overcame  the  artifi- 
cial divide  between  the  "religious"  and  "secular"  worlds, 
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pointing  to  a  way  of  holiness  that  is  accessible  to  everyone, 
in  whatever  "desert"  we  may  find  ourselves. 

Foucauld's  approach  to  mission  is  particularly  signifi- 
cant. In  contrast  to  the  triumphalistic  models  of  his  day, 
Foucauld  exemplified  what  has  come  to  be  known  as  an 
evangelism  of  presence,  a  willingness  to  encounter  people 
of  other  faiths  on  a  basis  of  equality  and  mutual  respect. 
Although  his  asceticism  was  extreme  by  the  standards  of 
most  missionaries,  or  even  of  the  Trappist  monks  with 
whom  he  lived  for  a  time  in  Syria,  he  essentially  embraced 
the  poverty  of  his  neighbors.  Foucauld  wanted  to  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  Gospel  by  living  it,  by  being  a  friend  and 
brother  to  all.  He  knew  how  much  the  church  undermines 
the  credibility  of  its  witness  when  its  representatives  enjoy 
a  status  and  comfort  far  above  the  level  of  the  poor. 

Today,  as  never  before,  we  are  realizing  the  particular 
need  for  improved  understanding  between  Christians  and 
Muslims.  Foucauld  was  himself  killed  by  members  of  a 
Muslim  sect  whose  fundamentalist  zeal  has  obvious  con- 
temporary counterparts.  And  yet,  if  Foucauld's  path  had 
been  more  characteristic  of  the  encounter  between 
Christians  and  Muslims  in  the  past,  who  can  say  whether 
history  might  be  different?  In  an  age  when  Christianity  is 
no  longer  synonymous  with  the  outreach  of  Western  civi- 
lization and  colonial  power,  the  witness  of  Foucauld — 
poor,  unarmed,  stripped  of  everything,  relying  on  no 
greater  authority  than  the  power  of  Love — may  well  rep- 
resent the  face  of  the  future  church,  a  church  rooted  in  the 
memory  of  its  origins  and  of  its  poor  founder. 

After  a  century  exhausted  by  grand  projects,  world 
wars  and  ostentatious  display,  Foucauld's  appreciation  for 
the  value  of  inconspicuous  means,  modest  goals  and  the 
hidden  life  of  faith  and  charity  exerts  a  powerful  and  sub- 
versive challenge.  It  reminds  us,  among  other  things,  that 
Christ  himself  pursued  the  path  of  apparent  failure,  choos- 
ing "what  is  low  and  despised  in  the  world,  even  things 
that  are  not,  to  bring  to  nothing  things  that  are"  (1  Cor 
1:28). 

shortly  before  his  death,  Foucauld  summarized  his  spiri- 
tuality in  a  brief  testament.  It  describes  an  approach  to 
mission,  a  form  of  bearing  witness  to  the  Gospel,  available 
to  every  person,  in  whatever  circumstance:  "Jesus  came  to 
Nazareth,  the  place  of  the  hidden  life,  of  ordinary  life,  of 
family  life,  of  prayer,  work,  obscurity,  silent  virtues,  prac- 
ticed with  no  witnesses  other  than  God,  his  friends  and 
neighbors.  Nazareth,  the  place  where  most  people  lead 
their  lives.  We  must  infinitely  respect  the  least  of  our 
brothers... let  us  mingle  with  them.  Let  us  be  one  of  them 
to  the  extent  that  God  wishes. ..and  treat  them  fraternally 
in  order  to  have  the  honor  and  joy  of  being  accepted  as 
one  of  them." 
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Faith  in  Focus 

Obedient 

Unto 

Death 

BY  MARGARET  ROCHE  MACEY 

IN  THE  SUMMER  OF  1975,  1  met  Paul 
Dent,  S.J.  I  was  passing  through 
Chicago  and  stopped  to  visit  a  friend 
who  was  spending  the  summer  at 
Loyola  University.  He  invited  me  to  stay 
for  dinner,  and  we  decided  to  go  to  a  late 
afternoon  Mass  before  we  ate. 

The  Mass  was  held  in  the  basement  of 
a  Jesuit  residence,  where  some  rows  of 
folding  chairs  had  been  set  up  under  a  low 
ceiling  and  asbestos-wrapped  pipes.  I  was 
looking  forward  to  the  kind  of  informal 
celebration  I  had  learned  to  expect  from 
the  Jesuits:  relaxed  but  (I  hate  now  to  put 
quotes  around  it)  "meaningful."  So  I  was 
amazed  and  disappointed  when  in  walked  a 
skinny  old  man  with  a  crew  cut,  wearing 
every  sort  of  vestment  permissable  and  car- 
rying a  chalice  covered  by  an  old-fashioned 
liturgical  veil. 

Before  he  began,  he  announced  that  he 
would  say  the  Mass  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
which  was  the  Mass  he  always  said  to  cele- 
brate "how  Jesus  loved  us  with  the  human 
heart  that  Mary  gave  him."  By  this  time  he 
had  begun  to  remind  me  of  the  priests  of 
my  childhood.  I  found  myself  slipping  into 
that  gear  and  decided  to  enjoy  the  celebra- 
tion on  a  nostalgic  level,  if  nothing  else. 
Nonetheless  I  found  myself  impatient 
when,  after  reading  the  Gospel,  he  asked 
us  to  sit  for  a  homily.  But  then  the  experi- 
ence began  to  change  into  something  alto- 
gether different. 

The  priest  told  us  his  name  and  said 
this  was  to  be  his  last  Mass  at  Loyola,  that 
he  was  leaving  in  the  morning  to  return  to 
India.  He  had  joined  the  Jesuits  because  he 


MARGARET    ROCHE    MACEY     writes  from 

upstate  New  York,  where  she  recently 
retired  from  teaching. 


had  felt  called  to  the  missions  in  India;  he 
had,  in  fact,  studied  theology  and  been 
ordained  there.  But  not  long  after  he 
arrived  in  Patna,  a  city  in  northeast  India, 
he  was  diagnosed  with  a  brain  tumor  and 
had  been  sent  back  to  Chicago  for  surgery. 
"Get  Well  and  Come  Back  Soon"  had 
been  written  on  a  banner  at  his  farewell 
dinner. 

The  success  of  the  surgery  was  ques- 
tionable, however,  and  the  doctors  sug- 
gested that  he  remain  in  Chicago  for 
observation.  After  a  year,  his  condition  was 
unchanged,  so  he  petitioned  his  provincial 
superior  for  permission  to  return  to  the 
missions.  This  was  denied  for  reasons  of 
health.  He  petitioned  again  the  following 
year,  and  again  the  one  after  that.  This 
continued  until  he  heard  that  the  provin- 


cial was  himself  dying.  Father  Dent  man- 
aged to  get  in  to  see  him,  and  again  asked 
that  he  be  allowed  to  return  to  his  people 
in  India.  Again  he  was  told  to  wait  another 
year.  And  another  year.  Each  new  provin- 
cial responded  the  same  way.  As  crazy  as  it 
sounds,  this  went  on  for  what  must  have 
been  over  30  years.  And  still  he  waited. 

It  is  hard  to  say  why  this  story  was  so 
powerful  for  me.  I  sat  on  that  folding 
chair  in  the  basement  listening,  and 
watched  a  man  grow  old  so  far  away  from 
the  center  of  his  life.  He  never  told  us 
what  he  had  done  for  all  those  years  in! 
Chicago.  I  hope  it  had  some  value  for  oth- 1 
ers.  But  from  what  he  said  that  afternoon,  ^ 
it  seemed  that  for  him,  on  some  essential  => 
level,  time  had  pretty  much  stood  still. » 
The  life  he  had  always  planned  had  ended  < 
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just  months  after  it  had  begun. 

As  a  product  of  the  1960's,  I  knew 
what  I  would  have  done,  and  what  I 
thought  he  should  have  done.  These 
provincials  had  obviously  been  wrong. 
They  were  keeping  him  from  responding 
to  a  genuine  need  and  to  his  real  calling.  In 
India,  his  life  of  service,  for  however  long, 
would  have  had  meaning.  Follow  God, 
not  the  political  structure  of  bureaucrats — 
even  Jesuit  bureaucrats. 

And  then  I  suddenly  realized:  This  man 
has  been  obedient  for  longer  than  I  had 
been  alive.  But  what  a  stupid,  old-fash- 
ioned, useless  virtue.  Hadn't  obedience 
slipped  away  somewhere  around  seventh 
grade  or  during  the  Second  Vatican 
Council?  Hadn't  we  grown  beyond  it?  God 
gave  us  reason,  simple  common  sense,  and 
we  were  crazy  to  surrender  that.  Yet  blind 
obedience  was  just  such  a  surrender. 

The  ultimate  irony  of  his  story  was 
that  his  doctors  had  recently  told  him  that 
he  did  in  fact  have  inoperable  brain  can- 
cer; and,  in  a  totally  irrational  reaction,  his 
province  had  agreed  to  send  him  to  India 
to  die.  But  even  that  was  not  simple.  He 
could  not  get  a  visa,  so  he  was  flying  to 
Turkey  in  hopes  that  he  would  somehow 


be  allowed  into  India  through  Pakistan. 
Get  well  and  come  back  soon. 

He  spoke  simply,  softly,  without  the 
slightest  hint  of  drama.  Yet,  by  the  time  he 
had  finished,  many  of  us  sitting  there  had 
tears  on  our  faces.  What  moved  us  was  not 
the  waste  of  a  life  or  the  impending  death 
of  an  old  man.  What  so  caught  us,  I  think, 
was  a  recognition  that  in  that  simple  old 
man  there  was  a  force  that  was  palpably 
real  and  totally  beyond  us. 

As  moved  as  I  had  been  by  his  homily, 
the  strongest  part  of  my  encounter  with 
Father  Dent  was  yet  to  come.  As  .we  all 
stood  during  the  consecration  of  the  Mass, 
this  priest  raised  the  host  and  said,  "This  is 
my  body  which  will  be  given  up  for  you." 
And  he  held  the  elevated  wafer  there, 
looking  at  it. 

Had  anyone  been  keeping  track  of  the 
time,  it  was  probably  60,  maybe  90  sec- 
onds that  he  stood  there  just  looking  at 
that  host.  A  ridiculous  length  of  time.  But 
watching  him  look  at  it,  I  got  just  a 
glimpse  of  the  implication  of  those  words. 
This  is  my  body  which  will  be  given.  This 
is  my  life,  which  will  be  spent,  used  up, 
thrown  away — not  in  glory,  but  in  useless, 
meaningless  sacrifice.  For  that  period  of 


time,  no  one,  nothing  else,  existed  for  him 
except  that  host,  and  in  his  face  I  saw  the 
recognition  of  what  that  reality  meant.  He 
too  had  been  obedient  even  unto  death. 

I  thought  then  of  the  apostles,  who 
had  run  away,  who  had  been  unwilling, 
not  only  to  follow  but  to  watch  as  Jesus 
paid  the  price.  And  standing  there  in  that 
basement  in  Chicago,  I  found  myself  pray- 
ing for  the  strength  to  be  faithful  to  the 
insight  of  that  moment,  to  be  willing  to 
witness,  in  a  concentrated  90-second  peri- 
od, to  the  pain  that  living  a  life  centered 
on  something  beyond  reason  would  exact. 
Again  in  tears,  I  finally  looked  away. 

I  received  Communion  that  day  from 
the  hands  of  Father  Dent,  hi  some  way,  I 
participated  in  his  sacrifice. 

After  Mass,  I  saw  him  walking  outside 
and  went  to  meet  him.  I  don't  remember 
at  all  what  I  said  to  him,  but  I  remember 
that  he  talked  again,  in  a  very  simple  way, 
about  the  Sacred  Heart  and  the  great  love 
God  has  for  us.  He  urged  me  to  say  the 
prayer  that  he  constantly  prayed:  "Lord, 
Jesus,  I  love  you  with  all  my  heart."  And 
he  asked  my  name  and  told  me  that  he 
would  pray  for  me. 

that  was  30  years  ago  this  past  summer.  In 
daily  life,  especially  in  today's  world  of  reli- 
gious fundamentalism,  I  have  not  at  all 
changed  my  view  that  rules  can  at  times 
function  mainly  as  a  guide,  and  that  we  can- 
not hand  over  our  reason — our  greatest 
gift — to  blind  forces.  Vows  are  taken  and 
meant  to  be  kept.  But  on  some  level,  we  are 
responsible  for  our  lives,  and  even  God 
does  not  want  us  to  abandon  our  own  good 
or  that  of  others. 

And  yet,  30  years  later,  I  still  think  of 
Father  Paul  Dent.  I  do  not  know  if  he  ever 
made  it  to  India  or  how  long  he  lived.  But  I 
don't  think  I  have  ever  been  near  anyone 
who  was  closer  to  God  than  he  was.  And  I 
know  that  somehow,  in  the  total  irrational- 
ity of  his  life,  he  touched  a  tremendous 
truth. 

Editor's  note:  Paul  E.  Dent  was  born  on  a 
farm  in  Salem,  Mo.  on  Feb.  19,  1901.  He 
entered  the  Missouri  Province  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus  on  Aug.  8,  1920  and  was  ordained  at  the 
Jesuit  theologate  in  Kurseong,  India,  on  Nov. 
21,  1931.  A  few  years  later,  epileptic  seizures 
forced  him  to  return  to  the  United  States, 
where  he  remained  for  more  than  30  years 
until  he  was  assigned  to  Nepal  and  to  work  in 
India.  He  died  in  Patna  on  March  25,  1980. 
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Book  Reviews 


Continuity  and 
Change 

Culture,  Capitalism,  and 
Democracy  in  the  New 
America 

By  Richard  Harvey  Brown 

Yale  Univ.  Press.  342p  $31.50 
ISBN  0300100256 

Voltaire  loved  to  mock  the  pretensions  of 
scholastic  philosophy — the  notion  that 
some  grand,  intellectualist  construction 
would  explain  any  fact,  the  conviction  that 
one's  own  mental  categories  were  the  real 
stuff  of  the  universe,  the  assumption  of  a 
guiding  intelligence  behind  every  event. 

What,  then,  might  Voltaire  have 
made  of  the  late  Richard  Harvey  Brown's 
Culture,  Capitalism,  and  Democracy  in  the 
New  America}  In  Brown's  "New  America" 
unspecified  "corporate  elites"  drive  a  vast 
process  of  "hyper-rationalization  and  rad- 
ical subjectivism"  that  explains  literally 
everything.  Have  racial  tensions  eased  in 
recent  years?  That's  because  "It  no  longer 
makes  sense  for  elites... to  play  off  one 
group  of  workers  against  another  in  order 
to  deflate  wages."  The  fingerprints  of  the 
corporate  elite  can  be  found  even  within 
the  tent  of  Brown's  own  postmodernism. 


In  an  extended  riff  on  the  late  1980's  con- 
troversy over  the  photographs  of  Robert 
Mapplethorpe,  Brown  asks,  perhaps  with  a 
bit  of  paranoia,  "...who  benefits  most  of 
all  from  the  intellectual  constructions 
made  around  postmodern  art  forms? 
Could  it  be  that  the  example  and  defense 
of  postmodernism  provide  an  implicit  jus- 
tification of  the  newest  forms  of  capital- 
ism, a  perverse  if  unconscious  alliance 
between  some  segments  of  the  economic 
and  cultural  elites?" 

Postmodernists,  following  French 
deconstructionists,  tend  to  see  history  as  a 
series  of  "alternative  rhetorical  perfor- 
mances." Power  is  about  controlling 
descriptions.  (Bertrand  Russell  once 
quipped  that  only  savages  and  intellectuals 
confuse  words  and  real  things.)  The  polit- 
ical project  of  postmodernism  is  to 
unmask  the  unseen  describers  and  thus 
subvert  the  established  power  elites. 
Brown,  who  was  a  professor  of  sociology 
at  the  University  of  Maryland,  himself 
worked  in  community  development  in 
Brazil  and  Guyana — "in  a  highly  political 
context,"  as  his  vita  puts  it — and  did  field 
work  in  the  East  Asian  diaspora  before 
becoming  something  of  an  academic  guru 
of  postmodern  sociology. 

Culture,  Capitalism,  and  Democracy,  to 
use  Brown's  terminology,  is  structured  as 
a  "metatheoretical"  narrative.  Although  it 
occasionally  reads  like   a  history  of 


American  culture,  it  is  more  a  commen- 
tary on  theories  of  American  culture,  or  at 
least  those  within  the  Marxist,  post- 
Marxist  and  postmodern  persuasions. 
What  gives  the  work  its  scholastic  tinge  is 
the  implicit  conviction  that  if  one  can  only 
get  the  theory  right,  if  the  a  priori  cate- 
gories can  be  made  to  fine  up  just  so,  con- 
sequential truths  will  follow.  (Exactly  what 
those  consequences  might  be  is  not  clear, 
but  they  would  surely  create  tremors  with- 
in the  bastions  of  the  corporate  elites.) 

Although  Brown's  sources  are  wide 
ranging — from  de  Toqueville  to  Oprah — 
his  book  has  a  self-referential  quality,  rely- 
ing heavily  on  authors  who  think  pretty 
much  as  the  author  himself  does. 
Consider,  for  example,  an  extended  dis- 
cussion of  shifting  conceptions  of  time  and 
space.  Historians  from  Lewis  Mumford  to 
David  Landes  have  long  since  explored 
the  psychological  and  cultural  implica- 
tions of  the  shift  from  agricultural  to  com- 
mercial tempos  of  living.  But  Brown  is 
making  polemical  points  about  the  sources 
of  modern  alienation — for  example,  how 
corporate  elites  have  replaced  multi-use 
public  spaces  with  single-use  privatized 
spaces  like  suburban  malls,  thereby 
increasing  social  segmentation  and  gener- 
ating a  "longing  for  personal  authenticity, 
a  permanence  of  place,  and  a  remem- 
brance of  origins." 

All  of  that  sounds  plausible,  but  is  it 
really  true?  Many  suburban  malls  seem  to 
function  more  like  older  multi-use  town 
centers  than  single-use  private  spaces; 
that's  why  mall-rats  hang  out  in  them.  Is 
society  really  more  segregated  than  it  was 
in,  say,  the  19th  century,  or  the  1950's? 
And  how  does  Brown  know  that 
Americans  are  longing  for  a  "remem- 
brance of  origins"?  Stripping  away  the 
wheeze-making  academic  jargon,  in  short, 
leaves  not  much  content  here.  At  bottom, 
Brown  has  done  little  more  than  compile  a 
vast  array  of  snippets  and  clippings  and 
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wrap  them  up  in  a  clanking  theoretical 
apparatus.  Whether  such  an  exercise 
advances  knowledge  or  clarifies  percep- 
tions is  highly  doubtful. 

A  bit  surprisingly,  Brown,  much  like 
the  late  Christopher  Lasch  in  his  Culture  of 
Narcissism,  often  slips  into  a  semi-ranting, 
neoconservative  tone,  appearing  to  worry 
at  one  point,  for  instance,  about  sexual 
freedom  among  young  people.  "Indeed," 
he  writes,  "it  can  now  be  asked  whether 
extramarital  loves  are  a  sign  of  confident 
autonomy  or  conjugal  betrayal."  Almost 
touchingly,  he  wonders  whether  his  own 
postmodern  ideology  may  be  part  of  the 
problem:  could  the  posmiodernist  impulse 
to  "relativize"  all  accounts  of  history  and 
cultural  standards  itself  have  contributed 
to  the  widespread  anomie? 

Many  of  the  problems  Brown  raises 
are  cause  for  real  concern.  There  is  no 
question  that  income  inequality  has  been 
increasing  for  at  least  20  years,  or  that 
families  are  under  strain,  or  that  con- 
sumerism is  an  insatiable  master.  But 
behind  mouth-filling  phrases  like  "tempo- 
ral dimensions  of  paired  gender  concep- 
tions," the  quality  of  discussion  in  Culture, 
Capitalism,  and  Democracy  is  no  more  pro- 


found than  one  might  encounter  on,  say, 
the  Charlie  Rose  or  Oprah  television 
shows. 

Where  Brown  is  taking  all  this  is 
unclear,  although  he  seems  to  be  attempt- 
ing to  map  out  a  new  path  for  postmod- 
ernism. But  perhaps  he  should  speak  for 
himself.  Here  is  his  wrap-up: 

Drawing  on  both  postmodernism 
and  its  critics,  we  could  say  that 
the  emphasis  on  deconstruction 
and  on  the  openness  of  all  inter- 
pretations encourages  a  multiplic- 
ity of  local  discourses  and  a  more 
rapid  turnover  in  the  most  popular 
ones....  The  resulting  cacophony 
of  language  games  tends  not  only 
to  delegitimate  hegemonic  dis- 
courses and  create  space  to  find 
new  ones,  as  postmodernists 
argue,  but  it  also  tends  to  accentu- 
ate the  consequences  of  late  capi- 
talism, as  well  as  the  fragmenta- 
tion of  shared  paradigms  for  any 
public  discourse,  as  critics  of  post- 
modernism have  insisted.  These 
are  not  contradictory  positions, 
however,  if  we  see  them  as  expres- 


sions of  the  simultaneous  hyper- 
rationalization  and  radical  subjec- 
tivism that  characterize  contem- 
porary American  life. 

Anyone  troubled  by  the  legitimacy  of 
hegemonic  discourses,  one  presumes,  will 
take  solace  in  such  insights. 

Charles  R.  Morris 

To  the  Heart  of 
Modernity 

The  Enlightenment  and 
the  Intellectual 
Foundations  of  Modern 
Culture 

By  Louis  Dupre 

Yale  Univ.  Press.  397p  $25  (paperback) 
ISBN  03001 13463 

"Those  who  don't  know  history  are 
doomed  to  repeat  it."  Or,  in  Woody 
Allen's  more  memorable  paraphrase: 
"History  repeats  itself.  It  has  to.  Nobody 
listens  the  first  time  round." 
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Come  mark  the  40th  anniversary  of Nostra  Aetate, 
the  Second  Vatican  Council's  landmark  declaration  on 
interfaith  relations,  at  a  special  concert  of  majestic  music  in 
America's  largest  Catholic  Church! 

Featuring: 
Orchestra  of  St.  Luke's 

Sir  Gilbert  Levine.  KCSG,  Conductor 

Richard  Danielpour: 
"Washington  Speaks"  (World  Premiere) 
Nightline  Anchor  Ted  Koppel,  Narrator 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven: 
Symphony  No.  9  "Ode  to  Joy" 

Morgan  State  University  Choir 
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In  great  history  writing,  the  author 
immerses  us  in  a  world  vastly  different 
from  our  own,  while  somehow  demon- 
strating that  its  struggles,  mistakes  and 
insights  are  also  ours.  In  this,  the  second 
volume  in  his  three-volume  masterpiece 
on  the  development  of  modern  culture, 
Louis  Dupre  succeeds  at  both  tasks.  The 
Enlightenment  so  comes  to  life  in  the 
hands  of  this  Catholic  phenomenologist 
and  former  professor  of  religious  studies 
at  Yale  that  one  perceives  its  psyche,  and 
its  weaknesses,  as  palpably  one's  own. 
Neither  the  science  nor  the  spirituality  of 
today  look  quite  the  same  afterward. 

The  Rev.  David  Tracy,  writing  in 
Dupre's  Festschrift,  Christian  Spirituality 
and  the  Culture  of  Modernity,  notes  that 
"Louis  Dupre  has  been  one  of  the  most 
trustworthy  educators  in  our  parlous 
times"  because  he  "possesses]  a  singular 
ability  to  rethink  the  contemporary 
dilemma  both  intellectually  and  spiritual- 
ly" through  his  focus  on  "the  linked  issues 
of  transcendence  and  the  self."  Dupre's 
Passage  to  Modernity  is  widely  credited 
with  having  transformed  the  standard 
conception  of  the  early  modern  period, 
linking  it  far  more  profoundly  with  the 
medieval  period  than  modem  thinkers,  so 
proud  of  their  emergence  into  this  brave 
new  world,  had  been  willing  to  acknowl- 
edge. If  modernity  is  not  bereft  of  tradi- 
tion, if  the  intellectual  and  the  aesthetic 
are  intertwined,  and  if  rationality  always 
incorporates  elements  of  the  non-  or 
supra-rational,  then  the  modern  cannot 
have  given  way  to  the  postmodern  in  the 
facile  fashion  that  many  claim. 

Spanning  the  entire  period  from  the 
end  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  to  the 
French  Revolution  (1648-1789),  with  rich 
excursions  into  adjacent  periods,  The 
Enlightenment  and  the  Intellectual 
Foundations  of  Modem  Culture  uncovers 
the  heart  of  modernity.  Among  the  many 
stereotypes  that  fall  to  Dupre's  masterful 
treatment  of  the  period,  perhaps  the  most 
noticeable  is  the  traditional  division  into 
Continental  Rationalism  and  British 
Empiricism.  The  actual  history  observed 
no  such  neat  distinctions:  the  French 
philosophes  were  deeply  influenced  by 
Locke;  Berkeley's  idealism  drew  on 
Malbranche's  occasionalism  (the  connec- 
tions with  the  other  British  Empiricists 
being  only  secondary);  Shaftsbury's  theo- 
ry of  the  moral  sentiments  deeply  affected 


Rousseau;  the  influence  of  the  Cambridge 
Platonists  is  far  more  extensive  than  often 
acknowledged;  and  so  forth. 

The  volume  seduces  the  reader  into 
progressively  deeper  levels  of  engagement 
with  the  topic.  One  begins,  of  course, 
wishing  to  understand  the  historical  foun- 
dations of  contemporary  culture. 
Immersed  in  the  historical  narratives,  one 
gradually  realizes  that  the  author  is  weav- 
ing the  threads  into  a  broader  design,  in 


which  four  themes  predominate. 

Reason.  Kant,  we  are  told,  rightly 
described  the  Enlightenment  as  a  "release 
from  [man's]  self-incurred  tutelage. ..an 
emancipation  of  mankind  through  an 
unconditional  acceptance  of  the  authority 
of  reason."  After  100  years  of  religiously 
motivated  wars,  "Enlightenment"  meant 
the  accelerated  expansion  of  the  power  and 
sphere  of  reason  across  the  intellectual  dis- 
ciplines and  the  arts. 


Books  reviewed  can  be  purchased  online  at  americamagazine.org.  Click  on  the  book  title. 
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BROTHER  CURRY'S  BREADS 

□  PUMPKIN  BREAD  of st.  alphonsus  Rodriguez,  sj. 

□  ST.  JOSEPH'S  BLUEBERRY  GINGER  LOAF 

□  DATE  NUT  BREAD  in  honor  of  paul  brennan,  sj. 

□  C RAN  BERRY-ORANG E- APRI COT- WALN UT  BREAD 

OF  BLESSED  BROTHER  FRANCIS  GARATE,  S.J. 


These  delicious  breads  are  baked  in  the  finest  Jesuit 
tradition  by  master  bakers  and  professionally  trained 
disabled  students  at  The  National  Theatre  Workshop 
of  the  Handicapped  (NTWH)  Belson  Bakery  in 
Belfast,  Maine.  All  proceeds  support  NTWH  and  the 
work  of  Brother  Rick  Curry,  S.J. 

Order  a  sift  box  of 
all  four  loaves! 


ORDER 
TOLL  FREE: 


1  -800-61 8-6622 


BROTHER  CURRY'S 

MIRACULOUS  DOG  BISCUITS 

—All-Natural,  Hand  made  in  Belfast  Maine- 
visit  US  AND  ORDER  ONLINE: 


WWW*  NTWH  *ORG 
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Take  care  of  your  RCIA  group 
after  Easter,  too! 


Life  After  Sunday 

Small  group  discussion  materials  for  new  Catholics 
www.lifeafitersunday.coni/newcatholics 
1-800-473-7980 


BOSTON  COLLEGE 


THEOLOGY  and  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATIO 
and  PASTORAL  MINISTRY  PROGRAMS 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THEOLOGY 


MA  in  Theology 
MA  in  Biblical  Studies 


PhD  in! 

Theological  Ethics 
Systematic  Theology 
Biblical  Studies 
History  of  Christian  Life  and  Thought 
Comparative  Theology 

INSTITUTE  OF  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 
AND  PASTORAL  MINISTRY 


PhD  in  Theology  and  Education 
CAES 
MEd 

M  Ed  in  Total  Community  Catechesis 
M  Ed  in  School  Religion  Teaching 

DUAL  degrees: 

MA/MSW  Social  Work 
MA/MA  Counseling  Psychology 
ma/ms  n  ursine 
M  A/  M  Ed  Educational  Administration 
BA/MA  and  BA/M  Ed  5-Year  Degrees 

Cross-registration  with  8  Boston  area  graduate  schools  of  theology  including: 
Harvard  Divinity  School,  Boston  University,  Andover  Newton  and  Weston 
lesuit  School  of  Theology.  /^f*S5ls\ 

0 


MA  in  Pastoral  Ministry: 

Health  Care  Ministry 

Hispanic  Ministry 

Liturgy  and  Worship 

Parish  Nursing 

Pastoral  Care 

Religious  Education 

Social  Justice,  Social  Ministry 

Spirituality 

Youth  and  Youth  Adult  Faith 


jmation: 

irepm  information: 

r,  617-552-4602 

Mary  Magennis,  617-552-8440 

iyv.bc.edu/theology 

irepm@bc.edu;  www.bc.edu/irepm 

/2/06 

Financial  Aid  deadline:  2/1/06 

>n  and  Forms: 

(May  download  application  online.). 

The  self.  Yet  this  age,  it  turns  out, 
"was  not  so  much  an  age  of  reason  as  an 
age  of  self-consciousness."  Philosophy 
rested  on  anthropology.  The  modern 
thinkers  reversed  the  Greek  conception, 
where  reason  meant  the  ordering  princi- 
ple inherent  in  reality,  instead  "sub- 
mitt[ing]  all  reality  to  the  structures  of 
the  mind."  Now  nature  is  forced  to 
answer  the  subject's  question,  as  a  wit- 
ness is  forced  to  respond  to  the  judge's 
inquiry.  Hence  "this  knowledge  of  the 
self  differed  from  the  one  to  which  the 
Oracle  of  Delphi  had  summoned 
Socrates,  namely,  to  understand  his  place 
in  the  whole  of  reality.  For  the  moderns, 
the  self  defines  that  reality,  rather  than 
being  defined  by  it." 

Forms  of  the  religious  quest.  Though 
one  thinks  of  the  Enlightenment  as  an 
anti-religious  age,  that  stereotype  does 
not  survive  Dupre's  scholarship.  Not 
only  were  the  dominant  rational  voices 
of  the  age  challenged  by  the  Counter- 
Enlightenment.  Even  thinkers  we  associ- 
ate with  atheism  and  agnosticism 
expressed  in  other  writings  a  deep  and 
explicit  religious  motivation,  sometimes 
to  preserve  the  ethical  content  of  reli- 
gion, at  other  times  to  discover  a  broad- 
er, more  compelling  religious  vision  of 
the  whole  of  reality. 

The  suppression  of  otherness.  Perhaps  the 
most  problematic  side  of  the 
Enlightenment,  the  one  that  contempo- 
rary critics  "have  pounded  with  their  heav- 
iest artillery,"  is  the  absence  of  genuine 
otherness.  In  morality,  in  philosophy,  in  its 
study  of  other  cultures,  other  religions  and 
other  epochs,  the  Enlightenment  invari- 
ably subsumed  the  other  under  itself.  In 
such  a  project,  Dupre  notes,  quoting 
Michel  Foucault,  "Man's  other  must 
become  the  same  in  himself." 

Enlightenment  thinkers  appear  in 
these  pages  with  their  usual  blemishes 
and  shortcomings.  They  are  locked  in 
the  pursuit  of  perfect  order  beyond  what 
the  messiness  of  reality  allows.  Their 
universal  and  time-insensitive  categories 
fail  to  grasp  the  individual  in  his  or  her 
ever-changing  and  not-so-rational  quo- 
tidian existence.  Their  failure  to  grasp 
the  other  as  other  led  finally  to  the  "eth- 
ical rebellion"  that  Emmanuel  Levinas 
has  so  masterfully  described. 

And  yet  Dupre  also  writes  with  a 
lightly  Hegelian   touch.  Civilization 
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requires  a  culture  to  become  aware  of 
itself,  and  the  Enlightenment  was  our 
culture's  emergence  into  self-conscious- 
ness. Thus  wherever  self-awareness  tri- 
umphs, wherever  we  proclaim  "Sapere 
Aude!  'Have  courage  to  use  your  own 
reason!'"  there  is  Aufklarung.  No  foreign 
project  from  a  bygone  era,  the 
Enlightenment  is  alive  and  well  within 
us. 

Finally,  one  realizes,  Dupre  is  writ- 
ing not  merely  a  history  but  rather  an 
essay  on  the  nature  of  the  (modern, 
Western)  human.  Our  practice  of  sci- 
ence, our  attempts  to  reason  about 
morality  and  social  structures,  our  litera- 
ture and  arts,  the  continuing  struggle  for 
emancipation  of  oppressed  minority 
groups,  and  the  individual's  ever-new 
quest  to  come  to  self-consciousness 
about  himself  or  herself  and  her  world — 
all  of  these  are  part  of  the  ongoing  lega- 
cy of  the  Enlightenment.  As  this  volume 
traces  the  gradual  shift  of  the 
Enlightenment  phase  toward  the 
Romantic  phase,  one  realizes  that  the 
"romantic"  dimension  of  feeling  and 
affect  v/as  never  absent  from  the  great 
works  of  this  period.  By  the  end,  Dupre 
has  subtly  brought  the  reader  to  the 
same  conclusion  to  which  the  first  vol- 
ume pointed.  Modernity  cannot  be 
defined  as  freedom  from  religion,  since 
the  religious  quest  permeates  the  foun- 
dations of  modernity.  Nor  can  the  quest 
for  rationality  and  emancipation  be  sep- 
arated from  the  inner  world  of  spirit  and 
feeling,  since  these  continue  to  permeate 
the  entire  Enlightenment  period. 

In  a  flash  one  intuits  what  must  be 
the  thesis  of  Dupre's  entire  trilogy  on 
"the  intellectual  foundations  of  modern 
culture."  When  the  final  volume,  on 
Romanticism,  appears,  we  will  see  that 
Western  man/woman  is  the  product  of  a 
threefold  quest:  the  quest  of  reason,  the 
quest  of  will  and  feeling,  and  the  reli- 
gious quest.  Though  each  aspect  of  the 
Western  self  dominated  a  particular 
period  of  our  history,  none  exists  in  pris- 
tine isolation  from  the  other.  When  this 
masterpiece  on  the  foundational  themes 
of  modernity  stands  complete  before  us, 
then,  we  will  not  only  know  our  history 
better  than  we  did  before.  It  will  be  our- 
selves that  have  gradually  come  into 
focus,  perhaps  for  the  first  time. 

Philip  Clayton 


Classifieds 

Books 

POEM  OF  THE  MAN-GOD,  by  Maria  Valtorta,  10 
percent  online  free!;  www.valtorta.com. 

Education 

DOCTOR  OF  MINISTRY,  concentration  in  theological 
reflection  as  transformative.  Six  quarters  of 
Tuesday  course  work  plus  thesis  project. 
Accredited.  University  of  Saint  Mary  of  the 
Lake/Mundelein  Seminary,  Mundelein,  EL  60060. 
Classes  begin  September  2006.  Apply  now. 
(M.Div.  or  equivalent  required.)  Contact  Rev. 
Raymond  J.  Webb,  Academic  Dean:  Ph:  (847)  970- 
4802;  e-mail:  rwebb@usml.edu;  Web  site: 
www.usml.edu. 

Music 

BEST-SELLING  religious,  sacred,  contemporary 

and  classical  music  on  CD  at  www.america- 
magazine.org/Musicstore.cffn. 

Parish  Missions 

INSPIRING,  DYNAMIC  PREACHING.  Parish  mis- 
sions, faculty  in-service,  retreats  for  religious. 
Web  site:  www.sabbathretreats.org. 

Positions 

ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR,  full  time,  sought  by 
Loyola  Institute  for  coordination  of  spiritual  for- 
mation programs.  Also  available  for  retreats,  days 
of  prayer,  conferences  and  workshops.  Qualified 
layperson,  religious  or  Jesuit  with  master's  in  spir- 


ituality or  related  field,  experience  in  directing 
Ignatian  exercises,  spiritual  direction  and  some 
teaching  experience.  Pastoral  experience  in  multi- 
cultural contexts  and  bilingual  ability 
(English/Spanish)  a  plus.  Start-up  March  2006. 
Competitive  salary/benefits.  Submit  introductory 
letter  and  resume  with  two  letters  of  recommen- 
dation to:  Dr.  Jeff  Thies,  Chair,  Search 
Committee,  Loyola  Institute,  480  S.  Batavia  St., 
Orange,  CA  92868;  Ph:  (714)  997-9587,  e-mail: 
loyinst@pacbell.net  Web  site:  www.loyolainsti- 
mte.org.  Deadline:  Dec.  31,  2005. 

ATTORNEY-DIRECTOR,  nonprofit  law  center.  The 
Camden  Center  for  Law  and  Social  Justice,  Inc. 
(C.C.L.S.J.),  a  faith-based  law  center  that  assists  the 
immigrant  and  working  poor  community  through- 
out Southern  New  Jersey,  is  seeking  an  attorney 
director.  C.C.L.S.J.  was  founded  by  the  Jesuits,  the 
Diocese  of  Camden  and  lay  attorneys.  With  a  nine- 
person  staff  and  a  $400,000  budget,  the  Law 
Center  is  the  leading  provider  of  nonprofit  immi- 
gration legal  services  in  South  Jersey  and  is  a  mem- 
ber ot  the  Catholic  Legal  Immigration  Network. 
C.C.L.S.J.  also  provides  civil  representation  in  fam- 
ily law — particularly  domestic  violence  and  other 
civil  matters.  The  Center  seeks  an  attorney,  prefer- 
ably with  prior  management  and  fundraising  expe- 
rience, committed  to  social  justice  and  to  practicing 
law  on  behalf  of  the  poor  and  marginalized. 
Appropriate  bar  admission  or  willingness  to  obtain 
admission  required.  Please  submit  resume  to: 
C.C.L.S.J.  Search  Committee,  509  State  Street, 
Camden,  NJ  08102;  e-mail:  vince.guest@cclsj.org; 
Web  site:  cclsj.org. 


Catholic  Publications 

You  turn  to  them  for  news 

about  your  faith.... 
Now  they're  turning  to  you 
for  help. 


The  Catholic  Press  Association  has  established  the 
Disaster/Emergency  Publication  Relief  Fund 

to  assist  Catholic  publications  devastated 

by  recent  Gulf  Coast  storms. 

Contributions  may  be  sent  to: 
Catholic  Press  Association 
3555  Veterans  Memorial  Highway,  Unit  O 
Ronkonkoma.  NX  I  1779 
Or  visit  our  website  at  www.catholicpress.org 
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Institute  for  Sexuality 
Studies  (ISS) 

is  currently  accepting 
applications  for  2005,  2006,  &  2007. 

•  ISS  offers  one-month,  two  week,  and  one 
week  educational  programs  that  include 
study  in  the  psychological,  spiritual, 
ethical,  and  biological  dimensions  of 
human  sexuality.  These  educational 
programs  are  designed  for  personal  and 
professional  development  and  integration 
Ideal  programs  for  those  whose  ministry 
involves  fostering  psychosexually  mature 
persons  or  as  part  of  a  renewal  or 
sabbatical  experience. 

•  ISS  also  offers:  Speakers  on  Sexuality  & 
Addictions  for  outside  Workshops  and 
Retreats,  Professional  Consultation,  and 
Psychological  Assessment  and  Counseling 
Services. 

For  more  information  please  contact: 

Kevin  P.  McClone,  MLDiv.  Psy.D. 
Director  Institute  for  Sexuality  Studies 
5420  South  Cornell  Avenue  #  103 
Chicago,  IL.  60615-5698 
Phone  &  Fax: (847) 920-0227 
Email:  chenm  cclone@msn.  com 
Website:  www. issmcclone.com 


Mt.  Carmel 
Spiritual  Centre 

presents 

Bringing  Our  Sou/5  To 
Kindling  Temperature 

Reverend  Ronald  Rolheiser 
presents  one  and  a  half  days 
of  reflection  and  prayer 

December  17-18,  2005 

dvent  is  a  season  within  which  we 
/  \  are  asked  to  get  in  touch  with  long- 
lung  in  our  lives.  How  do  we  do  that? 
John  of  the  Cross  spoke  of  our  "urgent 
longings''  and  how  these  need  to  be 
brought  to  a  certain  kindling  temperature 
for  us  to  more  fully  experience  God.  That, 
in  essence,  constitutes  the  task  of 
Advent.  Fr.  Rolheiser  will  reflect  on  the 
place  of  Advent  longing,  and  hope  within 
religious  experience. 

Foi  more  information  &  reservations,  contact: 

Ml        iitual  Centre 

7021  Stanley  Avenue 
Niagai   Falls     stario,  L2G  7B7 
(90S)  3564113 
E-mai!:  micarmel®  omputan.on.ca 
|    or  go  online:  www  ca:  '.emiagara.com 


CHAPLAIN.  Newman  Center,  Southern  Illinois 
University,  Carbondale,  111.  Looking  for  Roman 
Catholic  priest  for  part-time  sacramental  min- 
istry or  as  full-time  member  of  ministry  team. 
Must  be  open  to  lay  ministry  and  collaboration. 
Application  review  will  continue  until  position 
filled.  Send  resume  and  references  to:  Dave 
Ebenhoh,  Director,  715  S.  Washington, 
Carbondale,  IL  62901;  Ph:  (618)  529-3311;  e- 


iveiffisiucnewman.org. 


DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC.  Full-time  Music 
Director  needed  for  large,  active  parish. 
Master's  degree  and  10-plus  years  in  parish 
setting  preferred.  Must  have  thorough  under- 
standing of  Catholic  liturgy  and  strong  skills 
in  choral  conducting  and  organ. 
Responsibilities  include  5  or  6  weekend  litur- 
gies, weekday  school  liturgies  and  directing 
choirs.  Salary/benefits  commensurate  with 
experience.  Send  letter  of  interest,  resume  and 
three  references  to:  Wendy  Relation,  Search 
Committee,  St.  Joseph  Church,  5373  S.  Main 
Street,  Sylvania,  OH  43560;  e-mail:  wrela- 
tion@stioesylvania.org;  Web  site:  www.stjoe- 
sylvania.org. 

LA  SALLE  UNIVERSITY  invites  applications  for 
the  position  of  CHAIRPERSON  OF  THE 
RELIGION  DEPARTMENT  at  the  associ- 
ate/full professor  level.  Candidates  with  dis- 
tinguished teaching  and  scholarship  records 
and  administrative  experience/potential  are 
sought  to  lead  a  department  of  10  faculty 
members  serving  2,500  undergraduate  and 
graduate  students  annually.  The  successful 
candidate  must  be  qualified  to  teach  various 
courses  in  a  reduced  schedule  that  can  include 
Catholic  theology,  Christology,  moral  theolo- 
gy and  contemporary  Catholicism.  The  Chair 
manages  the  department's  administrative 
activities  and  exercises  leadership  by  working 
with  faculty  to  further  develop  the  academic 
objectives  of  the  department  and  by  promot- 
ing teaching  excellence,  individual  research 
and  scholarly  achievement.  La  Salle 
University  is  a  Roman  Catholic  university  in 
the  tradition  of  the  De  La  Salle  Christian 
Brothers  and  welcomes  candidates  who  can 
contribute  to  its  unique  educational  mission. 
For  a  complete  mission  statement  visit  the 
Web  site  at  www.lasalle.edu.  Candidates 
should  submit  an  application  letter  (non-elec- 
tronic) that  discusses  qualifications  for  depart- 
mental leadership  in  a  Lasallian  and  Catholic 
university,  curriculum  vitae,  evidence  of 
teaching  excellence  and  scholarly  achieve- 
ment, and  contact  information  for  three  refer- 
ences to:  Geffrey  Kelly,  Chair,  Religion 
Department,  La  Salle  University,  1900  West 
Olney  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  PA  19141-1199. 
Review  of  applications  will  begin  on  or  before 
Dec.  1.  AA/EOE. 


MARRIAGE  AND  FAMILY  LIFE  DIRECTOR  need- 
ed. The  Diocese  of  Baton  Rouge  invites  appli- 
cations for  the  position  of  Director  of  Marriage 
and  Family  Life  Ministry.  Candidates  with  a  dis- 
tinguished background  in  ministry,  especially 
collaboratively  based  family  ministry  at  the 
diocesan  or  parish  level,  are  invited  to  apply. 
The  successful  candidate  should  possess  a  mas- 
ter's degree  in  ministry,  theology  or  divinity  (or 
be  willing  to  work  toward  the  degree),  partici- 
pate actively  in  his/her  local  Catholic  Church 
parish  and  be  very  familiar  with  church  docu- 
ments involving  marriage,  family  life,  respect 
life,  Natural  Family  Planning  and  Catholic  sex- 
ual morality  issues.  Administratively,  the  suc- 
cessful candidate  must  coordinate  multiple  pro- 
grams and  be  well  versed  in  computer  skills;  will 
supervise  a  staff  of  two  other  persons,  and  must 
be  available  for  some  evening  and  weekend 
work.  Salary  based  on  diocesan  salary  scale,  with 
excellent  benefits.  Interested  applicants  should 
send  resume  and  cover  letter  to:  Mr.  Charles 
Jumonville,  Chair,  Search  Committee,  P.O.  Box 
2028,  Baton  Rouge,  LA  70821;  e-mail:  cju- 
monville@diobr.org. 

SEEKING  A  CHALLENGING,  faith-based  social 
justice  ministry?  A  vibrant  ecumenical  labor  rela- 
tions membership  organization,  sponsored  by  the 
Boston  Archdiocese,  is  looking  for  a  member  of 
the  Catholic  clergy  or  religious  as  Assistant 
Director,  with  potential  for  advancement.  With 
roots  in  the  Catholic  labor  school  tradition,  The 
Labor  Guild  is  a  tripartite  interfaith  organization 
of  1,000  members — arbitrators,  attorneys,  aca- 
demics, union  officers  and  human  resource  man- 
agers. In  addition  to  its  night  school,  the  Labor 
Guild  programs  include:  professional  confer- 
ences, publication  of  a  guidebook  on  worker 
rights,  oversight  of  labor  elections,  mediation  and 
counseling  activities.  Applicants  should  have  an 
outgoing  personality  and  basic  knowledge  of  eco- 
nomics, social  ethics  and  administration.  Will 
train  as  necessary.  Resume  to:  Rev.  Edward  F. 
Boyle,  S.J.,  The  Labor  Guild,  85  Commercial 
Street,  Weymouth,  MA  02188;  Ph:  (781)  340- 
7887;  e-mail:  laborguild@aol.com. 
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save  $  74  off 
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THE  NATIONAL  CATHOLIC  WEEKLY 


Simply  complete  the  attached  order  form, 
enclose  it  in  this  postage-paid  envelope 
and  return  everything  to  us. 

Or,  for  faster  service, 
call  us  at  1-800-627-9533 


That  special  friend  or  colleague  will  spend  the 
next  year  discovering  why  America  is  essential 
reading  for  all  thinking  Catholics  and  those 
who  care  what  Catholics  think. 
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Patrick  J.  Nugent 
Tiriki,  Kenya 

Not  Far  Enough 

In  his  article,  "A  Blueprint  for  Change" 
(9/26),  Thomas  J.  Healy  advocated  a 
greater  role  for  the  laity  in  church  man- 
agement. I  approve  of  his  suggestion 
but  regret  that  he  did  not  go  far 
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Rights  in  Catholic  Thought"  (10/31), 
points  out  that  many  human  rights  have 
not  always  been  affirmed  by  the  church. 
I  would  add  that  the  church  still  does 
not  recognize  "many  human  rights" 
within  the  church — like  the  right  to 
financial  accountability,  the  right  of  the 
faithful  to  have  a  say  in  who  their  lead- 
ers are,  and,  pre-eminently,  the  right  to 
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Institute  for  Sexuality 
Studies  (ISS) 

is  currently  accepting 
applications  for  2005,  2006,  &  2007. 

•  ISS  offers  one-month,  two  week,  and  one 
week  educational  programs  that  include 
study  in  the  psychological,  spiritual, 
ethical,  and  biological  dimensions  of 
human  sexuality.  These  educational 
programs  are  designed  for  personal  and 
professional  development  and  integration. 
Ideal  programs  for  those  whose  ministry 
involves  fostering  psychosexually  mature 
persons  or  as  part  of  a  renewal  or 
sabbatical  experience. 

•  ISS  also  offers:  Speakers  on  Sexuality  & 
Addictions  for  outside  Workshops  and 
Retreats.  Professional  Consultation,  and 
Psychological  Assessment  and  Counseling 

Services. 

For  more  information  please  contact: 

Kevin  P.  McClone,  M.Div.  Psy.D. 
Director  Institute  for  Sexuality  Studies 
5420  South  Cornell  Avenue  #  103 
Chicago,  IL.  60615-5698 
Phone  &  Fax:  (847)  920-0227 
Kmaihcheniiic  clone  </  nisn.com 
Websiterwww.  issmcclone.com 
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BrinjMj  Our  Souls  To 
Kindling  Temperature 


Reverend  Ronald  Rolheiser 
presents  one  and  a  half  days 
of  reflection  and  prayer 

December  17-18,  2005 

X  dvent  is  a  season  within  which  we 
■  ;kei  I  to  get  in  touch  with  (ong- 
oing in  our  lives.  How  do  we  do  that? 
John  of  the  Cross  spoke  of  our  "urgent 
longings"  and  how  these  need  to  be 
brought  to  a  certain  kindling  temperature 
for  us  to  more  fully  experience  God.  That, 
in  essence  constitutes  the  task  of 
Advent.  Fr.  Rolheiser  will  reflect  on  the 
place  of  Advent,  longing,  and  hope  within 
religious  experience. 

Foi  nore  information  &  reservations,  contact: 

jtual  Centre 

70  !  I  Si  '     \  Avenue 
Niagai  a  Falls,    stario,  L2G  7B7 
(905)  4113 
E-mail:  mtCi  moutan.on.ca 

or  go  online:  wvw. cairneiniagara.com 
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Letters 


Careful  Scrutiny 

In  his  excellent  column  Of  Many 
Things  on  Sept.  12,  Drew  Christiansen, 
S.J.,  mentions  the  contention  of 
Michael  Buckley,  S.J.,  that  "the  roots  of 
atheism  were  in  1 7th-century  natural 
theology"  and  suggests  that  "the  propo- 
nents of  intelligent  design. ..are  repeat- 
ing the  mistake"  of  using  science  as  evi- 
dence for  belief  in  God.  He  seems  to 
hint  that  if  scientific  evidence  is  the 
foundation  of  belief  in  God,  science  will 
sooner  or  later  (or  again)  turn  us  into 
atheists. 

It  seems  that  both  intelligent  design 
theorists,  and  certain  evolutionists  who 
oppose  them,  share  a  faulty  and  danger- 
ous assumption:  if  God  is  involved  in 
the  creation  and  development  of  life,  we 
will  catch  him  in  the  act.  Intelligent- 
design  advocates  believe  that  examina- 
tion of  life  at  the  molecular  and  cellular 
level  provides  evidence  of  divine  inter- 
vention. Atheistic  evolutionists  like 
Richard  Dawkins  believe  that  there  is 
no  such  evidence,  and  that  therefore 
God  does  not  exist  or  at  least  can  have 
had  no  part  in  creation. 

These  professional  scientists  prove 
amateur  theologians.  Who  says  that  if 
God  is  involved  in  creation — either  as 
an  intelligent  designer  or  the  directing 
force  of  evolution — we  will  find  evi- 
dence of  it?  Is  it  not  equally  possible 
that  God's  creative  activity  may  be  so 
perfect,  so  pure  and  so  seamless  that  we 
will,  in  fact,  find  no  physical  or  molecu- 
lar evidence  of  it  at  all?  The  biblical  tra- 
dition itself  finds  evidence  of  God  not 
at  the  molecular  level,  but  in  the  glory, 
beauty  and  overarching  order  of  cre- 
ation— decidedly  unscientific  evidences, 
grounded  in  human  aesthetic  percep- 
tion. If  the  scientists  are  going  to 
moonlight  as  theologians,  we  had  better 
subject  their  theology  to  as  careful  a 
scrutiny  as  their  biology. 

Patrick  J.  Nugent 
Tiriki,  Kenya 

Not  Far  Enough 

In  his  article,  "A  Blueprint  for  Change" 
(9/26),  Thomas  J.  Healy  advocated  a 
greater  role  for  the  laity  in  church  man- 
agement. I  approve  of  his  suggestion 
but  regret  that  he  did  not  go  far 


enough.  We  need  priests  more  than  we 
need  accountants.  We  need  inspiration 
more  than  management. 

Christianity  in  its  infancy  had  no 
management  at  all.  Peter  and  Paul  were 
at  each  other's  throat  over  letting  gen- 
tiles join  their  community.  But  that 
community  had  the  enthusiasm  of  chil- 
dren and  grew  at  a  pace  never  since 
equaled.  Jesus  told  his  disciples  to  feed 
his  sheep,  not  train  them  to  jump. 

As  an  octogenarian  who  has  sub- 
scribed to  your  magazine  for  almost  60 
years,  I  would  like  to  share  my  impossi- 
ble dream,  a  way  to  restore  greater 
access  to  the  Eucharist  and  vitality  to 
the  Catholic  community: 

1 .  Seminary  training  is  restricted  to 
the  few  months  needed  for  instructing 
devout,  capable  candidates,  married  or 
single,  men  or  women,  in  presiding  at 
Mass  and  administering  the  sacraments. 
Competent  parishioners  handle  admin- 
istration, counseling  and  so  on.  Since 
the  priest's  duties  require  only  a  few 
hours  a  week,  he  or  she  has  a  secular 
job  just  like  Paul,  the  tentmaker. 

2.  The  priest's  term  of  service  is 
renewable  every  three  years,  just  like 
military  service. 

3.  A  person  trained  in  theology  and 
church  history  delivers  the  weekly  10- 
minute  homily.  He  or  she  has  graduat- 
ed from  a  seminary  with  a  certificate  of 
excellence  in  composition  and  inspira- 
tional oratory. 

4.  The  pre-Vatican  II  Mass,  the  one 
that  always  filled  the  pews,  is  allowed. 

5.  Only  a  well-trained  choir  may 
sing. 

Respectfully,  from  Never-Never 
Land,  and  daring  you  to  print  this, 

John  J.  McGarr 
Beverly,  Mass. 

Rights  in  the  Church 

David  Hollenbach,  S.J.,  in  "Human 
Rights  in  Catholic  Thought"  (10/3 1), 
points  out  that  many  human  rights  have 
not  always  been  affirmed  by  the  church. 
I  would  add  that  the  church  still  does 
not  recognize  "many  human  rights" 
within  the  church — like  the  right  to 
financial  accountability,  the  right  of  the 
faithful  to  have  a  say  in  who  their  lead- 
ers are,  and,  pre-eminently,  the  right  to 
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the  Eucharist.  In  the  synod  of  1971  the 
bishops  proclaimed  drat  a  church  that 
preaches  justice  to  the  world  must  prac- 
tice justice  within  the  church.  Ditto  for 
human  rights. 

Patrick  Connor,  S.V.D. 
Bordentown,  N.J. 

Holy  People 

The  Oct.  31  issue  of  America  reported 
that  the  synod  fathers  rejected  in 
Proposition  1 1  the  suggestion  of  ordain- 
ing \iriprobati  (tested  men)  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  presbyterate.  Does  not  this  deci- 
sion substitute  the  means  for  the  end? 
The  synod  fathers  have  decided  to  have  a 
holy  priesthood  instead  of  a  holy  people. 
The  mission  of  the  church  is  the  sanctifi- 
cation  of  God's  people  and  the  world.  To 
deny  God's  people,  especially  the  poor, 
the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  in  observ- 
ance of  the  Lord's  Day  is  a  betrayal  of  the 
mission  of  the  church  itself.  It  is  also  a 
betrayal  of  the  office  of  oversight  (episco- 
pacy) in  failing  to  build  up  the  body  of 
Christ  by  making  available  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  to  those  who  are  thirsting 
for  God. 

Garth  Jackson  Gillan 
State  College,  Pa. 

Talk  Directly 

The  Rev.  Damian  J.  Ference's  essay 
about  the  need  for  our  priests  to  remain 
present  to  our  young  people  and  not 
neglect  them  out  of  fear,  "Let  the 


Children  Come"  (10/17),  prompts  this 
extension  of  his  thoughts.  I  would  urge 
our  priests  not  to  neglect  our  young 
people  during  their  Sunday  homilies.  I 
would,  each  Sunday,  encourage  them  to 
speak  directly  to  the  young  about  how 
to  apply  the  Scriptures  in  relevant,  con- 
crete, active  ways  to  their  everyday  lives. 

Catholic  communities  everywhere 
are  concerned  that  young  people  cease 
to  attend  Mass  after  receiving  confirma- 
tion. I  would  contend  that  this  attrition 
would  decline  if  our  priests  talked 
directly  to  this  group  of  Catholics*every 
Sunday.  This  would  consume  only  a 
minute  or  two  of  the  homily  (the  young 
are  accustomed  to  sound  bites).  This 
would  not  add  greatly  to  preparation, 
nor  would  it  intrude  into  the  message  to 
the  adults.  In  fact,  I  believe  it  would 
enhance  that  message. 

Two  minutes  of  direction  from  the 
priest  each  Sunday  would  leave  the 
young  people  feeling  engaged  by  the 
priest.  It  would  give  families  present 
something  to  discuss  on  the  way  home 
from  church  and  perhaps  for  the  rest  of 
the  week.  Of  course,  it  would  contribute 
to  the  ongoing  formation  of  our  young 
people.  Finally,  it  would  contribute  to 
the  spiritual  growth  of  the  entire  con- 
gregation. (I  have  never  attended  a  chil- 
dren's or  youth  Mass  where  the  homily 
did  not  leave  me  with  some  spiritual 
work.) 
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I  completely  agree  with  Father 
Ference  that  the  impact  of  our  priests  on 
our  young  is  great.  What  better  way  to 
connect  with  and  inspire  our  young 
Catholics  than  by  addressing  them  direct- 
ly each  week  at  Sunday  Mass? 

Andre  F.  Lijoi 
York,  Pa. 

Above  All  Else 

The  current  synod  of  bishops  devoted  to 
the  Eucharist  must  be  interpreted 
through  the  lens  of  Vatican  II's 
"Constitution  on  the  Sacred  Liturgy."  In 
that  foundational  document,  the  council 
fathers  said  that  promoting  the  full  and 
active  participation  of  all  the  faithful  in 
the  liturgy  was  "the  aim  to  be  considered 
above  all  else"  in  the  forthcoming  litur- 
gical reform. 

The  council  fathers  understood  that 
such  participation  in  the  sacred  mysteries 
of  our  faith  results  in  a  profound 
encounter  with  our  eucharistic  Lord. 
Whenever  this  occurs,  the  entire  church 
benefits.  And,  I  might  add,  from  such 
faith  encounters  come  vocations  to  the 
priesthood  and  consecrated  life. 

Sadly,  where  there  have  been  and 
continue  to  be,  as  the  synod  fathers  note, 
"misinterpretations  and  distorted  ideas" 
about  the  liturgy  that  hinder  fruitful  par- 
ticipation at  Mass,  the  church  suffers 
greatly.  Those  faith  communities  under- 
standably experience  difficulties  in  rais- 
ing up  the  next  generation  of  priests. 

I  appreciate  Bishop  Donald  W. 
Trautman's  passionate  concern  about  the 
need  to  provide  an  adequate  number  of 
priests  ("Our  Daily  Bread,"  10/3).  But  I 
also  believe  that  the  synod  has  addressed 
this  concern  at  the  deepest  level.  After 
all,  in  the  church,  soteriology  precedes 
sociology,  and  faith  precedes  pastoral 
planning. 

Leon  Suprenant 
President,  Catholics  United  for  the  Faith 
Steubenville,  Ohio 

To  send  a  letter  to  the  editor  we  recommend 
using  the  link  that  appears  at  the  bottom  of  arti- 
cles on  America's  Web  site,  www.americam- 
agazine.org.  This  allows  us  to  consider  your  let- 
ter for  publication  in  both  print  and  online 
versions  of  the  magazine.  Letters  should  be  as 
brief  as  possible  and  include  the  writer's  name, 
postal  address  and  daytime  phone  number.  Let- 
ters may  also  be  sent  to  's  editorial  office 
(address  on  page  2)  or  by  e-mail  to: 
letters@americamagazine.org.  Letters  may  be 
edited  for  length  and  clarity. 
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The  Word 


Let  All  Be  at  Peace! 


Christ  the  King  (A),  Nov.  20,  2005 

Readings:  Ez  34:11-12,  15-17;  Ps  23:1-3,  5-6;  1  Cor  15:20-26,  28;  Mt  25:31-46 
"The  Lord  is  my  shepherd:  I  shall  not  want"  (Ps  23:1) 


L 


ET  ALL  BE  AT  PEACE!"  This 

phrase  from  the  Rule  of  St. 
Benedict  envisions  a  situation 
in  which  all  members  of  the 
community  are  free  of  anxiety,  receiving 
what  they  need.  This  understanding  of 
peace  corresponds  with  the  biblical  con- 
cept referred  to  on  the  Thirty-second 
Sunday  ("a  life  that  includes  everything 
people  need  to  be  happy  and  to  thrive"). 
To  live  in  such  a  community,  in  such  a 
world,  is  the  dream  of  every  woman  and 
man.  The  readings  for  today  show  that  it 
is  God's  dream  for  us  as  well. 

On  this  last  Sunday  of  the  liturgical 
year,  the  readings  offer  us  a  montage  of 
images  and  themes.  The  first  reading- 
paints  a  picture  of  pastoral  tranquility,  the 
hues  of  which  are  deepened  by  a  similar 
scene  in  the  responsorial  psalm.  The  read- 
ing from  Corinthians  heralds  the  victory 
of  Jesus,  which  was  bought  at  a  great  price. 
The  Gospel  depicts  Matthew's  impression 
of  the  final  judgment.  Finally,  all  of  these 
themes  and  images  come  together  within 
the  context  of  the  feast  of  Christ  the  King. 

But  what  are  we  to  make  of  all  these 
themes,  some  of  which  appear  to  be  in 
conflict  with  others? 

The  feast  determines  the  overarching 
theme,  which  is  prominent  in  the  first 
reading.  There  we  find  the  picture  of 
peace  that  is  at  the  heart  of  "endtime" 
expectation.  The  source  of  that  peace  is 
the  care  and  solicitude  of  the  shepherd. 
Ezekiel  states  that  this  shepherd  is  none 
other  than  God:  "I  myself  will  look  after 
and  tend  my  sheep."  This  characterization 
of  the  divine  is  reiterated  in  the  psalm 
response:  "The  Lord  is  my  shepherd;  I 
shall  not  want." 

Chosen  for  the  feast  of  Christ  the 
King,  these  readings  take  on  Christo- 

dianne  bergant,  c.s.a.,  is  professor  of  bib- 
lical studies  at  Catholic  Theological  Union 
in  Chicago. 


logical  significance.  It  is  Jesus  who 
rules  over  us,  just  as  a  shepherd  lov- 
ingly tends  the  sheep.  Our  king  is  a 
personal  protector  and  provider, 
not  an  impersonal  authority.  He  is 
particularly  attentive  to  those  who 
are  needy,  those  who  are  injured  or 
sick,    those    who    have  strayed. 
Though  he  does  "judge  between  one 
sheep  and  another,"  it  is  as  a  caring 
shepherd  that  he  does  this. 

The  reading  from  Corinthians  alerts 
us  to  the  price  our  shepherd  was  willing  to 
pay  for  the  peace  that  has  been  prepared 
for  us.  He  preserved  us  from  the  "cloudy 
and  dark"  dangers  by  taking  them  on  him- 
self. It  was  through  his  death  and  resurrec- 
tion that  he  triumphed.  But  his  sovereign 
rule  is  not  oppressive.  Quite  the  opposite: 
"In  Christ  shall  all  be  brought  to  life." 

Many  people  find  the  tone  of  today's 
Gospel  rather  somber.  While  it  picks  up 
the  idea  of  separating  sheep,  found  in  the 
first  reading,  it  clearly  identifies  this  sepa- 
rating as  judgment,  and  it  is  the  theme  of 
judgment  that  sets  the  somber  tone.  But 
within  the  context  of  the  feast  and  the  the- 
ological sense  of  the  other  readings,  we 
might  read  this  passage  in  a  slightly  differ- 
ent light. 

In  the  Gospel  it  is  the  Son  of  Man  who 
is  characterized  as  the  shepherd  who  "sep- 
arates die  sheep  from  die  goats."  There  is 
an  added  note.  We  are  told  the  reason  for 
the  judgment:  "Whatever  ycu  did  for  the 
least  brothers  [and  sisters]  of  mine,  you 
did  for  me."  This  very  important  condi- 
tion readjusts  the  focus  of  the  reading 
from  the  harsh  judgment  by  the  shepherd 
to  the  responsibility  of  all  members  of  the 
flock. 

In  the  first  reading  we  see  the  shep- 
herd particularly  attentive  to  the  injured 
or  sick  and  to  those  who  have  strayed.  In 
the  Gospel  we  discover  that  such  loving 
attention  is  the  responsibility  of  everyone 
("all  the  nations").  Furthermore:  "What- 


ever you  did. ..you  did  for  me."  Jesus  iden- 
tifies himself  with  the  needy,  with  those 
who  are  hungry  or  ill  or  naked  or 
strangers,  even  those  who  are  in  prison. 

Our  king  reigns  over  all  who  have 
been  beaten  down  by  life,  who  may  even 
have  given  up  the  struggle.  He  tells  us  that 
when  we  find  such  people,  we  must  pick 
them  up  and  give  them  food  and  drink  and 
shelter  and  clothing  and,  most  of  all,  hope. 
And  if  we  fail  to  do  this,  we  will  suffer  the 
consequences.  The  punishment  of  which 
the  Gospel  speaks  is  not  suddenly  sprung 
on  people.  They  chose  a  way  of  living  that 
led  to  it.  Should  they  have  been  warned  in 
advance?  Women  and  men  of  good  will 
everywhere  believe  they  should  care  for 
the  needy.  Driven  by  selfishness,  these 
people  chose  not  to. 

The  Sunday  that  closes  the  liturgical 
year  leaves  us  with  a  challenge.  We  should 
see  that  all  members  of  the  community  are 
free  of  anxiety,  receiving  what  they  need. 
But  it  also  leaves  us  with  the  assurance  that 
the  king  we  celebrate  today  rules  with 
gentleness  and  care,  and  has  one  wish  for 
us  all:  Let  all  be  at  peace! 

Dianne  Bergant 

Praying  With  Scripture 

•  Make  Psalm  23  your  prayer  today. 

•  In  what  ways  does  your  life  further 
the  peace  of  God's  reign  on  earth? 

•  What  can  you  do  today  to  relieve 
the  anxiety  of  someone  in  your  life? 
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Reviews  by 
Joseph  A.  Bracken, 
■Olga  Bonfiglio, 
Robert  Bove,  Anne  Carr 
and  Doris  Donnelly 


HAVE  YOU  EVER  RETURNED  to  a  book 
that  you  enjoyed  as  a  younger 
reader?  The  experience  can  be 
enjoyable,  disappointing  and  sur- 
prising, all  at  once. 

Last  month,  in  a  book  club  at  a  local 
Jesuit  parish,  I  reminded  the  group  that  our 
next  selection  would  be  Mr.  Blue,  by  Myles 
Connolly.  "Mr.  Bluel"  exclaimed  one 
woman.  "I  read  that  when  I  was  in  high 
school  and  loved  it!" 

"What's  it  about?"  asked  another. 
"It's  about  a  teacher,"  she  said.  "Oh,  it's 
just  wonderful." 

I  overheard  this  conversation  and  smiled. 
Myles  Connolly's  Mr.  Blue,  recently  reissued 
as  part  of  the  Loyola  Classics  series,  was  first 
published  in  1928  and  tells  the  story  of  a  lat- 
ter-day Francis  of  Assisi.  To  the  delight  of 
some  and  the  consternation  of  many,  J.  Blue 
makes  his  home  in  a  wooden  shack  atop  the 
roof  of  a  Manhattan  skyscraper.  As  John  B. 
Breslin,  S.J.,  notes 
in  the  book's 
introduction,  Mr. 
Blue  was  some- 
thing of  a  cult 


Of  Many  Things 


favorite  among  high-school  kids  in  the 
1950's. 

But  it's  not  about  a  teacher  at  all,  and  I 
mentioned  this  to  the  woman  who  had  so 
fondly  remembered  the  book.  "It  isn't?"  she 
said  wonderingly. 

It's  odd  what  we  remember  and  what  we 
forget  about  even  our  favorite  books.  (It  was 
noteworthy  that  though  Mr.  Blue  was  not  a 
teacher,  my  friend  may  have  remembered 
the  book  teaching  her  something.)  Recently, 
in  The  New  York  Review  of  Books,  one 
writer  remarked  that  with  very  long  books, 
those  that  one  might  read  only  once  in  a 
lifetime — in  his  case  it  was  the  Kristen 
Lavransdatter  trilogy,  by  Sigrid  Undset — 
these  works  become  inextricably  linked  with 
one's  life  at  that  time.  With  other  books  you 
might  remember  nothing  but  a  feeling.  All  I 
can  say  about  my  favorite  book  in  elemen- 
tary school,  Danny  Dunn  and  the  Homework 
Machine,  is  that  it  concerned  a  boy  genius 
who  invented  a  machine  to  do  his  home- 
work, and  that  I  read  it  three  times  before 
irning  it  to  the  library.  (These  days  I 

ally  enthusiastic  about  Danny 
nd  the  Copyediting  Machine.) 

\  cek,  a  strange  thing 
about  a  book  I  read 
The  Old  Man  and  the 
'.uark  in  1957.  That 
nvself  in  a  Barnes  & 


Noble  store  and  remembered  that  I  had  a 
Christmas  gift  card  given  to  me  by  the  book 
club.  There  was  still  $16  left  on  the  card. 
On  a  lark,  I  asked  if  the  store  had  any  copies 
of  The  Old  Man  and  the  Boy.  One  yellowing 
copy  remained  on  a  shelf,  and  it  cost...$16. 
Surely  a  sign! 

Ruark's  bestselling  book  (more  than 
150,000  copies  sold,  according  to  the  cover) 
is  about  the  relationship  between  an  adoles- 
cent boy  and  his  patient  grandfather,  who 
passes  along  his  wisdom  during  long  walks 
as  the  two  hunt  and  fish  the  North  Carolina 
coast  in  the  1920's.  Early  on,  the  boy  seizes 
on  the  old  man's  wisdom  as  terrific  hunting 
advice.  Later  he  understands  what  he  has 
learned  to  be  terrific  life  advice. 

What  I  chiefly  remembered  from  the 
book  are  its  descriptions  of  the  boy  traipsing 
through  the  cool  autumn  woods  with  his 
trusty  dogs,  and  noticing  everything  around 
him.  And  though  I  never  hunted  as  a  boy 

(and  fished  only 
once),  the  scenes 
painted  by  the 
author  made  a 
vivid  impression. 


"A  lot  of  people  figure  November  to  be  a 
middling  sad  kind  of  month,"  says  the  narra- 
tor, "with  the  trees  showing  naked  against 
the  leaden  skies  late  in  the  afternoon,  and 
the  grass  all  crisp  and  brown  from  frost,  and 
the  threat  of  winter  turning  your  ears  red  in 
the  morning,  and  the  evening  cold  making 
your  nose  run."  If  there's  a  better  descrip- 
tion of  November,  I'd  like  to  see  it. 

But  The  Old  Man  and  the  Boy  seems  dif- 
ferent now,  and,  like  the  boy,  I  am  more 
interested  in  the  old  man's  philosophy  of 
life:  what  it  takes  to  be  a  gentleman,  what 
makes  a  good  fisherman,  and  what  it  means 
to  be  compassionate.  When  I  was  12,1  liked 
to  imagine  myself  outside  with  my  trusty 
bird  dog  scouting  for  quail  and  geese.  Now 
that  I'm  older,  I'm  happy  to  return  to 
Ruark's  book  for  what  it  might  teach  about 
life.  Like  my  friend's  misremembered  ver- 
sion of  Mr.  Blue,  a  good  book  is  a  teacher 
that  teaches  us  different  things  depending 
on  when  we  read  it. 

But  Ruark's  old  man  would  say  that  I  had 
better  get  cracking  on  the  learning  part.  "A 
man  don't  start  to  learn  until  he's  about 
forty,"  he  says  to  the  boy,  "and  when  he  hits 
fifty  he's  learned  about  all  he's  going  to 
learn.  After  that,  he  can  just  sort  of  lay  back 
and  enjoy  what  he's  learned,  and  maybe  pass 
a  little  bit  of  it  on." 

James  Martin,  S.J. 
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The  journey  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  China, 
despite  many  promising  signs,  will  be  uphill 
well  into  the  future. 
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Editorial 


The  Shame  of  Torture 


The  LOGJAM  OF  DENIALS  about  the  torture 
and  abuse  of  prisoners  in  U.S.  detention 
sites  in  Iraq,  Afghanistan  and  Guantanamo 
has  finally  been  broken.  Capt.  Ian  Fishback's 
letter  in  September  to  Senator  John 
McCain,  Republican  of  Arizona,  has  cleared  the  way  for 
steps  that  may  at  last  establish  strict  guidelines  for  the 
humane  treatment  of  prisoners  detained  by  American  mili- 
tary forces  on  foreign  soil.  In  his  letter,  Captain  Fishback,  a 
veteran  of  combat  in  Afghanistan  and  Iraq,  describes  in  detail 
the  frustration  he  experienced  over  17  months  as  he  "tried  to 
determine  what  specific  standards  governed  the  treatment  ol 
detainees  by  consulting  my  chain  of  command."  His  superi- 
ors not  only  offered  little  positive  guidance;  they  all  but 
stonewalled  him  as  he  tried  "to  get  clear,  consistent  answers 
from  my  leadership."  Indeed,  at  one  point  he  was  told  by  his 
commanding  officer  that  he  was  being  naive  and  risking 
harm  to  his  career.  For  a  time  he  was  even  denied  permission 
to  visit  with  staff  members  of  Senator  McCain.  Not  surpris- 
ingly, the  deliberate  lack  of  clarification,  he  told  the  senator, 
"leaves  me  deeply  troubled." 

Given  the  abuses  of  prisoners  that  have  already  come  to 
light  over  the  past  few  years,  the  reaction  of  his  superiors 
should  leave  not  just  Captain  Fishback,  but  all  of  us  "deeply 
troubled,"  because  it  shows  that  in  the  name  of  combating 
the  war  on  terror,  human  rights  implicit  in  the  Geneva 
Conventions  on  torture  have  continued  to  be  trampled 
upon.  Just  how  much  of  this  there  has  been  is  revealed  not 
only  by  the  captain's  letter,  but  also  by  extensive  interviews 
with  him  by  Human  Rights  Watch. 

The  organization  also  interviewed  two  sergeants  who 
were  stationed  with  Captain  Fishback  at  Camp  Mercury, 
near  Fallujah  in  Iraq,  when  numerous  abuses  were  taking 
place  from  2002  to  March  2004.  All  three  men  are  members 
of  the  Army's  82nd  Airborne  Division,  1st  Battalion,  and  had 
served  in  Afghanistan  prior  to  Iraq.  The  H.R.W.  report, 
available  on  its  Web  site,  quotes  extensively  from  the  inter- 
ree,  it  notes,  "expressed  confusion  on  the  proper 
he  Geneva  Conventions  on  the  laws  of  armed 
ic  treatment  of  prisoners." 

ints  described  in  graphic  detail  the  kinds 
!  place.  "It  was  like  a  game,"  one  said,  a 
.lief.  "We  would  give  them  blows  to 
nd  stomach,  pull  them  down,  kick  dirt 
"  he  added,  "every  day,"  along  with 


what  was  termed  "smoking"  prisoners,  forcing  them  to  hold 
five-gallon  water  cans  with  outstretched  arms  and  then  mak- 
ing them  do  pushups  "until  they  get  muscle  fatigue  and  pass 
out."  Sleep  deprivation  for  days  at  a  time  before  interroga- 
tions was  also  common,  "a  really  big  tiring."  Even  more  bru- 
tal was  an  incident  in  which  an  army  cook  broke  the  legs  of  a 
prisoner  with  a  baseball  bat. 

Captain  Fishback's  letter  produced  results.  Senator 
McCain  has  proposed  an  amendment  to  the  huge  defense 
appropriations  bill  needed  to  fund  military  operations  in  Iraq 
and  Afghanistan.  The  amendment  would  forbid  the  "cruel, 
inhuman  or  degrading  treatment"  of  prisoners  held  by  the 
U.S.  military.  The  amendment  is  supported  by  Senator  John 
Warner  (Republican  of  Virginia),  who  is  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  and  Senator  Lindsey  Graham 
(Republican  of  South  Carolina).  Both  are  backers  of  the  war 
in  Iraq.  Early  in  October,  the  Senate  approved  the  amend- 
ment by  a  vote  of  90  to  9.  In  addition,  over  two  dozen  senior 
retired  military  officers  have  endorsed  it,  along  with  two  for- 
mer chairmen  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff — Colin  Powell  and 
John  Shalikashvili. 

DESPITE  THIS  OVERWHELMING  SHOW  OF  SUPPORT  for  the 

amendment,  President  Bush  pressed  Republican  House 
members  to  soften  or  even  kill  it,  and  went  so  far  as  to 
threaten  a  veto.  Vice  President  Dick  Cheney  suggested 
changing  the  amendment  so  it  would  not  apply  to  the 
C.I.A.  in  its  interrogation  of  prisoners.  But  this  would  be 
tantamount  to  condoning  the  torture  that  has  been  taking 
place.  In  documents  obtained  by  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  through  a  Freedom  of  Information  law- 
suit, F.B.I,  agents  visiting  Guantanamo  have  themselves 
referred  to  "torture  techniques"  there.  "You  won't  believe 
it!"  one  agent  said  about  what  he  had  seen. 

A  veto  of  the  McCain  amendment  would  seriously  tar- 
nish any  aspirations  Mr.  Bush  might  have  to  be  viewed  as  a 
defender  of  human  rights.  Instead  of  a  veto,  a  9/11 -type 
commission  should  be  appointed  to  investigate  detainee 
abuse  by  military  and  civilian  personnel  abroad.  And  most 
of  all,  Congress  should  enact  the  legislation  proposed  by 
Senator  McCain  that  would  prohibit  coercive  methods  of 
interrogation  not  authorized  by  the  U.S.  Field  Manual  on 
Intelligence  and  Inteirogation.  The  manual's  guidelines  are 
consistent  with  the  conventions  against  torture.  We  cannot 
win  the  war  on  terror  by  becoming  terrorists  ourselves. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


Consultations  Shape  Future  of  Church  in 
New  Orleans  After  Hurricane  Katrina 


Following  the  devastation  inflicted  by 


Hurrican 


le  R; 


tne 


Archd 


locese 


of 


Assistant  principal  Peggy  LeBlanc  and  Dominican  Sister 
Mary  Rose  Bingham,  the  principal,  welcome  back  a  stu- 
dent to  Cathedral  Academy  in  the  French  Quarter  of  New 
Orleans  on  Oct.  17.  The  academy  was  the  first  elementary 
school  on  the  east  bank  of  Orleans  Parish  to  reopen  after 
Hurricane  Katrina. 


New  Orleans,  La.,  has  begun  to  plan  its 
rebuilding.  Prior  to  Katrina,  the  archdio- 
cese numbered  491,000 
Catholics.  Questions  facing 
the  planners  include:  how 
many  Catholics  will  return 
to  the  ruined  city,  how 
many  can  be  expected  to 
live  there  five  or  1 0  years 
from  now,  how  many 
parishes  will  they  need  to 
serve  them? 

Among  those  posing 
these  questions  is  Michael 
Jacques,  the  Edmundite 
priest  who  was  head  of  the 
archdiocese's  council  of 
deans.  Father  Jacques  also 
is  pastor  of  St.  Peter  Claver 
Church.  Claver,  a  power- 
house inner-city  parish  with 
a  thriving,  cross-city  con- 
gregation, was  recently 
named  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing parishes  in  the  country. 

As  head  of  the  deans' 
council,  Father  Jacques  is 
leading  an  accelerated  plan- 
ning process  that  will  help 
define  the  Archdiocese  of 
New  Orleans  for  the  next 
century.  Twelve  deaneries, 
or  regional  parish  group- 
ings, are  participating  in  die 
planning  effort. 


Conversion  Is  Key  to 
Ecumenical  Dialogue 

Openness  to  conversion  is  the  key  to 
authentic  ecumenical  dialogue,  a  Jesuit 
theologian  said  on  Oct.  20  in  an  address 
Vashington,  D.C.,  marking  the  40th 
he  North  American 
holic  Theological 

le  real  question  that 
r  <  h  in  ches  is  not 
uy  to  talk  about 
really  desire 
>ur  dialogue 
change  us  sd,  /el  unforeseen 

aid  !  S  J.,  a  mem- 


ber of  the  North  American  dialogue 
since  1982.  "For  the  Catholic  Church," 
he  said,  "growth  toward  ecumenical 
unity  must  unquestionably  involve  the 
readiness  to  accept  new  forms  of  syn- 
odal decision-making  and  teaching  that 
will  be  more  complex,  more  mutual, 
more  inclusive  and  less  centralized  than 
is  conceivable  within  the  classical  mod- 
ern model  of  papal  primacy." 

In  his  talk,  Father  Daley  also  paid 
tribute  to  the  late  John  F.  Long,  a  Jesuit 
theologian,  ecumenist  and  longtime 
Vatican  official  who  for  decades  was 
one  of  the  world's  leading  Catholic 
experts  on  Orthodoxy.  Father  Long,  80, 


died  in  September.  Before  his  death, 
consultation  members  had  been  plan- 
ning to  surprise  him  at  the  meeting  by 
awarding  him  a  medal  for  his  contribu- 
tions to  Catholic-Orthodox  dialogue 
nationally  and  internationally.  "John,  a 
modest  man,  with  his  inveterate  instinct 
for  avoiding  public  recognition,  seems 
to  have  chosen  or  to  have  been  chosen 
by  God  to  elude  our  honors,"  Father 
Daley  said. 

He  recalled  that  in  the  1960's  and 
70's  in  the  Vatican's  Secretariat  (now 
Pontifical  Council)  for  Promoting 
Christian  Unity,  it  was  Father  Long  and 
Pierre  Dupre,  of  the  White  Fathers  and 
later  a  bishop,  who  educated  the  secre- 
tariat's president,  Cardinal  Augustin 
Bea,  S.J.,  and  his  successor,  Cardinal 
Jan  Willebrands,  on  the  complexities  of 
the  Orthodox  world.  He  said  that 
Father  Long,  "the  boy  from  Brooklyn 
who  spoke  perfect  Russian,"  was  for 
years  the  Catholic  official  most  trusted 
by  Metropolitan  Nikodim  of  Leningrad, 
the  chief  ecumenical  representative  of 
the  Moscow  Patriarchate. 


Plan  Would  Separately 
Incorporate  Parishes 

The  Diocese  of  Spokane,  Wash.,  propos- 
es to  have  each  of  its  parishes  separately 
incorporated  under  a  reorganization  plan 
it  submitted  on  Oct.  10  to  the  U.S. 
Bankruptcy  Court  in  Spokane.  As  an 
alternative,  it  proposes  trust  agreements 
declaring  that  while  legal  title  to  parish 
properties  belongs  to  the  diocese,  "bene- 
ficial interest"  in  those  properties 
belongs  to  the  parishes.  In  August  Judge 
Patricia  Williams  ruled  that  under  the 
current  legal  structure  of  the  diocese, 
parish  properties  belong  to  the  diocese 
itself,  for  its  own  beneficial  interest,  and 
they  are  part  of  the  assets  subject  to  the 
bankruptcy  proceedings.  The  diocese  has 
appealed  that  ruling,  and  some  legal 
observers  believe  the  case  is  likely  to  end 
up  in  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  because 
the  stakes — constitutional  and  finan- 
cial— are  so  high.  The  Spokane  Diocese, 
facing  millions  of  dollars  in  claims  from 
childhood  victims  of  sexual  abuse  by 
members  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  filed  for 
bankruptcy  protection  last  December. 
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Deacon's  Cure  Could  Be 
Miracle  for  Newman 

Catholic  officials  said  the  cure  of  a 
Boston  deacon  could  be  the  miracle 
that  paves  the  way  for  the  beatification 
of  a  19th-century  English  cardinal. 
The  unnamed  deacon  from  Boston  is 
said  to  have  made  a  complete  recovery 
from  a  crippling  spinal  condition  after 
invoking  the  intercession  of  John 
Henry  Newman,  the  Anglican  vicar 
who  shocked  Victorian  England  with 


John  Henry  Newman 


his  conversion  to  the  Catholic  faith 
and  later  became  a  cardinal.  The  cardi- 
nal's cause  was  opened  in  1958  in 
Birmingham,  England,  where  he  spent 
much  of  his  life,  and  he  was  declared 
venerable  in  1991.  Claims  of  the  mira- 
cle were  announced  on  Oct.  17  at 
Rome's  English  College. 

The  Rev.  Paul  Chavasse,  the  postu- 
lator  of  Cardinal  Newman's  cause,  said 
that  a  couple  of  years  ago  officials 
received  a  report  of  the  cure  of  the 
Boston  deacon.  "I  am  not  at  liberty  to 
give  the  name  of  this  man,  who  had 
been  suffering  from  severe  spinal  prob- 
lems and  who  has  now  recovered  as  a 
result  of  the  intercession  of  the 
Venerable  John  Henry  Cardinal 
Newman,"  Father  Chavasse  said.  "This 
man  has  now  returned  to  full  health 
and  mobility.  I  have  spoken  with  him 
and  the  doctors  who  treated  him,  and 
they  have  no  explanation  for  his  cure." 


Confirmation  Restored  to 
Place  Before  Communion 

Bishop  Alvaro  Corrada  of  Tyler,  Tex., 
has  restored  the  sacrament  of  confirma- 
tion to  its  original  place  before  first 
Communion,  allowing  Catholics  in  the 
Diocese  of  Tyler  to  celebrate  more  fully 
the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist.  "The 
place  to  make  your  commitment  to  the 
Catholic  Church  is  in  the  Eucharist,  not 
in  confirmation,"  the  bishop  said  in  a 
letter  of  Oct.  7  titled  "Pastoral 
Reflection  on  the  Sacrament  of 
Confirmation."  "The  sacraments  draw 
humanity  into  the  truth  and  love  of 
God  revealed  in  Christ,  thereby  dispos- 
ing the  faithful  to  live  this  love  more 
deeply  in  their  daily  lives  of  Christian 
freedom  and  witness,"  the  bishop  said. 
"The  relation  of  baptism  and  confirma- 
tion to  the  Eucharist  becomes  clear; 
each  prepares  a  person  to  take  his 
appointed  place  within  the  life  of  the 
church."  This  reordering  of  the  sacra- 
ment is  not  an  unusual  practice,  accord- 
ing to  Bishop  Corrada.  "A  good  number 
of  dioceses  in  the  United  States,  Canada 
and  Europe  have  reordered  the  sacra- 
ments to  go  back  to  the  usual  way, 
which  is  baptism,  confirmation  and  the 
Eucharist,"  he  said. 

Nuncio  Urges  Education, 
Empowerment  of  Women 

The  papal  representative  to  the  United 
Nations  called  for  education  and 
empowerment  of  women  to  reverse  the 
increasing  "feminization  of  poverty." 
Archbishop  Celestino  Migliore,  apos- 
tolic nuncio  to  the  international  body, 
spoke  on  Oct.  1 3  before  a  U.N.  com- 
mittee considering  follow-up  actions  to 
the  1995  Fourth  World  Conference  on 
Women  in  Beijing.  "Despite  some  posi- 
tive advancement  in  the  condition  of 
women  in  today's  world,  vulnerability 
remains  a  constant  in  women's  lives," 
the  archbishop  said,  citing  violence 
against  women,  human  trafficking,  illit- 
eracy and  poverty.  "More  and  more,  we 
are  made  aware  of  the  fact  that  invest- 
ment in  the  education  of  girls  is  the 
fundamental  key  to  the  full  advance- 
ment of  women,"  Archbishop  Migliore 
said.  Equally  important,  he  said,  is 
attention  to  "increasing  women's  access 


to  and  control  over  productive 
resources  and  capital"  through  micro- 
credit programs  and  other  projects  that 
empower  women. 


Hong  Kong  Bishop  Calls 
Ordinations  'Breakthrough' 

The  recent  ordinations  of  Chinese 
bishops  with  the  explicit  approval  of 
both  the  Vatican  and  Beijing  were  "a 
breakthrough"  in  relations  between  the 
two  sides,  said  a  Hong  Kong  bishop. 
Although  officially  China  and  the 
Vatican  have  no  diplomatic  ties,  the 
recent  ordinations  of  at  least  two 
Chinese  bishops  represent  signs  that 
things  "are  moving,"  said  Hong  Kong 
Bishop  Joseph  Zen  Ze-kiun. 

Bishop  Paul  He  Zeqing's  ordination 
was  the  most  recent;  he  was  consecrat- 
ed auxiliary  bishop  of  Wanxian  on  Oct. 
18.  According  to  AsiaNews,  an  Italian 
missionary  news  agency,  Bishop  He  was 
the  third  bishop  to  be  consecrated  with 
Vatican  approval  into  the  official  or 
government-supported  church  in  China 
in  a  public  ceremony.  The  Wanxian 
bishop  told  people  attending  the  cere- 
mony that  the  ordination  was  taking 
place  with  the  approval  of  the  Vatican, 
the  Rome-based  news  agency  reported 
on  Oct.  19.  Bishop  Zen,  who  was  in 
Rome  attending  the  meeting  of  the 
World  Synod  of  Bishops  on  the 
Eucharist  on  Oct.  2-23,  told  Catholic 
News  Service  on  Oct.  2 1  that  the  last 
two  ordinations  have  been  unique  in 
that  the  government  did  not  pressure 
the  church  leaders  to  keep  the  Vatican's 
approval  a  secret,  "so  I  think  this  is  a 
breakthrough." 


Bishop  Joseph  Xu  Zhixuan  of  Wanzhou,  right, 
ordains  Auxiliary  Bishop  Paul  He  Zeqing. 

From  CNS  and  other  sources.  CNS  photos. 
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Bishop  Aloysius  Jin  Luxian.  the  government-approved  bishop  of  Shanghai,  at  the  ordination  Mass  of  Bishop  Joseph  Xing  Wenzhi  on  June  28  in  Shanghai. 

The  Catholic  Church 

in  China 

-  BY  BETTY  ANN  MAHEU  - 

Mark,  A  Russian  journalist,  comes  every  year  to  the  Holy  Spirit 
Study  Centre  in  Hong  Kong  for  an  update  on  the  Catholic 
Church  in  China.  This  year  he  arrived  right  after  the  election  of 
Pope  Benedict  XVI.  "What  is  your  opinion?"  he  asked.  "Will 
Benedict  XVI  accomplish  more  than  John  Paul  II  in  terms  of  Sino- 
Vatican  relations?"  I  realized  that  he,  like  many  others,  thought  of  Sino-Vatican  rela- 
tions as  the  solution  to  the  many  challenges  confronting  the  Catholic  Church  in  China. 
Diplomatic  relations  would  be  helpful,  but  they  constitute  only  one  element  in  the  over- 
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n  Hong  Kong  since  1990.  From  1990  until  2004  she  served  as  the  English  editor  of 
d      quarterly  journal  of  research  and  analysis  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  China. 
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"Regulations  on  Religious  Affairs" 
(Decree  No.  426),  which  came  into 
effect  on  March  1,  2005,  have  signaled 
very  little  in  the  way  of  new  openness 
and  change. 

Taking  the  short  view  of  the  present 
situation,  one  might  be  tempted  to  agree 
with  the  less  optimistic  scholars.  If  you 
take  the  long  view,  you  are  likely  to 


cknowledge  that  religion  has  made  considerable  strides 
ince  the  early  1980's. 

To  assess  where  the  China  church  is  today,  it  is  necessary 
o  look  at  its  bishops,  priests,  sisters  and  laity. 

'he  Church  in  China 

iince  January  2005,  at  least  one  elderly  Chinese  bishop  has 
lied  each  month.  There  are  presently  70  bishops  active  in 
he  open  church  and  48  active  in  the  underground. 
Eighteen  underground  bishops  are  in  some  form  of  deten- 
ion.  The  bishops  who  have  spent  most  of  their  lives  in  pris- 
>ns  or  labor  camps  will  soon  be  a  memory — valiant  men 
vho  gave  their  all  for  Christ.  Their  passing  will  bring  an 
nd  to  a  traumatic  period  in  the  history  of  the  China  church 
nd  usher  in  a  period  of  unparalleled  change,  whose  dimen- 
ions  are  not  yet  clear. 

The  youngest  bishops  in  the  world  today  are  in  China. 
They  are  a  sign  of  newness  and  life.  The  older  priests,  who 
uffered  long,  have  been  cautious  men.  The  new  bishops  are 
nore  willing  to  take  risks.  They  are  eager  to  bring  the 
hurch  into  the  21st  century.  Many  of  them,  educated 
broad,  are  more  tolerant  of  their  counterparts  in  the 
mderground  church  and  more  ecumenical  in  outlook.  The 
ature  of  the  China  church  is  in  their  hands. 

teligious  Sisters  in  China 

iince  1991  I  have  routinely  visited  the  religious  sisters 
hroughout  China  and  carefully  observed  the  evolution  of 
eligious  life  for  women.  In  general  the  religious  sisters  are 
ery  poor.  Their  accommodations  are  often  nothing  more 
han  abandoned  seminaries.  But  if  much  of  the  life  of  the 
hurch  depends  on  the  religious  sisters,  one  way  to  assess 


it  is  possible  to  get  all  of 
dvantages  of  having  your  own 
ate  foundation  without  any 
of  the  high  administrative  costs. 
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Benedict  XVI  accomplish  more  than  John  Paul  II  in  terms  of  Sino- 
Vatican  relations?"  I  realized  that  he,  like  many  others,  thought  of  Sino-Vatican  rela- 
tions as  the  solution  to  the  many  challenges  confronting  the  Catholic  Church  in  China. 
Diplomatic  relations  would  be  helpful,  but  they  constitute  only  one  element  in  the  over- 
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all  well-being  of  the  church  in  China. 

How  large  is  the  Catholic  Church  in  China  today?  The 
Catholic  population  is  estimated  at  12  million.  Dioceses 
number  110  and  Catholic  churches  number  over  6,000. 
There  are  136  bishops,  over  3,000  priests  and  more  than 
5,000  sisters. 

Opinions  on  the  present  situation  in  China  range  from 
uncritical  optimism  to  unmitigated  pessimism.  David 
Aikman,  in  his  book  Jems  in  Beijing  (2003),  paints  a  glowing 
picture  of  Christianity  in  China.  He  is  convinced  that  reli- 
gion is  already  having  a  significant  impact  on  politics,  edu- 
cation and  economics.  He  substantiates  his  argument  with 
statistics.  In  1949,  he  points  out,  the  number  of  Catholics 
was  four  million;  today  there  are  12  million.  He  reports  an 
even  more  impressive  increase  for  Protestants,  from  one 
million  in  1949  to  the  present  estimate  of  some  70  million. 
From  these  figures  he  extrapolates  that  within  30  years, 
China  could  become  the  largest  Christian  nation  ever  in  the 
history  of  Christianity. 

This  shift  would  effect  a  revolution  of  such  proportions 
that  a  new  Christianity  would  emerge,  changed  forever. 
The  kinds  of  Christianity  that  Aikman  describes  as  thriving, 
however,  have  virtually  no  place  in  Catholicism.  His  opti- 
mism leads  him  even  to  suggest  that  many  Muslims  will 
become  Christians,  achieving  what  the  Christian  world  has 
never  been  able  to  accomplish  before.  Such  optimism  belies 
the  reality.  Catholics  in  China  are  still  only  about  1  percent 
of  the  population,  and  they  are  for  the  most  part  poor,  une- 
ducated rural  people.  The  journey  of  Catholicism  in  China 
will  be  uphill  into  the  distant  future. 

Other  scholars,  like  Gianni  Criveller,  maintain  that 
although  the  country  is  changing  rapidly  along  economic 
and  social  lines,  it  has  not  changed  for 
over  20  years  in  matters  of  politics  and 
religion.  Exponents  of  this  view  main- 
tain that  the  last  significant  changes 
regarding  religion  came  under  Deng 
Xiaoping,  with  Document  19,  March 
31,  1982,  and  Article  36,  April  12,  1982, 
on  the  freedom  of  religious  belief  in  the 
New  Constitution.  Even  the  three  doc- 
uments on  codifying  the  church  in 
China  of  March  2003  and  new 
"Regulations  on  Religious  Affairs" 
(Decree  No.  426),  which  came  into 
effect  on  March  1,  2005,  have  signaled 
very  little  in  the  way  of  new  openness 
and  change. 

Taking  the  short  view  of  the  present 
situation,  one  might  be  tempted  to  agree 
with  the  less  optimistic  scholars.  If  you 
take  the  long  view,  you  are  likely  to 


acknowledge  that  religion  has  made  considerable  strides 
since  the  early  1 980's. 

To  assess  where  the  China  church  is  today,  it  is  necessary 
to  look  at  its  bishops,  priests,  sisters  and  laity. 

The  Church  in  China 

Since  January  2005,  at  least  one  elderly  Chinese  bishop  has 
died  each  month.  There  are  presently  70  bishops  active  in 
the  open  church  and  48  active  in  the  underground. 
Eighteen  underground  bishops  are  in  some  form  of  deten- 
tion. The  bishops  who  have  spent  most  of  their  lives  in  pris- 
ons or  labor  camps  will  soon  be  a  memory — valiant  men 
who  gave  their  all  for  Christ.  Their  passing  will  bring  an 
end  to  a  traumatic  period  in  the  history  of  the  China  church 
and  usher  in  a  period  of  unparalleled  change,  whose  dimen- 
sions are  not  yet  clear. 

The  youngest  bishops  in  the  world  today  are  in  China. 
They  are  a  sign  of  newness  and  life.  The  older  priests,  who 
suffered  long,  have  been  cautious  men.  The  new  bishops  are 
more  willing  to  take  risks.  They  are  eager  to  bring  the 
church  into  the  21st  century.  Many  of  them,  educated 
abroad,  are  more  tolerant  of  their  counterparts  in  the 
underground  church  and  more  ecumenical  in  outlook.  The 
future  of  the  China  church  is  in  their  hands. 

Religious  Sisters  in  China 

Since  1991  I  have  routinely  visited  the  religious  sisters 
throughout  China  and  carefully  observed  the  evolution  of 
religious  life  for  women.  In  general  the  religious  sisters  are 
very  poor.  Their  accommodations  are  often  nothing  more 
than  abandoned  seminaries.  But  if  much  of  the  life  of  the 
church  depends  on  the  religious  sisters,  one  way  to  assess 
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the  situation  of  the  church  is  to  look  at  what  has  happened 
with  the  sisters  since  China's  reopening. 

Religious  sisters  have  come  a  long  way.  Today,  there  are 
two  centers  for  religious  formation  with  a  mil  contingent  of 
young  women  every  year  studying  various  aspects  of  reli- 
gious life.  Major  superiors  conferences  have  been  set  up  in 
several  areas  of  the  country.  Sisters  from  Hong  Kong  and 
Taiwan  give  the  religious  sisters  retreats  and  workshops. 
Members  of  Hong  Kong's  catechetical  office  have  offered 
them  catechetical  training.  Sisters  from  the  mainland  come 
to  Hong  Kong  every  summer  for  special  courses  on  reli- 
gious life.  A  good  number  of  young  mainland  religious  sis- 
ters have  studied  or  are  studying  abroad.  Some  sisters  are 
now  doctors  working  in  clinics  all  over  China.  Hundreds  of 
elderly  people  are  in  the  care  of  young  religious.  Lepers  are 
finding  hope  through  the  loving  service  of  religious  sisters, 
and  a  significant  number  of  sisters  are  being  trained  to  min- 
ister to  AIDS  patients. 

Nonetheless,  religious  sisters  still  have  a  long  way  to  go. 
Many  need  better  religious  formation  and  academic  train- 
ing. This  is  especially  important  as  young  university  stu- 
dents discover  Christianity  and  seek  answers  to  their  search 
for  meaning  in  life.  Very  few  young  religious  sisters  are 
trained  to  minister  in  this  more  sophisticated  environment. 

Priests  in  China 

The  situation  of  young  priests  is  more  problematic  than 
that  of  religious  sisters.  Young  priests  are  given  a  great  deal 
of  responsibility,  often  immediately  after  ordination,  and 
sometimes  too  much  is  expected  of  them. 

Young  priests  have  generally  been  given  many  more 
advantages  than  religious  sisters.  Their  education  and 
educational  facilities  have  been  superior;  they  have  been 
given  many  more  opportunities  to  travel;  many  more 
priests  have  studied  or  are  studying  abroad.  They  are, 
however,  under  more  pressure  than  the  religious  sisters. 
Before  entering  the  seminary  they  are  under  pressure  from 
their  families,  especially  if  they  are  an  only  son  or  an  elder 
son.  Once  in  the  seminary,  they  are  under  pressure  to 
achieve  academic  success,  often  without  adequate  back- 
ground or  resources.  They  are  under  more  political  pres- 
sure from  the  government  than  religious  sisters.  Their 
spiritual  needs  are  sometimes  neglected  in  favor  of  politi- 
cal indoctrination.  After  ordination,  the  generation  gap 
creates  pressures  as  the  older  people  measure  the  quality 
of  this  new  generation  of  priests  against  those  of  former 
times.  Furthermore,  many  young  priests  must  serve  in 
very  isolated  and  poor  areas.  Many  live  poor  and  lonely 
lives  and  eke  out  a  living  from  any  available  foreign  Mass 
stipends. 

Not  long  ago,  a  young  man  ordained  a  priest  could 
expect  to  be  better  educated  than  most  young  men  of  his 
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generation.  But  today,  China  offers  intelligent  young  men 
other  attractive  educational  opportunities,  options  and 
challenges. 


The  Laity 

Most  of  the  Catholics  in  China  are  concentrated  in  rural 
areas.  Historically,  missionaries  were  much  more  success- 
ful at  making  converts  in  the  countryside  than  in  the  cities. 
Catholics  also  tend  to  be  concentrated  in  two  provinces: 
Hebei  and  Shaanxi.  Hebei  is  the  home  of  at  least  one- 
quarter  of  the  country's  Catholic  population.  Hebei  is  also 
the  seat  of  the  underground  church,  where  most  arrests  of 
bishops  and  the  faithful  take  place.  The  province  boasts  a 
number  of  "Catholic  villages,"  where  most  or  all  of  the 
inhabitants  are  poor  Catholic  farmers.  Attending  an  early 
morning  Mass  in  one  of  these  villages  can  be  a  very  mov- 
ing experience.  The  depth  of  faith  of  the  people  is  palpa- 
ble. On  one  occasion,  when  I  was  traveling  with  two 
women  from  the  German  Office  of  Aid  to  the  Church  in 
Need,  one  became  so  overwhelmed  that  she  could  not  stay 
to  greet  the  people  after  the  Mass.  She  went  off  alone  and 
wept. 

Can  such  faith  survive  in  China's  growing  consumerist 
society?  And  what  about  the  Catholics  in  the  cities?  The 
Christian  fever  of  the  1980's  in  China  never  made  a  deep 
impact  within  the  Catholic  Church.  Burdened  with  divi- 
sion, difficulties  with  Sino-Vatican  relations,  the  rebuild- 
ing of  all  its  structures  destroyed  by  the  Cultural 
Revolution,  the  need  to  educate  its  younger  generation  of 
priests  and  sisters — to  name  only  a  few  difficulties — the 
Catholic  Church  has  not  had  sufficient  leisure  to  develop 
quality  pastoral  care  adequate  to  address  the  spiritual 
needs  of  the  laity  in  both  the  country  and  the  cities.  Much 
work  needs  to  be  done  to  help  the  people  rid  themselves 
of  superstition  and  absorb  the  teachings  of  the  Second 
Vatican  Council  beyond  the  externals  of  the  vernacular  at 
Mass. 

Although  many  bishops  are  taking  the  new  role  of  the 
laity  in  the  church  seriously  and  are  eager  to  have  laypeo- 
ple  assume  the  responsibilities  proper  to  their  status,  the 
laity  remain,  for  the  most  part,  loyal  and  passive,  rather 
than  active  members  in  the  church. 

The  Open  and  the  Underground  Church 

The  very  mention  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  China  con- 
jures up  a  kind  of  double  image:  of  an  open  and  an  under- 
ground church.  The  simplistic  approach  to  this  situation 
goes  something  like  this:  The  open  church  is  a  patriotic 
church  loyal  to  the  government,  and  not  in  communion 
with  the  pope  or  the  universal  church.  The  underground 
church,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  loyal  church  in  commu- 
nion with  the  Holy  See  and  the  universal  church.  The 
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reality  is  much  more  complicated  historically,  ecclesiasti- 
cally and  canonically. 

First  of  all,  we  must  understand  that  there  are  not  two 
Catholic  Churches  in  China.  There  is  only  one.  Pope  John 
Paul  II  was  always  careful  to  speak  of  the  church  in  China 
as  one.  Second,  China  does  not  have  a  "patriotic"  Catholic 
Church.  There  is  a  Chinese  Catholic  Patriotic 
Association,  which  is  a  political  organization  set  up  by  the 
Communist  Party  to  monitor  and  direct  the  activities  of 
the  open  church. 

Similar  associations  monitor  each  of  China's  five 
approved  religions.  Just  how  freely  any  church  operates 
depends  almost  entirely  on  the  quality  of  the  individuals 
who  serve  in  these  associations,  on  their  motivation  and 
their  knowledge  and  respect  for  religion.  Many  in  these 
organizations  are  there  because  it  is  a  good  job  with  steady 
remuneration  and  power.  Finally,  the  division  within  the 
Catholic  Church  in  China  is  political  and  not  doctrinal. 

The  terms  "open"  and  "underground"  do  not  clearly 
describe  the  reality.  Churches  are  either  registered  or 
unregistered.  Government  regulations  require  places  of 
worship  to  be  registered.  Open,  official  or  government- 
approved  churches  are  all  registered. 

Underground  churches  are  unregistered,  and  sites  of  wor- 
ship that  refuse  to  register  are  illegal  and  subject  to  closure  and 
repression.  Authorities  in  different  places,  however,  deal  very 
differendy  with  both  the  registered  and  unregistered  groups. 

The  underground  church  is  not  literally  in  hiding.  In 
certain  areas  that  I  have  visited,  the  church  is  large  and 
beautiful,  built  in  view  of  everyone  in  the  middle  of  the 
city.  On  the  other  hand,  in  some  places,  it  is  literally  on  the 
7th  floor!  In  a  few  places  the  underground  church  is  the 
only  Catholic  church  in  the  area.  In  still  other  places  peo- 
ple meet  for  Mass  or  prayer  in  people's  homes.  These  are 
the  communities  most  vulnerable  to  the  surveillance  of  the 
Public  Security  Bureau.  In  some  open  seminaries,  under- 
ground bishops  serve  as  professors.  In  a  few  places  both 
the  open  and  the  unregistered  church  share  the  same 
building  for  services  while  in  other  places  the  two  groups 
are  at  complete  loggerheads.  Still  in  other  places  a  man 
may  be  a  bishop  in  the  underground  church  and  a  priest  in 
the  open  church. 

We  in  the  West,  who  like  things  neatly  boxed  in  cate-. 
gories,  are  not  comfortable  with  this  kind  of  ambiguity. 

Sino-Vatican  Relations 

I  began  this  article  by  mentioning  a  Russian  journalist  who 
asked  whether  I  thought  that  Pope  Benedict  XVI  would  be 
able  to  accomplish  more  than  John  Paul  II  in  terms  of 
advancing  Sino-Vatican  diplomatic  relations.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  John  Paul  II  had  a  great  love  for  the  Chinese 
people  and  great  respect  for  their  magnificent  culture.  He 
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prayed  for  China  and  the  Church  in  China  daily.  One  of  his 
deepest  wishes  was  to  set  foot  on  Chinese  soil,  kiss  the 
ground  and  personally  embrace  the  Chinese  people.  This 
wish  was  never  fulfilled.  To  prove  his  sincerity  the  pope 
apologized  for  the  mistakes  made  by  some  missionaries  in 
the  past  during  their  evangelization  efforts.  He  took  every 
opportunity  to  talk  to  China  and  the  Church  in  China.  He 
certainly  tried  to  do  everything  in  his  power  to  advance  the 
situation. 

Much  has  been  said  about  John  Paul  lis  role  in  toppling 
Communism  in  Eastern  Europe.  Whether  this  role  has 
been  exaggerated  or  not  is  of  no  consequence.  For  the 
Chinese  authorities,  whatever  role  he  might  have  played 
constituted  a  serious  threat. 

Benedict  XVTs  background  is  considerably  different, 
but  his  task  is  still  a  formidable  one.  Some  advise:  "Establish 
relations  first  and  then  work  out  the  details."  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  essential  to  work  out  the  details  before  establishing 
relations  to  ensure  that  no  principles  are  compromised. 

What  are  the  implications  for  the  unregistered  church- 
es if  China  and  the  Vatican  set  up  diplomatic  relations? 
What  are  the  implications  for  the  church  in  Taiwan  that  has 
been  faithful  and  supported  the  papacy  throughout  these 
long  years?  Would  the  Holy  See  seem  to  ignore  the  fidelity 
of  Catholics  and  church  leaders  in  Taiwan  and  appear  to 
abandon  them  diplomatically?  And  what  about  the  selection 
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of  Chinese  bishops?  The  large  majority  of  bishops  are 
already  in  union  with  Rome,  but  so  crucial  an  aspect  of 
church  tradition  must  be  carefully  worked  out  and  openly 
legitimized. 

Vatican  officials  during  the  new  reign  of  Pope  Benedict 
must  somehow  convince  the  government  in  China  that  the 
mission  of  the  church  is  religious,  not  political.  Can  the 
Chinese  government  understand  that  kind  of  language  in  a 
society  where  everything  includes  political  overtones?  The 
government  must  be  convinced  that  a  church  independent 
of  government  surveillance  and  control  can  work  in  favor  of 
national  stability.  This  will  not  be  an  easy  task.  The 
Catholic  Church  in  China  will  survive  with  or  without 
diplomatic  relations,  but  such  relations  would  certainly  be 
mutually  beneficial.  The  fact  that  the  new  pope  so  early  in 
his  pontificate  has  already  made  overtures  to  China  shows 
the  willingness  of  the  church  to  reopen  the  dialogue. 

Is  China  ready?  Through  the  fidelity  of  its  many  young 
priests  and  sisters,  and  laity,  who  are  assuming  increasing 
leadership  responsibility  in  pastoral  and  social  services,  the 
Catholic  Church  in  China  continues  to  show  promise.  The 
recent  ordination  of  auxiliary  bishops  in  the  two  major  cities 
of  Shanghai  and  Xian,  both  with  public,  though  separate, 
affirmation  by  the  Holy  See  and  the  Chinese  government, 
are  signs  that  the  Catholic  Church  in  China  may  well  be 
ready  for  the  next  stage  of  its  development.  0 
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nportant  new  books  from  the 


The  Jesuits  and  the  Arts  1540-1773 

Edited  by  John  W.  O'Malley,  S  J.  and  Gauvin  Alexander  Bailey 


THE 


Jesuits 

and  TbeARTSi- 


1540-1773 


The  Jesuits  and  the  Arts,  1540-1773  is  the 
first  survey  ever  published  of  the  Jesuits' 
global  artistic  enterprise  in  Europe,  Asia,  and 
the  Americas,  from  the  foundation  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus  in  1540  to  its  suppression  in 
1773.  Here  the  Jesuits'  extraordinary  commit- 
ment to  the  arts  —  the  subject  of  a 
groundswell  of  recent  scholarly  work  — 
comes  spectacularly  alive,  with  over  476  full 
color,  high  density  images  of  Jesuit  buildings, 
paintings,  sculpture,  theatrical  sets,  and  music 
from  around  the  globe,  many  of  them 
published  here  for  the  first  time.  No  other 
book  dealing  with  this  aspect  of  the  Jesuits' 
activities  is  as  comprehensive  or  as  profusely 
illustrated.  Authors  of  the  thirteen  essays  are 
leading  specialists  from  Italy,  Germany, 
Austria,  France,  Spain,  Argentina,  and  the 
United  States;  some  of  them  are  published 
here  in  English  for  the  first  time. 

Although  much  of  this  volume  first 
appeared  in  Italian,  French,  and  Spanish  in  a 
version  edited  by  Giovanni  Sale  in  2003,  the 
English-language  version  has  updated  and 
amplified  many  of  the  chapters,  added  a 
chapter  on  the  Jesuits  in  North  America, 
included  many  new  color  images,  and  greatly 
expanded  the  captions  and  bibliographies. 
In  many  significant  ways,  The  Jesuits  and  the 
Arts,  1540—1773  is  a  new  book.  Because  of 
generous  subventions  toward  publication, 
Saint  Joseph's  University  Press  is  able  to  offer 
this  sumptuous  volume  at  an  affordable  price. 

ISBN:  0-916101-52-5  (Cloth)   I   490  Pages   I   476  Color  Images   I   list  price:  $50  +  shipping 

20%  discount  for  this  Holiday  Season 

expires  December  12,  2005  (discounted price:  $40.00 plus  shipping) 


Edited  by 

|ohn  W.  O'Malley,  S.).  and 
Gauvin  Alexander  Bailey 


Saint  Joseph's  University  Press 

5600  City  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  19131 
aO-660-3400    Fax:  610-660-3410  www.siu.edu/sjupress/ 
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Altruism  in 
World  Religions 


RELIGIONS 


Jacob  Neusner  and 
Bruce  Chilton ,  Editors 


ob  Neusner 
and 

ucc  Chilton 

Editors 


"A  fascinating  assessment  of  the 
'place'  of  altruism  in  religion. 
Generally  perceived  as  a  religious 
value,  it  is  surprising  to  learn  that 
altruism  as  generally  defined  in 
the  West  is  either  irrelevant  or  in 
tension  with  the  fundamental  concerns  of  most  of  the  world's 
major  religious  traditions." 

— Don  Wiebe,  Trinity  College 
University  of  Toronto 

Georgetown  University  Press  •  ISBN:  1-58901-065-5  I  paper  I  $26.95 


Believing  Scholars 

Ten  Catholic  Intellectuals 

Edited  by  James  L.  Heft,  S.M. 

Fordham  University  Press 

ISBN:  0-8232-2525-9  I  hardcover  I  $45.00 
ISBN:  0-8232-2526-7  I  paper  I  $20.00 

A  Catholic  Cold  War 

Edmund  A.  Walsh,  S.J.,  and  the 
Politics  of  American  Aiiticoimmmism 

Patrick  McNamara 

Fordham  University  Press 

ISBN:0-8232-2459-7  I  hardcover  I  $45.00 

Giving  an  Account 
of  Oneself 

Judith  Butler 

Fordham  University  Press 

ISBN:  0-8232-2503-8  I  hardcover  I  $45.00 
ISBN:0-8232-2504-6  I  paper  I  $18.95 


HCRTHOLIC  COLDWfiR 


CATHOLIC 


>sv      Wc  Go  On  Record 


WILLIAM  D  Mllt.tR 

A  HARSH 

AND 
DREADFUL 
LOVE 


Inside  Islam 

Anne-Marie  Delcambre 

An  inside  look  at  the  real  Islam  by  an 
acclaimed  French  Islamologist. 


Marquette  University  Press 

ISBN:  0-87462-014-7  I  paper  I  115pp.  I  $15.00 


worker  A  Harsh  and 
Dreadful  Love 


Dorothy  Day  and  the 
Catholic  Worker  Movement 

William  D.  Miller 

Reprint  edition  of  Bill  Miller's  classic  history  of 
Dorothy  Day  and  the  Catholic  Worker  move- 
ment, with  corrections  &  many  new  photos. 


Marquette  University  Press    •  ISBN:  0-87462-012-0  I  paper  I  390pp.  I  $35.00 


A  Future  for  Africa 

Critical  Essays  in  Christian 
Social  Imagination 

Emmanuel  M .  Katongole 


University  of  Scranton  Press 

ISBN:  1-58966-102-8  I  paper  I  300pp.  I  $25.00 

Preaching  the  Teaching 

Hispanics,  Homiletics,  and 
Catholic  Social  Justice  Doctrine 

Edited  by 

Kenneth  G.  Davis,  OFM  CONV. 
and  Leopoldo  Perez,  OMl 

University  of  Scranton  Press 

ISBN:  1-58966-072-2  I  paper  I  245pp.  I  $20.00 


Marquette  University  Press 

p:  800-247-6553  I  f:  419-281-6883 
www.marquette.edu/mupress 


Fordham  University  Press 

p:  800-996-6987  I  f:  212-995-3833 
www.fordhampress.com 


Georgetown  University  Press 
p:  800  537  5487  I  f:  410  516  6998 
www.press.georgetown.edu 


University  of  Scranton  Press 

p:  800  941  3081  I  f:  800  941  8804 
www.scrantonpress.com 


Faith  in  Focus 


Dodging  Traffic 

A  former  liberal/conservative  finds 
her  way  to  the  middle  of  the  road. 


BY  MARY  MALONEY  HAGGERTY 

Last  WEEK,  over  our 
Wednesday  morning  cup  of  cof- 
fee, a  conservative  Christian 
friend  smiled  as  she  told  me  I  am 
the  most  conservative  liberal  she  has  ever 
met!  There  was  a  time  when  this  would 
have  brought  anything  but  a  smile  to  my 
face.  But  that  day,  I  laughed  out  loud.  I 
thanked  her  for  recognizing  in  me  a 
hard-fought  battle  that  has  landed  me 
smack  dab  "in  the  middle  of  the  road." 

In  my  younger  years,  the  phrase 
"middle  of  the  road"  made  my  skin  crawl. 
I  was  not  going  to  be  wishy-washy  about 
the  things  in  life  that  really  mattered.  No, 
I  was  going  to  be  a  strong,  feminist 
Catholic  woman  who  fought  for  the  right 


causes.  And  the  right  causes  seemed  to 
me  to  be  the  "liberal"  ones. 

The  parish  I  chose  was  liberal  down 
to  its  toes.  We  used  inclusive  language  at 
every  turn  and  explored  new  ways  to 
imagine  God.  We  incorporated  aspects 
of  Eastern  religions  and  Native  American 
thought  into  parish  life,  and  we  turned  up 
our  noses  at  anything  that  smacked  of 
"old  Catholicism."  We  were  forging  a 
new  path  that  the  American  church  des- 
perately needed,  and  it  felt  good. 

That  lasted  until  I  began  to  see  cracks 
in  the  sidewalk  along  the  way.  A  few 
parishioners  wanted  to  start  a  prayer 
group  based  on  the  Rosary.  You  would 
have  thought  they  wanted  to  turn  the 


priest  around  and  bring  back  the  altar 
rail,  for  all  the  support  they  got.  Then 
there  was  the  new  employee  who  came 
through  the  library  in  her  first  week  and 
systematically  removed  any  literature 
that  could  be  construed  as  "conserva- 
tive." Wait  a  minute,  something  inside 
me  tugged;  isn't  that  censorship?  How  is 
that  a  liberal  stance? 

The  last  straw  for  me  was  a  run-in 
with  the  parish  director  of  adult  initia- 
tion. She  told  me  in  passing  that  she 
didn't  really  believe  in  Jesus  Christ. 
What  was  I  to  do  with  that?  The  rest  of 
the  staff  was  fine  with  her  belief  that  Jesus 
was  a  good  guy,  an  important  prophet 
and  man  of  history.  I  was  not.  I  was  all  in 
favor  of  new  ways  and  ideas,  of  change 
and  progress,  but  unless  I  had  missed 
something  big,  Jesus  Christ  was  still  the 
centerpiece  of  our  Catholic  faith.  If  being 
a  liberal  Catholic  meant  throwing  out  the 
baby  with  the  bathwater,  I  was  no  longer 
interested. 

So  I  found  myself  a  new  spiritual 
home — the  conservative  parish  on  the 
other  side  of  town.  Ah,  it  was  like  coming 
home  to  the  Catholic  Church  of  my 
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childhood.  I  loved  the  reverence  and  pas- 
sion for  the  faith,  the  incense  and  ritual. 
The  old  Irish  pastor's  jokes  were  balm  to 
my  spirit  after  the  intense  intellectual 
homilies  in  my  other  parish.  I  sat  back 
and  let  the  smells  and  sights  and  sounds 
of  Catholicism  wash  over  me  and  heal 
some  of  the  wounds  I  was  nursing — for  a 
while  anyway. 

Then,  slowly,  I  noticed  some  things 
that  concerned  me.  I  loved  stopping  by 
the  adoration  chapel  at  any  time  of  night 
or  day,  but  it  bothered  me  to  hear  folks 
citing  statistics  that  nothing  bad  hap- 
pened within  a  five-mile  radius  of  the 
parish  because  of  it.  I  believe  in  miracles, 
not  magic.  And  the  huge  "God  Is  Pro- 
Life"  banner  displayed  next  to  the  altar 
left  me  wondering  why  we  never  heard 
anything  from  the  pulpit  about  the  death 
penalty  or  root  causes  of  poverty.  I  began 
to  feel  tired  watching  the  energy  poured 
into  "dress-up  Sunday"  and  listening  to 
homilies  extolling  the  virtues  of  former 
times  and  the  dangers  of  today's  corrupt 
world. 

So  I  did  something  I  had  never  done 
before:  I  became  an  uninvolved  Catholic. 
I  still  went  to  Mass,  sometimes  the  9  a.m. 
weekday  Mass  with  the  dear  old  folks  of 
the  parish  whom  I  loved  from  afar.  But  I 
found  there  was  nothing  in  this  place  to 
throw  myself  behind.  So  I  didn't. 

On  long  walks  in  the  countryside  I 
pondered  all  of  this.  I  asked  God  to  help 
me  make  sense  of  it.  I  gradually  realized 
the  pressure  from  both  extremes  to  do  it 
their  way  had  me  feeling  bruised. 

Then  I  came  upon  a  few  words  of  the 
Rev.  Henri  Nouwen.  They  were  nothing 
new  or  earth-shattering,  but  profound 
nonetheless.  In  commenting  on  the 
plight  of  the  poor  in  Latin  America, 
Nouwen  explains  that  the  spiritual  jour- 
ney for  this  people  of  God  (and  for  all  of 
us)  is  not  a  journey  from  nothing  to 
something.  Rather,  it  is  a  journey  on 
which  they  (and  we)  have  already  met  the 
one  for  whom  we  are  all  searching.  In 
other  words,  Jesus  encounters  us  first! 
"Discipleship,"  he  writes,  "is  first  and 
foremost  the  response  to  an  invitation." 
The  saving  work  has  been  done;  the  vic- 
tory over  death  has  been  won.  The 
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world's  salvation  does  not  depend  upon 
our  actions.  Jesus  is  the  savior  of  the 
world,  and  we  are  free  to  respond  to  that 
good  news  without  fear. 

I  felt  as  if  my  eyes  were  being  opened. 
God's  love  is  at  the  center  of  everything.  It 
is  an  invitation,  setting  us  free  to  serve 
God's  kingdom.  I  had  felt  that  I  had  to 
hold  on  tighdy  to  a  carefully  crafted  set  of 
nuanced  beliefs  so  that  the  other  side 
would  not  gain  too  much  ground  and 
destroy  the  truth.  But  it  is  not  up  to  us  to 
put  our  spin  on  the  truth.  We  don't  have 
to  be  afraid  that  we  might  get  it  wrong, 
that  we  might  lose  ground  if  we  set  foot 


outside  our  chosen  "camp."  It  is  only  up  to 
us  to  respond  to  the  same  invitation  Jesus 
gave  the  disciples  when  they  asked  where 
he  was  staying:  "Come  and  see." 

From  the  "middle  of  the  road"  I  can 
see  in  all  directions.  I  can  reflect  on  my 
personal  encounters  with  the  God  of  love 
and  the  Christ  of  the  Gospels  and  not  feel 
compelled  to  jump  to  one  side  or  the 
other.  I  don't  have  to  carry  the  burden  of 
saving  the  world.  I  can  be  free  to  respond 
in  my  life  at  each  moment  to  God's  invita- 
tion. Hallelujah!  This  is,  indeed,  good 
news! 

This  is  not  to  say  it's  easy.  In  the  mid- 
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takes  many  forms. 
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Integrity  is  not  just  a  word  to  us.  We  are  the  Trappist  monks  of 
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New  Releases 

FALL  2005 


CHARLES  DE  FOUCAULD 

In  the  Footsteps  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth 

Annie  of  Jesus 
Preface  by  Ian  Lathan 

Little  Sister  Annie  of  Jesus  presents  the  life  and  writings  of 
the  universal  brother,  one  of  the  great  spiritual  figures  of 
the  twentieth  century.  Born  in  1859  into  an  aristocratic 
family,  in  the  prime  of  his  life  de  Foucauld  retreated  from 
France  to  the  Sahara,  where  he  lived  among  the  local  Muslim 
Tuaregs.  He  was  assassinated  in  1916. 

Paper:  1-56548-229-8,  104  pp.,  $12.95. 

THOMAS  MERTON 

I  Have  Seen  What  I  Was  Looking  For 

M.  Basil  Pennington  (ed.) 

An  engaging  approach  for  new  readers  and  a  refreshing 
review  for  long-time  Merton  fans,  this  carefully  planned 
anthology  by  a  fellow  monk  and  a  friend  abounds  with 
helpful  insights  into  the  life  and  writings  of  the  most 
influential  spiritual  mentor  of  our  time. 

William  H.  Shannon 

Author  of  Silent  Lamp; 
The  Thomas  Merton  Story 

Paper:  1-56548-225-5,  260  pp.,  $19.95. 

ON  OUR  PILGRIMAGE  TO  ETERNITY 

99  SAYINGS  by  John  Paul  II 

Stephen  Liesenfeld  (ed.) 

For  26  years,  Pope  John  Paul  II  has  offered  clear  guidance  for 
all  people.  Enjoy  these  inspirational  reflections  by  a  tireless 
fighter  for  peace  and  justice,  for  dialogue  and  human  rights. 
They  convey  a  central  creed  that  John  Paul  II  proclaimed 
beyond  all  religious  boundaries:  the  good  news  of  Jesus, 
humanity  s  friend  and  savior,  and  his  relevance  to  our  own 
life  and  times. 

Paper:  1-56548-230-1,  112  pp.,  $9.95. 
Hardcover:  1-56548-198-4,  112  pp.,  $14.95. 

WORDS  OF  HOPE  AND  HEALING 

99  SAYINGS  by  Henri  Nouwen 

Jeff  Imbach  (ed.) 

This  meditative  introduction  to  the  thought  of  one  of  the  most 
beloved  writers  of  our  time  offers  a  fresh  and  poignant 
experience  of  Nouwen  s  thoughts  and  words.  It  will  appeal  to 
his  many  devoted  readers  and  open  the  way  to  those  who  may 
not  yet  have  discovered  him. 

Hardcover:  1-56548-227-1,  112  pp.,  $14.95. 
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die  of  the  road,  sometimes  the  traffic  can 
get  downright  scary.  Maybe  it  is  this  chal- 
lenge that  has  led  to  such  strong  polariza- 
tion today  in  our  church  and  country.  It 
seems  that  both  the  left  and  the  right  are 
vying  for  air  time,  for  our  allegiance  and 
for  our  votes.  The  attitude  "you're  either 
for  us  or  against  us"  leaves  little  room  for 
authentic  response. 

Few  things  get  under  my  skin  as  much 
as  assumptions  made  about  my  beliefs 
based  on  where  I  live,  attend  church,  vote 
or  play.  I  do  not  fit  into  a  box  based  on 
demographics  or  education  or  income. 
The  only  box  I  am  willing  to  climb  into  is 
that  of  my  faith.  Sometimes  that  means  a 
vote  for  the  right,  other  times  a  vote  for 
the  left.  Always  it  is  a  response  to  an  invi- 
tation. 

I  am  grateful  that  there  are  others 
who  have  modeled  this  for  me.  After  the 
death  of  Pope  John  Paul  II,  the  conser- 
vative network  held  him  up  as  a  champi- 
on of  conservatism;  the  more  liberal 
reports  focused  on  his  unwavering  fight 
against  oppression  worldwide.  No  one 
could  put  him  in  a  box.  He  was  a  servant 
of  God,  responding  always  to  the  call  of 
Christ. 

Archbishop  Oscar  Romero,  a  vocal 
champion  for  the  poor  in  his  native  El 
Salvador,  remained  true  to  his  tradition- 
al Catholic  roots  while  at  the  same  time 
becoming  a  strong  social  critic.  Dorothy 
Day,  founder  of  the  Catholic  Worker 
movement,  whom  many  feared  and 
labeled  a  Communist  because  of  her  rad- 
ical stance  on  poverty  and  possessions, 
was  at  the  same  time  a  spokesperson  for 
deeply  held  traditional  Catholic  values. 
The  liberation  spirituality  and  theology 
of  Gustavo  Gutierrez  has  made  many 
American  Catholics  (and  our  late  pope 
himself)  suspicious  of  his  "liberal"  lean- 
ings; yet  his  ideas  are  founded  strictly  on 
Catholic  and  biblical  principles  and  fed 
by  the  experiences  of  the  great  saints. 

These  people  inspire  me  to  sit  com- 
fortably in  the  middle  of  the  road  and 
not  be  afraid  to  respond  however  I  must 
to  each  passing  issue.  I  can  have  coffee 
with  my  conservative  Christian  friend 
and  listen  to  her  views  without  feeling 
threatened.  I  may  disagree  with  some 
and  agree  with  others.  From  my  vantage 
point  it  does  not,  matter.  I  am  free  to 
respond  to  Jesus'  invitation  to  "come  and 
see"  where  he  lives.  0 
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Make  Mass  a 


Livelier,  More  Joyeul 

Celebration  


Celebrating  Good  Liturgy 

A  Guide  to  the  Ministries  of  the  Mass 
EDITED  BY  JAMES  MARTIN,  S.J. 

Participation  in  the  Mass  is  the  one  experi- 
ence that  all  active  Catholics  share.  Millions 
of  Catholics  attend  Mass  regularly.  The 
articles  collected  in  Celebrating  Good  Liturgy, 
derived  from  a  popular  series  in  America  magazine, 
show  how  the  church's  central  act  of  worship  can  be 
a  richer  experience  for  everyone.  The  essays,  written 
by  the  most  accomplished  liturgists  in  the  country, 
look  at  the  "roles"  of  all  the  people  involved  in  the 
Mass — the  congregation,  presider,  deacons,  lectors, 
musicians,  eucharistic  ministers,  ministers  of  hospi- 
tality. They  examine  each  role,  and  offer  a  wealth  of 
practical  advice  to  deepen  Catholics'  appreciation  of 
the  Mass. 

The  articles  in  Celebrating  Good  Liturgy  are  written  in 
an  accessible,  popular  style,  and  comprise  one  of  the 
most  popular  series  of  articles  in  the  history  of  America 
magazine.  They  will  prove  helpful  to  everyone  involved 
in  the  Mass — from  those  who  plan  the  liturgy  to  those 
Catholics  who  regularly  participate  in  the  church's 
great  sacrament. 

$11.95  Paperback  •  2119-X  •  108  pgs  •  August  2005 


JAMES  MARTIN,  S.J.  is  an  associate  editor  of 
America  magazine,  the  national  Catholic  weekly. 
He  is  the  author  of  In  Good  Company. 
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ALSO  AVAILABLE 

Awake  My  Soul 
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/    "'Ik      "yATTERING    NABOBS  of 

I^L        negativism"     was  the 
phrase  Spiro  T.  Agnew 
JL.     ^    used  to  describe  the  press 
when  he  addressed  the  convention  of 
California  Republicans  on  Sept.  11,  1970. 
The  vice  president  had  his  own  reasons  for 
despising  what  he  called  "the  effete  corps 
of  impudent  snobs."  Local  reporters  kept 
poking  into  the  stories  of  his  shady  deal- 
ings as  governor  of  Maryland,  and  when 
Richard  Nixon  tapped  him  for  the  nation- 
al ticket,  the  Washington  press  corps  took 
up  the  hunt.  Mr.  Agnew  would  finally 
n  Oct.  10,  1973.  His  words  marked 
a  milestone  on  the  road  to  a  new  strategy 
sidential  handling  of  the  press  corps. 

elt,  Truman,  to  some 
I  to  an  extraordinary 
ried  to  control  the 
harm.  It  worked, 
were  often  hostile 
ted  their  subjects 
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respectfully  and,  in  hindsight,  perhaps  too 
gently. 

The  move  toward  overt  animosity 
began  with  Lyndon  Johnson  and  the 
Vietnam  War,  and  escalated  dramatically 
during  the  Nixon  years  with  Watergate 
and  the  Pentagon  Papers.  Since  the  gov- 
ernment could  no  longer  control  the  press, 
it  simply  tried  to  discredit  reporters  for 
their  "liberal  bias."  The  strategy  of  vilifica- 
tion has  been  extremely  effective.  As  the 
country  receives  its  news  about  the  war  in 
Iraq  or  hurricane  relief  efforts  after 
Katrina,  it  wonders  how  much  is  govern- 
ment-controlled propaganda  and  how 
much  is  part  of  a  vast  left-wing  conspiracy 
to  "get  Bush."  Amid  the  barrage  of  com- 
puter-generated graphics,  high-tech  sets 
and  impeccable  hairstyles  that  make  up 
television  news  today,  can  we  believe  any- 
thing? It  makes  us  long  for  an  earlier,  more 
secure  time,  when  Walter  Cronkite  was 
"the  most  trusted  man  in  America"  and 
when  most  of  us  still  remembered  Edward 
R.  Murrow  with  reverence  as  the  reporter 
who  set  the  standard  for  quality  broadcast- 
ing. As  respect  for  the  media  sank,  Murrow 


and  Cronkite  have  risen  to  mythic  status. 
Everybody  needs  a  hero,  even  if  we  have  to 
make  them  larger  than  they  were. 

Good  Night,  and  Good  Luck  is  both 
George  Clooney's  tribute  to  Murrow  and 
his  attempt  to  force  us  to  re-examine  the 
relationship  between  the  press  and  power 
in  its  many  guises.  As  director  and  co-writ- 
er with  Grant  Heslov,  Clooney  has  clearly 
outgrown  his  image  as  a  romantic  leading 
man  with  cartoonish  good  looks  and  self- 
deprecating  grin.  With  this  film  he  follows 
in  the  boorprints  of  Clint  Eastwood,  the 
one-time  action  hero  who  became  one  of 
the  most  thoughtful  filmmakers  of  the 
decade. 

Shot  in  black  and  white,  this  film  % 
evokes  memories  of  the  gray  television  g 
images  of  the  early  1950's.  The  press  | 
room  at  CBS  skulks  behind  curtains  of  Z 

ID 

cigarette  smoke.  It's  suffocating,  claustro-  § 
phobic  in  there.  When  the  team  wants  to  t 
see  the  early  reviews  of  their  work,  they  > 
dispatch  their  one  woman  producer  to  £ 
fetch  the  newspapers  as  though  she  were  8 
an  errand  boy,  and  she  never  questions  her  g 
role.  Clooney  reproduces  an  era  with  the  °- 
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meticulous  detail  of  a  Fred  Wiseman  docu- 
mentary, but  he  leaves  little  doubt  that  he  is 
dealing  with  contemporary  issues  that  all  ot 
us  should  be  thinking  about,  long  and  hard. 

The  Murrow  era  at  CBS  coincided 
w  ith  the  most  fevered  years  of  the  cold 
war,  and  because  of  the  dangers  both  real 
and  imagined,  a  sad  paranoia  infected  the 
national  psyche.  Brain-washing,  propa- 
ganda, infiltration,  blacklist  and  fellow 
traveler  became  terms  of  common  usage, 
and  demagogues  by  the  score,  in  politics 
and  in  the  press  alike,  built  reputations  on 
unmasking  Reds.  A  vague,  unsubstantiated 
suggestion  that  someone  were  somehow 
soft  on  Communism  could  wreck  a  career. 
The  assault  on  civil  liberties  and  due  pro- 
cess gained  acceptance  on  the  grounds 
that  the  enemy  was  ruthless  and  must  be 
dealt  with  by  equally  ruthless  tactics. 
Anyone  who  hesitated,  questioned  or 
challenged  the  vigor  of  the  anti- 
Communist  crusade  could  in  turn  be 
branded  disloyal.  A  friend,  business  associ- 
ate or  family  member  with  questionable 
political  beliefs  could  bring  an  automatic 
conviction  of  guilt  by  association.  Senator 
Joseph  McCarthy  of  Wisconsin  was  the 
most  notorious  of  the  militant  Red 


hunters,  but  he  was  not  alone.  Far  from  it. 

The  point  is  crucial.  Clooney  does  not 
exhume  the  remains  of  McCarthyism,  the 
man,  his  cause,  his  savage  methods  or — as 
we've  come  to  understand — the  reason- 
able grounds  for  some  of  his  intemperate 
allegations.  He  examines  instead  the  mass 
hysteria  that  allowed  the  climate  of  intim- 
idation to  flourish.  He  uses  Edward  R. 
Murrow  as  the  experienced  reporter  and 
analyst  who  steps  back  from  the  personal- 
ities and  petty  conflicts  and  tries  to  raise  a 
voice  of  reason  above  the  din  of  contro- 
versy. As  Murrow,  David  Straithairn  never 
gloats  in  victory.  In  a  series  of  programs, 
Murrow  quietly  and  deliberately  exposes 
the  brutal  tactics  of  the  charlatans  and  the 
complacency  of  those  who  condone  it.  In 
the  epilogue  to  his  famous  "See  It  Now" 
broadcast  of  March  9,  1954,  Murrow  ends 
his  examination  of  McCarthy's  tactics 
with  a  Shakespearean  challenge  not  to  the 
senator  but  to  his  television  audience: 
"The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  stars 
but  in  ourselves." 

In  his  determination  to  restore  some 
sense  of  due  process  to  those  rashly 
accused,  Murrow  had  to  confront  a  battle 
on  two  fronts.  While  McCarthy  and  his 


friends  in  the  right-wing  press  conduct  a 
full-scale  attack  from  without,  Murrow  is 
locked  in  an  ultimately  more  lethal  internal 
struggle  with  CBS.  The  head  of  CBS 
News,  Fred  Friendly  (played  in  a  beautiful- 
ly understated  style  by  George  Clooney), 
supports  Murrow  without  qualification,  but 
the  president  of  CBS,  William  S.  Paley 
(Frank  Langella),  struggles  to  sort  out  his 
loyalties  to  the  news  division,  the  sponsors, 
the  audience  and  the  corporation.  Murrow 
never  hesitates,  but  Paley  wrestles  with  his 
conflicting  responsibilities.  This  is  Paley's 
story  as  much  as  Murrow's.  He  backs 
Murrow,  but  shortly  after  the  McCarthy 
program,  he  decides  to  move  "See  It  Now" 
from  its  weekly  Tuesday  night  slot  and 
make  it  a  five-time-a-year  program  in  the 
"intellectual  ghetto"  on  Sunday  afternoon. 
"See  It  Now"  would  be  replaced  with  "The 
$64,000  Question,"  a  proven  audience 
pleaser,  advertising  draw  and  ratings 
builder.  Within  a  few  years,  "See  It  Now" 
would  be  gone  altogether,  and  Sunday 
afternoon  would  become  consecrated  to 
professional  football. 

Murrow  had  another  great  moment, 
one  not  included  in  the  film.  On 
Thanksgiving  Day  1960,  "CBS  Reports" 
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aired  "Harvest  of  Shan  "  a  documentary 
on  the  exploitation  int  workers  in 

American  agriculture.  Since  many  food 
processing  companies  advertised  on  CBS, 
the  reaction  was  predictable.  Within 
months  Murrow  left  CBS  to 
join  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion as  director  of  the  United 
States  Information  Service.  In 
May  1961,  Newton  Minnow, 
Kennedy's  pick  to  chair  the 
Federal  Communications 
Commission,  described  com- 
mercial television  as  "a  vast 
wasteland." 

As  a  film,  "Good  Night, 
and  Good  Luck"  rises  so  far 
above  current  popular  movies 
that  it  might  be  a  separate 
medium.  Clooney  has  woven 
archival  footage  of  Senator 
McCarthy  and  the  television 
programs  of  the  era  into  a  dra- 
matic reconstruction  of  events 
at  CBS.  It  includes  virtually  no  action 
and  rarely  leaves  the  offices  of  Black 
Rock,  the  corporate  headquarters  on 
Sixth  Avenue.  Quite  simply,  this  is  a 
beautiful,  innovative,  thoughtful,  intense 
and  disturbing  film. 


Yet  ultimately,  it  is  a  tragedy.  As  histo- 
ry played  out  over  the  last  50  years, 
Murrow  lost  on  all  counts.  The  govern- 
ment once  again  questions  the  loyalty  of 
anyone  who  dares  question  its  policies. 


Patricia  Clarkson  and  Robert  Downey  Jr. 


Instead  of  a  war  on  Communism,  we 
have  a  war  on  terror,  and  if  the  fear  quo- 
tient is  kept  high  enough,  many  can  be 
persuaded  that  the  abridgement  of  civil 
liberties  is  a  small  sacrifice  to  pay  for  vic- 
tory. The  television  industry  has  no  more 


taste  for  controversy  now  than  it  had  in 
Murrow's  time.  The  ghetto  has  moved 
from  Sunday  afternoon  to  Sunday  morn- 
ing, but  the  peak  viewing  hours  remain 
dedicated  to  moronic  reality  shows,  vapid 
sitcoms  and  lurid  police  dramas. 
These  generate  the  revenues,  and 
broadcasting  is  a  business.  The 
alternatives,  public  television  and 
radio,  live  under  the  constant 
threat  of  funding  cuts  for  failure 
to  follow  the  party  line. 

In  the  film  Murrow  and  his 
team  seized  the  potential  of  tele- 
vision and  used  it  as  an  instru- 
ment to  question  the  anti- 
Communist  hysteria  of  the  day. 
George  Clooney  has  done  the 
same.  It  does  not  happen  very 
often.  In  1958  Murrow  warned  a 
convention  of  the  Radio 
Television  News  Directors 
Association:  "Our  history  will  be 
what  we  make  it.  If  we  go  on  as  we 
are,  then  history  will  take  its  revenge,  and 
retribution  will  not  limp  in  catching  up 
with  us."  Clooney  quotes  the  speech  at 
length  and,  with  no  little  irony,  might 
add  for  today's  audience:  "Good  night, 
and  good  luck." 
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This  is  a  major  revision 
of  Father  Rohr's  classic 
work  The  Wild  Man's 
Journey.  The  revised  edi- 
tion is  even  more  useful  for  men's  groups  and 
retreats.  "Every  man  who  seriously  desires  to 
appreciate  masculinity  and  to  face  reality,  his 
own  soul,  his  place  in  the  Gospel  and  in  socie- 
ty, as  well  as  his  need  for  conversion  and 
growth  will  be  challenged  by  this  book." — 
Pecos  Benedictine  Book  Nook 

ISBN  0-867 1 6-740-8  Order  #  B7408  $  1 2.95 

APOCALYPSE 

A  Catholic  Perspective 
on  the  Book  of 
Revelation 

Stephen  C.  Doyle,  O.F.M. 

Doyle  uses  a  three- 
pronged  approach  to 
deciphering  the  Book  of 
Revelation.  He  helps  the 
reader  to:  examine  the 
text  in  light  of  its  original  language,  understand 
what  the  human  author  meant  to  communi- 
cate, and  determine  the  literary  form  used. 
Each  chapter  begins  with  a  passage  of  the 
Book  of  Revelation,  followed  by  an  explanation 
that  searches  for  the  main  theme  in  that  pas- 
sage, and  concludes  with  a  reflection. 

ISBN  0-867 1 6-57 1  -5  Order  #  B57 1 5  $  1 6.95 

THOMAS  MERTON 

An  Introduction 

William  H.  Shannon 
Foreword  by  Robert 
Toth 

In  this  revised  edition  of 
'Something  of  a  Rebel,' 
Shannon  presents 
Merton's  life  story,  the 
major  themes  of  his  writ- 
ings, and  a  possible  order  for  reading  his  books 
as  one  enters  into  the  huge  library  of  Merton 
work.  "Precisely  what  is  needed  today  to  intro- 
duce a  whole  new  audience  to  the  life  and 
writings  of  Thomas  Merton." — Br.  Patrick  Hart, 
O.C.S.O.,  General  Editor  of  the  Merton  Journals 

ISBN  0-867 1 6-7 1 0-6  Order  #  B7 1 06  $  1 6.95 


\  vticam  ii  Tonvi 


VATICAN  II  TODAY 

Calling  Catholics  to 
Holiness  and  Service 

Edited  by  Judy  Ball 

Vatican  II  Today  shows  how 
the  Council  continues  to 
challenge  us  today.The 
authors  (Diane  Bergant, 
C.S.A.,  Bishop  Robert  F. 
Morneau, Thomas 
Richstatter,  O.F.M.  John  Roberto, William  H. 
Shannon,  Karen  Sue  Smith,  Brennan  and  Marie 
Hill  and  Jack  Wintz,  O.F.M.)  address  Catholic 
identity,  the  Mass,  sacraments,  ecumenism. 
Scripture,  ministry.  Church,  marriage  and  family, 
and  discipleship. 

"Optimism,  hope  and  vision!  That  was  Vatican 
II,  and  it  is  still  alive  in  this  wonderful  collection 
of  reflections." — Richard  Rohr,  O.F.M. 

ISBN  0-86716-670-3  Order  #  B6703  $10.95 

MY  JOY,  MY 
SORROW 

Karen  Ann's  Mother 
Remembers 

Julia  Duane  Quinlan 
Foreword  by  Bishop 
Frank  Rodimer 

In  this  poignant,  spiritual 
memoir  Julia  Duane 
Quinlan  recalls  not  only 
Karen  Ann  Quinlan's  life  and  long  death,  but  her 
own  ordinary  beginnings  that  helped  form  a 
deep  inner  faith  and  strong  moral  compass.  Julia 
Quinlan  chronicles  her  joy  and  sorrow  and  how 
she  used  the  tragedy  of  her  daughter's  life  to 
change  the  lives  of  countless  others  by  crusading 
for  hospice  care  for  the  dying  and  their  families. 

ISBN  0-86716-663-0  Order  #  B6630  $14.95 

THE  HUMILITY  OF 
GOD 

A  Franciscan  Perspective 

Ilia  Delio,  O.S.F. 

The  Humility  of  God:  A 
Franciscan  Perspective  is 
the  first  extensive  treat- 
ment of  a  Franciscan  the- 
ology of  divine  humility. 
Through  the  lens  of  St. 
Bonaventure's  theology,  Ilia  Delio  searches  for 
God  today  "in  a  fast-paced,  scientific  world  that 
in  many  ways  views  God  as  an  unnecessary 
hypothesis." 

ISBN  0-86716-675-4  Order  #  B6754  $13.95 


My  Joy, 

"»Sorrow 


VV  Francis  and  Clare 
in  peel  rii 


FRANCIS  AND 
CLARE  IN  POETRY 

An  Anthology 

Edited  by  Janet  McCann 
and  David  Craig 
Foreword  by  Murray 
Bodo,  O.F.M. 

This  is  a  comprehensive 
collection  of  poems  writ- 
ten by  and  about  Saints 
Francis  and  Clare. The  poetry  in  this  anthology 
is  as  timeless  and  memorable  as  the  masters 
who  wrote  them  and  includes  poems  by 
Gerard  Manley  Hopkins, Thomas  Merton, Alfred 
Lord  Tennyson,  William  Wordsworth  and  more. 

ISBN  0-86716-635-5  Order  #  B6355  $14.95 


CELEB  RATI  N 
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CATHOLIC 
FAMILIES 


CELEBRATING 
FAITH 

Year-Round  Activities  for 
Catholic  Families 

Mary  Cronk  Farrell 

For  each  holiday,  season, 
milestone  or  celebration, 
both  religious  and  secu- 
lar, Farrell  provides  fami- 
ly-friendly activities  and 
reflections  for  parents  to  share  their  Catholic 
faith  with  their  young  children. "This  book 
seeks  to  provide  you  with  practical  help  in 
teaching  your  children  Christian  values  and 
fostering  faith  in  everyday  family  life,"  writes 
the  author. 

ISBN  0-867 1 6-66 1  -4  Order  #  B66 1 4  $  I  1 .95 


Prayer 
Services 

for 
Parishes 


PRAYER  SERVICES 
FOR  PARISHES 

Karen  Berry,  O.S.F. 

Prayer  Services  for  Parishes 
offers  forty-nine  flexible 
resources  for  the  parish 
faith  community. 
Arranged  by  topic,  the 
services  provide  prayers 
for:  the  liturgical  year, 
seasons  and  holidays,  special  saints,  religious 
education  programs,  parish  groups,  sacraments 
and  special  concerns 

ISBN  0-86716-586-3  Order  #  B5863  $9.95 
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DOK  RELEASES 


50  ways 
to  prayy 

,  matter 
how  c  1 
you  reel 


THROUGH  THE  YEAR 
WITH  OSCAR  ROMERO 

Daily  Meditations 
Translated  by  Irene  B.  Hodgson, 
Ph.D. 

Twenty-five  years  after  the 
assassination  of  Archbishop 
Oscar  Romero  of  San  Salvador,  his  words  con- 
tinue to  challenge  us. This  volume  presents  a 
selection  of  texts  from  the  slain  archbishop's 
homilies,  one  reading  per  day  for  a  year  of 
reflection  and  personal  prayer.  Archbishop 
Romero's  homilies  address  persecution,  idola- 
try, forgiveness,  conformity,  sin,  the  prophetic 
church,  the  suffering  of  the  poor,  conversion, 
love  of  God  and  your  neighbor. 

ISBN  0-86716-695-9  Order  #  B6959  $12.95 

GOD,  I  HAVE  ISSUES 

50  Ways  to  Pray  No  Matter 
How  You  Feel 

Mark  E.Thibodeaux,  S.J. 

God,  /  Have  Issues  is  a  gentle 
call  to  prayer  using  our  emo- 
tions, trusting  our  problems 
and  joys  to  a  God  who  wishes  to  share  them 
all  with  us.  Each  "issue"  opens  with  a  Scripture 
passage,  includes  a  reflection,  prayer  pointers 
and  words  to  take  with  you.  "It  is  a  great  idea 
to  pray  with  our  emotions. The  core  of  our 
Christian  faith  is  our  belief  in  an  incarnate 
God. We  believe  that  God  loves  us  so  much 
that  he  became  one  of  us,"  says  Thibodeaux. 

ISBN  0-867 1 6-536-7  Order  #  B5367  $  1 2.95 

UNTILTHE  TRUMPET 
SOUNDS 

Seeking  Holiness  Now 

Zachary  Grant,  O.F.M.  Cap. 
Foreword  by  Archbishop  Sean 
Patrick  O'Malley,  O.F.M.  Cap. 

Seeking  holiness  is  not  an  easy 
undertaking,  says  Grant.There  are  no  short- 
cuts, and  sanctity  "does  not  just  happen." 
Father  Grant  knows  that  achieving  holiness  is 
not  a  task  for  the  faint  of  heart,  but  he  assures 
us  that  all  people,  whether  currently  lost  or 
actively  seeking  God,  possess  the  strength  and 
desire  to  know  God  now. 

7 !  6-629-0  Order  #  B6290  $  1 3.95 


HERE  ON  THE  WAY  TO 
THERE 

A  Catholic  Perspective  on 
Dying  and  What  Follows 

William  H.  Shannon 

In  this  gentle,  witty  book, 
William  Shannon  tackles  essen- 
tial questions.  How  can  a  mature  consideration 
of  death  contribute  to  a  richer,  more  complete 
life?  How  can  we  face  the  inevitable  with  good 
sense,  dignity  and  faith?  What  do  we,  as 
Catholics,  believe  about  life  after  death? 

ISBN  0-867 1 6-596-0  Order  #  B5960  $  1 2.95 

HEALING  TROUBLED 
HEARTS 

Daily  Spiritual  Exercises 

Lyn  Holley  Doucet 

In  this  fifteen-week  program, 
Healing  Troubled  Hearts  calls  us 
to  take  a  break  from  our  har- 
ried lives,  to  overcome  the  hurt  of  a  lifetime 
and  to  embrace  life  renewed.  Each  day's  entry 
begins  with  an  inspirational  quote  and  contains 
a  meditation,  suggestions  for  journaling  or 
reflection,  and  ends  with  a  prayer. This  adapt- 
able program  works  for  groups  or  individuals. 

ISBN  0-867 1 6-6 1 2-6  Order#  B6 1 26  $  1 3.95 

AMERICAN  AND 
CATHOLIC 

A  Popular  History  of 
Catholicism  in  the  United 
States 

Clyde  F.  Crews 

"...  a  complete  and  balanced  presentation  of 
the  story  of  the  American  Catholic  people. 
Father  Crews  writes  with  a  pronounced  pas- 
toral sense  and  scholarly  accuracy." — James 
Hennessey,  S.J. 

"This  is  real  history,  not  a  mere  chronicle  of 
events,  as  is  evident  from  the  author's  deft  and 
balanced  handling  of  such  controversial  topics 
as  the  evangelization  of  the  North  Americans, 
slavery,  Americanism  and  the  role  of  women  in 
American  Catholic  history."  — Church 

ISBN  0-867 1 6-553-7  Order  #  B5537  $  1 4.95 


FRANCISCAN 


FRANCISCAN  PRAYER 

Ilia  Delio,  O.S.F. 

Delio  clearly  outlines  what  it 
means  to  pray  as  a  Franciscan. 
She  brings  to  light  the  "con- 
templative," "cosmic"  and 
"evangelizing"  aspects  of 
Franciscan  prayer.  "A  significant  contribution, 
beautifully  presented." — Lawrence  S.  Cunningham, 
University  of  Notre  Dame 

ISBN  0-867 1 6-6 1 4-2  Order  #  B6 1 42  $  1 2.95 

FRANCIS  OFASSISI 

Writer  and  Spiritual  Master 

Thaddee  Matura,  O.F.M. 
Translated  by  Paul  Lachance, 
O.F.M. 

Foreword  by  Jean-Francois 
Godet-Calogeras 

So  many  study  Francis'  life,  yet  not  until 
recently  have  theologians  begun  to  take  seri- 
ously Francis'  simple,  yet  powerful  words 
about  God,  the  Trinity  and  the  Christian  jour- 
ney. This  book  brings  St.  Francis'  writings  to 
the  forefront  and  shows  how  this  simple  and 
uneducated  man  left  behind  a  body  of  writing. 

ISBN  0-86716-660-6  Order  #  B6606  $7.95 

ANTHONY  OF  PADUA 

Saint  of  the  People 
His  Life,  Legends  and  Popular 
Devotions 

Edited  byJackWmtz,  O.F.M. 

Outlines  the  life  and  legends  of 
this  popular  saint,  show  his 
spiritual  brotherhood  with  St.  Francis, 
Anthony's  life  as  a  contemplative,  and  a  guide 
to  the  places  where  he  lived  and  ministered. 
Includes  a  novena  and  information  on  Anthony 
shrines. 

ISBN  0-86716-583-9  Order  #  B5839  $6.95 

INSTRUMENTS  OF 
CHRIST 

Reflections  on  the  Peace 
Prayer  of  Saint  Francis  of  Assisi 

Albert  Haase,  O.F.M. 

"I  wrote  Instruments  of  Christ 
for  ordinary  people,  like  myself,  who  pray  the 
Peace  Prayer  every  day"  writes  Haase.  He 
explores  six  seeds  he  says  we  need  to  sow  if 
Easter  Peace  is  to  blossom  in  this  world-love, 
forgiveness,  faith,  hope,  light  and  joy. 

ISBN  0-86716-572-3  Order  #  B5723  $7.95 


VISIT  YOUR  LOCAL  BOOKSTORE,  OR  ORDER  DIRECT 


^su  NEW  AND  BESTSELLING  AUDIOBOOKS 


RONALD  ROLHEISER,  O.M.I. 


SrorgoHvi\ 
Imonu; 


FORGOTTEN  AMONG 
THE  LILIES 

Learning  to  Love 
Beyond  Our  Fears 

Ronald  Rolheiser,  O.M.I. 
Read  by  Jim  Luken 

Rohlheiser  explores  the  debili- 
tating obsessions  that  often  dominate  our  lives 
and  offers  down-to-earth  guidance  for  learning 
to  leave  our  fears,  anxieties,  and  guilt  "forgot- 
ten among  the  lilies."  Only  by  trusting  in  God's 
grace  and  providence,  Rolheiser  argues,  can  we 
move  beyond  our  obsessions  and  rejoice  in 
what  we  have  and  who  we  are. 

6  cassettes: 

ISBN  0-867 1 6-7 1 5-7  Order  #  A7 1 57  $46.95 

7  cds: 

ISBN  0-867 1 6-7 1 4-9  Order  #  A7 1 49  $4 1 .95 


THE  RESTLESS 
HEART 


Finding  Our  Spiritual  Home 
in  Times  of  Loneliness 

Ronald  Rolheiser  O.M.I. 
Read  by  Paul  Smith 

Rolheiser  identifies  different 
types  of  loneliness  and  discusses  the  danger 
and  opportunities  they  represent  in  our  lives. 
Using  contemporary  parables  from  literature, 
film,  and  his  own  life,  he  shows  that  loneliness 
can  be  a  tremendously  creative  and  even  valu- 
able force  when  it  is  recognized.  Rolheiser 
offers  a  distinctly  Christian  approach  to  living 
an  examined,  involved  life. 

4  cassettes: 

SBN  0-86716-649-5  Order  #A6495  $34.95 

5  cds: 

ISBN  0-86716-650-9  Order  #A6509  $34.95 

THE  HOLY 
LONGING 

The  Search  for  Christian 
Spirituality 

Ronald  Rolheiser,  O.M.I. 
Read  by  Bill  Loran 

Rolheiser  defines  how  spiritu- 
ality impacts  every  aspect  of  the  human  expe- 
rience. He  combines  good  sense  and  insight 
with  genuine  sympathy  and  understanding  to 
help  all  of  us  who  struggle  spiritually. 

6  cassettes: 

ISBN  0-86716-434-4  Order  #A4344  $29.95 

9  cds: 

ISBN  0-86716-566-9  Order  #A5669  $42.95 


HENRI  J.M.  NOUWEN 


THE  INNER 
VOICE  OF  LOVE 

A  Journey  Through  Anguish  to 
Freedom 

Henri  J.  M.  Nouwen 
Read  by  Murray  Bodo,  O.F.M. 

Written  during  a  period  when 
Nouwen's  self-esteem  evaporated  and  God 
seemed  entirely  unreal,  this  book  is  a  spiritual 
aid  for  all  men  and  women  who  have  to  live 
through  the  pain  of  broken  relationships  or  a 
dark  night  of  the  soul.  In  offering  the  listener 
courage  and  hope  Nouwen  urges, "Do  not 
hesitate  to  love  and  to  love  deeply." 

2  cassettes: 

ISBN  0-86716-437-9  Order  #A4379  $14.95 

2  cds: 

ISBN  0-86716-7521  Order  #A752I  $20.95 


WITH  BURNING 
HEARTS 

A  Meditation  on  the 
Eucharistic  Life 

Henri  I.M.  Nouwen 


Nouwen  uses  the  story  of  the 
disciples  on  their  way  to 
Emmaus  to  offer  us  a  richer  understanding  of 
the  Eucharist.  As  we  travel  with  them  from 
mourning  to  discernment,  from  invitation  to  inti- 
macy, and  from  community  to  going  forth  to  wit- 
ness, we  realize  that  what  we  are  celebrating  and 
what  we  are  being  called  to  live  are  the  same. 

2  cassettes: 

ISBN  0-86716-706-8  Order  #A7068  $20.95 

2  cds: 

ISBN  0-86716-707-6  A7076  $20.95 


THE  RETURN 
OF  THE  PRODIG/ 
SON 


A  Story  of  Homecoming 

Henri  J.M.  Nouwen 
Read  by  Dan  Anderson,  O.F.M. 

This  powerful  meditation  illu- 
minates the  Gospel  story  of  The  Return  of  the 
Prodigal  Son.  Nouwen  discovers  anew  the  real- 
ity of  God's  unconditional  love.  Nouwen  inter- 
weaves elements  of  art  history,  memoir  and 
self-help.  He  speaks  to  all  who  have  known 
loneliness,  dejection,  jealousy  or  anger  and 
invites  them  to  homecoming,  affirmation  and 
reconciliation. 

4  cassettes: 

ISBN  0-86716-739-4  Order  #A7394  $32.95 

4  cds: 

ISBN  0-86716-738-6  Order  #A7386  $29.95 


ROBERT  ELLSBERG 


THE  SAINTS'  GUIDE  TO 
HAPPINESS 

Robert  Ellsberg 
Read  by  Paul  Smith 

This  book  offers  a  series  of 
"lessons"  in  the  life  of  the  spir- 
it. Our  guides  are  the  saints: 
historical  figures  like  Francis  of  Assisi  and  Teresa 
of  Avila,  and  moderns  such  as  Dorothy  Day  and 
Henri  J.  Nouwen.  Figures  familiar  from  stained- 
glass  windows  become  exemplars  not  just  of 
holy  piety  but  of  "life  in  abundance,"  the  quality 
in  which  happiness  and  holiness  converge. 

5  cassettes: 

ISBN  0-86716-  647-9  Order  #A6479  $36.95 

5  CDs: 

ISBN  0-86716-648-7  Order  #A6487  $34.95 


PAUL  WILKES 


THE  SEVEN  SECRETS 
OF  SUCCESSFUL 
CATHOLICS 

Paul  Wilkes 
Read  by  the  Author 

Successful  Catholics  says  Wilkes: 
Stay  close  to  the  Eucharist,  are 
members  of  a  faith  community,  rely  on  their 
conscience  and  good  judgment — but  never 
alone,  regularly  do  things  that  call  them  out  of 
themselves,  always  remember  that  God  is  ulti- 
mately merciful  and  forgiving,  recognize  daily 
opportunities  for  holiness  and  pray  regularly. 

2  cassettes: 

ISBN  0-86716-408-5  Order  #A4085  $14.95 

2  cds: 

ISBN  0-86716-7327  Order  #A7327  $22.95 


ANDREW  M.GREELEY 


THE  GREAT 
MYSTERIES 

Experiencing  Catholic  Faith 
from  the  Inside  Out 

Andrew  M.  Greeley 
Foreword  by  Rev.  Robert  Barron 

In  this  "catechism  for  our  times"  Greeley 
explores  the  central  subjects  of  Catholic  life: 
God,  Jesus,  Spirit,  Cross  and  Resurrection, 
Salvation,  Grace,  Eucharist,  Church,  Baptism, 
Mary,  Heaven  and  the  Return  of  Jesus. 

4  cassettes: 

ISBN  0-0867 1 6-70 1  -7  Order  #  A70 1 7  $33.95 

5  cds: 

ISBN  0-867 !  6-702-5  A7025  $33.95 
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VISIT  YOUR  LOCAL  BOOKSTORE,  OR  ORDER  DIRECT. 


KS- SPIRITUAL  CLASSICS 


BEGINN  PRAY 
Anthony  Bloom. 
Read  by  Paul  Smith 
Drawing  from  real-life  analogies 
and  applying  them  to  biblical 
stories,  Anthony  Bloom  empha- 
sizes the  connection  between 
the  language  of  prayer  and  our  need  to  devel- 
op a  personal  relationship  with  the  living  Christ. 

2  cassettes: 

ISBN  0-86716-634-7  Order  #A6347  $19.95 

2  cds: 

ISBN  0-86716-633-9  Order  #A6339  $19.95 

CENTERING  PRAYER 

Renewing  an  Ancient  Christian 
Prayer  Form 

M.  Basil  Pennington,  O.CS.O. 
Read  by  David  L.  Abbott 

Pennington  shows  how  the 
practice  of  meditation  and 
prayer  is  rooted  in  the  Eastern  traditions  of  the 
early  Church  and  the  wisdom  of  the  Church 
fathers.  He  explains  how  to  relax  for  prayer, 
and  how  to  listen  to  and  be  directed  by  God. 

6  cassettes: 

ISBN  0-86716-654-1  Order#A654l  $49.95 

7  cds: 

ISBN  0-86716-653-3  Order  #A6533  $49.95 


OUT  OF  SOLITUDE 

Three  Meditations  on  the 
Christian  Life 

Henri  J.M.  Nouwen 
Read  by  Paul  Smith 
Foreword  by  Thomas  Moore 

Three  beautifully  written,  scrip- 
ture-based meditations  ("Out  of  Solitude," 
"  With  Care"  and  "In  Expectation")  show  how 
it  was  in  solitude  the  Jesus  found  the  courage 
to  follow  God's  will,  not  his  own. 

I  cassette: 

ISBN  0-86716-689-4  Order  #A6894  $16.95 

I  cd: 

ISBN  0-86716-690-8  Order  #A6908  $16.95 

WITH  OPEN  HANDS 

Henri  J.M.  Nouwen 
Read  by  Paul  Smith 

With  gentle  simplicity  and  chal- 
lenging insight  Henri  Nouwen 
invites  us  to  embark  on  a  prayer- 
ful journey,  to  release  our  tightly 
clenched  fists  and  open  our  hands  to  God. 

I  cassette: 

ISBN  0-867 1 6-69 1  -6  Order  #  A69 1 6  $  1 6.95 

I  cd: 

ISBN  0-86716-692-4  Order  #A6924  $16.95 


THE  INTIMATE  MERTON 

His  Life  From  His  Journals 

Thomas  Merton 
Edited  by  Patrick  Hart 
Read  by  Jonathan  Montaldo 

Culled  from  the  seven  volumes 
of  his  personal  journals,  here  is 
Merton's  account  of  his  life's 
major  challenges,  his  confrontations  with 
monastic  and  church  hierarchies,  his  interac- 
tion with  religious  traditions  east  and  west,  and 
his  antiwar  and  civil-rights  activities. 

1 2  cassettes: 

ISBN  0-86716-582-0  Order  #A5820  $59.95 

12  cds: 

ISBN  0-86716-600-2  Order  #A6002  $59.95 
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Dawn 

0FTHKMessiah 


KKicai'uujsir 


ISNB  0-86716-720-3 
$10.99 


Dawn  of  the 
Messiah 

The  Coming  of  Christ 
in  Scripture 

Edward  Sri 

Explores  the  infancy  narra- 
tives in  the  Gospels. 


GOD'S 
MERCY 

REVEALED 

Healing  (or  a  Broken  World 
ft 


MSGR.  PHTER  MA  GEE 


ISBN  0-86716-656-8 
$10.99 


God's  Mercy 
Revealed 

Healing  for  a  Broken 
World 

Msgr.  Peter  Magee 

Tells  of  God's  unconditional 
love  and  mercy. 


THE  TRUTH 
ABOUT 
TROUBLE 


ISBN  0-86716-621-5 
$1  1.99 


The  Truth 
About  Trouble 

How  Hard  Times  Can 
Draw  You  Closer  to 
God 

Michael  Scanlan,T.O.R., 
with  Jim  Manney 

Shows  how  life's  difficulties 
make  us  better. 


UnTAPPED  POWEfl 

OF  THE 

SACRAJTtEnT 

OF 

PEflAriCh 

A  Priest's  View 


The  Untapped 
Power  of  the 
Sacrament  of 
Penance 

A  Priest's  View 

Father  Christopher  Walsh 
Foreword  by  Father  Benedict 
Groeschel,  C.F.R. 

Urges  Catholics  to  make 
use  of  the  sacrament. 


ISBN  0-86716-658-4 
$12.99 
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"SPIRIT 
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ISBN  086716-713-0 
$12.99 


Sober 

Intoxication  of 
the  Spirit 

Filled  with  the 
Fullness  of  God 

Father  Raniero 
Cantalamessa,  O.F.M.  Cap. 
Translated  by  Marsha 
Daigle-V/illiamson,  Ph.D. 

Reminds  us  of  the  incal- 
culable power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit. 


WHY 

ARE  CATHOLICS 

So  Concerned 
About  Sin? 

More  Answers  to 
Puzzling  Questions  About 
the  Catholic  Church 


AL  KRESTA 


Why  Are 
Catholics  So 
Concerned 
About  Sin? 

More  Answers  to 
Puzzling  Questions 
About  the  Catholic 
Church 

Al  Kresta 


Answers  many  questions 
ISBN  0-867 1 6-696-7    about  Church  teachin§- 
$12.99 


PARACLETE 


ISBN  0-86716-717-3 
$13.99 


The  Paraclete 

The  Spirit  ofTruth  in 
the  Church 

Father  Andrew  Apostoli,  C.F.R. 
Foreword  by  Father  Benedict 
Groeschel,  C.F.R. 

Shows  how  the  Spirit  guides 
the  Church. 


VATICAN  II 


ALAN  SCI  IRIX :K 


ISBN  0-86716-609-6 
$20.99 


Vatican  II 

The  Crisis  and  the 
Promise 

Alan  Schreck 

Discusses  the  Council  and 
its  impact  on  Church  life. 


Eden 


ISBN  0-86716-700-9 
$8.99 


Men  and  Women 
Are  from  Eden 

A  Study  Guide  to  John 
Paul  ll's  Theology  of 
the  Body 

Mary  Healy 

Offers  a  practical  study 
guide  to  John  Paul  ll's 
teaching  on  marriage. 


At  your  bookseller  or  direct: 

1-800-488-0488  (M-F,  8:a.m.-5:p.m.,  Eastern) 
http://www.americancatholic.org 
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on  'Mars 


The  price 
of  dreams 
and  fantasies 


TV,  etc. 


IN  THE  SUGARPLUM  CANDYLAND 
of  Neptune,  Calif.,  the  high  school 
student  Veronica  Mars  had  it  all — 
smarts,  a  cute  boyfriend,  a  stable 
nuclear  family  and  social  status.  It  is  true 
that,  unlike  most  of  her  peers,  she  was  not 
wealthy;  as  sheriff,  her  dad  was  actually 
closer  to  "the  help."  But  with  all  the  right 
friends,  it  mostly  didn't  matter. 

Then  her  best  friend  Lilly  was  mur- 
dered, and  everything  fell  apart.  Veronica's 
dad  accused  the  girl's  grieving  father. 
When  he  failed  to  make  the  case,  he  lost  his 
job,  his  wife  ran  off  and  Veronica  lost  all 
her  friends.  Eight  months  later,  she  pines 
for  the  past  and  tries  to  discover  who  killed 
her  best  friend  and  where  her  mother  is. 

Welcome  to  Veronica  Mars 
(Wednesdays,  9  p.m.),  UPN's  sophomore 
standout  about  a  young  woman  searching 
for  truth  and  love  in  a  troubled  world.  On 
one  level,  the  program  offers  classic  high 
school  fare — mean  kids,  insecurity,  the 
quest  for  autonomy  and  identity.  Come  on, 
now — who  wants  a  swirlie?  On  "Mars," 
though,  the  cruelty  and  loneliness  that 
color  the  adolescent  years  are  understood 
as  emblematic  of  life  in  our  society. 
Glamorous,  wealthy  and  well  known,  the 
parents  of  Neptune  have  largely  achieved 
the  American  dream.  But  the  "perfect  life" 
has  its  costs.  Jake  Kane,  a  software  design- 
er, and  his  wife  have  riches  beyond  mea- 
sure, but  a  theirs  is  a  sterile,  loveless  exis- 
tence. The  actor  Aaron  Echolls  (Harry 
Hamlin)  is  everyone's  favorite  movie  star; 
yet  in  private  he  cheats  on  his  wife,  worries 
about  the  press  and  beats  his  son.  Wealth 
and  status,  once  realized,  become  obliga- 
tions to  be  maintained.  The  resultant  world 
is  a  harsh  place,  indifferent  to  the  needs  of 
almost  everyone  within  it. 

A  classic  film  noir  hero,  Veronica  is 
witness  to  the  brokenness  and  a  seeker  of 
truth.  The  landscape  through  which  she 
travels  is  always  smfting,  and  each  new  fact 
only  provokes  further,  deeper,  more  per- 
sonal questions:  Was  her  mother  having  an 
affair?  Is  her  father  hiding  something?  The 
conclusions  Veronica  draws  about  life  can 
be  painful:  "If  there's  something  I've 
learned  in  this  business,"  she  tells  us,  "[it's 
that]  the  people  you  love  let  you  down." 
And:  "Love  is  an  investment.  Information 

jim  McDERMOTT,  s.J.,  is  an  associate  editor 
of  America. 
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is  insurance."  Beneath  the  tough  facade 
remains  a  little  girl  grieving  because  she  has 
been  abandoned  by  everyone  she  loves 
except  her  father.  Though  she  eschews  her 
peers,  she  pursues  the  truth  as  though  it 
might  repair  those  relationships.  It  never 
does. 

What  is  more,  in  a  sense  it  does  not 
need  to.  On  "Mars,"  with  suffering  comes 
empathy  and  new,  unexpected  possibilities. 
When  the  Latino  gang  members  at  school 
bind  an  African-American  student  naked  to 
a  flagpole  with  duct  tape,  only  Veronica 
moves  to  help  him.  He  in  turn  will  reach 
out  to  her  and  become  her  first  reliable 
friend.  In  another  episode  the  rich  kid 
Caitlin  Ford  (played  pout-perfectly  by 
Paris  Hilton),  treats  Veronica  with  that 
strange  combination  of  vacuity  and  disdain 
one  only  experiences  in  high  school.  But 
when  Caidin  is  herself  suddenly  rejected  by 
the  in-crowd,  Veronica  looks  on  with  pity. 

As  imagined  by  the  show's  creator,  Rob 
Thomas,  "Veronica  Mars"  is  crisply  writ- 
ten, witty  and  captivating.  Veronica  herself 
is  a  dazzlingly  nuanced  young  adult 
woman,  strong  and  attractive  but  also  trou- 
bled. Combining  screwball  comic  timing 
with  a  steely  sense  of  understatement, 
Kristin  Bell  as  Veronica  and  Enrico 
Colantoni  as  her  father  bring  these  charac- 
ters to  life  with  deft,  light  touches.  Their 
characters'  grief  is  held  close  and  revealed 
obliquely. 

Of  course,  at  the  end  of  the  day,  the 
question  is  "So  what?"  On  television  the 
real  trend  this  year  is  the  end  of  the  world. 
Three  new  series,  "Invasion"  (ABC), 
"Surface"  (NBC)  and  "Threshold"  (CBS), 
imagine  aliens  (or  something  equally 
maleficent)  on  the  way  to  conquering  the 
planet.  On  the  Emmy  Award-winning 
"Lost"  (ABC),  life  might  as  well  be  over  for 
the  survivors  of  a  plane  crash  stuck  on  a 
scary  island.  This  season's  television  is  pre- 
occupied with  the  attempt  to  survive  disas- 
ters. 

Yet,  as  the  Anglican  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  Rowan  Williams  warns  in  his 
book  The  Trim  of  God,  the  danger  of  catas- 
trophe fantasies  is  that  they  tend  to  absolve 
us  of  responsibility  for  our  situation. 
Something  outside  of  and  far  more  power- 
ful than  ourselves  causes  a  disaster;  our 
responses  (often  violent)  are  justified  by  the 
extraordinary  circumstances.  Portraying  us 
as  both  powerless  and  innocent,  these  sto- 
ries encourage  fatalism  and  "impenitence," 


an  unwillingness  to  consider  our  own  part 
in  the  sinful  world  in  which  we  live,  indeed 
an  unwillingness  to  see  the  world  as  sinful. 
Something  "out  there"  is  causing  our  trou- 
bles; it's  not  our  fault. 

What  makes  "Veronica  Mars"  interest- 
ing is  that  although  it  too  presents  a  catas- 
trophe, it  begins  from  the  opposite 
premise.  We  are  not  powerless,  Veronica 
Mars  tells  us.  Our  society  is  built  upon  the 
choices  we  make.  The  catastrophe  is  the 
world  that  we  have  created,  a  reality  in 
which  some  people's  wants  overwhelm 


everyone's  needs,  and  life  is  marred  by  infi- 
delity and  rejection.  Friendships  are  possi- 
ble, and  family  can  survive,  but  callousness 
and  indifference  prevail. 

Filled  with  unkind  but  also  fragile  ado- 
lescents longing  for  connection  with  their 
parents,  many  of  them  emotionally  bat- 
tered and  alone,  "Veronica  Mars"  cries  out 
like  the  prophets  of  old  that  our  American 
dreams  and  escapist  fantasies  come  at  far 
too  high  a  price.  We  must  change  our  ways. 
And  for  our  troubles,  we  have  only  our- 
selves to  blame.  Jim  McDermott 


The  Institute  for  Religious  and  Pastoral 
Studies  invites  you  to  attend  the 

2006  Homiletics  Seminar  at 
the  University  of  Dallas 

January  9-13 

Rev.  Joseph  A.  Fitzmyer,  S.J. 

The  Importance  of  Sound 
Biblical  Exegesis  for  Preaching 

Dr.  Joseph  Martos 

Homily  as  Sacrament 

Dr.  Toni  Craven 

Preaching  the  Old  Testament 

%  ^ 

Fr.  David  Knight 

The  Word  From  Within: 
Preaching  Our  Experience  of  Jesus 

University 

of  Dallas 

To  register  for  the  seminar  or  for  more  information, 
visit  www.udallas.edu/irps  or  call  888-447-IRPS 

How  Jesus  Died:  the  final  18  hours 

The  first  ever  full-length  video  feature  presenting  the  comprehensive  medical, 
forensic  and  historical  details  of  the  Passion  of  Jesus  Christ. 


A  professionally-produced  feaaire-length  video.  HOW  JESUS  DIED:  THE 
FINAL  1 8  HOURS  is  a  comprehensive  presentation  of  every  detail  of 
Jesus'  final  hours,  from  His  entry  into  Jerusalem  for  the  Last  Supper, 
through  His  prayerful  agony  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  His  trials 
before  the  Sanhedrin  and  Pilate,  the  scourging,  the  crowning  with  thorns, 
the  brutal  ascent  to  bearing  the  weight  of  the  cross,  the  nailing  of  His 
hands  and  feet,  and  those  final  three  hours  of  torment,  ending  in  His  death. 

The  commentary  of  four  world-renowned  experts  in  their  fields  will  give 
you  the  most  thorough  understanding  it  is  possible  to  acquire  of  the  reality 
of  Jesus'  passion  from  the  perspectives  of  a  medical  examiner,  a  physician 
expert  on  pain,  a  historian  and  an  archaeologist. 

Nothing  will  ever  bring  you  closer  to  an  understanding  of  what  Jesus 
endured  than  watching  HOW  JESUS  DIED:  THE  FINAL  18  HOURS 


TO  ORDER  CALL:  1-800-303-9595 
VHS  English  or  VHS  Spanish  $19.95;  NEW  DVD  English  &  Spanish  together  $24.95 

(plus  $4.95  shipping  &  handling) 

Guarantee:  Complete  Satisfaction  or  Your  Money  Back  within  90  days 
John  Dauer-Producer/Director-Trinity  Pictures 
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Correspondence  of  a  Foundress 


C*  f  her/He.  Aicytu/e^ 


BY  JOHN  W.  DONOHUE 

0\T  \(  >v.  ii,  1841,  a  63-year- 
old  woman  named  Catherine 
McAuley  was  dying  of  tuber- 
culosis in  a  commodious 
house  on  Baggot  Soeet  in  southeast 
Dublin.  Some  years  earlier,  after  she  had 
come  into  a  considerable  fortune,  she  had 
had  this  building  constructed  for  what  she 
called  "works  of  mercy." 

She  described  this  enterprise  in  a  let- 
ter to  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  in  1828 
that  enclosed  her  will,  leaving  him  the  dis- 
posal of  most  of  her  property.  A  gold  snuff 
box,  however,  was  to  be  returned  to  its 
donor,  Mrs.  Sweetnam  of  Mountjoy 
Square. 

In  that  letter  she  said  the  Baggot 
Street  house  was  to  be  a  place  where  the 
glory  of  Almighty  God  would  be  promot- 
ed and  "the  mental  and  corporal  distresses 
of  the  poor  in  a  great  degree  alleviated." 
The  house  was  opened  in  1827,  and  with- 
in a  few  years  it  was  providing  a  school  for 
poor  children,  a  shelter  for  homeless 
women  and  a  soup  kitchen  that  served  a 
hundred  people  a  day. 

In  England  and  the  United  States  50 
years  later,  a  center  of  this  sort  would  have 
been  called  a  settlement  house,  like  the 
famous  Hull  House  established  in 
Chicago  in  1889  by  the  social  worker  and 
reformer  Jane  Addams  (1860-1935). 
Catherine  McAuley,  however,  was  more 
than  a  social  worker.  In  183 1,  she  founded 
the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  who  within  a  few 
decades  were  following  Irish  immigrants 
around  the  English-speaking  world.  In 
Great  Britain,  South  Africa,  Australia  and 
particularly  the  United  States,  they 
promptly  began  establishing  parish 
schools,  hospitals,  homes  for  the  aged, 
;cs  and  a  variety  of  other  "works 

uley  had  herself  been 
-class  Dublin  family  in 
r  parents'  three  chil- 

an  associate  edi- 
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dren.  By  the  time  she  reached  her  early 
20's,  both  her  parents  had  died,  and  the 
family's  resources  in  real  estate  holdings 
had  shrunk  in  value,  as  properties  often 
do.  So  Catherine  had  to  make  her  own 
way  in  a  world  in  which  opportunities  for 
women  were  limited. 

Beginning  in  1803,  she  lived  with  a 
rich,  and  presumably  childless,  Protestant 
couple,  William  and  Catherine 
Callaghan,  on  their  estate  outside  Dublin. 
At  today's  distance,  she  looks  to  have  been 
somewhat  like  a  Charlotte  Bronte  hero- 
ine— an  unmarried  young  woman  who 
was  upright,  kind  and  efficient.  Her  char- 
acter and  gifts  must  also  have  been  appre- 
ciated. When  William  Callaghan  died  in 


1822,  a  few  years  after  his  wife,  he  left  his 
entire  estate  to  Catherine  McAuley. 

Catherine  disposed  of  these  monies  in 
a  manner  not  common  among  heroines  of 
romances.  She  used  much  of  her  inheri- 
tance to  build  and  maintain  the  house  on 
Baggot  Street  and  put  the  rest  into  a  trust 
that  the  archbishop  of  Dublin  was 
empowered  to  administer  if  the  house 
ever  ceased  its  philanthropic  activities— 
which  it  never  did.  By  June   1830, « 
Catherine  McAuley  was  living  there  and  < 
managing  its  activities  with  the  help  of  a  5 
dozen  young  women  who  shared  her  ded-  S 
ication.  She  was  now  52  years  old,  and  the  £ 
affairs  of  Baggot  Street  were  not  the  only  ™ 
ones  she  looked  after.  She  was  also  the  < 
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legal  guardian  of  nine  children,  including 
the  three  sons  and  two  daughters  of  her 
deceased  sister  and  brother-in-law. 

The  Baggot  Street  house  had  a  chapel, 
but  it  was  not  intended  to  be  a  convent. 
The  women  who  made  up  its  little  com- 
munity did  not  think  of  themselves  as  a 
religious  congregation  of  nuns  with 
solemn  vows  or  sisters  with  simple  vows. 
They  had  no  wish  to  be  such.  Catherine 
McAuley  was  distinctly  displeased  when 
the  builder  took  it  upon  himself  to  insert  a 
grate  in  one  of  the  chapel  walls,  as  though 
it  were  to  serve  a  semi-cloistered  commu- 
nity. 

At  that  rime,  however,  most  Catholics, 
to  say  nothing  of  most  bishops,  thought 
much  as  the  contractor  did.  They  assumed 
that  women  employed  in  what  Vatican 
officials  called  "pious  works"  would  natu- 
rally group  themselves  into  a  religious 
institute. 

In  September  1830,  therefore, 
Catherine  and  two  of  her  companions 
moved  into  a  convent  of  the  Presentation 
Sisters  in  Dublin  to  acquaint  themselves 
with  the  conventual  style  of  life  by  making 
a  one-year  novitiate.  It  was  not  a  style  that 
Catherine  initially  found  attractive.  She 
said  later  that  she  would  have  returned  to 
Baggot  Street  that  first  night  in  the 
Presentation  convent  if  she  hadn't  been 
determined  to  keep  her  charitable  works 
going  by  establishing  the  Sisters  of  Mercy. 

She  persevered,  and  on  Dec.  12,  183 1, 
the  three  women  took  the  religious  vows 
of  poverty,  chastity  and  obedience  and 
thereby  founded  "the  Congregation  called 
the  Sisters  of  Mercy  for  the  Visitation  of 
the  Sick  Poor,  and  charitable  instruction 
of  poor  females."  On  July  5,  1841,  Pope 
Gregory  XVI  issued  a  decree  confirming 
the  rule  and  constitutions  of  these  Sisters 
of  Mercy.  By  the  time  she  died,  a  few 
months  after  that  papal  confirmation, 
Mother  McAuley,  as  she  was  to  become 
known  to  generations  of  Catholics,  had 
been  a  Sister  of  Mercy  for  10  years.  She 
had  also  founded  13  Mercy  Houses  in 
Ireland  and  two  in  England,  and  these 
were  only  the  first  sowings. 

In  1843,  Mary  Frances  Warde  (1810- 
84),  one  of  Catherine  McAuley's  first  and 
most  valued  associates,  led  a  group  of  six 
young  Mercy  sisters  from  a  convent  in 
Carlow,  Ireland,  to  Pittsburgh,  where  they 
set  up  schools,  a  shelter  for  women,  an 
orphanage  and  the  first  hospital  in 
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Western  Pen  s  her  death 

in  Manchester,  the  legendary 

Mother  Warde  I  red  some  100 

Mercy  enterprises  string  of  Mercy 

houses  stretched  from  Mew  York  to  San 
Francisco. 

Frances  Warde  had,  however,  recom- 
mended that  some  form  of  centralized 
government  be  introduced.  This  came 
about  after  the  Second  Vatican  Council. 
In  the  United  States  in  1991,  nine 
provinces  that  had  created  a  union  in 
1929,  along  with  16  other  Mercy  congre- 
gations, formed  the  Institute  of  the  Sisters 
of  Mercy  of  the  Americas.  According  to 
the  Official  Catholic  Directory  for  2005,  this 
institute  currently  has  4,888  members 
organized  into  25  regional  communities 
working  in  46  states  and  some  26  other 
coun  tries. 

Although  Mother  McAuley  did  not 
direcdy  govern  the  houses  she  founded, 
she  was  on  hand  when  they  were  being 
launched,  and  she  stayed  in  touch  with 
them  by  letters. 

All  those  letters  whose  whereabouts 
are  known  have  recendy  been  tracked 
down,  examined,  verified  and  scrupulous- 
ly edited  by  an  American  Sister  of  Mercy, 


Mary  C.  Sullivan.  The  Correspondence  of 
Catherine  McAuley,  1818-1841,  is  a  work 
of  impeccable  and  exhaustive  scholarhip 
that  was  published  last  autumn  simultane- 
ously by  the  Four  Courts  Press  in  Dublin 
and  the  Catholic  University  of  America 
Press  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

THE  BOOK  IS  A  VERY  MODEL  ofwhatsudl 

collections  should  be,  and  it  could  hardly 
have  had  a  better  editor  than  Mary  C. 
Sullivan,  herself  a  Sister  of  Mercy  since 
1950  and  a  distinguished  academic  for 
decades.  In  1969  she  joined  the  faculty  of 
the  Rochester  Institute  of  Technology  as  a 
professor  of  language  and  literature  in  the 
Institute's  college  of  liberal  arts  and  also 
served  as  dean  of  that  college  from  1977  to 
1987.  She  is  currently  both  professor  and 
dean  emeritus. 

This  is  not  the  first  collection  of 
Mother  McAuley's  letters,  but  it  is  surely 
the  most  complete  and  meticulously  edit- 
ed. Of  the  325  documents  collected  here, 
269  were  written  by  Catherine  McAuley; 
56  others  were  written  to  or  about  her.  To 
see  these  letters  for  herself,  Sister  Sullivan 
traveled  to  more  than  a  dozen  Mercy 
archives  in  Ireland,  England,  Australia  and 


the  United  States  as  well  as  to  the  Vatican 
archives.  She  located  either  the  auto- 
graphs or  photocopies  of  the  autographs 
of  293  of  the  original  letters.  The  volume 
indicates  just  where  each  is  to  be  found 
and  whether  or  not  it  is  an  autograph.  The 
letters  are  accompanied  by  scholarly  out- 
riders, including  a  very  useful  chronology 
of  Catherine  McAuley's  life  and  an  index 
to  delight  even  the  most  exacting  librarian. 

In  a  sense,  this  volume  is  two  books. 
There  are  the  letters  themselves  and  there 
are  the  editor's  footnotes,  which  amount 
to  a  summary  of  much  of  19th-century 
Irish  Catholic  history.  These  notes  teem 
with  identifications  of  the  persons,  places 
and  events  mentioned  in  the  letters. 
Readers  will  be  gratified  that  the  notes  are 
where  they  belong — at  the  foot  of  the 
page  to  which  they  refer,  not  bundled  up 
at  the  ends  of  chapters. 

The  letters  reflect,  at  least  implicidy, 
the  central  themes  that  have  energized  all 
the  great  religious  founders:  faith  in  God, 
total  devotion  to  Jesus  and  a  tireless  con- 
cern for  the  welfare  of  others,  particularly 
the  miserable.  What  the  letters  show 
explicidy  are  the  hundreds  of  details  that 
typically  occupy  a   founder.  Mother 
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McAuley  had  to  attend  to  the  setting  up  of 
new  houses,  the  admission  of  novices, 
dealings  with  authoritarian  priests  (like  the 
tyrannical  vicar  general  of  Dublin,  within 
whose  area  the  Baggot  Street  house  was 
located)  and  the  problems  posed  by  young 
sisters  whose  health  was  frail  or  who 
became  "peevish"  if  they  received  too  lit- 
tle attention.  Finally,  there  were  her  anxi- 
eties for  her  nieces  and  nephews. 

The  letters  are  a  mass  of  the  particular 
items  that  absorbed  her  almost  until  her 
death.  In  August  1841,  for  example,  she 
writes  about  the  new  chapel  designed  for 
the  Mercy  convent  in  Birmingham  by  the 
celebrated  Catholic  architect  Augustus 
Welby  Pugin.  It  is  very  nice,  she  says,  and 
Mr.  Pugin  is  a  general  favorite  in  this  little 
part  of  England.  All  the  same,  "I  do  not 
admire  his  gilded  figures  of  the  saints;  they 
are  very  coarse  representations  and  by  no 
means  calculated  to  inspire  devotion." 
Her  last  letters  are  notes  sent  in  October 
1841  to  a  Dublin  lawyer  to  ask  help  in 
securing  20  pounds  that  had  been 
bequeathed  to  Catherine  McAuley — and 
therefore  to  the  Sisters  of  Mercy — by  a 
certain  Widow  Ryan. 

Amid  a  flood  of  daily  details,  the  pres- 


ence of  death  can  often  be  sensed  in  these 
pages.  Particularly  striking  are  the  deaths 
of  the  young.  A  number  of  women  who 
entered  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  died  early  of 
consumption,  as  did  four  of  those  five  of 
her  sister's  children  for  whom  Catherine 
McAuley  was  the  legal  guardian.  No  won- 
der that  in  a  letter  of  October  17,  1837, 
she  wrote  that  she  had  become  so  famil- 
iarized with  the  trial  that  "death  occasions 
that  the  tomb  seems  never  closed  in  my 
regard." 

Although  Catherine  McAuley  herself 
suffered  for  years  from  what  was  then 
called  "disease  of  the  lungs,"  she  was  active 
up  to  the  last  month  of  her  life.  She  was 
still  alert  and  giving  directives  the  day  she 
died. 

On  the  morning  of  Nov.  1 1 ,  she 
received  visitors  including  her  brother, 
James.  Their  relationship  was  agreeable, 
but  it  had  a  touch  of  unease.  Somewhere 
along  the  way,  James,  a  distinguished 
physician,  had  become  an  Anglican. 
Among  leading  Dubliners  this  might  not 
then  have  seemed  unusual.  In  the  days 
when  Catholics  in  some  parts  of  Ireland 
still  had  to  pay  taxes  for  support  of  the 
Anglican  Church  of  Ireland,  lines  could  be 


blurred  within  families. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  case 
with  the  McAuleys,  when  James  visited 
the  infirmary  that  day  he  asked  Catherine 
if  she  had  any  special  message  for  him. 
"Nothing,  James,"  she  is  reported  to  have 
replied,  "only  what  I  have  so  often  said 
before:  Return  to  the  faith  of  your 
fathers." 

As  daylight  faded,  Mother  McAuley 
also  had  bits  of  advice  for  the  sisters  gath- 
ered around  her  bed.  When  the  prayers 
for  the  dying  were  being  read  emphatical- 
ly by  one  zealous  sister,  she  said:  "No 
occasion  to  speak  so  loud  my  darling.  I 
hear  distincdy." 

She  had  noticed  that  it  was  teatime, 
and  now  she  said:  "Tell  the  sisters  to  get  a 
good  cup  of  tea — I  think  the  community 
room  would  be  a  good  place — when  I  am 
gone,  and  to  comfort  one  another,  but 
God  will  comfort  them." 

At  ten  minutes  to  eight  that  evening 
she  died  without  any  struggle.  If  the  recol- 
lections are  accurate,  God  had  already 
comforted  her.  To  a  priest  in  attendance 
that  morning  she  was  reported  to  have 
said,  "Oh,  if  this  be  death,  it  is  easy 
indeed."  S 
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apart,  or  can  it  help  bring  us  together?" 
WJjere  God  Was  Born  is  the  product  of  his 
search. 

Secularism,  he  says,  has  proved  inca- 
pable of  bringing  peace  to  the  world,  as 
the  millions  killed  in  the  20th  century 
attest.  Fundamentalism,  however,  has 
given  way  to  those  who  promote  reli- 
gious war.  As  a  travel  writer  with  a  heart 
and  soul  for  the  lifeblood  of  other  lands, 
Feiler  guides  readers  through  the 
volatile  countries  of  Israel,  Iraq  and  Iran, 
which  for  most  Americans  remain  an 
enigma. 

Readers  will  find  Feiler  a  trustwor- 
thy and  honest  guide  through  the  400 
pages  of  his  book.  Throughout  his  jour- 
ney he  consults  the  Bible  and  finds  reli- 
able sources  who  can  elaborate  on  the 
history,  archeology,  language  and  archi- 
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tecture  of  places  that  have  been  the  cen- 
ter of  religion,  values,  morality  and  civi- 
lization itself.  The  bibliographic  final 
pages,  called  "Words  of  Peace  and 
Truth,"  also  provide  readers  with  a  host 
of  reading  materials  that  Feiler  has  used 
to  research  this  book. 

Like  the  Old  Testament,  Feiler's 
book  is  divided  into  three  sections:  the 
land,  the  exile  and  the  Diaspora. 
Through  the  stories  of  selected  war- 
riors, kings  and  prophets,  readers  learn 
about  the  Jews'  ever-evolving  identity 
and  their  relationship  to  a  God  who  is 
determined  to  be  one  with  his  people, 
even  when  they  try  to  separate  them- 
selves from  him.  Joshua  conquers  the 
land  of  Canaan  and  establishes  a  king- 
dom for  the  Jews,  the  legacy  of 
Abraham.  Saul,  David  and  Solomon 


reign  as  Israel's  kings,  but  eventually  the 
Israelites  are  conquered  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  and  exiled  to  Babylon. 
Enter  the  prophets  Jeremiah,  Isaiah, 
Ezekiel,  Ezra  and  Micah. 

"You  can't  understand  religion 
today  without  understanding  the 
prophets,"  says  Feiler  as  he  corrects  the 
common  misconception  that  the 
prophets  were  fortune-tellers. 
Messengers  of  God,  the  prophets  preach 
that  faithfulness  to  the  Lord  requires 
righteous  living  and  repentance  in 
return  for  God's  promise  of  protection 
of  the  people  and  forgiveness  for  their 
sins.  However,  the  twist  in  this  story  is 
that  this  call  for  morality  is  addressed 
not  just  to  the  Jews  but  to  all  people. 

Feiler  illustrates  this  by  connecting 
the  story  of  Jonah  and  the  whale  to  the 


saving  of  the  Assyrian  city  of  Nineveh. 
Both  are  spared  because  they  repent 
their  sins.  This  extension  of  morality  to 
non-Jews  is  made  possible  because  the 
Jews  were  not  living  on  their  own  lands 
but  as  exiles  in  the  exotic,  cosmopolitan 
Babylon,  a  city  that  represented  "the 
next  evolution  in  the  development  of 
intricate  urban  societies."  Judaism  flow- 
ers during  the  exile,  just  as  it  does  dur- 
ing the  Diaspora  under  the  great  Persian 
king,  Cyrus,  who  ushers  in  a  radical  era 
of  peace  by  bringing  unity  in  diversity. 
"It's  not  that  Diaspora  is  necessarily 
good,  it's  that  Diaspora  works  if  there 
are  certain  conditions  under  which  the 
Jews  are  able  to  live  in  peaceful  coexis- 
tence." 

Feiler's  visit  to  Iraq  is  especially 
intriguing.  He  risks  his  own  life  to  go  to 
this  7,000-year-old,  war-ravaged  coun- 
try in  order  to  visit  Ur  (Abraham's 
hometown),  Babylon  and  Mesopotamia, 
site  of  the  Garden  of  Eden.  He  learns 
about  the  Western  world's  continuing 
narrative  about  Eden  as  a  refuge.  Even 
our  U.S.  presidents  have  recalled  the 
power  of  this  imaginary  place,  where 
humanity  was  closest  to  God. 

Feiler's  obvious  love  of  life  elicits 
hope  in  his  readers;  and  like  the 
prophets  he  loves,  Feiler  encourages 
readers  to  believe  that  even  the  troubles 
of  our  day  can  be  a  pathway  to  God.  As 
Imam  al-Ubaidy  of  Baghdad  recognizes: 
"We  need  to  find  our  principles — peace, 
love,  justice,  and  tolerance.  We  need  to 
realize  the  future  belongs  to  God,  not  to 
us." 

Do  not  hesitate  to  read  this  book. 
Enjoy  the  beauty  of  its  prose  and  ponder 
its  messages  about  the  region  as  a  way  to 
improve  your  understanding  about  the 
Middle  East  and  help  you  reconcile  the 
conflicts  among  the  three  great  reli- 
gions. You  may  also  want  to  use  this 
book  to  begin  a  meaningful  dialogue 
about  Sept.  11,  the  war  in  Iraq — and 
now,  the  catastrophic  floods  of  the  U.S. 
Gulf  coast.  Or  join  others  in  the  dia- 
logue through  Feiler's  Web  site  salon, 
www.brucefeiler.com. 

The  Middle  East  is  truly  a  holy  land 
and  a  place  that  does  not  just  touch  peo- 
ple, but  seizes  them  by  the  scruff  of  the 
neck.  Where  God  Was  Born  is  a  guide- 
book that  allows  that  to  happen. 

Olga  Bonfiglio 
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W.  H.  Auden — who,  like  T.  S.  Eliot,  was 
pre-eminent  in  20th  century  English- 
language  poetry — remained  at  or  near 
the  center  of  Western  cultural  life  from 
the  1920's  until  his  death  in  the  early 
1970's.  With  his  gaze  focused  unflinch- 


ingly on  matters  great  and  small  during 
those  years,  Auden  marked  that  epoch  as 
his  own  as  surely  as  any  artist  of  his 
times,  in  the  process  revealing  himself  as 
a  precocious,  dedicated  and  apt  pupil  of 
Dante  and  Shakespeare,  who,  argued 
Eliot,  were  the  co-emperors  of  Western 
literature.  Also  like  Eliot,  with  whom  he 
developed  a  strong  literary  relationship, 
Auden  was  a  wide-ranging  critic  of  liter- 
ature, society  and  religion.  Finally,  the 
two  were  devout  Anglicans  whose  faith 
waxed  even  as  that  of  their  co-religion- 
ists seemed  to  wane  during  the  course  of 
the  century. 

Yet  these  similarities  are  deceptive — 


they  were  very  different  poets,  for  exam- 
ple; Eliot  was  often  experimental,  while 
Auden  displayed  an  almost  uncanny  mas- 
tery of  traditional  forms.  And  it  would  be 
futile  to  attempt  to  argue  that  the  two 
were  the  same  kind  of  Christian — or  the 
same  kind  of  men.  Self-deprecating  wit 
played  little  part  in  Eliot's  social  arsenal, 
though  it  is  humorous  that  he  carefully 
presented  himself  to  the  world  costumed 
as  a  respectable  English  businessman, 
which  he  in  fact  was  when  he  worked  for 
Lloyd's.  He  was  not  a  mirthful  man, 
though  he  permitted  himself  more  than  a 
measure  of  whimsy  in  the  writing  of  Old 
Possum's  Book  of  Practical  Cats.  Auden,  on 
the  other  hand,  at  times  impoverished, 
said  he  was  "one  of  those  persons  who 
generally  look  like  an  unmade  bed" — a 
generous,  endearing  admission.  Auden 
understood  his  wit  as  a  blessing,  one  of 
the  many  he  counted  in  hard  times. 

Appropriately,  Auden's  generosity  is  a 
constant  theme  in  an  edifying  new  book 
by  the  critic  and  scholar  Arthur  Kirsch, 
Auden  and  Christianity.  This  is  a  clear, 
unpedantic  examination  of  the  poet's 
Christian  faith,  as  evidenced  in  Auden's 
poems,  prose,  letters  and  lectures,  as  well 
as  in  the  opinions  of  those  who  knew  him, 
including  friends  and  lovers  and  such 
luminaries  as  philosopher  Hannah  Arendt 
and  Protestant  theologians  Reinhold  and 
Ursula  Neibuhr.  "Auden  was  both  a  great 
poet  and  critic,"  writes  Kirsch,  "but  he 
should  also  be  remembered,  and  would 
have  wished  to  be  remembered,  as  a  man 
who  sought  to  lead  a  Christian  life." 
Kirsch's  book  should  ensure  that  we  so 
remember  Auden. 

It  is  a  large  task,  but  Kirsch,  emeritus 
professor  of  English  at  the  University  of 
Virginia,  succeeds  in  detailing  the  com- 
plex nature  of  this  particular  poet's  faith 
and  doubt.  Auden,  who  for  a  time  lost  the 
faith  in  which  he  was  raised,  came  back  to 
Christianity  while  still  a  young  man, 
though  he  never  understood  himself  to 
be,  precisely,  a  Christian.  He  believed 
that  he  was  becoming  a  Christian,  that 
that  was  the  point:  trying  to  be  a  Christian 
in  this  life.  Nor  did  he  (or  anybody  else, 
for  that  matter)  entertain  the  idea  that  he 
was  a  saint  (seeing  his  own  homosexual 
practices  as  sinful,  he  was  fond  of  quoting 
his  beloved  St.  Augustine:  "Lord  grant  me 
celibacy — but  not  yet").  Auden  studied 
Christianity  and  the  Church  throughout 
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his  life  and  was  a  lifelong  foe  of 
Manichaeism  and  Gnosticism.  He  insist- 
ed that  the  body  was  holy: 

The  various  "kerygmas,"  of 
Blake,  of  Lawrence,  of  Freud,  of 
Marx,  to  which,  along  with  most 
middle-class  intellectuals  of  my 
generation,  I  paid  attention 
between  twenty  and  thirty,  had 
one  thing  in  common.  They 
were  all  Christian  heresies;  that 
is  to  say,  one  cannot  imagine 
their  coming  into  existence 
except  in  a  civilization  which 
claimed  to  be  based,  religiously, 
on  belief  that  the  Word  was 
made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us, 
and  that,  in  consequence,  mat- 
ter, the  natural  order,  is  real  and 
redeemable,  not  a  shadowy 
appearance  or  the  cause  of  good 
and  evil,  and  historical  time  is 
real  and  significant,  not  mean- 
ingless or  an  endless  series  of 
cycles. 

Kirsch  returns  often  to  these  distinc- 
tions, which  he  says  "animated  Auden's 
thought  and  work  throughout  his  career," 
and  sensibly  organizes  his  book  chrono- 
logically from  Auden's  early  years 
onward.  Growing  up  in  an  "unusually 
devout,  though  not  in  the  least  repressive 
or  gloomy"  Anglo-Catholic  household, 
Auden's  love  was  for  the  communal  ritual 
worship;  sermons  he  avoided  throughout 
his  life:  "I  must  confess  that  in  my  life  I 
have  very  seldom  heard  a  sermon  from 
which  I  derived  any  real  spiritual  benefit. 
Most  of  them  told  me  that  I  should  love 
God  and  my  neighbour  more  than  I  do, 
but  that  I  already  knew."  Besides  Auden's 
early  love  of  liturgy,  Kirsch  notes  Auden 
considered  himself  blessed  with  "a  voice 
and  a  musical  sense,"  which  deepened 
Auden's  appreciation  of  worship,  and 
"lucky  to  be  born  in  a  period  when  every 
educated  person  was  expected  to  know 
the  Bible  thoroughly." 

Kirsch's  account  of  Auden's  subse- 
quent loss  of  faith  and  his  discovery  of 
poetry,  or  of  the  poet  in  himself,  and  the 
slow  renewal  of  his  faith  is  fascinating, 
interwoven  as  it  is  with  Auden's  embrace 
of  the  Republican  cause  in  the  Spanish 
Civil  War,  his  volunteering  to  fight  in 
that  war,  his  disillusioned  return,  the 


growing  acclaim  for  his  poetry — includ- 
ing eventual  support  from  the  already 
famous  T.  S.  Eliot,  now  established  as  an 
ex-patriot  in  England — and  his  decision 
to  emigrate  to  the  United  States  on  the 
eve  of  World  War  II.  Along  the  way, 
Kirsch  explodes  several  myths  that  have 
grown  up  about  Auden,  including  the 
now-fashionable  belief  that  he  was  a  paci- 
fist. 

This  period,  and  what  follows  in  a  life 
that  got  interesting  fast  and  stayed  that 
way,  is  heady  stuff.  In  less  skilled  hands, 
the  story  of  Auden's  spiritual  concerns,  of 
the  very  progress  of  the  poet's  soul,  could 
easily  have  resulted  in  a  confusing,  bloat- 
ed tome.  Kirsch  has  given  us  a  clear,  con- 
cise, well-focused  study  that  belongs  on 
the  shelves  of  lovers  of  Auden's  poetry. 

Robert  Bove 
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Anne  Hunt,  an  Australian  Catholic  the- 
ologian and  author  of  several  previous 
books  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  aims 
in  this  book  "to  explore  and  present  the 
trinitarian  nexus  or  interconnection  of  the 
mystery  of  the  Trinity  with  the  other  great 
mysteries  of  the  Christian  faith."  Thus 
"Theology  as  'faith  seeking  understand- 
ing' here  finds  expression  as  'faith  seeking 
connections.'"  In  the  first  chapter,  Hunt 
summarizes  the  historical  development  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  both  in 
Scripture  and  in  patristic  and  medieval 
times.  Attention  is  given  to  Augustine  and 
Aquinas,  but  likewise  to  Richard  of  St. 
Victor,  Bonaventure  and  two  medieval 
mystics  (Jan  Van  Ruusbroec  and  Julian  of 
Norwich).  Chapter  2  provides  an  overview 
of  contemporary  Trinitarian  theology  as 
presented  by  Karl  Rahner,  Leonardo  Boff, 
Elizabeth  Johnson,  John  Zizioulas, 
Bernard  Lonergan,  Hans  Urs  von 
Balthasar  and  Jiirgen  Moltmann.  Here  the 
author  notes  how  the  social  model  for  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  Trinity  as  the 
communion  of  divine  persons,  seems  to 
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have  gained  ascendancy  over  the  classical 
psychological  model  originally  put  forth 
by  Augustine  and  Aquinas. 

Turning  then  to  the  interconnection 
between  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and 
the  other  mysteries  of  the  Christian  faith, 
Hunt  explores  first  the  link  with 
Christology.  After  surveying  the  decrees 
of  the  early  councils  of  the  church,  she 
analyzes  the  Trinitarian  Christology  of 
Christoph  Schwobel  and  Jacques  Dupuis. 
These  theologians  put  a  new  emphasis  on 
relationalitv  as  the  key  to  a  contemporary 
understanding  of  both  doctrines.  T*he  fol- 
lowing chapter  deals  with  a  theme 
explored  in  an  earlier  book,  namely,  the 
Trinity  and  the  paschal  mystery,  and  ana- 
lyzes and  compares  the  reflections  of 
Sebastian  Moore  and  Francois-Xavier 
Durrwell.  In  the  next  chapter,  "Trinity 
and  Creation,  Ecology  and  Evolution," 
Hunt  again  provides  a  historical  introduc- 
tion to  the  doctrine  of  creation  before 
studying  the  work  of  Wolfhart 
Pannenberg  and  Denis  Edwards.  The 
same  approach  is  followed  in  the  chapter 
on  Trinity  and  church:  a  historical  survey 
of  church  teaching,  followed  by  exposi- 
tion of  the  writings  of  Leonardo  Boff, 
Miroslav  Volf,  John  Zizioulas,  John- 
Marie-Roger  Tillard  and  Joseph  Cardinal 
Ratzinger. 

In  Chapter  7,  "Trinity  and  the  World 
Religions,"  the  author  explores  the  histor- 
ical roots  of  the  maxim  "no  salvation  out- 
side the  church"  before  examining  the 
thought  of  Karl  Rahner,  Raimon 
Panikkar  and  Jacques  Dupuis  on  this  con- 
troversial topic.  Hunt  favors  the  approach 
of  Dupuis,  because  it  seems  better  to 
allow  for  religious  pluralism  (e.g.,  the 
work  of  the  divine  Word  and  the  divine 
Spirit  in  the  world,  even  apart  from  insti- 
tutional Christianity)  without  sacrificing 
belief  in  the  uniqueness  of  Jesus  Christ. 
The  eighth  chapter,  on  the  Trinity,  grace 
and  the  moral  life,  features  the  writings  of 
Karl  Rahner,  Anthony  Kelly  and 
Catherine  Mowry  LaCugna.  The  ninth 
then  takes  up  the  theme  of  Trinity,  spiri- 
tuality and  worship — including  analysis  of 
the  Trinitarian  spirituality  of  Michael 
Downey  and  Ghislain  Lafont,  along  with 
Hunt's  own  understanding  of  the 
Trinitarian  rhythm  of  the  eucharistic 
liturgy.  Chapter  10,  which  considers 
Trinity  and  eschatology,  focuses  on  the 
work  of  Wolfhart  Pannenberg,  with  spe- 


cial attention  to  the  activity  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  consummation  of  creation.  A 
final  chapter  summarizes  the  major  points 
of  the  book,  enabling  the  reader  to  see 
more  clearly  the  interconnection  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  with  all  the  other 
mysteries  of  the  Christian  faith. 

In  evaluating  this  book,  one  should 
first  take  note  of  its  careful  scholarship. 
The  survey  of  authors  on  the  Trinity  is 
impressive,  and  the  endnotes  provide 
valuable  additional  information.  There  is 
an  index  and  a  useful  glossary  of  technical 
terms  as  well.  Yet  as  the  concluding  chap- 
ter confirms,  Hunt  does  not  present  a  sin- 
gle consistent  understanding  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  and  the  God-world 
relationship.  Instead,  she  offers  a  survey 
of  the  views  of  others,  together  with  per- 
sonal comments  on  the  value  of  these 
positions.  In  her  earlier  books,  Hunt  jus- 
tified this  somewhat  eclectic  approach  in 
line  with  Bernard  Lonergan's  appeal  to 
the  stages  of  meaning  in  his  book  Method 
in  Theolog)'  (Herder  &  Herder,  1972). 

In  effect,  the  author's  goal  is  personal 
appropriation  of  the  differing  insights  of 
others  on  a  given  issue,  not  their  objective 
reconciliation  in  an  overarching  system. 
This  methodology  certainly  works  well  in 
the  humanities,  where  hermeneutics,  the 
interpretation  of  texts,  is  the  operative 
methodology.  But  is  it  equally  viable  in  a 
religion-science  context,  where  a  single 
unified  system  of  causal  explanation  is 
standard  procedure? 

I  likewise  found  it  curious  that  Hunt 
makes  only  passing  (and  always  nega- 
tive) reference  to  process  theolog)-  in 
this  book,  even  though  there  is  a  consid- 
erable body  of  secondary  literature  on 
the  use  of  Alfred  North  Whitehead's 
process-relational  metaphysics  as  a  gov- 
erning conceptuality  for  the  God-world 
relationship  (including  various  attempts 
at  a  Trinitarian  conception  of  God  from 
a  process  perspective).  Whitehead's  phi- 
losophy is  generally  recognized  as  the 
most  consistent  effort  to  date  to  present 
a  postmodern  metaphysics  based  on 
principles  of  relationality  and  intercon- 
nectedness  (such  as  the  social  model  of 
the  Trinity  endorses).  Hence,  it  could 
possibly  provide  the  uniform  system  of 
explanation  for  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  that  is  lacking  in  Hunt's  other- 
wise carefully  researched  treatise. 

Joseph  A.  Bracken 
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Rediscovering  the  Power  and 
Beauty  of  the  Faith 

By  David  Scott 

Loyola  Press.  234p  $19.95 
ISBN 0829414797 

This  is  a  difficult  book  to  classify.  It  is  not 
history  or  theology  or  philosophy,  nor  is 
it  poetry,  exegesis,  criticism  or  hagiogra- 
phy — although  it  includes  something  of 
each.  Perhaps  it  might  be  considered  a 
manual  for  converts,  a  handbook  for  par- 
ticipants in  a  parish  adult  initiation 
group.  It  is,  as  the  subtitle  indicates,  a 
wholly  positive  appreciation  of  the  power 
and  beauty  of  Catholicism,  indeed  of  the 
mystery  that  has  drawn  so  many  different 
and  disparate  characters  to  the  Catholic 
fold  both  in  the  past  and  in  the  present. 
Thus  the  reader  is  presented  with  pas- 
sages from  both  the  Hebrew  Bible  and 
the  New  Testament,  with  an  eclectic 
group  of  great  teachers  and  great  saints, 
as  well  as  poets  and  martyrs,  musicians 
and  writers  whose  only  common  denom- 
inator is  that  they  are  Catholic. 

As  such,  they  embody  James  Joyce's 
wonderful  phrase,  "Here  comes  every- 
body." We  meet  Augustine,  Origen, 
Tertullian,  Eusebius,  the  two  Gregorys, 
Thomas  Aquinas,  Charles  de  Foucauld, 
Dorothy  Day,  Paul  Claudel,  Charles 
Peguy,  Francis  Thompson,  Olivier 
Messiaen,  Andre  Dubus,  Catherine 
DeHueck  and  others. 

But  this  is  also  the  difficulty,  or  chief 
irritant,  of  the  book.  By  sweeping  togeth- 
er such  a  cross  section  of  saints  and  sin- 
ners (e.g.,  Eugene  O'Neill),  the  book 
lacks  context,  and  strikes  the  reader  as  an 
almost  ahistorical  rendition  of  the  life  of 
Catholicism.  Too  much  has  happened  in 
the  history  of  the  church,  in  the  last  sev- 
eral centuries  especially,  to  characterize 
things  Catholic  in  completely  positive 
terms.  To  be  sure,  something  common 
and  important  does  hold  Catholics 
together — one  might  call  it  a  passion — 
but  David  Scott  might  have  used  more 
nuance  in  presenting  what  many  see  as 
both  the  complexity  and  ambiguity  of  the 
riches  of  the  faith. 


The  author,  who  has  also  written  a 
book  about  Mother  Teresa,  and  who  is 
clearly  influenced  by  Pope  John  Paul  IPs 
theology  of  .the  body,  is  at  pains  to 
describe  the  unity  that  is  the  beauty  and 
power  at  the  heart  of  Catholicism.  My 
questions  about  the  lack  of  historical  con- 
text emerged  as  I  read  the  chapters  on 
Scripture  as  the  word  of  God  and  the 
importance  of  the  sacraments  in  Catholic 
life.  Scott  emphasizes  the  Jewishness  of 
Jesus  and  the  centrality  of  the  Eucharist 
in  Catholic  experience.  But  he  seems  to 
ignore  the  significant  advances  that  have 


been  made  in  scriptural  studies  in  the  last 
several  decades,  the  significance  of  ecu- 
menical discussions  on  baptism  and 
Eucharist  that  followed  the  Second 
Vatican  Council  and  the  many  changes 
that  derived  from  that  historic  meeting. 

Further,  Scott  tends  to  overlook  the 
pluralism  represented  in  contemporary 
Catholic  thought.  From  his  brief 
overview  of  things  Catholic,  one  would 
think  that  the  20th  century's  ecumenical 
council  never  happened.  Rather,  the  final 
lines  of  the  book  quote  the  Council  of 
Trent  (1556)  to  the  effect  that  doctrine 


"There  is  only  one  problem  on  which  all  my 
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in  discovering  God." 
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faithful  minister. 
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and  teaching  in  'ring  from 

and  derive  from  love.  The  itholic  pas- 
sion is  the  pas 

It  is  important  t<  malyze  what  is 
unique,  what  is  special  that  holds  togeth- 
er the  wild  assortment  of  characters  who 
have  named  themselves  Catholic  in  the 
past  and  continue  to  do  so  today. 
Unfortunately,  however,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  pluralism  that  already 
obtained  in  the  medieval  period  and  con- 
tinues to  grow,  Scott  has  not  fully 
explored  that  unifying  dynamic. 

Anne  Can 
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Seeking  the  Hidden  God 

By  Jane  Kopas 

Orbis  Books.  183p$18  (paperback) 
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If  she  were  a  name-dropper,  Jane  Kopas 
might  tell  us  that  she  and  Pope  John  XXIII 
agree  about  many  things.  She  would  agree 
with  his  opening  address  at  the  Second 


Vatican  Council,  when  the  pope,  attentive 
to  reading  "the  signs  of  the  times,"  said 
that  "the  substance  of  the  ancient  doctrine 
of  the  deposit  of  faith  is  one  thing,  and  the 
way  in  which  it  is  presented  is  another." 
Her  thoughtful  book  Seeking  the  Hidden 
God  reads  the  signs  of  the  times  and  is 
written  in  language  that  makes  sense  to 
people  who  believe  God  exists  but  who  no 
longer  know  God  as  they  once  did.  Kopas, 
a  Franciscan  sister  and  spiritual  writer, 
counts  herself  among  the  many  faithful 
believers  who  experience  a  hidden  and 
elusive  God  and  who  do  not  find  God  in 
the  old  familiar  places  and  in  the  old  famil- 
iar ways  as  before.  The  result  is  a  book 
that  is  part  consolation,  part  education  and 
part  exercise  in  courage. 

Weighing  in  on  the  consolation  side  is 
the  fact  that  we  are  not  the  first  stragglers 
in  our  search  for  an  elusive  God.  There  is 
evidence  of  the  hiddenness  of  God  as  far 
back  as  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  Job  is  a 
case  in  point.  Afflicted  with  grotesque  suf- 
fering, Job  finds  that  an  "old"  theology 
that  understood  suffering  as  a  punishment 
for  sin  was  not  helping  very  much.  Kopas 
exposes  not  only  the  limits  of  logic  when  it 
comes  to  suffering  but  also  offers  slivers  of 
insight  about  its  power  to  transform  us. 
Slivers,  by  the  way,  are  about  the  best  we 
can  hope  for,  because  a  neatly  wrapped 
package  of  understanding  will  not  be 
forthcoming.  Instead  we  find  Job,  Jonah 
and  even  Moses  making  the  mistake  of 
expecting  God  to  conform  to  their  expec- 
tations; they  learn,  sometimes  painfully, 
that  God  comes  on  other  terms. 

Unfortunately,  things  are  no  different 
when  Jesus  enters  the  picture.  Not  only 
his  message  but  also  his  person  is  hidden 
from  so  many  that  Jesus  resorts  to  the 
shock  value  of  parables  to  unhinge  pre- 
conceptions and  set  the  record  straight 
about  who  God  is  and  how  God  acts.  By 
all  accounts,  it  was  uncomfortable  for  his 
listeners  and  occasionally  exasperating  for 
Jesus  as  well. 

With  an  excellent  synthetic  grasp  of 
the  spirituality  of  the  mystics  and  select 
theologians  from  across  centuries,  Kopas 
assumes  the  role  of  educator  and  explores 
the  reason  for  the  emergence  of  an 
apophatic  theology  that  emphasized  the 
incomprehensibility  of  God.  Its  aim  was  to 
erase  stereotypes,  images  and  thoughts 
about  God,  because  they  limited  who  God 
is.  Forget  it  all.  Start  from  scratch.  Empty 
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all  ideas  about  God.  Listen  and  do  not 
speak  because  words  are  a  guaranteed  way 
of  getting  in  the  way  of  the  kind  of  knowl- 
edge that  counts.  In  fact,  Kopas  reminds 
us  that  if  theology  refers  to  speech  about 
God,  then  apophatdc  theology  refers  to 
"that  speech  about  God  which  is  the  fail- 
ure of  speech."  This  approach  may  be 
tough  going,  but  it  holds  the  promise  of 
another  sliver  of  understanding. 

On  the  other  hand,  because  we  enter 
some  unfamiliar  terrain  when  we  negoti- 
ate a  relationship  with  an  elusive,  hidden 
God,  Kopas  suggests  three  images  to  help 
us  as  we  shift  from  one-dimensional 
images  (king,  rock,  fortress)  to  more  rela- 
tional ones.  She  argues  convincingly  that 
one-dimensional  images  too  often  objecti- 
fy God,  while  two-dimensional  and  para- 
doxical ones  breathe  more  space  and  free- 
dom into  our  relationship.  The  images  she 
suggests — challenging  companion,  com- 
passionate adversary,  fertile  emptiness — 
may  lack  the  touch  of  the  poet,  but  they 
convey  an  appreciation  for  God  as  "some- 
times this  way"  and  "sometimes  that  way" 
and  nip  any  attempt  to  pin  God  down  or 
box  God  in. 

The  author's  last  role  is  as  coach.  She 
cautions  against  relying  on  virtues  that  fit 
another  age  and  suggests  new  ones.  In  an 
age  of  pluralism,  she  advises  that  it  is  cru- 
cial for  us  to  be  rooted  in  our  own  tradi- 
tion while  remaining  open  to  God's  pres- 
ence in  other  religious  traditions.  In  an 
age  of  technology  and  multitasking,  there 
is  a  need  to  live  more  contemplatively  by 
embracing  simplicity,  relinquishing  the 
need  for  an  ideal  self,  laying  aside  the  usual 
defenses  and  trusting  the  presence  of  the 
sacred  in  the  ordinary.  And  in  an  age  of 
information  and  pragmatism,  there  is  a 
need  to  practice  humility  and  compassion 
that  lead  to  a  graceful  forgetting-of-self  by 
loving,  forgiving  and  acting  justly  toward 
others. 

As  a  bonus  for  readers  who  want  to 
learn  more,  Kopas  draws  from  the  writ- 
ings of  Dorothy  Day,  Nancy  Mairs, 
William  Faulkner,  Mark  Salzman,  T.  S 
Eliot,  Flannery  O'Connor,  Thomas 
Merton,  St.  Bonaventure,  Denise 
Levertov,  Diana  Eck,  Kathleen  Norris 
and  others  to  validate  her  instincts  and 
ours.  The  final  consolation  for  seekers 
of  a  hidden  God  is  that  we  are  in  very 
good  company. 

Doris  Donnelly 
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Founded  by  the  Congregation  of  Holy  Cross,  Notre 
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United  States.  Approximately  80%  of  the  University's  8,000 
undergraduates  choose  to  live  on  campus  in  27  single-sex 
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staff  which  includes  graduate  student  Assistant  Rectors  and 
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such  as  pastoral  ministry,  education,  student  personnel  or 
counseling.  The  possibility  exists  of  additional  part-time 
teaching  or  administrative  responsibilities  at  the  University, 
if  desired.  Starting  salary  in  2005-06  was  $30,000  plus  ben- 
efits; rectors  also  receive  furnished  living  quarters  designed 
for  one  person  and  a  partial  meal  plan. 

For  further  information  and  application  materials,  visit 
our  Web  site  at  http://osa.nd.edu. 
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we  can,  paradoxically,  use  religion  to 
keep  ourselves  from  the  depths  of  genuine 
spiritual  experience. 

ISBN  0-87243-268-8  Paperback 
128  pp  $12.95 


GOODBYE  TO 
CATHOLIC 
IRELAND 


Goodbye  to  Catholic  Ireland 

How  the  Irish  Lost  the  Civilization  They  Created 
Mary  Kenny 

Engrossing  story  of  the  decline  of 
Catholicism  in  Ireland.  Includes  interviews 
with  Pierce  Brosnan,  Maeve  Binchy, 
Heinz's  Tony  O'Reilly  and  others. 

ISBN  0-87243-245-9  Paperback 
376  pp  $19.95 

I  Want  to  Believe,  But  — 

A  Navigator  for  Doubters 
Boyd  Wright 

A  former  Wall  Street  Journal  and  NY 
Daily  News  journalist  poses,  and 
answers,  over  80  of  the  toughest 
questions  bothering  those  who  want 
to  believe  in  Christianity. 

ISBN  0-87243-248-3  Paperback 
240  pp  $14.95 


I  WANT  TO 
BELIEVE, 
BUT.  .  . 


Classifiec 


Music 

BEST-SELLING  religious,  sacred,  contemporary 

and  classical  music  on  CD  at  www.america- 
magazine.org/Musicstore.cfm. 

Parish  Missions 

INSPIRING,  DYNAMIC  PREACHING.  Parish  mis- 
sions, faculty  in-service,  retreats  for  religious. 
Web  site:  www.sabbathretreats.org. 
PROCLAIMING  ABUNDANT  LOVE.  Parish  missions. 
Preaching  teams  of  ordained,  religious  and  lay. 
Web  site:  www.PBPanshAlissions.org. 

Positions 

ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR,  full  time,  sought  by 
Loyola  Institute  for  coordination  of  spiritual 
formation  programs.  Also  available  for  retreats, 
days  of  prayer,  conferences  and  workshops. 
Qualified  layperson,  religious  or  Jesuit  with 
master's  in  spirituality  or  related  field,  experi- 
ence in  directing  Ignatian  exercises,  spiritual 
direction  and  some  reaching  experience. 
Pastoral  experience  in  multicultural  contexts 
and  bilingual  ability  (English/Spanish)  a  plus. 
Start-up  March  2006.  Competitive  salary/bene- 
fits. Submit  introductory  letter  and  resume  with 
two  letters  of  recommendation  to:  Dr.  Jeff 
Thies,  Chair,  Search  Committee,  Loyola 
Institute,  480  S.  Batavia  St.,  Orange,  CA  92868; 


Ph:  (714)  997-9587,  e-mail:  loyinst@pacbell.net 
Web  site:  www.loyolainstitute.org.  Deadline: 
Dec.  31,  2005. 

DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC.  Full-time  Music  Director 
needed  for  large,  active  parish.  Master's  degree 
and  10-plus  years  in  parish  setting  preferred. 
Must  have  thorough  understanding  of  Catholic- 
liturgy  and  strong  skills  in  choral  conducting 
and  organ.  Responsibilities  include  5  or  6  week- 
end liturgies,  weekday  school  liturgies  and 
directing  choirs.  Salary/benefits  commensurate 
with  experience.  Send  letter  of  interest,  resume 
and  three  references  to:  Wendy  Relation, 
Search  Committee,  St.  Joseph  Church,  5373  S. 
Main  Street,  Sylvania,  OH  43560;  e-mail:  wre- 
lation@stjoesylvania.org;  Web  site:  www.stjoe- 
sylvania.org. 

LA  SALLE  UNIVERSITY  invites  applications  for  the 
position  of  CHAIRPERSON  OF  THE  RELI- 
GION DEPARTMENT  at  the  associate/full 
professor  level.  Candidates  with  distinguished 
teaching  and  scholarship  records  and  adminis- 
trative experience/potential  are  sought  to  lead  a 
department  of  10  faculty  members  serving  2,500 
undergraduate  and  graduate  students  annually. 
The  successful  candidate  must  be  qualified  to 
teach  various  courses  in  a  reduced  schedule  that 
can  include  Catholic  theology,  Christology, 
moral  theology  and  contemporary  Catholicism. 
The  Chair  manages  the  department's  adminis- 
trative activities  and  exercises  leadership  by 
working  with  faculty  to  further  develop  the  aca- 


demic objectives  of  the  department  and  by  pro- 
moting teaching  excellence,  individual  research 
and  scholarly  achievement.  La  Salle  University 
is  a  Roman  Catholic  university  in  the  tradition 
of  the  De  La  Salle  Christian  Brothers  and  wel- 
comes candidates  who  can  contribute  to  its 
unique  educational  mission.  For  a  complete 
mission  statement  visit  the  Web  site  at 
www.lasalle.edu.  Candidates  should  submit  an 
application  letter  (non-electronic)  that  discusses 
qualifications  for  departmental  leadership  in  a 
Lasallian  and  Catholic  university,  curriculum 
vitae,  evidence  of  teaching  excellence  and  schol- 
arly achievement,  and  contact  information  for 
three  references  to:  Geffrey  Kelly,  Chair, 
Religion  Department,  La  Salle  University,  1900 
West  Olney  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  PA  19 Hi- 
ll 99.  Review  of  applications  will  begin  on  or 
before  Dec.  1.  AA/EOE. 

MUSIC  MINISTER/ORGANIST/MUSIC  TEACHER. 

We  are  a  faith-filled  parish  of  1,000  families, 
seeking  an  energetic,  faith-filled  person  with 
organ/choral  skills  and  background  in  variety  of 
liturgical  music  to  be  responsible  for  week- 
end/holy day  Masses.  Duties  include  accompa- 
nying cantors,  adult/children  choirs  and  ability 
to  work  well  with  staff/volunteer  ministers. 
Position  can  be  full  time  if  person  can  teach 
music  in  elementary  school.  Salary  commensu- 
rate with  education  and  experience.  Applicants 
send  resume  by  fax  or  e-mail  and  video  or  DVD 
by  mail  to:  Music  Minister  Search  Committee, 


od 

 ana  

Minister 

to  Yourself 


SAT  Sabbatical  Program 


to 


Rest 

Be  Nurtured 

Be  Free 
Play 
Pray 

Share  New  Ideas 


SAT  Sabbatical 


Self-contained,  free  and  flexible  modules  are 
specifically  designed  to  assist  individuals 
to  integrate  theology,  spirituality,  human 
development  and  ministry  with  their 
lived  experience. 
Four-month  and  Nine-month  programs 


SAT  •  School  of  Applied  Theology 
Graduate  Theological  Union 
2400  Ridge  Road  •  Berkeley  CA  94709 
1-800-831-0555  •  510-652-1651 
email  satgtu@  aol.com 
website  www.satgtu.org 


ERASMUS 
INSTITUTE 


an  international  Catholic  center 
for  advanced  studies  atthe 
University  of  Notre  Dame 

RESIDENTIAL  FELLOWSHIPS 

The  Erasmus  Institute  offers 

residential  fellowships  to 
postdoctoral  scholars  who  by 
their  faith  and/or  scholarship 

seek  to  cultivate 
Catholic  intellectual  traditions. 

Application  deadline  for  the 
2006-07  academic  year: 
January  27, 2006 

For  further  information  and 
application  instructions,  visit: 

www.nd.edu/~erasmus 
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St.  Anthony  Catholic  Church,  820  Marcum  Road,  Lakeland,  FL  33809. 
Fax:  (863)  859-1036;  e-mail:  yroscoe@stanthonyparish.com;  Web  site: 
www.stanthonyparish.com. 

PRESIDENT.  Marquette  University  High  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  is 
searching  for  a  new  president,  lay  or  Jesuit.  Marquette  is  an  all-male,  col- 
lege-preparatory school  in  the  Catholic,  Ignatian  tradition.  Most  impor- 
tant, the  president  ensures  that  the  Catholic  and  Ignatian  character  of  the 
school  is  developed,  evaluated  and  promoted  among  students,  faculty  and 
staff.  The  president  must  be  able  to  articulate  the  mission  and  vision  of 
the  school  to  the  entire  school  community  and  the  wider  community. 
Additional  duties  include  overseeing  the  operations  of  the  president's 
office  and  hiring  and  evaluating  the  principal.  The  Board  of  Directors 
hires  the  president  who  reports  regularly  to  the  Board  and  acts  as  a  liai- 
son between  the  Board  and  the  larger  high  school  community. 

Requirements:  advanced  degree  in  an  academic  field,  a  grasp  of  the 
mission  and  vision  of  ignatian  education,  3  to  5  years  of  experience  in 
secondary  education,  success  in  administration,  letter  of  intent,  curricu- 
lum vitae,  2  or  3  references.  Deadline:  Nov.  15,  2005.  Duties  begin  July 
L,  2006.  Job  description  and  information  on  our  Web  site  at 
www.muhs.edu.  The  Search  Committee,  Marquette  University  High 
School,  3401  West  Wisconsin  Avenue,  Milwaukee,  WI  53208-3896. 

Position  Sought 

SPANISH  TRANSLATOR,  Luis  Baudry,  specialized  in  Catholic  issues  (theology, 
canon  law,  etc.).  Books-articles-brochures-ads.  Ph:  (646)  257-4165;  e-mail: 
translations@louisbaudry.com. 

Retreat 

BETHANY  RETREAT  HOUSE,  East  Chicago,  bid.,  offers  private  and  individu- 
ally directed  silent  retreats,  including  30-days,  year-round  in  a  prayerful 
home  setting.  Contact  Joyce  Diltz,  P.H.J.C.:  Ph:  (219)  398-5047;  e-mail: 
bethanyrh@sbcglobal.net;  Web  site:  www.bethanyretreathouse.org. 

AMERICA  CLASSIFIED.  Classified  advertisements  are  accepted  for  publication  in 
either  the  print  version  of  America  or  at  our  Web  site:  http://wivw.america- 
magazine.org/notices.cfm.  Ten-word  minimum.  Rates  are  per  word/per  issue.  1- 
5  times:  $132;  6-11  times:  $1.21;  12-23  times:  $1.16;  24-41  times:  $1.10;  42 
times  or  more:  $1.05.  You  may  combine  print  and  Web  ad  insertions  to  take 
advantage  of  our  frequency  discounts.  Ads  may  be  submitted  by  e-mail  to: 
ads%a7nerica7nagazine.org;  by  fax  to  (928)  222-2101;  by  postal  mail  to: 
Classified  Department,  America,  106  West  56th  St.,  New  York,  NY  10019. 
We  do  not  accept  ad  copy  over  the  phone.  MasterCard  and  Visa  accepted.  For 
77tore  information  call:  (212)  515-0102. 


Without  Guile 


Dinner  is  Served. 


We're  not  a  trendy  gourmet  restaurant, 

but  we  do  appeal  to  men  and  women  whose 
hunger  goes  beyond  "fast  food"  answers  to  faith. 

We  serve  courses  that  foster  a  global  Catholic 
identity  in  a  rich  mixture  of  tradition  spiced  with 
the  challenging  vision  of  the  late  John  Paul  II. 

We  recommend  tasting  the  enticing  ideas  of  Fr.  Robin 
Ryan,  director  of  Catholics  on  Call,  an  inspiring 
search  for  answers  about  lay  or  religious  vocations. 

We  have  created  a  thoughtful,  nourishing  menu 
rooted  in  a  faith  in  Christ  that  satisfies  mind  and 
heart. 

COME  TO  THE  TABLE. 

CONTACT:    Kathy  Van  Duser,  Director  of  Admissions 
Catholic  Theological  Union 
5401  South  Cornell,  Chicago,  IL  60615 
Ph  773.753.5316  or  800.265.4560    Fx  773324.4360 
E-mail  admissions2@ctu.edu  Web  www  ctu  edu 

Graduate  degrees  M  Div ,  MAPS  ,  MA,  D  Mm 
Continuing  Education  Scholarships  available 

Rev.  Robin  Ryan,  CP.  Director  of  Catholics  On  Call,  professor  of  systematic 
theology  MDiv/MA  ,  Catholic  Theological  Union;  Ph.D.,  Catholic  University 
Fr  Ryan  works  with  the  formation  of  seminarians  and  lay  women  and  men 
preparing  for  ministry,  helping  young  adults  discern  their  call. 


CATHOLIC  THEOLOGICAL  UNION 

Where  the  leading  edge  of  U.S.  Catholic  thinking  serves  the  worldwide  church. 
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Phyllis  Trible  Lecture  Series 


Gender,  Sexuality,  and  Faith 


Speakers 

Elizabeth  Bounds 
Kelly  Brown  Douglas 
Rosemary  Radford  Ruether 
Phyllis  Trible 


February  28  -  March  1 ,  2006 

The  Divinity  School 
at  Wake  Forest  University 

Please  visit 

vvww.vvfu.edu/divinity/trible-lectures.html 
for  more  information 


Letters 


Mt.  Carmel 
Spiritual  Centre 


presents 


Sfolfcihf  the  tfe>ty 

A  Symposium  With 

Dr.  Michael  Higgins 
November  25-27 


T~%  articipants  will  explore  various  par- 
|—  adigms  of  holiness  through  three 
JL     contemporary  models:  Padre  Pio, 
Mother  Teresa,  and  Pius  XII.  These  mod- 
els are  controversial,  representative  of 
specific  responses  to  the  call  to  holiness, 
and  surprising  in  what  they  tell  us  about 
ourselves,  as  individuals  and  as  church. 
The  book  Stalking  the  Holy  and  the  CBC 
s  of  the  same  name  will  help  us 
on  additional  perspectives  on  the 
the  "politics"  of  sainting,  and  what 
by  i(  ons  of  holiness  in  our  some- 
jubled  and  endlessly  morphing 

&  reservations,  contact: 

?itual  Centre 

'•'Avenue 
>ntario,  L2G  7B7 
«95J  355-1113 

aputan.on.ca 
■niagara.com 


Modernity 

The  very  fact  that  John  O.  Mudd  does 
not  mention  religious  brothers  along 
with  sisters  and  priests  in  running 
Catholic  health  institutions  in  his  article 
"From  C.E.O.  to  Mission  Leader" 
(7/18)  leads  me  to  believe  that  he  is  not 
aware  of  the  success  of  the  Alexian 
Brothers  in  combining  sound  manage- 
ment practices  with  a  sense  of  mission. 
Some  time  ago  they  stopped  running 
old  red  brick  facilities  and  now  have 
replaced  them  with  at  least  six  modern 
institutions  stretching  from  Milwaukee 
to  Signal  Mountain,  Tenn.,  all  of  them 
recognized  for  maintaining  their  sense 
of  mission  combined  with  management 
expertise.  A  few  brothers  and  many 
dedicated  lay  leaders  have  done  this. 

Francis  Jordan 
Kapolei,  Hawaii 

Lingering  Questions 

Your  editorial  "In  Katrina's  Wake" 
(9/19)  winds  among  many  topics  but 
eventually  makes  its  way  to  finally 
express  the  view:  "What  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  deserve  now  from 
their  elected  leaders  is  a  serious  and 
honest  review  of  what  Hurricane 
Katrina  has  told  us  about  our  society..." 
and  then  you  list  several  major  ques- 
tions. 

Technical  questions — How  did  it 
happen?  How  can  it  be  prevented  in  the 
future? — will  receive  little  resistance 
among  any  audience.  But  several  other 
questions — How  does  it  relate  to  global 
warming?  Why  so  many  African- 
Americans?  Why  so  many  poor? — are 
not  technical  questions.  They  are  social 
ones,  and  even  raising  them  will  meet 
resistance. 

The  answers  to  those  questions  and 
the  plans  of  action  in  their  regard  are 
not  simply  in  the  hands  of  the  elected 
officials.  I  can  very  easily  send  the  list 
back  to  the  government  and  say,  "Do 
something."  What  I  am  painfully  aware 
of  is  that  those  answers  are  not  with 
government  or  not  just  with  govern- 
ment. The  answers  are  within  the 
hearts  of  each  of  us.  Is  the  Spirit  speak- 
ing to  us  here? 

Dan  Price 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


His  Life 

Thank  you  for  publishing  Valerie 
Schultz's  "Emotional  Oology"  (9/26).  It 
is  wonderful  to  find  someone  doing 
theological  reflection  on  family-focused 
events,  being  eloquent  while  addressing 
matters  to  which  so  many  people  can 
relate.  I  only  wish  that  you  had  a  man 
contribute  in  a  similar  manner  periodi- 
cally. There  are  plenty  of  men  con- 
tributing, but  usually  on  traditional  the- 
ological or  political  issues.  I  imagine  I 
am  not  the  only  man  with  young  chil- 
dren who  wants  help  reflecting  on  this 
important  part  of  his  life. 

John  Giorgio 
Hartington,  Neb. 

Who  Leads? 

The  article  "A  Blueprint  for  Change," 
by  Thomas  J.  Healey,  (9/26)  high- 
lighted the  recommendations  of  the 
new  National  Leadership  Roundtable 
on  Church  Management.  One  sen- 
tence in  the  article  was  particularly 
revealing.  "The  Leadership 
Roundtable  called  on  bishops  to  create 
a  strong  performance  review  program 
for  priests,  religious  brothers  and  sis- 
ters and  lay  ministers."  I  found  this 
statement  disturbing,  as  it  made  no 
mention  of  permanent  deacons  who 
increasingly  serve  the  church  in 
greater  numbers.  But  this  is  not 
unusual.  It  seems  that  in  many  church 
circles,  the  diaconate  is  an  unknown 
ministry,  even  though  its  growth  rate 
since  its  restoration  after  Vatican  II 
has  been  remarkable.  I  think  the 
Leadership  Roundtable  needs  to  edu- 
cate itself  further  on  just  who  com- 
prises the  leadership  in  the  church  it  is 
trying  to  advise. 

(Deacon)  Steve  Bermick 
Vandalia,  Ohio 

Special  Blessing 

Rev.  Michael  S.  Driscoll,  in  "Sending 
Us  Forth"  (10/3),  rightly  draws  atten- 
tion to  the  great  potential  for  mission  in 
the  dismissal  rite  at  Mass.  As  Greg 
Pierce,  former  president  of  our 
Chicago-based  National  Center  for  the 
Laity,  says:  "If  we  get  the  dismissal  rite 
right,  we  get  everything  right." 
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Union 
Theological 
Seminary 
in  the  City 
of  New  York 

UNION 


Landmark  Guest  Rooms 

3041  Broadway  at  121st  Street 
New  York,  NY  10027 

Comfortable  guest  rooms  within  the 
Seminary's  walls  blend  the  best  of  old 
and  new.  Our  peaceful  garden  is  an 
ideal  spot  for  strolling,  reading,  and 
meditation. 

Union  is  just  a  short  bus  or  cab  ride 
away  from  all  the  excitement  that  New 
York  City  has  to  offer. 

Telephone:  212-280-1313,  Fax:  212-280-1488 
Visit  us  at  www.uts.columbia.edu 


Father  DriscoU  suggests  special  dis- 
missal blessings  for  eucharistic  ministers 
and  "social  ministers,"  people  who  vol- 
unteer "in  soup  kitchens."  The  N.C.L. 
believes  that  the  mission  of  the  church 
is  best  advanced  by  ordinary  workers 
allergic  to  injustice  Monday  through 
Saturday.  Therefore  it  is  workers,  not 
so  much  in-house  ministers,  who 
should  be  commissioned  by  a  special 
blessing  during  each  dismissal  rite. 

William  Droel 
Worth,  ///. 

Fair  Compensation 

I  can  understand  Bishop  Gerald  F. 
Kicanas's  euphoria  at  seeing  the  night- 
mare of  litigation  come  to  an  end,  but  he 
should  not  get  too  carried  away 
("Healing  Through  Bankruptcy,"  9/26). 
The  picture  of  plaintiff  trial  lawyers  try- 
ing to  hold  back  their  tears  simply  strains 
credulity.  And  the  bishop  repeatedly 
talks  of  fair  compensation  for  "those 
harmed"  and  of  "victims,"  as  if  the  only 
harmed  victims  were  the  molested  chil- 
dren. In  fact,  the  victims  include  all  the 
innocent  priests  whose  reputations  have 
been  tarnished  and  the  innocent  laymen 
who  have  seen  their  diocese  impover- 
ished. 

Thomas  Farrelly 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Good  Will 

I  thought,  when  your  last  editor  was 
shot  down  by  the  Vatican,  that  we 
would  begin  to  see  nothing  but  articles 
with  the  backbone  of  a  wet  noodle. 

"A  Blueprint  for  Change"  by 
Thomas  J.  Healey  (9/26)  contradicted 
my  thought.  It  was  in  the  shadow  and 
representative  of  Frederick  Gluck's  fine 
essays,  "Crisis  Management  in  the 
Church"  (12/1/03)  and  "Can  the 
Church  Learn  From  Wal-Mart?" 
(5/17/04). 

Thank  goodness  the  Vatican  does 
not  censor  letters  to  the  editor.  Michael 
McGreevy's  reply  in  this  section  hit  the 
matter  on  the  head  (10/10).  The  church 
is  in  trouble  because  the  laity  are  left 
out.  Bishops  and  clergy  are  involved  in 
matters  for  which  they  are  not  trained, 


and  they  do  not  seem  to  be  reading,  lis- 
tening or  improving  for  the  most  part. 
Bishops,  I  believe,  are  afraid  of  la}' 
involvement,  although  nearly  every 
happening  tells  us  that  the  laity  should 
be  involved. 

Regarding  the  pedophile  scandal: 
not  one  cardinal's  or  bishop's  head  has 
rolled,  even  though  they  knew  of  the 
actions  of  clergy  they  supervised.  My 
suggestion:  let  a  bishop  serve  in  that 
capacity  for  only  eight  years  maximum 
and  then  bring  back  his  expertise  to  a 
parish,  just  as  in  many  religious  orders 
the  provincial  superior  returns  to 
another  job  that  has  less  authority  or 
reduced  demands.  This  should  bring 
them  back  to  reality  more  humble  and 
more  dependent  on  the  laity.  At  the 
same  time,  more  clerics  could  share  in  a 
temporary  leadership  role  as  an  eight- 
year  bishop  and  develop  accordingly. 

We  have,  I  believe,  developed  a 
Vatican-directed  insider  organization 
and  have  gotten  away  from  Christ's 
desire  for  his  followers.  All  women  and 
men  of  good  will  are  insiders. 

Tom  McGuinness 
Royal  Oak,  Md. 

Spiritual  Light 

In  the  past  two  years  our  parish  has  suf- 
fered a  series  of  body  blows  that  have 
seriously  undermined  its  life  and  spirit. 
At  the  last  meeting  of  our  parish  coun- 
cil, our  pastor  challenged  us  to  come  up 
with  ways  to  revitalize  the  spiritual  life 
of  the  parish.  After  Mass  this  evening, 
his  assistant  called  me  aside  to  consult 
about  buying  stands  to  place  more 
votive  candles  in  the  church.  He  indi- 
cated that  this  is  something  the  pastor 
feels  will  "foster  an  increase  in  piety"  in 
our  parish.  This  is,  I  assume,  one  of  the 
pastor's  answers  to  his  own  challenge. 
While  catching  up  on  my  reading 
tonight,  I  encountered  Judith  Kubicki's 
article,  "Christ  Among  Us"  (10/3).  I 
intend  to  make  copies  of  this  article  and 
bring  them  to  our  next  council  meeting. 
This  will  be  my  response  to  the  pastor's 
challenge. 

Kathleen  Martin 
Spring  Valley,  III. 
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The  Word 


Use 


Lose  It! 


Thirty-third  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (A),  Nov.  13,  2005 

Readings:  Prv  31:10-13.  19-20,  30-31;  Ps  128:1-5;  1  Thes  5:1-6;  Mt  25:14-30 

'Well  done,  my  good  and  faithful  servant"  (Mt  25:21) 


One  is  amazed  by  the  results 
of  an  Internet  search  for  the 
phrase  "use  it  or  lose  it."  The 
listing  is  easily  a  seven-figure 
number.  A  good  portion  of  this  listing 
deals  with  issues  like  free  speech,  brain 
function  and  muscle  tone,  to  name  but  a 
few.  These  are  excellent  examples,  for  it 
is  easy  to  see  in  such  matters  that  if  you 
don't  use  it,  you  certainly  will  lose  it. 

Today's  Gospel  offers  us  another 
example.  A  man  went  on  a  journey  and 
entrusted  his  servants  with  his  money. 
Upon  his  return,  he  required  an 
accounting  of  them.  A  talent  was  about 
6,000  denarii,  and  one  denarius  was 
equivalent  to  a  day's  wage.  Therefore, 
even  the  servant  who  received  only  one 
talent  was  entrusted  with  a  sizable 
amount  of  money.  Some  readers  have 
been  troubled  by  the  harshness  of  the 
master's  treatment  of  the  third  man. 
After  all,  he  did  not  direct  the  servants 
to  invest  the  money.  Why  should  one  be 
penalized  for  not  having  done  so?  We 
can  only  conclude  that  investment  was 
presumed.  They  had  been  told,  in  effect, 
"Use  it  or  lose  it." 

The  readings  of  these  last  Sundays 
of  the  liturgical  year  prompt  us  to  look 
at  different  aspects  of  the  endtime.  Last 
week  we  were  exhorted  to  await  that 
time  of  fulfillment  in  constant  readiness. 
Today  we  are  told  that  we  cannot  simply 
sit  back  and  wait  for  that  time  to  dawn. 
We  have  responsibilities;  we  must  be 
industrious  while  we  wait. 

The  man  who  buried  the  money  in 
!  C(  mdemned  himself  with  his 
e  knew  that  he  would 
ible:  "I  knew  that  you 
person."  Thus  he  is 

>    -  J.S.A.,  is  professor  of  bib- 

meological  Union 


punished  not  because  he  is  a  poor  man- 
ager of  funds,  but  because  he  did  not 
take  his  responsibilities  seriously 
enough. 

The  sketch  of  the  woman  in  the  first 
reading  depicts  the  complete  opposite  of 
this  irresponsible  man.  She  not  only  ful- 
fills her  responsibilities;  she  does  so  in 
an  exceptional  way.  This  picture  of  an 
industrious  wife  troubles  some  women, 
who  see  it  as  merely  a  re-enforcement  of 
a  patriarchal  stereotype.  But  it  should  be 
noted  that  in  Israel's  wisdom  tradition, 
the  wise  person  is  held  up  as  a  model  to 
be  emulated.  And  here  the  ideal  wise 
person  is  a  woman.  The  character  of  her 
responsibilities  is  not  the  issue.  Rather, 
it  is  her  faithfulness  in  carrying  them 
out.  They  were  what  her  circumstances 
expected  of  her,  and  she  was  faithful. 

The  reading  from  Thessalonians 
underscores  the  unexpectedness  of  the 
return  of  the  Lord.  Paul  insists  that  this 
event  will  come  "like  a  thief  in  the 
night."  He  employs  two  other  endtime 
themes:  "day  of  the  Lord"  and  "birth 
pangs  of  the  messiah."  "Day  of  the 
Lord"  is  found  in  the  prophetic  writ- 
ings. It  seems  that  the  Israelites  looked 
forward  to  this  day  as  a  time  of  punish- 
ment for  their  enemies  but  of  good  for- 
tune for  themselves.  Amos  shocks  them 
by  directing  the  pronouncement  of  pun- 
ishment toward  the  people  of  both  the 
northern  and  the  southern  kingdoms 
(Amos  5:18-20).  Paul  uses  this  well- 
known  theme  to  assure  the  Thessalo- 
nians that  the  suffering  they  will 
inevitably  endure  is  really  endtime  suf- 
fering. 

In  early  Jewish  tradition,  this  suffer- 
ing was  referred  to  as  the  "birth  pangs  of 
the  messiah"  (Is  26:17;  Mt  24:9;  Jn 
16:21;  Rv  12  :2).  It  characterized  the  pain 
one  would  have  to  endure  as  the  new  age 
of  fulfillment  was  being  born.  Paul  is 


here  encouraging  his  suffering  Christian 
converts,  assuring  them  that  their  afflic- 
tion is  not  a  punishment;  it  is  actually 
part  of  the  birthing  of  this  new  age. 

To  what  do  these  readings  call  us 
today?  First,  it  is  important  to  note  that 
we  are  accountable  to  God,  not  so  much 
for  obedience  to  rules  and  regulations, 
but  for  the  responsibilities  of  our  life  sit- 
uation. Parents  must  devote  themselves 
wholeheartedly  to  parenting,  teachers  to 
teaching,  politicians  to  lawmaking  and 
so  on.  The  way  we  fulfill  these  responsi- 
bilities may  be  influenced  by  the  cultur- 
al circumstances  of  our  day,  but  fulfill 
them  we  must.  There  is  no  life-calling 
that  is  devoid  of  obligations,  and  usually 
they  somehow  include  service  to  others. 
It  is  in  faithful  accomplishment  of  the 
tasks  of  life  that  we  make  present  the 
reign  of  God  among  us,  that  we  bring  to 
birth  the  age  of  fulfillment. 

Second,  fidelity  to  these  obligations 
may  well  result  in  hardship.  But  if  we 
treat  this  hardship  as  the  birth  pangs 
that  accompany  the  endtime,  our  suffer- 
ing will  help  bring  forth  a  new  age. 

Finally,  though  the  reading  from 
Paul  and  the  Gospel  seem  to  be  talking 
about  the  end  of  all  time,  the  final  com- 
ing of  Jesus  at  the  end  of  time,  they  are 
meant  to  summon  us  to  endtime  living. 
Such  living  will  show  that  Jesus  has 
indeed  already  come.  In  this  way,  every 
day  becomes  an  endtime  day  for  us. 

Dianne  Bergant 

Praying  With  Scripture 

•  Pray  for  the  courage  to  endure  the 
hardship  that  fidelity  to  God's  plan  for 
you  might  entail. 

•  What  can  you  do  to  make  every  day 
an  endtime  day? 

•  How  faithful  are  you  to  the  responsi- 
bilities of  your  life  situation? 
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/  A  i  \.v.  y  i .  \sr.  and  a  cup  of 
f\  atole,"  T  said  to  the  Mexican 
r— %     \m  >r  ast  1 16th  Street,  in 

JL    t   the  heart  of  Spanish  Harlem.  It 
was  7:45  a.m.  on  a  weekday  morning,  and 
people  were  headed  toward  the  subway  to 
get  to  work.  The  woman  was  standing 
beneath  a  blue  and  white  umbrella  that 
shielded  her  and  her  collection  of  pots  and 
pans  from  the  sun.  "To  go?"  she  asked  in 
Spanish.  I  nodded  and  after  wrapping  the 
tamale,  still  warm  in  its  com  husk,  lowered  it 
into  a  black  plastic  bag  along  with  a  contain- 
er of  atole,  the  chocolate-tasting  drink  popu- 
lar in  Hispanic  sections  of  New  York  City. 
Starting  back  along  1 16th  Street,  I  passed 
another  woman  with  a  similar  cart.  Both 
were  vendedores  ambulantes,  street  vendors, 
who  earn  a  precarious  living  selling  home- 
cooked  Mexican  food  on  the  sidewalk. 

The  scene  on  East  1 16th  Street,  however, 
is  not  always  as  peaceful  as  it  was  that  partic- 
ular morning.  Police  officers  can  approach  at 
any  time  and  give  the  women  a  summons, 
because  they  lack 
a  license  from  the 
city  to  operate  a 
vending  cart. 


Of  Many  Things 


take  on  the  job  of  executive  director  at 
Esperanza.  With  a  law  degree  from  Rutgers 
University,  she  is  well  qualified  as  an  advo- 
cate for  the  vendedores  ambulantes.  Most 
mornings,  in  fact,  find  her  in  court  repre- 
senting women  who  have  been  arrested  or 
who  have  received  summonses  for  selling 
their  food  without  a  license  from  the  city. 
The  fine  can  be  as  high  as  $1,000,  a  crippling 
amount  for  single  mothers  with  children,  as 
most  of  the  vendedores  are. 

"When  I  first  came  here,  I  saw  the  poten- 
tial for  a  strong  human  rights  organization 
centered  about  the  group's  needs,"  Ms. 
Bermudez  said,  adding  that  the  level  of  puni- 
tive police  actions  was  then  at  its  worst. 
Demonstrations  in  front  of  the  nearby 
precincts  led  to  discussions  with  the  local 
officers  in  charge.  Early  on  she  applied  for 
and  received  a  grant  from  the  Open  Society 
Institute.  With  that  funding  a  number  of 
programs  were  begun,  such  as  a  job  skills 
project,  a  legal  clinic,  an  immigrant  antivio- 
lence  project  and  a  course  in  food  prepara- 
tion for  mobile 
vendors.  The  city 
has  such  a  course 
in  sanitary  food 


They  sometimes 
throw  the  food  into  the  garbage,  confiscate 
the  carts  and  arrest  the  women.  Finally,  after 
a  number  of  incidents  of  this  kind,  one  of  the 
women,  a  29-year-old  mother  of  three 
named  Livia,  started  to  organize  them  in 
2003  in  an  effort  to  assert  their  right  to 
respectful  treatment.  Out  of  that  first  step 
diere  emerged  an  organization  called 
Esperanza  del  Barrio  (www.esperanzadelbar- 
rio.org). 

Esperanza's  executive  director  is  Flor 
Bermudez.  I  visited  her  late  one  afternoon  at 
the  organization's  storefront  office  near 
1 1 6th  Street.  "I  moved  here  to  New  York 
from  Mexico  as  a  teenager,"  she  said,  "and 
from  living  in  this  neighborhood  I  got  to 
know  a  lot  of  the  women  who  sell  food  that 
they  prepare  in  their  own  kitchens,  and  I  saw 
how  unjustly  they  are  treated."  As  an  exam- 
ple, she  spoke  of  one  street  vendor  who  was 
p  "egnant,  and  another  who  was  in  her  70's — 
b-  >d  of  whom  the  police  arrested.  Even 
w '  rsc  was  the  treatment  meted  out  to  a  17- 
year-old  girl.  Not  only  did  the  police  arrest 
h  .  r  and  rake  her  to  the  precinct,  where  she 
v\  as  held  all  night;  they  refused  to  allow  her 
mother  to  see  her. 

Before  arriving  at  Esperanza,  Ms. 
' H     •  as  involved  in  housing  work,  but 
■  ion  Tepeyac,  a  Mexican 
1    ;;        Manhattan  that  assists  low- 
ic  pe<  pie,  she  was  asked  to 


preparation,  but  it 
is  offered  only  in  English,  and  when  she 
requested  that  it  be  taught  in  Spanish,  "we 
never  received  an  answer."  Finally,  however, 
staff  members  translated  the  course  into 
Spanish,  and  over  50  women  attended  the 
first  weekend  it  was  offered.  Now,  thanks  in 
part  to  pressure  from  Esperanza,  the  city  has 
agreed  to  translate  the  course  into  several 
foreign  languages. 

Much  of  Ms.  Bermudez's  effort  is  also 
directed  toward  educating  public  officials 
about  the  needs  of  the  immigrant  street  ven- 
dors. Making  matters  worse  for  a  time  was  a 
requirement  that  those  applying  for  licenses 
prove  that  they  were  in  the  United  States 
legally  and  had  work  permits — a  painful  issue 
at  a  time  of  increased  deportations  of  immi- 
grants. One  of  the  group's  victories,  though, 
involved  gaining  the  support  of  a  sympathet- 
ic council  member  who  introduced  legisla- 
tion that  resulted  in  the  removal  of  this 
requirement.  Now,  a  major  challenge 
remains  in  the  need  for  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  licenses  the  city  issues — a  step 
that  would  legalize  the  work  of  many  of  the 
vendedores  ambulantes,  instead  of  exposing 
them  to  arrest,  fines  and  destruction  of  their 
merchandise.  These  are  women  who  pay 
taxes  and  are  raising  children.  Ms. 
Bermudez  and  her  staff  want  them  to  be 
accorded  the  rights  they  deserve. 

George  M.  Anderson,  S.J. 
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Editorial 


Election 
Reform 

Election  reform  is  needed  in  the  United 
States  on  several  levels,  both  because  of 
inequities  in  the  present  system  and  because 
of  low  voter  turnout — one  of  the  lowest  in  the 
world.  The  period  from  1960  to  2000  marked 
a  long  decline:  whereas  65  percent  of  the  adult  population 
voted  in  the  1960  presidential  election,  only  51  percent  did 
so  in  2000.  Only  in  the  presidential  election  of  2004,  accord- 
ing to  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  the  American  Electorate, 
did  the  number  rise,  to  60.7  percent,  spurred  by  divisions 
over  the  war  in  Iraq  and  strong  voter  registration  drives.  But 
overall,  the  number  of  Americans  who  go  to  the  polls 
remains  shockingly  low  for  a  nation  that  prides  itself  on 
offering  its  citizens  access  to  the  democratic  process. 

Among  those  pressing  for  reforms  that  might  increase 
voter  participation  are  former  President  Jimmy  Carter  and 
James  W.  Baker,  secretary  of  state  during  the  administration 
of  George  H.  W.  Bush.  As  co-chairs  of  the  21 -member  bi- 
partisan Commission  on  Federal  Election  Reform,  they  have 
released  a  series  of  recommendations.  The  purpose  of  the 
commission,  they  say,  was  to  increase  voter  participation, 
strengthen  ballot  security  and  "provide  for  paper  auditing  of 
electronic  voting  machines."  The  paper  trail  is  to  prevent  the 
loss  of  votes  because  of  malfunctioning  of  the  machines  due 
to  accident  or  design.  Such  recommendations  are  a  way  to 
build  on  die  Help  America  Vote  Act  of  2002,  which  was 
enacted  in  response  to  what  has  been  referred  to  as  the 
"2000  presidential  election  debacle,"  with  its  serious  vote- 
related  problems. 

Among  the  more  commendable  recommendations  is  one 
H     would  make  it  possible  for  disenfranchised  former  felons 
who  have  serv  ed  their  sentences  to  vote  once  again.  Thanks 
to  advocacy  groups  like  die  nonprofit  Sentencing  Project  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  11  states  since  1997  have  enacted 

rms  to  reduce  the  number  of  disenfranchised  men  and 
■any  of  them  members  of  minority  groups.  As 
the  Sentencing  Project's  executive  director,  told 
reforms  represent  a  belated  recognition  that 
;  )ing  back  as  far  as  two  centuries  have  sei- 
zed in  the  light  of  changed  views  of  citi- 

ion's  recommendations,  however,  has 
>n:   iy  civil  rights  advocates  who  think  it 


will  raise  barriers  against  members  of  minority  groups — 
namely,  that  prospective  voters  be  required  to  show  photo 
identification.  The  report  claims  that  this  recommendation 
would  help  prevent  voter  fraud.  There  is  little  evidence, 
however,  that  fraud  by  individuals  has  been  a  major  problem 
in  past  elections.  Most  cases  of  fraud  are  due  to  the  orga- 
nized schemes  of  a  political  party  or  interest  group.  Some 
congressional  legislators  have  spoken  out  against  the  photo- 
ID  requirement,  most  notably  Senator  Barack  Obama 
(Democrat  of  Illinois).  In  September  he  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion not  only  opposing  it,  but  also  referring  to  it  as  "a  poll 
tax  for  the  2 1st  century."  A  dozen  other  senators  co-spon- 
sored the  resolution. 

Georgia,  unfortunately,  last  spring  took  a  step  backward 
by  requiring  a  state-issued  photo  ID  for  voters  without  driv- 
er licenses  or  odier  state  or  government-issued  photo  ID. 
Civil  rights  advocates  predict  tliis  will  keep  members  of 
minority  groups,  the  elderly  and  poor  people  as  a  whole 
away  from  the  polls.  Previously,  registered  voters  needed 
only  to  show  a  Social  Security  card,  utility  bill  or  some  other 
form  of  identification  in  order  to  vote. 

Bruce  S.  Gordon,  president  of  the  National  Association 
for  die  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  has  said  that  "if  left 
unchallenged,  many  African-Americans  and  members  of 
odier  minorities  in  Georgia  will  find  it  difficult  to  cast  their 
ballots."  And  Julian  Bond,  chairman  of  the  N.AAC.P.'s 
board  of  directors,  promised  that  court  challenges  would  be 
forthcoming,  as  indeed  is  happening,  not  only  through  the 
N.A.A.C.P.,  but  also  through  the  League  of  Women  Voters 
and  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 

The  N.A.A.C.P.  s  lawsuit  argues  that  the  requirement's 
underlying  purpose  is  to  reduce  "voting  by  the  poor,  the 
elderly,  the  infirm,  African-American,  Hispanic  and  other 
minority  voters  by  increasing  the  difficulty  of  voting."  Of 
Georgia's  159  counties,  there  are  only  56  places  where  the 
required  photo  ID  can  be  obtained — for  a  fee  of  up  to  $35. 
This  amount  does  not  include  the  additional  cost  of  trans- 
portation to  the  place  of  application.  Fortunately,  on  Oct. 
18  a  federal  judge  enjoined  the  state  from  putting  the  law 
into  effect. 

steps  to  increase  greater  participation  at  the  polls 
should  include  increased  efforts  to  make  it  possible  for 
more  homeless  people  to  vote.  According  to  the  campaign 
of  the  National  Coalition  for  the  Homeless,  called  You 
Don't  Need  a  Home  to  Vote,  a  majority  of  the  homeless 
are  not  registered.  For  many  of  them,  too,  the  photo-ID 
requirement  would  create  yet  another  barrier.  If  the  goal  is 
to  increase  participation  in  the  nation's  political  process, 
barriers  need  to  be  removed,  not  raised. 
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Life  in  the  00  s 


Wanting  It  Both  Ways 

^New  York's  Dagger  John  knew 
a  thing  or  two  about  church  and  state.' 


WHILE  SEARCHING 
recently  for  a  colorful 
quote  about  relations 
between  church  and 
state,  I  turned  to  a 
man  who  knew  a  thing  or  two  about  the 
subject:  John  Hughes,  known  to  critics 
and  admirers  alike  as  Dagger  John. 

Hughes,  as  most  readers  will  know, 
was  the  bishop  and  then  archbishop  of 
New  York  from  the  early  1840's  to  the 
early  1 860's.  His  tenure  was  as  stormy  as 
the  times  in  which  he  lived.  He  was  the 
public  face  of  the  American  church  at  the 
height  of  nativist  reaction  to  Catholic 
immigration. 

He  was  not  one  to  back  down  from  a 
fight.  Indeed,  he  relished  the  opportunity 
to  confront  the  forces  that  threatened  his 
flock.  During  one  such  confrontation  the 
press  in  New  York  accused  him  of  an 
offense  that  will  sound  familiar  to  21st- 
century  Americans.  The  New  York 
Herald  and  other  newspapers  charged 
Hughes  with  mixing  religion  and  politics. 

Talk  about  playing  into  an  oppo- 
nent's hands!  In  an  elegant  reply  to  his 
critics,  Hughes  wrote: 

When  several  strong  denomina- 
tions attack  one  that  is  weaker  in 
a  manner  which  turns  religion 
into  politics  and  politics  into  reli- 
gion, the  sentinels  of  our  liberties 
[in]  the  press  are  asleep.  But  when 
that  one  assailed  denomination 
meets  the  assault  and  repels  the 
assailants  with  the  same  weapons 
which  the  latter  has  selected,  then 
the  danger  of  mixing  religion 
with  politics  is  for  the  first  time 
trumpeted  in  the  public  ear! 

Dagger  John — so  called  because  his 
critics  saw  the  cross  that  accompanied  his 


terry  golway  is  a  writer  for  The  New  York 
Observer. 


signature  as  a  dagger  aimed  at  "true" 
Americans — surely  would  recognize 
today's  debate  over  religion  and  politics. 
Things  have  not  changed  all  that  much. 

During  the  debate  and  confirmation 
hearings  of  Chief  Justice  John  Roberts, 
the  nominee's  religious  beliefs  came 
under  public  scrutiny  and  even  criticism 
from  his  opponents.  Roberts,  of  course,  is 
a  devout  Catholic,  as  is  his  wife,  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  College  of  the  Holy  Cross. 
Some  Democratic  senators  and,  more 
crudely,  some  liberal  commentators 
seemed  to  suggest  that  a  devout  Catholic 
ought  to  be  viewed  with  great  suspicion. 
During  the  confirmation  hearings, 
Roberts  somewhat  defensively  assured 
the  senators  that  his  religious  beliefs 
would  not  affect  his  decisions  on  the 
court.  "My  faith  and  my  religious  beliefs 
do  not  play  a  role"  in  his  decision-making, 
he  said. 

This  is  the  sort  of  thing  one  must  say 
these  days  if  one  is  a  devout  Catholic  and 
a  nominee  for  high  public  office.  What  a 
shame. 

Imagine,  though,  if  Roberts  had  said 
that  his  reading  of  the  Gospel  helped 
shape  his  tolerant  attitude  toward  gays. 
Would  his  piety  and  faidi  not  be  celebrat- 
ed, rather  than  treated  with  suspicion? 

So  many  members  of  the  church-state 
police  imagine  that  they  are  sentinels  of 
liberty,  when  in  fact  diey  are  no  more  than 
partisan  apparatchiks.  Rare  is  the  liberal 
politician  or  commentator  who  will  gnash 
his  or  her  teeth  over  the  presence  of  cler- 
gy in  a  civil  rights  march,  or  at  a  demon- 
stration for  affordable  housing,  or  on  a 
stage  devoted  to  condemnation  of  the  war 
in  Iraq.  And  if  a  candidate  for  any  office 
spoke  openly  about  die  role  his  or  her 
faith  played  in  shaping  suitably  progres- 
sive views,  the  howls  of  First  Amendment 
monitors  would  be  muted  indeed. 

But  if  a  Supreme  Court  nominee,  or  a 
candidate  for  nearly  any  elected  office,  is 
suspected  of  adhering  too  closely  to 


Catholic  teaching  on  abortion,  the  slan- 
ders of  the  Nativists  are  revisited,  uttered 
diis  time  not  by  street  toughs  but  by  indif- 
ferently educated  members  of  the  politi- 
cal and  cultural  elite. 

It  must  be  noted,  though,  that  church- 
state  hypocrisy  is  not  limited  to  one  party 
or  ideology.  Conservative  Republicans  are 
playing  partisan  games,  too. 

Kml tattled  President  Bush  played  the 
religious  card  the  other  day  in  defending 
his  choice  of  Harriet  Miers  as  his  current 
nominee  to  the  Supreme  Court.  In  a 
statement  even  John  Hughes  might  have 
found  surprising,  the  president  said,  in 
essence,  that  he  chose  Miers  because  of 
her  religious  beliefs.  "People  are  interest- 
ed to  know  why  I  picked  Harriet  Miers," 
the  president  said  in  something  of  an 
understatement.  He  explained:  "Part  of 
Harriet  Miers'  life  is  her  religion." 

That,  of  course,  does  not  necessarily 
distinguish  Harriet  Miers  from  most 
Americans.  If  living  a  life  in  which  reli- 
gion plays  a  part  is  qualification  for  the 
Supreme  Court,  every  reader  of  this  mag- 
azine can  wait  in  breathless  anticipation 
for  the  next  court  vacancy. 

The  president,  of  course,  is  trying  to 
build  a  constituency  for  the  Miers 
appointment  among  other  evangelicals. 
But  the  argument  is  troubling,  even  for 
those  who  appreciate  the  role  of  faith  in 
civic  life.  It  is  one  thing  to  say,  "I  have 
religious  beliefs,  and  they  may  or  may  not 
affect  my  view  of  the  law  or  of  political 
issues."  It  is  quite  another  to  say,  "I  have 
religious  beliefs,  and  that  is  why  I  should 
be  appointed  or  elected." 

It  was  left  to  the  Rev.  Barry  Lynn, 
who  heads  an  organization  called 
Americans  United  for  the  Separation  of 
Church  and  State,  to  note  the  irony 
between  the  Roberts  and  Miers  nomina- 
tions. He  said,  correctly,  that  some  Bush 
administration  officials  suggested  that 
those  who  brought  up  Roberts's  religious 
beliefs  were  bigots. 

Now  that  same  administration  is  cit- 
ing a  Supreme  Court  nominee's  religious 
beliefs  as  evidence  of  her  qualifications. 

On  the  matter  of  church  and  state,  it 
seems  drat  everybody  wants  to  have  it 
both  ways. 

Dagger  John  could  have  told  us  that. 

Terry  Golway 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


CARA  Honors  Sister  Katarina  Schuth  for 
Research  on  Catholic  Seminaries 


The  Center  for  Applied  Research  in  the 
Apostolate  honored  Katarina  Schuth, 
O.S.F.,  on  Oct.  5  for  her  extensive 
research  on  U.S.  Catholic  seminaries. 
Researchers  must  report  their  findings 
with  wisdom  and  accuracy  and  avoid 
being  "co-opted  by  partisans  on  either 
side  of  an  issue,"  but  they  must  also  "have 
compassion  and  concern  for  those  who 
will  feel  the  impact  of  the  results  ol  the 
research,"  Sister  Schuth,  a  Franciscan, 
said  after  receiving  the  award.  She  is  a 
professor  of  the  scientific  study  of  reli- 
gion at  St.  Paul  Seminary  School  of 
Divinity  of  the  University  of  St.  Thomas 
in  St.  Paul,  Minn.  She  is  the  author  of 
two  major  studies,  published  in  1989  and 
1999,  of  U.S.  Catholic  theologates  and 
seminaries  and  is  co-author  of  a  forth- 
coming study,  Educating  Lenders  for 
Ministry.  Issues  and  Responses.  She  received 
die  Father  Louis  J.  Luzbetak,  S.V.D., 


Bishops  List  Agenda  Items 
for  November  Meeting 

When  the  U.S.  bishops  meet  in 
November,  major  items  on  their  agenda 
will  include  decisions  on  a  statement 
about  lay  ecclesial  ministry,  a  new  text  of 
Scripture  readings  for  Masses  with  chil- 
dren and  a  new  statement  calling  for  an 
end  to  the  use  of  the  death  penalty  in  the 
United  States.  The  annual  fall  meeting 
of  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Catholic- 
Bishops  will  be  held  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  on  Nov.  14-17.  Also  on  the  agenda 
are  the  election  of  a  new  U.S.C.C.B. 
general  secretary,  the  election  of  chair- 
men-elect for  seven  U.S.C.C.B.  commit- 
tees and  approval  of  2006  priorities, 
!ans  and  budget  for  the  U.S.C.C.B. 
he  proposed  statement  on  lay  ecclesial 
rini  try,  "Co-Workers  in  the  Vineyard 
.ord,"  is  intended  as  a  "founda- 
•cument"  on  one  of  the  most  sig- 
momena  to  emerge  in  the 
'    Second  Vatican 

id  growth  of  lay  minis- 
oliaborating  with  the 
icons  ;  .an  integral  part  of 
par;    an  diocesan  life. 


Award  for  Exemplary  Church  Research, 
named  after  the  Divine  Word  priest  who 
was  CARA's  founding  executive  director. 


Katarina  Schuth 


Election  Day  2005  About 
the  Issues,  Not  the  Names 

Although  a  few  well-known  names  will  be 
on  state  ballots  during  the  off-year  elec- 
tions in  2005,  the  hot-button  issues  of 
same-sex  marriage,  parental  notification 
before  a  minor's  abortion  and  budget  cuts 
promise  to  generate  a  great  deal  more 
interest  on  the  national  level.  When 
Americans  go  to  the  polls  on  Nov.  8,  they 
will  elect  mayors  in  490  cities,  including 
New  York  and  Detroit,  where  incumbents 
Michael  Bloomberg  and  Kwame 
Kilpatrick  are  seeking  re-election.  New 
Jersey  voters  will  elect  a  governor  and 
State  Assembly  members,  while  those  in 
Virginia  will  choose  a  governor,  lieutenant 
governor,  attorney  general  and  members 
of  the  House  of  Delegates.  But  in  seven 
states,  voters  will  consider  38  ballot  propo- 
sitions on  topics  ranging  from  smoking  in 
pubbc  places  to  medical  malpractice  to  the 
use  of  union  dues  for  political  purposes 
and  transportation  bortds.  And  as  they  do 
in  most  elections,  Catholic  leaders  are 
offering  guidance  on  how  some  of  those 
issues  should  be  decided  by  voters  who 
follow  church  teaching. 


Boxing  Condemned  as 
Attempted  Murder 

An  influential  Jesuit  magazine  con- 
demned professional  boxing  as  "a  form 
of  legalized  attempted  murder,"  saying 
it  has  left  more  than  500  boxers  dead 
over  the  last  100  years.  The  magazine, 
La  Civilta  Cattolica,  said  in  an  editorial 
that  the  moral  judgment  on  boxing  can 
only  be  "gravely  and  absolutely  nega- 
tive." In  addition  to  suffering  extreme 
violence,  boxers  are  first  exploited,  then 
abandoned  by  huge  economic  interests 
and  often  finish  their  days  punch-drunk 
and  impoverished,  it  said. 

The  magazine's  articles  are  reviewed 
before  publication  by  the  Vatican  sec- 
retariat of  state  and  are  thought  to 
reflect  Vatican  opinion.  The  editorial 
against  boxing  appeared  in  the  Oct.  15 
issue,  about  three  weeks  after  U.S. 
boxer  Levander  Johnson  died  from 
brain  injuries  suffered  in  a  lightweight 
title  fight. 

The  magazine  called  Johnson  the  lat- 
est victim  of  a  sport  that  seems  to 
accept  the  death  of  boxers.  "The  dead 
don't  count  for  anything  in  boxing. 
Instead,  what  count  are  the  enormous 
interests  that  lie  behind  boxing  match- 
es," it  said. 


Los  Angeles  Releases 
Files  on  Accused  Priests 

On  Oct.  12,  the  Archdiocese  of  Los 
Angeles  released  personnel  files  on  126 
priests  accused  of  sexually  abusing 
minors.  Some  of  the  files  go  back  to  the 
1930's.  They  were  released  as  part  of 
settlement  talks  with  attorneys  repre- 
senting some  560  people  who  have  sued 
the  archdiocese,  claiming  they  were  sex- 
ually abused  as  minors  by  members  of 
the  Catholic  clergy.  The  files,  posted  on 
the  archdiocesan  Web  site  in  a  155- 
page  report,  show  that  until  recent  years 
the  archdiocese  often  returned  accused 
priests  to  ministry  after  treatment — a 
practice  once  common  in  almost  all 
U.S.  dioceses.  In  other  cases  priests 
were  removed  from  ministry  or  laicized. 
Some  priests  were  already  dead  when 
the  first  allegation  of  abuse  was  lodged 
with  the  archdiocese. 


C.R.S.  Sells  Free-Trade 
Chocolate  From  Ghana 

Grown  in  Ghana  and  manufactured  in 
England,  a  socially  responsible  brand  of 
chocolate  is  now  available  through 
Catholic  Relief  Services.  In  October,  the 
Baltimore-based  C.R.S. ,  the  U.S.  bishops' 
overseas  aid  agency,  began  selling  cases  of 
Divine  chocolate  bars  online  and  over  the 
phone.  Touted  as  fair-trade  chocolate, 
Divine  is  made  with  cocoa  grown  by  die 
47,000  members  of  a  cocoa  farmer's  asso- 


the  church  should  respond  to  priesdess 
parishes  in  the  first  drafts  of  propositions 
presented  by  the  World  Synod  of  Bishops 
on  Oct.  14.  While  the  idea  of  ordaining 
\iriprohiti,  or  men — including  married 
men — of  "proven  virtue,"  had  been  sug- 
gested by  some  at  the  synod,  it  failed  to 
reach  majority  approval  in  order  to  be 
included  in  the  first  round  of  reports  com- 
ing out  of  the  synod's  1 2  working  groups. 
Most  reports,  which  were  read  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Pope  Benedict  XVI,  reaffirmed 
the  value  of  priesdy  celibacy.  One  French- 


A  farmer  in  Ghana  displays  beans  in  the  Kuapa  Kokoo  cooperative,  which  grows  all  the  cocoa  used  by 
Divine  Chocolate,  a  fair-trade  chocolate  promoted  by  Catholic  Relief  Services. 


ciation  in  southern  Ghana  called  Kuapa 
Kokoo.  Members  are  paid  a  price  that 
covers  the  cost  of  producing  the  cocoa, 
and  they  have  the  security  of  a  long-term 
trading  contract,  according  to  Divine 
Chocolate's  Web  site  at  www.divine- 
chocolate.com.  In  addition,  farmers 
receive  a  $150  "social  premium"  for  every 
ton  of  cocoa  sold,  which  goes  toward 
improving  the  fanners'  living  standards 
and  fanning  productivity.  Catholic  Relief 
Services  sells  Divine  chocolate  online  at 
www.crsfairtrade.org  and  by  phone  at 
(888)  294-9665. 

Synod  Groups  Draft  Helps 
for  Priestless  Parishes 

Better  distribution  of  the  world's  priests 
was  one  of  the  leading  suggestions  for  how 


language  working  group  report  said  its 
members  were  "unanimous  in  stating  the 
priceless  value  of  priestly  celibacy  for  the 
Latin  church."  The  French  report  said 
"vocational  pastoral  care"  should  be  "more 
energetic,  positive  and  open  to  the  gifts  of 
God"  and  noted  that  better  training  for 
priests  to  help  in  the  missions  for  a  fixed 
period  would  "help  to  gradually  overcome 
this  shortage." 

Synod  Against  Easing 
of  Celibacy  Rules 

In  a  draft  list  of  propositions,  the  World 
Synod  of  Bishops  recommended  no  relax- 
ation of  church  rules  on  priestly  celibacy 
and  instead  proposed  greater  efforts  to 
promote  vocations  as  the  answer  to  the 
shortage  of  priests.  The  idea  of  ordaining 


married  men  in  the  Western  church  is  "a 
road  not  to  follow,"  said  Proposition  1 1 , 
one  of  50  propositions  presented  to  the 
synod  on  Oct.  18.  After  possible  amend- 
ments, the  propositions  were  to  be  voted 
on  later  in  the  week.  Catholic  News 
Service  obtained  a  copy  of  the  proposi- 
tions, which  were  read  in  Latin  on  the 
synod  floor.  The  propositions  contained 
proposals  on  other  topics  of  interest  dur- 
ing the  meeting  of  the  Synod  on  the 
Eucharist  from  Oct.  2  to  23.  Proposition 
40  said  Catholics  who  have  divorced  and 
civilly  remarried  without  an  annulment 
"cannot  be  admitted  to  holy  Communion" 
because  they  are  in  clear  contrast  with 
church  teaching  on  marriage.  It  encour- 
aged other  pastoral  efforts  toward  such 
Catholics.  Proposition  46  said  there  is  no 
"eucharistic  coherence"  when  Catholic 
politicians  promote  laws  that  go  against 
human  good,  justice  and  natural  law.  It 
said  bishops  should  exercise  prudence  on 
whether  specific  politicians  should  receive 
Communion. 


Cardinal  Keeler  50  Years 
a  Priest,  25  a  Bishop 

More  than  1,200  cardinals,  bishops, 
priests,  deacons,  seminarians,  religious  and 
laypeople  filled  the  Cathedral  of  Mary 
Our  Queen  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  on  Oct.  5 
to  help  Cardinal  William  H.  Keeler  mark 
the  50th  anniversary  of  his  priestly  ordina- 
tion and  his  25th  anniversary  as  a  bishop. 
Joining  the  Baltimore  archbishop  for  the 
celebration  were  Cardinal  Anthony  J. 
Bevilacqua,  retired  archbishop  of 
Philadelphia;  Cardinals  Francis  E.  George 
of  Chicago,  Adam  J.  Maida  of  Detroit  and 
Theodore  E.  McCanick  of  Washington; 
retired  Archbishop  William  D.  Borders  of 
Baltimore;  retired  Auxiliary  Bishop 
William  C.  Newman;  and  Baltimore 
Auxiliary  Bishops  W.  Francis  Malooly, 
Mitchell  T.  Rozanski  and  Denis  J. 
Madden.  In  his  homily,  Archbishop 
Timodiy  M.  Dolan  of  Milwaukee  said 
Cardinal  Keeler  has  "moved  us  all  by  his 
kindness,  courtesy,  intellect  and  radiant 
goodness."  Cardinal  Keeler  told  the  con- 
gregation after  Communion,  "I  thank  the 
Lord  for  my  years  of  ministry,  and  I  thank 
you  for  helping  me  celebrate  the  Lord's 
gift  of  the  priesthood." 

From  CNS  and  other  sources.  CNS  photos. 
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Sexuality,  Spirituality  and 
the  'Song  of  Songs' 


BY  CHRISTOPHER  PRAMUK  - 


Only  through  the  body  does  the  way,  the  ascent  to  the  life  of  blessedness,  lie  open  to  us. 

—  St.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  Sermons  on  the  Song  of  Songs 

< 

z 

The  song  of  songs  has  long  held  a  privileged  place  in  the  mystical  theolo-  § 
gy  and  monastic  tradition  of  the  church.  Commentary  on  this  erotically  ° 
charged,  enigmatic  love  poetry  of  the  Bible  runs  like  a  thread  from  Origen  J 
(d.  254)  through  St.  Bernard  (d.  1153)  and  up  to  St.  John  of  the  Cross  (d.  I 

'  CO 

1591).  In  more  contemporary  figures,  too,  like  the  Trappist  monk  and  spiritual  writer  ° 
Thomas  Merton,  we  find  the  song  like  a  shimmering  veil  between  the  lines  of  his  I 
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nposed  over  a  period  of  18  years — is  righdy  revered  as  the 
sterpieee  of  medieval  monastic  literature.  Like  many  others 
ore  and  after  him,  Bernard  saw  the  song  as  a  sublime  alle- 
y  on  the  love  of  God  that  can  be  experienced  through  con- 
lplation.  It  was  the  paradigmatic  text  for  monks,  because  its 
•try  vividly  describes  the  pursuit  that  is  the  basis  for  the 
ale  program  of  monastic  life:  "love's  union"  with  God,  of 
ich  die  monk  may  enjoy  a  sweet  foretaste  here  below. 
"Let  him  kiss  me  with  kisses  of  his  mouth!"  Bernard 
uires  no  less  than  seven  sermons  to  expand  on  this  opening 
se  of  the  song,  and  to  find  there  an  allegory  of  ascent  to  the 
•etest  (indeed,  almost  sexual)  mystical  union  with  Christ 
bridegroom,  the  mediator  between  the  sinners  soul  and 
hidden  God.  Echoing  the  sensual  imagery  of  die  song 
If,  Bernard  provokes  the  imagination  with  comparably 
d  physical  imagery.  "How  then,  should  you  go?"  he  asks, 
lould  you  who  were  recendy  covered  in  filth  touch  the  holy 
?  Yesterday  dragged  out  of  the  mire,  do  you  present  your- 
today  to  the  face  of  glory?  Let  your  way  be  by  the  hand, 
e  hand  first  touched  you  and  lifts  you  up."  Bernard  invites 
hearers  to  imagine  being  grasped  and  bodily  lifted  out  of 
mud  by  the  merciful  hand  of  Jesus,  and  finally  drawn  to 
Lord's  mouth,  "which  is  so  divinely  beautiful,  fearing  and 
nbling,  not  only  to  gaze  on  it,  but  even  to  kiss  it." 
The  affection  Bernard  conveys  for  Jesus  here  is  wholly 
ocent  and  beautiful,  with  none  of  the  embarrassment  or 
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poems  and  prayers.  The  regular  reader  of  Merton  expects 
to  find  even  in  his  prose  spontaneous,  canticle-like  verses  of 
praise,  or  the  dream-like  yearning  for  "one  whom  my  heart 
loves. 

It  is  natural  to  wonder  why  the  Song  of  Songs  has  exert- 
ed such  a  powerful  pull  on  celibate  Christian  monks,  and  to 
wonder  how  its  erotic  imagery  informed  the  spiritual  life. 
My  own  curiosity7  led  me  to  Marvin  Pope's  rich  commen- 
tary in  the  Anchor  Bible  series,  where  one  meets  a  fasci- 
nating assembly  of  personalities.  Foremost  among  these  is 
Origen,  a  giant  of  the  early  church  who  set  the  pattern  for 
later  tradition  by  reading  the  song  in  Platonic  categories,  as 
a  spiritual  allegory  of  the  marriage  of  the  Word  of  God  (the 
bridegroom)  with  the  soul  of  the  individual  Christian  or 
the  church  (the  bride).  Still  more  captivating  is  an  ancient 
figure  named  Jovinian.  Pope  describes  him  as  a  poorly 
dressed,  barefoot  monk  who  incensed  the  ecciesial  estab- 
lishment in  Rome  around  390  by  preaching  a  literal  inter- 
pretation of  the  Song  of  Songs  in  praise  and  sanctification 
of  sexual  activity  in  marriage.  For  each  the  song  was  a  deep 
well  from  which  to  draw. 

The  Song  as  a  Contemplative  Text 

Perhaps  no  interpretation  of  the  Song  of  Songs  has  exerted  a 
greater  influence  on  Western  Christian  spirituality  than  that 
of  St.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  whose  commentary — 86  sermons 
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composed  over  a  period  of  18  years — is  righdy  revered  as  the 
masterpiece  of  medieval  monastic  literature.  Like  many  ouhers 
before  and  after  him,  Bernard  saw  the  song  as  a  sublime  alle- 
gory on  the  love  of  God  that  can  be  experienced  dirough  con- 
templation. It  was  the  paradigmatic  text  for  monks,  because  its 
poetry  vividly  describes  the  pursuit  that  is  the  basis  for  the 
whole  program  of  monastic  life:  "love's  union"  with  God,  of 
which  the  monk  may  enjoy  a  sweet  foretaste  here  below. 

"Let  him  kiss  me  with  kisses  of  his  mouth!"  Bernard 
requires  no  less  than  seven  sermons  to  expand  on  this  opening 
verse  of  the  song,  and  to  find  there  an  allegory  of  ascent  to  the 
sweetest  (indeed,  almost  sexual)  mystical  union  with  Christ 
the  bridegroom,  the  mediator  between  the  sinner's  soul  and 
the  hidden  God.  Echoing  the  sensual  imagery  of  the  song 
itself,  Bernard  provokes  the  imagination  with  comparably 
vivid  physical  imagery.  "How  then,  should  you  go?"  he  asks. 
"Should  you  who  were  recendy  covered  in  filth  touch  the  holy 
lips?  Yesterday  dragged  out  of  the  mire,  do  you  present  your- 
self today  to  the  face  of  glory?  Let  your  way  be  by  the  hand. 
The  hand  first  touched  you  and  lifts  you  up."  Bernard  invites 
his  hearers  to  imagine  being  grasped  and  bodily  lifted  out  of 
the  mud  by  the  merciful  hand  of  Jesus,  and  finally  drawn  to 
the  Lord's  mouth,  "which  is  so  divinely  beautiful,  fearing  and 
trembling,  not  only  to  gaze  on  it,  but  even  to  kiss  it." 

The  affection  Bernard  conveys  for  Jesus  here  is  wholly 
innocent  and  beautiful,  with  none  of  the  embarrassment  or 
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homoerotic  associations  that  might  give  some  modern  readers 
pause.  Rarely  does  one  find — save,  I  think,  in  African- 
American  spirituals — such  an  unapologetically  intimate  fixa- 
tion on  die  loveliness  of  the  man  Jesus.  "Even  the  beauty  of 
angels  seems  tedious  to  me.  Forjnyjesiis  outshines  them  so  far  in 
his  beauty  and  loveliness.  That  is  why  I  ask  him,  not  any  other 
angel  or  man,  to  kiss  me  with  the  kiss  of  his  mouth."  In 
monastic  spirituality  this  kind  of  physical  "sense"  data  is  paint- 
ed on  the  imagination  and  translated  readily  into  the  "spiritu- 
al senses"  of  affection  and  desire  for  God,  a  restlessness  that 
infuses  the  whole  person.  The  sensory  imagination — what 
Bernard  calls  "the  book  of  experience" — opens  the  door  not 
only  to  the  will  and  intellect,  but  to  those  deep  places  where 
we  remain  a  mystery  even  to  ourselves. 

Crossing  the  Cultural  Divide 

It  would  be  wrongheaded,  of  course,  to  expect  the  monks 
and  theologians  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  find  in  the  Song  of 
Songs  the  same  lessons  we  might  read  there  today.  If  one 
seeks  an  apologia  for  the  sanctity  of  marital  sexuality  in 
Bernard,  or  most  of  the  other  great  figures  in  the  ancient 
and  medieval  Christian  world  (Jovinian  notwithstanding), 
one  will  be  largely  disappointed.  As  the  medievalist  R.  W. 
Southern  pointed  out,  even  the  famous  love  letters  of 
AbeTard  and  Heloise  (ca.  1132-35)  are  starkly  devoid  of 
romance.  They  are  infused,  rather,  with  an  ancient 


Christian  ethos  "that  spoke  to  them  either  of  the  love  of 
God  or  the  love  of  virtue,  but  not  yet  of  the  tender  courtesy 
of  sexual  passion."  Shaped  by  a  culture  that  taught  him  to 
despise  and  fear  his  sexual  impulses,  Abelard  "gave  way  to 
them;  and  then  he  gave  way  to  remorse,  guilt,  and  self-con- 
tempt." Heloise,  too,  shared  these  conflicted  attitudes.  "In 
describing  the  act  of  sexual  intercourse,  whether  in  mar- 
riage or  otherwise,  she  too  would  use  the  vocabulary  of 
drains  and  sewage." 

"The  book  of  experience"  looks  different,  to  say  the 
least,  for  Christians  today  than  it  did  for  Abelard,  Heloise 
and  Bernard.  Many  have  asked — with  varied  intentions,  of 
course,  arid  often  through  the  lens  of  modern  depth  psy- 
chology— why  not  sexual  passion?  Is  there  something  in  the 
Gospel  itself  that  required  its  ancient  adherents,  celibate 
and  otherwise,  to  be  so  evidently  frightened  of  sexuality? 
The  question  is  complex  and  clearly  larger  than  can  be 
answered  here,  but  it  is  hard  to  ignore  when  reading  the 
Song  of  Songs  and  its  classic  commentaries.  Why  must  the 
song  be  understood  only  as  an  allegory  of  union  with  God, 
or  in  terms  that  presume  a  dichotomy  between  union  with 
God  and  sexual  union  with  a  beloved?  Today  the  more 
important  question  is  theological:  how  to  plumb  the  depths 
of  sexuality  through  the  eyes  of  God,  the  divine  artist  who 
fashioned  it,  and  where  possible  to  let  the  mystery  be  deep- 
ened through  meditation  on  Scripture  itself. 
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"Such  is  my  lover,  such  my  friend" 

Without  diminishing  the  riches  that  have  been  gathered  from 
allegorical  readings  of  the  Song  of  Songs,  one  may  still  insist 
on  the  value  of  a  more  literal  reading  for  Christians  today.  As 
at  least  one  monk  of  ancient  days  (the  wily  Jovinian)  seemed 
to  understand,  die  Christian  has  less  to  fear  and  much  more  to 
celebrate  in  the  God-given  mystery  of  human  sex,  righdy  and 
reverendy  embraced.  Surely  the  marriage  bed  may  be  one 
of  the  best-kept  secrets  in  die  sacramental  life  of  the 
church,  to  be  ranked  among  the  church's  most  sacred  objects. 
Before  recoiling  from  this  perhaps  surprising  statement  and 
draining  its  force  with  a  thousand  qualifications,  we  ought  to 
think  about  the  thousands  of  millions  of  hidden  saints  who 
discover  some  part  of  their  own  stumbling  sanctity  on  the  bed 
of  marriage. 

It  is  here  that  many  pilgrims  meet  beauty:  the  luminous 
landscape  of  die  lovers  body,  the  rise  of  the  shoulder  blade,  the 
bowl  of  the  navel,  the  curve  of  the  lips,  and  myriad  other  pri- 
mordial shapes  pressing  and  receiving  like  the  roll  and  tumble 
of  fecund  nature.  By  sharing  with  each  other  this  dance  of  play 
and  joy  and  gratitude,  husband  and  wife  give  glory  to  God  by 
being  in  that  moment  precisely  who  God  wants  them  to  be. 
Here,  as  Merton  might  say,  "their  inscape  is  their  sanctity."  It 
is  on  the  marriage  bed,  too,  that  many  pilgrims  meet  knowl- 
edge, the  grace  of  coming  to  know  another  deeply  and  of 
being  known  not  through  heroic  effort  and  applied  technique 
(the  Bally  Fitness  Club  approach),  but  through  slow-paced 
trust,  honesty,  friendship  and  grace. 

In  Christian  terms,  sexual  love  is  a  manifestation  of  the 
Incarnation — its  goodness  attains  not  just  in  spite  of  our  sin- 
fulness, but  because  of  it.  To  say  it  more  personally:  it  is  my 
wife's  acceptance,  affection  and  sheer  delight  in  me  diat,  per- 
haps more  than  any  force,  set  me  free  from  my  failings  and 
teach  me  the  gratuitous  nature  of  divine  love.  Though  it  does 
not  (and  need  not)  happen  every  time  in  a  hail  of  fireworks, 
somehow  when  I  need  it  most,  "love's  union"  between  us 
breaks  open  a  revolutionary  new  awareness.  Behold!  Love 
belongs  to  me,  and  I  belong  to  love. 

I  like  to  imagine  such  moments  reverberating  through  the 
world  in  a  kind  of  prayerful  and  poignant  protest.  Over  against 
the  terrifying  conimodification  of  sex  and  of  human  persons 
everywhere — extravagant,  violent,  banal — the  sexual  love 
bodied  forth  by  millions  of  hidden  saints  expresses  a  prophet- 
ic beauty.  Though  I  cannot  number  myself  in  this  cloud  of 
witnesses,  how  else  can  I  interpret  the  hidden  sacrament  of 
love  in  places  like  El  Salvador,  where  for  over  a  decade  heli- 
copter gunships  strafed  the  night  sky  and  death  squads  swept 
through  campesino  villages;  or  in  the  Warsaw  ghetto,  where 
one  imagines  die  unadorned  liturgy  of  man  and  woman  laying 
aside  clothes  marked  with  the  yellow  star?  It  is  not  mere 
hyperbole  to  locate  even  in  the  singular  marriage  bed  a  pow- 
erful symbol  of  hope  and  prophecy  today. 
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Deep  Waters 

Of  course,  then  mportant  qualifications.  Like  any 
created  good.  the  marriage  bed  can  become  another  tool 
by  which  the  ego — or  the  cultural  lionization  of  sexual 
"experience"  as  an  end  in  itself — asserts  its  desire  for 
control,  permanence  or  possession.  Because  of  the  power 
of  sex,  the  marriage  bed  tragically  becomes  for  many 
women  and  men  a  potent  symbol  of  unfreedom,  of 
imprisonment  in  various  shades  of  non-love  and  the  inca- 
pacity to  grant  forgiveness.  This  can  happen  in  one  swift 
and  terrible  event,  or  in  a  thousand  small  deaths  over  the 
course  of  years,  even  decades,  of  dishonesty.  The  marital 
bedroom  is  no  safe  haven  from  all  the  distortions 
preached  about  sex  by  the  commodity  culture,  myths  that 
set  us  up  badly  for  awkwardness  and  perceived  failure. 

But  experience  has  also  taught  Catholics  to  be  wary  of 
their  own  myths.  Highly  idealized  notions  of  "Christian 
marriage"  can  be  just  as  illusory  and  damaging  to  persons 
today  as  idealized  perceptions  of  the  celibate  life  have 
been  in  the  past.  Should  we  not  be  able  to  celebrate  the 
God-given  goodness  of  sex  and  sexuality  (and  the  voca- 
tion to  celibacy  or  the  single  life)  without  staking  out  a 
dangerous  caste  system?  It  was  just  this  kind  of  question, 
difficult  but  crucial  to  ask,  that  got  Jovinian  roundly  con- 
demned in  the  climate  of  his  age  as  a  heretic. 

The  seriousness  of  these  difficulties,  made  worse  by 
the  cultural  wars  of  our  own  time,  threatens  to  cloud  the 
waters  around  sexuality  so  badly  that  we  lose  all  confi- 
dence in  the  credibility  of  the  tradition.  Above  all  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  Catholic  view  of  sex  rests  in  the 


biblical  vision  of  creation  itself:  "It  is  very  good."  The 
Song  of  Songs  can  help  us  form  ourselves  and  our  chil- 
dren in  that  tradition.  The  text,  it  should  be  noted,  is 
permeated  with  cautionary  omens:  "Do  not  arouse,  do 
not  stir  up  love  before  its  own  time."  Sex,  in  other  words, 
is  not  to  be  trifled  with.  But  such  admonitions  are  framed 
inside  a  larger  liturgy  of  anticipation,  invitation  and  play- 
ful celebration:  "I  have  taken  off  my  robe,  am  I  then  to 
put  it  on?"  What  resonates  here  so  strongly  with  my  own 
"book  of  experience"  is  the  poetiy  of  human  sexuality  at 
its  trembling  and  joyful  best,  when  love's  desire  over- 
flows with  the  radiance  and  pleasure  of  a  bountiful  God. 

If  St.  Bernard's  account  of  the  spiritual  life  is  any- 
thing, it  is  holistic:  "Only  through  the  body  does  the  way, 
the  ascent  to  the  life  of  blessedness,  lie  open  to  us."  This 
profound  intuition,  the  fruit  of  an  incarnational  faith, 
permits  us  to  welcome  in  the  mystery  of  sex  more  than  an 
echo  of  the  final  joy  of  heaven.  Especially  for  those  of  us 
whose  calling  is  marriage,  meditation  on  the  Song  of 
Songs  can  nurture  both  gratitude  for  the  gift  of  love's 
union  now  and  a  shimmering  hope  for  the  reign  of  God 
yet  to  come.  But  let  us  not  overlook  the  prophetic  and 
sign-bearing  power  of  sexual  love  right  now,  on  this  side 
of  history. 

The  woman  and  man  who  delight  in  each  other, 
though  fragile  and  hidden  in  the  general  cosmic  dance, 
lie  together  in  the  margins  and  shine  like  a  silver  moon 
in  a  dark  night  sky,  their  whole  being  echoing  the  sub- 
lime refrain  of  the  Song  of  Songs:  "Deep  waters  cannot 
quench  love,  nor  floods  sweep  it  away."  (3 


Eddie's  Dream 


A  Tale  by  George  McCauley 


•  Something's  happened  to  the  seamless  culture, 
dominant  presence  and  public  image  the  Catholic 
Church  enjoyed  for  so  long.  Eddie  Danaher,  mem- 
ber of  the  elite  Christian  Fathers  (founded  centu- 
ries ago  by  Diogo,  a  dreamer/ visionary  and  a  former 
pilot  on  the  great  Portuguese  caravels  of  the  day), 
has  a  theory.  He  traces  the  mess  to  the  nutty,  even 
insulting,  images  of  God  that  people  —  and  not  just 
Catholics!  —  carry  around  in  their  heads.  Sooo  ... 
crafty  theologian  that  he  is,  Eddie's  going  to  solve 
the  problem,  right?  Dream  on! 

•  There's  Marie,  who  almost  was  the  one.  There's  a 
teeming  cast  of  beautifully  chiseled  characters  ... 
as  befits  a  tale.  Oh,  and  there's  you-know-Who. 
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Parent 
Power 


The  price  young  people 
pay  for  parental 
pessimism  and 
nonchalance  is  high. 

BY  JOSEPH  A.  CALIFANO  JR. 


The  ioth  annual  survey  of  12-  to  17-year-olds 
by  the  National  Center  on  Addiction  and 
Substance  Abuse  at  Columbia  University  (CASA) 
has  a  loud  and  clear  message:  Parents,  if  you  want 
to  raise  drug-free  kids,  you  cannot  outsource  your  responsi- 
bility to  their  schools  or  law  enforcement. 

The  odds  are  that  drugs  will  be  used,  kept  or  sold — or  all 
of  the  above — at  the  school  your  daughter  or  son  attends  and 
that  laws  prohibiting  teen  use  of  tobacco,  alcohol,  marijuana 
and  other  illegal  drugs  will  have  little  or  no  impact  on  your 
child's  decision  to  smoke,  drink  or  use  marijuana. 

What  will  motivate  your  kids  to  stay  drug  free  is  their 
perception  of  how  Mom  and  Dad  will  react  to  their  smok- 

JOSEPH  A.  CALIFANO  JR.,  chairman  and  president  of  the 
National  Center  on  Addiction  and  Substance  Abuse  at 
Columbia  University,  was  secretary  of  health,  education  and 
welfare  from  1977  to  1979.  His  most  recent  book,  Inside:  A 
Public  and  Private  Life,  will  be  available  in  paperback  in 
November. 


ing,  drinking  or  drug  use,  their  sense  of  the  immorality  of 
such  use  for  someone  their  age,  and  whether  they  consider 
such  use  harmful  to  their  health.  It  is  not  much  of  an  over- 
statement to  say  that  reducing  the  risk  of  teen  substance  use 
is  all  in  the  family.  Engaged  and  nourishing  parents  have  the 
best  shot  at  giving  their  children  the  will  and  skills  to  say  no. 

For  any  who  doubt  the  frontline  importance  of  the  fam- 
ily in  combating  teen  drug  use  and  for  parents  who  think 
they  can  outsource  their  responsibility,  diis  year's  CASA  sur- 
vey sends  a  grim  message  that  a  teen's  world  outside  the  fam- 
ily is  infested  with  drugs. 

The  most  disturbing  finding  is  the  extent  to  which  our 
nation's  schools  are  awash  in  alcohol,  tobacco,  and  illegal  and 
prescription  drugs.  Since  2002,  the  proportion  of  middle 
schoolers  who  say  that  drugs  are  used,  kept  or  sold  in  their 
schools  is  up  by  a  stunning  47  percent,  and  the  proportion  of 
high  schoolers  attending  schools  with  drugs  is  up  by  41  per- 
cent. This  year,  10.6  million  high  schoolers,  almost  two- 
thirds,  and  2.4  million  middle  schoolers,  more  than  a  quar- 
ter, are  attending  schools  where  drugs  are  used,  kept  or  sold. 
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Sadlv,  man  ept  drug-infected  schools  as  an 

inevitable  part  of  children's  lives.  Half  of  all  parents 
surveyed  report  hat  drugs  are  used,  kept  or  sold  on  the 
grounds  of  then-  teens  school,  and  a  despairing  56  percent 
of  these  parents  believe  that  the  goal  of  making  their  child's 
school  drug  free  is  unrealistic.  When  asbestos  is  found  in  a 
school,  most  parents  refuse  to  send  their  children  there 
until  it  is  removed;  yet  diese  same  parents  send  their  kids  to 
drug  infected  schools  day  after  day.  When  parents  feel  as 
strongly  about  drugs  in  schools  as  they  do  about  asbestos, 
they  will  give  our  teens  a  chance  to  be  educated  in  a  drug 
free  environment. 

The  price  young  people  pay  for  parental  pessimism  and 
nonchalance  is  high.  Teens  who  attend  schools  where  drugs 
are  used,  kept  or  sold  are  three  times  likelier  to  try  marijua- 
na and  get  drunk  in  a  typical  month,  compared  with  teens 
who  attend  drug-free  schools.  Students  at  high  schools  with 
drugs  estimate  that  44  percent  of  their  schoolmates  regular- 
ly use  illegal  drugs,  compared  with  a  2  7  percent  estimate  by 
students  at  drug  free  schools. 

This  year's  survey  provides  overwhelming  additional 
evidence  of  the  increasingly  drug  drenched  world  of 
American  teens.  In  just  one  year,  from  2004  to  2005,  the 
percentage  of  12-  to  17-year-olds  who  know  a  friend  or 
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classmate  who  has  abused  prescription  drugs  jumped  86 
percent;  who  has  used  the  drug  Ecstasy  is  up  28  percent; 
who  has  used  illegal  drugs,  such  as  acid,  cocaine  or  heroin, 
is  up  20  percent. 

Given  the  availability  of  substances  throughout  their 
lives — in  their  schools,  among  their  friends — it  is  no  won- 
der that  teens  continue  to  name  drugs  as  their  number  one 
concern,  as  they  have  since  CASA  began  conducting  the 
survey  in  1996.  This  year  29  percent  of  teens  cite  drugs  as 
their  top  concern.  (Remarkably,  many  parents  don't  under- 
stand this.  Only  1 3  percent  of  those  surveyed  see  drugs  as 
their  teens'  biggest  concern;  almost  60  percent  of  parents 
consider  social  pressures  their  teens'  biggest  concern,  a  view 
only  22  percent  of  teens  share.) 

And  little  progress,  if  any,  has  been  made  in  curtailing 
teens'  ability  to  buy  marijuana.  Forty-two  percent  of  12-  to 
1 7 -year-olds  (11  million)  can  buy  marijuana  within  a  day;  2 1 
percent  (5.5  million)  can  buy  it  within  an  hour.  This  situa- 
tion has  remained  unchanged  over  the  past  three  years. 

The  abysmal  failures  of  our  schools  to  achieve  and 
maintain  a  drug  free  status  and  of  our  government  to  reduce 
the  availability  of  marijuana  should  by  themselves  be 
enough  to  alert  parents  to  the  critical  significance  of  their 
role.  But  the  clincher  comes  out  of  the  mouths  of  teens 
themselves,  who  make  it  clear  that  morality  and  parental 
attitude  trump  illegality  as  deterrents  to  their  smoking, 
drinking  and  drug  use: 

•  Teens  who  believe  smoking  cigarettes  or  drinking 
alcohol  by  someone  their  age  is  "not  morally  wrong"  are 
seven  times  likelier  to  smoke  or  drink  than  those  who 
believe  teen  smoking  is  "seriously  morally  wrong." 

•  Teens  whose  parents  would  be  "a  little  upset  or  not 
upset"  if  they  smoked  or  drank  are  much  likelier  to  smoke 
or  drink  than  those  whose  parents  would  be  "extremely 
upset." 

•  Teens  who  believe  using  marijuana  is  "not  morally 
wrong"  are  19  times  likelier  to  use  marijuana  than  teens 
who  believe  it  is  "seriously  morally  wrong." 

•  Teens  who  say  their  parents  would  be  "a  little  upset" 
or  "not  upset  at  all"  if  they  used  marijuana  are  six  times  like- 
lier to  try  marijuana  than  those  whose  parents  would  be 
"extremely  upset." 

At  the  same  time,  most  teens  say  legal  restrictions  have 
no  impact  on  their  decision  to  smoke  cigarettes  (58  percent) 
or  drink  alcohol  (54  percent).  Nearly  half  of  teens  say  ille- 
gality plays  no  role  in  their  decision  to  use  marijuana,  LSD, 
cocaine  or  heroin. 

The  point  is  not  that  criminal  laws  are  irrelevant;  they 
serve  an  important  purpose  to  protect  society  and  as  a  for- 
mal consensus  of  society's  judgment  about  seriously  harm- 
ful conduct.  The  point  is  that  a  child's  sense  of  morality, 
which  most  12-  to  17-year-olds  acquire  from  parents,  and  a 
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clear  appreciation  of  parental  disapproval  are  far  more  pow- 
erful incentives  to  stay  drug  free. 

Parents  also  have  an  important  responsibility  to  monitor 
their  children's  conduct  and  know  their  children's  friends. 
Forty-three  percent  of  12-  to  17-year-olds  see  three  or 
more  R-rated  movies  in  a  typical  month.  These  teens  are 
seven  times  likelier  to  smoke  cigarettes,  six  times  likelier  to 
try  marijuana  and  five  times  likelier  to  drink  alcohol  than 
those  who  do  not  watch  R-rated  movies.  Teens  who  report 
diat  half  or  more  of  their  friends  are  sexually  active  are  at 
nearly  six  times  the  risk  for  substance  abuse  as  those  teens 
with  no  sexually  active  friends.  Similarly,  teens  who  report 
that  most  of  their  friends  drink  or  use  marijuana  are  at  much 
higher  risk  of  substance  abuse. 

The  good  news  is  that  strong,  posi- 
tive family  relationships  are  a  powerful 
deterrent  to  teen  smoking,  drinking 
and  drug  use.  Teens  who  would  go  to 
either  or  both  their  parents  with  a  seri- 
ous problem  are  at  half  the  risk  of  teens 
who  would  seek  out  another  adult.  The 
substance-abuse  risk  for  teens  living  in 
households  with  frequent  family  din- 
ners, low  levels  of  tension  and  stress 
among  family  members,  parents  who 
are  proud  of  their  teen  and  a  parent  in 
whom  the  teen  can  confide  is  half  that 
of  the  average  teen. 

Frequent  family  dinners  are  a  sim- 
ple yet  powerful  way  to  influence  teen 
behavior.  Compared  to  teens  who  have 
at  least  five  family  dinners  a  week,  those 
who  have  family  dinner  less  often  than 
three  times  a  week  are  much  likelier  to 
smoke,  drink  and  use  marijuana.  Only 
13  percent  of  teens  who  have  frequent 
family  dinners  have  tried  marijuana, 
compared  with  3  5  percent  of  teens  who 
have  dinner  with  their  parents  no  more 
than  twice  a  week. 

Teens  who  attend  weekly  religious 
services — or  who  say  that  religion  is  an 
important  part  of  dieir  lives — are  at  half 
the  risk  of  smoking,  drinking  or  using 
drugs  as  those  who  do  not  attend  such 
services.  And  it  is  unlikely  in  this  nation 
that  12-  to  17-year-olds  go  to  church 
each  week  without  their  parents. 

Parent  power  is  the  greatest  weapon 
we  have  to  curb  substance  abuse.  When 
mothers  and  fathers  realize  how  much 
power  they  have — and  use  it  sensitive- 


ly— we  will  turn  back  this  scourge  that  has  destroyed  so 
many  children  and  brought  so  much  grief  to  so  many  fami- 
lies and  friends. 

This  nation's  drug  problem  is  all  about  kids.  CASAs 
research  has  consistently  shown  diat  a  child  who  gets 
through  age  2 1  without  smoking,  abusing  alcohol  or  using 
drugs  is  virtually  certain  never  to  do  so.  The  CASA  survey 
and  12  years  of  my  life  devoted  to  understanding  this  prob- 
lem have  led  me  to  this  bottom  line:  America's  drug  problem 
is  not  going  to  be  solved  in  courtrooms,  legislative  hearing 
rooms  or  schoolrooms— or  by  judges,  politicians  or  teachers. 
It  will  be  solved  in  living  rooms  and  dining  rooms  and  across 
kitchen  tables — and  by  parents  and  families.  0 
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A  New  Synthesis  BY  DAVID  HOLLENBACH 


OVER  THE  PAST  HALF-CENTURY,  hopes  that 
human  rights  could  become  truly  effective  stan- 
dards of  international  behavior  have  risen  and 
fallen  like  the  tides.  When  the  United  Nations 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  was  proclaimed  in 
1948,  many  saw  it  as  a  genuine  commitment  to  "never  again" 
tolerate  genocide  and  to  resist  the  domination  of  one  people 
by  another  through  the  power  of  moral  consensus  rather  than 
armed  force.  From  1948  to  1989,  however,  cold  war  ideolog- 
ical strife  pushed  human  rights  off  the  international  agenda. 

Hopes  rose  again  in  the  immediate  post-cold  war  period. 
At     -  1993  U.N.  conference  on  human  rights  in  Vienna,  for 
delegates  representing  85  percent  of  the  world's 


S.J.,  is  director  of  the  Center  for  Human 
national  Justice  and   Flatley  Professor  of 
;ton  College.  His  most  recent  book  is  The 
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own  Univ.  Press,  2003).  This  article 
ies  on  the  Compendium  of  Catholic 


population  reaffirmed  the  declaration  and  declared  that  the 
universal  binding  power  of  the  rights  and  freedoms  it  pro- 
claimed was  "beyond  question."  In  today's  world,  however, 
after  the  terrorist  attacks  of  Sept.  11,  2001,  the  issue  of  uni- 
versality is  again  hotly  debated.  Some  see  a  rising  "clash  of 
civilizations"  setting  Western  nations  with  their  democratic 
values  on  a  collision  course  with  the  religious-moral-legal 
system  of  Islamic  shariah  and  with  nations  guided  by 
Confucian  traditions  and  "Asian  values."  President  George 
W.  Bush,  on  the  other  hand,  holds  that  the  human  rights 
associated  with  Western  democracy  and  free  markets  are  the 
wave  of  the  global  future.  Meanwhile,  some  Western  aca- 
demics of  a  postmodernist  bent  reject  human  rights  norms  as 
incorrigibly  Western,  in  the  name  of  a  respect  for  diverse  cul- 
tures that  itself,  ironically,  sounds  somehow  Western. 

In  the  face  of  this  ebb  and  flow  of  opinion,  it  is  striking  s 
how  strongly  the  new  Compendium  of  the  Social  Doctrine  of  the  f 
Church  affirms  the  Catholic  Church's  commitment  to  human  I 
rights  as  moral  standards  to  which  all  nations  and  cultures  ° 

should  be  held  accountable.  Like  earlier  church  documents,  I 

at 

the  compendium  grounds  the  link  between  Christian  faith  5 
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-Psalm  90:12 


and  human  rights  in  the  dignity  of  the  human  person  as  cre- 
ated in  the  image  of  God.  But  its  discussion  has  greater  the- 
ological depth  than  all  previous  teachings,  which  serves  to 
link  its  ministry  in  the  domain  of  human  rights  tightly  to  its 
essential  religious  identity.  The  grace  of  Christ  is  not  added 
to  human  nature  extrinsically,  "from  die  outside."  Rather,  our 
status  as  a  new  creation  in  Christ  is  understood  as  fulfilling 
the  intrinsic  dynamism  of  human  existence  (Nos.  109,  122). 
Consequently,  the  church's  work  in  support  of  human  rights 
is  essentially  connected  to  its  mission  to  proclaim  the  Gospel. 
Human  rights,  the  vocation  of  every  Christian,  and  the  mis- 
sion of  the  church  are  inseparable. 

At  the  same  time,  in  the  theological  framework  of  the 
compendium,  work  for  human  rights  is  a  task  shared  by 
Christians  with  all  other  human  beings. 
"An  integral  and  shared  humanism"  links 
all  human  beings  together  in  mutual 
responsibility  (No.  6).  Therein  lies  the 
hope  that  people  of  all  religious  traditions 
can  come  to  support  human  rights.  In  our 
multicultural  environment,  in  which  many 
are  tempted  to  regard  such  hope  as  illuso- 
ry, this  is  an  important  contribution. 

Given  the  interreligious  conflicts  of 
our  world,  the  compendium's  treatment  of 
the  right  to  religious  freedom  is  also  signif- 
icant. Theologically,  freedom  is  affirmed  as 
one  of  the  highest  manifestations  of  the 
image  of  God  in  persons  (No.  135);  fur- 
ther, humans  can  seek  God  only  in  free- 
dom. The  right  to  religious  liberty  thus 
does  not  arise  from  relativism  or  indiffer- 
ence to  the  truth  about  God,  as  some 
Catholic  critiques  of  religious  freedom  had 
suggested  before  the  Second  Vatican 
Council.  Rather,  it  flows  directly  from  a 
Christian  understanding  of  the  human 
person  and  of  the  way  persons  come  to 
faith  in  God.  Intimately  connected  to  our 
relationship  with  God,  religious  freedom  is 
a  "paramount"  right.  The  compendium 
stresses  that  peace  in  our  time  is  increas- 
ingly dependent  on  the  protection  of  this 
freedom.  Religious  and  cultural  differences 
are,  sadly,  often  occasions  for  violence  and 
war;  as  such,  commitment  to  both  freedom 
and  dialogue  by  the  great  religious  and  cul- 
tural traditions  of  the  world  is  a  precondi- 
tion of  peace. 

Further  noteworthy  is  the  compendi- 
um's affirmation  of  the  equal  dignity  of 
every  person.  The  glory  of  God  shining  in 


the  face  of  every  person  gives  all  people  a  "radical  equality."  In 
addition,  all  are  called  to  a  covenantal  self-gift  that  presup- 
poses reciprocity,  and  such  reciprocity  is  impossible  except 
among  equals.  All  human  beings,  therefore,  are  equal  before 
God  and  before  one  another,  "regardless  of  their  race,  nation, 
sex,  origin,  culture,  or  class"  (No.  144).  This  mutual  related- 
ness  among  equal  persons  reflects  the  very  life  of  the 
Trinitarian  God  (Nos.  Ill,  122). 

Commitment  to  equal  worth  calls  forth  a  special  concern 
for  the  poor  and  the  marginalized.  In  this  spirit,  the  com- 
pendium strongly  affirms  that  all  have  the  right  to  basic 
necessities,  such  as  food,  housing,  just  wages  and  adequate 
social  security  (Nos.  301  and  365).  The  right  to  economic  ini- 
tiative is  also  affirmed,  as  is  the  importance  of  markets  in 
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stimulating  growth  same  time,  the  existence  of  social 

and  economic  r  presented  as  fundamental  require- 

ments of"  huma  dignity.  Democracy  is  likewise  unambigu- 
ously affirmed  as  the  preferable  political  system;  yet  following 
the  thinking  of  John  Paul  II,  the  compendium  insists  that 
democracy  is  important  not  because  we  cannot  really  know 
what  values  are  truly  important,  but  precisely  because  democ- 
racy reflects  the  truth  that  political  power  must  be  account- 
able to  the  dignity  of  human  persons. 

No  previous  official  discussion  of  human  rights  in  the 
Catholic  tradition  has  been  as  thorough  as  that  of  the  com- 
pendium. Throughout  the  document,  human  rights  are 
repeatedly  invoked  as  essential  expressions  of  the  Christian 
vision  of  life  in  society  and  as  requirements  of  human  reason- 
ableness. In  this  regard  alone,  the  text  is  a  highly  successful 
synthesis  of  church  social  teaching.  I  predict  that  it  will  stand 
as  a  landmark  in  the  development  of  Catholic  social  teaching. 

A  Developing  Body  of  Thought 

The  fact  that  the  document  is  such  a  fine  development  of 
church  teaching  should  also  be  noted  carefully  in  reaching 
an  overall  assessment  of  its  contribution.  The  compendium 
acknowledges  that  the  movement  to  identify  and  proclaim 
human  rights  is  a  distinctively  modern  phenomenon.  It  sees 
this  modern  movement  as  an  "extraordinary  opportunity"  to 
promote  in  a  more  effective  and  universal  way  the  human 
dignity  that  "has  been  inscribed  by  God  the  Creator  in  his 
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creature"  (No.  152).  At  least  implicitly,  therefore,  the  com- 
pendium acknowledges  that  Catholic  social  teaching  is  a 
developing  body  of  thought. 

Still,  it  never  mentions  the  fact  that  many  of  the  human 
rights  it  so  strongly  proclaims  today  have  not  always  been 
affirmed  in  their  present  form  by  the  church,  hi  fact,  it  was 
not  so  long  ago  that  the  church  actually  opposed  many  of 
these  rights  or  violated  diem  in  practice.  In  fairly  recent 
times,  as  John  T.  Noonan  presents  in  his  recent  work,  The 
Church  That  Can  and  Cannot  Change,  popes  and  bishops  were 
condemning  the  rights  to  religious  freedom,  free  speech  and 
democratic  self-governance,  supporting  the  legitimacy  of 
slavery,  and  defending  and  practicing  the  use  of  coercion  and 
even  torture  in  support  of  religious  truth.  In  light  of  this  his- 
tory, it  is  clear  that  Catholic  moral  thought  has  been  a 
changing  and  evolving  tradition. 

The  fact  that  the  compendium  takes  almost  no  notice  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  latest  phase  of  a  developing  tradition 
could  unfortunately  lead  some  to  conclude  that  it  is  the  final 
word  on  the  issues  it  considers.  But  as  the  document  itself 
clearly  shows,  historicity  and  development  need  not  be 
threats  to  the  Catholic  tradition.  They  can  lead  to  growth  in 
understanding  of  both  the  requirements  of  the  Gospel  and 
the  demands  of  human  reasonableness. 

In  my  view,  there  are  several  aspects  of  the  treatment  of 
human  rights  in  the  document  where  deeper  understanding 
could  lead  to  such  further  growth.  First,  the  affirmation  of 

  the  "radical  equality"  of  men  and  women  is 

accompanied  by  support  of  a  kind  of  "comple- 
mentarity" of  the  sexes  that  far  too  often 
negates  this  equality  in  practice.  The  comple- 
mentarity of  male  and  female  is  usually  under- 
stood to  mean  that  men  and  women  have  dif- 
ferent social  roles;  this  frequently  slides  into  a 
claim  that  women  should  be  excluded  from 
some  of  these  roles.  Yet  how  this  is  compatible 
with  genuine  equality  is  rarely  clear.  Second, 
the  discussion  of  the  relation  between  the 
moral  requirements  of  fundamental  human 
rights,  like  the  right  to  life,  and  the  way  these 
requirements  should  be  embodied  in  civil  law  is 
not  as  careful  as  the  complexity  of  this  question 
demands. 

Much  experience  and  serious  theological 
discussion  were  required  to  attain  the  teach- 
ings expressed  in  the  compendium.  We  would 
do  well  to  remain  open  to  possible  future 
developments  on  the  two  issues  I  have  men- 
tioned, and  perhaps  on  others  as  well.  The 
compendium  is  an  excellent  new  synthesis  of 
Catholic  thought  on  human  rights.  But  it  is 
certainly  not  the  last  word. 
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Challenge  and  Opportunity 

John  Paul  II  on  the  gift  of  Christian  suffering 


BY  PETER  J.VAGH! 


FOR  SOMEONE  WHO  CAME 
onto  the  world  stage  over  26 
years  ago  as  a  vibrant  and  active 
runner,  swimmer  and  skier, 
Pope  John  Paul  IPs  suffering  throughout 
his  almost  85  years  of  life  is  especially 
memorable.  Many  of  us,  at  difficult  times 
in  our  lives,  identified  with  him.  His 
intense  suffering  included  what  he 
endured  under  the  Nazis  and 
Communists,  the  early  death  of  his 
mother,  father  and  brother,  an  attempt- 
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ed  assassination  and  the  suffering  that 
was  caused  by  it. 

There  were  also,  on  six  different  occa- 
sions, his  surgeries  at  Gemelli  Hospital. 
He  used  to  joke  that  Gemelli  Hospital, 
where  a  suite  was  always  reserved  for  him, 
was  Vatican  No.  3.  Vatican  No.  1  was 
Vatican  City  and  No.  2  was  the  papal  sum- 
mer residence  at  Castel  Gandolfo. 
Throughout  his  life,  John  Paul  II  taught  us 
how  to  suffer. 

Pope  Benedict  XVI,  in  the  opening 
homily  of  his  papacy,  said  about  John  Paul 
II:  "In  the  suffering  that  we  saw  on  the 
Holy  Father's  face  in  those  days  of  Easter, 


we  contemplated  the  mystery  of  Christ's 
passion  and  we  touched  his  wounds.  But 
throughout  these  days  we  have  also  been 
able,  in  a  profound  sense,  to  touch  the 
risen  one.  We  have  been  able  to  experience 
the  joy  that  he  promised,  after  a  brief  peri- 
od of  darkness,  as  the  fruit  of  his  resurrec- 
tion." 

Not  only  did  Pope  Benedict  speak  of; 
the  suffering  of  his  dear  friend  and  prede- ; 
cessor  and  try  to  give  meaning  to  it  in  light : 
of  Christ,  John  Paul  himself  wrote  an  apos- ! 
tolic  letter  early  in  his  papacy  about  the! 
Christian  meaning  of  suffering.  It  was  pub-  [ 
lished  on  Feb.  11,  1984,  the  feast  of  Our' 
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Lady  of  Lourdes,  aftei  had  recovered 
from  the  assassination  attempt. 

THAT    PROFOUND    DOCUMENT,  entitled 

Salvifici  Doloris  {On  the  Christian  Meaning 
of  Suffering),  can  help  us  greatly  to  deal 
with  suffering  in  our  lives.  What  John 
Paul  wrote  and  how  he  dealt  personally 
with  intense  suffering  in  life  were  linked. 

By  late  2004,  John  Paul's  advanced 
Parkinson's  disease  had  confined  him  to  a 
wheelchair.  That  year,  during  his  last  pil- 
grimage to  Lourdes,  he  drank  from  a 
spring  thought  to  have  curative  powers 
and  told  other  pilgrims,  "With  you,  I 
share  a  time  of  life  marked  by  physical 
suffering." 

The  why  of  human  suffering  is  a 
perennial  question  for  each  human  being. 
It  is  a  question  on  our  minds  as  we  see  the 
senseless  suffering  in  Iraq,  the  Middle 
East  and  Africa,  all  vividly  depicted  for  us 
on  the  evening  news.  Suffering,  especial- 
ly innocent  human  suffering,  is  one  of  the 
hardest  aspects  of  life  to  face. 

Each  of  us  in  our  honest  and  reflec- 
tive moments  is  bound  to  ask  why.  This 
is  true  for  our  own  suffering  and  that  of 
others,  perhaps  a  person  we  have  nursed 
or  helped.  We  experience  with  the  per- 
son a  share  of  his  or  her  pain — "The  anx- 
iety that  gnaws  like  fire,  the  loneliness 
that  spreads  out  like  a  desert" — to  quote 
the  words  of  C.  S.  Lewis  in  The  Problem 
of  Pain. 

We  struggle  as  we  watch  a  bedridden 
sick  person  struggle  with  his  or  her 
imposed  loss  of  autonomy.  As  Rene 
Latourelle  writes  in  Pain  and  Its  Problems 
in  the  Light  of  Jesus  Christ: 

He  is  not  himself.  After  having 
been  accustomed  to  making  his 
own  decisions  and  take  care  of  his 
own  life,  he  must  now  yield  con- 
trol of  himself  to  others.  He  had 
thought  of  himself  as  invulnera- 
ble, a  person  to  whom  nothing 
was  impossible;  now  he  has  brutal 
vidence  of  the  contrary.  In  time, 
he  resigns  himself  to  it  and  agrees 
ive  rhis  new  state  of  life  as 
1  hough  ill,  he  is  still  him- 
nuch  diminished  and  in 

i 
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reportedly  struggled  with  these  same 
questions.  The  resulting  apostolic  letter 
is  a  beautiful  statement  that  helps  us 
understand  the  gospel  of  suffering. 

The  late  pope  affirms:  "Suffering 
seems  to  be  particularly  essential  to  the 
nature  of  man — essential  to  his  fallen 
condition."  It  cannot  be  avoided,  even 
though  we  so  often  try.  C.  S.  Lewis  wrote 
in  his  book  The  Problem  of  Pain,  "If  I  knew 
any  way  of  escape,  I  would  crawl  through 
sewers  to  find  it." 

But  no  such  escape  exists.  For  that  rea- 
son, John  Paul  emphasized  that  suffering 
needs  "to  be  dealt  with,  meditated  upon 
and  conceived  as  an  explicit  problem;  and 
that  therefore  basic  questions  be  asked 
about  it  and  answers  sought."  He  wisely 
speaks  of  the  "world  of  human  suffer- 
ing"— not  just  the  pain  or  anxiety  that 
each  of  us  is  called  to  endure  from  time  to 
time  but,  parallel  to  this,  the  social  dimen- 
sion. "The  world  of  human  suffering  pos- 
sesses as  it  were,"  in  the  words  of  Salvifici 
Doloris,  "its  own  solidarity."  Classic  exam- 
ples of  this  could  be  seen  on  the  day  of  the 
space  shuttle  disaster,  on  Sept.  11,  2001, 
and  during  the  recent  subway  bombings  in 
London.  All  of  us  were  united  in  that 
"world  of  human  suffering." 

The  phenomenon  of  suffering,  which 
seems  essential  to  each  of  us  individually 
and  all  of  us  together,  cries  out  to  be 
addressed.  Suffering,  particularly  the  type 
of  suffering  that  becomes  a  way  of  life, 
compels  us  to  ask,  "Why?"  and  "Why 
me?"  Often  the  why  regarding  human  suf- 
fering translates  into  a  more  encompass- 
ing spiritual  question  regarding  the  why  of 
life  itself- — a  question  put  to  God. 

For  some,  this  question  not  only  rais- 
es frustrations  in  their  relationship  to 
God;  it  can  also  lead  to  denial  of  the  exis- 
tence of  God — of  God's  very  presence 
among  us.  A  dramatic  example  appears  in 
the  account  of  Elie  Wiesel,  who  tells  of  his 
own  struggle  with  God  in  the  midst  of  suf- 
fering in  a  concentration  camp  on  the  eve 
of  Rosh  Hashana  (quoted  in  George 
Weigel's  The  Tmth  of  Catholicism): 

This  day  I  have  ceased  to  plead.  I 
was  no  longer  capable  of  lamenta- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  I  felt  very 
strong.  I  was  the  accuser,  God  the 
accused.  My  eyes  were  open  and  I 
was  alone — terribly  alone  in  a 
world  without  God  and  without 


man.  Without  love  or  mercy,  I 
had  ceased  to  be  anything  but 
ashes,  yet  I  felt  myself  to  be 
stronger  than  the  Almighty,  to 
whom  my  life  has  been  tied  for  so 
long.  I  stood  amid  that  praying 
congregation,  observing  it  like  a 
stranger. 

An  account  like  this  gives  us  pause. 
We  wonder  why  such  disasters  befall  some 
people  and  leave  others  untouched.  We 
may  even  be  tempted  to  think  that  perhaps 
such  calamities  hit  some  because  they  are 
worse  sinners  than  others — as  a  punish- 
ment for  wrongdoing. 

John  Paul  II,  in  his  quest  for  the 
answer  to  the  meaning  of  human  suffer- 
ing, focuses  on  the  Old  Testament's 
coundess  examples,  especially  that  of  Job. 
"His  suffering,"  the  late  pope  concludes, 
"is  the  suffering  of  someone  who  is  inno- 
cent; it  must  be  accepted  as  a  mystery 
which  the  individual  is  unable  to  penetrate 
completely  by  his  own  intelligence."  It  is 
not  true  that  all  suffering  is  a  consequence 
of  a  fault  and  has  the  nature  of  a  punish- 
ment. But  if  we  do  not  look  in  die  Old 
Testament,  where  do  we  look?  How  do 
we,  as  Christians,  answer,  or  even 
approach  an  answer,  to  a  phenomenon 
that  is  essential  to  each  of  us? 

For  John  Paul,  "In  order  to  perceive 
the  true  answers  to  the  why  of  human  suf- 
fering, we  must  look  to  the  revelation  of 
Divine  Love,  Jesus  Christ,  the  ultimate 
source  of  the  meaning  of  everything  that 
exists."  Jesus  Christ  is  the  innocent  lamb 
led  to  slaughter  for  us.  The  answer  has 
been  given,  above  all,  by  God  to  each  of  us 
in  the  cross  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  ancient 
symbol  of  torture  and  suffering  that  in 
Christ  has  become  his  seat  of  glory,  and 
our  own. 

The  very  mission  of  the  only-begotten 
Son  consisted  in  conquering  sin  and  death 
forever  by  his  cross  and  resurrection.  Even 
though  his  victory  over  sin  and  death  does 
not  abolish  suffering  from  human  life  nor 
free  from  suffering  its  human  dimension, 
it  nevertheless  throws  a  new  light  upon 
every  human  suffering.  That  is  the  light  of 
salvation — the  good  news  of  the  Gospel. 

Jesus  draws  close,  in  a  salvific  way,  to 
the  whole  world  of  suffering  in  which  we 
share.  He  does  so  through  his  words, 
works,  miracles,  lifestyle  and  priorities. 
They  are  found  in  the  Gospel.  Pope  John 
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Paul  II  points  out  in  his  apostolic  letter: 

[Jesus]  went  about  doing  good, 
and  His  actions  concerned  pri- 
marily those  who  were  suffering 
and  seeking  help.  He  healed  the 
sick,  consoled  the  afflicted,  fed  the 
hungry,  freed  people  from  deaf- 
ness, from  blindness,  from  lep- 
rosy, from  the  devil  and  from  var- 
ious physical  disabilities;  three 
times  he  restored  the  dead  to  life. 
He  was  sensitive  to  every  human 
suffering,  whether  of  the  body  or 
of  the  soul. 

Like  a  magnet,  Jesus  was  drawn  to  suf- 
fering. This  was  no  accident.  It  is  precise- 
ly in  and  through  suffering  that  Jesus  and 
his  power  are  revealed.  This  "salvific" 
power  gives  Christian  meaning  to  the 
problem  of  suffering.  It  is  a  mystery.  It  is 
where  we  meet  God.  It  is  not  the  kind  of 
mystery  solved  by  Sherlock  Holmes; 
rather  it  is  a  mystery  in  the  sense  that  it 
can  be  understood  only  as  an  act  of  love. 

Above  all,  this  power  of  God — we  call 
it  by  many  names:  love,  eternal  life, 
strength,  compassion,  mercy — culminates 
in  the  passion  and  death  of  Christ  for  us.  It 
is  the  greatest  love  act  the  world  has  ever 
known.  It  involves  suffering  and,  ultimate- 
ly, death.  It  was  his  great  yes  to  his  Father. 
The  words  of  Jesus,  John  Paul  writes: 

prove  the  truth  of  that  love  which 
the  only  begotten  Son  gives  to  the 
Father  in  his  obedience.  At  the 
same  time  they  attest  to  the  trudi 
of  his  suffering.  The  words  of  that 
prayer  of  Christ  in  Gethsemane 
prove  the  truth  of  love  through 
the  truth  of  suffering. 

The  proof  offered  by  the  link  of  the 
"truth  of  love  through  the  truth  of  suffer- 
ing" was  not  demonstrated  by  a  simple 
explanation.  Instead  Jesus  accepted, 
shared  and  transformed  human  suffering. 
He  made  it  an  opportunity  for  salvation 
and  sanctification.  Jesus  makes  his  own 
suffering  "the  greatest  possible  answer  to 
this  question"  concerning  the  meaning  of 
suffering. 

Pope  John  Paul  II  affirmed  that  as  a 
result  of  the  cross,  all  human  suffering  is  in 
a  "new  situation."  By  accomplishing  our 
redemption  precisely  in  and  through  suf- 


fering, Christ  has  raised  human  suffering 
to  the  level  of  redemption.  Each  of  us  can 
also  share  in  the  redemptive  suffering  of 
Christ,  see  Jesus  in  our  suff  ering  and  in  the 
suffering  of  others,  and  meet  him  person- 
ally in  suffering,  all  the  while  experiencing 
his  power. 

George  Weigel  writes  in  The  Truth  of 
Catholicism: 

Through  our  suffering,  Christ 
constantly  opens  himself  to  every 
human  suffering;  through  our  suf- 
fering, "what  is  lacking"  in  the 
world's  experience  of  its  redemp- 
tion is  being  completed.  That  is 
how  "human  suffering,  by  reason 
of  the  loving  union  with  Christ, 
completes  the  suffering  of  Christ." 
Our  suffering  completes  the 
redemptive  work  of  Christ,  by 
extending  it  in  time  and  history. 

why  is  this?  How  is  it  possible  that  in 
our  very  weakness,  our  moments  of  vul- 
nerability, we  can  experience  the  greatness 
of  our  Lord?  Hidden  within  suffering  is 
the  mysterious  glory  of  his  resurrection. 
The  cross,  his  suffering,  was  not  an  end  in 
itself.  No,  but  through  his  resurrection, 
the  cross,  the  life  that  each  of  us  shares  by 
our  Christian  baptism — the  "victorious 
power  of  suffering"  is  revealed.  "Christ 
has  led  us  into  this  kingdom  through  his 
suffering....  To  the  prospect  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  is  linked  hope  in  that  glory 
which  has  its  beginning  in  the  cross  of 
Christ."  St.  Paul  states  it  clearly: 

We  are. ..fellow  heirs  with  Christ, 
provided  we  suffer  with  him  in 
order  that  we  may  also  be  glorified 
with  him.  I  consider  that  the  suf- 
ferings of  this  present  time  are  not 
worth  comparing  with  the  glory 
that  is  to  be  revealed  in  us  (Rm 
8:17-18). 

Suffering  makes  sense  and  has  power 
only  when  we  see  in  it  the  mystery  of  the 
cross  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  .1 
mystery  upon  which  we  meditate.  Apart 
from  Jesus,  and  without  our  sharing  in 
that  mysteiy,  it  remains  only  a  problem 
without  a  solution.  To  understand  this 
fundamental  mystery  of  our  faith,  above 
all,  to  experience  in  suffering  die  power  of 
the  Lord  precisely  in  our  weakness,  in  our 


struggles,  in  the  struggles  and  suffering  of 
odiers,  takes  time.  It  is  a  gradual  process. 
It  often  begins  and  is  set  in  motion  widi 
great  difficulty. 

The  Lord  does  not  conceal  the 
prospect  of  suffering  from  his  disciples, 
nor  does  he  conceal  it  from  us.  In  Luke, 
Jesus  tells  us,  "If  any  man  would  come 
after  me. ..let  him  take  up  his  cross  daily" 
(Lk  9:23).  Most  of  us  face  these  moments 
of  suffering  in  our  lives  or  others'  with  a 
typically  human  protest  and  the  question, 
"Why?"  It  often  takes  a  long  time  to  dis- 
cover the  transforming  power  hidden  in 
human  suffering.  John  Paul  II  reminds  us: 

Down  through  the  centuries  and 
generations  it  has  been  seen  that  in 
suffering  there  is  concealed  a  par- 
ticular power  that  draws  a  person 
interiorly  close  to  Christ,  a  special 
grace.  To  this  grace  many  saints, 
such  as  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  St. 
Ignatius  Loyola  and  others,  owe 
their  profound  conversion.  A 
result  of  such  conversion  is  not 
only  that  the  individual  discovers 
the  salvific  meaning  <>l  suffering, 
but  above  all  that  he  becomes  a 
completely  new  person.  He  dis- 
covers a  new  dimension,  as  it  were, 
of  his  entire  life  and  vocation. 

hi  this  discovery  of  the  meaning  of 
suffering,  which  is  accompanied  by  deep 
spiritual  joy,  we  understand  better  St. 
Paul's  declaration,  "Now  I  rejoice  in  my 
suffering  for  your  sake."  This  discovery  of 
the  salvific  meaning  of  suffering  in  union 
with  Christ  transforms  us  into  sharers  of 
Christ's  eternal  life,  which  is  love.  It  helps 
us  better  to  understand  the  question  about 
the  why  and  meaning  of  suff  ering.  As  John 
Paul  said  on  a  trip  to  Calcutta  in  1986: 

I  cannot  fully  answer  all  your 
questions.  I  cannot  take  away  all 
your  pain.  But  of  this  I  am  sure: 
God  loves  you  with  an  everlasting 
love.  You  are  precious  in  his  sight. 
In  Him,  I  love  you  too.  For  in 
God,  we  are  truly  brothers  and  sis- 
ters. 

John  Paul  II  understood  and  shared 
the  "treasure"  of  his  own  suffering.  For 
that  gift,  our  world,  and  each  of  us,  has 
been  deeply  enriched.  0 
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'Wait  'til  Next 


BY  JAMES  N.  GELSON 


THE  OTHER  DAY  I  asked  a 
friend  of  mine,  an  old- 
timer  and  a  longtime  base- 
ball fan,  if  he  remembered 
the  1955  World  Series.  He 
thought  a  moment,  and  said:  "Oh,  yeah, 
wasn't  that  a  Dodger- Yankee  series?" 
"Yes,  it  was.  But  1955  was  special.  It  was 
the  first  and  only  time  the  Brooklyn 
Dodgers  won  the  World  Series."  And 
Willard  Mullin  drew  his  famous  cartoon 
of  the  grinning,  toothless,  unshaven  hobo 
with  the  caption:  "Who's  a  bum? " 

I  asked  more.  "Do  you  remember 
what  the  crowds  looked  like  at  World 
Series  games  in  those  days?"  He  didn't 
understand,  so  I  continued.  "I  could  show 
you  pictures  where  the  only  spectators 
seem  to  be  men  in  business  attire,  coat 
and  tie  with  a  black  or  brown  fedora,  aged 
35  and  up.  Remember,  World  Series 
games  in  those  days  were  all  played  in  the 
afternoon."  (I  always  like  to  add:  "on 
grass,  in  the  daylight,  as  God  intended.") 
My  friend  added:  "Yes,  school  was  in 
session;  no  kids  were  there  and  few 
women."  Right.  "Now  in  '55  there  were 
four  games  at  the  rather  large  Yankee 
Stadium,  and  three  at  Ebbets  Field,  where 
any  more  than  32,000  were  truly  shoe- 
homed  into  that  grand  old  bandbox  on 
Bedford  Avenue.  The  official  attendance 
e  series  was  362,3 10.  How  many  do 
you  think  are  still  alive?" 

;  ;  end  mused:  "Well,  if  you  had  to 
;s  guy  with  enough  seniority  to 
work,  and  since  that  was  50 
ire  can't  be  too  many  still 


it  1  w  as  thinking.  But 


s  i..  is  an  associate  pas- 
1    ■  rsh  in  Highland  Beach, 


what  really  gets  me  is: 
How  many  are  alive 
today  who  saw,  as  a 
paying  spectator,  in 
person,  at  the  ball- 
park, every  one  of 
those  seven  games?" 
My  friend  shrugged, 
and  said:  "Oh,  for 
every  game,  and  with 
tickets  for  a  subway 
series  so  hard  to  get, 
and  still  living  50 
years  later,  that's  a 
real,  real  long  shot." 

"That's  what  I 
thought.  But  I  was 
there.  For  every 
game.  When 
Brooklyn  finally  won 
a  World  Series.  Bums 
no  longer.  And  I  won- 
der if  I'm  alone  now 
with  these  memo- 
ries." With  a  bit  of 
awe  and  wonderment 
my  friend  asked: 
"How  did  you  man- 
age that?"  So  I  told 
him. 

)     HAD     BEEN  SENT 

home  with  an  infec- 
tious and  debilitating 
tropical  disease  from 
our  Jesuit  mission  in 
Jamshedpur,  India, 
in  August  of  1955. 
The  superior  of  the 
Maryland  Province,  William  Maloney, 
S.J.,  visited  me  in  Georgetown 
University  Hospital  and  said:  "Jim, 
when  they  discharge  you  from  here,  go 
home  and  visit  your  family  for  two 


weeks."  (A  home  visit  was  a  big  deal  in 
those  days!)  "Father,  thank  you.  I  would 
like  to  wait,  though,  and  go  in 
October." 

He  was  puzzled  and  appeared  even  a 
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bit  peeved.  Then  light  dawned  in  dark 
eyes.  He  fairly  thundered  at  me:  "I  know! 
You  think  the  Dodgers  are  going  to  win 
the  pennant,  and  you  want  to  go  to  the 
World  Series!" 

He  had  me  cold.  My  reputation  had 
preceded  me.  How  we  loved  the  Dodgers! 
It  used  to  be  said  that  in  Brooklyn  you 
always  knew  the  score.  Because  it  came 
out  of  the  radio  with  Red  Barber's  voice 
from  every  living  room,  automobile  and 
storefront.  Peewee,  and  the  Duke, 
Campy,  Jackie,  and  Gil,  Junior  Gilliam, 
and  the  Preacher.  Every  one  of  them. 
Carl  "Oisk"  Erskine.  And  we  still  hadn't 
won  the  Big  One!  Our  favorite  psalm  was: 
"Wait  'til  next  year!"  This  could  be  it.  I 
wanted  to  be  there. 

The  tickets?  My  father  worked  in 
Manhattan  and  had  enough  corporate 
connections  that  he  was  able  to  cover  us 
for  the  first  two  games  in  Yankee 
Stadium,  and  games  six  and  seven  there  if 
needed  (as  they  were).  The  games  in 
Brooklyn,  in  tiny  Ebbets  Field,  were 
another  matter.  I  took  the  subway  over  to 
215  Montague  Street,  the  official  Dodger 
headquarters.  No  luck.  The  clerk  at  the 
window  was  tired  of  repeating:  "I'm  sorry. 
The  World  Series  games  are  sold  out." 

As  I  left  the  building,  rather  discour- 
aged, on  a  hot  September  noon,  a  heavy- 
set  old  fellow,  somewhat  frayed,  with  a 
few  days'  growth  of  beard  and  tired  eyes 
looking  for  someone  to  talk  to,  was  sitting 
on  a  folding  chair  out  there  on  the  side- 
walk. "Father,  what's  the  matter?" 

We  talked.  I  learned  he  used  to  be  a 
groundskeeper  at  Ebbets  Field.  (I  wish  I 
remembered  his  name.)  He  did  the  work 
of  an  angel:  "Go  back  in,  and  tell  them 
you  want  obstructed  view  seats.  By  law 
they  can't  offer  them  for  sale.  You  have  to 
ask  for  them." 

Well,  heaven  fell  in  my  lap.  I  immedi- 
ately found  a  pay  phone  and  asked  my 
father  how  many  tickets  we  wanted.  I  was 
warned  that  with  these  tickets  you  had  to 
lean  to  the  right  of  the  post  to  see  the 
pitcher,  to  the  left  to  see  the  batter.  Never 
bothered  me,  nor  my  neck,  in  the  slight- 
est. I  was  thrilled  to  be  there.  Each  ticket 
<was  $7.  We  have  the  stubs. 

The  box  scores  are  in  the  history 
5  books.  It  seemed  like  "deja  vu  all  over 
2  again"  (to  use  Yogi  Berra's  words),  when 
<°  the  damn  Yankees  won  the  first  two 

h- 

<  games   up   in   The   Stadium.  Jackie 


Robinson  did  steal  home.  Photographers 
captured  Berra  literally  hopping  mad  at 
the  umpire's  call.  I  remember  thinking 
Jackie  was  out,  but  knew  that  the  code 
prohibited  me  from  verbalizing  the 
thought. 

We  were  depressed.  Years  later  a  true 
Brooklynite  got  off  a  good  one:  "It's  not 
that  we  considered  ourselves  a  bunch  of 
losers.  It's  just  that  we  weren't  accus- 
tomed to  winning  very  much."  But  now  in 
Brooklyn  on  a  sunny  Friday  afternoon, 
among  our  own  crowd  of  the  colorful 
faithful  and  with  Gladys  Gooding  at  the 
organ,  Roy  Campanella  parked  one  in  the 
first  inning  in  the  left  field  bleachers,  and 
left-handed  Johnny  Podres,  on  his  23rd 
birthday,  went  all  the  way  to  win  game 
three. 

On  Saturday,  in  game  four, 
Campanella,  Hodges  and  Snider  homer- 
ed, and  Brooklyn  was  booming.  Sunday 
became  oh  so  important.  We  couldn't  go 
back  to  the  Bronx  with  any  hope  unless 
we  won  game  five.  In  the  bottom  of  the 
eighth  when  Jackie  Robinson  lined  a  sin- 
gle to  center,  adding  the  insurance  run  in 
a  5-to-3  win,  I  fairly  skipped  past  the 
Dodger  "Sym-phony,"  the  homegrown 
band  up  in  the  stands  between  first  and 
home,  five  characters  who  looked  like  a 
combination  of  the  Three  Stooges  and 
the  Marx  Brothers,  but  having  more  fun. 
They  saluted  me  and  struck  up:  "There'll 
Be  a  Hot  Time  in  the  Old  Town 
Tonight." 

I  remember  the  pure  joy  of  the 
moment.  This  could  be  "next  year." 

Game  six  was  all  Whitey  Ford,  a  four- 
hitter.  Ten  years  ago  on  a  Sunday  night 
lounging  in  the  Dallas  airport,  I  asked 
Whitey  Ford  about  that  game.  He 
remembered  it  as  a  routine  win.  It  set  up 
game  seven  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  4,  1955,  50 
years  ago  this  year.  In  the  bottom  of  the 
sixth  inning,  with  Brooklyn  leading  2  to  0, 
(Gil  Hodges  had  driven  in  both  Brooklyn 
runs),  two  Yankees  on  base,  Johnny 
Podres  says  he  threw  a  pitch  10  inches 
outside  to  Yogi  Berra.  Yogi  golfed  it 
down  the  left  field  line.  My  heart  sank. 
"So,  this  is  how  we  lose  this  year!"  Sandy 
Amoros  made  his  spectacular  one-hand- 
ed, spearing  catch,  and  I  slumped  into  my 
seat  behind  first  base,  in  an  agony  of 
relief.  With  people  standing  and  scream- 
ing in  front  of  me,  I  never  saw  the 
Amoros-to-Reese-to-Hodges  relay  that 


doubled  McDougal  off  first  base. 

That's  okay.  Three  innings  to  go. 
And  when  Elston  Howard  bounced  out, 
Reese  to  Hodges,  I  am  told  that  young 
Vin  Scully  proclaimed,  with  the 
restrained  eloquence  for  which  he  would 
later  become  famous,  "The  Brooklyn 
Dodgers  are  the  champions  of  the  world." 
The  next  day  in  The  Washington  Post, 
Shirley  Povich  said  it  less  glamorously: 
"Please  don't  interrupt,  because  you 
haven't  heard  this  one  before.  The 
Brooklyn  Dodgers,  champions  of  the 
baseball  world.  Honest."  As  my  father  was 
pounding  my  shoulder,  I  was  trying  to  tell 
it  to  myself.  "Honest." 

A  few  hours  later  we  were  at  a  water- 
ing hole  on  Park  Avenue  and  East  41st 
Street,  Churchill's  I  believe,  waiting  for  a 
lifelong  friend  from  Flatbush,  then  a 
detective  in  Frank  Hogan's  district  attor- 
ney's office,  to  join  us  for  a  victory  liba- 
tion. I  remember  the  terrible  feeling: 
"What  do  you  do  with  this  victory  jubila- 
tion?" I  felt  like  I  was  bursting  with  joy, 
but  I  had  to  "do  something"  with  it.  But 
what? 

It's  heresy,  I  know.  But  I  think  I  pre- 
ferred the  feeling  of  scraping  and  scram- 
bling, longing  for  victory,  losing  one  day 
and  tasting  the  joy  of  anticipation  the 
next.  Maybe  I  have  too  much  Brooklyn  in 
my  blood.  But  being  on  the  eve  is  the  big 
fun,  like  walking  past  The  Dodger  "Sym- 
phony" in  the  eighth  inning  ot  game  five. 
I  think  I  began  to  learn  on  Oct.  4,  1955, 
that  heaven  must  be  the  place  where  the 
joy  itself  lasts  forever,  and  you  don't  have 
to  "do  anything"  with  it. 

Don't  get  me  wrong.  Born  and  bred 
in  Brooklyn,  I  feel  blessed.  I  was  at  every 
game  of  the  1955  World  Series.  I  wonder 
if  I'm  alone  now  with  these  memories. 
But  that's  life,  isn't  it?  Surely  Brooklyn 
and  baseball  taught  us  something  about 
life.  In  June  of  this  year,  on  holiday  in 
New  York,  I  went  over  to  Holy  Cross 
Cemetery  in  Flatbush.  Before  I  visited 
the  graves  of  my  father  and  mother,  I 
stopped  at  the  plot  where  the  stone  was 
inscribed:  "Gilbert  R.  Hodges,  1924- 
1972."  The  grass  was  neatly  cut,  and 
flowers  added  color.  At  his  grave  and  the 
grave  of  my  father  I  prayed  an  unusual 
prayer,  so  I  thought,  for  a  cemetery.  "My 
God,  you  have  given  me  so  much.  Give 
one  thing  more:  a  grateful  heart."  I  think 
they  both  heard  and  understood.  13 
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Advice  and  Consent 

^What  does  it  mean?' 


ONLY  THE  PRESIDENT  of 
the  United  States,  accord- 
ing to  the  U.S. 
Constitution,  can  nomi- 
nate persons  to  the  feder- 
al judiciary  and  appoint  such  persons, 
with  the  "advice  and  consent"  of  the 
Senate. 

The  discussions  that  took  place  at 
the  Constitutional  Convention  in  the 
summer  of  1787  make  it  clear  that  the 
Senate  confirmation  process  was  to  be 
limited.  It  was  to  serve  as  a  check  against 
political  patronage,  nepotism  and 
incompetence.  No  one  at  the 
Constitutional  Convention  espoused  the 
proposition  that  ideology  ought  to  be 
considered  during  the  confirmation  pro- 
cess except  in  the  rare  and  unusual  case 
where  ideology  would  prevent  a  candi- 
date from  fulfilling  the  judicial  oath.  On 
the  contrary,  the  draftsmen  of  the 
Constitution  eschewed  the  concept  of 
injecting  ideology. 

Accordingly,  the  Senate's  confirma- 
tion process,  until  recent  times,  has 
been  limited  to  inquiries  as  to  the  nom- 
inee's integrity,  intelligence,  industry, 
experience,  judgment,  understanding 
and  judicial  temperament.  That  is  as  it 
ought  to  be. 

Presidents  invariably  nominate  candi- 
dates for  the  federal  judiciary  whose  ide- 
ology is  in  harmony  with  their  own, 
which  of  course  is  expected  and  proper. 
Most  voters  take  that  important  factor 
into  account  when  they  cast  their  ballots. 

use  our  election  process  produces 
i  of  various  ideologies,  our  fed- 

iary  is  a  philosophical  mix,  which 
and  !.<  vs:  and  that  is  desirable. 

Son,  presidents  are  some- 
.  d,  if  not  disappointed,  after 
ndidates  they  thought 
ieii  ideology  but  do  not. 
=  th  considerable  fre- 


quency. President  Eisenhower's 
appointment  of  Earl  Warren  as  chief  jus- 
tice of  die  Supreme  Court  is  a  classic 
example.  Other  relatively  #recent 
Supreme  Court  appointments  in  that 
category  were  those  of  Justices  William 
Brennan,  Byron  White  and  David 
Souter.  But  once  an  appointment  has 
been  made  it  cannot  be  undone;  it  is  for 
life.  This,  too,  is  desirable;  it  safeguards 
judicial  independence. 

For  the  Senate  to  endeavor  to  exact  a 
commitment,  a  promise,  a  tendency  or  a 
leaning  as  to  how  a  nominee  will  vote  on 
a  given  issue  or  issues  or  to  vote  against 
a  nominee  for  refusal  to  afford  the  same 
is  wrong.  As  noted  above,  there  is  no 
constitutional  basis  justifying  such  an 
ideological  intrusion,  and  it  violates  the 
will  of  the  majority  of  Americans  who 
elected  the  nominating  president.  More 
important,  it  flies  in  the  face  of  the  fun- 
damental doctrine  of  separation  of  pow- 
ers and  undermines  the  independence  of 
the  judiciary.  Answering  such  questions, 
however  cleverly  those  questions  may  be 
crafted  (raised,  for  example,  in  an  effort 
to  insure  that  a  nominee  is  not  "outside 
the  mainstream"),  would  place  a  nomi- 
nee in  a  political  straightjacket  should 
such  questions  arise  following  the 
appointment.  A  justice's  failure  to 
decide  a  case  in  accordance  with  what  he 
or  she  said  during  a  confirmation  hear- 
ing would  suggest  that  the  nominee  had 
lied  in  order  to  get  the  job. 

For  these  reasons  judicial  nominees 
usually  refuse  to  answer  such  questions. 


Justice  Ruth  Bader  Ginsberg  refused  55 
times  during  her  confirmation  hearing  in 
1993. 

Two  additional  observations: 

•  If  the  Senate,  under  one  guise  or 
another,  can  extract  a  commitment  on 
one  issue,  it  follows  as  day  follows  night 
that  commitments  may  be  procured  on 
all  of  the  issues  of  the  moment;  this  obvi- 
ously would  be  the  death  knell  of  judicial 
independence. 

•  It  would  also  be  absurd  to  contend 
that  one  right  is  more  important  than  all 
the  others  and  therefore  demands  special 
attention  and  closer  scrutiny.  Is  the  right 
to  an  abortion  more  important  than  free- 
dom of  the  press?  Is  the  privilege  against 
self-incrimination  more  important  than 
the  protections  against  illegal  searches 
and  seizures?  Is  freedom  of  religion  more 
important  than  the  right  to  a  trial  by  a 
jury  of  one's  peers?  Should  constitutional 
rights  be  ranked?  Is  that  what  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  intended? 

I  believe  that  a  senator  who  uses  a 
confirmation  hearing  for  political  pur- 
poses— to  get  re-elected,  advance  presi- 
dential ambition,  raise  money  for  sena- 
torial elections  or  ensure  the  constitu- 
tional survival  of  pet  legislation — does 
our  nation  a  great  disservice  and  should 
be  castigated.  I  also  believe  that  the  vast 
majority  of  Americans  are  weary  of  such 
tawdry  political  spectacles. 

Other  senatorial  devices  aim  to  strip 
presidents  of  judicial  prerogatives  com- 
pletely— refusals  to  hold  hearings  for 
nominees,  filibusters  and  the  so-called 
"blue  slip"  policy  by  which  senators  are 
given  a  veto  power  over  judicial  nominees 
seeking  to  sit  in  their  state.  Such  tactics 
are  outrageous  and  cannot  be  justified  by 
the  fact  that  both  major  parties  have 
engaged  in  them  shamelessly. 

James  F.  Gill 
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attention  of  every  pastoral  minister.  A  pas- 
toral leader  who  feels  overwhelmed  by  all 
the  conflicting  demands  of  modern  parish 
life  could  find  here  the  unifying  principles 
that  could  help  him  or  her  pull  it  all 
together.  More  broadly,  the  writing,  if  a 
little  ponderous  at  times,  is  certainly 


accessible  to  any  interested  layperson,  so 
the  book  could  easily  and  well  serve  as  a 
text  for  discussion  in  pastoral  councils  or 
other  parish  gatherings. 

Father  Rivers's  essential  argument  is 
that  evangelization  is  "the  umbrella  under 
which  all  ministries  are  carried  out. 
Everything  we  do  must  be  seen  as  evange- 
lization." The  heart  of  evangelization  is 
"conversion  to  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ."  Only  with  this  comprehensive 
definition  can  evangelization  assume  the 
role  as  the  essential  mission  of  the  church. 
Rivers  is  careful  to  disabuse  the  reader  of 
false  impressions  of  what  he  means  by 
evangelization.  It  is  not  just  the  initial 
proclamation  of  the  Gospel  to  the  nonbe- 
liever,  he  says,  but  now  includes  a  "king- 
dom-centered" approach  calling  for  con- 
version of  people  and  conversion  of  the 
world  "to  make  way  for  the  coming  of 
God's  kingdom." 

The  author  likes  to  think  in  threes. 
The  three  influences  that  have  brought 
him  to  his  convictions  about  evangeliza- 
tion are  his  own  Paulist  background,  the 
reforms  of  the  Second  Vatican  Couoncil 
and  more  recent  church  documents. 
Three  proclamations  are  especially  impor- 
tant: Evangelii  Nuntiandi,  the  1974  synod 
document  or  Pope  Paul  VI,  which  reinter- 
preted Vatican  II  as  a  council  on  evange- 
lization. In  Redemptoris  Mksv'o,  John  Paul  II 
made  evangelization  a  primary  agenda  for 
the  next  millennium.  But  most  of  all,  it  is 
Go  and  Make  Disciples,  the  national  plan 
and  strategy  for  Catholic  evangelization 
issued  by  the  U.S.  bishops  in  1992,  that 
gives  structure  to  From  Maintenance  to 
\  lission. 

Following  this  teaching,  Catholic 
evangelization  has  three  components  or 
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Advice  and  Con; 

^  What  does  it  mean?' 


ONLY  THE  PRESIDENT  of 
the  United  States,  accord- 
ing to  the  U.S. 
Constitution,  can  nomi- 
nate persons  to  the  feder- 
al judiciary  and  appoint  such  persons, 
with  the  "advice  and  consent"  of  the 
Senate. 

The  discussions  that  took  place  at 
die  Constitutional  Convention  in  the 
summer  of  1787  make  it  clear  that  the 
Senate  confirmation  process  was  to  be 
limited.  It  was  to  serve  as  a  check  against 
political  patronage,  nepotism  and 
incompetence.  No  one  at  the 
Constitutional  Convention  espoused  the 
proposition  that  ideology  ought  to  be 
considered  during  the  confirmation  pro- 
cess except  in  the  rare  and  unusual  case 
where  ideology  would  prevent  a  candi- 
date from  fulfilling  the  judicial  oath.  On 
the  contraiy,  the  draftsmen  of  the 
Constitution  eschewed  the  concept  of 
injecting  ideology. 

Accordingly,  the  Senate's  confirma- 
tion process,  until  recent  times,  has 
been  limited  to  inquiries  as  to  the  nom- 
inee's integrity,  intelligence,  industry, 
experience,  judgment,  understanding 
and  judicial  temperament.  That  is  as  it 
ought  to  be. 

Presidents  invariably  nominate  candi- 
dates for  the  federal  judiciary  whose  ide- 
ology is  in  harmony  with  their  own, 
w  hich  of  course  is  expected  and  proper. 
Most  voters  take  that  important  factor 
into  account  when  they  cast  their  ballots. 

e  our  election  process  produces 
|       lents  of  various  ideologies,  our  fed- 
iary  is  a  philosophical  mix,  which 
and  flows;  and  that  is  desirable. 

Htion,  presidents  are  some- 
;  ;ed,  if  not  disappointed,  after 
ndidates  they  thought 
ideology  but  do  not. 
with  considerable  fre- 
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'Go  and  Make 
Disciples' 

From  Maintenance  to 
Mission 

Evangelization  and  the 
Revitalization  of  the  Parish 

By  Robert  S.  Rivers,  C.S.P. 

Paulist  Pros.  28Sp  $22.95  (paperback) 
ISBN 0809143186 

A  friend  reports  the  story  of  a  woman, 
widowed  from  a  Catholic  husband  with 
two  small  children.  Honoring  her  pledge 
to  raise  her  children  as  Catholics,  she 
inquired  whether  she  too  might  become  a 
Catholic.  But  she  was  discouraged  from 
pursuing  her  interest  by  the  indifference 
of  the  two  priests  she  approached.  This  is 
just  one  story  from  my  own  experience 
that  points  to  the  relevance  of  this  book  by 
Robert  Rivers,  C.S.P. ,  on  evangelization 
as  the  center  of  Catholic  parish  life. 

But  as  with  most  books  on  the  nature 
and  operation  of  the  Catholic  parish,  there 
is  a  problem.  Parishes,  like  families,  come 
in  all  sizes  and  shapes.  They  function  in 
diverse  social  settings  and  serve  all  kinds  of 
populations.  So  generalizations  about 
parish  life  are  usually  an  awkward  fit,  espe- 
cially if  one  focuses  on  a  single  element 
that  is  supposed  to  encompass  all  the 
aspects  and  dimensions  of  a  healdiy  parish. 
In  From  Maintenance  to  Mission  Rivers  does 
exactly  this,  by  proposing  that  the  heart 
and  center  of  parish  life  today  must  be 
evangelization.  Can  he  pull  it  off,  viewing 
all  the  dimensions  or  parish  life  through  a 
single  lens  (evangelization)  that  neverthe- 
less allows  us  to  take  in  the  diversity  of 
pastoral  life  in  the  contemporary  church? 

He  succeeds  about  as  well  as  anyone 
could,  and  in  the  process  he  makes  some 
important  points  that  are  well  worth  the 
attention  of  every  pastoral  minister.  A  pas- 
toral leader  who  feels  overwhelmed  by  all 
the  conflicting  demands  of  modern  parish 
life  could  find  here  the  unifying  principles 
that  could  help  him  or  her  pull  it  all 
together.  More  broadly,  the  writing,  if  a 
little  ponderous  at  times,  is  certainly 
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accessible  to  any  interested  layperson,  so 
the  book  could  easily  and  well  serve  as  a 
text  for  discussion  in  pastoral  councils  or 
other  parish  gatherings. 

Father  Rivers's  essential  argument  is 
that  evangelization  is  "the  umbrella  under 
which  all  ministries  are  carried  out. 
Everything  we  do  must  be  seen  as  evange- 
lization." The  heart  of  evangelization  is 
"conversion  to  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ."  Only  with  this  comprehensive 
definition  can  evangelization  assume  the 
role  as  the  essential  mission  of  the  church. 
Rivers  is  careful  to  disabuse  the  reader  of 
false  impressions  of  what  he  means  by 
evangelization.  It  is  not  just  the  initial 
proclamation  of  the  Gospel  to  the  nonbe- 
liever,  he  says,  but  now  includes  a  "king- 
dom-centered" approach  calling  for  con- 
version of  people  and  conversion  of  the 
world  "to  make  way  for  the  coming  of 
God's  kingdom." 

The  author  likes  to  think  in  threes. 
The  three  influences  that  have  brought 
him  to  his  convictions  about  evangeliza- 
tion are  his  own  Paulist  background,  the 
reforms  of  the  Second  Vatican  Couoncil 
and  more  recent  church  documents. 
Three  proclamations  are  especially  impor- 
tant: Evangelii  Nuntiandi,  the  1974  synod 
document  of  Pope  Paul  VI,  which  reinter- 
preted Vatican  II  as  a  council  on  evange- 
lization. In  Rede7//ptoris  Afe/o,  John  Paul  II 
made  evangelization  a  primary  agenda  for 
the  next  millennium.  But  most  of  all,  it  is 
Go  and  Make  Disciples,  the  national  plan 
and  strategy  for  Catholic  evangelization 
issued  by  the  U.S.  bishops  in  1992,  that 
gives  structure  to  From  Maintenance  to 
Mission. 

Following  this  teaching,  Catholic 
evangelization  has  three  components  or 
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goals  touching  on  n  in  er  selves,  our 
activiries,  and  c  These  goals 

are  spiritual  rent  nissionary  activity 
and  action  for  justice  in  the  world.  Part  2 
of  the  book  explicates  each  of  these  goals 
and  Part  3  discusses  how  they  can  be 
implemented  in  the  life  of  the  parish, 
especially  when  applied  to  parish  leader- 
ship and  la\  collaboration.  Finally,  Rivers 
appropriately  grounds  this  pastoral  vision 
in  the  greatest  Trinity  of  all,  beginning 
widi  the  outreaching  love  of  the  Father 
who  sends  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit. 
To  be  effective,  Rivers  insists,  the 


threefold  goals  of  evangelization  must  be 
properly  integrated.  Doing  so  makes  it 
possible  for  evangelization  as  the  essential 
mission  to  play  a  crucial  role  in  planning 
strategy  by  providing  a  focus  on  the  one 
important  thing.  And  from  personal  expe- 
rience Rivers  testifies  to  the  subsequent 
healing  that  flows  from  this  unifying  mis- 
sion. "There  can  be  a  rebirth  of  effective 
pastoral  leadership,  a  lessening  of  turfism, 
a  rise  in  participation  levels,  a  diminishing 
of  fragmentation,  and  a  heightened  sense 
of  ongoing  conversion  in  the  parish." 
Rivers  provides  us  with  numerous 


insights  that  connect  his  theory  with  pas- 
toral conditions  on  the  ground.  As  just 
one  example,  he  frequently  decries  the 
"consumer  mentality"  that  prevails  all  too 
commonly  in  our  parishes.  This  is  the 
mentality  that  leads  parishioners  to  sit 
back  and  wait  for  the  parish  staff  to  deliv- 
er the  services  the  church  is  supposed  to 
provide.  Borrowing  from  African- 
American  spirituality,  Rivers  says  a  better 
approach  is  for  all  of  us  to  join  together  in 
a  common  role,  seeing  ourselves  as  hosts 
and  the  parish  as  our  home.  Thus  each  of 
us  shares  in  the  responsibility  of  welcom- 
ing the  stranger,  the  newcomer,  the  visitor 
and  the  returnee.  This  example  reflects 
Rivers's  profound  estimation  of  the  gifts 
and  responsibility  of  the  laity  while  prop- 
erly recognizing  the  unique  charism  and 
role  of  ordained  ministers — a  valuable  bal- 
ance that  is  sometimes  in  short  supply  in 
the  life  of  the  church  today. 

One  small  quibble:  Rivers  makes  a  few 
disparaging  remarks  about  the  "mainte- 
nance" function  in  parish  life,  though  this 
concept  is  not  as  central  as  its  inclusion  in 
the  title  of  the  book  might  suggest.  If 
maintenance  refers  only  to  an  entirely 
myopic  and  self-centered  focus  in  parish 
life,  we  can  all  agree  on  its  negative  role. 
But  there  is  a  maintenance  function  that  is 
essential  in  a  healthy  parish  in  order  for 
the  programs  and  activities  to  run  smooth- 
ly and  the  outreach  of  the  parish  to  be 
effective.  But  this  is  a  minor  criticism  in 
the  face  of  the  challenging  and  inspiring 
elements  of  parish  life  that  this  important 
book  so  effectively  fosters. 

Walter  F.  Modrys 

Man  on  the  Run 


No  Country  for  Old  Men 

By  Cormac  McCarthy 

Alfred  A.  Knopf.  309p  $24.95 
ISBN  0375406118 

For  its  ambitious  scope,  the  grace  and 
beauty  of  its  language  and  its  compelling 
storytelling,  Cormac  McCarthy's 
"Border  Trilogy"— All  the  Pretty  Hones, 
The  Crossing  and  Cities  of  the  Plain — was  a 
major  literary  achievement  in  American 
letters  in  the  latter  part  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury. It  rivaled  the  best  work  of  the  best 
generation    of    American  novelists: 
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Faulkner,  Wolfe,  Fitzgerald  and 
Hemingway.  McCarthy  devotees  have 
waited  seven  years  since  the  trilogy's 
final  installment  for  a  new  novel.  (The 
author  received  the  National  Book 
Award  and  the  National  Book  Critics 
Circle  Award  for  All  the  Pretty  Horses.)  As 
often  happens  when  we  anticipate  some- 
thing too  eagerly,  McCarthy's  new  novel 
is  likely  to  disappoint  some  longtime 
fans.  How  new  readers  will  react  to  it  is 
more  difficult  to  forecast. 

McCarthy's  ninth  novel  in  a  40-year 
career,  No  Country  for  Old  Men  is  set  in 
the  recent  past  in  Texas  and  Mexico's 
Rio  Grande  Valley.  The  novel  follows 
three  men:  Llewelyn  Moss,  Anton 
Chigurh  and  Sheriff  Ed  Tom  Bell. 
While  hunting  antelope  one  afternoon, 
Moss  conies  upon  what  looks  like  a  drug 
deal  gone  terribly  awry.  Two  men  are 
dead,  a  third  badly  injured,  and  Moss 
discovers  a  large  cache  of  heroin  and  a 
document  case  containing  $2  million. 
Moss  plots  to  keep  the  money,  while 
Chigurh  is  determined  to  recover  it.  Bell 
wants  to  protect  Moss  while  preventing  a 
potentially  violent  crime  spree. 

McCarthy  demands  much  of  readers. 
For  instance,  he  does  not  use  quotation 
marks  with  dialogue,  and  speakers  fre- 
quently are  not  identified,  which  some- 
times makes  it  difficult  for  the  reader  to 
follow.  The  author's  flair  for  dialogue, 
however,  is  one  reason  it  is  a  joy  to  read 
him.  Consider  the  language's  wonderful- 
ly mesmerizing  rhythms  in  a  three-page 
scene  when  Chigurh  encounters  a  con- 
venience store  proprietor.  Chigurh  asks 
the  man: 

What's  the  most  money  you 
ever  saw  lost  in  a  coin  toss? 
Sir? 

I  said  what's  the  most  money 
you  ever  saw  lost  in  a  coin  toss. 
Coin  toss? 
Coin  toss. 

The  conversation  continues  in  this 
delightfully  absurd  vein,  with  the  propri- 
etor not  sure  why  they  need  to  toss  a 
coin  nor  for  what  they  are  betting  until 
its  unlikely  conclusion,  when  Chigurh 
says:  "Anything  can  be  an  instrument. 
Small  things.  Things  you  wouldn't  ever 
notice.  They  pass  from  hand  to  hand. 
People  don't  pay  attention.  And  then 


one  day  there's  an  accounting." 

This  observation  is  uncannily  true, 
and  because  we  know  Chigurh  kills  peo- 
ple the  way  others  swat  flies,  it  is  espe- 
cially effective. 

The  dialogue  in  No  County  for  Old 
Men  places  the  reader  on  scene,  as  does 
McCarthy's  signature  use  of  the  con- 
junction "and."  A  scene  in  which  an 
arrested  Chigurh  escapes  a  deputy  offers 
a  good  example:  "Then  he  [Chigurh] 
picked  up  his  airtank  and  the  stungun 
and  walked  out  the  door  and  got  into  the 
deputy's  car  and  started  the  engine  and 
backed  around  and  pulled  out  and  head- 
ed up  the  road."  The  use  of  "and"  plants 
the  reader  firmly  amid  the  action,  mak- 
ing the  moment's  energy  palpable;  sim- 
ple actions,  taken  for  granted,  assume  a 
significance  not  readily  seen. 

Once  situated  in  McCarthy's  world, 
the  reader  becomes  immersed  in  his  ele- 
gantly spare  prose.  After  being  shot, 
Moss  escapes  Chigurh  into  Piedras 
Negras,  Mexico,  looking  for  help. 
McCarthy  describes  it:  "No  sun.  Just  the 
gray  light  breaking.  The  streets  wet.  The 
shops  closed.  Iron  shutters.  An  old  man 
was  coming  along  pushing  a  broom.  He 
paused.  Then  moved  on."  We  see  as 
clearly  as  Moss  does,  and  a  little  evokes 
much:  a  transient  yet  essentially  human 
moment  as  two  strangers  pass. 

Four-fifths  of  No  Country  for  Old 
Men  shows  McCarthy  as  a  master  story- 
teller in  command  of  his  considerable 
gifts.  Then  the  novel  abruptly,  inexplica- 
bly turns  its  attention  away  from 
Chigurh  and  Moss  toward  Bell — a  shift 
in  focus  that  diminishes  the  novel's 
power. 

Readers  have  invested  in  the  likely 
coming  violent  confrontation  between 
Moss  and  Chigurh,  but  learn  of  it  only 
after  the  fact  and  are  robbed  of  the  antic- 
ipated payoff.  A  further  disappointment 
is  the  protracted  epilogue,  which  does 
not  help  us  hilly  understand  the  con- 
frontation's tragedy.  Soon  afterward, 
Bell  visits  his  elderly  Uncle  Ellis;  the 
reader  is  initially  puzzled  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  character  well  into  the 
narrative.  Through  the  kind  of  discur- 
sive dialogue  for  which  McCarthy  is  also 
known,  we  learn  about  the  terrible  thing 
Bell  did  during  World  War  II  that  helps 
explain  why  current  events  trouble  him. 

Though  it  is  a  good  scene,  it  would 


have  worked  better  in  a  longer  book  with 
similar  scenes,  to  balance  the  novel's 
otherwise  hectic  pace.  Scenes  of  Bell's 
visit  to  Moss's  father  and  his  attempt  to 
track  Chigurh  also  promise  to  add  to  the 
reader's  understanding  but  do  not.  Our 
understanding  of  the  tragedy  is  still 
wanting  as  the  novel  meanders  to  an 
unsatisfying  conclusion,  with  Bell  con- 
templating his  future  in  retirement. 

Beginning  with  1985's  underappreci- 
ated Blood  Meridian,  this  is  McCarthy's 
fifth  novel  set  in  the  American  West, 
bordering  Mexico,  and  the  most  flawed 
of  them  all.  Despite  its  shortcomings, 
however,  there  is  enough  in  No  Countiy 
for  Old  Men  to  admire  and  recommend 
new  readers  to  McCarthy's  earlier  work. 
Longtime  fans,  although  perhaps  disap- 
pointed, will  recall  that  body  of  work  and 
take  heart.  Cormac  McCarthy  is  still 
alive  and  writing.  Chris  Byrd 

The  Paths  Less 
Trod?  

Losing  Moses  on  the 
Freeway 

The  10  Commandments  in  America 

By  Chris  Hedges 

Free  Press.  206p  $24 
ISBN 07432551 35 

Despite  its  title,  this  book  is  not  about 
controversial  displays  of  the  Ten 
Commandments  in  public  buildings.  This 
issue  is  not  even  mentioned.  Rather, 
Chris  Hedges  focuses  on  the  life-giving 
force  of  the  Ten  Commandments  in  our 
lives  as  individuals  and  as  a  country. 

"The  commandments  are  guideposts. 
They  bring  us  back,  even  when  we  stray, 
as  we  all  do,  to  the  right  path,"  he  writes. 
"They  are  our  protection  against  the  siren 
calls  of  glory,  wealth  and  power  that  will 
ultimately  dash  us  against  the  rocks.... 
The  commandments  guide  us  toward 
relationships  built  on  trust  rather  than 
fear.  Only  through  trust  can  there  be 
love. 

Hedges  was  a  war  correspondent  for 
nearly  20  years  in  Latin  America,  xAfrica, 
the  Middle  East  and  the  Balkans  for  such 
publications  as  The  Christian  Science 
Monitor  and  The  New  York  Times. 
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Losing  Moses  on  t)  <.ti  id  nated  in  a 

series  of  10  st<  thor  wrote  for 

The  New  York  Times;  each  story  was 
based  on  one  of  the  commandments. 

Hedges  shows  us  what  can  happen 
both  when  the  commandments  are  bro- 
ken and  when  they  are  honored.  He  tells 
of  those  who  seek  redemption  after 
breaking  a  commandment  and  of  those 
who  see  nothing  wrong  in  a  questionable 
path  the)  are  taking.  He  also  measures 
American  society  against  the  command- 
ments and  finds  it  lacking. 

The  consumer  goods  we  amass, 
the  status  we  seek  in  titles  and 
positions,  the  ruthlessness  we 
employ  to  advance  our  careers, 
the  ambitions  and  even  noble 
causes  we  champion,  the  money 
we  covet  and  the  houses  we  build 
and  the  cars  we  drive  become  our 
pathetic  statements  of  being. 
And  those  of  us  who  see  the  truth 
of  the  commandments  have  a 
hard  time  applying  them.  It  is 
one  thing  to  understand  but 
another  to  act. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  First 
Commandment  ("You  shall  have  no 
other  gods  before  me")  Hedges  tells  of 
his  struggles  in  his  early  20's  as  a 
Presbyterian  lay  minister  in  charge  of  a 
church  in  a  particularly  run-down  sec- 
tion of  Roxbury,  Mass.  He  was  studying 
at  Harvard  Divinity  School,  and  he  had 
idealistic  hopes  of  heroically  serving  a 
poor  congregation.  Instead,  his  main 
experience  was  a  running  battle  with  two 
violent  young  drug  addicts  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. He  eventually  leaves  for  good 
when  he  is  informed  that  they  had  been 
waiting  in  his  house  to  kill  him. 

"All  this  was  a  long  time  ago.  It  was  a 
time  I  dreamed  of  being  good.  But  this 
was  the  idolatry  of  self,  the  worship  not 
oi  Cod  but  of  my  virtue.  I  had  to  learn 
own  complicity  in  oppression,  my 

)  sinfulness,  how  evil  lurked  within 
•   v  I  en  I  was  afraid  I  could  turn 
on  the     .    and  powerless." 

d  his  degree,  but  he  did  not 
sad  he  left  to  cover  the 
Salvador  as  a  freelance 


Hedges  next  examines  the  lure  of 
idols  by  talking  to  devotees  of  the  band 
Phish.  Many  of  its  fans  became  obsessed 
with  the  band  and  followed  it  around  the 
country  from  concert  to  concert.  These 
fans  took  all  too  seriously  the  half-baked 
and  at  times  nihilistic  mythological  sto- 
ries the  lead  guitarist  told  from  the  stage. 
This  way  of  life  encouraged  in  fans  an 
extended  childhood,  which  in  many 
cases  led  to  a  descent  into  self-destruc- 
tiveness. 

In  a  moving  chapter  based,  on  the 
commandment  "Honor  your  father  and 
your  mother,"  Hedges  tells  the  story  of 
his  late  father.  He  was  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  whose  experience  in  the  Army 
in  World  War  II  left  him  with  a  deep 
distrust  of  all  authority.  He  stood  up  for 
the  poor  in  the  upstate  New  York  town 
where  they  lived,  advocated  for  civil 
rights  and  opposed  the  Vietnam  War.  In 
this  chapter,  Hedges  reprints  the  text  of 
a  commencement  address  he  himself 
gave  at  Rockford  College  in  Illinois  in 
May  2003.  It  was  an  incisive  critique  of 
the  war  in  Iraq,  which  created  an  uproar, 
including  booing,  heckling,  a  man 
climbing  up  on  the  stage  and  even  some 
people  in  tears  singing  "God  Bless 
America." 

Hedges'  employer,  The  New  York 
Times,  sent  him  a  letter  of  reprimand 
that  said  his  public  remarks  "eould 
undermine  public  trust  in  the  paper's 
impartiality." 

Hedges  was  unrepentant.  "I  was 
called  into  the  office.  It  was  an  unpleas- 
ant moment....  But  I  knew  what  I  was 
called  to  do.  I  had  seen  the  cost.  To  be 
silent  would  be  to  betray  my  father,  to 
turn  my  back  on  what  he  stood  for,  to 
dishonor  his  memory,  to  dishonor  my 
own  memory." 

For  the  commandment  "You  shall 
not  kill"  Hedges  interviews  Episcopalian 
Bishop  George  Packard,  who  killed  and 
directed  killing  as  a  platoon  leader  in 
Vietnam.  Others  profiled  include  a  jour- 
nalist who  went  to  prison  for  insider 
trading  ("You  shall  not  steal")  and  those 
involved  in  a  long-running  feud  between 
rival  chess  shops  on  the  same  street  in 
New  York  City's  Greenwich  Village 
("You  shall  not  bear  false  witness  against 
your  neighbor"). 


The  book  also  examines  the  unhappy 
life  of  a  man  born  out  of  wedlock  ("You 
shall  not  commit  adultery").  "Adulterers 
are  thrust  into  a  life  of  deceit.  Children 
born  of  the  affairs  can  grow  up  with  feel- 
ings of  rejection  and  inadequacy,"  he 
writes.  "Lies,  as  any  affair  goes  on,  pile 
one  on  top  of  the  other.  It  is  morally  cor- 
rosive." 

I  have  just  one  problem  with  this 
book.  Hedges  is  extremely  dismissive  of 
religious  institutions  and  leaders,  and 
indeed  their  failings  are  many.  Yet  how 
would  living  traditions  be  passed  on  for 
centuries  without  them?  Would  we  even 
have  the  Bible  or  the  Decalogue  without 
institutional  religion?  Would  a  world 
filled  with  unaffiliated  religious  free- 
lancers be  any  better — or,  given  the 
social  nature  of  humanity,  even  be  possi- 
ble? 

But  this  does  not  detract  much  from 
an  excellent  and  at  times  very  moving 
book.  One  reads  Losing  Moses  on  the 
Freeway  with  the  realization  that  public 
displays  of  the  Ten  Commandments 
mean  much  less  than  their  living  pres- 
ence in  the  hearts  of  men  and  women. 

Mark  E.  Rondeau 


Ministry  Opportunity 

Would  you  like  to  live  and  minister 
in  beautiful  northern  Michigan 
in  a  lively  resort  area? 

The  Diocese  of  Gaylord  is  in  need  of  a 
diocesan  Director  of  Faith 
Development  to  oversee: 

-  faith  development  of  D.R.E.'s, 
catechists  and  youth  ministers, 

-  faith  development  of  parishioners 
throughout  the  diocese, 

-  the  Center  for  Catholic  Studies 
and  Resource  Center, 

-  the  diocesan  relationship  with 
national  education  associations. 

Job  description  and  qualifica- 
tions may  be  viewed  at: 
www.dioceseofgaylord.org. 

Send  resume  by  Nov.  1 5  to: 
Personnel,  Dioeese  of  Gaylord, 
61 1  W.  North  Street,  Gaylord, 
Ml  49735-5349; 

email: 

mmherst@dioceseofgaylord.org. 


)i  rchased  online  at  americamagazine.org.  Click  on  the  book  title. 
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Classifieds 

Music 

BEST-SELLING  religious,  sacred,  contemporary 
and  classical  music  on  CD  at  www.america- 
magazine.org/Musicstore.cfm. 

Parish  Missions 

INSPIRING,  DYNAMIC  PREACHING.  Parish  mis- 
sions, faculty  in-service,  retreats  for  religious. 
Web  site:  www.sabbathretreats.org. 

Positions 

ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR,  full  time,  sought  by 
Loyola  Institute  for  coordination  of  spiritual 
formation  programs.  Also  available  for  retreats, 
i  days  of  prayer,  conferences  and  workshops. 
Qualified  layperson,  religious  or  Jesuit  with 
master's  in  spirituality  or  related  field,  experi- 
ence in  directing  Ignatian  exercises,  spiritual 
direction  and  some  teaching  experience. 
Pastoral  experience  in  multicultural  contexts 
and  bilingual  ability  (English/Spanish)  a  plus. 
Start-up  March  2006.  Competitive  salary/bene- 
fits. Submit  introductory  letter  and  resume  with 
two  letters  of  recommendation  to:  Dr.  Jeff 
Thies,  Chair,  Search  Committee,  Loyola 
Institute,  480  S.  Batavia  St.,  Orange,  CA  92868; 
Ph:  (714)  997-9587,  e-mail:  loyinst@pacbell.net 
Web  site:  www.loyolainstitute.org.  Deadline: 
Dec.  31,  2005. 

LA  SALLE  UNIVERSITY  invites  applications  for 
the  position  of  CHAIRPERSON  OF  THE 
RELIGION  DEPARTMENT  at  the  associ- 
ate/full professor  level.  Candidates  with  distin- 
guished teaching  and  scholarship  records  and 
administrative  experience/potential  are  sought 
to  lead  a  department  of  10  faculty  members 
serving  2,500  undergraduate  and  graduate  stu- 
dents annually.  The  successful  candidate  must 
be  qualified  to  teach  various  courses  in  a 
reduced  schedule  that  can  include  Catholic  the- 
ology, Christology,  moral  theology  and  con- 
temporary Catholicism.  The  Chair  manages  die 
department's  administrative  activities  and  exer- 
cises leadership  by  working  with  faculty  to  fur- 
ther develop  the  academic  objectives  of  the 
department  and  by  promoting  teaching  excel- 
lence, individual  research  and  scholarly  achieve- 
ment. La  Salle  University  is  a  Roman  Catholic 
university  in  the  tradition  of  the  De  La  Salle 
Christian  Brothers  and  welcomes  candidates 
who  can  contribute  to  its  unique  educational 
mission.  For  a  complete  mission  statement  visit 
the  Web  site  at  www.lasalle.edu.  Candidates 
should  submit  an  application  letter  (non-elec- 
tronic) that  discusses  qualifications  for  depart- 
mental leadership  in  a  Lasallian  and  Catholic 
university,  curriculum  vitae,  evidence  of  teach- 
ing excellence  and  scholarly  achievement,  and 
contact  information  for  three  references  to: 
Geffrey  Kelly,  Chair,  Religion  Department,  La 


Salle  University,  1900  West  Olney  Avenue, 
Philadelphia,  PA  19141-1199.  Review  of  appli- 
cations will  begin  on  or  before  Dec.  1. 
AA/EOE. 

MUSIC  MINISTER/ORGANIST/MUSIC  TEACH- 
ER. We  are  a  faith-filled  parish  of  1,000  families, 
seeking  an  energetic,  faith-filled  person  with 
organ/choral  skills  and  background  in  variety  of 
liturgical  music  to  be  responsible  for  week- 
end/holy day  Masses.  Duties  include  accompa- 
nying cantors,  adult/children  choirs  and  ability 
to  work  well  with  staff/volunteer  ministers. 
Position  can  be  full  time  if  person  can  teach 
music  in  elementary  school.  Salary  commensu- 
rate with  education  and  experience.  Applicants 
send  resume  by  fax  or  e-mail  and  video  or  DVD 
by  mail  to:  Music  Minister  Search  Committee, 
St.  Anthony  Catholic  Church,  820  Marcum 
Road,  Lakeland,  FL  33809.  Fax:  (863)  859- 
1036;  e-mail:  yroscoe@stanthonyparish.com; 
Web  site:  www.stanthonyparish.com. 

SEEKING  A  CHALLENGING,  faith-based  social 
justice  ministry?  A  vibrant  ecumenical  labor  rela- 
tions membership  organization,  sponsored  by  the 
Boston  Archdiocese,  is  looking  for  a  member  of 
the  clergy  or  religious  as  Assistant  Director,  with 
potential  for  advancement.  With  roots  in  the 
Catholic  labor  school  tradition,  The  Labor  Guild 
is  a  tripartite  interfaith  organization  of  1,000 
members — arbitrators,  attorneys,  academics, 
union  officers  and  human  resource  managers.  In 
addition  to  its  night  school,  die  Labor  Guild  pro- 
grams include:  professional  conferences,  publica- 
tion of  a  guidebook  on  worker  rights,  oversight  of 
labor  elections,  mediation  and  counseling  activi- 
ties. Applicants  should  have  an  outgoing  person- 
ality and  basic  knowledge  of  economics,  social 
ethics  and  administration.  Will  train  as  necessary. 
Resume  to:  Rev.  Edward  F.  Boyle,  S.J.,  The 
Labor  Guild,  85  Commercial  Street,  Weymouth, 
MA  02188;  Ph:  (781)  340-7887;  '  e-mail: 
laborguild@aol.com. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  DALLAS  announces  a  posi- 
tion opening  for  a  three-year  Tschoepe  Chair  of 
Homiletics  to  be  in  residence  at  the  Institute  for 
Religious  and  Pastoral  Studies  (I.R.P.S.)  to  begin 
July  1,  2006.  The  professor  will  both  teach  for 
I.R.P.S.  and  act  as  a  resource  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  dioceses  of  Dallas,  Fort  Worth  and 
Tyler.  Interested  parties  should  submit  by  Feb. 
1,  2006,  a  cover  letter,  C.V.  and  contact  infor- 
mation for  three  references  to:  Search 
Committee,  Tschoepe  Chair  of  Homiletics, 
Institute  for  Religious  and  Pastoral  Studies,  1845 
E.  Northgate  Drive,  Irving,  TX  75062.  For 
more  information  about  the  I.R.P.S.,  please  visit 
our  Web  site  at  www.udallas.edu/irps;  e-mail: 
boone@udallas.edu. 

YALE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL  seeks  to  fill  a  senior 
position  in  congregational  studies.  In  an  ecu- 
menical environment,  Yale  Divinity  School 
prepares  students  both  for  ordained  ministry  in 


the  churches  and  for  a  variety  of  other  forms  of 
religious  leadership.  Candidates  for  the  posi- 
tion should  therefore  have  a  strong  theological 
and  pastoral  understanding  of  the  life  of  the 
church  and  the  ability  to  provide  social  and 
cultural  analyses  of  congregations.  Excellence 
in  teaching  and  a  record  of  significant  publica- 
tions are  required.  Experience  in  religious 
leadership,  lay  or  ordained,  outside  the  acade- 
my is  desirable.  A  Ph.D.  or  its  equivalent  is 
required.  The  appointment  will  begin  July  1, 
2006.  Applications,  a  curriculum  vitae  and  ref- 
erences should  be  sent  to:  Dean  Harold  W. 
Attridge,  Yale  Divinity  School,  409  Prospect 
Street,  New  Haven,  CT  065 1 1-2167,  by  Jan.  1, 
2006.  Yale  University  is  an  affirmative 
action/equal  opportunity  employer.  Yale  val- 
ues diversity  in  its  faculty,  staff  and  students 
and  especially  encourages  applications  from 
women  and  underrepresented  minorities. 

ZURICH,  SWITZERLAND.  The  Fnglish-SpeaMng 
Catholic  Mission  in  Zurich  is  in  need  of  a  PAS- 
TOR. Candidates  with  strong  pastoral  and  lead- 
ership experience/potential  are  sought  to  lead  a 
community  of  approximately  350  families  in  a 
culturally  diverse  congregation.  The  successful 
candidate  will  be  committed  to  two  Sunday 
Masses.  He  will  administer  the  other  sacramental 
life  of  the  Mission  and  work  closely  with  the 
Mission  council  in  building  community  through 
participation  in  ongoing  programs.  The  candi- 
date should  be  prepared  to  learn  German  in 
order  to  facilitate  relations  to  the  vicar  general 
and  the  central  commission.  Candidates  are 
requested  to  submit  their  letter  of  application  that 
discusses  qualifications  for  the  position  as  well  as 
their  C.V.  by  Nov.  1 ,  2005 .  Send  by  post  to:  Rev. 
Franz  Stampfli,  c/o  Generalvikariat, 
Hirschengraben  66,  8023  Zurich,  Switzerland,  or 
e-mail  to:  franz.stampfli@zh.kath.ch. 
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Letters 


Restorative  Justice 
Reading  Of  Many  1  hings  by  George  M. 
Anderson,  S.J.,  in  the  October  10  issue 
was  an  uplifting  and  enjoyable  experi- 
ence. Not  only  was  the  human  success 
story  of  Jose  in  overcoming  his  past  prob- 
lems and  bad  experiences  heartwarming; 
it  also  offered  a  good  example  of  peace- 
making/humanistic criminology  in  action. 
Here  we  see  restorative  justice  in  living 
form. 

I  currently  teach  two  undergraduate 
sections  of  "Probation  and  Parole: 
Theory  and  Practice"  and  will  bring  this 
piece  to  the  attention  of  my  students  to 
demonstrate  not  only  the  moral  philo- 
sophical aspect  of  this  component  of 
American  corrections,  but  also  the  posi- 
tive and  uplifting  attitude  of  Jose's  parole 
officer,  who,  when  his  client  stumbled, 
did  not  initiate  a  revocation  procedure 
but  reached  out  to  him  saying,  "I'll  work 
with  you." 

Truly,  with  such  stories  as  this,  there 
is  hope  for  our  criminal  justice  system. 

James  J.  Green 
Sparkill,  N.Y. 

Scant  Mention 

You  did  your  readers  a  disservice  by  scant 
mention  in  Signs  of  the  Times  (10/10)  of 
the  report  of  the  three-year  investigation 
by  a  grand  juiy  in  Philadelphia  into  sexu- 
al abuse  and  its  coverup  in  the  Arch- 
diocese of  Philadelphia.  You  gave  no 
specifics  about  this  report;  more  space 
was  given  to  the  archdiocese's  pathetic 
response. 

The  public  deserves  to  know  the 
shocking  facts  uncovered  in  this  extensive 
investigation,  which  lead  to  the  clear  con- 
clusion that  the  handling  of  sexual  abuse 
by  the  hierarchy  and  the  archdiocese  was 
at  least  as  immoral  as  the  abuse  itself. 
That  is  a  most  serious  allegation. 
An  informed  church  will  come  to 
l;  n    i  restructuring  of  church  leader- 
vi!i  function  appropriately  in 
to  .  •  world  without  secrecy,  arrogance 
and  t!  .  /estiges  and  privileges  of  rovalty. 

Jim  Harvey 
Rockaway  Beach,  Ore. 

Slanted 

I  notice  a  shift  to  the  right  in  America. 
You  almost  bend  over  backward  toward 


the  institution  of  the  church.  This  little 
item  on  the  Philadelphia  sexual  abuse  cri- 
sis is  an  example.  If  your  few  words  were 
all  that  I  read  on  this  subject,  I  would 
believe  that  the  church  was  being  unfairly 
attacked  again.  However,  I  read  the  arti- 
cle in  The  National  Catholic  Reporter 
about  this,  and  your  little  summary  is  so 
inadequate  and  slanted  toward  the  insti- 
tution. You  can  do  so  much  better. 

Joseph  Bukovchik 
Vista,  Calif. 

Legal  Insights 

I  was  surprised  by  the  statement  of 
Archbishop  Edwin  F.  O'Brien  on  the 
unsuitability  of  homosexual  candidates 
for  admission  to  the  seminary  (Signs  of 
the  Times,  10/17). 

In  30  years  of  criminal  defense,  I 
have  represented  hundreds  of  men  and 
women  accused  of  child  molestation.  The 
vast  majority  were  fathers,  stepfathers 
and  grandfathers.  A  few  were  clergy  and 
teachers,  juvenile  counselors  and  the  like. 
I  cannot  recall  any  practicing  gay  men. 
Research  tells  us  that  people  sexually 
attracted  to  children  target  them  within 
an  age  span  of  two  years,  like  boys 
between  5  and  6,  or  teenagers  between 
15  and  16. 

In  my  profession,  I  have  learned  over 
the  years,  in  confidence,  that  a  number  of 
clergymen  were  gay.  Many  of  them  were 
among  the  most  honest,  celibate  men  I 
have  known.  I  shudder  to  think  of  the 
contributions  to  the  church  that  would 
have  been  lost  had  they  been  turned  away 
at  the  door. 

If  the  church  truly  believes  that  gay 
men  cannot  live  a  celibate  life,  it  ought  to 
tell  them  to  go  find  a  partner  and  live  the 
most  committed  life  they  can.  Otherwise 
if  a  person  is  answering  a  call  they  believe 
is  from  God,  it  ought  to  be  honored. 

It  is  absolutely  scary  to  hear  talk  of 
purifying  the  church  and  then  targeting 
gay  men.  It  is  a  good  thing  that  the  papa- 
cy has  such  a  history  that  we  know  that 
not  all  its  actions  are  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

Paul  W.  Comiskey 
Newcastle,  Calif. 

Candid  Sharing 

Many  thanks  to  Bishop  Gerald  F. 


Kicanas  of  Tucson,  Ariz.,  for  the  infor- 
mative and  interesting  essay,  "Healing 
Through  Bankruptcy"  (9/26). 

The  bishop's  candor  and  his  explana- 
tion of  the  process  the  diocese  went 
through  to  resolve,  as  much  as  it  could, 
the  financial  problems  as  well  as  to  help 
the  victims'  healing  process  are  pleasing 
and  helpful  to  me  in  understanding  the 
problems,  about  which  I  knew  nothing. 

I  wish  more  bishops  would  be  so  can- 
did and  expressive  in  sharing  the  various 
problems  and  their  solutions,  even  other 
than  the  abuse  problem,  which  they  are 
facing  and  solving  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Catholic  laity  and  the  diocese,  thus  help- 
ing the  faith  of  the  faithful  to  be 
strengthened  and  trusting. 

(Msgr.)  George  J.  Adams 
Brockway,  Pa. 

Faithful  Catholic  Women 

Julie  Trocchio's  review  of  Nursing 
Against  the  Odds  by  Suzanne  Gordon 
(10/17)  struck  me  right  between  the 
eyes,  as  I  am  both  a  nurse  and  a  theolo- 
gian. First,  I  can  relate  to  her  account  of 
the  arrogance  of  certain  physicians.  As 
one  oncologist  said  to  a  patient  when  he 
completed  a  liver  biopsy  with  my  assis- 
tance: "The  nurse  will  clean  up,  and  I'll 
explain  this  to  you."  Unbelievable! 

I  saw  the  same  attitude  in  working 
within  the  church,  as  a  laywoman  with  a 
Ph.D.  One  priest,  as  1  stood  teaching  a 
diocesan  "pillar"  course  for  catechists — 
the  basics  of  the  faith  from  the 
Catechism  of  the  Catholic  Church — turned 
to  me  and  asked  if  my  "husband  had 
had  to  apply  for  the  mandatum."  In  our 
diocese  the  bishop  had  respect  for  all 
theologians  and  offered  it  to  all  of  us, 
even  adjuncts.  But  the  sexism  apparent 
in  that  question  floored  me,  as  I  sat 
with  my  degree,  attempting  to  con- 
tribute to  the  faith  I  have  loved  since 
youth,  seeing  that  the  light  bulb  just 
didn't  reach  the  socket!  Oh,  well. 
Judith's  experience  echoes  mine  in  both 
the  nursing  and  the  parish  setting.  We 
just  shake  our  heads,  as  faithful  Catholic 
women,  and  wonder  how  it  is  in  this 
day  and  age  that  the  menfolk  just  can't 
seem  to  see  the  whole  picture. 

Patricia  Kobielus  Thompson 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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The  Word 


It's  About  Time! 

Thirty-second  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (A),  Nov.  6,  2005 

Readings:  Wis  2:12-16;  Ps  163:2-8;  1  Thes  4:13-18;  Mt  25:1-13 

"You  know  neither  the  day  nor  the  hour"  (Mt  25:13) 


WE  ARE  an  impatient  people, 
and  the  advantages  of  the 
electronic  age  have  only 
exacerbated  this.  We  have 
fast  food,  instant  replay  and  news  bites. 
We  become  anxious  when  we  have  to 
stand  in  line  at  a  checkout  counter,  and 
we  complain  when  a  homily  is  more  than 
10  minutes  long.  I  know  people  who  will 
drive  around  the  block  rather  than  wait 
for  the  traffic  light  to  change.  We  just 
hate  to  wait. 

As  we  approach  the  end  of  the  liturgi- 
cal year,  we  are  reminded  that  the  unfold- 
ing of  time  is  in  God's  hands.  We  can  nei- 
ther hurry  it  nor  thwart  it.  But  we  must  be 
prepared  for  its  fulfillment,  and  we  will 
have  to  wait  for  the  dawning  of  this  ful- 
fillment. The  readings  for  today  call  our 
attention  to  the  character  of  the  fulfill- 
ment and  the  manner  of  our  waiting. 

We  must  first  ask  just  what  is  being 
fulfilled?  The  answer  is  the  promises  of 
God.  The  Bible  tells  us  that  God 
promised  the  people  a  secure  and  pros- 
perous future.  The  word  that  encompass- 
es all  of  these  blessings  is  peace.  God 
promised  peace — not  merely  the  absence 
of  war,  but  a  life  that  includes  everything 
people  need  to  be  happy  and  to  thrive. 

The  history  of  ancient  Israel  reveals 
how  human  selfishness  and  treachery 
seem  to  impede  the  fulfillment  of  this 
promise.  But  not  even  human  sinfulness 
can  foil  God's  plans,  so  the  people  waited 
anxiously  for  the  time  of  fulfillment, 
which  came  to  be  known  as  the  endtime. 
The  Greeks  have  a  word  for  this  unique 
time,  kairos.  This  is  a  time  that  stands  by 
itself,  a  time  that  is  very  different  from 
ongoing,  ordinary  time  or  chronos. 
Wondrous  events  occur  in  kairos.  God's 

dianne  bergant,  c.s.A.,  is  professor  of  bib- 
lical studies  at  Catholic  Theological  Union 
in  Chicago. 


promises  are  fulfilled. 

We  Christians  believe  that  Jesus 
inaugurated  this  time  of  fulfillment,  this 
kairos.  Nonetheless,  we  still  live  in  the 
world  of  ordinary  time,  in  chronos,  and 
that  is  part  of  the  challenge  facing  us.  We 
must  live  in  an  extraordinary  way  in  this 
ordinary  time,  which  believers  under- 
stand to  be  the  time  of  fulfillment. 

Today's  Gospel  employs  the 
metaphor  of  a  marriage  celebration  to 
characterize  this  wondrous  time  of  fulfill- 
ment. The  virgins  are  part  of  the  bridal 
party,  and  a  large  party  it  is.  The  point  of 
the  parable  is  the  necessity  of  always 
being  prepared,  "for  you  know  neither 
the  day  nor  the  hour."  All  of  the  virgins 
were  ready  for  an  immediate  arrival  of  the 
bridegroom  and  his  company,  but  only 
half  of  them  were  prepared  for  the  long- 
wait. 

The  reading  from  Thessalonians 
shows  that  the  early  Christians,  and  Paul 
among  them,  believed  that  the  ascended 
Jesus  would  return  during  their  own  life- 
time and  would  take  them  back  to  heaven 
with  him.  The  deaths  of  some  of  them 
caused  great  concern.  Had  these  mem- 
bers been  unfaithful  in  some  way  and 
therefore  subject  to  physical  death?  Or 
had  they  all  perhaps  misunderstood  the 
character  of  this  time  of  fulfillment?  Paul 
reassured  them,  and  then  readjusted  his 
own  perception  of  the  endtime.  He  real- 
ized that  it  would  not  be  just  a  brief 
moment,  but  would  endure  for  some 
time.  How  long?  No  one  knows  "the  day 
or  the  time." 

Inaugurated  by  Jesus,  this  endtime  is 
now  seen  as  stretching  into  the  future. 
Like  the  wise  virgins,  we  must  always  be 
prepared,  having  enough  oil  to  last  even 
until  midnight  if  necessary.  We  cannot 
presume  that  oil  will  be  available  for  pur- 
chase when  needed.  We  cannot  live  as  if 
the  end  is  already  upon  us;  yet  we  must 


live  as  if  the  end  is  imminent.  How  are  we 
to  do  this? 

The  mysterious  figure  of  Woman 
Wisdom  is  offered  as  a  guide  for  such 
thoughtful  living.  Though  the  passage 
read  today  is  not  usually  associated  with 
the  endtime,  it  does  contain  several  fea- 
tures found  in  the  Gospel  reading — name- 
ly, watching  through  the  night,  keeping 
vigil.  We  are  here  told  that  Wisdom  will 
direct  us  as  we  live  in  this  complex  time. 

This  Wisdom  is  much  more  than 
practical  knowledge  or  street  smarts.  She 
comes  from  God  and  is  the  "perfection  of 
prudence."  To  seek  Wisdom  is  to  seek 
God.  But  the  reading  states  that  while  we 
might  indeed  seek  her,  "She  makes  her 
own  rounds,  seeking"  us.  Wisdom  seeks 
us.  Our  role  is  to  be  open  to  her  invitation. 

The  challenge  placed  before  us  today 
need  not  be  overpowering.  We  have  been 
invited  by  God  to  the  celebration  of  the 
fulfillment  of  God's  promise  of  peace.  We 
now  live  in  an  in-between  time,  a  time  of 
already-but-not-yet.  We  already  live  in 
that  kairos  inaugurated  by  Jesus,  but  it  is 
not  yet  completely  fulfilled.  As  we  move 
through  time,  we  must  "stay  awake," 
always  ready,  for  we  do  not  know  when  it 
will  be  fulfilled.  We  are  not  alone  in  our 
waiting.  We  have,  as  our  loyal  companion, 
the  Wisdom  that  comes  from  God. 

Dianne  Bergant 


Praying  With  Scripture 

•  How  prepared  are  you  for  the 
unfolding  of  God's  plan? 

•  Where  do  you  look  for  the  Wisdom 
that  comes  from  God? 

•  Make  the  responsorial  psalm  your 
prayer  today. 
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The  Cardinal  Suenens  Living  Water 
Award  is  made  every  second  year  and 
honors  women  and  men  whose  life  and 
work  reflect  the  spirit  of  the  Second 
Vatican  Council.  The  award  provides 
the  gift  of 'living'  water  (John  7:38)  to 
people  whose  source  of  water  is  either 
acutely  limited  or  non-existent.  Funds 
go  directly  to  the  charity  selected  by  the 
awardee.  This  year's  recipient  is 
Giuseppe  Alberigo  in  recognition  of  the 
publication  of  five  volumes  on  the 
History  of  Vatican  II  and  his  energy  in 
sustaining  the  spirit  of  the  Council. 


to 


Living  Water  Award  Recipients 

1996  -  Joseph  Cardinal  Bernardin,  Chicago,  USA 

Irrigation  systems  provided  in  Tanzania 

1 998  -  Godfried  Cardinal  Danneels,  Mechelen-Brussels 

Wells  provided  for  Burkina  Faso,  West  Africa 

2000  -  Fran:  Cardinal  Konig,  Vienna 

Water  for  agricultural  projects  provided  in 
Bosnia  Herzogovina 

2002  -  Roberto  Cardinal  Tucci,  SJ,  Rome 

Wells  provided  in  Burkina  Faso,  West  Africa 

2004  -  Helen  Prejean,  CSJ,  Louisiana,  USA 

Water  funds  provided  for  Darfur,  the  Sudan 

2006  -  Giuseppe  Alberigo,  Bologna 

Wells  provided  for  Paroquia  Sao  Pedro  in  Brazil 


In  anticipation  of  2006,  the  Living  Water  Award  was  presented  to  Professor  Giuseppe  Alberigo  at  the  conference  on 
"The  Contribution  of  the  Belgians  at  the  Second  Vatican  Council"  held  in  Malines,  Leuven,  and  Louvain-la-Neuve, 
12-16  September,  2005.  Registered  participants  and  lecturers  at  the  conference  included: 

Giuseppe  Alberigo,  Italy;  Angelina  Alberigo,  Italy;  Michael  Attridge,  Canada;  Philippe  Bordeyne,  France;  Aldegonde  Brenninkmeijer-Werhahn,  Belgium,  Dirk  Claes,  Belgium;  Amelia 
Clamor,  USA;  John  A.Coleman,  L'SA;Loren:o  Cuppi,  Italy;  Cardinal  Godfried  Danneels,  Belgium;  Jean  De  Bauw,  Belgium;  Charles  de  Hemptinne,  Belgium;  Peter  De  Mey,  Belgium;  Leo 
Declerck,  Belgium;  Louis  De  Strycker,  Belgium;  Daniel  Dideberg,  Belgium;  Doris  Donnelly,  USA;  Anthony  Dupont,  Belgium;  Michael  Fahey,  USA;  Joseph  Fameree,  Belgium;  Mark  Favril, 
Belgium;  Jan  Grootaer*,  Belgium;  Noelle  Hausman,  Belgium;  Leonhard  Hell,  Germany;  Mariana  Hnyp,  Belgium;  Jan  Jans,  Germany;  Gabriela  Jung,  Germany;  Artur  Kaspriak,  Poland;  Leo 
Kenis,  Belgium;  Marie-Ther-Se  Knapen,  Belgium;  Thomas  Knieps,  Belgium;  Joseph  Komonchak,  USA;  Mathijs  Lamberigts,  Belgium;  Emmanuel  Lanne,  Belgium;  Eddy  Louchez,  Belgium; 
Walter  Luyten,  Belgium;  Eric  Mahieu,  France;  Roger  Matthys,  Belgium;  Peter  McNamara,  Belgium;  Jurgen  Mettepenningen,  Belgium;  Emmanuel  Nathan,  Belgium;  Toon  Osaer,  Belgium; 
Michael  Quisinsky,  Germany;  Reynaldo  D.  Raluto,  Belgium;  David  Roure,  France;  Gilles  Routhier,  Canada;  Silvia  Scatena,  Italy;  Karim  Schelkens,  Belgium;  Claude  Soetens,  Belgium;  Jurgen 
Soetens,  Belgium;  John  Steffen,  I  SA  Hans  Storme,  Belgium;  Roger  Tardy;  Belgium;  Alexandra  von  Teuffenbach,  Italy;  Guido  Treffler,  Germany;  Claude  Troisfontaines,  Belgium;  Giovanni 
Turbanti,  Italy;  Gerrir  Vandenbosch,  Bel  win;  Jan  Van  der  Veken,  Belgium;  Luc  Van  Hilst,  Belgium;  Kenneth  Weare,  USA;  Jared  Wicks,  USA. 

The  conference  was  jointly  organized  by  the  Cardinal  Suenens  Center  (John  Carroll  University),  Centre  Lumen  Gentium 
iUniversite  Catholique  de  Louvain-la-Neuve),  and  Centre  for  the  Study  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council  (Catholic  University  of  Leuven) 
and  made  possible  by  grants  from  Mrs.  Margaret  F.  Grace  and  F.W.O.  Vlaanderen.  , 
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ASUBWA  -  RIDE  inarks  the  beginning 
of  my  work  days  at  America,  and 
given  the  diversity  of  the  nearly  four 
million  passengers  who  use  New 
York  City's  subway  system  each  day,  it  offers  an 
ever-varying  picture  of  humanity.  For  com- 
muters like  me,  the  actual  ride  does  not  begin 
on  the  subway  car  itself — it  starts  on  the  side- 
walk, as  riders  hurry  along  toward  the 
entrances  of  their  preferred  stations.  During 
the  morning  rush  hour,  some  break  into  a  jog- 
trot if  they  are  running  late,  and  on  reaching 
the  entrance  they  all  but  hurl  themselves  down 
the  stairs  to  the  platform  below,  then  break  into 
a  dash  toward  the  opening  doors  of  an  arriving 
train.  If  the  doors  are  already  closing,  they 
often  fling  an  arm,  leg,  purse  or  backpack 
between  them.  Then  one  can  hear  the  voice  of 
the  conductor  say — sometimes  angrily,  some- 
times pleadingly — "Please  release  the  closing 
doors."  I  once  heard  a  conductor  announce,  in 
the  tone  of  a  grade-school  teacher  dealing  with 

unruly  children:   

"We  will  all  just  sit 


Of  Many  Things 


here    until  the 
doors  are 
released."  These 
battles  of  the  human  will  are  frequent,  and  the 
conductors  invariably  win. 

Once  aboard  the  F  train  for  the  morning 
trip  to  America  House,  I  may  or  may  not  find  a 
seat.  Certain  seats  are  sought  after,  especially 
those  near  the  middle  or  the  end  doors.  These 
have  stainless  steel  arm  supports  that  can  be 
comfortably  leaned  against  while  the  train  is  in 
motion.  En  route,  some  immerse  their  faces  in 
newspapers  or  other  reading  material,  or  listen 
to  music  from  their  iPods,  whose  white  cords 
dangle  from  their  ears  like  misplaced  umbilical 
cords.  Or  they  doze.  But  work  goes  on  too — 
sometimes  by  students  doing  their  homework, 
or  teachers  marking  students'  smudged  assign- 
ments. 

I  once  sat  across  from  a  middle-aged  busi- 
ness man  with  a  sheaf  of  papers  on  his  lap  and 
a  calculator  in  his  hand.  He  would  rapidly  press 
numbers  on  the  calculator  and  then  transcribe 
the  results  on  one  of  the  pieces  of  paper  bal- 
anced on  his  knees.  Now  and  then  he  would 
grab  the  whole  sheaf  to  keep  it  from  tumbling 
floorward. 

He  and  I  were  on  the  uptown  No.  6  local 
hat  morning,  rather  than  the  F  train  I  usually 
lake.  1  h<  No.  6  cars  have  a  new  automated 
\  •'•  :e  system  for  announcing  the  stops.  A  friend 
I  me  if  his  liking  for  that  line's  automated 
■stem  because  of  its  clarity.  I  prefer,  though, 
h  human  voices  on  the  other  subway  lines — 


voices  that  represent  distant  countries  and 
regions  of  the  world.  Yes,  understanding  their 
heavy  accents  demands  close  attention,  but  that 
is  part  of  the  melting-pot  attraction  of  an  inter- 
national city  like  New  York — several  worlds 
within  a  world. 

If  reading,  working  or  sleeping  are  primary 
activities  on  the  subway,  so  is  eating.  Early 
morning  riders  frequently  board  with  cups  of 
coffee — sometimes  in  paper  cups,  sometimes  in 
sleek  stainless  steel  Thermoses.  On  the  rela- 
tively new  subway  system  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  consuming  food  or  drink  is  strictly  pro- 
hibited, but  here  in  New  York  it  has  long  been 
viewed  as  one  of  those  basic  rights  New 
Yorkers  consider  to  be  their  own.  In  the 
evening,  travel  time  on  the  subway  translates 
for  some  into  dinnertime.  I  have  seen  the  con- 
tents of  many  a  Styrofoam  container  of  rice  and 
chicken  devoured  before  my  eyes. 

I  myself  regularly  carry  a  peanut  butter 
sandwich  in  my  backpack  to  boost  flagging 

energies  on  longer 
rides  to  the  Bronx 
and  other  bor- 
oughs.   But  the 


citys  transit  com- 
mittee has  recently  established  new  rules  due  to 
go  into  effect  in  the  near  future.  These  will 
allegedly  tighten  food  restrictions  even  to  the 
point  of  fining  those  who  sip  from  open  bever- 
age containers  while  on  board.  But  banning 
early  morning  coffee?  Noncompliance  can  be 
expected,  with  fines  angrily  contested. 

The  focused  quality  of  people  heading 
toward  work,  home  or  other  destinations  can- 
not hide  the  fact  that  many  of  the  people  seen 
in  the  subway  system  have  no  destination  at 
all.  For  homeless  men  and  women,  the  wood- 
en benches  in  the  stations  and  the  seats  in  the 
cars  may  be  the  closest  thing  they  have  to  a 
home.  Many  ride  in  the  cars  all  night,  or  use 
the  platform  as  an  alternative  refuge.  When  I 
arrive  at  the  station  nearest  to  America  House 
just  before  8  a.m.,  I  frequently  notice  sleeping 
forms  stretched  out  on  the  concrete  flooring 
at  the  platform's  northern  end.  At  other  sta- 
tions around  the  city,  both  in  the  morning  and 
the  evening,  I  see  homeless  people  sitting 
upright  on  the  benches  where  they  have  spent 
the  day  or  night,  sometimes  covered  with 
rough  blankets  pulled  up  and  over  their  heads. 
It  is  not  just  the  harsh  neon  light  they  seem  to 
be  blocking  out,  but  the  world  itself — a  world 
for  which,  in  any  case,  they  barely  exist  in  the 
eyes  of  those  who  hurry  by  with  little  more 
than  a  glance  in  their  direction. 

George  M.  Anderson,  S.J. 
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Editorial 


ur  Time 


n  October  28,  1965,  during  the  fourth  and 
M  last  session  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council 

I  I  (1962-1965),  Pope  Paul  VI  formally  pro- 

V  W  mulgated  the  council's  "Declaration  on  the 

Relationship  of  the  Church  to  Non- 
Christian  Religions."  Like  other  documents  promulgated 
by  the  council,  it  would  be  identified  by  its  opening  words, 
Nostra  Aetate  ("In  our  time").  Of  the  1 6  documents  pub- 
lished by  the  council  (dogmatic  constitutions,  pastoral  con- 
stitutions, decrees  and  declarations),  Nostra  Aetate  alone 
can  trace  its  original  inspiration  to  the  personal  interven- 
tion of  Pope  John  XXIII  (1958-63),  who  surprised  the 
church  and  the  world  by  calling  for  an  ecumenical  council 
of  the  church  in  January  1959,  less  than  three  months  into 
his  pontificate,  and      years  after  the  last  such  council,  the 
(first)  Vatican  Council  (1869-70). 

After  several  years  of  preparation,  the  Second  Vatican 
Council  held  its  opening  session  on  Oct.  11,  1962,  and  in 
a  memorable  address  to  the  fathers  of  the  council,  Pope 
John  XXIII  gently  chided  those  "prophets  of  doom"  who 
saw  nothing  of  redeeming  promise  in  the  present  age. 
That  first  session  of  the  council  ended  in  December 
1962,  and  Pope  John  XXIII  would  not  live  to  see  the 
opening  of  the  second  session.  After  a  long  agony  that 
captured  the  attention  and  sympathy  of  the  entire  world, 
good  Pope  John  went  to  the  Lord  on  June  3,  1963,  and 
the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Milan,  Giovanni  Battista 
Montini,  was  elected  pope  in  a  conclave  later  in  the 
month.  Pope  Paul  VI  immediately  declared  his  intention 
to  continue  the  work  of  the  council  in  fulfillment  of  his 
predecessor's  inspiration. 

As  Thomas  Stransky,  C.S.P.,  reports  later  in  these 
pages,  the  idea  of  a  statement  on  Catholic-Jewish  rela- 
tions was  not  greeted  with  universal  enthusiasm  by  all  of 
the  more  than  2,000  council  fathers,  the  largest  such 
assembly  in  the  history  of  the  church.  After  a  series  of 
setbacks  and  blessings,"  the  declaration  on  the  relation  of 
r  church  to  all  non-Christian  religions  did  receive,  in 
helming  support.  Cardinals  and  bishops 
ted  States,  in  particular,  emphasized  the 

udiating  any  understanding  of  Christian 
n  that  may  have  given  counterfeit  jus- 
-n  of  anti-Semitism.  But  a  number  of 
;d  non-Jewish,  found  the  final 
in  that  it  did  not  contain  any 


explicit  expression  of  contrition  for  offenses  of  the  past. 

After  the  passage  of  four  decades,  however,  it  is  clear 
that  Nostra  Aetate  ushered  in  a  new  age  in  Catholic-Jewish 
relations.  During  his  papacy,  Pope  John  Paul  II  (1978- 
2005),  in  both  words  and  striking  symbolic  actions,  not 
only  encouraged  the  continuing  development  of  closer 
relations  between  Catholics  and  Jews  but  also  asked  for- 
giveness for  the  admitted  sins  of  Christians  against  Jews  in 
the  past.  In  1993  full  diplomatic  relations  were  established 
between  the  Vatican  and  the  State  of  Israel,  finally  putting 
to  rest  the  concerns  of  those  council  fathers  who  in  1965 
had  worried  about  political  reprisals  by  Muslim  nations  if 
Nostra  Aetate  were  promulgated. 

In  the  early  months  of  his  pontificate,  Pope  Benedict 
XVI  has  made  clear  his  continued  support  of  closer 
Catholic-Jewish  relations.  In  August,  during  his  visit  to 
Cologne  for  World  Youth  Day,  he  met  with  500  Jewish 
leaders  in  the  historic  Roonstrasse  Synagogue,  which  had 
been  destroyed  in  the  1938  Kristallnacht  pogrom  and 
rebuilt  in  1959.  In  September,  Pope  Benedict  met  with 
both  chief  rabbis  of  Israel  at  Castel  Gandolfo  and  wel- 
comed their  invitation  to  visit  Jerusalem. 

the  history  of  the  past  40  years  confirms  the  importance 
of  the  definitive  condemnation  of  anti-Semitism  in  Nostra 
Aetate  for  the  development  of  closer  Catholic-Jewish 
relations.  Today,  however,  in  "our  time,"  international 
terrorism  poses  a  new  and  dangerous  challenge  to  the 
document's  call  for  mutual  respect  for  all  non-Christian 
religions.  Nostra  Aetate  urged  Christians  and  Muslims  "to 
forget  the  past  and  to  strive  sincerely  for  mutual  under- 
standing. On  behalf  of  all  mankind,  let  them  make  com- 
mon cause  of  safeguarding  and  fostering  social  justice, 
moral  values,  peace  and  freedom."  Today  interreligious 
dialogue  must  support  Islamic  leaders  in  their  necessary 
campaign  to  reclaim  their  religious  tradition  from  fascist 
fundamentalists  who  recklessly  promote  a  "clash  of  civi- 
lizations." 

Contemporary  secularists  may  object  that  the  absolute 
truth  claims  of  different  religious  traditions  are  the 
inevitable  cause  of  conflict  and  violence.  Forty  years  ago, 
the  Second  Vatican  Council  declared  otherwise,  insisting 
that  authentic  religious  faith,  manifested  in  different  reli- 
gious traditions,  reflected  the  common  humanity  that  all 
men  and  women  share.  In  an  age  of  suicide  bombings  and 
blasphemous  claims  that  the  innocent  can  be  slaughtered 
in  the  name  of  a  bankrupt  ideology,  the  call  of  the  Second 
Vatican  Council  to  recognize  the  image  of  God  in  every 
man  and  woman  rings  with  new  urgency. 
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Ethics  Notebook 


Books  and  Persons 


'  With  so  many  witnesses  in  a 
great  cloud  on  every  side  of  us,  we 
too... keep  running  steadily  in  the  race 
we  have  started.  '  — Heb  12:1-2 


I HAVE  OFTEN  WONDERED 
about  the  long-range  value  of 
writing,  whether  books  or  articles. 
It  is  certainly  true  that  some  nov- 
els and  non-fiction  works  have 
shaped  my  own  life,  as  I  was  recently 
reminded  when  a  community  of  gradu- 
ate students  and  professors  traded  the 
titles  of  books  that  were  "transforma- 
tive" in  their  lives.  But  the  deepest 
impact  on  a  person's  life,  it  still  seems  to 
me,  is  made  by  encounters  with  other 
persons. 

A  new  twist  on  this  little  mystery 
happened  for  me  last  summer.  It  took 
the  form  of  this  question:  What  happens 
when  you  read  something  written  by  or 
about  people  who  also  strongly  influ- 
enced you  long  before  the  book  was 
written?  For  me,  it  made  my  summer, 
and  it  reconnected  me  to  friends  who 
have  graced  my  past. 

When  I  went  to  Houston  to  give 
some  talks  on  the  first  anniversary  of  the 
terrorist  attacks  on  Sept.  1 1 ,  there  was 
only  one  place  I  really  wanted  to  visit.  It 
was  the  Houston  Catholic  Worker,  Casa 
Juan  Diego.  I  had  heard  of  Mark  and 
Louise  Zwick's  uncommon  service  to  the 
poor — finding  jobs,  enlisting  generous 
physicians  and  dentists  to  help  those 
without  insurance,  providing  food  and 
housing — and  I  was  also  inspired  by 
their  philosophically  nuanced,  radically 
Christian,  radically  Catholic  newspaper. 
I  thought  that  meeting  them  might  be 
like  meeting  Dorothy  Day  again,  a 
return  to  those  days  when  she  set  so 
many  hearts  on  fire  while  visiting  Jesuit 


john  f.  kavanaugh,  s.J.,  is  a  professor  of 
philosophy  at  St.  Louis  University  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 


scholastics  in  Saint  Louis.  It  was.  And  I 
regretted  the  fact  that  I  could  be  with 
Mark  and  Louise  for  only  an  hour. 

The  regret  is  over.  I  now  have  their 
book,  The  Catholic  Worker  Movement: 
Intellectual  and  Spiritual  Origins,  to  remem- 
ber fondly  not  only  my  brief  time  with 
them  and  a  one-day  encounter  with 
Dorothy  Day,  but  also  the  great  "cloud  of 
witnesses"  from  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  and 
Teresa  of  Avila  to  Dostoevsky,  Emmanuel 
Mounier  and  Peter  Maurin.  The  book 
reminds  us  that  we  have  not  lost  them  all. 
They  inhabit  our  hearts  and  lives.  And  we 
can  only  hope  that  their  spirits  are  cher- 
ished in  every  Catholic  Worker  commu- 
nity in  the  country. 

I  took  The  Catholic  Worker  Movement 
for  spiritual  reading  during  my  yearly 
retreat.  The  book  I  used  for  my  guide, 
however,  was  The  Call  to  Discernment  in 
Troubled  Times,  written  by  Dean  Brackley, 
S.J.  Dean  could  have  had  an  easy  life  like 
mine,  but  the  moment  he  heard  of  the 
martyrdom  of  Jesuits  and  their  associates 
in  El  Salvador,  he  volunteered  to  teach  at 
the  University  of  Central  America.  He 
took  the  place  of  an  assassinated  Jesuit 
friend  I  had  known  from  Rome,  Ignacio 
Ellacuria,  to  work  alongside  another 
brother  from  my  seminary  days,  Jon 
Sobrino.  The  memories  came  flooding  to 
me  as  I  followed  Dean's  instructions  for 
the  retreat;  but  they  did  not  diminish  die 
power  of  his  integration  of  faith  and  jus- 
tice, his  fidelity  to  the  Spiritual  Exercises, 
his  wisdom  in  discernment.  The  stirring 
foreword,  written  by  die  copy  editor  who 
had  been  brought  from  unbelief  to  faith  by 
her  work  on  the  book,  is  a  wonderful  tes- 
timony to  the  power  of  the  written  word. 

One  Jesuit  with  whom  Dean  Brackley 
teaches  is  Jon  Sobrino.  Jon  was  the  pre- 


eminent "scholastic"  when  I  was  in  train- 
ing. He  had  mastered  Aquinas,  just  as  he 
would  later  master  the  many  theologians 
of  the  modern  world.  His  writings  have 
inspired  and  consoled  countless  people,  I 
am  sure,  but  his  most  recent  work,  Habere 
Is  God:  Earthquakes,  Teirmism,  Barbarity, 
and  Hope,  helped  me  face  the  demons  of 
the  world,  just  as  Dean  helped  me  face  my 
interior  demons.  Sobrino's  is  a  pure  heart 
and  a  laser  mind.  He  consoles,  but  he 
troubles.  He  leads  us  into  the  mystery  of 
redemption,  but  he  exacts  a  painful  hon- 
esty. For  North  Americans,  the  invitation 
he  makes  is  welcome  but  troubling.  We 
should  read  this  work  not  only  for  our  edi- 
fication, but  also  for  our  reform. 

People  like  Dorothy  Day  and  Jon 
Sobrino  enkindled  the  zeal  of  a  luminous 
student  with  whom  I  once  worked,  Mev 
Puleo.  When  she  died  of  brain  cancer  in 
her  early  30's,  I  was  the  celebrant  at  her 
funeral  Mass.  As  is  the  case  with  those  who 
are  so  close  to  me,  I  remember  almost 
nothing  of  the  time  of  her  diminishment 
and  the  commemoration  of  her  life.  I 
grasp  for  threads  of  memory,  scrounge  for 
occasions  that  1  can  sec  her  face  or  hear 
the  tone  of  her  voice.  I  search  for  sounds 
and  sights,  of  her  voice  before  she  lost  it, 
of  her  bountiful  hair  before  it  fell  away,  of 
her  bright  eyes  before  they  grew  dim. 

Then  her  husband  and  widower,  God 
bless  him,  decided  to  write  of  her,  to  share 
their  life,  to  unveil  her  years.  Mark 
Chmiel  brought  it  all  back  to  me  in  The 
Book  of  Mev.  Mev  Puleo  was  stunning, 
uncommon  in  speech,  rare  in  imagination 
and  singular  in  her  love  of  life  and  com- 
mitment to  justice.  Her  husband's  book 
helped  me  remember.  Dismembered,  I 
was  put  back  together  by  him,  re-mem- 
bered  in  my  memory.  And  she  lives,  now 
not  only  for  me,  but  also  for  others  who 
were  not  graced  by  her  presence. 

It  may  be  that  the  greatest  books  are 
in  some  way  the  deepest  revelations  of 
personal  life.  Now,  when  I  think  back  on 
those  earlier  writings  that  were  "transfor- 
mative" for  me,  whether  gifts  from  Dante, 
Dostoevsky  or  Anne  Frank,  it  seems  I 
actually  came  to  know  those  people.  I  may 
never  have  met  them,  but  by  their  word, 
even  in  lowly  print,  they  live  with  me  as  a 
holy  presence.         John  F.  Kavanaugh 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


Newly  Beatified  German  Cardinal  'Feared 
God  More  Than  Man/  Pope  Says 


Cardinal  Clemens  August  von  Galen  of 
Munster,  Germany,  an  outspoken  critic 
of  Adolf  Hider's  regime,  "feared  God 
more  than  man,"  Pope  Benedict  XVI  said 


POPE  BENEDICT  XVI,  SPEAKING  IN  ST.  PETER'S  BASILICA  on  Oct 
9  after  the  beatification  Mass  for  German  Cardinal  Clemens  von 
Galen  of  Munster,  Germany,  said  the  cardinal  "feared  God  more 
than  man"  in  speaking  out  against  Nazism. 


moments  after  the  cardinal  was  beatified. 
"All  of  us,  but  especially  we  Germans,  are 
grateful  that  God  gave  us  this  great  wit- 
ness of  faith  who  shined  the  light  of  the 
truth  in  dark  times  and 
demonstrated  the  courage 
to  resist  tyranny,"  the  pope 
told  German  pilgrints  on 
Oct.  9.  Cardinal  von  Galen, 
who  served  as  bishop  of 
Munster  from  1933  until 
his  death  in  1 946,  was  beat- 
ified in  St.  Peter's  Basilica 
during  a  Mass  celebrated 
by  Cardinal  Jose  Saraiva 
Martins,  prefect  of  the 
Congregation  for  Saints' 
Causes.  At  the  end  of  the 
Mass,  Pope  Benedict 
entered  the  basilica,  pray- 
ing before  the  cardinal's 
relics  and  greeting  the 
thousands  of  pilgrims  who 
participated  in  the  beatifi- 
cation ceremony.  The  car- 
dinal was  known  as  the 
Lion  of  Munster  because  of 
his  vigorous  defense  of  the 
church  under  Nazism  and 
his  denunciations  of 
Hitler's  racial  policies  and 
the  regime's  program  of 
medical  experimentation 
on  the  sick  and  handi- 
capped. 


Bishops  Urge:  Reconsider 
Role  for  Married  Priests 

A  lack  of  priests,  coupled  with  people's 
great  need  for  spiritual  nourishment,  must 
prompt  the  church  to  be  open  to  consid- 
a  role  for  married  priests  in  the  life 
church,  said  some  members  of  the 
Synod  of  Bishops,  whose  topic  this 
Eucharist.  Coadjutor  Bishop 
ae  of  Wabag,  Papua  New 

oil  participants  that 
)  live  in  remote  villages  did 
>|  :  -  rt  unity  for  frequent 
eception  of  the 
1     i;,r  to  information 
ican,  the  bishop  asked, 


in  his  speech  on  Oct.  6,  how  these  com- 
munities would  then  be  able  to  make  the 
Eucharist  the  source  and  summit  of  their 
lives,  as  the  church  asks.  He  said  the 
church  needs  to  reflect  on  "what  kind  of 
priest"  they  need  in  their  situation,  and  he 
asked  the  church  to  consider  allowing  the 
ordination  of  "mature  Christian  men  who 
are  strong  in  faith,  very  committed,  and 
have  the  respect  of  the  people."  Often- 
times these  so-called  vhiprobad,  or  "men 
of  proven  virtue,"  are  older,  married  men. 
He  said  these  men  could  "be  easily  trained 
to  preside  at  the  eucharistic  celebration," 
which  would  then  "make  it  easy  for  the 
people  to  participate  in  the  Eucharist,  so 
that  the  importance  and  centrality  of  the 


Eucharist"  would  "become  true  for  the 
people." 


Cardinals  Say  Communion 
for  Catholic  Politicians 

The  reception  of  Communion  by  a 
Catholic  politician  who  does  not  follow 
church  teaching  is  not  a  private  matter, 
but  a  decision  involving  the  church  and 
its  unity  in  truth,  said  Cardinal  Alfonso 
Lopez  Trujillo  of  Colombia.  "Politicians 
and  legislators  must  understand  that  by 
promoting  or  defending  unjust  legal  pro- 
posals they  have  a  serious  responsibility, 
and  they  must  remedy  the  evil  committed 
and  spread  in  order  to  approach 
Communion  with  the  Lord,  who  is  the 
way,  the  truth  and  the  life,"  the  cardinal 
said  on  Oct.  7  during  the  meeting  of  the 
World  Synod  of  Bishops  in  Rome.  The 
concerns  of  the  cardinal,  who  is  president 
of  the  Pontifical  Council  for  the  Family, 
were  echoed  minutes  later  by  Cardinal 
Juan  Cipriani  Thorne  of  Lima,  Peru. 
According  to  information  released  by  the 
Vatican,  Cardinal  Lopez  Trujillo  told  the 
bishops  that  the  question  of  politicians 
and  Communion  was  a  "burning  prob- 
lem" in  several  countries,  particularly 
where  marriage,  the  family  and  the  sanc- 
tity of  human  life  were  in  "grave  danger." 


Nigerian  Wants  Respect 
for  African  Culture 

A  Nigerian  archbishop's  call  for  greater 
respect  for  African  music,  dance  and 
instruments  in  the  Mass  could  be  seen 
as  fighting  words  next  to  calls  for  more 
Gregorian  chant  and  organ  music. 
Several  members  of  the  Synod  of 
Bishops  on  the  Eucharist  echoed  the 
synod's  working  document's  encourage- 
ment for  greater  use  of  traditional 
Catholic  music  and  Latin  prayers,  espe- 
cially at  Masses  with  an  international 
congregation,  according  to  information 
released  by  the  Vatican.  But  Archbishop 
John  Olorunfemi  Onaiyekan  of  Abuja, 
Nigeria,  said  on  Oct.  10  that  the  church 
"should  rejoice  at  the  wonderful  things" 
the  Holy  Spirit  has  brought  to  the  litur- 
gy since  the  Second  Vatican  Council. 
"The  Eucharist  deserves  and  is  receiv- 
ing the  best  of  our  cultures,"  he  said. 
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The  Vatican  made  portions  of  his  state- 
ment and  those  of  other  synod  partici- 
pants available  to  journalists.  Africa 
"may  not  have  much  to  offer  in  terms  of 
the  glorious  architecture  of  European 
cathedrals  or  the  fabulous  paintings  of 
Michelangelo  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 
But  what  we  have  we  are  happy  to  give: 
our  songs  and  lyrics,  our  drumming  and 
rhythmic  body  movements,  all  to  the 
glory  of  God,"  said  the  archbishop. 


CARDINAL  PAUL  POUPARD,  president  of  the 
Pontifical  Council  for  Culture  (left),  and  Bishop 
Amedee  Grab  of  Chur,  Switzerland,  leave  a  ses- 
sion of  the  World  Synod  of  Bishops  in  the 
Vatican  on  Oct.  7. 


German  Paper  Says  Pope 
Benedict  Was  Spied  On 

A  German  newspaper  has  published 
details  of  how  East  Germany's 
Communist  secret  police,  or  Stasi,  spied 
on  Cardinal  Joseph  Ratzinger  three 
decades  before  he  became  Pope 
Benedict  XVI.  "Long  before  his  nomi- 
nation as  prefect  of  the  Vatican's 
Congregation  for  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Faith,  state  security  ministry  agents  kept 
watch  on  him,"  the  Bild  am  Sonntag 
weekly  reported  on  Oct.  2.  The  newspa- 
per also  noted  that  one  agent  "wrote 
with  concern  that,  as  congregation  pre- 
fect, he  would  have  an  influence  on  the 
growth  of  anti-communist  attitudes  in 
the  Catholic  Church,  especially  in  Latin 
America."  The  tabloid,  which  was  given 
exclusive  access  to  archives  covering  two 
decades,  said  a  Stasi  agent  code-named 
"Birke"  (Birch)  had  begun  regular 
surveillance  of  the  future  pontiff  when, 
as  a  priest  and  professor  at  the 
University  of  Regensburg,  he  visited 


East  Germany  in  April  1 974  to  lecture 
on  "problems  of  modern  theology"  at 
the  University  of  Erfurt. 

Hurricane  Aid  Should  Be 
Distributed  Fairly 

Getting  federal  aid  to  schools  affected  by 
the  hurricanes  in  the  Gulf  Coast  region 
should  not  be  hindered  by  the  way  the 
funds  are  dispersed,  said  the  education 
secretary  for  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Catholic  Bishops.  In  a  letter  on  Oct.  5  to 
the  House  Education  and  Work  Force 
Committee  and  the  Senate  Health, 
Education,  Labor  and  Pension 
Committee,  Glenn  Anne  McPhee,  O.P., 
expressed  "significant  reservations"  about 
recent  discussions  by  members  of 
Congress  stipulating  that  any  aid  given 
to  private  schools  be  distributed  through 
public  school  districts,  following  the 
model  for  distributing  federal  funds  in 
the  No  Child  Left  Behind  legislation. 
"The  hurricanes  did  not  distinguish 
between  public,  private  or  religious 
schools  at  any  level:  preschool,  elemen- 
tary, secondary  or  postsecondary,"  said 
Sister  McPhee.  "Therefore  assistance 
should  be  equitably  provided  to  all  those 
affected  in  a  way  that  will  be  the  most 
effective,  flexible  and  quickest  way  of 
accomplishing  the  goal  of  restoring  some 
degree  of  normality  to  the  lives  of  all 
those  impacted  and  displaced." 


Senate  Confirms 
Businessman  for  Vatican 

Francis  Rooney,  a  businessman  with 
interests  in  Oklahoma  and  Florida,  was 
confirmed  by  the  Senate  on  Oct.  7  to  be 
U.S.  ambassador  to  the  Holy  See.  hi  a 
voice  vote,  the  Senate  agreed  to  confirm 
Rooney's  appointment  along  with  the 
nominations  of  dozens  of  other  people  to 
posts  ranging  from  assistant  secretaries  of 
various  federal  agencies  to  judges  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Rooney  is  chief 
executive  officer  of  Rooney  Holdings, 
which  includes  insurance  and  construc- 
tion companies.  He  also  has  been  active 
in  Oklahoma  and  Florida  in  charitable 
and  community  organizations,  including 
the  Knights  of  Malta,  an  Oklahoma 
Catholic  hospital's  strategic  planning 
committee,  the  American  Red  Cross  and 
the  United  Way.  The  post  of  Vatican 


ambassador  has  been  vacant  since  Jim 
Nicholson  became  secretary  of  veterans' 
affairs  in  January. 


Bethlehem  Hospital 
Receives  Major  Grant 

Holy  Family  Hospital  of  Bethlehem  has 
successfully  concluded  an  agreement  with 
the  U.  S.  Agency  for  International 
Development  for  a  three-year,  $3.5  mil- 
lion project  to  help  improve  its  state-of- 
the-art  maternal  and  child  care  services  to 
poor  women  and  infants  of  the  region. 
For  over  a  century  the  hospital,  founded 
by  the  Daughters  of  Charity  of  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul,  has  existed  less  than  500 
yards  from  Manger  Square  in  Bethlehem. 
It  is  operated  by  the  Order  of  Malta  and 
has  never  closed  its  doors  because  of 
political  unrest,  nor  has  it  ever  turned 
away  an  expectant  mother.  It  is  the  only 
health  care  facility  in  the  entire  West 
Bank  to  treat  difficult  pregnancies  and 
prematurely  bom  infants.  It  is  also 
unique  in  that  it  treats  all  women  and 
newborns  regardless  of  national  origin, 
religion  or  ability  to  pay. 


Draft  Translation  of  Mass 
Prayers  Made  Available 

A  new  draft  translation  into  English  of  the 
principal  prayers  of  the  Mass  has  been  dis- 
tributed to  bishops. 

The  draft  of  the  Ordo  Missae,  or 
Order  of  the  Mass,  was  compiled  by  the 
International  Commission  on  English  in 
the  Liturgy,  which  works  for  1 1  bishops' 
conferences  and  drafts  translations  of 
original  Latin  prayers.  An  earlier  draft 
was  approved  by  I.C.E.L.'s  episcopal 
board  in  2004  and  was  distributed  to 
English-speaking  bishops  for  comment. 
The  Order  of  the  Mass  includes  the 
prayers  that  are  regularly  used  at  Mass, 
such  as  the  Gloria,  the  Nicene  Creed  and 
the  eucharistic  prayers.  It  does  not 
include  all  the  prayers  that  change  each 
week  during  the  liturgical  year.  Catholic 
News  Service  in  Rome  was  given  a  copy 
of  the  latest  draft  on  Oct.  6. 

A  copy  was  also  auctioned  off  on  eBay, 
the  Internet  auction  site,  on  Oct.  5.  The 
online  bidder  paid  $61  for  the  44-page 
document. 


From  CNS  and  other  sources.  CNS  photos. 
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Surprises,  setbacks  and  blessings 

The  Genesis  of 
Nostra  Aetate 


-  BY  THOMAS  STRANSKY  - 

OF  the  second  Vatican  council's  16  promulgated  statements,  a 
total  of  over  100,000  words,  by  far  the  shortest  is  the  "Declaration  on 
the  Relation  of  the  Church  to  Non-Christian  Religions,"  also  known 
by  the  first  words  of  the  Latin  text,  Nostra  Aetate.  It  has  only  41  sen- 
tences in  five  paragraphs.  The  fourth  paragraph,  on  the  Jews,  is  the 
longest — 17  sentences. 

For  most  readers  40  years  later,  Nostra  Aetate  stands  by  itself.  It  is  an  end  product 
stripped  of  any  references  to  the  unpredictable  and  threatened  journey  that  began  in  mid- 
September  1960  and  ended  on  the  day  of  the  declarations  solemn  proclamation,  Oct.  28, 
1965.  Surprises,  shocks  and  setbacks  marked  that  journey.  All  the  same,  most  setbacks 
became  blessings  in  disguise. 


THOMAS  STRANSKY,  C.S.P.,  was  a  founding  staff  member  of  the  Vatican  Secretariat  for 
Christian  Unity  (1960-70),  and  rector  of  the  Tantur  Ecumenical  Institute  in  Jerusalem 

(1987-99),  where  he  still  teaches. 
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tate  reiiecuoii  on  uiejewisn  question  uuiing  ns  preparation 
for  the  council.  (The  pope  did  not,  as  a  myth  was  to  say, 
direcdy  mandate  the  drafting  of  a  schema  for  the  council 
itself.) 

Two  "Tendencies" 

It  is  not  difficult  to  summarize  the  "first  tendency,"  the  anti- 


vish  tradition,  although  one  cannot  say  how  many  bish- 
s,  priests  and  laypeople  still  subscribed  to  it  at  that  time. 

The  tradition  held  more  or  less  the  following:  God  con- 
ues  to  punish  the  Jewish  people  for  its  rejection  and 
ling  of  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God,  Messiah  and  Savior  of  all. 

diis  deicide  Jews  have  forsaken  all  rights  to  God's 
miise  in  the  Old  Covenant,  which  has  been  completely 
)laced  by  the  New,  identified  as  the  Catholic  Church 
percessionism).  Like  sinful  Cain,  Jews  should  continue  to 
nder  the  earth  as  vagabonds  without  a  homeland.  God 
;tains  their  dispersed  existence  to  remind  Catholics  of  the 
ine  blessings  of  the  New  Covenant  and  Jews  of  their  true 
ling  to  share  the  same  by  converting. 

It  was  harder  to  elaborate,  justify  and  promote  the  "sec- 
d  tendency,"  the  biblical,  with  arguments  against  the  dei- 
e  charge  and  its  consequences — in  particular  the  theory 
total  supercessionism  and  the  view  that  Jews  had  worth 
ly  as  potential  converts.  The  fostering  of  a  spiritual,  the- 
>gical  and  catechetical  turnabout  became  the  secretariat's 
k.  Could  this  process  of  purification  remain  "purely  reli- 
>us"?  Could  it  remain  aloof  from  political  realities — the 
ab-Israeli  conflict,  for  example?  The  secretariat's  initial 
/hy  not?"  was  naive.  We  did  not  grasp  the  fact  that  in  the 
ddle  East  religious  politics  and  political  religion  are  the 
rm.  We  soon  experienced  a  shock.  When  the  Arab  gov- 
lments  learned  of  the  bare  fact  that  the  Secretariat  for 
□moting  Christian  Unity  had  a  portfolio  on  "the  Jewish 
estion,"  their  diplomats  rushed  alarmist  inquiries  to  the 
dean  Secretariat  of  State.  Except  for  Jordan  and  Saudi 
abia,  all  Arab  states  and  the  Holy  See  had  mutual  diplo- 
itic  relations.  Israel  had  none. 

An  umbrella  thesis  would  function  for  the  next  six  years: 
y  favorable  religious  treatment  of  the  Jews  constitutes  a 
litical  act.  For  the  Arabs,  this  would  mean  a  positive  sup- 
rt  of  their  enemy,  the  intrusive  "Zionist  entity."  For  the 
vs,  it  would  mean  the  strengthening  of  the  inextricable 
nd  of  the  Jewish  people  with  its  new  state  in  the  ancient 
meland. 

Taking  up  the  De  Judaeis  mandate,  Bea  admitted  his 
lorance  of  the  specific  complexities  of  modern  Jewry  in  its 
ferent,  often  competitive,  religious  and  secular  agencies 
i  organizations.  "Is  the  council  good  for  us  Jews?  Who 
□ws?"  A  few  knowledgeable  Jesuit  colleagues  suggested 
isulting    the    so-called    "Jewish    pope,"  Nathum 
)ldmann,  president  of  the  World  Jewish  Congress  and  co- 
cnairman    of    the    World    Conference    of  Jewish 
Organizations.  Goldmann  and  the  cardinal  met  in  Bea  s  pri- 
vate quarters  three  weeks  before  the  secretariat's  first  ple- 
nary session. 

The  cardinal  requested  a  memorandum  of  recommen- 
dations for  the  S.P.C.U.  and  the  council —  "a  united  Jewish 
front  as  comprehensive  as  possible."  Goldmann  explained 
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On  June  5,  1960,  Pope  John  XXIII  had  created  the 
Secretariat  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity.  The  secretariat's 
mandate  was  very  vague:  to  help  other  Christians  "follow  the 
work  of  the  council"  during  its  preparations.  That  same 
month  the  pope  designated  Cardinal  Augustin  Bea,  S.J.,  to  be 
the  secretariat's  president  and  Bishop  Johannes  Willebrands 
to  be  its  secretary.  By  Sept.  3,  the  pope  had  appointed  two 
full-time  staff  persons  along  with  15  bishop  members  and  20 
consultors.  Most  of  these  appointees  were  already  well 
known  for  their  ecumenical  experience  and  writings.  I  myself 
was  a  staff  member. 

All  of  those  named  to  the  secretariat  gathered  in  Rome 
for  the  first  plenary  meeting  on  Nov.  14-15  to  flesh  out  the 
mandate.  At  that  meeting  the  secretariat's  members  and  con- 
sultors were  surprised  to  receive  a  second  mandate,  an  inter- 
religious  one  dealing  with  Catholic-Jewish  relations.  How 
did  this  second  mandate  come  about?  In  mid-June,  Pope 
John  had  had  a  conversation  with  Jules  Isaac,  an  81 -year-old 
French  Jew  whose  impressive  credentials  included  govern- 
ment experience  and  scholarship  in  history  and  education. 
He  was  also  a  principal  founder  of  Amine  Judeo-Chretienne, 
a  Paris-based  study  group  of  about  60  Jews  and  Christians. 

Already  in  the  summer  of  1947,  Amitie  had  proposed  a 
program  of  action  that  could  radically  change  Christian- 
Jewish  relations  by  first  correcting  those  "theologically  inex- 
act concepts  and  presentations  of  the  Gospel  of  Love"  that 
place  Jews  in  spiritual  and  physical  ghettos.  Isaac  had  pre- 
pared for  the  pope  a  lengthy  memorandum  or  study,  based  on 
Amide's  and  his  own  research,  that  sketched  the  history  of 
Catholic  teachings,  legislation  and  actions  toward  the  Jews. 
Isaac's  unedited  memoirs  record  his  half-hour  conversation 
with  John  XXHI.  He  could  only  summarize  the  memoran- 
dum he  had  brought  to  the  pope.  It  noted  that  "the  teaching 
of  contempt  [mepris]  for  the  Jews,  in  essence  anti-Christian, 
should  be  purified  by  being  biblically  Christian,"  faithful  to 
the  acts  and  teachings  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Of  these  "two 
tendencies" — the  anti-Jewish  and  the  biblical — the  first  was 
then  more  firmly  in  place,  while  the  second  was  "still  waver- 
ing." "Which  tendency  would  win  out?"  Could  not  the  pope, 
"a  voice  from  the  summit,  show  the  true  path?" 

Pope  John  asked  Isaac  to  discuss  the  memorandum  with 
Cardinal  Bea.  The  two  met.  On  Sept.  18,  the  pope  and  die 
cardinal  weighed  Isaac's  positions  and  proposals.  Then,  upon 
Bea's  recommendation,  John  XXIII  mandated  that  the 
Secretariat  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity  should  also  facili- 
tate reflection  on  "the  Jewish  question"  during  its  preparation 
for  the  council.  (The  pope  did  not,  as  a  myth  was  to  say, 
direcdy  mandate  the  drafting  of  a  schema  for  the  council 
itself.) 

Two  "Tendencies" 

It  is  not  difficult  to  summarize  the  "first  tendency,"  the  anti- 


Jewish  tradition,  although  one  cannot  say  how  many  bish- 
ops, priests  and  laypeople  still  subscribed  to  it  at  that  time. 

The  tradition  held  more  or  less  the  following:  God  con- 
tinues to  punish  the  Jewish  people  for  its  rejection  and 
killing  of  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God,  Messiah  and  Savior  of  all. 
By  this  deicide  Jews  have  forsaken  all  rights  to  God's 
promise  in  the  Old  Covenant,  which  has  been  completely 
replaced  by  the  New,  identified  as  the  Catholic  Church 
(supercessionism).  Like  sinful  Cain,  Jews  should  continue  to 
wander  the  earth  as  vagabonds  without  a  homeland.  God 
sustains  their  dispersed  existence  to  remind  Catholics  of  the 
divine  blessings  of  the  New  Covenant  and  Jews  of  their  true 
calling  to  share  the  same  by  converting. 

It  was  harder  to  elaborate,  justify  and  promote  the  "sec- 
ond tendency,"  the  biblical,  with  arguments  against  the  dei- 
cide charge  and  its  consequences — in  particular  the  theory 
of  total  supercessionism  and  the  view  that  Jews  had  worth 
only  as  potential  converts.  The  fostering  of  a  spiritual,  the- 
ological and  catechetical  turnabout  became  the  secretariat's 
task.  Could  this  process  of  purification  remain  "purely  reli- 
gious"? Could  it  remain  aloof  from  political  realities — the 
Arab-Israeli  conflict,  for  example?  The  secretariat's  initial 
"Why  not?"  was  naive.  We  did  not  grasp  the  fact  that  in  the 
Middle  East  religious  politics  and  political  religion  are  the 
norm.  We  soon  experienced  a  shock.  When  the  Arab  gov- 
ernments learned  of  the  bare  fact  that  the  Secretariat  for 
Promoting  Christian  Unity  had  a  portfolio  on  "the  Jewish 
question,"  their  diplomats  rushed  alarmist  inquiries  to  the 
Vatican  Secretariat  of  State.  Except  for  Jordan  and  Saudi 
Arabia,  all  Arab  states  and  the  Holy  See  had  mutual  diplo- 
matic relations.  Israel  had  none. 

An  umbrella  thesis  would  function  for  the  next  six  years: 
any  favorable  religious  treatment  of  the  Jews  constitutes  a 
political  act.  For  the  Arabs,  this  would  mean  a  positive  sup- 
port of  their  enemy,  the  intrusive  "Zionist  entity."  For  the 
Jews,  it  would  mean  the  strengthening  of  the  inextricable 
bond  of  the  Jewish  people  with  its  new  state  in  the  ancient 
homeland. 

Taking  up  the  De  Judaeis  mandate,  Bea  admitted  his 
ignorance  of  the  specific  complexities  of  modern  Jewry  in  its 
different,  often  competitive,  religious  and  secular  agencies 
and  organizations.  "Is  the  council  good  for  us  Jews?  Who 
knows?"  A  few  knowledgeable  Jesuit  colleagues  suggested 
consulting  the  so-called  "Jewish  pope,"  Nathum 
Goldmann,  president  of  the  World  Jewish  Congress  and  co- 
chairman  of  the  World  Conference  of  Jewish 
Organizations.  Goldmann  and  the  cardinal  met  in  Bea's  pri- 
vate quarters  diree  weeks  before  the  secretariat's  first  ple- 
nary session. 

The  cardinal  requested  a  memorandum  of  recommen- 
dations for  the  S.PC.U.  and  the  council —  "a  united  Jewish 
front  as  comprehensive  as  possible."  Goldmann  explained 
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that  whereas  th<  xmstituents  might  be  willing  to 

make  such  a  recommendation,  many  religious  bodies  of 
Orthodox  Jews,  whether  modern  or  ultra-orthodox,  would 
refuse  to  collaborate 

Why  should  Jews  suddenly  trust  a  solemn  council  to 
make  a  180-degree  turnabout  in  Catholic  negative  teaching 
about  the  Jewish  people?  And  if,  prompted  also  by  recom- 
mendations from  Jews,  the  Catholic  Church  could  and 
would  change  its  belief,  might  it  reciprocate  with  requests 
to  Jews  for  changes  in  their  belief  by  shedding  their  Jewish 
faith  in  their  God-given  uniqueness  and  identity  as  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Covenant?  In  sum,  Vatican  II  might  be  a  subtle 
way  of  proselytizing.  The  Orthodox  opted  for  distance  from 
that  "theological  parley."  Other  Jewish  religious  leaders, 
however,  opposed  isolation.  In  Rabbi  Abraham  Heschels 
phrase,  "No  religion  is  an  island."  Take  a  risk. 

The  W.C.J. O.  memorandum  arrived  somewhat  late — 
March  1962.  Like  other  documents  requested  from  Jewish 
sources,  this  one  confirmed  the  direction  of  De  Judaeis  and 
stressed  Catholic-Jewish  "cooperation  in  opposing  all  forms 
of  racial  prejudice  and  religious  intolerance."  Goldmann's 
pulse-reading  proved  accurate.  The  pro-and-con  debate 
about  "dialogue  with  Christians"  became  public,  and  during 
the  council  the  arguments  about  the  active,  unofficial  Jewish 
presence  in  Rome  became  even  more  public. 

Then  occurred  the  first  apparent  setback.  The  secretari- 
at's fourth  plenary  meeting  in  August  1961  had  finished  its 


biblical  and  theological  presentation  on  the  Jews.  We  pre- 
sumed that  a  joint  committee  with  the  Theological 
Commission  would  discuss  it.  But  the  president  and  secre- 
tary of  the  Theological  Commission,  Cardinal  Alfredo 
Ottaviani  and  Sebastian  Tromp,  S.J.,  refused  even  to  receive 
S.RC.U.  papers.  Only  one  commission  is  the  theological 
commission;  other  bodies,  like  the  S.P.C.U.,  are  "purely 
pastoral." 

Then  came  a  blessing.  With  the  pope's  nod  to  Cardinal 
Bea,  the  S.RC.U.  shifted  its  method.  It  proceeded  to  draft 
its  own  theological-pastoral  schemata  for  the  110  members 
of  the  Coordinating  Commission.  This  commission  sched- 
uled a  presentation  by  the  S.RC.U.  (on  ecumenism,  on  reli- 
gious freedom  and  on  the  Jews)  for  mid-June,  that  commis- 
sion's last  meeting  before  the  council  was  to  convene. 

A  second  setback  hit  a  week  before  that  meeting.  In 
Jerusalem  the  World  Jewish  Congress  announced  its 
appointment  of  Israel's  counselor  on  Christian  affairs  in  the 
Ministry  of  Religion  to  be  an  observer  at  the  council. 
Foreign  Minister  Golda  Meir  endorsed  the  appointment. 
Much  to  Nathum  Goldmann's  anger,  this  real  foul-up  in 
fact,  wording  and  endorsement  prompted  immediate,  vig- 
orous protests  from  Arab  diplomats.  The  political  silenced 
the  religious.  Bea  supported  the  decision  of  Secretary  of 
State  Cardinal  Amleto  Cicogani:  De  Judaeis,  without  pre- 
sentation or  discussion,  was  withdrawn  from  the  agenda. 

But  another  blessing  followed  this  setback.  Right  after 
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the  first  session  of  the  council,  Cardinal  Bea  sent  the  pope  a 
reasoned  plea  to  place  De  Jndaeis  on  the  agenda  of  the  next 
session.  The  withdrawal  had  been  solely  owing  to  "some 
infelicitous  political  circumstances."  He  added  that  the 
schema  "in  no  way  will  acknowledge  the  recognition  of  the 
State  of  Israel  by  the  Holy  See."  The  schema  was  described, 
using  a  familiar  phrase,  as  "a  purely  theological  treatise." 

In  a  handwritten  note  Pope  John  answered  simply  that 
the  mandate  he  had  given  in  1960  was  still  in  effect.  And  in 
that  summer  of  1963  the  newly  elected  Paul  VI  renewed  the 
mandate.  The  S.P.C.U.  then  protected  its  already  belea- 
guered statements  "On  Religious  Freedom"  and  "On  the 
Jews"  by  attaching  both  as  concluding  chapters  to  the 
eagerly  awaited  declaration  "On  Ecumenism." 

Toward  the  end  of  the  council's  second  session  (1963), 
the  three  texts  were  distributed  for  the  first  time  and 
reached  the  council  floor,  but  only  for  "general  comments." 
The  Fathers  examined  the  prelude  to  their  longer,  detailed 
"Great  Debate  on  the  Jews"  at  the  third  session  (1964), 
when  they  had  in  hand  a  revised  text  with  a  few  changes  that 
showed  weakenings  of  the  text  that  were  obviously  the 
result  of  compromises.  The  symbolic  word  deicide,  for 
example,  no  longer  appears,  although  the  new  text  more 
strongly  condemns  the  concept  as  unscriptural  and,  with  the 
corrections,  not  to  be  taught. 

Cardinal  John  Heenan  of  Westminster,  vice  president  of 
the  S.P.C.U.,  bluntly  charged  that  the  softenings  did  not 
arise  from  S.P.C.U.'s  members  and  consultors  but  from 
elsewhere — from  "inexperienced  experts,  periti  imperiti." 
He  named  no  source,  but  it  was  quickly  leaked;  the  changes 
had  come  from  the  politically  sensitive  Secretariat  of  State. 

Some  Objections 

The  large  majority  of  supporters  of  the  text  were  opposed 
by  a  minority  coalition  that  offered  three  objections.  The 
first  was  voiced  by  the  patriarchs  and  bishops  of  the 
Eastern  Catholic  churches  in  the  Middle  East.  They  zeal- 
ously supported  the  chapters  on  ecumenism  and  on  reli- 
gious freedom,  but  they  articulated  serious  objections  to 
the  chapter  on  the  Jews.  Their  objections  were  ecumeni- 
cal (the  Orthodox  and  Protestants  were  a  very  small 
minority  of  the  populations),  interreligious  (94  percent  of 
the  peoples  were  Muslim),  political  (Arab  governments 
were  at  war  with  Israel,  "a  neo-colony  in  our  midst")  and 
above  all  pastoral  (fear  of  reprisals  upon  bishops,  clergy 
and  faithful).  An  Egyptian  bishop  remarked  privately:  "If 
we  do  not  display  our  opposition,  we  would  not  even  be 
able  to  return  to  our  homes."  Thus  the  conclusion  of 
Syrian  Patriarch  Ignatius  Tappouni,  in  the  name  of  the 
four  Middle  East  patriarchs:  De  Jndaeis  "is  totally  inop- 
portune, and  should  be  completely  abandoned  from  the 
agenda." 
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The  second  oice  came  mostly  from  some 

Latin  American,  kalian  and  Spanish  bishops.  This  objection 
argued  that  Nost;  -  principal  tenets  were  against  the 

ordinary  teaching  authority  or  magisterium  of  the  church, 
the  steady  tradition  expressed  in  the  Scriptures  and  church 
fathers,  councils  and  popes.  "Prove  these  tenets  from  tradi- 
tion" was  their  challenge,  and  "begin  with  Scripture." 
There  were  strong  echoes  here  of  what  Isaac  had  called  the 
"first  tendency." 

The  third  objection  came  from  bishops  of  Asia  and 
Africa.  If  the  council  deals  with  the  spiritual  bonds 
between  the  church  and  the  Jewish  people,  they  said,  then 
enlarge  the  schema  to  embrace  two-thirds  of  the  world's 
religious  peoples  who  are  not  Christians  or  Jews. 

But  a  higher  imperative  was  in  the  air  during  the  third 
session:  Reduce!  Reduce  the  materials  and  integrate  con- 
densations into  the  major  schemata.  Sure  enough,  10  days 
after  "The  Great  Debate,"  when  the  S.RC.U.  was  just 
beginning  to  evaluate  the  spoken  and  written  interven- 
tions, the  four  presidents  and  coordinating  commission  of 
the  council  strongly  urged  an  alternative:  insert  a  briefer 
statement  into  the  proposed  constitution  "On  Divine 
Revelation,"  and  insert  the  statement  on  other  religions 
into  the  chapter  on  the  people  of  God  in  the  document  on 
the  church.  This  dispersal  of  contents  into  new  settings 
would  help  avoid  those  political  interpretations  that  bish- 


ops from  the  Middle  East  feared  and  Jews  desired. 

It  seemed  a  very  reasonable  and  authoritative  sugges- 
tion. It  would  have  been  no  surprise  if  Nostra  Aetate  as 
such  had  joined  a  few  other  schemata  in  a  quiet  burial. 
The  S.P.C.U.  decided  to  consider  this  suggestion  from 
above  only  after  a  new  enlarged  schema  was  prepared, 
even  though  the  inclusion  of  other  world  religions  seemed 
not  within  its  competence  and  drafting  skills.  For  this  ini- 
tial task,  we  enlisted  non-S.P.C.U.  experts.  With  their 
help,  by  mid-November  the  S.P.C.U.  plenary  group  pro- 
duced a  remarkably  polished  declaration  of  five  chapters. 
It  began  with  an  introduction  to  the  objective  unity  of  the 
human  family,  a  unity  of  origin,  pilgrimage  and  ultimate 
destiny  that  is  reflected  in  universal  questions  seeking 
"answers  to  the  profound  riddles  of  the  human  condition." 
This  was  followed  by  sections  on  various  religions  (primi- 
tive, Hinduism,  Buddhism),  on  Islam  and  on  Judaism.  The 
schema  concluded  with  a  condemnation  of  every  kind  of 
discrimination  and  harassment  because  of  race,  color,  con- 
dition of  life  or  religion. 

The  Mustard  Seed 

This  precise,  clear  and  brief  Nostra  Aetate  impressed  the 
coordinating  authorities  and  the  pope.  They  saw  no  need 
to  burden  the  fourth  session  with  an  open  debate,  so  they 
scheduled  only  Cardinal  Bea's  presentation  and  the  voting 
on  specific  questions.  This  happened  as  planned  on  Oct. 
14-15,  1965. 

The  final  surprise.  The  no  votes  on  eight  questions 
were  far  fewer  than  we  expected.  The  four  statements  on 
the  Jews  received  the  most,  but  never  more  than  285 
(objecting  to  the  statement's  rejection  of  the  word  "dei- 
cide").  Two-thirds  of  the  negative  voters  switched.  Better 
a  declaration  with  some  defects  than  none  at  all.  On  the 
day  of  solemn  proclamation  (Oct.  28),  only  88  of  the  2,312 
bishops  registered  dissent. 

In  recalling  my  personal  experience  of  Nostra  Aetate's 
six-year  journey,  I  favor  the  biblical  image  once  used  by 
Cardinal  Bea:  the  tiny  mustard  seed  of  Jules  Isaac's  half- 
hour  conversation  with  Good  Pope  John  grew  into  the 
large  tree  that  warmly  hosts  in  its  branches  so  many  men 
and  women  of  "non-Christian  religions."  I  remain  con- 
vinced that  this  inclusive  concept  saved  De  Judaeis  intact. 

To  conclude:  the  all-embracing,  positive  character  of 
Nostra  Aetate  as  a  whole  marks  its  commanding  import  in 
Catholic  history.  For  Nostra  Aetate  helped  open  the  church 
to  living  dialogues  with  other  communities  of  faith — 
respecting  each  one's  identity,  ritual  and  conduct.  This 
dialogue  begins  with  "what  human  beings  have  in  com- 
mon and  what  promotes  fellowship"  (No.  1) — not  merely 
human  efforts,  but  God's  mysterious  initiatives,  through 
us,  in  a  shared  history.  g| 
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Yesterday,  Today  and 
Tomorrow 

Catholic-Jewish  relations  40  years  after  Nostra  Aetate 


BY  YONA  METZGER 


A WELL-KNOWN  JEWISH 
parable  tells  the  story  of  a 
young  man  who  was  hiking 
on  a  journey.  It  was  common 
at  that  time  to  follow  signposts,  which 
displayed  the  names  of  various  destina- 
tions and  pointed  in  different  direc- 
tions. At  one  particular  crossroads  on 
his  way,  the  young  man  found  the  sign- 
post had  fallen  down  or  had  been 
knocked  over,  and  he  did  not  know  in 
which  direction  he  should  proceed.  An 
old  man  passing  by  gave  him  some  sim- 
ple advice:  "If  you  want  to  know  in 
which  direction  to  continue,  stand  the 
signpost  up  with  the  name  of  the  place 
you  have  come  from  pointing  in  the 
direction  from  which  you  have  come." 

In  order  to  understand  not  only 
where  we  are,  but  in  which  direction  to 
proceed,  we  need  to  appreciate  where 
we  have  come  from.  On  the  journey  of 
Christian-Jewish  relations,  some  have  said  that  "Jews  have 
memorized  by  heart  the  pages  of  history  that  Christians 
have  torn  out  and  thrown  away."  One  might  say  more  sim- 
ply that  there  is  much  ignorance  in  both  communities  about 
one  another  in  relation  to  both  the  past  and  the  present. 

The  conversation  held  between  Theodore  Herzl, 
founder  of  the  Zionist  movement,  and  Pope  Pius  X  not  long 
before  Herzl's  death  in  1904  gives  some  evidence  of  where 
we  used  to  be.  Herzl  came  to  Pius  seeking  support  for  his 
vision  of  the  re-establishment  of  Jewish  independence  in  the 
Land  of  Israel.  The  pope's  response  was  far  from  support- 
ive. According  to  Herzl,  Pius  stated  that  "the  Jews  have  not 
recognized  our  Lord;  therefore  we  cannot  recognize  the 
Jewish  people.  Thus  while  we  cannot  prevent  the  Jews  from 
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going  to  Jerusalem,  we  could  never  sanction  it." 

Now,  Pius  was  not  especially  hostile  towards  the  Jewish 
people.  On  the  contrary,  many  a  church  leader  would  not 
have  given  Herzl  so  much  as  the  time  of  day.  Pius  was  sim- 
ply expressing  one  part  of  the  normative  view  of  Jews  that 
had  been  held  throughout  Christendom  for  many  centuries: 
the  Jews  rejected  Christ  and  were  guilty  of  the  crime  of  dei- 
cide;  consequently,  they  had  been  rejected  by  the  Creator  in 
favor  of  the  Christians,  who  were  "the  new  Israel."  These 
attitudes,  known  as  "supercessionism"  and  "the  teaching  of 
contempt,"  laid  the  groundwork  for  centuries  of  discrimi- 
nation, persecution  and  violence  against  Jews,  culminating 
in  the  Shoah,  in  which  one-third  of  Jewry  was  murdered. 

This  tragedy  impelled  a  major  transformation  in 
Christian  teaching  towards  Jews  and  Judaism.  As  the 
Christian  author  David  L.  Edwards  puts  it: 
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you  have  a  child  di 
grandchild  going 
to  a  non-Catholic 
college?! 

Give  them  a 
Catholic  education.! 
Send  them  America. 
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Righteous  Gentiles,  including  some  bishops,  did 
save  tens  of  thousands  of  Jews,  but  their  efforts  were 
small  in  comparison  with  the  fact  of  (the  extermina- 
tion of)  six  million  murders,  a  colossal  and  cold- 
blooded crime  which  would  have  been  impossible 
without  a  general  indifference  to  the  fate  of  the  vic- 
tims. The  Holocaust  became  European 
Christianity's  most  terrible  source  of  guilt — of 
course,  not  because  the  murderers  were  pious  or 
because  church  leaders  had  been  entirely  silent 
about  the  laws  and  actions  of  the  Nazis  over  the 
years,  but  because  of  the  undeniable  record  of  anti- 
Semitism  in  the  churches'  teaching  over  the  cen- 
turies. Not  only  ignorant  peasants  or  monks  but  also 
eminent  theologians  and  spiritual  teachers  had 
attacked  the  Jews  as  the  "killers  of  Christ,"  as  a  peo- 
ple now  abandoned  by  God,  a  race  deserving  not  its 
envied  wealth  but  revenge  for  plots  and  acts  against 
innocent  Christians. 

Not  only  had  the  Jews  of  Rome  been  forced  to 
live  in  a  ghetto  until  popes  no  longer  governed  that 
city;  not  only  had  Luther  allowed  himself  to  shoot 
inflammatory  words  at  this  easy  target;  but  almost 
everywhere  in  Europe,  Jews  had  been  made  to  seem 
strange,  sinister  and  repulsive.  A  long  road  of  dis- 
graceful preaching  was  one  of  the  paths  across  the 
centuries  which  led  to  the  Nazis'  death  camps  and  in 
the  end,  not  Judaism  but  Christianity  was  discredit- 
ed. 

Among  the  notable  exceptions  was  Archbishop  Angelo 
Roncalli,  who  became  Pope  John  XXIII.  As  apostolic  dele- 
gate in  Istanbul,  Roncalli  saved  thousands  of  Jews  from  the 
clutches  of  the  Nazis  and  their  collaborators  and  was  deeply 
moved  by  the  plight  of  the  Jewish  people.  Pope  John  proved 
to  be  nothing  less  than  a  visionary  for  his  time.  He  con- 
vened the  historic  Second  Vatican  Council.  Exactly  40  years 
ago,  that  council  produced  the  historic  document  Nostra 
Aetate,  which  dealt  with  the  relationship  between 
Catholicism  and  other  religions,  in  particular  Judaism. 

Nostra  Aetate  rejected  the  accusation  of  deicide  against 
the  Jews  at  any  time;  it  affirmed  that  the  divine  covenant 
with  the  Jewish  people  remained  unbroken.  In  doing  so,  it 
eliminated  in  one  stroke  the  theological  objections  to  the 
idea  of  the  return  of  the  Jewish  people  to  its  ancestral  home- 
land and  to  sovereignty  within  it.  The  document  refuted 
any  suggestion  that  the  Jews  are  rejected  or  accursed, 
declaring  the  contrary  to  be  the  case;  it  categorically  con- 
demned anti-Semitism.  Nostra  Aetate  called  for  "fraternal 
dialogue  and  studies"  between  Christians  and  Jews. 


christian-jewish  relations  have  come  a  very  long  way 
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since  then.  The  late  Pope  John  Paul  IPs  contribution  to 
this  journey  of  reconciliation  was  particularly  remarkable. 
Undoubtedly,  Lis  own  personal  history  was  a  factor  in 
this.  In  his  childhood,  John  Paul  had  had  friendships  with 
Jews.  He  witnessed  the  Shoah  in  Poland.  As  pope,  he  pro- 
foundly understood  the  power  of  images  to  communicate 
messages.  Thus,  while  the  Vatican  released  significant 
documents  regarding  Catholic-Jewish  relations  during  his 
pontificate,  it  was  the  pope's  visit  to  the  Great  Synagogue 
in  Rome  in  1986  that  served  to  convey  most  effectively 
the  church's  position;  so,  too,  did  the  establishment  of  full 
diplomatic  relations  between  the  Holy  See  and  the  State 
of  Israel,  which  was  facilitated  by  the  pope's  personal 
involvement.  But  it  was  probably  the 
papal  visit  to  Israel  in  the  year  2000 
that  most  clearly  testified  to  the  trans- 
formation that  had  taken  place  in 
Christian-Jewish  relations.  Millions 
saw  the  pope  standing  in  tearful  soli- 
darity with  Jewish  suffering  at  the  Yad 
Vashem  Holocaust  memorial.  They 
also  watched  him  at  the  Western  Wall, 
placing  in  prayerful  respect  for  Jewish 
tradition  the  text  of  the  prayer  he  had 
composed  for  a  service  of  repentance 
at  the  Vatican  shortly  beforehand.  In 
that  prayer  he  asked  divine  forgive- 
ness for  sins  perpetrated  against  Jews 
in  the  name  of  Christianity  through 
the  ages.  These  images  had  an  enor- 
mous impact  on  the  Jewish  world  and, 
I  suspect,  on  the  Christian  world  as 
well. 

Pope  Benedict  XVI,  the  close  part- 
ner of  Pope  John  Paul  II  on  this  road  of 
reconciliation  with  the  Jewish  people, 
has  already  demonstrated  his  personal 
commitment  in  this  regard.  Both  his 
visit  to  the  synagogue  in  Cologne  and 
our  meeting  on  Sept.  15,  together  with 
my  colleague  the  Sephardi  chief  rabbi 
of  Israel,  is  testimony  to  this. 

One  of  the  fruits  of  Pope  John  Paul 
IPs  visit  to  Israel  was  the  establishment 
and  work  of  a  Permanent  Committee 
between  the  Chief  Rabbinate  of  Israel 
and  the  Vatican.  The  purpose  of  this 
bilateral  committee  is  to  establish  cor- 
dial personal  relations  between  Jewish 
and  Christian  institutions  and  repre- 
sentatives, and  to  overcome  existing 
prejudice  and  misunderstanding  within 


our  respective  faith  communities.  The  committee  was  also 
born  out  of  our  recognition  that  we  have  shared  ethical  val- 
ues and  moral  responsibilities  that  demand  cooperation 
and  collaboration,  today  more  than  ever  before. 

Our  sages  teach  us  that  "The  whole  Torah  [that  is,  the 
whole  of  Judaism]  is  for  the  sake  of  the  ways  of  peace."  It 
demands  that  we  who  share  such  values  must  work  togeth- 
er for  the  promotion  of  the  sanctity  of  human  life  and  dig- 
nity. 

The  fact  that  today  we  live  in  an  era  in  which  this  is  pos- 
sible and  indeed  obligatory  is  something  that  2,000  years  of 
our  ancestors  could  only  view  with  amazement.  May  we  be 
worthy  of  this  transformation  and  its  challenge.  g| 


"The  purpose  of  our  studies  is  not  merely  to 
impart  information  but  to 

bring  Christ  to  birth 


in  our  world. 

-Timothy  Radcliffe,  O.P. 
Former  Master  of  the  Order  of  Preachers 
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Roundtable 


Transforming  Our  Time 

Four  writers  familiar  with  the  Catholic  Churches  interreligious 
activities  comment  on  the  impact  o/Nostra  Aetate. 


The  Spirit  of  the  Declaration 

Professor  MONA  SIDDIQUI  teaches  Islamic  studies  at  Glasgow 
University  in  Scotland. 

THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  is  unique  in  having  a  magisterium, 
a  hierarchical  structure  through  which  declarations  on 
teachings  can  come  formally  from  "the  center."  This,  how- 
ever, raises  the  question  of  who  exactly  is  being  addressed  in 
those  declarations  that  are  reaching  out  to  other  faiths.  In 
this  contemporary  age  of  rather  frenzied  interreligious  dia- 
logue, it  may  be  easy  to  forget  that  the  declaration  made  by 
the  Catholic  Church  at  the  Second  Vatican  Council  was  a 
groundbreaking  and  innovative  point  in  the  church's  rela- 
tions with  people  of  other  faiths.  Yet,  in  its  relations  to 
Islam,  the  document  Nostra  Aetate  reflects  a  very  carefully 
worded  text,  in  which  the  specific  tension  lies  in  according 
respect  to  the  religion  while  withholding  acknowledgment 
of  any  real  legitimacy. 

In  opening  up  this  opportunity  for  dialogue,  however,  it 
is  evident  that  the  Catholic  Church  realized  the  wisdom  and 
imperative  of  engaging  in  theological  and  social  reflection 
with  people  of  other  faidis.  It  is  perhaps  this  very  historic 
receptivity  that  needs  to  be  nurtured  today  in  practical  as  well 
as  theological  ways.  Today,  there  is  much  talk  about  pluralism 
and  diversity,  as  if  these  concepts  were  in  themselves  worthy 
social  contexts.  But  we  need  to  nurture  and  cultivate  these 
social  contexts  if  we  are  to  be  able  to  diink  of  civil  societies  in 
global  terms.  Interreligious  dialogue  has  a  role  to  play  in  this 
very  process.  While  there  seems  to  be  little  or  no  methodol- 
ogy behind  many  dialogue  settings,  the  ethos  for  such  occa- 
sions is  about  providing  a  space  for  mutual  learning.  If  there 
is  any  integrity  in  the  process,  the  difficulty  of  affirming  sal- 
vation for  the  other  should  not  be  the  stumbling  block  to 
learning  from  the  other.  More  important,  our  complacency 
about  our  own  faith  is  challenged  as  we  open  ourselves  up  to 
deeper  and  diverse  ways  of  looking  at  themes  and  concepts 
that  resonate  across  faiths. 

Opposite:  This  painting,  by  Michael  O'Neill  McGrath,  O.S.F.S.,  was  jointly 
commissioned  by  the  Center  for  Christian-Jewish  Learning  at  Boston  College 
and  the  Archdiocese  of  Boston  to  celebrate  the  40th  anniversary  of  Nostra 
Aetate.  The  image  depicts  the  symbolic  figure  of  Wisdom  guiding  the  pilgrim 
people  of  the  church  and  Israel  to  the  New  Jerusalem  of  the  Age  to  Come. 


Dialogue  is  not  about  selling  our  respective  theologies; 
it  is  about  exploring  our  respective  theologies  through  a 
common  journey.  Perhaps  this  is  where  the  spirit  of  Nostra 
Aetate  resonates  the  most.  Whether  it  is  our  theology,  our 
ethics,  our  politics  or  our  historical  context  that  compels  us 
to  recognize  and  speak  with  the  other,  it  is  only  by  this 
recognition  that  we  can  hope  to  make  the  world  a  more 
inclusive  space  for  all.  The  theological  differences  between 
religions,  especially  Islam  and  Christianity,  should  not  be 
ignored.  Many  Muslims  and  Christians  may  not  even  agree 
that  they  worship  die  same  God.  But  the  adherents  of  both 
faiths  should  hold  on  to  a  simple  truth,  which  is  that  we 
draw  nearer  to  God  when  we  draw  respectfully  nearer  to 
each  other.  The  Catholic  presence  in  dialogue  settings,  the 
willingness  to  face  challenges  despite  all  obstacles,  is  essen- 
tially a  recognition  of  this. 

What  Next?   

RABBI  LEON  klenicki  is  director  emeritus  of  Interfaith  Affairs 
for  the  Anti-Defamation  League.  He  is  a  founding  member  of 
the  Interfaith  Theological  Forum  at  the  Pope  John  Paul  II 
Center  in  Washington  D.C. 

THE  LATIN  words  nostra  aetate  mean  "in  our  time,"  a  fit- 
ting opening  phrase  for  the  declaration  promulgated  by  the 
Second  Vatican  Council  in  1965  that  has  truly  transformed 
our  time.  In  Nostra  Aetate  the  Catholic  Church  accepted 
that  those  of  different  faith  communities,  the  "others,"  were 
persons  of  God,  engaged  in  a  meaningful  relationship  with 
God.  This  groundbreaking  document  was  a  turning  point 
in  the  relationship  between  Catholics  and  Jews,  which  had 
been  marred  by  centuries  of  persecution  and  blame. 

In  1974  and  1985,  the  Vatican  Commission  for 
Religious  Relations  with  the  Jews  issued  documents 
expounding  the  meaning  of  Nostra  Aetate  and  the  obliga- 
tions that  flow  from  it:  the  "Guidelines  and  Suggestions  for 
Implementing  the  Conciliar  Declaration  Nostra  Aetate"  and 
"Notes  on  the  Correct  Way  to  Present  the  Jews  and 
Judaism  in  Preaching  and  Catechesis  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church."  These  documents  from  the  Holy  See 
offered  encouragement  to  ongoing  Catholic-Jewish  dia- 
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logue  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries  to  develop 
educational  programs  and  revise  educational  materials  and 
litugucal  texts  so  they  could  not  be  misunderstood  or  used  as 
a  pretext  for  anti-Semitism. 

In  the  decades  since  Nostra  Aerate,  Catholic  and  Jewish 
leaders  and  clergy  have  reached  out  to  each  other.  They  have 
held  meetings  all  over  the  world,  working  together  to  build 
trust  and  understanding  between  their  communities  and  to 
address  issues  of  economic  and  social  injustice.  Their  efforts 
have  had  some  effect  at  the  pew  level,  but  not  enough.  This 
era  of  what  I  call  "interfaith  tea  and  sympathy"  was  impor- 
tant, as  it  enabled  us  to  begin  to  really  know  and  accept  each 
other  as  people  of  faith.  Today,  however,  we  are  ready  to 
move  further. 

What  is  missing  after  40  years  of  Nostra  Aetate  is  a  joint 
theological  consideration  of  the  specific  matters  that  affect  us 
spiritually.  The  time  has  come  for  an  interfaith  theological 
conversation,  a  methodology  in  search  of  the  meaning  of  the 
encounter  itself,  touching  the  very  essence  of  our  commit- 
ments through  the  process  of  sharing  our  perceptions  of 
God.  Without  such  a  theological  component,  interfaith  dia- 
logue will  never  move  forward.  It  will  stagnate  as  encounters 
of  good  will,  cordiality  without  substance. 

A  theological  dialogue  between  Catholics  and  Jews 
encompasses  the  firm  understanding  that  our  individual  faith 
commitments  are  sacred.  There  can  be  no  question  of  prose- 
lytizing or  syncretism.  Our  separate  beliefs  are  the  numinous 
dimensions  of  a  God-person-community  relationship  that 
must  be  honored  and  respected  by  all  involved  in  interfaith 
theological  dialogue. 

Theological  exchange  does  not  lessen  one's  own  religious 
beliefs  or  vocation.  Rather,  it  can  lead  to  a  deepening  of  an 
individual's  particular  commitment  to  God  and  personal  spir- 
ituality. Equality  and  mutual  recognition  are  essential  to  the- 
ological dialogue  and  are  the  hallmarks  of  the  Interfaith 
Theological  Forum  at  the  Pope  John  Paul  II  Cultural  Center 
in  Washington,  D.C. 

Established  in  2004,  I.TE  brings  Jews  and  Catholics 
together  for  theological  discussions  that  increase  awareness 
of  our  similarities  and  differences  in  order  to  expand  our 
appreciation  of  the  other's  unique  path  to  God.  Forty  years  of 
Nostra  Aetate  have  prepared  us  for  this  next,  crucial  step  in 
Jewish-Catholic  relations.  It  is  my  hope  and  prayer  that 
through  mutual  theological  consideration,  the  next  40  years 
will  then  our  covenantal  relationships  with  God  to 

improve  an  condition  and  create  a  better  world. 

Progress  In  India 

iV!!CHAEL  AIV54LAOOSS.  S.J.,   is  director  of  the  Institute  of 
Iture  and  Religions  in  Chennai,  India. 

ATHOLIC  church  in  india,  Nostra  Aetate  came 


more  as  an  encouragement  than  as  a  new  beginning.  In  the 
19th  century,  Hindus  like  Keshub  Chandra  Sen  looked  on 
Jesus  as  a  guru  who  inspired  them  to  reform  their  own  reli- 
gious tradition.  One  of  them  who  became  Christian, 
Brahmabandab  Upadhyaya,  thought  that  Hindu  philosophy 
and  religion  would  find  their  fulfillment  in  Jesus  and  the 
Gospel.  Some,  however,  took  a  negative  view  of  the  institu- 
tional structures  of  Christianity-  Nevertheless,  this  frame- 
work of  preparation-fulfillment  was  later  taken  up  by 
Christian  missionaries  in  India.  In  1913,  J.  N.  Farquahar 
wrote  a  book  pointing  to  Christianity  called  The  Crown  of 
Hinduism.  Pierre  Johanns,  a  Belgian  Jesuit  missionary,  wrote 
a  series  of  essays  in  1932-33  under  the  general  title  To  Christ 
Through  the  Vedanta,  showing  how  various  Vedantic  philo- 
sophical traditions  could  find  fulfillment  in  the  scholastic 
theology  of  Thomas  Aquinas.  Abbe  Monchanin  and  Dom 
Henri  Le  Saux  from  France  had  great  admiration  for  the 
mystic  traditions  of  Hinduism.  In  1950  they  founded  a 
Christian  ashram,  hoping  that  these  traditions  would  find 
their  fulfillment  in  the  mysticism  suggested  by  the  mystery 
of  the  Trinity.  Nostra  Aetate  only  confirmed  this  openness. 

The  ashram  movement  has  flourished.  There  are  now 
more  than  60  Catholic  ashrams  in  India,  where  small  groups 
of  people  are  trying  to  live  an  inculturated  way  of  life  and 
worship,  practicing  Indian  Christian  spirituality  and  dia- 
loguing with  the  Hindus  in  the  area.  The  Catholic  Bishops' 
Conference  of  India  has  a  special  commission  for  interreli- 
gious  dialogue,  which  has  been  promoting  dialogue  meet- 
ings with  members  of  other  religions  across  the  country. 
There  are  also  a  few  dialogue  centers  where  such  meetings 
take  place  regularly. 

Theologians  have  been  developing  a  new  theology  of 
religions  and  of  religious  pluralism.  A  national  seminar  in 
1974  suggested  that  we  can  look  upon  the  scriptures  of  other 
religions  as  inspired  analogically  and  even  use  them  in  the 
liturgy.  Though  official  permission  for  this  was  denied,  peo- 
ple use  them  in  private  prayer  and  meditation.  A  seminar  in 
1988  on  sharing  worship  encouraged  such  sharing  as  an 
expression  of  sharing  faith. 

The  Hindus,  while  welcoming  the  new  openness  of 
Christians,  have  looked  at  it  with  some  suspicion,  since 
efforts  to  convert  others  to  Christianity  have  also  continued. 
The  central  authority  in  the  church  has  also  looked  with  sus- 
picion at  some  theologians  who  are  thought  to  be  promot- 
ing dialogue  to  the  detriment  of  "proclamation."  In  recent 
years  Hindu  fundamentalism  has  created  a  new  sense  of  cau- 
tion among  educated  Hindus.  But  the  traditional  spirit  of 
religious  tolerance  is  still  strong  and  widespread  in  the  coun- 
try, and  a  vast  majority7  of  the  people  have  democratically 
expressed  their  desire  for  a  secular  political  order  in  which  all 
religions  are  treated  with  respect  and  their  identities  pro- 
tected. At  the  same  time,  there  have  been  occasional  inci- 
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dents  of  interreligious  violence.  Some  groups  therefore 
think  that  dialogue  today  must  take  the  form  of  conflict  res- 
olution and  reconciliation  based  on  justice  and  tolerance. 
Religious  groups  have  also  been  coming  together  in  the 
defense  of  human  rights.  Overall,  there  is  a  desire  to  move 
from  dialogue  toward  harmony  as  the  goal. 

Relations  With  Muslims 

JOHN  BORELLI,  special  assistant  to  the  president  of 
Georgetown  University  for  Interreligious  Initiatives  and  recent- 
ly named  national  coordinator  for  mission  and  interreligious 
dialogue  for  the  U.S.  Jesuit  Conference,  served  from  1987  to 
2003  as  the  first  full-time  staff  member  in  interreligious  rela- 
tions at  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops.  He  has  been 
a  consultor  to  the  Holy  See's  Pontifical  Council  for 
Interreligious  Dialogue  for  15  years. 

THE  final  volume  of  the  History  of  Vatican  II  series 
(Orbis  1995-2005)  presents  Nostra  Aetate  as  "the  outcome 
of  one  of  John  XXIIFs  original  insights."  Ever  since  the 
idea  for  that  declaration  originated  as  a  request  in  1960  to 
reformulate  Christian  teaching,  preaching  and  catechesis 
on  Jews,  Catholic-Muslim  relations  have  stood  in  the 
shadow  of  Catholic-Jewish  relations.  Not  until  1964  was 
the  decision  made  to  extend  and  rename  the  draft  "On  the 
Jews  and  Non-Christian  Peoples."  Its  fourth  section,  on 
Jewish  relations,  remained  the  centerpiece,  but  the  third, 
much  shorter  section  on  Muslim  relations  was  equally 
remarkable  as  a  reversal  of  history. 

Relations  with  the  world's  one  billion  Muslims  would 
seem  to  overshadow  relations  with  fewer  than  20  million 
Jews;  nevertheless,  Christianity's  roots  are  in  Judaism. 
Christians  and  Jews  share  a  scripture  and,  on  occasion, 
offer  prayers  together.  Jewish  relations  remained  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretariat  for  Christian  Unity,  while 
Islamic  relations,  though  qualifying  as  "Abrahamic,"  fell  to 
the  junior  secretariat  for  interreligious  dialogue. 

U.S.  bishops,  staunch  supporters  of  the  conciliar  ini- 
tiative on  the  Jews,  promptly  befriended  Jewish  leaders. 
After  the  council,  they  reorganized  their  ecumenical  com- 
mission into  the  Secretariat  for  Ecumenical  and 
Interreligious  affairs  and  funded  full-time  staffing  for 
Jewish  relations.  Coincident/ally,  U.S.  immigration  law 
changed  in  1965,  the  year  in  which  Nostra  Aetate  was 
issued,  and  populations  of  Muslims  and  other  religious 
groups  grew  rapidly  in  the  United  States  during  the  next 
decades.  In  time,  the  American  bishops  agreed  to  fall-time 
staffing  for  interreligious  relations  beyond  Jewish  rela- 
tions. Besides  the  council's  directives,  population  changes 
and  world  affairs  required  such  attention. 

When  I  began  working  for  the  bishops  in  1987,  Jewish 


relations  already  had  a  history  of  more  than  two  decades. 
The  majority  of  bishops  had  voted  favorably  for  Cardinal 
William  Keeler's  proposal  because  they  wanted  dialogue 
with  Muslims  but  were  perplexed  about  how  to  bring  it 
about.  By  2001,  that  dialogue  was  beginning  to  match  the 
pace  of  Jewish  relations.  Interaction  with  Muslim  commu- 
nities was  increasing  in  dioceses;  African-American 
Muslims  enjoyed  special  bonds  with  Catholic  groups;  and 
three  regional  dialogues  met  annually  under  the  bishops' 
sponsorship.  We  also  planned  institutes  on  Islam  for  bish- 
ops and  diocesan  personnel,  and  new  programs  appeared 
on  Catholic  campuses.  We  then  weathered  the  terrible 
storms  of  Sept.  1 1,  2001,  drawing  closer  as  friends  despite 
an  environment  that  was  hardly  conducive  to  mutual  trust 
and  cooperation. 

The  Holy  See  had  similar  success.  Muslims  publicly 
thanked  John  Paul  II  for  his  leadership  in  promoting  peace 
and  other  common  values.  He  had  spoken  substantively  to 
Muslims  and  had  even  set  foot  in  a  mosque,  1 5  years  after 
his  historic  visit  to  the  synagogue  in  Rome.  Dialogues, 
some  on  theological  topics,  met  regularly  under  Vatican 
sponsorship;  yet  some  critics  scoff  at  these  steps  as  mis- 
guided, impractical  and  even  detrimental  to  Jewish  rela- 
tions. 

In  1965  Nostra  Aetate  pleaded  with  "all  to  forget  the 
past"  and  urged  mutual  understanding  for  preserving  and 
promoting  peace,  liberty,  social  justice  and  moral  values. 
John  Paul  lis  emendation  in  2002,  "No  peace  without  jus- 
tice, no  justice  without  forgiveness,"  is  a  new  call  for 
Muslims  and  Christians  to  review  together  the  history  of 
their  relations  accurately  and  with  sensitivity,  to  conduct 
joint  scriptural  study,  to  share  spiritual  resources  and  to 
promote  communally  the  values  the  world  needs  for 
peace.  Suffering  and  sorrow  cannot  be  compared  measure 
for  measure.  All  inequity  aside,  we  cannot  afford,  nor  do 
we  wish,  to  return  to  the  time  before  Nostra  Aetate.  ES 
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• 

Two  decades  ago,  outside  on  the  bow  of 
a  Norwegian  ice-breaker,  other  scientists 
and  I  drank  cognac  poured  over  10,000- 
year-old  ice  from  a  nearby  glacier. 
Bundled  up,  only  miles  from  the  North 
Pole,  we  enjoyed  an  August  sunset,  a 
break  in  our  scientific  meetings  to  devel- 
op policy  for  protecting  the  Arctic.  Even 
then  we  knew  that  the  pristine  appear- 
ance of  the  sea  and  the  purple-blue 
glaciers  was  completely  misleading. 

The  award-winning  journalist  Maria 
Cone  tells  why.  In  her  magnificently 
written  Silent  Snow,  she  reveals  how 
invisible  toxins  have  made  Arctic  peoples 
and  animals  some  of  the  most  contami- 
nated on  the  planet.  Her  tale  is  part 
adventure,  part  anthropology,  part  trav- 
elogue, part  natural  history  and  part  sci- 
ence— but  always  gripping  and  enter- 
taining. 

Cone  spent  months  living  side  by 
side  with  Arctic  native  peoples  and  scien- 
tists. She  heard  their  stories,  lived  as 
they  lived,  ate  as  they  ate — often  only 
raw  or  fermented  whale.  Cone  also  did 
her  scientific  homework,  a  task  made 
easier  by  her  two  decades  of  environ- 
mental journalism.  The  result  is  a  work 
comparable  to  Rachel  Carson's  Silent 
Spring,  the  groundbreaking  warning 
published  in  1962  about  the  dangers  of 
pesticides.  Cone's  book  likely  will 
become  the  classic  warning  about  the 
Arctic.  A  scientific  whodunit,  a  detective 
story  about  pollutants,  as  well  as  a  touch- 
ing and  heart-warming  anthropological 
journey,  Silent  Snow  reads  like  a  good 
novel,  except  that  it  is  all  true.  It  has 
unexplained  phenomena,  secret  villains, 
innocent  victims,  charismatic  characters, 
beloved  animals  and  a  harsh  but  exotic 
natural  backdrop. 

The  first  six  chapters  of  Silent  Snow 
explain  "The  Arctic  Paradox."  Why  do 


millions  of  tons  of  toxic  chemicals,  pro- 
duced and  used  by  industrial  nations, 
end  up  in  the  Arctic,  where  they  are  nei- 
ther produced  nor  used?  Explaining 
how  toxins  accumulate  in  animal  fat  and 
bio-accumulate  up  the  food  chain,  how 
atmospheric  hopscotch  and  ocean  trans- 
port bring  them  to  the  Arctic,  Cone 
unravels  the  paradox.  For  centuries 
Arctic  peoples  have  been  free  of  heart 
disease.  Eating  only  food  from  the  sea, 
rich  in  vitamins  and  especially  essential 
fatty  acids,  they  have  been  extraordinar- 
ily healthy.  In  the  last  half  century,  all 
this  has  changed.  Arctic  native  peoples 
and  polar  bears  have  200  toxic  contami- 
nants in  their  bodies,  some  at  levels  mil- 
lions to  billions  of  times  greater  than 
that  of  the  water  supplying  their  food. 
Their  contaminant  levels  are  many 
times  greater  than  that  of  citizens  in 
chemical-producing  nations.  As  a  result, 
they  face  damaged  immune  systems, 
increased  cancers,  neurological  and 
developmental  impairment  in  their  chil- 
dren, lower  IQ's,  hormone  or  endocrine 
disruption  and  massive  extinction  of 
Arctic  species.  In  a  masterful  tale  that 
combines  tracing  scientific  mysteries, 
telling  stories  of  Arctic  hunters  arid 
experiencing  communal  whale  feasts, 
Cone  shows  how  an  entire  culture  and 
way  of  life  is  being  destroyed  by  chemi- 
cals from  distant  peoples. 

The  middle  five  chapters  of  the  book 
tell  the  story  of  scientists  trying  to  advise 
the  native  Arctic  peoples  about  their 
heavy  contamination.  Should  they  rec- 
ommend not  breast-feeding  their 
babies?  Abandoning  traditional  foods? 
The  dilemmas  facing  scientists  are  mas- 
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sive,  particularly  because  the  Arctic  pol- 
lutant-load is  increasing.  For  every  long- 
lived  chemical  that  is  banned,  like  DDT, 
industrial  nations  soon  begin  using 
dozens  of  others  that  are  even  more  dan- 
gerous. The  vicious  cycle  continues. 

The  final  three  chapters  of  the  book 
outline  a  prescription  for  saving  the 
Arctic.  Tellingly,  they  note  that  in  1997 
the  United  Nations  recommended  an 
international  treaty  to  ban  or  reduce 
P.O.P.'s  (persistent  organic  pollutants), 
which  are  responsible  for  the  Arctic  dam- 
age. By  2004,  59  nations — including  all 
major  European  countries,  Canada, 
Mexico,  Japan  and  many  Asian  and 
African  nations — had  signed  the  P.O. P. 
treaty  into  law.  The  United  States,  how- 
ever, has  not.  The  Bush  administration 
claims  it  would  harm  the  $9-billion  annu- 
al U.S.  chemical  industry.  Yet  as  Cone 
notes,  already  U.S.  children  have  suffered 
neurological  impairment,  decreased 
immune  function,  increased  cancers  and  a 
host  of  other  ailments  because  of  chemi- 
cal contamination.  One  of  every  six  babies 
in  the  United  States  is  born  to  a  mother 
carrying  high  levels  of  pollutants — like 
mercury — that  can  cause  neurological  and 
developmental  damage  to  her  children. 
Yet  the  Bush  administration  has  weak- 
ened many  pollution  laws,  failed  to 
enforce  others  and  allowed  a  tripling  of 
mercury  emissions.  As  Cone  points  out, 
Arctic  peoples  are  not  the  only  victims. 
They  are  merely  the  canaries  in  the  coal 
mines  of  global  pollution. 

Cone's  book  is  scientifically  accurate 
and  clear,  even  though  it  reads  like  a 
thriller.  I  could  find  only  one  misleading 
claim:  on  page  48  she  says  heart  disease 
is  the  industrialized  world's  leading 
killer.  Actually,  since  1999,  cancer  has 
been  the  leading  killer  of  Americans 
under  age  65. 

Full  of  sympathy  and  human  under- 
standing of  the  Arctic  peoples,  Silent 
Snow  is  extraordinarily  balanced  and 
evenhanded.  If  anything,  it  understates 
the  case  against  pollution.  Giving  multi- 
ple perspectives  on  all  issues,  typically 
Cone  lets  scientists  and  indigenous  peo- 
ple speak  for  themselves.  She  knows 
how  to  tell  a  story.  Her  book  is  rich  with 
effortless  insights — as  when  she  notes 
that  Americans  often  are  critical  of 
Arctic  peoples  for  killing  whales,  but  do 
the  same  through  their  pollution.  She 


puzzles  over  the  fact  that  the  worst 
Arctic  hardships  come  not  from  the 
weather,  but  from  pollutants  never 
made  or  used  there. 

Underlying  Silent  Snow  is  a  subtle 
moral  compass,  one  that  never  allows 
preaching  or  sentimentality.  Yet  its  mes- 
sage is  clear.  Victims  of  Arctic  pollution, 
especially  children,  are  imperiled  by 
powerful  and  wealthy  interests  in  distant 
lands,  lands  far  less  harmed  by  their  own 
chemicals.  Although  her  remarks  are 
balanced  and  factual,  Cone  documents 
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how  European  nations  are  correcting 
their  chemical  addictions,  through  new 
policies  like  REACH.  Yet  she  claims  the 
United  States  says  it  wants  protection 
but  does  nothing.  Siding  with  the  chem- 
ical industry  and  its  powerful  lobbies, 
both  U.S.  Democrats  and  Republicans 
are  avoiding  regulations  that  the 
Europeans  are  embracing,  regulations 
that  could  protect  all  of  us. 

Read  this  book.  Then  send  it  to  your 
congressional  representatives  and  sena- 
tors. Kristin  Shrader-Frechette 


Excerpt: 

Mikhail  sat  down  on  a  white,  wrought- 
iron  bench.  While  he  relaxed  there,  the 
sound  of  children's  voices  caught  his 
attention.  Through  a  few  trees  and  bush- 
es, he  could  see  several  small  girls  and 
boys  playing  with  a  jump  rope.  As  they 
jumped,  they  recited  a  sing-song  chant: 

"Kingdoms  of  darkness, 

Kingdoms  of  light, 

Guided  by  angels 

Of  power  and  might; 

Once  in  deep  Heaven  a  great 

war  was  fought, 

And  now  to  the  earth,  the 

battle  is  brought; 

On  a  holy  vessel,  you  must 

now  sail; 

For  the  sake  of  the  Maiden, 
you  must  prevail. " 

At  first  Mikhail  did  not  pay  much 
attention  to  their  chant.  Then,  when 
they  repeated  the  verses,  he  took  notice. 

That  is  the  oddest  rhyme  for  children 
to  be  reciting,  he  thought.  He  rose 
from  the  bench  and  moved  through  the 
light  shrubbery  toward  the  children. 
They  were  only  out  of  his  sight  for  a 
matter  of  seconds,  but  when  he  came 
around  a  bush,  they  were  gone. 

Where  could  they  be?  He  walked 
around  another  row  of  bushes;  no  one 
was  there,  though.  Hearing  the  tele- 
phone ringing  in  his  condo,  he  trotted 
back  inside,  still  puzzling  over  the  mys- 
tery of  the  disappearing  children. 

Maiden  of  Orleans: 
a  Bayou  Thriller 
is  available  on  Amazon.com, 
Barnesandnoble.com  (bn.com) 
and  books-a-million.com. 
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Increasingly,  the  literary  genre  of  the 
memoir  has  come  to  be  associated  with  the 
second-rate  politician  and  fourth-rate 
celebrity.  In  a  self-obsessed,  confessional 
world,  the  memoir — and  its  Internet 
derivative,  the  blog — has  tweaked 
Descartes'  famous  maxim:  I  write,  there- 
fore I  am. 

More  troubling  than  recent,  surely 
ghost-written,  memoirs  by  Paris  Hilton  or 
the  rapper  50  Cent,  is  the  navel-gazing 
foisted  upon  us  by  professional  journalists 
whose  books  fall  into  the  "white  man  in  the 


diird  world"  subgenre.  Andrew  Meldrum's 
Where  We  Have  Hope:  A  Memoir  of 
Zimbabwe  is  such  a  book,  less  a  memoir  of 
the  country  than  an  account  of  a  Guardian 
journalist's  time  there.  As  such,  it  is  not  an 
outgrowth  of  Meldrum's  fine  reporting  for 
the  British  daily  so  much  as  a  corruption  of 
it.  A  journalist  finds  interesting  stories  and 
tells  those  stories  through  the  eyes  of  inter- 
esting protagonists.  But  here  Meldrum 
offers  himself,  and  he  is  not  very  interest- 
ing at  all. 

The  book  begins  as  Meldrum 's#time  in 
Zimbabwe  is  drawing  to  a  close.  He  is 
being  hounded  more  and  more  by  the 
bureaucratic  minions  of  Zimbabwe's 
President  Robert  Mugabe  for  exposing  the 
dictator's  nefarious  dealings.  Meldrum 
arrived  in  Harare  in  1980,  just  after 
Zimbabwe  won  its  independence.  It  was  a 
heady,  optimistic  time.  By  May  2003, 
when  Meldrum  is  expelled  by  dictatorial 


fiat,  Zimbabwe's  future  looks  grim,  held 
ransom  by  Mugabe's  despotism.  It  is  a 
tragedy  that  has  been  played  out  in  all  too 
many  African  countries,  but  Meldrum  does 
little  to  place  Zimbabwe's  story  in  a  larger 
context. 

As  a  writer,  Meldrum  is  no  enemy  of 
cliche.  "The  country  seemed  polarized  and 
locked  in  old  enmities,"  he  writes — an  easy 
and  banal  description  of  a  country  emerg- 
ing from  a  bloody  struggle  for  indepen- 
dence. In  the  same  paragraph  Meldrum 
describes  Zimbabwe's  whites,  still 
Rhodesians  at  heart,  as  carrying  "an  angry 
chip  on  their  shoulder." 

Yet  in  spite  of  his  gift  for  stating  the 
obvious,  Meldrum  provides  a  useful 
account  of  Zimbabwe  under  Mugabe. 
Mugabe,  a  former  schoolteacher,  a 
Catholic  from  the  country's  majority  eth- 
nic group,  the  Shona,  came  to  power  after 
surviving  1 1  years  of  imprisonment  by  the 
Rhodesians  and  winning  control  of  the 
Zanu  rebel  group  (which,  with  indepen- 
dence, was  reinvented  as  Zanu-PF, 
Mugabe's  political  party).  After  ending  Ian 
Smith's  Rhodesian  rule,  Mugabe  quickly 
and  brutally  moved  against  his 
Zimbabwean  rivals,  both  real  and  imag- 
ined. 

Mugabe  marginalized  popular  rebel 
leader  Joshua  Nkomo,  the  father  of 
Zimbabwean  nationalism;  put  down  bru- 
tally and  indiscriminately  a  rebel  move- 
ment in  the  northern  province  of 
Matabeleland;  launched  in  1998  an  ill- 
advised  military  adventure  in  the  Congo  to 
prop  up  its  new  leader,  Laurent  Kabila; 
and  shortly  afterward  ordered  the  inva- 
sions of  the  farms  of  white  landowners, 
which  not  only  displaced  more  than  two 
million  black  farmers  but  also  effectively 
ruined  the  country's  agricultural  output. 
Throughout  his  long  reign,  Mugabe, 
keeping  to  the  universal  script  of  dictators, 
has  done  his  best  to  stamp  out  political 
opposition,  rig  elections,  eliminate  free 
speech  and  enrich  himself  and  his  cronies. 
In  May  of  this  year,  Mugabe  launched 
Operation  Murambatsvina  ("driving  out 
trash"),  bulldozing  Zimbabwe's  shanty- 
towns,  where  support  runs  high  for  the 
Movement  for  Democratic  Change  lead- 
ers and  other  opposition  politicians. 

Meldrum  introduces  us  to  these  brave 
opponents,  women  like  Margaret  Dongo, 
originally  a  Zanu-PF  member  of 
Parliament,  who  was  forced  out  of  the 
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party  for  her  outspoken  criticism  of  the 
regime  and  won  back  her  seat  as  an  inde- 
pendent candidate.  Even  in  Zimbabwe 
there  have  been  some  democratic  success- 
es. In  February  2000,  despite  vote-rigging, 
Mugabe  lost  a  constitutional  referendum 
that  would  have  rendered  Zimbabwe  a 
one-party  state.  There  are  also  Meldrum's 
brave  Zimbabwean  colleagues,  the  black 
journalists  whose  torture  would  be  unlike- 
ly to  bring  die  same  international  attention 
as  the  mistreatment  of  Meldrum  and 
Beatrice  Mtetwa,  Meldrum's  indefatigable 
lawyer,  who  is  not  intimidated  by 
Mugabe's  thugs. 

Why  not  tell  Zimbabwe's  history 
through  Beatrice's  or  Dongo's  eyes? 
Meldrum  only  hints  at  the  depths  of  their 
lives,  offering  a  few  hundred  words  of  back 
story  that  belong  in  a  magazine  feature. 
Perhaps  books  on  Africa  that  focus  on 
Africans  themselves  don't  sell.  Just  as  with 
all  Mugabe's  misdeeds,  it  is  his  regime's 
persecution  of  white  farmers — former 
colonialists,  we  must  remember — that 
draws  the  most  international  attention. 
(Meldrum,  to  be  fair,  is  no  apologist  for  the 
farmers.) 

And  yet,  even  as  a  tale  of  a  white  man 
in  Africa,  Where  We  Have  Hope  falls  short. 
Meldrum  offers  very  little  of  himself,  of  his 
wife,  Dolores  Cortes,  of  their  marriage. 
But  that  is  a  novelist's  terrain — recently 
and  imperishably  limned  by  Norman  Rush 
in  Mortals,  set  in  Botswana — and  Meldrum 
is  not  a  novelist.  He  is  a  reporter,  whose 
book  on  Zimbabwe  might  have  profited 
from  the  early  intervention  of  even  a  hack 
newspaper  editor,  who  would  have  taken  a 
red  pen  to  the  words  "me"  and  "I." 

Paul  Wachter 
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For  more  than  20  years  James  J. 
O'Donnell  has  been  a  leading  figure  in 
Augustinian  studies.  Best  known  for  his 
three-volume  commentary  on  the 
Confessions  (Oxford  1992),  O'Donnell 
has  also  pioneered  the  use  of  the 


Internet  for  humanistic  study.  A  decade 
ago,  while  professor  of  classics  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  he  offered 
an  online  seminar  on  Augustine  that 
attracted  hundreds  of  subscribers  world- 
wide (the  archives  are  still  accessible  at 
www.georgetown.edu/faculty/jod/aug- 
ustine).  Now  provost  of  Georgetown 
University  in  Washington,  D.C., 
O'Donnell  has  returned  to  the  more  tra- 
ditional medium  of  print  publication. 
But  his  Augustine:  A  New  Biography  is 
anything  but  traditional. 

Near  the  end  of  the  book, 
O'Donnell  presents  what  seems  to  have 
been  the  guiding  principle  of  his  work: 
"Augustine  comes  weighed  down  with 
the  assumptions,  expectations,  and  con- 
ventional narratives  of  many  genera- 
tions. But  he  is  complex,  well  document- 
ed, and  knowable  in  a  way  only  a  hand- 
ful of  other  ancient  figures  are  know- 
able.  To  reduce  him  to  a  familiar  story  is 
to  do  him  and  ourselves  an  injustice. 
Can  he  be  set  free?"  O'Donnell's  "liber- 
ation" of  Augustine  involves  setting  him 
free  from  all  hagiography  and  even  from 
any  appreciation  of  Augustine's  role  in 


the  history  of  theology.  In  place  of  more 
traditional  narratives,  O'Donnell  substi- 
tutes the  story  of  a  complex  and  very 
flawed  human  being,  and  he  emphasizes 
the  flaws. 

This  Augustine  will  surprise  many 
readers.  The  following  section  headings, 
although  taken  from-a^ingle_diapter, 
characterize  the  tone  that  prevails 
throughout  the  whole  book:  "Augustine 
the  Self-Promoter,"  "Augustine  the 
Social  Climber,"  "Augustine  the 
Troublemaker."  O'Donnell's  Augustine 
never  seems  to  have  outgrown  his 
youthful  aggressions  and  ambitions: 
"When  writing  about  his  first  book  in 
the  Confessions,  he  reproached  himself 
for  his  worldly  ambition,  even  as,  with 
the  Confessions,  he  was  carrying  out  an 
ecclesiastical  version  of  the  same  social 
climbing."  O'Donnell  duly  documents 
Augustine's  later  associations  with  pow- 
erful Roman  generals  as  evidence  of  his 
subject's  lifelong  attraction  to  power. 

Accenting  the  negative  in  this  way 
does  not  necessarily  lead  to  bad  history. 
Among  the  more  illuminating  pages  in 
the  book  is  O'Donnell's  examination  of 
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Augustine's  assiduous  letter-writing.  He 
demonstrates  decisively  how  Augustine 
scattered  letters  all  over  the 
Mediterranean  both  in  order  to  influ- 
ence events  at  a  distance  and  to  repre- 
sent himself  as  doing  so:  "The  coming 
and  going  of  couriers  with  letters,  the 
reading  and  discussion  of  what  they  took 
and  brought,  and  the  careful  docketing 
and  preservation  of  the  texts  were  all 
things  that  Augustine  did  to  set  himself 
apart."  As  O'Donnell  observes,  very  few 
North  African  clergy  had  the  disposition 
or  training  for  this  type  of  self-adver- 
tisement, but  Augustine  seems  to  have 
relished  it. 

Augustine's  controversies  occupy 
much  of  the  narrative.  The  dispute  with 
the  Donatists  cast  a  long  shadow,  and 
O'Donnell  continually  returns  to  the 
pivotal  role  that  Augustine  played  in  the 
persecution  of  this  native  form  of 
African  Christianity.  "Augustine  the 
Caecilianist"  is  O'Donnell's  way  of 
characterizing  the  now  widely  accepted 
fact  that  Donatists  were  the  dominant 
and,  in  many  ways,  more  authentic 
brand  of  Christianity  in  North  Africa. 
By  refusing  to  grant  to  Augustine  the 
title  "catholic"  (at  least  until  the  end  of 
the  book),  O'Donnell  makes  the  point 
that  Christianity  might  have  been  differ- 
ent, and  that  the  difference  might  not 
have  been  a  bad  thing.  He  suggests,  for 
example,  that  the  collusion  of  the 
Caecilianist  ("catholic")  episcopacy  and 
the  Roman  Empire  so  weakened  North 
African  Christianity  that  it  became  vul- 
nerable to  Vandal  (and  later  Islamic) 
supremacy. 

But  O'Donnell's  account  of 
Augustine's  vices  (and  his  enemies' 
virtues)  is  often  one-sided.  He  records 
incidents  of  Donatist  violence,  even 
murder,  with  the  bland  observation  that 
their  behavior  was  "not  unlike  that  of 
the  stereotypical  British  football  fan  of 
our  own  day";  Augustine's  disapproval 
of  Donatist  suicides,  by  contrast,  is  char- 
acterized as  cruel  and  "heartless." 
Augustine's  relatively  benign  approach 
to  Jews  and  Judaism  is  not  spared 
O'Donnell's  judgment:  "To  be  as  little 
positive  as  Augustine  could  be  was  its 
own  contribution  to  the  climate  of 
hatred  that  would  prevail  too  often  in 


the  future."  Thus  is  Augustine  held 
responsible  even  for  what  he  did  not  say. 

O'Donnell's  account  is  faulty  in  other 
ways.  He  is  too  good  a  historian  to  make 
serious  errors,  but  there  are  some  mislead- 
ing statements.  He  writes  that 
"Christianity  at  Rome  was  a  Greek-lan- 
guage community  until  the  late  fourth 
century,  when  the  liturgy  was  finally  con- 
verted into  Latin."  But  an  anonymous 
Roman  biblical  commentator,  now  known 
as  Ambrosiaster,  says  that  already  in  his 
day  (ca.  380)  Christians  at  Rome  could  not 
understand  the  Greek  liturgy:  "They  are 
delighted  by  the  sound  of  the  words,"  he 
writes,  "but  unaware  of  what  they  are  say- 
ing" (Commentary  on  1  Cor  14:14). 

A  more  serious  lapse  is  O'Donnell's 
claim  that  in  the  complex  evolution  of 
church  doctrine  and  practice,  "the  Bible 
came  last  in  this  process  of  standardiza- 
tion." While  it  is  true  that  the  complete 
Christian  canon  of  Scripture  was  not 
fully  determined  until  the  mid-fourth 
century,  the  basic  contents  of  the  New 
Testament  were  in  place  by  the  end  of 
the  second  century — 200  years  before  the 
major  doctrinal  debates  of  Augustine's 
day. 

Ultimately,  however,  theology  plays 
only  a  very  small  role  in  O'Donnell's 
account  of  Augustine,  and  that  is  the 
main  problem.  O'Donnell  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  make  his  own  judgments  about 
Augustine's  theological  positions.  He 
states  that  the  practice  of  infant  baptism 
"reified  superstition  and  fear." 
Augustine's  doctrine  of  original  sin  is  dis- 
missed as  a  "major  failure,"  "elaborated 
in  a  community  of  obsessives."  Such 
judgments  might  be  appropriate  in  the 
context  of  sustained  theological  analysis 
and  argument,  but  O'Donnell  does  not 
provide  these.  Even  when  he  speaks  pos- 
itively about  Augustine,  we  do  not  learn 
the  grounds  of  his  judgments.  He  tells  us, 
for  example,  and  quite  rightly,  that 
Augustine's  views  on  sex  were  not  really 
as  misguided  as  most  people  think,  but 
we  are  never  told  why. 

One  leaves  this  biography  with  the 
impression  that  O'Donnell  stands  in  awe 
of  Augustine's  accomplishments  but 
does  not  really  like  him.  Certainly 
Augustine  deserves  more. 

David  G.  Hunter 


Books  reviewed  can  be  purchased  online  at  americamagazine.org.  Click  on  the  book  title. 
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impression  that  O'Donnell  stands  in  awe 
of  Augustine's  accomplishments  but 
does  not  really  like  him.  Certainly 
Augustine  deserves  more. 

David  G.  Hunter 
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Web  site  at  www.lasalle.edu.  Candidates  should 
submit  an  application  letter  (non-electronic)  that 
discusses  qualifications  for  departmental  leader- 
ship in  a  Lasallian  and  Catholic  university,  cur- 
riculum vitae,  evidence  of  teaching  excellence  and 
scholarly  achievement,  and  contact  information 
for  three  references  to:  Geffrey  Kelly,  Chair, 
Religion  Department,  La  Salle  University,  1900 
West  Olney  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  PA  19 Hi- 
ll 99.  Review  of  applications  will  begin  on  or 
before  Dec.  1.  AA/EOE. 

MORAL  THEOLOGY.  The  Catholic  University  of 
America  invites  applications  for  a  position  in 
moral  theology  in  its  School  of  Theology  and 
Religious  Studies,  at  the  rank  of  associate  or  assis- 
tant professor,  depending  on  the  applicant's  cre- 
dentials. Responsibilities  include  teaching  gradu- 
ate and  undergraduate  students,  doctoral  disserta- 
tion guidance  and  service  on  committees.  The 
successful  candidate  must  possess  a  Ph.D.  or 
S.T.D.  The  School  of  Theology  and  Religious 
Studies  seeks  to  fill  this  position,  if  possible, 
beginning  with  the  fall  semester  of  2006. 
Applications  and  supporting  material  should  be 
sent  by  Nov.  30,  2005  to:  Chair,  Search 
Committee,  Office  of  the  Dean,  113  Caldwell 
Hall,  Washington,  DC  20064.  The  Catholic 
University  of  America  was  founded  in  the  name  of 
the  Catholic  Church  as  a  national  university  and 
center  of  research.  Regardless  of  their  religious 
affiliation,  all  faculty  members  are  expected  to 
respect  and  support  the  University's  mission. 

MORAL  THEOLOGY.  The  Catholic  University  of 
America  invites  applications  for  a  position  in 
moral  theology  in  its  School  of  Theology  and 
Religious  Studies,  at  the  rank  of  ordinary  profes- 
sor. Responsibilities  include  teaching  graduate 
and  undergraduate  students,  doctoral  dissertation 
guidance  and  service  on  committees.  The  success- 
ful candidate  must  possess  a  Ph.D.  or  S.T.D, 
enjoy  an  outstanding  reputation  in  the  field  of 
moral  theology  and  have  a  solid  publication 
record.  The  School  of  Theology  and  Religious 
Studies  seeks  to  fill  this  position  beginning  with 
the  fall  semester  of  2006.  Applications  and  sup- 
porting material  should  be  sent  by  Nov.  30,  2005, 
to:  Chair,  Search  Committee,  Office  of  the  Dean, 
113  Caldwell  Hall,  Washington,  DC  20064.  The 
Catholic  University  of  America  was  founded  in 
the  name  of  the  Catholic  Church  as  a  national 
university  and  center  of  research.  Regardless  of 
their  religious  affiliation,  all  faculty  members  are 
expected  to  respect  and  support  the  University's 
mission. 

SYSTEMATIC  AND  ECUMENICAL  THEOLOGY.  The 

Catholic  University  of  America  invites  applica- 
tions for  the  Carl  J.  Peter  Chair  in  Systematic  and 
Ecumenical  Theology  in  the  School  of  Theology 
and  Religious  Studies.  Responsibilities  include 
teaching  graduate  and  undergraduate  students, 
doctoral  dissertation  guidance  and  service  on 
committees.  The  successful  candidate  must  pos- 
sess a  Ph.D.  or  S.T.D.,  enjoy  an  outstanding  rep- 
utation in  the  field  of  ecumenical/systematic  the- 
ology and  have  a  solid  publication  record.  The 
School  of  Theology  and  Religious  Studies  seeks 
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to  fill  this  position  for  the  fall  semester  of  2006. 
Applications  and  supporting  material  should  be 
sent  by  Nov.  30,  2005,  to:  Chair,  Search 
Committee,  Office  of  the  Dean,  113  Caldwell 
Hall,  Catholic  University  of  America, 
Washington,  DC  20064.  The  Catholic  University 
of  America  was  founded  in  the  name  of  the 
Catholic  Church  as  a  national  university  and  cen- 
ter of  research.  Regardless  of  their  religious  affili- 
ation, all  faculty  members  are  expected  to  respect 
and  support  the  University's  mission. 

SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY.  The  Catholic 
University  of  America  invites  applications  for  a 
position  in  systematic  theology  in  its  School  of 
Theology  and  Religious  Studies  at  the  rank  of 
associate  or  assistant  professor.  Responsibilities 
include  teaching  graduate  and  undergraduate  stu- 
dents, doctoral  dissertation  guidance  and  service 
on  committees.  Candidates  must  possess  a  Ph.D. 
or  S.T.D.  The  School  of  Theology  and  Religious 
Studies  seeks  to  fill  this  position  for  the  fall 
semester  of  2006.  Applications  and  supporting 
material  should  be  sent  by  Nov.  30,  2005  to: 
Chair,  Search  Committee,  Office  of  the  Dean, 
113  Caldwell  Hall,  Catholic  University  of 
America,  Washington,  DC  20064.  The  Catholic 
University  of  America  was  founded  in  the  name  of 
the  Catholic  Church  as  a  national  university  and 
center  of  research.  Regardless  of  their  religious 
affiliation,  all  faculty  members  are  expected  to 
respect  and  support  the  University's  mission 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  DALLAS  announces  a  position 
opening  for  a  three-year  Tschoepe  Chair  of 
Homiletics  to  be  in  residence  at  the  Institute  for 
Religious  and  Pastoral  Studies  (I.R.P.S.)  to  begin 
July  1,  2006.  The  professor  will  both  teach  for 
I.R.P.S.  and  act  as  a  resource  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  dioceses  of  Dallas,  Fort  Worth  and 
Tyler.  Interested  parties  should  submit  by  Feb.  1 , 
2006,  a  cover  letter,  C.V.  and  contact  information 
for  three  references  to:  Search  Committee, 
Tschoepe  Chair  of  Homiletics  Institute  for 
Religious  and  Pastoral  Studies,  1845  E.  Northgate 
Drive,  Irving,  TX  75062.  For  more  information 
about  the  I.R.P.S.,  please  visit  our  Web  site  at 
www.udallas.edu/irps;  e-mail:  boone@udallas.edu. 

YOUTH  MINISTER.  A  developing  Catholic  parish 
in  the  Pocono  Mountains  of  Pennsylvania  (75 
miles  from  N.Y.C.)  seeks  a  person  of  faith  to 
direct  our  special  outreach  to  elementary  and  high 
school  age  students.  A  program  has  been  in  exis- 
tence for  more  than  15  years  and  is  open  to 
change  and  expansion.  Experience  is  helpful,  but 
not  necessarily  required.  Living  faith,  however,  is 
required.  Salary,  health  care,  pension  and  more 
are  offered  to  the  right  candidate.  You  may  look  at 
our  church  at:  www.churchofsaintluke.org. 
Resume:  Church  of  Saint  Luke,  818  Main  Street, 
Stroudsburg,  PA  18360;  e-mail:  frtom@churchof- 
sainduke.org. 

ZURICH,  SWITZERLAND.  The  English-Speaking 
Catholic  Mission  in  Zurich  is  in  need  of  a  PAS- 
TOR. Candidates  with  strong  pastoral  and  lead- 
ership experience/potential  are  sought  to  lead  a 
community  of  approximately  350  families  in  a  cul- 


turally diverse  congregation.  The  successful  can- 
didate will  be  committed  to  two  Sunday  Masses. 
He  will  administer  the  other  sacramental  life  of 
the  Mission  and  work  closely  with  the  Mission 
council  in  building  community  through  participa- 
tion in  ongoing  programs.  The  candidate  should 
be  prepared  to  learn  German  in  order  to  facilitate 
relations  to  the  vicar  general  and  the  central  com- 
mission. Candidates  are  requested  to  submit  their 
letter  of  application  that  discusses  qualifications 
for  the  position  as  well  as  their  C.V.  by  Nov.  1 , 
2005.  Send  by  post  to:  Rev.  Franz  Stampfli,  c/o 
Generalvikariat,  Hirschengraben  66,  8023 
Zurich,  Switzerland,  or  e-mail  to: 
franz.stampfli@zh.kath.ch. 


Position  Sought 


PASSIONATE,  DEDICATED  and  creative  Catholic 
intellectual  seeks  a  full-time  position  in  a  Catholic 
media,  pastoral  or  social  justice  organization  that 
can  utilize  his  talents,  knowledge  and  desire  to 
serve.  Former  secular  newspaper  editor  who  has 
freelanced  for  four  diocesan  newspapers.  Holds 
M.A  in  English  and  has  extensive  knowledge  of 
U.S.  politics  and  church  teaching  on  social  justice. 
Has  been  published  in  America,  Commonweal 
and  St.  Anthony  Messenger.  Extremely  active  in 
parish  life  and  author  of  a  book  about  a  parish  and 
the  immigrants  who  founded  it.  Interested  in 
position  utilizing  writing,  editing  or  organizing 
skills.  Will  relocate;  available  on  short  notice. 
Address:  Mark  Rondeau,  31  Marion  Avenue, 
North  Adams,  MA  01247;  e-mail:  markron- 
deau@earthfink.net. 

SPANISH  TRANSLATOR,  Luis  Baudry,  specialized 
in  Catholic  issues  (theology,  canon  law,  etc.). 
Books-articles-brochures-ads.  Ph:  (646)  257- 
4165;  e-mail:  translations@louisbaudry.com. 

Retreat 

BETHANY  RETREAT  HOUSE,  East  Chicago,  Ind., 
offers  private  and  individually  directed  silent 
retreats,  including  30-days,  year-round  in  a 
prayerful  home  setting.  Contact  Joyce  Diltz, 
P.H.J.C.:  Ph:  (219)  398-5047;  e-mail: 
bethanyrh@sbcglobal.net;  Web  site: 
www.bethanyretreathouse.org. 

Workshops 

INTERESTED  IN  STARTING  A  VOLUNTEER  PRO- 
GRAM? Catholic  Network  of  Volunteer  Service 
(C.N.V.S.)  is  holding  a  formation  workshop  in 
Washington,  DC,  for  those  interested  in  begin- 
ning a  lay  mission/volunteer  program  for  full- 
time  service.  All  aspects  of  start-up  and  volunteer 
management  will  be  covered.  The  dates  are  Jan. 
26-28,  2006.  Total  cost  is  $470  (includes  registra- 
tion, housing  and  meals),  $400  (includes  registra- 
tion and  meals).  Please  visit  on  the  Web  at 
www.cnvs.org/pm-w-forma.htm  or  call  800-543- 
5046,  xl  1  for  more  information. 

TOSCANAAMERICANA  WORKSHOPS:  Travel/write 
with  Mary  Donnarumma  Sharnick  in  Cortona, 
Italy.  Web  site:  http://hometown 
.aol.com/upcoevents/landscapeofcharacterhome- 
page.html. 
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Letters 


Platform  for  Grace 

As  staff  theologian  for  Cardinal  Joseph 
Bernardin  from  1985  until  his  death,  I 
commend  the  editorial  "A  Culture  of 
Life"  (9/25)  for  reminding  us  once 
again  of  Cardinal  Bernardin's  efforts 
with  regard  to  a  consistent  ethic  of  life. 
In  particular  I  applaud  the  observation 
that  "no  one  image  or  idea  can  bear  the 
weight  of  the  whole  conversation."  No 
one  was  more  aware  of  this  than  the 
cardinal. 

As  regards  images,  for  example,  the 
cardinal  spoke  of  his  dying  as  his  most 
important  homily.  The  photos  of  the 
frail,  dying  cardinal  anointing  the  sick, 
after  having  been  anointed  himself,  and 
the  stories  of  his  ministry  to  fellow  can- 
cer patients  evoked  a  sense  of  peace  that 
only  God  could  give  and  no  homily 
could  explain. 

As  regards  ideas,  the  vocabulary  of 
consistent  ethic  was  complemented  by 
other  proposals  such  as  the  Common 
Ground  Initiative.  A  church  torn  by 
acrimony  could  not  be  a  credible  wit- 
ness or  effective  partner  in  public  dis- 
course about  protecting  and  enhancing 
human  dignity. 


What  held  so  much  of  this  together 
was  a  hopefulness  that  was  captured,  in 
a  small  measure,  in  his  pastoral  on 
Catholic  health  care,  "A  Sign  of  Hope," 
a  hope  sustained  by  the  conviction  that 
because  of  God's  love  for  us  we  can  live 
with  confidence  in  the  midst  of  alien- 
ation and  chaos.  I  would  suggest  that 
without  hopefulness  our  attempts  "to 
explore  symbols  and  stories,"  as  you 
helpfully  propose,  will  be  less  than 
effective.  Bernardin's  hopefulness  was 
quite  personal:  as  inviting  as  his  blue 
eyes  and  as  robust  as  die  operas  he 
loved.  But  it  also  reflected  his  appropri- 
ation of  the  teaching  of  the  Second 
Vatican  Council,  in  particular  the  image 
of  the  church  as  leaven.  Redemption 
was  possible  in  a  sinful  world. 

As  this  conciliar  perspective  is 
replaced  by  a  profound  pessimism  about 
what  some  consider  to  be  the  moral 
bankruptcy  of  the  United  States  and 
western  Europe,  Bernardin's  hopeful- 
ness is  viewed  as  being  outdated,  if  not 
dangerous.  Without  hopefulness,  it  is 
understandable  that  the  complexity  of  a 
consistent  ethic  or  the  labors  of 
Common  Ground-type  dialogue  can 


seem  to  be  a  waste  of  time. 

In  a  few  weeks  we  will  celebrate  the 
ninth  anniversary  of  Cardinal 
Bernardin's  death.  Perhaps  it  is  time  for 
us  to  ask  what  does  the  Christian  virtue 
of  hope  mean  today.  Is  it  naive  to  trust 
in  that  which  is  unseen,  or  is  this  the 
confidence  that  is  an  appropriate  plat- 
form for  God's  grace? 

(Rev.)  Michael  D.  Place 
Michigan  City,  Ind. 

Access  Denied 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  article,  "Our 
Daily  Bread,"  by  Bishop  Donald  W. 
Trautman,  (10/3)  concerning  the 
World  Synod  of  Bishops  on  the  subject 
of  the  Eucharist. 

I  hope  that  the  bishops  will  be 
receptive  to  the  sensible  tone  set  by 
Bishop  Trautman  in  his  article.  Our 
access  to  the  Eucharist  is  more  impor- 
tant than  the  trivial  considerations  often 
put  forth,  such  as  who  pours  the  wine, 
what  is  the  material  of  the  cup  or  where 
should  die  tabernacle  be  located. 

It  is  important  that  we  have  enough 
priests  to  preside  over  the  eucharistic 
celebration.  Current  practice  is  coun- 
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Who's  Responsible  Here? 

Thirty-first  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (A),  Oct.  30,  2005 

Readings:  Mai  i:14b-2:2b,  8-10;  Ps  131:1-3;  1  Thes  2:7b-9,  13;  Mt  23:1-2 

"We  were  determined  To  share. ..the  gospel  of  God"  (1  Thess  2:8) 


IT  \\  AS  ONLY  A  FEW  MONTHS  ago 
that  we  reflected  on  religious  leader- 
ship (Twenty-first  Sunday  in 
Ordinary  Time).  Today's  readings 
place  this  theme  before  us  again.  The  fre- 
quency with  which  the  Bible  considers 
religious  leadership  points  out  both  its 
importance  and  its  challenge.  Because  of 
human  weakness,  the  same  abuses  of 
power  and  authority  creep  into  the  exer- 
cise of  religious  leadership  as  are  found  in 
forms  of  societal  or  political  leadership. 
The  readings  speak  to  these  abuses. 

The  memory  of  the  Babylonian  exile 
should  have  seared  the  consciousness  of 

dianne  bergant,  c.s.A.,  is  professor  of  bib- 
lical studies  at  Catholic  Theological  Union 
in  Chicago. 


the  people  of  Malachi's  day.  Initially, 
they  had  interpreted  that  catastrophe 
as  divine  punishment  for  infidelity. 
However,  they  slipped  right  back  into 
religious  laxity,  and  the  prophet  holds 
the  priests  largely  responsible.  Today's 
reading  does  not  focus  on  their  cultic 
duties,  but  on  their  role  as  teachers,  for  the 
priests  interpreted  the  Law  for  the  people 
(Dt  17:8-11;  a  better  translation  of  the 
Hebrew  word  torn  is  "instruction.")  Their 
failure  actually  "caused  many  to  falter." 

Though  leaders  may  be  blatantly  irre- 
sponsible, their  authority  is  not  for  that 
reason  illegitimate.  The  tragedy  is  that 
legitimate  authority  can  sometimes  be 
untrustworthy.  This  is  the  situation 
depicted  in  the  Gospel  account.  Those 
who  took  "their  seat  on  the  chair  of 


Moses"  were  lawful  leaders.  Jesus  recog- 
nized this  and  admonished  his  followers  to 
do  so  as  well:  "Do  and  observe  all  things 
whatsoever  they  tell  you,  but  do  not  follow 
their  example." 

Perhaps  these  readings  are  meant 
more  for  leaders  than  for  the  average 
believer.  They  underscore  the  fact  that 
religious  leadership  is  a  sacred  responsibil- 
ity of  service  to  others,  not  a  reward  for 
personal  achievement.  Jesus  tells  us  that 
religious  leaders  should  be  humble  ser- 


terproductive  and  unjust  to  the  faithful, 
who  are  denied  access  to  the  Eucharist 
because  of  a  shortage  of  priests. 

John  L.  Coakley  Jr. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Learn  From  Them 

I  read  "Our  Daily  Bread,"  by  Bishop 
Donald  W.  Trautman,  (10/3)  with  inter- 
est and  growing  enthusiasm.  It  is  most 
encouraging  to  know  his  thoughts  on 
prayer  as  both  essential  and  crucial  to  any 
human  issues  that  challenge  us  as  church 
members  and  travelers  on  the  road  to 
God.  I  agree  that  the  Eucharist,  our  daily 
bread,  is  both  our  sustenance  and  an 
impelling  force. 

One  of  many  possible  ways  to  address 
the  dilemma  of  increased  membership 
;  with  decreased  response  to  a  voca- 
•      all  to  the  priesthood  is  to  modify 
lanenq  of  die  diaconate  and  to 
m  :n  to  priesthood.  However, 
response — and  one  that 

ns,  both  theologically 


and  educationally. 

Somewhat  disturbing  to  me,  though, 
is  the  broad  statement  regarding  the  secu- 
larity  of  our  times  and  its  loss  of  mystery. 
I  would  suggest  that  surveys  have  shown  a 
different  reality.  Instead  of  declining,  spir- 
ituality is  on  the  rise.  Even  the  new  televi- 
sion programs  are  witness  to  that.  "Ghost 
Whisperers,"  "Surface,"  "Medium,"  each 
in  its  own  way,  are  promoting  the  idea  of 
something/someone  beyond  our  reach — 
mysteries  that  can  be  felt  but  not  touched. 
People  are  probing  the  unknown,  enter- 
ing the  mystery  of  life,  in  the  way  they 
can.  Why  negate  it  because  it  is  not  the 
way  of  statues,  wall-facing  altars,  sky- 
reaching  cathedrals  and  more?  Why  not 
use  die  reality  to  go  forward?  Why  not 
ask  people  how  they  view  God  and  go 
from  there?  Why  not  ask  more  questions 
and  live  them,  instead  of  telling  us  the 
problem  and  solving  it? 

Why  not  seize  the  opportunity  to 
engage  the  laity,  invite  them  to  join  with 
the  episcopacy  in  its  synods  and  enter  into 


honest  dialogue?  Why  not  listen  more 
than  speak?  Why  not  listen  to  those  who 
are  in  opposition  to  our  viewpoints  and 
learn  from  them? 

Fran  Salone-Pelletier 
Shallotte.  N.C. 

Main  Agenda 

Thanks  to  Bishop  Donald  W.  Trautman 
for  his  insights  in  "Our  Daily  Bread" 
(10/3).  The  World  Synod  of  Bishops  cer- 
tainly needs  to  focus  on  the  real  presence 
of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist  with  the  faith 
community  present.  It  does  not  need  to 
start  changes  in  the  Mass. 

What  it  needs  to  address,  as  the  main 
agenda,  is  the  lack  of  priests  to  celebrate 
the  Eucharist  with  the  people.  In  my 
humble  opinion,  it  needs  to  consider  the 
shortage  of  priests  as  its  main  topic  and 
to  discuss  how  to  solve  the  problem. 
Let's  start  by  permitting  deacons  to  be 
ordained  to  the  priesthood. 

Gus  Yack 
Bethany  Beach,  Del. 
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vants  of  others.  Paul  is  a  prime  example  of 
this.  He  treated  those  in  his  charge  "as  a 
nursing  mother  cares  for  her  children." 
Leaders  would  do  well  to  reflect  today  on 
his  message  to  the  Thessalonians. 

Though  they  do  not  offer  us  a  clear 
path  to  follow,  today's  readings  are  meant 
for  all  of  us.  We  certainly  can  recognize 
inappropriate  behavior  in  our  leaders,  but 
according  to  which  guidelines  do  we 
determine  illegitimate  teaching?  Do  we 
simply  accept  whatever  leaders  say,  as 
seems  to  be  indicated  in  the  Gospel?  Or 
does  their  sinfulness  cause  us,  going  to  the 
other  extreme,  to  reject  their  teaching,  as 
is  found  in  the  first  reading?  Today  all  of 
us,  not  merely  our  leaders,  are  responsible 
for  being  informed  about  our  faith. 
Parishes  offer  many  opportunities  for 
learning,  and  good  reading  is  available  to 
all.  This  does  not  exonerate  religious  lead- 
ers from  their  responsibilities.  Rather,  it 
demonstrates  that  believers  are  mature 
members  of  the  church  and  deserve  lead- 
ers who  recognize  and  foster  them. 

R.S.VP. 

All  Saints  (A),  Nov.  1,  2003 

Readings:  Rv.  7:2-4,  9-14;  Ps  24:1-6;  1  Jn 
3:1-3;  Mt  5:l-12a 

Who  can  ascend  the  mountain  of  the 
Lord?  (Ps  24:3) 

THERE  ARE  SOME  EVENTS 
that  we  would  give  anything 
to  attend.  Who  would  not 
want  to  go  to  a  presidential 
inaugural  ball,  the  Super  Bowl  or  a 
World  Series,  or  the  installation  of  a 
pope?  Though  very  different,  these  are 
all  momentous  occasions  and  invita- 
tions to  them  are  hard  to  come  by.  One 
usually  has  to  have  connections  in  order 
to  get  one.  One  has  to  be  "in  the  loop." 

Today  we  celebrate  the  most 
momentous  event  to  which  we  will  ever 
be  invited,  the  great  gathering  of  the 
saints  in  heaven.  The  invitation  has 
been  extended  to  all  women  and  men 
"from  every  nation,  race,  people  and 
tongue."  What  kind  of  ticket  does  one 
need  to  get  in?  One  must  be  marked 
with  the  seal  of  the  servants  of  God. 


And  what  is  that  seal?  The  blood  of  the 
Lamb. 

In  ancient  Near  Eastern  mythology, 
the  highest  mountain  was  thought  to  be 
the  dwelling  place  of  the  major  god. 
Israel  appropriated  this  concept,  claim- 
ing that  its  God  did  indeed  dwell  on  the 
highest  mountain.  Eventually,  the  hill 
on  which  the  temple  was  built  was  con- 
sidered to  be  this  sacred  mountain. 
Today's  psalm  asks  who  might  be  eligi- 
ble to  climb  that  mountain  and  enter  the 
presence  of  God.  The  response  is 
encouraging:  "One  whose  hands  are  sin- 
less, whose  heart  is  clean,  who  desires 
not  what  is  vain."  This  means  that  access 
to  God  is  not  limited  to  celebrities  or 
those  who  might  have  connections. 
Everyone  can  be  "in  the  loop,"  as  long  as 
they  possess  the  right  disposition. 

The  Beatitudes  found  in  today's 
Gospel  story  remind  us  that  the  disposi- 
tion needed  to  approach  God  is  not 
equated  with  obedience  to  laws.  Rather, 
it  is  brought  to  birth  in  our  relationships 
with  others.  It  calls  us  to  be  meek  and 
merciful;  it  challenges  us  to  hunger  and 
thirst  for  righteousness  and  to  work  for 
peace.  Those  who  live  in  this  way  have 
access  to  God;  they  "can  ascend  the 
mountain  of  the  Lord."  They  make  up 
the  multitude  who  stand  "before  the 
throne  and  the  Lamb."  They  are  the 
saints  of  God. 

We  all  know  people  who  are  living 
examples  of  this  kind  of  holiness.  They 
are  the  ones  who  stand  tall  in  times  of 
crisis,  who  step  forward  in  times  of 
need.  They  are  women  and  men  of  prin- 
ciple, members  of  our  families,  neigh- 
bors among  whom  we  live.  There  is  sel- 
dom fanfare  when  they  practice  virtue, 
but  their  virtue  leaves  its  mark  on  the 
lives  of  others.  These  are  the  saints  we 
celebrate  today;  this  is  the  multitude 
among  whom  we  want  to  be  numbered. 
Will  we  accept  the  invitation? 

Dianne  Bergant 

Praying  With  Scripture 

•  In  what  ways  do  you  continue  to 
learn  about  our  religious  tradition? 

•  Who  are  the  saints  in  your  life? 
What  makes  them  holy? 

•  Which  Beatitude  holds  special 
appeal  for  you?  Why? 
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Founded  in  1963,  Jesuit  High  School,  a 
college  preparatory,  is  recognized  for  its 
academic,  co-curricular,  and  religious 
achievements  in  its  metropolitan  area 
and  throughout  No.  California. 
Enrollment  is  approximately  1050 
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Principals  and  Program  Directors,  over- 
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service,  athletics,  admissions,  schedul- 
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A  Provocative  New  Series 

The  American  Catholic  Experience  series  is  an  innovative 
collection  of  reflections  exploring  the  stories  of  individual 
lay  Catholics  in  the  United  States.  The  authors  reflect  on 
what  it  has  meant  to  them  to  live  out  their  faith  amidst 
the  joys  and  challenges  of  their  daily  lives  on  their  jobs, 
with  their  families  and  friends,  and  in  their  communities. 

The  American  Catholic  Experience:  paperback,  $9.95  each 
Available  at  bookstores  nationwide 
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The  late  pope  John  Paul  II  fre- 
quently called  for  a  "new  evange- 
lization," by  which  he  meant  the 
renewed  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
in  regions  long  assumed  to  be  Christian,  like 
Europe  and  the  Americas.  Pope  Benedict 
XVI  continues  these  efforts.  On  Sept.  29, 
presidents  of  the  34  European  episcopal  con- 
ferences met  to  discuss  strategies  for  evange- 
lization in  their  countries. 

Pope  John  Paul  IPs  intellectual  biogra- 
pher, the  Protestant  church  historian  George 
Hunston  Williams,  once  wrote  that  in  many 
respects  John  Paul  was  closer  in  outlook  to 
American  evangelical  Protestants  than  to 
European  neo-Thomists  like  his  predeces- 
sors, Pius  XII,  John  XXIII  and  Paul  VI. 

For  many  American  Catholics,  however, 
the  new  evangelization  was  a  hard  sell.  The 
British  apologist  Msgr.  Ronald  Knox  had 
taught  a  generation  of  educated  Catholics  to 
suspect  revivalist  movements  and  emotive 
religion.  Bred  in  the  rituals  of  a  sacramental 
faith,  Catholics 


of  Evangelicals  for  Social  Action  on  the  role 
of  religion  in  politics.  In  the  National 
Religious  Partnership  for  the  Environment,  I 
have  planned  and  prayed  with  Cliff  Benzel 
and  Cal  Dewitt,  members  of  the  Evangelical 
Environmental  Network.  David  Neff,  the 
editor  of  Christianity  Today,  is  leader  in  an 
interfaith  initiative  for  peace  in  the  Middle 
East.  Many  leaders  of  evangelical  social 
movements,  like  Wallis,  Seiple  and  Sider,  are 
admirers  of  Catholic  social  teaching. 

Last  year,  in  an  effort  that  brought 
together  conservative  and  progressive  evan- 
gelicals, the  National  Association  of 
Evangelicals  published  a  platform  for 
Christian  advocacy  on  public  policy  called 
"For  the  Health  of  the  Nation:  An 
Evangelical  Call  to  Civic  Responsibility."  Its 
themes  will  strike  a  responsive  chord  among 
Catholics:  religious  freedom,  family  and  chil- 
dren, the  sanctity  of  human  life,  justice  for 
the  poor,  human  rights,  peace  and  the  envi- 
ronment. 

There  are 


found  evangelical 
prayer  styles  alien. 
Until  recently, 
moreover,  evan- 
gelical religion 

was  often  intermixed  with  anti-Catholicism. 

Trends  in  church  life  following  the 
Second  Vatican  Council  also  made  for  cogni- 
tive dissonance  with  respect  to  overt  evange- 
lization as  a  centerpiece  of  church  life.  For 
one,  the  council  brought  about  a  shift  in 
Catholic  missionary  work.  Instead  of  sending 
missionaries  abroad,  one-time  "sending" 
churches  now  lent  their  support  to  indige- 
nous, local  churches.  In  the  United  States, 
the  remarkable  popularity  of  the  Rite  of 
Christian  Initiation  for  Adults  also  fostered  a 
steady  stream  of  converts. 

Furthermore,  the  rise  of  ecumenism  and 
interreligious  dialogue  created  a  climate  of 
appreciation  both  for  other  Christian  commu- 
nities and  for  world  religions.  Finally,  Pope 
Paul  VPs  apostolic  exhortation  Evangelii 
Nuntiandi  (1975)  put  the  defense  of  human 
rights  at  the  heart  of  the  Catholic  evangelizing 
strategy.  That  commitment  continues  to  be  a 
source  of  conversions  in  many  places. 

Pope  Paul's  teaching,  as  much  as  his  suc- 
cessor  s  evangelical  style,  is  the  starting  point 
for  a  soc   1    :umenism  between  Catholics 

:  lis  that  cuts  across  political 
di  ides  0  ei  the  ye  irs  I  have  worked  with 
many  evangelicals:  with  Jim  Wallis  of 

i  j  i  rners  c  n  peace  and  nonviolence,  Bob 
Seiple  of  the  Institute  for  Global 
E  ■      ement  on  religi  >us  liberty,  Ron  Sider 


Of  Many  Things 


points  that 
Catholics  will  find 
less  congenial. 
Christian  tradi- 
tion and  church 
teaching  are  not  sources  for  evangelical 
social  action.  One  senses  an  implicit  nation- 
alism and  an  echo  of  the  "clash  of  civiliza- 
tions" rhetoric  that  are  at  odds  with  Catholic 
universalism;  but  there  is  also  a  plea  for 
humility  and  civility  in  the  public  square  that 
should  not  only  be  reassuring  but  should  set 
a  standard  for  Catholic  activists  as  well. 

It  has  become  a  commonplace  in  religious 
commentary  that  there  is  greater  coherence 
on  the  part  of  conservatives  and  liberals 
across  denominational  lines  than  within 
churches  themselves.  Politics  has  intruded  to 
divide  church  members  from  one  another. 
"For  the  Health  of  the  Nation,"  with  its 
broad,  unifying  message  and  obvious  parallels 
to  Cardinal  Bernardin's  seamless  garment, 
the  Catholic  Common  Ground  project  and 
the  U.  S.  bishops'  quadrennial  reflections  on 
political  responsibility,  suggests  that  social 
action  has  enormous  potential  to  unite  people 
both  within  and  across  churches.  It  offers  the 
promise  of  a  new  social  ecumenism,  in  which 
faith  can  be  a  source  of  civic  renewal  rather 
than  an  occasion  for  strife. 

You  can  read  "For  the  Health  of  the 
Nation"  on  the  N.A.E.  and  E.S.A.  Web  sites, 
and  in  Toward  an  Evangelical  Public  Policy 
(Baker,  2005),  a  follow-on  volume  edited  by 
Sider  and  Dianne  Knippers. 

Drew  Christiansen,  S.J. 
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Editorial 


Constitution 
Day 

L AST  MONTH  THE  NATION  OBSERVED  for  the 
first  time  Constitution  Day.  Some  school 
administrators  confessed  that  they  were  not 
aware  of  recent  legislation  that  requires  all 
public  schools  and  colleges  to  sponsor  an 
annual  program  on  the  Constitution  on  or  around  Sept.  17, 
the  date  in  1787  when  the  Constitutional  Congress  signed 
the  text  that  was  submitted  to  the  people  in  the  1 3  states  for 
ratification. 

Today,  when  so  much  attention  is  focused  on  the 
attempt  to  develop  a  constitution  for  a  divided  Iraq,  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  might  ask  themselves  how  well 
they  understand  their  own  constitution,  the  oldest  written 
constitution  in  die  world.  How  many  Americans,  old  as  well 
as  young,  are  aware  of  the  number  of  amendments  to  the 
Constitution?  How  many  know  that  the  27th  (and  last) 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  stipulates  that  no  law 
changing  the  compensation  of  Congress  (presumably  to 
give  the  members  a  raise)  "shall  take  effect  until  an  election 
of  Representatives  shall  have  intervened"? 

The  observance  of  Constitution  Day  in  the  nation  s 
schools  could  take  the  form  of  classroom  discussion  on  two 
points:  how  the  historic  text  with  its  preamble,  seven  articles 
and  the  first  10  amendments  (the  Bill  of  Rights)  was 
formed,  and  what  the  Constitution  means  for  the  people  of 
the  United  States  today. 

Students  could  be  invited  to  notice  that  the  ratification 
of  the  Constitution  took  some  time  and  the  Constitution 
did  not  take  effect  until  March  4,  1789.  That  original  docu- 
ment was  by  no  means  ideal,  which  is  why  it  would  be 
amended  27  times  in  later  history.  The  original  document, 
for  example,  allowed  states  to  limit  voting  rights  to  white 
property  owners.  Only  in  1 870,  with  the  passage  of  the 
Amendment,  was  racial  discrimination  in  voting  rights 
and  it  was  not  until  1920  that  the  19th 
■  affirmed  the  right  of  women  to  vote, 
tic  study  of  the  nations  founding  document,  as 
mce  of  Constitution  Day,  would  also  dis- 
l  v  held  but  historically  unfounded  myths 
■tion.  The  First  Amendment,  which 


forbids  the  establishment  of  a  state  religion,  is  sometimes 
called  the  most  important  amendment  because  it  holds  first 
place.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  original  Bill  of 
Rights  sent  to  the  states  contained  12  amendments,  but  the 
states  failed  to  ratify  the  first  two.  Today's  First  Amendment 
was  actually  listed  third  in  the  original  Bill  of  Rights. 

Observance  of  Constitution  Day  could  also  serve  as  a 
salutary  reminder  that  the  parchments  on  which  the  text  of 
the  Constitution  was  written,  while  they  have  been  pre- 
served, are*  not  the  authentic  Constitution.  According  to 
the  Preamble  to  the  Constitution,  "We  the  people"  do 
"ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the  United 
States  of  America."  In  other  words,  today  nearly  300  mil- 
lion Americans  make  the  Constitution  a  reality  by  affirm- 
ing and  living  within  its  parameters. 

The  most  distinctive  feature  of  this  Constitution  is  its 
separation  of  sovereignty  into  three  parts:  one  held  by  the 
states,  one  by  the  federal  government  and  one  reserved  to 
the  people.  As  a  result,  the  national  government  cannot 
claim  absolute  authority.  As  we  have  seen  in  the  aftermath 
of  Hurricane  Katrina,  the  Constitution  provides  for  a  shar- 
ing of  authority  between  the  states  and  the  national  gov- 
ernment. The  central  government  could  not,  for  example, 
ban  the  reconstruction  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 

Even  without  an  act  of  Congress,  changes  can  be 
brought  about  once  enough  people  have  changed  their 
minds.  Until  1954  public  schools  could  be  racially  segre- 
gated, as  long  as  the  facilities  provided  for  black  students 
were  judged  equal  to  those  provided  for  white  students.  By 
the  1940's,  however,  segregation  was  losing  support  even 
in  the  17  states  that  maintained  biracial  school  systems.  As 
a  result,  segregated  schools  were  challenged  in  the  courts; 
and  in  May  1954  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  concluded,  in  a 
unanimous  decision,  that  "separated  educational  facilities 
are  inherently  unequal." 

last  month  the  Washington  post  described  the  obser- 
vance of  Constitution  Day  in  the  public  schools  of  Falls 
Church,  Va.  In  one  classroom,  when  a  teacher  asked  who 
were  included  in  "we  the  people,"  a  fifth-grader  replied: 
"Us  kids  and  pets."  The  answer  was  enthusiastic  if  inexact. 
Strictly  speaking,  "We  the  people"  can  include  only  those 
eligible  to  vote.  But  the  union  these  citizens  form  includes 
every  person,  however  young.  The  work  of  making  that 
union  "more  perfect,"  to  use  the  words  of  the  Preamble  to 
the  Constitution,  is  far  from  finished.  The  American 
proposition  will  always  remain  a  promise  still  to  be  ful- 
filled, which  is  why  the  observance  of  Constitution  Day  is 
a  sound  idea. 
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The  world  leader  in  treatment  of  alcoholism  and  addictive  disorders  for  priests  and  religious  invites  diocesan 
leaders,  as  well  as  leadership  of  men's  and  women's  religious  communities,  to  attend  the  first  annual 

Winter  Conference  on  Addictions 

co-sponsored  by  Guest  House,  Inc.  and  the  National  Catholic  Council  on  Alcoholism  and  Related  Drug 

Problems  (NCCA). 

RELIGION  AND  PAIN 
The  Spiritual  Dimensions  of  Addiction  and  Health  Care 

LOCATION:     Hilton  Savannah  DeSoto  -  Savannah,  Georgia 
DATES:     January  24-26,  2006 

FACULTY  TO  INCLUDE: 

Rev.  Harry  Cronin,  CSC,  Ph.D.  -  "Policies  and  Procedures  for  Managing  Addictive 

Disorders  in  Impaired  Religious  and  Clergy" 
David  L.  Delmonico,  Ph.D.  -  "Cybersex  and  Internet  Addiction" 
Delores  S.  Doherty,  M.D.-  "Addiction,  Trauma,  and  Women  in  Recovery" 
Joan  Ebbitt,  LMSW,  LCSW  -  "Supersize  Me!  Binge  Eating,  Obesity  and  Addiction" 
Elio  Fratarolli,  M.D.  -  "Healing  the  Soul  in  the  Age  of  the  Brain" 
Elizabeth  Griffin,  M.A.,  LMFT-  "Disorders  of  Sexual  Desire" 
Oliver  Morgan,  Ph.D.,  NCC,  DAC  -  "Addiction  and  Spirituality:  A  Multidisciplinary 

Approach" 

Ignatius  Perkins,  O.P.,  DNSc,  MA  Ed,  RN  -  "Caring  for  Vulnerable  Persons:  The 

Dignity  of  Personhood" 
Lynn  G.  Stasior,  M.D.  -  "Mind,  Body  and  Spirit:  A  Holistic  Approach  to  Addiction" 
William  L.  White,  M.A  -  "Slaying  the  Dragon:  The  History  of  Addiction  Treatment 

and  Recovery  in  America. " 
Charles  L.  Whitfield,  M.D.  -  "Addiction  and  Adult  Children" 

Your  registration  fee  of  only  $199  covers  the  educational  program,  your  hotel  room  for  the  nights  of  January  24  and  25,  and  all  planned 
meals.  Registrants  must  make  their  own  travel  arrangements  to/from  Savannah.  Additional  room  nights  may  be  available  at  the 
negotiated  group  rate  of  $129/night  for  single/double  occupancy  (based  on  availability). 

REGISTRATION 

Please  register  me  for  the  Guest  House  Leadership  Conference  on  "Religion  and  Pain,"  which  will  be  held  January  24-26, 
2006,  in  Savannah,  Georgia. 

Name:   

Address: 


City/State/Zip: 
Phone: 
Diocese: 
Position: 


CONFERENCE  FEE:  $199 

METHOD  OF  PAYMENT: 

Check  (enclosed):  

Credit  Card:  MasterCard        VISA  AmEx_ 

Name  on  Card:    Attendance  will  be  limited  to  150  persons. 

Credit  Card  Number:   

Expiration  Date:  


Mail  or  Fax  this  completed  Registration  Form 

to: 

Michael  Morton,  Executive  Director 
GUEST  HOUSE  INSTITUTE* 
1601  Joslyn  Road 
Lake  Orion,  Ml  48360 
FAX:  248  391-0210 
If  you  would  like  additional  information  before 
reserving  your  spot,  please  call: 
PHONE:  800  626-6910 

*Guest  House  Institute  is  the  newly  formed  educational 
 and  research  subsidiary  of  Guest  House.  


Signs  of  the  Times 


Monika  Hellwig,  Noted  Theologian  and 
Author,  Dies  After  Stroke 


The  noted  theolo- 
gian and  author 
Monika  Hellwig 
died  at  Washington 
Hospital  Center  on 
Sept.  30  after  suf- 
fering a  severe 
stroke.  She  was  74 
years  old.  She  had 
recently  retired  as 
president  and  exec- 
utive director  of  the 
Association  of 
Catholic  Colleges 
and  Universities. 
Hellwig  taught  the- 
ology for  more  than 
30  years  at 
Georgetown 

University  in  Washington,  D.C.,  before 
taking  up  the  A.C.C.U.  post.  Just  days 
before  her  death  she  had  taken  up  a  new 
position  as  a  research  fellow  at  the  uni- 
versity's Woodstock  Theological  Center. 


Monika  Hellwig 


A  former  president  of  the  Catholic 
Theological  Society  of  America, 
Hellwig  received  numerous  honors  and 
awards  for  her  work,  including  more 
than  30  honorary  degrees. 


Canadian  Task  Force 
Urges  Ban  on  Abusers 

A  Canadian  bishops'  task  force  recom- 
mended banning  priests  and  pastoral 
staffers  convicted  of  sexual  abuse  from 
any  public  church  ministry  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives.  The  long-anticipated 
report  on  how  Canada's  bishops  are 
dealing  with  sexual  abuse  by  members 
of  the  Catholic  clergy  called  on  all  bish- 
ops to  commit  themselves  publicly  and 
individually  to  a  strict  method  of  deal- 
ing with  the  problem.  It  also  called  for 
public  reporting  on  how  the  church  is 
doing  in  its  battle  to  eradicate  abuse. 
The  bishops  have  been  asked  to  forward 
mments  on  the  report  to  the 
■  >1  the  Canadian 
>'  Catholic  Bishops  in 
rm  ents  will  be  presented  to 
inent  council  in 
icol  will  be  voted  on 
dshop  James 
:g,  Manitoba, 
:mblay  of  Amos, 
10-member 


task  force,  presented  their  report  on 
Sept.  22  to  the  annual  meeting  of  bish- 
ops in  Cornwall,  Ontario. 

Orthodox  Bishop  Suggests 
Catholic-Orthodox  Alliance 

A  Russian  Orthodox  bishop  has  appealed 
for  the  formation  of  a  Catholic-Orthodox 
alliance  to  negotiate  with  European  insti- 
tutions and  members  of  other  faiths  on 
behalf  of  "traditional  Christianity." 
"Europe  has  so  rapidly  de-Christianized 
that  urgent  action  is  needed  to  save  it 
from  losing  its  centuries-old  Christian 
identity,"  said  Bishop  Hilarion  Alfeyev  of 
Vienna  and  Austria,  the  Russian  church's 
representative  to  the  European  Union.  "I 
strongly  believe  the  time  has  come  for 
Catholics  and  Orthodox  to  unite  their 
efforts,"  the  bishop  said  at  an  ecumenical 
congress  in  Gniezno,  Poland,  on  the  role 
of  Christians  in  contemporary  Europe. 
"We  need  a  strategic  alliance,  and  we 
need  it  here  and  now.  In  20,  30  or  40 
years,  it  may  simply  be  too  late."  He  said 


the  alliance  would  bring  together  repre- 
sentatives of  European  Catholic  bishops' 
conferences  and  Orthodox  churches  and 
noted  that  the  group  would  seek  a  "com- 
mon position  on  all  major  social  and  ethi- 
cal issues,"  including  the  family,  sex  and 
bioethics. 


Archbishop  Does  Not 
Speak  for  Vatican  on  Gays 

The  archbishop  overseeing  a  Vatican-run 
inspection  of  U.S.  seminaries  said  that  he 
was  not  speaking  for  the  Vatican  or  the 
U.S.  bishops  when  he  said  he  opposed 
admitting  to  seminaries  men  who  have 
engaged  in  homosexual  activity  in  the 
past  or  who  have  strong  homosexual  ten- 
dencies. "I  was  reflecting  my  personal 
opinion  and  offering  a  prudential  practice 
based  on  1 2  years  experience  as  rector 
[president]  of  two  U.S.  seminaries,"  said 
Archbishop  Edwin  F.  O'Brien,  head  of 
the  U.S.  Archdiocese  for  the  Military 
Services,  in  a  statement  on  Sept.  30.  The 
archbishop  is  coordinator  of  the  apostolic 
visitations  of  more  than  220  seminaries 
and  houses  of  formation  in  the  United 
States  that  began  this  academic  year 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Vatican's 
Congregation  for  Catholic  Education 
and  with  the  cooperation  of  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops.  His 
statement  was  posted  on  the  U.S.C.C.B. 
Web  site.  It  did  not  retract  his  position 
regarding  the  suitability  of  homosexual 
candidates  for  seminary  admission. 

Nuncio  Insists  on  Duty  to 
Work  for  Disarmament 

The  nations  of  the  world  "have  a  duty" 
to  work  for  disarmament,  the  Vatican 
nuncio  to  the  United  Nations  said  on 
Oct.  3.  "The  great  majority  of  states  want 
to  move  the  disarmament  agenda  forward 
surely  and  speedily,"  Archbishop 
Celestino  Migliore  said  at  a  meeting  of 
the  General  Assembly's  First  Committee, 
which  handles  disarmament  and  security 
issues.  He  called  arms  control  and  disar- 
mament "fundamental  pillars  of  the 
architecture  for  peace"  and  criticized  the 
recent  U.N.  60th  anniversary  gathering 
of  world  leaders  for  failing  to  act  on  draft 
proposals  ih.it  would  have  pressed  for 
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global  progress  toward  disarmament  and 
the  strengthening  of  international  con- 
ventions or  treaties  against  nuclear, 
chemical  and  biological  weapons. 


Celestino  Migliore 


Archbishop  Migliore  called  it 
"deplorable"  that  last  May's  conference 
to  review  the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation 
Treaty  "ended  without  a  single  substan- 
tive decision." 


Indonesian  Leaders 
Concerned  After  Bombings 

Religious  leaders  in  Bali  expressed  con- 
cern as  they  condemned  the  suicide 
bombings  on  Oct.  1  that  killed  at  least  26 
people  and  injured  more  than  120  others 
on  the  island  famed  as  a  center  of  tourism 
and  Indonesian  Hindu  culture.  "We  must 
strongly  condemn  the  bombing  that  has 
hit  Bali  again.  The  action  of  the  bombers 
was  uncivilized,  and  regrettably  it  has 
happened  in  Indonesia,  a  civilized 
nation,"  Bishop  Benyamin  Bria  of 
Denpasar  told  UCA  News,  an  Asian 
church  news  agency  based  in  Thailand, 
on  Oct.  2.  Denpasar  is  the  capital  of  Bali, 
the  island  province  just  east  of  Java. 
Hospital  officials  in  Denpasar  told  UCA 
News  that  the  bombings  killed  26  people 
and  that  more  than  120  others  were 
being  treated  for  injuries  in  seven  local 
hospitals.  The  dead  and  injured  included 
foreigners  as  well  as  Indonesians. 
According  to  reports,  three  suicide 
bombers  targeted  restaurants  in  Jimbaran 
Beach  and  Kuta,  on  the  south  of  the 

From  CNS  and  other  sources.  CNS  photos. 


island.  Kuta  is  a  25-minute  drive  from 
Denpasar,  while  Jimbaran  is  a  15 -minute 
drive  from  Kuta.  This  was  the  second 
deadly  attack  on  Bali  in  less  than  three 
years.  A  bomb  on  Oct.  13,  2002,  killed 
202  people,  including  88  Australian 
tourists. 

Levada  Asks  Synod  About 
Politicians,  Communion 

Archbishop  William  J.  Levada,  prefect  of 
the  Congregation  for  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Faith,  asked  members  of  the  World 
Synod  of  Bishops  on  the  Eucharist  to  dis- 
cuss how  they  deal  with  Catholic  politi- 
cians who  want  to  receive  Communion 
but  do  not  vote  in  full  accordance  with 
Catholic  teaching.  The  former  archbish- 
op of  San  Francisco,  taking  advantage  of 
an  hour  of  "free  discussion"  at  the  synod 
on  Oct.  3,  said  the  issue  had  "caused 
some  divisions"  among  U.S.  Catholics 
during  the  2004  presidential  elections, 
and  he  hoped  to  hear  how  other  bishops 
would  approach  the  problem.  Archbishop 
Levada  quoted  from  the  synod's  working 
document,  which  said,  "Some  Catholics 
do  not  understand  why  it  might  be  a  sin 
to  support  a  political  candidate  who  is 
openly  in  favor  of  abortion  or  other  seri- 
ous acts  against  life,  justice  and  peace." 
Given  the  tension  that  arose  as  different 
U.S.  bishops  chose  different  ways  to  deal 
with  the  issue,  including  publicly 


announcing  they  would  deny 
Communion  to  some  Catholic  politi- 
cians, Archbishop  Levada  said,  "Let's 
hear  the  experiences  of  synod  fathers 
from  other  countries." 

Supreme  Court  to  Hear 
Church-Related  Cases 

The  October  term  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  will  bring  a  busy  session  of  cases 
that  have  implications  for  churches  and 
their  interests.  The  justices  started  their 
first  week  with  a  case  that  involves  consti- 
tutional questions  related  to  Oregon's  law 
permitting  assisted  suicide.  Farthest  away 
on  the  court's  calendar  to  date  is  a  case 
just  accepted  for  early  2006  that  raises 
questions  about  a  campaign  finance  law 
that  restricted  the  type  of  ads  Wisconsin 
Right  to  Life  was  allowed  to  run  during 
last  year's  congressional  election  cam- 
paign. In  between,  the  docket  includes 
cases  dealing  with  how  the  death  penalty 
is  applied  in  different  states,  with  laws 
affecting  minors  who  want  abortions  and 
with  protesters  outside  abortion  clinics. 
After  opening  on  Oct.  3  with  new  Chief 
Justice  John  Roberts  presiding,  the 
court's  makeup  will  change  again,  per- 
haps as  soon  as  this  fall.  When  Justice 
Sandra  Day  O'Connor  announced  her 
retirement  in  June,  she  said  she  would 
remain  until  her  replacement  is  on  the 
bench. 


The  new  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  John  G.  Roberts,  right,  with  President  George  W.  Bush 
and  Cardinal  Theodore  E.  McCarrick  outside  St.  Matthew  Cathedral  in  Washington,  D.C.,  after  the 
52nd  annual  Red  Mass  on  Oct.  2. 
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Of  Other  Tilings 

Let  the  Children  Come 

'  Neglect  can  also  be  an  abuse.' 


THE  LAST  PIECE  of  mail  I 
opened  that  Friday  after- 
noon was  a  large  white 
envelope  bearing  the 
return  address  of  the 
Diocese  of  Cleveland.  Having  already 
received  a  memorandum  about  this  mail- 
ing, I  tore  into  the  rectangular  package 
with  curiosity.  Inside,  I  found  the  newly 
released  Standards  of  Conduct  for  Ministry, 
the  latest  contribution  in  the  effort  to 
maintain  professionalism  in  all  we  do  as 
ministers  in  the  diocese. 

The  cover  letter,  signed  by  my  bish- 
op and  the  diocesan  chancellor,  directed 
me  to  read  the  document  in  its  entirety 
and  sign  a  form  stating  that  I  have 
received  the  document,  have  read  and 
understood  it,  will  abide  by  it  and  recog- 
nize that  violating  the  standards  can 
result  in  disciplinary  action,  up  to  and 
including  termination  and/or  removal 
from  ministry.  I  read  it,  signed  it, 
stamped  it  and  put  it  in  the  mailbox. 

Opening  my  Magnificat  the  next 
morning,  I  read  the  words,  '"Let  the  chil- 
dren come  to  me;  do  not  prevent  them, 
for  the  kingdom  of  God  belongs  to  such 
as  these'....  Then  he  embraced  the  chil- 
dren and  blessed  them,  placing  his  hands 
on  them."  I  wondered  what  Jesus  would 
think  of  the  Standards  of  Conduct  for 
Ministry.  Like  many  of  us,  he  would 
probably  think,  "It's  too  bad  it's  come  to 
this,"  and  then  proceed  to  read,  under- 
stand and  abide  by  the  document.  For  the 
sake  of  ensuring  the  safety  and  well-being 
all  involved,  for  the  sake  of  the  church 
1 1  sr  century,  it  has  to  be  done.  But 
i!i  much  work  to  do. 
e  me  when  I  say  that  the  new 

DAM1AN    J.    FERENCE,    of  the 
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document  is  quite  thorough.  It  systemat- 
ically presents  a  litany  of  behaviors  that 
are  always  considered  inappropriate 
when  dealing  with  minors.  It  minces  no 
words  while  explaining  the  importance  of 
maintaining  appropriate  boundaries 
within  ministry.  The  document  fails, 
however,  to  mention  neglect,  an  abuse 
that  is  more  subtle,  but  just  as  dangerous 
as  other  forms  and  deserving  of  our 
attention. 

Often  when  we  think  of  sin,  we  think 
of  it  in  terms  of  commission,  things  we 
have  done  that  we  should  not  do.  But  we 
are  reminded  in  the  Confiteor  that  we 
also  commit  sins  of  omission,  things  we 
should  have  done  but  failed  to  do.  It 
seems  to  me  that  in  dealing  with  younger 
generations  of  Catholics,  a  very  easy  trap 
to  fall  into  for  those  involved  in  pastoral 
ministry,  especially  priests,  is  abuse  by 
neglect. 

I  was  one  year  away  from  ordination 
when  the  abuse  scandals  hit  us  hard  in 
2002. 1  remember  wincing  every  morning 
as  I  read  the  newspaper  with  my  class- 
mates at  the  breakfast  table.  "Not  anoth- 
er one!"  "When  is  this  going  to  end?" 
"Do  I  really  want  to  be  ordained  next 
spring?"  Needless  to  say,  it  was  a  tough 
time  to  be  a  Catholic,  let  alone  a  seminar- 
ian. There  was  a  great  temptation  to 
freeze,  put  up  all  kinds  of  barriers  and 
simply  protect  ourselves. 

This  sort  of  thinking  may  be  "safe," 
but  it  is  anything  but  Christian.  To  imi- 
tate Christ  is  to  lay  one's  life  down  for 
others.  It  means  living  in  faith,  not  in  fear. 
It  means  serving,  never  dominating.  It 
means  loving  with  a  pure  and  responsible 
heart,  not  a  heart  filled  with  selfishness 
and  lust.  Imitating  Christ  means  letting 
the  children  come  to  you,  and  going  out 
to  them,  getting  to  know  our  teens,  being 
involved  in  their  fives,  playing  the  role  of 
mentor  and  teacher  and  engaging  in  the 
ministry  of  accompaniment.  It  means 


leading  them  to  the  Way,  the  Truth  and 
the  Life  in  the  midst  of  a  world  that  all  too 
often  leads  them  down  the  path  of  self- 
destruction. 

Looking  back  on  my  own  faith  jour- 
ney, I  wonder  where  I  would  be  if  it 
wasn't  for  Father  Basil,  the  Benedictine 
monk  I  met  at  Incarnate  Word  Academy 
as  a  seventh  grade  altar  server.  What  if  he 
hadn't  pulled  us  out  of  class  for  an  altar 
servers'  picnic,  which  included  pizza,  ice 
cream,  baseball  and  simply  hanging  out 
with  the  priest?  What  if  Father  Krizner, 
my  chaplain  at  Holy  Name  High  School, 
had  not  been  willing  to  play  the  role  of 
mentor  for  me,  giving  the  priesthood  a 
face  and  a  personality?  Or  what  if  Father 
Carlin  had  been  too  afraid  to  support  me 
as  a  seminarian  at  St.  Charles,  my  home 
parish?  What  if  he  had  played  it  safe, 
refusing  me  time  and  meals  at  the  recto- 
ry, rather  than  encouraging  me  to  get  a 
taste  of  parish  living?  Simply  put,  I  would 
never  have  been  ordained. 

As  a  priest,  I  want  to  be  for  my  young 
people  what  those  priests  were  for  me.  I 
realize  that  times  have  changed.  In  no  way 
am  I  trying  to  cover  up  or  water  down  the 
reality  of  the  abuse  crisis.  I  have  known 
abusers  and  I  have  known  the  abused,  and 
the  whole  thing  still  makes  me  sick  to  my 
stomach.  Nonetheless,  it  must  be  under- 
stood that  there  is  an  enormous  difference 
between  protecting  our  young  people  out 
of  love  and  neglecting  them  out  of  fear. 

The  new  Standards  of  Conduct  for 
Ministty  is  not  an  invitation  to  abandon 
the  next  generation  of  Catholics.  On  the 
contrary,  we  should  follow  the  lead  of 
Pope  John  Paul  II,  the  greatest  youth 
minister  the  world  has  ever  known,  and 
reach  out  more  than  ever  to  our  young 
Catholics.  Our  situation  is  an  invitation  to 
embrace  our  young  people  with  a  pure 
heart  and  see  in  them  the  hope  of  which 
our  late  pope  often  spoke. 

Writing  in  Crossing  the  Threshold  of 
Hope  about  the  church's  responsibility  to 
young  people,  John  Paul  II  notes,  "They 
need  guides,  and  they  want  them  close  at 
hand.  If  they  turn  to  authority  figures, 
they  do  so  because  they  see  in  them  a 
wealth  of  human  warmth  and  a  willing- 
ness to  walk  with  them  along  the  paths 
they  are  following."  God  have  mercy  on 
the  church  that  fails  in  this  responsibility. 

Damian  J.  Ference 
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ries-old  set  of  principles  that  provide 
iluation  of  war.  With  each  new  tech- 
of  warfare  the  just  war  theory  has 
it.  In  the  wake  of  the  most  recent  con- 
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Let  the  Children  C 

•  Neglect  can  also  be  an  at 


THE  LAST  PIECE  of  mail  I 
opened  that  Friday  after- 
noon was  a  large  white 
envelope  bearing  the 
return  address  of  the 
Diocese  of  Cleveland.  Having  already 
received  a  memorandum  about  this  mail- 
ing, I  tore  into  the  rectangular  package 
with  curiosity.  Inside,  I  found  the  newly 
released  Standards  of  Conduct  for  Ministry, 
the  latest  contribution  in  the  effort  to 
maintain  professionalism  in  all  we  do  as 
ministers  in  the  diocese. 

The  cover  letter,  signed  by  my  bish- 
op and  the  diocesan  chancellor,  directed 
me  to  read  the  document  in  its  entirety 
and  sign  a  form  stating  that  I  have 
received  the  document,  have  read  and 
understood  it,  will  abide  by  it  and  recog- 
nize that  violating  the  standards  can 
result  in  disciplinary  action,  up  to  and 
including  termination  and/or  removal 
from  ministiy.  I  read  it,  signed  it, 
stamped  it  and  put  it  in  the  mailbox. 

Opening  my  Magnificat  the  next 
morning,  I  read  the  words,  '"Let  the  chil- 
dren come  to  me;  do  not  prevent  them, 
for  the  kingdom  of  God  belongs  to  such 
as  these'....  Then  he  embraced  the  chil- 
dren and  blessed  them,  placing  his  hands 
on  them."  I  wondered  what  Jesus  would 
think  of  the  Standards  of  Conduct  for 
Ministry.  Like  many  of  us,  he  would 
probably  think,  "It's  too  bad  it's  come  to 
this,"  and  then  proceed  to  read,  under- 
stand and  abide  by  the  document.  For  the 
sake  of  ensuring  the  safety  and  well-being 
of  all  involved,  for  the  sake  of  the  church 
i  st  century,  it  has  to  be  done.  But 
th         ■  i'i  much  work  to  do. 
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It  means  serv 
means  loving 

heart,  not  a  heart  filled  with  selfishness 
and  lust.  Imitating  Christ  means  letting 
the  children  come  to  you,  and  going  out 
to  them,  getting  to  know  our  teens,  being 
involved  in  their  lives,  playing  the  role  of 
mentor  and  teacher  and  engaging  in  the 
ministry  of  accompaniment.  It  means 
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hand.  If  they  turn  to  authority  figures, 
they  do  so  because  they  see  in  them  a 
wealth  of  human  warmth  and  a  willing- 
ness to  walk  with  them  along  the  paths 
they  are  following."  God  have  mercy  on 
the  church  that  fails  in  this  responsibility. 

Damian  J.  Ference 
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The  just  war  theory  needs  to  be  broadened. 

Postwar  Justice 

-  BY  MARK  J.  ALLMAN  - 

The  just  war  theory  is  a  centuries-old  set  of  principles  that  provide 
objective  norms  for  the  moral  evaluation  of  war.  With  each  new  tech- 
nological advance  or  new  kind  of  warfare  the  just  war  theory  has 
evolved  in  order  to  remain  relevant.  In  the  wake  of  the  most  recent  con- 
flicts in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan,  it  is  time  again  to  re-evalaate  the  theory. 
In  particular,  a  new  type  of  military  ordnance,  depleted  uranium  shells,  require  that  just 
war  theory  be  broadened  beyond  the  traditional  categories  of  jus  ad  helium  (which 
addresses  when  it  is  justified  to  go  to  war)  and  jus  in  hello  (which  concerns  ethical  behav- 
ior in  warfare)  to  include  jus  post  helium,  responsibilities  once  the  fighting  has  ended. 


MARK  J.  ALLMAN  is  a  professor  of  ethics  in  the  philosophy  and  religious  studies 
department  at  Mount  Union  College  in  Alliance,  Ohio. 
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Depleted  IK 

Traditional  just  war  theory  considers  events  leading  up  to 
combat  and  behavior  on  the  battlefield,  and  suggests  that  the 
moral  obligations  of  the  warring  parties  dissipate  with  the 
smoke  of  the  battlefield.  Depleted  uranium  shells  call  for  the 
theory  to  be  adjusted  so  that  the  period  of  moral  calculation 
matches  the  long-term  effects  of  these  weapons. 

Despite  its  innocuous  name,  depleted  uranium  has  a 
radioactive  half-life  of  4.5  billion  years  and  maintains  60  per- 
cent of  natural  uraniums  radioactivity.  It  is  valued  by  the 
U.S.  military  because  it  is  cheaper,  more  readily  available  and 
more  effective  than  its  closest  alternative,  tungsten.  As  a 
byproduct  of  nuclear  weapons'  manufacturing  and  nuclear 
energy,  this  low-level  radioactive  waste  exists  in  abundance. 
Thus  any  D.U.  used  for  military  ordnance  does  not  have  to 
be  stored  in  toxic  waste  dumps. 

Because  of  its  high  density7,  D.U.  shells  can  penetrate 
most  kinds  of  armor,  which  enables  the  military  to  fire  shells 
from  greater  and  safer  distances.  Most  recently,  D.U.  ord- 
nance has  been  used  in  Afghanistan,  Bosnia,  Iraq,  Kosovo, 
Kuwait,  Serbia  and  Somalia.  According  to  the  Pentagon, 
over  320  tons  of  D.U.  (944,000  rounds)  were  used  in  the 
1991  Persian  Gulf  war.  Exact  figures  on  the  number  of  D.U. 
shells  used  in  the  current  U.S. -Iraq  conflict  are  not  yet  avail- 
able. 

The  long-term  effects  of  D.U.  raise  serious  moral  ques- 
tions. When  a  120  mm.  D.U.  shell  strikes  metal,  the  D.U. 


vaporizes  and  then  settles  as  dust  contaminating  an  area  up 
to  50  meters.  This  dust  can  be  inhaled,  ingested  or  enter  the 
human  body  through  open  wounds.  D.U.  is  even  more 
deadly  once  it  enters  the  food  chain,  where  it  gathers 
strength  as  it  moves  toward  the  kitchen  table.  While  U.S. 
Army  studies  conclude  that  D.U.  poses  no  significant  health 
risks,  the  U.K.  Atomic  Energy  Authority  estimates  that  a 
half-million  people  in  Kuwait  and  Iraq  could  die  from  the 
use  of  D.U.  in  the  first  gulf  war  alone.  The  health  risks  asso- 
ciated with  D.U.  include:  chromosomal  damage,  stillborn 
births,  birth  defects,  renal  collapse,  infertility,  leukemia  and 
a  host  of  cancers.  Following  the  1991  war,  for  example,  can- 
cer rates  in  Iraq  increased  7  to  10  times,  and  birth  deformi- 
ties increased  fourfold  to  sixfold.  In  the  Basra  area,  where 
D.U.  shells  were  heavily  used,  stillborn  births  and  congeni- 
tal birth  defects  rose  by  250  percent  between  1989  and  1999. 
The  hypocrisy  of  the  American  use  of  D.U.  in  Iraq  is  obvi- 
ous. The  U.S.  invaded  Iraq  for  violating  U.N.  sanctions  and 
because  of  a  perceived  threat  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction, 
and  then  used  in  the  invasion  weapons  disapproved  by  the 
United  Nations  as  W.M.D.  s. 

The  just  war  theory  is  criticized  for  "lacking  historical 
thickness,"  often  ignoring  the  larger  historical  context 
(decades  preceding  the  war)  and  choosing  to  focus  instead 
only  on  the  period  immediately  prior  to  conflict.  This 
charge  of  lack  of  historical  thickness  now  extends  into  the 
future  as  well  as  the  past.  Technology  has  created  a  new  cat- 
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egory  of  weapon  with  an  impact  that  lasts  decades,  if  not  mil- 
lions of  years,  into  the  future,  and  claims  countless  victims, 
mostly  civilians,  some  who  are  yet  to  be  born.  D.U.  shells 
join  the  dubious  legacy  of  weapons,  like  Agent  Orange  and 
landmines,  that  claim  victims  long  after  the  soldiers  have 
returned  home.  Such  weapons  are  rightly  condemned  as 
weapons  of  long-term  destruction.  The  effects  and  moral 
responsibilities  of  modern  war  extend  far  beyond  what  the 
traditional  theory  considers,  which  leads  to  the  question, 
"What  duties  do  the  warring  parties  have  post  bellum?" 

Jus  Post  Bellum 

In  recent  years  a  growing  number  of  scholars  have  turned 
their  attention  to  the  lack  of  any  jus  post  bellum  category  in 
just  war  theory.  This  emerging  category  includes  criteria 
such  as: 

Vindication  of  Rights.  Brian  Orend,  a  leading  scholar  of 
jus  post  bellum  ethics,  notes  that  the  only  just  cause  for  ter- 
minating a  just  war  is  the  vindication  of  the  rights  that 
served  as  the  reason  for  going  to  war  in  the  first  place.  Any 
military  action  that  seeks  gains  other  than  the  vindication  of 
rights  cited  under  the  just  cause  principle  would  be  an  act  of 
aggression  and  unjustifiable.  Further,  unjust  gains  made 
during  the  war  (acquisition  of  land,  capital,  war  booty  and 
sO  on)  must  be  returned  to  their  original  owners. 

Reconciliation.  From  its  origins  in  St.  Augustine,  just  war 
theory  has  acknowledged  that  war  is  never  a  genuine  good. 


It  is  a  concession  to  a  sinful  world,  a  lesser  evil  engaged  to 
thwart  a  greater  evil.  The  inherent  sinfulness  of  war  should 
not  be  glossed  over. 

Michael  Schuck,  a  professor  of  social  ediics  at  Loyola 
University  Chicago,  notes  that  it  is  normal  to  celebrate  the 
end  of  a  war  and  the  return  of  soldiers.  But  victors  often  cel- 
ebrate the  defeat  of  their  enemies  as  well  and  fail  to  recog- 
nize the  sinfulness  of  war.  Instead  of  celebrating  the  defeat 
of  the  enemy,  the  honorable  behavior,  valorous  acts  and  sac- 
rifices made  by  all  sides  need  to  be  respected.  The  little 
good  that  can  be  found  in  war  needs  to  be  publicly  acknowl- 
edged so  that  all  sides  might  come  to  see  that  their  former 
enemies  include  decent,  kind,  brave  and  virtuous  people. 

The  success  of  the  reconciliation  process  requires  that 
all  postwar  settlements  be  made  public,  and  that  a  compe- 
tent authority  declare  the  terms  of  surrender.  Publicity  and 
transparency  in  the  settlement  process  blunts  the  pernicious 
effects  of  rumor  and  helps  to  stem  seething  resentment. 
Ultimately,  the  goal  of  the  reconciliation  phase  is  to  trans- 
form a  relationship  of  animosity,  fear  and  hatred  into  one  of 
tolerance,  if  not  respect,  to  turn  enemies  into  friends  and  to 
bring  emotional  healing  to  the  victims  of  war. 

Punishment.  War  is  not  only  a  sin,  but  also  a  crime.  War 
crimes  trials  must  be  convened  not  only  for  the  sake  of  pun- 
ishment, but  for  justice  s  sake.  In  the  postwar  period,  victors 
face  the  temptation  to  prosecute  on\y  jus  ad  bellum  crimes, 
thereby  avoiding  the  ugly  reality  that  all  sides  commit 
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crimes  in  bello.  However,  as  Orend  notes,  symmetry  and 
equality  are  basic  demands  of  justice.  Both  jus  ad  bellimi 
crimes  and  jus  in  bello  crimes  must  be  prosecuted  with  equal 
vigor  and  honesty,  including  war  crimes  committed  by  the 
victors. 

An  absolute  prohibition  on  punitive  measures  that 
degrade  the  defeated  is  essential  to  a  postwar  reconciliation 
process.  When  victors  humiliate  the  defeated,  they  sow  the 
seeds  of  retaliation.  Every  aspect  of  the  punishment  phase 
must  be  governed  by  the  traditional  jus  ad  helium  principles 
of  discrimination  (distinguishing  between  political  and  mil- 
itary leaders,  soldiers  of  different  rank  and  civilians);  pro- 
portionality (punishments  ought  to  fit  the  crimes,  but  due 
care  needs  to  be  exercised  to  ensure  that  civilians  of  the 
aggressor  nation  are  not  unreasonably  burdened);  and  com- 
petent authority  (war  crimes  trials  need  to  be  as  public  and 
transparent  as  possible  and  must  be  governed  by  a  compe- 
tent authority;  victors  ought  not  to  assume  that  they  are  the 
competent  authority  to  carry  out  the  punishment  phase). 

Compensation  by  the  aggressor  nation  is  also  an  essen- 
tial component  of  the  punishment  principle  and  must  be 
defined  by  the  principles  of  discrimination,  proportionality, 
transparency,  publicity  and  competent  authority. 
Settlements  cannot  be  so  severe  that  they  bankrupt  the 
defeated  and  prevent  them  from  establishing  a  functioning 
civil  society.  They  ought  to  be  negotiated  in  a  public  forum 
by  parties  recognized  as  having  the  proper  authority,  so  that 
the  validity  of  settlement  agreements  will  be  widely  recog- 
nized. 

Restoration.  The  principal  aim  of  a  just  war  is  to  establish 
a  just  peace,  what  Augustine  called  the  tranquillitas  ordinis 
(the  tranquil  order)  or  what  we  today  might  call  a  function- 
ing civil  society.  A  just  war  seeks  to  remedy  the  injustices 
that  led  to  conflict,  to  punish  those  responsible  for  it  and  to 
establish  a  social,  political  and  economic  environment  that 
allows  people  to  pursue  a  life  that  is  meaningful  and  digni- 
fied. In  short,  the  goal  of  war  is  not  simply  peace,  but  con- 
ditions that  allow  citizens  to  flourish  as  individuals  and  as 
members  of  a  community. 

In  addition  to  demilitarization  requirements,  there  is 
need  for  political  reform.  If  the  persons  in  positions  of 
authority  are  particularly  aggressive,  then  complete  regime 
change  is  in  order.  In  instituting  regime  change,  however, 
victors  must  make  a  full  commitment  to  the  social  and  polit- 
ical transformation  of  the  defeated  nation,  which  carries 
with  it  a  commitment  to  infrastructure  investments,  educa- 
tion and  institutional  reform — a  costly  and  long-term 
investment.  To  "cut  and  run"  before  political  reform  has 
been  established  only  compounds  the  suffering  endured  by 
civilians.  The  victor's  post  bellum  obligations  last  for  as  long 
as  it  takes  for  the  vanquished  to  establish  a  functioning  civil 
society.  By  invading  another  nation  (even  with  just  cause),  a 
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nation  accepts  the  inherent  duty  to  establish  the  tranquilli- 
tas  ordinis. 

< 

Cleanup 

The  principle  of  restoration  requires  that  those  who  employ 
weapons  of  long-term  destruction  be  held  responsible  for 
postwar  cleanup  efforts.  Those  who  resort  to  such  weapons 
must  return  the  land  to  its  prewar  condition  and  make  every 
effort  to  rehabilitate  those  affected. 

On  moral  grounds,  restoration  is  a  logical  consequence 
of  the  aim  of  all  just  wars,  namely  a  just  peace.  A  nation  can- 
not return  to  a  state  of  affairs  that  encourages  its  citizens  to 
flourish  when  its  land  remains  unusable  or  when  people  are 
plagued  by  illnesses  and  birth  defects  for 
generations.  On  practical  grounds,  such 
a  requirement  would  dissuade  the  use  of 
such  weapons,  since  the  cleanup  efforts 
are  prohibitively  expensive.  It  requires 
the  cost-benefit  analysis  of  the  use  of 
such  weapons  to  reflect  accurately  the 
true  cost  of  resorting  to  them. 

Postwar  restoration  efforts  are 
expensive,  and  that  is  a  good  thing. 
Waging  war  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
actions  humans  can  undertake. 
Requiring  those  who  wage  war  (even  for 
a  just  cause)  to  bear  the  burdens  through 
the  post  helium  stage  could  help  quell  the 
often  feverish  rush  to  war. 


people  of  Iraq  are  very  great. 

Recent  polls  have  shown  that  support  by  U.S.  citizens 
for  the  war  in  Iraq  has  fallen  to  an  all-time  low,  yet  during 
the  invasion  the  war  enjoyed  overwhelming  support. 
Having  invaded  Iraq,  toppled  its  government,  created  an 
environment  of  lawlessness  and  littered  its  countryside  with 
radioactive  material,  the  United  States  and  all  the  members 
of  the  coalition  of  the  nations  now  have  the  strictest  obliga- 
tion to  bear  the  costs  of  establishing  the  tranquillitas  ordinis. 
Those  who  wage  an  unjust  war  have  the  greatest  obligations 
post  helium.  The  sacrifices  made  to  restore  Iraq  to  a  func- 
tioning society  ought  to  be  made  by  all  Americans.  It  is  our 
penance  for  having  committed  the  sin  of  war.  13 


"St  Is  no  use  walking  anywhere 
to  preach  unless 

our  walking  is 
our  preaching. 

-St.  Francis  of  Assisi 
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Iraq 

A  just  war  is  one  that  is  jus  ad  helium,  in 
hello  and  post  helium.  Even  as  a  just  war 
can  be  fought  unjustly,  and  an  unjust  war 
might  be  fought  using  just  means,  so  too 
a  just  war  can  be  ended  unjustly,  and  an 
unjust  war  can  be  ended  justly. 
Obviously,  if  a  war  is  unjust  {ad  helium  or 
in  hello),  then  the  obligations  post  helium 
are  all  the  greater. 

Pope  John  Paul  II  and  nearly  every 
major  religious  leader  in  the  world 
condemned  the  U.S.  invasion  of  Iraq 
as  unjust.  In  particular,  it  failed  to 
meet  the  ad  helium  requirements  of 
competent  authority,  comparative  jus- 
tice, right  intention,  last  resort  and 
proportionality.  The  use  of  D.U. 
shells  violates  the  in  hello  principles  of 
discrimination  and  microproportion- 
ality.  As  such,  the  post  helium  responsi- 
bilities of  the  United  States  toward  the 
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Alaska,  Latino  Style 

Like  the  Hispanics  in  the  lower  48  states,  these  hardy  workers  help 
keep  the  American  economy  afloat. 

BY  PAUL  SCANLON 


Cramped  into  a  mobile  home,  we  were  stand- 
ing in  a  circle  holding  hands,  each  person  utter- 
ing a  brief  prayer  of  thanksgiving  in  Spanish. 
Three  were  Mexicans,  three  from  Colombia, 
two  from  Peru,  one  from  Honduras,  one  from  Panama  and 
myself,  the  lone  "gringo"  of  the  bunch.  What  made  this 
prayer  group  seem  so  out  of  place  was  that  we  weren't  in 
East  L.A.,  but  at  a  large  trailer  park  in  Anchorage,  Alaska. 
As  is  the  custom  here,  we  had  shucked  off  our  shoes  at  the 
front  door,  for  it  was  darkest  winter  with  lots  of  snow  out- 
side on  top  of  the  slick  ice.  No  respectful  guest  wants  to 
tramp  snow  through  the  house. 

Alaskans  are  the  least  churchgoing  group  in  the  United 
States.  Most  are  lured  away  on  Sundays  to  hunt,  fish,  ski  or 
just  enjoy  the  magnificent  view  of  the  rugged  mountains. 
Sixty-two  percent  of  the  655,000  people — spread  through- 
out an  almost  roadless  terrain  two-and-a-half  times  the  size 
of  Texas — rarely  darken  the  door  of  a  church.  Catholics 
are  the  largest  denomination,  with  8.4  percent  of  the  pop- 
ulation. Thirty  thousand  Hispanics  make  their  dwelling 
here,  about  a  third  of  Alaska's  Eskimo/Native  population. 
Eighteen  thousand  of  these  Hispanics  live  in  the  largest 
city,  Anchorage.  Half  are  Mexicans;  the  rest  come  from  the 
Dominican  Republic,  Colombia  and  Peru,  and  a  scattering 
from  El  Salvador,  Panama  and  Honduras.  The  average 
Sunday  attendance  at  the  two  Catholic  churches  in 
Anchorage  that  offer  Mass  in  Spanish  would  come  to  only 
about  800  persons. 

One  might  think  it  odd  that  people  from  much  warmer 
climates  would  settle  in  the  cold  North,  with  its  lengthy 
winter  darkness.  But  the  money  is  here  for  those  willing  to 
work  long  hours  under  difficult  conditions. 

I  recently  finished  a  sabbatical  year  doing  some  writing 
inistering  at  St.  Christopher  by  the  Sea  in  Dutch 
miles  west  of  Anchorage  and  halfway  out  on 
It  is  the  last  parish  in  the  western  United 


States,  closer  to  Tokyo  than  to  Los  Angeles.  Dutch  Harbor, 
or  Unalaska,  as  the  residents  prefer  to  call  it,  is  the  largest 
processor  of  fish  in  die  United  States.  The  fish  you  get  at 
nearly  any  fast  food  restaurant  swam  through  the  Bering 
Sea  and  were  processed  in  Kodiak  or  Dutch  Harbor. 

The  biggest  percentage  of  the  fishery  workers  are  not 
"Americans,"  but  Filipinos,  followed  by  Hispanics  and  then 
a  few  Vietnamese.  "Americans"  will  be  found  only  in  the 
higher  echelons  of  administration,  management  or  mainte- 
nance personnel.  Working  in  a  fish-processing  factory  is 
tedious,  wet  and  cold.  Twelve-hour  days  are  the  norm. 
When  fish  are  plentiful,  employees  are  urged  to  work  18 
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hours.  Recently  a  woman  from  Chile  who  has  been 
employed  a  good  number  of  years  in  the  same  plant  told 
me  she  could  hardly  keep  going  because  she  had  been 
working  a  string  of  seven  consecutive  18-hour  days,  chop- 
ping up  fish  as  they  came  down  the  conveyer  belt.  Skilled 
forklift  drivers  alternate  one-hour  stretches  wheeling  the 
processed  fish  around  in  minus  20-degree  giant  freezers  for 
storage,  moving  agilely  about  like  kids  in  bumper  cars  at 
the  fair.  The  irony  is  that  Japanese,  who  during  World  War 
II  bombed  Dutch  Harbor  and  invaded  Attu,  are  now  the 
major  owners  of  these  fish  companies. 

Like  the  Hispanics  who  carry  the  weight  of  the  agricul- 
tural work  in  the  West  and  South  of  the  lower  48  states, 
they  are  willing  to  work  for  low  wages  and  under  condi- 
tions most  Americans  would  not  tolerate. The  fisheries  on 
Dutch  Harbor  provide  dormitories  and  a  cafeteria  for  their 
workers  and  pay  on  average  $7.50  per  hour.  Generally  the 
workers  are  also  provided  airfare  to  Seattle,  which  runs 
about  $1,400  round  trip.  What  makes  the  work  attractive 
to  them  is  the  time-and-a  half  pay  they  make  for  every  hour 
beyond  the  eight-hour  shift.  Both  the  Filipinos  and  the 
Hispanics  send  most  of  their  earnings  back  to  their  home 
countries.  In  Anchorage,  though,  the  heavy  workload  is 
further  offset  by  the  advantage  of  living  in  an  area  where 


there  are  a  number  of  recreational  opportunities  and  med- 
ical facilities. 

Although  most  downtown  restaurants  cater  to  tourists 
who  are  anxious  to  savor  the  fresh  Alaska  salmon  and  gigan- 
tic halibut,  there  are  a  dozen  or  more  Mexican  restaurants 
that  offer  a  tasty  menu  of  traditional  Mexican  food  cooked 
by  authentic  Mexican  chefs.  I  was  amused  once,  going  to  the 
local  Benihana  Japanese  restaurant  for  the  wedding  recep- 
tion of  a  Mexican  who  was  marrying  an  Argentinean,  to  dis- 
cover that  the  fellow  in  the  chef's  outfit  juggling  prawns  and 
flipping  stir  fries  was  not  Japanese,  but  Ecuadoran.  Many 
Hispanics  are  hired  as  waiters,  cooks  and  dishwashers  in  the 
Mexican  restaurants.  The  women  often  have  jobs  cleaning 
houses  or  tidying  up  rooms  in  the  hotels  and  motels  of  the 
city.  The  men  tend  to  work  in  construction. 

life  is  never  easy  for  the  undocumented.  Kodiak,  some  300 
air  miles  southwest  of  Anchorage,  has  recently  fared  better 
because  the  one  immigration  official  there  is  a  member  of 
the  National  Guard  and,  happily  for  the  undocumented, 
was  shipped  off  to  Iraq.  Anchorage  itself  has  proven  to  be  an 
unsafe  haven.  Its  population  of  250,000  lives  in  a  rather 
compact  valley  where  there  is  little  room  for  those  without 
papers  to  fade  into  the  background.  Worse  still  is  the  fact 
that  only  recently  the  local  Catholic  social  service  agency, 
because  it  lacked  funds,  had  to  end  its  affordable  legal  coun- 
sel to  the  undocumented.  These  men,  women  and  children 
are  now  left  adrift  without  much  guidance  or  hope.  On  the 
other  hand,  because  the  cost  of  making  one's  way  to  Alaska 
from  Mexico  or  beyond  is  expensive,  the  total  number  of 
undocumented  people  is  not  great. 

Living  in  Alaska  often  feels  like  living  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try; it  is  very  isolated  from  the  "lower  48";  and  when  people 
leave  on  business  or  to  visit  family,  they  say  they  are  "going 
outside."  This  is  not  just  a  matter  of  distance;  there  is  also  a 
shortage  of  human  resources,  like  Catholic  higher  educa- 
tion and  quality  media  reporting.  There  are  almost  no 
counseling  and  legal  services  in  Spanish.  (The  Catholic 
Extension  Society  still  defines  Alaska  as  missionary  territo- 
ry.) The  normal  flight  to  Seattle,  in  some  respects  the  cen- 
ter of  the  world  for  Alaskans,  takes  over  three  hours.  When 
people  leave  on  business  or  to  visit  family,  they  say  they  are 
"going  outside."  For  Hispanics  and  Filipinos,  Alaska  is  a 
long  way  from  home,  but  in  their  dedication  to  provide  a 
better  life  for  their  families  far  away,  they  happily  endure 
the  hardships  of  nature  and  awkwardly  adapt  to  the  differ- 
ent ambience  of  the  American  culture,  clinging  at  the  same 
time  to  their  own  language  and  customs.  Like  the  Hispanics 
who  do  the  stoop  work  of  harvesting  vegetables  in  the 
Southwest,  or  pick  peaches  and  apples  in  the  Northwest,  or 
pluck  chickens  in  Georgia,  these  hardy  souls  help  keep  the 
American  economy  afloat.  g| 
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War 


The  Compendium  of  the  Social 
Doctrine  of  the  Church 

BY  JOSEPH  J.  FAHEY 

THE  COMPENDIUM  OF  THE  SOCIAL  DOCTRINE  of  the 
Church,  published  by  the  Pontifical  Council  for 
Justice  and  Peace,  is  a  remarkable  summary  of 
Catholic  social  teaching.  Those  who  were  disap- 
pointed with  the  abbreviated  treatment  of  Catholic  social 
thought  in  the  Catechism  of  the  Catholic  Church  will  be  delight- 
ed with  this  446-page  overview  of  church  teaching  that  is 
"integral"  to  the  "church's  evangelizing  mission." 

Specific  topics  such  as  child  labor,  globalization  and  pre- 
ventive war  are  examined  in  the  light  of  both  biblical  and 
magisterial  themes.  It  is  thoroughly  refreshing  to  see  the 
words  reconciliation  and  love  used  so  often  in  this  document. 
Indeed,  the  stirring  conclusion  (read  it  first!)  is  entitled  "For 
a  Civilization  of  Love."  Business  people,  politicians,  military 
officers,  labor  leaders,  researchers,  activists,  journalists,  teach- 
ers and  preachers  will  all  find  the  Compendium  a  challenging 
and  invaluable  resource  for  their  work.  Its  importance  cannot 
be  stressed  too  much:  we  have  at  last  an  official  Catholic 
social  gospel. 

I  want  to  highlight  briefly  some  major  themes  of  the 
Compendium  and  then  offer  a  few  comments  on  Chapters  9, 
"The  International  Community,"  and  11,  "The  Promotion  of 
Peace."  Catholic  teaching  on  these  matters  offers  a  realistic 
"exit  strategy"  to  the  problems  many  sovereign  nation  states 
have  thus  far  been  unable  to  solve:  war,  poverty  and  denial  of 
human  rights.  Catholic  teaching  looks  to  a  time  when  war 
will  be  abolished,  when  human  rights  will  be  universally 
respected  and  justice  will  characterize  the  relations  between 
states. 

A  difficult  agenda?  Indeed.  Idealistic?  Of  course.  But  the 
site  of  idealism  is  not  realism,  it  is  pessimism.  Pessimism 
be  a  morally  crippling  philosophy  that  separates 
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humankind  from  its  past  and  consequently  denies  hope  for 
the  future.  Catholic  realism,  on  the  other  hand,  acknowl- 
edges both  the  peril  and  the  promise  of  the  human  condition, 
but  it  does  not  sacrifice  the  promise  to  the  peril. 

The  promise,  in  Catholic  social  doctrine,  is  rooted  in  the 
Hebrew  and  Christian  Scriptures.  Both  chapters  begin  with 
brief  but  valuable  biblical  assertions  like:  "The  Christian 
vision  offers  a  universal  vision  of  the  life  of  men  and  peoples 
on  earth  that  makes  us  realize  the  unity  of  the  human  family" 
(Ch.  9)  and  "Working  for  peace  can  never  be  separated  from 
announcing  the  Gospel,  which  is  in  fact  the  'good  news  of 
peace'"  (Ch.  1 1).  This  biblical  perspective  is  welcome,  since 
so  many  magisterial  documents  have  historically  been  strong 
on  philosophy  but  weak  on  Scripture. 

The  International  Community 

Chapter  9  provides  a  Christian  vision  of  the  international 
community.  The  "universal  common  good,"  in  Catholic 
social  teaching,  demands  that  "political  communities  be  just- 
ly regulated  according  to  the  principles  of  reason,  equity,  law 
and  negotiation,  excluding  recourse  to  violence  and  war,  as 
well  as  to  forms  of  discrimination,  intimidation  and  deceit." 
International  law,  rather  than  war  or  military  dominance,  is 
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the  only  effective  guarantor  of  international  order.  Catholic 
teaching  calls  upon  nations  "to  reject  definitively  the  idea  that 
justice  can  be  sought  through  recourse  to  war." 

The  creation  of  an  international  "totally  effective  juridical 
authority"  is  at  the  heart  of  contemporary  Catholic  teaching 
on  international  affairs.  To  guard  against  domination  by  a 
superpower,  the  church  insists  that  the  principle  of  subsidiar- 
ity apply  to  the  public  authority  of  the  world  community. 
That  is,  the  public  authority  will  neither  take  the  place  of 
individual  political  communities  (states)  nor  usurp  their 
appropriate  powers.  In  fact,  the  public  authority  exists  to 
serve  local  communities  rather  than  to  dominate  them.  In  the 
church's  view,  "international  law  must  ensure  that  the  law  of 
the  most  powerful  does  not  prevail." 

To  this  end,  Catholic  teaching  has  consistently  supported 
the  United  Nations  and  its  predecessor  bodies.  (Pope 
Benedict  XV,  for  example,  called  for  the  creation  of  an  inter- 
national "alliance"  as  early  as  1920.)  The  church  believes  the 
United  Nations  "has  made  a  notable  contribution  to  the  pro- 
motion of  respect  for  human  dignity,  the  freedom  of  peoples 
and  the  requirements  of  development,  thus  preparing  the  cul- 
tural and  institutional  soil  for  the  building  of  peace."  Catholic 
teaching  also  "positively  evaluates"  the  many  private  associa- 
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tions  (nongovernmental  organizations,  or  N.G.O.'s)  that  pro- 
duce "gestures  of  solidarity  and  peace"  on  the  international 
level. 

Global  poverty  receives  special  attention.  Catholic  social 
teaching  has  long  recognized  that  poverty  results  from  "erro- 
neous human  choices,"  from  "economic,  financial  and  social 
mechanisms."  More  recently  it  has  attributed  these  deficien- 
cies to  "structures  of  sin."  The  church  believes  "the  poverty 
of  billions  of  men  and  women  is  the  'one  issue  that  most  chal- 
lenges our  human  and  Christian  conscience.'"  The  "option 
or  preferential  love  of  the  Church  for  the  poor"  seeks  to 
remind  the  nations  of  the  world  that  "all  are  really  responsi- 
ble for  air 

Peace  Through  Justice 

Chapter  1 1  tackles  the  issues  of  war  and  peace.  After  a  brief 
but  comprehensive  review  of  the  biblical  basis  for  peace,  we 
read,  "The  crucified  Jesus  has  overcome  divisions,  re-estab- 
lishing peace  and  reconciliation,  precisely  through  the  cross, 
'thereby  bringing  the  hostility  to  an  end'  (Eph  2:16)  and 
bringing  the  salvation  of  the  Resurrection  to  mankind." 

A  Christian  view  of  peace  will  necessarily  be  at  odds  with 
those  who  merely  seek  to  maintain  "a  balance  of  power 
between  enemies."  The  Compendium  states  definitively, 
"Peace  is  the  fruit  of  justice,"  and  "Peace  is  also  the  fruit  of 
love."  In  an  obvious  reference  to  pacifism,  we  are  told  that  the 
world  needs  "the  witness  of  unarmed  prophets,  who  are  often 
the  objects  of  ridicule."  These  prophets  are  praised  because 
they  "make  use  of  those  means  of  defense  available  to  the 
weakest"  and  because  they  "bear  witness  to  evangelical  char- 
ity." Hence,  it  may  be  concluded  that  a  Catholic  peacemaker 
is  one  who  uses  nonviolent  strategies  to  build  a  just  society 
based  on  love  for  all. 

What,  then,  about  the  "just  war"?  The  Compendium 
addresses  the  just  war  doctrine  and  offers  the  following  strict 
conditions  for  recourse  to  war  to  settle  disputes  between 
nations: 

•  The  damage  inflicted  by  the  aggressor  on  the  nation  or 
community  of  nations  must  be  lasting,  grave  and  certain; 

•  All  other  means  of  putting  an  end  to  it  must  have  been 
shown  to  be  impractical  or  ineffective; 

•  There  must  be  serious  prospects  of  success;  the  use  of 
arms  must  not  produce  evils  and  disorders  graver  than  the 
evil  to  be  eliminated. 

Contemporary  Catholic  social  teaching  has  consistently 
urged,  however,  that  disputes — and  wars — be  settled  through 
the  United  Nations  and  insisted  that  necessity  and  propor- 
tionality must  characterize  exercise  of  the  right  to  self- 
defense.  On  this  count,  the  magisterium  makes  a  strong  state- 
ment about  preventive  war:  "Therefore,  engaging  in  a  pre- 
ventive war  without  clear  proof  that  an  attack  is  imminent 
cannot  fail  to  raise  serious  moral  and  juridical  questions." 
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The  magistei  given  consistent  support  to  the 

recently  establish  .  ional  Criminal  Court  in  order  to 

"punish  those  re:  i  for  particularly  serious  acts  such  as 

genocide,  crimes  against  humanity,  war  crimes  and  crimes  of 
aggression."  Economic  sanctions  are  accepted  in  order  to 
secure  "negotiation  and  dialogue"  with  the  offending  party. 
These  sanctions,  however,  have  their  limits:  "Sanctions  must 
never  be  used  as  a  means  for  the  direct  punishment  of  an 
entire  population." 

The  Compendium  condemns  terrorism  "in  the  most  abso- 
lute terms."  This  section  observes  that  terrorism  has  evolved 
from  "extremist  organizations"  to  "a  shadowy  network  of 
political  collusion."  Terrorist  targets  are  "generally  places  of 
daily  life  and  not  military  objectives  in  the  context  of  a 
declared  war."  There  is  a  "right  to  defend  oneself  against  ter- 
rorism," but  that  right  "cannot  be  exercised  in  the  absence  of 
moral  and  legal  norms,  because  the  struggle  against  terrorism 
must  be  carried  out  with  respect  for  human  rights  and  the 
principles  of  a  state  ruled  by  law."  Finally,  there  are  the  much- 
neglected  obligations  in  the  war  on  terror,  to  analyze  "the  rea- 
sons behind  terrorist  attacks"  and  to  resolve  the  "problems 
that  in  certain  dramatic  circumstances  can  foster  terrorism." 

Reflections 

I  conclude  with  several  observations  about  Chapters  9  and 
11. 

First,  when  one  reads  the  entirety  of  Catholic  social 
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teaching  on  international  affairs  and  war  and  peace  in  its 
proper  context,  it  is  quite  clear  that  for  Catholics  the  resort 
to  war  is  becoming  more  and  more  restricted.  The  just  war 
principles  are  being  applied  in  a  rigorous  fashion  that  clear- 
ly favors  a  presumption  against  war — witness  the  fact  that 
almost  no  wars  in  the  past  60  years  have  enjoyed  magisteri- 
al support.  This  is  true  largely  because  the  Catholic  vision 
of  world  community  strongly  supports,  and  calls  Catholics 
to  rely  on,  international  organizations  such  as  the  United 
Nations  and  the  International  Criminal  Court  to  defend 
societies  through  social  justice,  preventive  diplomacy  and 
the  rule  of  .law.  That,  together  with  its  exceptionally  strong 
endorsement  for  nonviolent  strategies  of  defense,  has 
caused  the  church,  especially  in  the  age  of  weapons  of  mass 
destruction,  to  seek  international  strategies  that  "make 
recourse  to  war  unthinkable." 

Second,  the  Covipendiuvi's  discussion  on  terrorism  is 
quite  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  the  document  limits  ter- 
rorists mostly  to  non-state  actors  or  at  least  to  actors  that 
collude  with  states.  The  addition  of  state  actors  in  the  ter- 
rorist discussion  would,  therefore,  be  welcome.  One 
thinks,  for  example,  of  death  squads,  torture  practices, 
political  assassinations,  denial  of  rights  to  prisoners  and 
indiscriminate  (obliteration)  bombing  as  state-sponsored 
acts  that  target  innocent  people  for  political  purposes. 
Clearly,  nation  states  can  perform  terrorist  acts,  and  have 
done  so,  sometimes  against  their  own  citizens.  Terrorist 
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acts  by  states  should  be  included  as  well  as  those  by  non- 
state  actors. 

Third,  although  there  is  a  very  helpful  Index  of 
References  (which  includes  a  valuable  163-page  analytical 
index),  a  future  edition  of  the  Compendium  could  be 
strengthened  by  referring  the  reader  to  additional  state- 
ments that  have  been  made  by  national  and  regional  episco- 
pal conferences  on  war  and  peace.  Readers  of  America  are 
aware  that  the  U.S.  Catholic  Conference,  for  example,  has 
made  numerous  statements  on  international  affairs,  includ- 
ing the  highly  acclaimed  The  Challenge  of  Peace  (1983)  and 
The  Harvest  of  Justice  Is  Sown  in  Peace  (1993).  Reference  to 
these  documents  (along  with  those  of  other  national  confer- 
ences) will  carry  more  weight  with  the  social,  political  and 
economic  order  that  this  text  is  meant  to  influence.  These 
national  documents  often  contribute  to  the  social  awareness 
of  the  global  church.  Their  inclusion  would  be  a  reminder 
that  individual  bishops  and  national  bishops'  conferences,  as 
well  as  the  pope  and  Roman  bodies,  are  teachers  of  faith  and 
morals.  While  some  may  worry  about  divergences  among 
conferences,  such  differences  will  point  out  the  variety  of 
situations  in  which  Catholic  social  teaching  must  be  applied 
and  assist  in  the  refinement  of  the  teaching  over  time. 

Fourth,  this  powerful  presentation  of  Catholic  social 
teaching  is  bound  to  challenge  the  Bush  administration  and 
its  Catholic  apologists.  On  point  after  point — the  docu- 


ment's deep  respect  for  the  United  Nations  and  interna- 
tional law;  its  call  for  a  universal  public  authority  that  will 
banish  war;  its  conviction  that  poverty  is  the  one  contem- 
porary issue  that  challenges  the  Christian  conscience;  its 
praise  for  unarmed  prophets  of  conscience;  the  very  strict 
restrictions  it  places  on  the  just  war  doctrine;  its  call  to  end 
indiscriminate  trading  in  arms;  its  conviction  that  preven- 
tive war  cannot  be  waged  without  clear  proof  that  an 
attack  is  imminent;  its  strong  support  for  the  International 
Criminal  Court;  and  its  call  to  fight  the  war  on  terrorism 
with  respect  for  human  rights  and  the  principles  of  a  state 
ruled  by  law — Catholic  social  thought  is  clearly  at  odds 
with  the  neoconservative  philosophy  that  has  been 
embraced  by  many  in  the  Bush  administration. 

The  Compendium  is  destined  to  be  a  classic  that 
belongs  in  the  library  of  every  reader  of  America.  It  is  a 
work  of  biblical  vision  as  well  as  political  realism.  Perhaps 
its  most  valuable  contribution  is  the  examination  of  our 
troubled  age  in  the  context  of  the  Gospel  rather  than  that 
of  the  passing  philosophies  of  the  moment.  We  should  be 
delighted,  therefore,  that  words  like  justice  and  love  are 
used  to  speak  to  an  age  that  sorely  needs  both.  Peace,  the 
Compendium  tells  us,  is  integral  or  foundational  to  the 
mission  of  the  church  in  and  for  the  world.  These  won- 
derful chapters  speak  to  the  heart  as  well  as  the  spirit  of 
our  age.  Q 
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Faith  in  ?Y 


The  Anointing 

at  Bethany 

Biblical  economics 
and  extravagant  love 


BY  ROSEMARY  FEERICK 


I AM  A  WEALTHY  WOMAN.  I  don't 
have  as  much  as  some,  but  I  know 
that  I  have  far  more  than  I  need. 
Compared  with  most  human  beings 
on  this  planet  and  even  compared  with 
most  Americans,  I  am  rich. 

This  fact  troubled  me  for  a  long  time. 
I  was  aware  of  the  violence  of  poverty.  I 
heard  what  Jesus  said  about  money.  The 
verse  I  heard  the  loudest  was  Mk  10:21: 
"Sell  what  you  have,  give  to  the  poor,  and 
come  follow  me."  Reading  that  verse,  I 
understood  that  following  Jesus  meant  I 
had  to  sell  everything  I  had  and  give  the 
proceeds  to  the  poor.  I  wanted  to  do  it. 
But  for  all  sorts  of  reasons  I  could  not.  For 
many  years,  I  knelt  next  to  the  rich  young 
man  at  the  feet  of  Jesus  feeling  guilty,  frus- 
trated, scared  and  sad.  I  was  stuck. 
Then  I  met  Mary  of  Bethany. 
I  was  not  looking  for  her.  I  had  not 
considered  the  possibility  that  her  story 
was  about  money.  But  one  night,  as  I  sat  in 
a  community  of  friends  who  were 
wrestling  with  wealth  and  Gospel  faith,  I 
remembered  her.  We  had  been  talking 
about  Haiti — the  excruciating  poverty 
there  and  the  dangers  of  confronting 
structures  of  evil.  Some  of  us  were  trying 
:  c  out  how  to  respond  with  our 
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wealth.  Others  were  angry  that  we  could 
not  "fix"  the  injustice  in  Haiti.  Faced  with 
the  harsh  realities  of  poverty,  violence  and 
our  own  powerlessness,  I  found  myself  on 
the  verge  of  despair.  At  that  moment, 
without  thinking  about  it,  I  turned  to  a 
friend,  took  off  his  shoes  and  began  to 
massage  his  feet. 

I  didn't  intend  to  imitate  Mary.  I  was 
just  doing  what  we  had  done  in  that  com- 
munity many  times  before.  The  group  had 
wisely,  though  unintentionally,  stumbled 
into  the  practice  of  offering  one  another 
foot  massages,  particularly  in  times  when 
we  felt  stuck. 

As  a  mother,  I  have  long  been  aware  of 
the  mystical  quality  of  touch.  In  the  dark- 
ness and  silence  of  my  son's  room,  I  often 
experienced  the  physical  presence  of  God 
in  my  body — in  my  hands,  my  eyes  and 
my  life-giving  milk — nourishing  and  lov- 
ing my  son.  But  I  didn't  think  or  talk  about 
it  too  much.  I  simply  received,  and 
offered,  the  gift. 

I  had  also  been  aware  of  the  power  of 
the  Word  to  become  flesh  in  and  for  me 
on  my  trips  to  Haiti  and  in  my  work  with 
people  who  live  on  the  streets  of  this 
country.  I  had  been  touched  by  Christ  in 


what  Mother  Teresa  called  the  distressing 
disguise  of  the  poor.  And  I  had  felt  God 
using  my  hands  to  touch  others. 

But  I  did  not  connect  those  moments 
and  my  questions  about  money  until  I 
found  myself  doing  what  Mary  had  done. 
As  I  offered  a  foot  massage  in  the  context 
of  a  difficult  conversation  about  money 
and  poverty,  I  realized  that  I  was  partici- 
pating in  the  anointing  at  Bethany  (Jn 
12:1-8).  Suddenly  my  eyes  were  opened, 
and  I  became  aware  that  the  Gospel  story 
had  found  me. 

This  experience  of  being  found  in  the 
story  opened  my  body,  heart  and  mind, 
allowing  me  to  hear  for  the  first  time  that 
what  I  knew  about  God's  love  in  my  body 
was  what  I  was  being  invited  to  give  and 
receive  with  my  wealth. 

Bethany:  Of  Love  and  Money 

The  Anointing  at  Bethany  is  a  story  about 
money.  We  don't  usually  tiiink  of  it  that 
way.  We  usually  imagine  it  with  its  paral- 
lels in  the  synoptic  Gospels  in  mind.  We 
remember  the  sinful  woman  who  touches 
Jesus'  feet  in  Luke's  Gospel  (Lk  7:36-50). 
We  think  ahead  to  Jesus'  death  and  under- 
stand that  Mary  is  anointing  Jesus'  body 
for  burial,  even  though  in  John's  Gospel 
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someone  else  does  that  (Jn  19:39-40).  We 
forget  that  right  in  the  middle  of  the  story 
is  an  exchange  about  giving  to  the  poor. 
We  don't  hear  what  Jesus  says  in  Matthew 
and  Mark  about  the  woman  who  anointed 
him:  "Wherever  the  Gospel  is  preached  in 
the  whole  world,  her  story  will  be  told,  in 
memory  of  her"  (Mt  26:13;  Mk  14:9).  We 
do  not  realize  that  the  anointing  of  Jesus  is 
one  of  very  few  stories  that  appear  in  all 
four  Gospels. 

What  if  we  did  remember  her  when- 
ever we  preached  the  Gospel?  What  if  we 
lingered  in  Bethany  and  savored  the  fra- 
grance of  Mary's  extravagant  anointing? 
What  if  we  let  that  affect  the  way  we  hear 
the  Gospel — particularly  the  most  chal- 
lenging aspects  of  it?  What  if  we  took 
Mary's  example  seriously  and  let  it  shape 
the  way  we  work  with  wealth? 

Recently,  I  have  learned  to  pay  close 
attention  to  Mary  of  Bethany.  I  have 
learned  to  recognize  Mary  as  a  disciple 
who  offers  her  wealth  to  Jesus  with  extrav- 
agant love.  I  have  learned  that  those  of  us 
who  want  to  take  Jesus'  economic  chal- 
lenges seriously  do  well  to  remember  her. 

Most  of  us  remember  Mary  as  the  sis- 
ter of  Martha  and  Lazarus.  We  remember 
the  way  she  sat  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  while 
her  sister  did  the  work  of  setting  the  table 
(Lk  10:39-40).  We  remember  the  way  she 
wept  after  her  brother  died  (Jn  11:33). 
Perhaps  we  also  recall  she  is  a  woman 
whom  Jesus  loved  (Jn  11:5). 

In  John's  Gospel,  this  woman  whom 
Jesus  loved  is  the  one  who  anoints  him 
with  nard,  an  oil  that  is  mentioned  in  only 
one  other  context  in  the  Bible,  the  Song  of 
Songs.  This  detail  suggests  that  Mary's 
gesture  is  best  understood  in  the  context 
of  the  mystical  and  sensual  love  of  the 
Song  of  Songs.  I  am  not  suggesting  that 
Mary  and  Jesus  were  actual  lovers.  There 
is  no  evidence  at  all  for  that.  But  the  details 
of  the  anointing  do  suggest  that  Mary  rec- 
ognizes Jesus  as  the  beloved  and  responds 
by  opening  her  heart  and  hands  to  him. 
The  Anointing  at  Bethany,  in  other 
words,  is  a  poignant  story  of  Christian 
devotion,  rooted  in  the  mystical  love  that 
empowers  all  it  touches  to  become  instru- 
ments of  that  love. 

Judas  misses  the  point.  He  accuses 
Mary  of  wasting  money.  Before  dismissing 
him,  it  is  worth  noting  that  he  offers  what 
seems  a  reasonable  objection.  Jesus  had 
instructed  his  disciples  to  share  with  those 


most  in  need.  Mary  has  indeed  spilled 
valuable  oil  that  could  have  been  sold  and 
die  proceeds  given  to  the  poor. 

But  Jesus  rebukes  Judas,  telling  him  to 
leave  Mary  alone.  He  then  quotes  die  first 
part  of  Dt  5: 1 1 :  "The  needy  will  never  be 
lacking  in  the  land."  Jesus'  response  is 
sometimes  interpreted  as  resigned  accep- 
tance of  poverty.  But  this  reasoning  makes 
no  sense  in  light  of  Jesus'  ministry  of 
responding  to  the  suffering  of  the  poor 
and  his  practice  of  challenging  structures 
of  injustice.  Jesus  is  not  arguing,  as  some 
of  us  might,  that  if  we  cannot  solve  the 
problem  of  poverty,  we  should  not 
respond.  Instead,  he  is  offering  a  way  of 
understanding  how  to  ground  our  hope  in 
the  face  of  the  poverty  that  does  not  go 
away. 

In  order  to  understand  what  Jesus  is 
saying,  we  have  to  remember  the  second 
part  of  that  verse  from  Deuteronomy — 
"that  is  why  I  command  you  to  open  your 
hand  to  your  poor  and  needy  kinsman  in 
your  country."  Mary's  gesture  provides  an 
important  clue  into  what  it  means  to 
respond  to  poverty. 

Unlike  Judas,  whose  narrow  focus  on 
transferring  money  fails  to  challenge  the 


objectification  of  the  poor,  Mary's  gift  is 
her  response  to  the  one  she  loves,  not  the 
mere  fulfillment  of  a  legal  obligation. 
Consequently,  Mary  does  not  calculate 
the  cost  of  her  love  the  way  Judas  does. 
Instead,  she  lavishly  pours  out  her  valuable 
possession  at  Jesus'  feet.  Such  love  is  at  the 
heart  of  biblical  economics. 

Mary's  gesture  also  provides  a  com- 
pelling example  of  courage  and  hope.  To 
see  this,  we  have  to  remember  that  the 
anointing  takes  place  in  the  context  of 
Jesus'  imminent  death.  Jesus  has  been  in 
hiding  as  the  authorities  look  for  a  way  to 
kill  him.  On  his  way  back  to  Jerusalem — 
and  into  an  inevitable  clash  with  the  pow- 
ers of  death — he  stops  in  Bethany.  Mar\7 
does  not  turn  away  from  this  reality  or 
respond  with  anxiety  or  fear.  Instead,  she 
stays  grounded  in  God's  love. 

Money  and  Extravagant  Love 

The  primary  gift  I  received  through 
Mary's  story  was  the  gift  of  a  profound 
experience  of  Jesus  as  the  beloved.  Before 
meeting  Mary,  I  engaged  Jesus  as  a  teach- 
er who  held  up  a  standard  that  I  struggled 
to  achieve.  My  responses  to  Jesus'  chal- 
lenges about  wealth  had  far  more  to  do 
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with  doing  the  right  thing  than  with 
responding  to  love.  I  wanted  to  be  the  rich 
person  who  got  it  right.  I  wanted  to  be  the 
one  who  did  not  walk  away.  But  some- 
thing about  asking  the  question  that  way 
kept  the  focus  on  me  and  kept  me  from 
really  seeing  and  trusting  the  loving  gaze 
of  Christ  (Mk  10:21). 

Stumbling  into  Mary's  story  shifted 
that.  Mary  helped  me  to  know — with  the 
deep  knowing  that  I  experience  in  my 
body — that  I  am  God's  beloved.  In  the 
past,  I  thought  I  had  to  get  the  money 
questions  right  in  order  to  be  welcome  in 
God's  kingdom.  But  that  approach  left  me 
feeling  afraid  and  stuck.  Without  a  deep 
sense  of  being  held  in  God's  extravagant 
love,  I  could  not  trust.  I  could  not  face  the 
difficult  decisions  I  needed  to  make.  I 
could  not  let  go  of  my  safety  nets.  I  could 
not  believe  that  "what  is  impossible  for 
human  beings  is  possible  for  God"  (Mk 
10:27). 

But  when  I  have  the  conversation 
about  money  in  the  context  of  God's 
extravagant  love,  then  I  am  free  to  experi- 
ment and  to  trust.  I  no  longer  feel  com- 
pelled to  work  so  hard  to  figure  out  what 
to  do  with  my  money.  Instead,  I  listen  for 
the  Spirit's  leading.  I  experiment  with  let- 
ting go.  I  face  the  difficult  choices  I  need 
to  make.  With  my  focus  on  Jesus,  my 
beloved,  I  am  free  to  respond  with  love. 

This  is  the  kind  of  love  I  have  known 
how  to  offer  and  receive  with  my  body  for 
a  long  time.  It  is  what  I  received  in  my 
mother's  arms  and  what  I  do  every  day  as 
a  mother.  It's  what  I  know  as  a  lover.  It  is 
what  I  have  experienced  when  I  have  held 
children  in  orphanages  or  when  someone 
has  held  me  during  moments  of  pain.  It  is 
what  I  did  that  night  when  I  massaged  my 
friend's  feet  and  what  I  received  when  it 
was  my  turn.  It  is  what  I  do  when  I  offer 
food  to  someone  on  the  streets.  It  is  what 
I  receive  when  I  take  Communion.  I  know 
how  to  offer  and  receive  extravagant  love 
with  my  body.  I  am  now  learning  how  to 
do  so  with  my  money. 

I  still  wresde  with  questions  connect- 
ed to  biblical  economics.  I  still  find  many 
of  Jesus'  teachings  about  money  pro- 
foundly challenging.  The  situation  in 
Haiti  still  breaks  my  heart.  But  on  a  very 
deep  level,  something  in  me  has  shifted.  I 
now  hear  Jesus'  economic  challenges  as 
invitations  to  give  and  receive  extravagant 
love.  19 
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Faith  in  Focus 


Alberto  Hurtado,  S.J.,  1901-1952 


Saint  of  the 
Streets 

BY  JAMES  S.  TORRENS 


IN  THE  catholic  understanding,  a 
saint  is  somebody  who  is  all-out  for 
God,  full  of  faith,  hope  and  love. 
Such  a  person,  decidedly,  was  the 
Chilean  Jesuit  Alberto  Hurtado  Cruchaga. 

Hurtado,  born  in  1901,  was  four  years 
old  when  his  father  died,  leaving  his  moth- 
er saddled  with  heavy  debts  and  forced  to 
entrust  her  two  sons  to  the  care  of  one  rel- 
ative after  another.  This  did  not  affect  the 
friendly  and  buoyant  spirit  of  Alberto,  for 
which  he  was  known  all  his  life,  though  it 
ditl  acquaint  him  firsthand  with  the  life  of 
the  poor. 

Hurtado  was  able  to  attend  a  Jesuit 
secondary  school,  Colegio  San  Ignacio,  on 
a  scholarship.  There  he  fell  under  the  spell 
of  Fernando  Vives  Solar,  S.J.,  a  proponent 
of  social  justice  whose  outspokenness 
twice  earned  him  exile  from  Chile.  "To 
him,"  Father  Hurtado  said  later,  "I  owe 
my  priesthood  and  my  social  vocation." 

Alberto  wanted  to  enter  the  Jesuits 
after  the  Colegio,  but  instead  he  had  to 
work  to  support  his  mother.  Meanwhile, 
he  attended  law  school  at  the  Catholic 
University,  where  he  wrote  two  theses  for 
his  degrees,  both  focusing  on  his  interests 
in  social  justice:  one  on  the  regulation  of 
child  labor  and  one  on  domestic  labor.  As 
he  later  told  the  Jesuit  superior  general, 
John  Baptist  Janssens,  "Ever  since  my  uni- 
versity years,  a  strong  inclination  to  social 
action  guided  my  vocation." 

After  entering  the  Society  of  Jesus  in 
1923,  Hurtado  studied  in  Argentina,  as 
well  as  Barcelona,  Spain,  and  Louvain, 
Belgium,  where  he  was  ordained  and 
earned  his  doctorate  in  pedagogy  and  psy- 
chology. In  1936  he  returned  to  Santiago 
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as  a  high  school  and 
university  teacher. 
He  excelled  during 
this  time  as  a  director 
of  young  people  in 
the  Spiritual  Exer- 
cises of  St.  Ignatius. 

During  a  retreat 
for  adults  in  1941, 
Father  Hurtado 
made  an  appeal  on 
behalf  of  the  many 
homeless  street  peo- 
ple in  Santiago.  The 
retreatants  respond- 
ed by  funding  the 
project  with  which 
his  name  has  ever  since  been  identified  in 
Chile,  Hogar  de  Cristo  (Home  of  Christ). 
The  original  Hogar  is  a  huge,  rambling 
building  that  houses  activities  for  youth, 
workshops,  an  infirmary  and  a  refuge  for 
the  homeless.  This  concept  was  later 
replicated  elsewhere  in  the  country. 
Hogar  de  Cristo  eventually  spun  off  a  pro- 
ject called  Viviendas — similar  to  Habitat 
for  Humanity — which  has  spread  to  other 
countries  and  been  tended  for  decades  by 
Josse  van  der  Rest,  S.J. 

Padre  Hurtado  was  steeped  in  the 
papal  social  encyclicals.  Their  teachings 
impelled  him  to  found  a  labor  union  based 
on  their  principles,  the  Asociacion 
Sindical  Chilena.  His  studious  reflections 
upon  ethical  and  social  questions  are 
recorded  in  1 1  books,  especially  the 
provocative  jEs  Chile  un  Pais  Catolico?  (Is 
Chile  a  Catholic  Country?),  which  expressed 
his  indignation  at  finding  so  little  echo  of 
papal  teachings  among  his  fellow 
Chileans. 

Whether  in  writing  or  during  retreats, 
Father  Hurtado  could  put  his  convictions 
trenchantly.  "It  is  easier,"  he  wrote,  "to  be 
benevolent  than  to  be  just."  Individual 


charity,  he  told  retreatants,  "is  a  patch,  an 
aspirin,  whereas  society  requires  an  opera- 
tion." This  concern  led  him,  a  few  mondis 
before  his  death,  to  found  a  monthly  mag- 
azine, Mensaje,  addressing  the  social  and 
cultural,  as  well  as  religious,  state  of  his 
country.  Mensaje  is  today  one  of  the  pre- 
eminent Catholic  publications  in  Latin 
America. 

Father  Hurtado  prayed  long  and  hard. 
He  had  a  strong  eucharistic  piety,  which 
gave  him  eyes  for  the  Lord's  presence  in 
the  mystical  body.  He  saw  Christ  wander- 
ing the  streets  of  Santiago.  "He  himself,  in 
his  mystical  body,  is  dying  ot  tuberculosis 
on  the  street  or  under  a  bridge."  This  was 
his  continuous  theme.  "If  we  don't  see 
Christ  in  the  person  we  rub  elbows  with 
every  moment,  that  is  because  our  faith  is 
tepid  and  our  love  imperfect." 

Alberto  Hurtado  died  of  pancreatic 
cancer  on  Aug.  18,  1952.  Amid  terrible 
pain  he  was  heard  repeating,  "I  am  con- 
tent, Lord."  He  will  be  canonized  by  Pope 
Benedict  XVI  on  Oct.  23. 

During  a  time  when  the  social  gospel 

is  radier  in  eclipse,  we  call  upon  him: 
San  Alben  o,  pray  for  us.  0 
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Seal  up  the  Thunder 


One  of  Nine 


Becoming  Justice 
Blackmun 

Harry  Blackmun's  Supreme  Court 
Journey 

By  Linda  Greenhouse 

Times  Books/Henry  Holt.  28 8p  $25 
ISBN  08050779 IX 

Linda  Greenhouse,  the  Pulitzer  Prize- 
winning  Supreme  Court  reporter  for 
The  New  York  Times,  was  off  duty  when 
in  1989  she  joined  a  huge  march  support- 
ing legal  abortion  in  Washington,  D.C. 
This  was  shortly  before  the  Supreme 
Court  heard  oral  arguments  in  a  major 
abortion  case,  and  other  journalists  criti- 
cized her  participation  in  the  march.  She 
later  told  The  Los  Angeles  Times  she 
had  been  there  "in  a  totally  personal, 
anonymous  capacity  with  some  college 
classmates,"  but  that  she  accepted  her 
editors'  judgment  that  "I  should  not  have 
been  there." 

Given  her  personal  views,  her  book, 
Becoming  Justice  Blackmun,  on  the  late 
Justice  Harry  Blackmun,  author  of  the 
majority  opinion  in  the  case  Roe  v. 
Wade,  is  more  restrained  on  abortion 
and  Roe  than  some  might  expect.  Drawn 
primarily  from  Blackmun's  papers  at  the 
Library  of  Congress,  to  which  she  was 
the  first  journalist  to  have  access, 
Greenhouse's  book  covers  the  abortion, 
death  penalty  and  sex-discrimination 


Ghost  Maps 

Poems  for  Carl  Hruska 

Erin  Noteboom 


Book  Reviews 

cases  and  the  unraveling  of  the  nearly 
lifelong  friendship  between  Blackmun 
and  the  late  Chief  Justice  Warren 
Burger.  (Willa  Cather's  story  "Two 
Friends"  comes  to  mind  here — "some- 
thing broken  that  could  so  easily  have 
been  mended"  and  "something  delightful 
that  was  senselessly  wasted.") 

Greenhouse  writes  well  and  clearly 
on  legal  issues,  avoiding  mind-numbing 
legalese.  But  she  should  have  done  more 
fact-checking  on  Linked  States  v.  Vuitch, 
a  1971  case  in  which  the  Supreme  Court 
greatly  weakened  abortion  restrictions  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Women  with 
unwanted  pregnancies  "were  fortunate," 
she  says,  when  "they  found  their  way  to 
Dr.  Milan  M.  Vuitch,  a  Serbian-born 
gynecologist  who  performed  thousands 
of  safe  abortions  in  his  Washington, 
D.C,  clinic." 

Yet  a  teenager  died  six  days  after  an 
abortion  performed  by  Vuitch  in  1970. 
In  1974,  three  years  after  the  Supreme 
Court  legalized  the  activities  of  Vuitch 
and  other  abortionists  by  interpreting  the 
health  exception  in  the  D.C.  anti-abor- 
tion law  to  include  "psychological  as  well 
as  physical  well-being,"  another  teenager 
died  after  an  abortion  by  Vuitch.  In  1980 
the  same  thing  happened  to  a  3  2 -year-old 
woman.  By  1984  Vuitch  had  botched  so 
many  abortions  that  a  coalition  of  abor- 
tion supporters  came  out  against  him, 
and  the  D.C.  government  shut  him 
down. 

The  Greenhouse  account  of  Justice 
Blackmun's  role  in  Roe  v.  Wade  and  Doe 
v.  Bolton,  the  decisions  that  in  1973 
legalized  abortion  throughout  the  United 
States,  is  competent  as  far  as  it  goes.  But 
she  underplays  the  radicalizing  influence 
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he.  Some,  though,  complain  mainly 
about  the  court's  abruptness.  Had  it 
moved  slowly  and  waited  for  public  opin- 
ion to  "catch  up,"  they  suggest,  the  right- 
to-life  movement  would  not  have 
become  so  strong  and  militant.  Their 
preferred  strategy:  heat  the  water  very 
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public  library,  to  become  a  nurse  because 
nursing  sounded  interesting  and  fun.  I 
went  to  Georgetown  University  and  dis- 
covered that  nursing  was  professionally 
and  intellectually  challenging.  During  my 
first  job  in  a  large  hospital,  I  found  nursing 
was  all  I  hoped  it  would  be. 

But  nursing  today,  as  this  well-docu- 
mented and  disturbing  book  by  award- 
winning  journalist  Suzanne  Gordon 
makes  clear,  is  none  of  those  things. 

Nursing  Against  the  Odds  examines  the 
challenges  of  nursing  from  three  perspec- 
tives: the  nurse-physician  relationship;  the 
media's  portrayal  of  nurses  and  the  nurs- 
ing profession;  and  the  effects  of  managed 
care  and  hospital  restructuring. 

Gordon  traces  the  dysfunctional  rela- 
tionship between  physicians  and  nurses  to 
the  early  days  of  hospitals,  when  physi- 
cians first  feared  that  religious  nurses, 
being  part  of  autonomous  communities, 
would  question  their  hierarchy  of  power. 
Later,  the  author  notes,  physicians  were 
suspicious  that  reforms  by  lay  nurses, 
inspired  by  Florence  Nightingale,  would 
lead  to  over-training  and  ultimately  the 
emancipation  of  women.  From  nursing's 
earliest  days,  nurses  were  treated  with  lit- 
tle respect  and  were  taught  not  to  chal- 
lenge doctors'  orders. 

According  to  Nursing  Against  the  Odds, 
the  situation  has  not  changed  much.  "On 
a  daily  basis,"  writes  Gordon,  "nurses 
work  with  physicians  who  fail  to  commu- 
nicate with  them  about  critical  clinical 
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of  Justice  William  J.  Brennan  Jr.,  Justice 
William  ().  Douglas  and  several  Supreme 
Court  law  clerks.  Blackmun's  initial 
drafts  of  the  two  opinions  were  far  less 
radical  than  the  end  products.  Other  jus- 
tices pushed  him  to  go  further,  especially 
in  protecting  second-trimester  abortions. 
Their  quiet  maneuvers  over  30  years  ago 
help  explain  why  courts  today  keep  over- 
turning bans  on  the  horrific  practice  of 
D&X  (or  partial-birth)  abortion. 

Harry  Blackmun  was  a  decent  man, 
though  too  susceptible  to  pressure  from 
senior  colleagues  and  the  spirit  of  the 
times.  Greenhouse  says  he  told  one 
friend,  soon  after  Roe  came  down,  that  "I 
share  your  abhorrence  for  abortion."  But 
his  experience  with  the  death  penalty  had 
accustomed  him  to  separating  his  person- 
al convictions  from  his  official  work.  He 
personally  opposed  the  death  penalty,  but 
upheld  it  for  years  on  the  bench  because 
he  believed  the  Constitution  allowed  it. 
Later,  though,  he  concluded  it  was  not 
constitutional  as  applied.  Ironically,  his 
opposition  to  capital  punishment  had 
intensified  while  his  abhorrence  for  abor- 
tion had  gone  the  other  way. 

Greenhouse  fails  to  mention  the  key 
passage  in  Doe  v.  Bolton  that  defines 
health  to  include  "all  factors — physical, 
emotional,  psychological,  familial,  and 
the  woman's  age — relevant"  to  her  well- 
being.  Roe  supposedly  protects  abortion 
after  fetal  viability  only  to  preserve  the 
mother's  life  or  health;  but  the  Doe  defi- 
nition of  health  means  that  a  doctor  may 
perform  an  abortion  at  any  time  for  vir- 
tually any  reason.  Because  of  the  failure 
of  major  media  and  pollsters  to  explain 
this  to  the  American  people,  many 
Americans  have  no  idea  how  radical  the 
Roe-Doe  combination  really  is. 

As  Greenhouse  acknowledges,  legal 
scholars'  early  reaction  to  Blackmun's 
Roe  opinion  "ranged  from  tepid  to  with- 
ering." And  it  has  remained  so.  Many 
critics — including  abortion  supporters — 
say  Roe  was  an  anti-democratic  decision 
through  which  the  court  arbitrarily 
imposed  its  own  policy  views  on  the  pub- 
lic. Some,  though,  complain  mainly 
about  the  court's  abruptness.  Had  it 
moved  slowly  and  waited  for  public  opin- 
ion to  "catch  up,"  they  suggest,  the  right- 
to-life  movement  would  not  have 
become  so  strong  and  militant.  Their 
preferred  strategy:  heat  the  water  very 


slowly  so  the  frogs  won't  realize  what  is 
happening  until  they  are  about  to 
become  frog  soup. 

New  York  Times  columnist  David 
Brooks  recently  analyzed  in  detail  how 
Roe  has  poisoned  U.S.  politics  in  a  deep 
way.  Unless  the  decision  is  overturned, 
he  declared,  "politics  will  never  get  bet- 
ter." 

Yet  Roe  may  not  be  overturned 
unless  more  politicians  and  judges  stop 
treating  it  as  a  sacred  cow.  They  could 
start  by  reading  abortion  supporters '  crit- 
icisms of  Roe.  Then  they  should  go  to 
the  heart  of  the  matter — the  way 
Blackmun  and  his  colleagues  ignored  the 
humanity  of  the  unborn.  By  helping 
women  destroy  their  own  children,  they 
did  a  great  injustice  to  both. 

Mary  Meehan 

R.N.'s  in  Crisis 


Nursing  Against  the 
Odds 

How  Health  Care  Cost  Cutting, 
Media  Stereotypes,  and  Medical 
Hubris  Undermine  Nurses  and 
Patient  Care 

By  Suzanne  Gordon 

Cornell  Univ.  Press.  474p  $29.95 
ISBN 0801439760 

When  I  was  in  junior  high,  I  decided,  after 
reading  every  Cherry  Ames  book  in  the 


public  library,  to  become  a  nurse  because 
nursing  sounded  interesting  and  fun.  I 
went  to  Georgetown  University  and  dis- 
covered that  nursing  was  professionally 
and  intellectually  challenging.  During  my 
first  job  in  a  large  hospital,  I  found  nursing 
was  all  I  hoped  it  would  be. 

But  nursing  today,  as  this  well-docu- 
mented and  disturbing  book  by  award- 
winning  journalist  Suzanne  Gordon 
makes  clear,  is  none  of  those  things. 

Nursing  Against  the  Odds  examines  the 
challenges  of  nursing  from  three  perspec- 
tives: the  nurse-physician  relationship;  the 
media's  portrayal  of  nurses  and  the  nurs- 
ing profession;  and  the  effects  of  managed 
care  and  hospital  restructuring. 

Gordon  traces  the  dysfunctional  rela- 
tionship between  physicians  and  nurses  to 
the  early  days  of  hospitals,  when  physi- 
cians first  feared  that  religious  nurses, 
being  part  of  autonomous  communities, 
would  question  their  hierarchy  of  power. 
Later,  the  author  notes,  physicians  were 
suspicious  that  reforms  by  lay  nurses, 
inspired  by  Florence  Nightingale,  would 
lead  to  over-training  and  ultimately  the 
emancipation  of  women.  From  nursing's 
earliest  days,  nurses  were  treated  with  lit- 
tle respect  and  were  taught  not  to  chal- 
lenge doctors'  orders. 

According  to  Nursing  Against  the  Odds, 
the  situation  has  not  changed  much.  "On 
a  daily  basis,"  writes  Gordon,  "nurses 
work  with  physicians  who  fail  to  commu- 
nicate with  them  about  critical  clinical 
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issues,  deny  them  access  to  needed  infor- 
mation and  resources,  subject  them  to  ver- 
bal abuse  when  the)  trj  to  do  their  job, 
and  misinterpret  collegia!  disagreements 
about  clinical  issues  as  c  hallenges  to  med- 
ical authority  and  hierarchy." 

The  consequences  of  diis  dysfunction- 
al relationship  can  be  deadly.  Gordon 
recounts  stories  in  which  physicians' 
ignoring  nurses'  concerns  led  to  unneces- 
sary death  and  injury.  Nearly  as  chilling  is 
a  story  in  which  a  nurse's  opinion  was 
heard  and  the  patient  did  fine.  "The 
patient  was  just  staring  into  space,  almost 


catatonic.  The  nurse  who  was  taking  care 
of  him  told  the  doctor  she  thought  the 
patient  was  having  seizures  and  suggested 
that  they  give  him  Valium.  After  much 
discussion,  the  doctor  finally  agreed.  The 
patient  got  the  Valium  and  woke  right  up. 
Instead  of  thanking  the  nurse,  the  doctor 
said,  'I  hate  it  when  the  nurses  are  right.'" 
The  second  theme  of  Nursing  Against 
the  Odds  is  the  unfavorable  fictional  depic- 
tions of  nurses  that  have  shaped  negative 
attitudes  about  the  nursing  profession. 
From  children's  books  to  movies  to  televi- 
sion shows,  Gordon  says  that  with  few 


exceptions,  "when  they  are  not  depicted  as 
villains,  nurses  tend  to  be  portrayed  as 
bystanders,  spectators  instead  of  central 
participants  in  the  health  care  drama."  For 
example,  in  the  mid-1990's  television 
drama  "Chicago  Hope,"  the  three  central 
characters  were  two  surgeons  and  a  chief 
operating  room  nurse.  While  the  doctors 
were  involved  in  life  and  death  situations, 
week  after  week  the  nurse  fretted  over  her 
failing  marriage. 

Gordon  believes  that  the  media's  con- 
stant trivialization  of  nursing  has  serious 
ramifications  for  real  life  nurses  and  their 
patients:  "Nursing  will  become  attractive 
only  if  it  is  well  paid  and  well  respected. 
For  nurses  to  be  truly  respected,  the  pub- 
lic needs  to  know  what  nurses  really  know 
and  what  they  really  do." 

According  to  Gordon,  hospital 
restructuring — the  book's  third  theme — 
has  posed  the  most  serious  threat  to  nurs- 
ing. Starting  in  the  early  1990's,  the 
growth  of  managed  care  forced  competi- 
tion among  hospitals,  which  led  to  dis- 
counted prices.  Hospitals,  in  an  effort  to 
reduce  costs,  turned  to  management  con- 
sultants and  a  cadre  of  young  M.B.A.'s 
who  applied  models  and  formulas  from 
industry. 

Since  nursing  received  the  largest 
share  of  the  hospitals'  labor  budgets, 
observes  Gordon,  nursing  was  not  only  a 
logical,  but  an  easy  place  to  start  cutting 
costs.  "The  stage  was  thus  set  to  target 
nurses  for  massive  layoffs,  to  deprofession- 
alize  the  nursing  practice,  to  jeopardize 
quality  patient  care,  and  ultimately,  to  cre- 
ate a  massive  shortage  of  nursing  care  and 
the  nurses  who  would  provide  it." 

Promising  millions  of  dollars  in  sav- 
ings, consultants  "restructured"  nursing 
staffs,  claiming  to  create  "patient-centered 
care,"  which  was  an  Orwellian  way  of 
describing  the  very  opposite.  Inadequately 
trained  nurse's  aides  replaced  many 
licensed  nurses  at  the  bedside.  Most  clini- 
cal specialists  lost  their  jobs,  and  in  many 
hospitals  more  than  half  the  nursing 
supervisors  were  fired.  Nurses  who  com- 
plained about  the  changes  were  called 
obstructionists  and  told  they  were  inter- 
fering with  progress. 

Staffing  was  cut  and  patient  acuity 
increased.  Patients  were  sicker,  as  man- 
aged care  drove  down  lengths  of  stay,  so 
workloads  became  more  intense.  Nurses 
worked  through  breaks  and  were  asked  to 
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take  on  additional  shifts.  They  experi- 
enced chronic  stress,  injuries  and  hurnout. 
Lower  standards  led  to  accidents.  As  one 
nurse  told  Gordon,  "When  you're  given 
20  patients  when  you  should  have  six,  well, 
you're  only  so  good." 

A  nurse  from  Beth  Israel  Hospital  in 
Boston,  once  famous  for  its  nursing  excel- 
lence, is  quoted  by  Gordon  as  saying:  "It 
can  be  a  wonderful  career.  It  involves  you 
intellectually,  spiritually,  creatively....  If 
you  have  the  leadership  and  the  tools,  it's 
all  of  that.  At  the  B.I.  we  had  all  that.  And 
then  they  took  it  all  away." 

The  result  has  been  overwhelming 
dissatisfaction  among  nurses,  leading  to 
the  severe  nursing  shortage  we  have  today. 
Many  nurses,  unhappy  with  mandatory 
overtime  and  longer  shifts,  left  the  profes- 
sion. "When  nurses  believe  that  exit  is 
their  only  option,  they  are  really  express- 
ing their  profound  sense  of  defeat.  In 
effect,  they  are  raising  a  white  flag  and 
admitting  that  the  work  of  caring  for  the 
sick  is  not  good,  will  never  be  any  good, 
and  thus,  the  only  way  to  adapt  is  to  get  in 
and  out  as  quickly  as  possible." 

Nursing  Against  the  Odds  is  an  impor- 
tant book.  It  is  likely  to  serve  as  the  cata- 
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lyst  for  frank  discussion  among  nurses, 
physicians  and  health  care  administrators. 
"Is  this  true?"  they  will  ask.  "And  if  it  is, 
what  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?" 

Julie  Trocchio 

Bible  and  Battle 

Seal  up  the  Thunder 

By  Erin  Noteboom 

Wolsak  and  Wynn  (Toronto).  79p  $15 
ISBN  1894981004 

Ghost  Maps 

Poems  for  Carl  Hruska 

By  Erin  Noteboom 

Wolsak  and  Wynn  (Toronto).  95p  $15 
ISBN 0919891908 

Erin  Noteboom,  born  in  Iowa,  is  now  a 
Canadian  writer  whose  two  recent  books 
illustrate  a  classic  division  of  poetry  into  the 
genres  of  narrative  and  lyric. 

Seal  up  the  Thunder  derives  its  title  from 
the  Book  of  Revelation,  "Seal  up  what  the 
thunder  has  said,  and  do  not  write  it  down" 
(10:4).  The  poetry  here  is  extensively  lyric, 


Do  you  have  a 
child  or 

grandchild  going 
to  a  non-CaTholic 
college? 

Give  them  a 
Catholic  education. 


that  is  to  say,  imaginative  and  rhythmic.  It 
is  based  mostly  on  the  Old  Testament, 
which  Noteboom  calls  the  First 
Testament. 

In  homage  to  the  opening  of  the  Book 
of  Genesis,  the  poet  offers  "Suffrage  to 
Water,"  a  litany  of  praises  of  water  and  cau- 
tions about  water.  The  same  playful 
impulse  is  active  in  her  listing  of  the  insects 
and  animals  that  swarmed  out  of  the  ark,  in 
"After  the  Flood."  She  sketches  a  series  of 
biblical  characters,  giving  her  own  compas- 
sionate slant.  Cain  wakes  up  to  some 
understanding  about  himself  and  God. 
Moses,  within  view  of  the  Promised  Land, 
declines  to  proceed:  "Show  me  the  honey- 
place  but  do  not  take  me  any  further." 
Delilah  is  painted  as  a  woman  of  contradic- 
tions. Sarah  "of  the  seven  grooms,"  while 
wary  of  the  stranger  Tobias,  sees  a  spark  of 
hope  in  him.  Ezekiel  in  the  field  of  bones 
hears  the  divine  voice  saying,  "The  dead 
may  speak  with  tongues  you  should  not 
hear." 

Central  to  this  book  is  the  author's 
striking  version  of  numerous  psalms  and 
wisdom  writings.  She  includes  an  evocative 
love  poem  for  her  husband,  suggested  by 
the  Song  of  Solomon,  and  entitled,  "as  the 
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foxglove  loves  the  fur  of  the  bee." 
Treating  various  psalms,  Noteboom  goes 
to  the  marrow  of  each,  its  actual  subject 
and  mood,  which  she  transcribes  in  her 
own  way,  as  in  these  opening  lines  to 
Psalm  131: 

But  I  have  burned  to  the  waterline 
But  I  have  aied  myself  like  a  child  to 
sleep 

'  But  I  have  stilled  and  quieted  my  soul 

The  Bible  abounds  in  proverbs  and 
wisdom  sayings  that  expose  the  weakness 
and  contrariness  of  humanity. 
Noteboom's  poems  follow  that  lead,  as  in 
"Heart-Cuckoo  God":  "Pain  takes  me/ 
with  his  axe  to  the  head./  I  cry  out/  and 
like  a  lover  he/  takes  me  again.  If  I  beg  / 
what  answers?  Heart's  cuckoo."  Her 
poems  "De  Profundis,"  "Job's  plea"  and 
"Book  of  Wisdom"  capture  this  constant 
swing  between  fallibility  and  faith, 
between  our  confession  of  our  limits  and 
our  recourse  to  God. 

Seal  up  the  Thunder  shows  us  how  to 
probe  the  Scriptures,  how  to  prayerfully 
and  imaginatively  steep  our  own  experi- 
ence and  our  own  milieu  in  the  inspired 
text  so  as  to  get  our  own  proper  sense 
from  the  sense  of  Scripture. 

Ghost  Maps  is  a  set  of  reconstructed 
memories  by  a  veteran  of  the  Battle  of  the 
Bulge,  that  desperate  German  counterof- 
fensive  in  the  Ardennes  forest  near  the 
end  of  World  War  II.  The  poet  built 


these  narratives  out  of  six  months  of 
weekly  interviews  with  a  veteran  in 
Omaha,  Neb.  He  asked  her  to  withhold 
his  name,  so  "Carl  Hruska"  is  fictional. 
She  drew  on  what  he  said  to  intersperse  a 
number  of  brief  monologues  with  the 
third-person  vignettes  of  those  dreadful 
days.  Her  aim  was  faithfulness  to  the 
frostbite  and  blanketing  snow,  the  sud- 
denness of  wounds  and  death  and  the 
fiancee  back  home  in  the  Midwest  where 
prisoners  of  war  were  doing  the  heavy 
work. 

Each  incident  of  Ghost  Maps  is  sharply 
worded,  with  admirable  economy.  Carl's 
comments  on  the  noise  of  artillery  in  bat- 
tle, for  instance:  "No  dog  can  stand  it." 
The  glimpses  of  battle  are  permeated  by 
the  numbing  cold,  as  in  the  poem  "Ice": 

They  slept  in  stooks — standing, 
leaning  in  like  sheaves  of  wheat, 
their  wordless  breath 
a  fog  between  them, 

their  tangled  lashes  sealed 
as  if  with  coins  of  silver. 

The  poems  in  Ghost  Maps  add  up  to  a 
vivid  history.  The  defining  episode  is  a 
fusillade  that  shatters  Carl's  leg  and  sends 
him  home  as  an  amputee.  The  views  of 
his  return  and  his  50  years  as  husband  and 
father  let  us  appreciate  the  continuing 
stamp  left  on  his  life  by  that  winter  in  the 
Ardennes.  James  S.  Torrens 
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BEST-SELLING  religious,  sacred,  contemporary 
and  classical  music  on  CD  at  www.america- 
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INSPIRING,  DYNAMIC  PREACHING.  Parish  mis- 
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Positions 

LA  SALLE  UNIVERSITY  invites  applications  for 
the  position  of  CHAIRPERSON  OF  THE 
RELIGION  DEPARTMENT  at  the  associ- 
ate/full professor  level.  Candidates  with  dis- 
tinguished teaching  and  scholarship  records 
land  administrative  experience/potential  are 
sought  to  lead  a  department  of  10  faculty 
members  serving  2,500  undergraduate  and 
graduate  students  annually.  The  successful 
candidate  must  be  qualified  to  teach  various 
courses  in  a  reduced  schedule  that  can  include 
Catholic  theology,  Christology,  moral  theolo- 
gy and  contemporary  Catholicism.  The  Chair 
manages  the  department's  administrative 
activities  and  exercises  leadership  by  working 
with  faculty  to  further  develop  the  academic 
objectives  of  the  departtnent  and  by  promot- 
ing teaching  excellence,  individual  research 
and  scholarly  achievement.  La  Salle 
University  is  a  Roman  Catholic  university  in 
the  tradition  of  the  De  La  Salle  Christian 
Brothers  and  welcomes  candidates  who  can 
contribute  to  its  unique  educational  mission. 
For  a  complete  mission  statement,  visit  the 
Web  site  at  www.lasalle.edu.  Candidates 
should  submit  an  application  letter  (non-elec- 
tronic) that  discusses  qualifications  for  depart- 
mental leadership  in  a  Lasallian  and  Catholic 
university,  curriculum  vitae,  evidence  of 
teaching  excellence  and  scholarly  achieve- 
ment, and  contact  information  for  three  refer- 
ences to:  Geffrey  Kelly,  Chair,  Religion 
Department,  La  Salle  University,  1900  West 
Olney  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  PA  19141-1199. 
Review  of  applications  will  begin  on  or  before 
Dec.  1.  AA/EOE. 

SEEKING  A  CHALLENGING,  faith-based  social 
justice  ministry?  A  vibrant  ecumenical  labor 
relations  membership  organization,  spon- 
sored by  the  Boston  Archdiocese,  is  looking 
for  a  member  of  the  clergy  or  religious  as 
Assistant  Director,  with  potential  for 
advancement.  With  roots  in  the  Catholic 
labor  school  tradition,  The  Labor  Guild  is  a 
tripartite  interfaith  organization  of  1,000 
members — arbitrators,  attorneys,  academics, 
union  officers  and  human  resource  managers. 
In  addition  to  its  night  school,  the  Labor 
Guild  programs  include:  professional  confer- 
ences, publication  of  a  guidebook  on  worker 
rights,  oversight  of  labor  elections,  mediation 
and  counseling  activities.  Applicants  should 
|  have  an  outgoing  personality  and  basic  knowl- 
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edge  of  economics,  social  ethics  and  adminis- 
tration. Will  train  as  necessary.  Resume  to: 
Rev.  Edward  F.  Boyle,  S.J.,  The  Labor  Guild, 
85  Commercial  Street,  Weymouth,  MA 
02188;  Ph:  (781)  340-7887;  e-mail: 
laborguild@aol.com. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  DALLAS  announces  a  posi- 
tion opening  for  a  three-year  Tschoepe  Chair 
of  Homiletics  to  be  in  residence  at  the 
Institute  for  Religious  and  Pastoral  Studies 
(I.R.P.S.)  to  begin  July  1,  2006.  The  professor 
will  both  teach  for  I.R.P.S.  and  act  as  a 
resource  to  the  Roman  Catholic  dioceses  of 
Dallas,  Fort  Worth  and  Tyler.  Interested  par- 
ties should  submit  by  Feb.  1,  2006,  a  cover 
letter,  C.V.  and  contact  information  for  three 
references  to:  Search  Committee,  Tschoepe 
Chair  of  Homiletics  Institute  for  Religious 
and  Pastoral  Studies,  1845  E.  Northgate 
Drive,  Irving,  TX  75062.  For  more  informa- 
tion about  the  I.R.P.S.,  please  visit  our  Web 
site  at  www.udallas.edu/irps;  e-mail:  boone®- 
udallas.edu 

Position  Sought 

SPANISH  TRANSLATOR,  Luis  Baudry,  special- 
ized in  Catholic  issues  (theology,  canon  law,  etc.). 
Books-articles-brochures-ads.  Ph:  (646)  257- 
4165;  e-mail:  translations@louisbaudry.com. 

Workshops 

TOSCANAAMERICANA  WORKSHOPS:  Travel/- 
write  with  Mary  Donnarumma  Sharnick  in 
Cortona,  Italy.  Web  site:  http://hometown 
.aol.com/upcoevents/landscapeofcharacterhome- 
page.html. 


Insights  and  Answers 

Bishop  Donald  W.  Trautman's  chal- 
lenging article,  "Our  Daily  Bread" 
(10/3),  raised  many  concerns  about  the 
function  of  the  World  Synod  of  Bishops 
in  pursuit  of  its  mission.  I  urge  him, 
once  the  current  meeting  of  the  synod 
is  over,  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  his 
insights  and  his  answers,  if  there  are 
any,  to  his  questions. 

John  E.  Dean 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Feeling  Sent 

I  have  just  finished  reading  your  excel- 
lent Oct.  3  issue.  It  was  exciting  to  read 
Bishop  Donald  W.  Trautman's  chal- 
lenge to  the  World  Synod  of  Bishops 
to  tackle  real  and  basic  issues  con- 
fronting the  celebration  of  the 
Eucharist.  I  hope  his  spirit  will  be  a 
common  one  among  all  the  bishops  at 
their  meeting  in  Rome. 

Prompted  by  "Sending  Lis  Forth," 
by  Michael  S.  Driscoll  (10/3),  I  would 
like  to  pass  on  a  recollection  of  the 
closing  of  a  Mass  I  still  remember  after 
many  years.  It  was  Pentecost  Sunday. 
The  priest  focused  on  the  Eucharist  in 
much  the  same  fashion  as  Michael 


Driscoll,  using  the  Gospel  words,  "As 
the  Father  has  sent  me,  so  I  send  you." 
It  was  also  the  weekend  of  Memorial 
Day  and  the  Indianapolis  500  race.  The 
priest  asked  if  anyone  in  the  congrega- 
tion knew  how  the  race  began.  Of 
course  the  answer  was,  "Drivers,  start 
your  engines!"  He  noted  that  is  how 
people  should  leave  this  celebration,  so 
he  ended  the  Mass  with  the  usual, 
"The  Mass  is  ended..."  then  paused  and 
added  with  outstretched  hands,  "And 
O.K.  people..."  at  which  the  congrega- 
tion added  without  any  prompting, 
"Start  your  engines!" 

A  young  boy  about  five  pews  from 
the  front  broke  into  an  impromptu, 
"Rummm,  rummm,  rummm." 
Laughing,  the  priest  added,  "Boy,  did 
he  get  the  message,  or  not?"  The  Mass 
ended  and  I  really  felt  sent! 

William  J.  Peters 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Genial  Buzz 

Congratulations  on  your  terrific  special 
issue  for  the  synod  (10/3).  It  was  a  won- 
derful synthesis  of  contemporary 
eucharistic  theology,  especially  welcome 
as  we  seem  to  be  experiencing  a  move 
toward  re-objectifying  the  Eucharist 
and  separating  it  from  the  celebration 
of  Mass.  And  speaking  of  Mass,  I  partic- 
ularly appreciated  Michael  S.  Driscoll's 
reflection  on  the  need  for  greater  atten- 
tion to  the  sending  rite  at  our  celebra- 
tions of  the  Eucharist.  Eveiy  time  I  am 
invited  to  "join  in  the  recessional 
hymn"  it  sets  my  teeth  on  edge,  as  if  we 
need  to  sing  the  "important"  ministers 
down  the  aisle,  after  which  the  gathered 
assembly  just  sort  of  drifts  away  amid  a 
buzz  of  genial  conversation. 

George  M.  Miller 
Reading,  Mass. 

Central  Element 

Bishop  Donald  W.  Trautman's  article 
on  the  instrumentum  loboris  for  the 
World  Synod  of  Bishops  on  the 
Eucharist  (10/3),  seems  to  be  at  least 
indirectly  addressed  to  the  bishops 
who  will  participate  in  the  synod. 

He  addresses  the  two  major  issues 
facing  bishops  and  priests  in  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  in  many  other 
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parts  of  the  world  ite  right  of 

the  faithful  to  da  and  the 

shortage  of  priests  that  makes  that  right 
a  nearly  meaningless  theological  dream 
in  far  too  many  places.  With  the  long 
list  of  things  that  are  'already  decided 
and  therefore  not  open  for  any  further 
discussion,"  our  bishops  usually  have 
only  two  choices  in  response  to  the 
growing  number  of  Catholic  parish- 
ioners and  the  dwindling  number  of 
priest  pastors  to  minister  to  them: 
either  assign  more  parishes  to  already 
overworked  and  aging  priests,  or 
close/consolidate  more  parishes  and 
then  assign  larger  congregations  to 
fewer  priests. 

My  thanks  to  Bishop  Trautman  for 
his  effort  to  remind  his  fellow  bishops 
and  the  curia  in  Rome  about  this  most 
central  element  of  our  Catholic  faith. 

(Rev.)  Kenneth  P.  Lohrmeyer 
Minneapolis,  Kan. 

Leadership 

A  thousand  thanks  for  bringing  us 
Bishop  Donald  W.  Trautman's  penetrat- 
ing insights  into  the  role  of  liturgy  in  our 


church.  Most  especially,  thanks  for  hav- 
ing shown  us  an  approach  to  leadership 
which  is  more  pastoral,  dignified  and 
likely  to  be  productive  than  the  avenue 
of  acquiescence.  The  special  issue  for  the 
synod  is  a  gift  to  the  church. 

(Rev.)  Brian  M.  Rafferty 
Pasadena,  Md. 

Make  a  Difference 

Your  editorial  "Loss  and  Gain,"  on 
Catholic  education,  (9/19)  hit  home  for 
me  and,  I'm  sure,  for  others.  A  recent 
edition  of  The  National  Catholic 
Reporter  ran  an  article  entitled  "Does 
Catholic  Education  Make  a  Difference?" 
Results  of  their  analysis  found  what  we 
Catholic  school  parents  have  known  all 
along — namely,  that  "Catholic  schooling 
pays  off  in  a  number  of  ways."  Among 
some  of  the  benefits  attributed  to  attend- 
ing Catholic  schools  were  "achieving  a 
higher  level  of  education,"  "greater  edu- 
cational attainment"  and,  later  in  life, 
"higher  household  income." 

But  most  important,  and  indeed  the 
real  reason  we  send  our  child  to  our  local 
Catholic  school,  is  the  spiritual  connec- 


tions nurtured  in  our  schools,  as  the  arti- 
cle pointed  out,  that  showed  "the 
strongest  effects  of  Catholic  education." 
They  found  that  those  who  received 
Catholic  education  are  more  likely  to  say 
that  "they  pray  regularly,"  that  "they 
would  never  leave  the  Catholic  Church," 
that  they  are  highly  committed  to  the 
mission  of  the  church,  that  they  have  "a 
stronger  attachment  to  die  church"  and 
that  their  relationship  to  the  church  is 
"quite  important"  to  their  lives. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  our  fami- 
ly continues  to  believe  in,  and  will  work 
for,  the  success  of  our  local  Catholic 
schools.  It  seems  clear  that  the  answer 
to  the  question  "Does  Catholic  educa- 
tion make  a  difference?"  is  a  resounding 
yes. 

Patrick  Goodman 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Loss  of  Life 

Rabbi  A.  James  Rudin's  article,  "A 
Jewish-Catholic  Friendship"  (8/29),  was 
a  magnificent  tribute  to  Cardinal  John 
O'Connor;  it  also  reflects  very  kindly  on 
Rabbi  Rudin  and  his  work  with  the 
Catholic  community.  But  there  was  one 
point  he  made  that  cannot  go  unchal- 
lenged. In  refuting  the  analogy  between 
the  Holocaust  and  abortion,  Rabbi 
Rudin  writes,  "Abortion  is  a  matter  of 
choice,  however  painful  or  regrettable. 
The  murdered  Jewish  victims  during  the 
Holocaust  had  no  choice." 

I  was  astonished  to  read  this.  Make 
no  mistake  about  it,  no  unborn  child 
who  has  had  his  life  snuffed  out  at  the 
hands  of  an  abortionist  has  ever  elected 
to  die.  And  if  abortion  does  not  result  in 
the  loss  of  innocent  human  life,  what 
exactly  is  regrettable  about  it?  Rabbi 
Rudin's  exclusive  interest  in  the  rights  of 
the  mother — to  the  wholesale  dismissal 
of  any  competing  right  on  the  part  of 
her  child — is  disturbing. 

William  A.  Donohue 
President,  Catholic  League 
for  Religious  and  Civil  Rights 
New  York,  N.Y. 
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The  Word 

If  We  Only  Have  Love' 

Thirtieth  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (A),  Oct.  23,  2005 

Readings:  Ex  22:20-26;  Ps  18:2A  47,  51;  1  Thes  l:5c-10;  Mt  22:34-40 

"Which  commandment  of  the  law  is  the  greatest?"  (Mt  22:36) 


EVERY  ONCE  IN  A  WHILE,  the 
world  of  popular  music  brings 
forth  a  song  that  can  captivate 
our  minds  with  its  beautiful  sim- 
plicity and  can  lift  our  yearning  souls 
heavenward.  Jacques  Brel's  "If  We  Only 
Have  Love"  is  such  a  song.  The  melody  is 
easy  enough  to  grasp  after  singing  only  a 
few  bars,  but  it  is  the  lyrics  of  the  12  short 
stanzas  that  touch  us  deeply: 

If  we  only  have  love 

With  our  aims  open  wide 
Then  the  young  and  the  old 

Will  stand  at  our  side. 

If  we  only  have  love 

We  can  melt  all  the  guns 
And  then  give  a  new  world 

To  our  daughters  and  sons. 

Then  with  nothing  at  all 

But  the  little  we  are 
Well  have  conquered  all  time 

All  space,  the  sun  and  the  stars. 

Some  critics  might  think  that  the 
words  of  this  ballad  are  trite  and  the 
melody  monotonous.  But  no  one  can 
question  the  profundity  and  challenge  of 
the  sentiments  expressed,  sentiments  that 
reflect  the  message  of  today's  readings. 

The  law  of  biblical  Israel  has  often 
been  erroneously  characterized  as  legalis- 
tic. Today's  passage  from  Exodus,  taken 
from  the  section  of  the  book  that  contains 
covenant  law,  paints  an  entirely  different 
picture.  It  depicts  a  nation  concerned  with 
z  its  most  vulnerable  members.  We  should 

z 

o  remember  that  this  was  a  patriarchal  soci- 

<  ety,  where  those  with  no  male  patron  had 
"  little,  if  any,  legal  protection.  In  Israel, 

<  three  such  vulnerable  groups  were  the 


dianne  bergant,  c.s.a.,  is  professor  of  bib- 
lical studies  at  Catholic  Theological  Union 
in  Chicago. 


widows,  orphans  and  aliens.  Here  they 
represent  all  vulnerable  people  in  need  of 
protection. 

The  reading  contains  a  warning 
against  taking  advantage  of  the  less  fortu- 
nate. God's  wrath  will  flare  up  against 
such  exploitation;  God  will  hear  their 
prayers  and  will  show  them  compassion.  It 
is  largely  because  of  such  passages  that  the 
church's  writings  about  social  justice  in 
the  1960's  used  the  phrase  "preferential 
option  for  the  poor."  This  phrase  must  be 
understood  within  the  context  of  the 
covenant.  As  covenant  partners  of  God, 
we  have  the  serious  responsibility  of  car- 
ing for  the  disadvantaged  covenant  mem- 
bers among  us.  If  we  fail  to  do  so,  God  will 
side  with  them.  In  other  words,  enjoyment 
of  covenant  blessings  will  be  ours  "if  we 
only  have  love." 

The  Gospel  account  is  well  known.  A 
lawyer,  an  expert  in  interpretation  of  the 
Law,  asked  Jesus  which  of  die  current  613 
prohibitions  and  prescriptions  was  the 
greatest.  Well  versed  in  his  religious  tradi- 
tion, Jesus  quoted  two  passages:  "You  shall 
love  the  Lord  your  God"  (Dt  6:5),  and 
"You  shall  love  your  neighbor  as  yourself 
(Lev  19:18).  That  he  knew  the  Law  was 
not  remarkable.  What  was  astounding  was 
the  way  he  linked  these  two  prescriptions. 
He  placed  love  of  neighbor  alongside  love 
of  God.  In  fact,  he  insisted  that  "the  whole 
Law  and  the  prophets  [the  entire  religious 
tradition]  depend  on  these  two  command- 
ments." 

The  psalm  lists  some  of  the  reasons 
for  loving  God.  God  is  our  strength,  our 
rock,  our  fortress,  our  deliverer;  God  is 
our  shield,  the  horn  of  our  salvation,  our 
stronghold.  God  cares  for  us  as  no  other 
can  care  for  us,  and  so  we  love  God.  But 
why  should  we  love  our  neighbor?  What 
does  that  person  do  for  us?  And  who  is  our 
neighbor?  (In  Leviticus,  neighbor  refers  to 
other  Israelites,  other  members  of  the 
covenant  community.  Jesus  will  ultimately 


expand  the  meaning  of  the  term  to  include 
those  outside  the  community  as  well.)  We 
are  to  love  others,  because  with  them  we 
are  in  covenant  with  God,  and  we  show 
our  love  for  God  by  the  way  we  love  them. 

For  the  Thessalonian  Christians,  Paul 
was  an  example  of  one  who  loves  both 
God  and  neighbor.  In  his  love  of  God,  he 
unselfishly  poured  out  his  life  for  those  for 
whom  he  ministered.  Without  being  spe- 
cific, he  applauded  the  Thessalonians  for 
imitating  him  and  the  Lord  as  they 
"became  a  model  for  all  the  believers," 
presumably  in  the  way  they  loved  God  and 
others. 

The  words  of  Jacques  Brel  could  be 
heard  as  a  clarion  call  to  create  a  new 
world.  This  world  will  be  the  kind  of 
covenant  community  depicted  in  Exodus; 
it  will  be  the  reign  of  God  as  proclaimed 
by  Jesus.  The  world  envisioned  by  these 
readings  is  a  world  in  which  we  warmly 
embrace  the  young  and  the  old,  rather 
than  exploit  them  for  our  own  purposes.  It 
is  a  world  in  which  we  bequeath  peace  and 
prosperity  to  the  next  generation,  rather 
than  war  and  the  debt  that  it  incurs.  It  is  a 
world  in  which  we  recognize  that  despite 
our  own  lowliness,  the  power  of  God  can 
work  within  us  to  create  something  mar- 
velous. We  will  not  be  limited  by  the  con- 
fines of  time  or  space;  we  will  find  our 
place  in  the  vast  scope  of  creation  along 
with  the  sun  and  the  stars.  By  the  grace  of 
God,  we  can  really  accomplish  great 
things,  "if  we  only  have  love." 

Dianne  Bergant 

Praying  With  Scripture 

•  What  can  you  do  to  alleviate  the 
suffering  of  someone  less  fortunate 
than  yourself? 

•  In  what  ways  might  you  "become  a 
model  for  all  the  believers"? 

•  Make  the  psalm  response  your 
prayer  today. 
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Reasons  for  Hope  in 
a  Difficult  Time. 

Pastoral  Conference 

November  1 2, 2005 
9:30  am  -  2:30  pm 

Keynote  by  Fr.  William  Barry,  S.J. 

This  conference  is  presented  by  the  Editor 
and  staff  members  of  the  quarterly  magazine 
Human  Development 
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with  Rev.  Gerard  J.  McGlone,  S.J. 

"Discipleship  as  Peace-Building: 
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Becoming  Instruments  ofTransformation" 
with  Luisa  M.  Saffiotti,  Ph.D. 
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for  more  information. 
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FT;  IN; ;  Ol  i  ( >F  PRIS(  >N,  I  had  no 
job  and  no  place  to  go,  so  I 
ended  up  in  a  shelter  in 
Brooklyn,"  said  Jose  Carrero. 
A  recent  graduate  of  the  Ready,  Willing  & 
Able  program  of  the  Doe  Fund,  which  helps 
homeless  people  become  independent,  Jose 
spoke  these  words  at  its  annual  graduation 
ceremony  in  a  packed  Wallace  Hall,  the 
undercroft  of  St.  Ignatius  Loyola,  the  Jesuit 
church  on  Manhattan's  Upper  East  Side. 
Watching  from  my  seat  near  the  middle  of 
the  hall,  I  could  not  help  but  feel  grateful 
that  this  handsome  space  had  been  made 
available  for  a  gathering  of  low-income 
New  Yorkers — now  dressed  in  their  best 
clothes  for  an  occasion  that  emphasized 
their  dignity  as  human  beings,  deserving  of 
a  respect  too  seldom  accorded  them. 

Jose  described  his  struggle  with  addic- 
tion and  the  violence  of  prison  life,  and 
bursts  of  applause  periodically  interrupted 
him  as  he  spoke  of  the  upward  steps  that 
marked  that  difficult  climb.  And  no  wonder. 
Here  was  a  true 
resurrection 
account,  that  of  a 
person  who  had 


Of  Many  Things 


I  doing  to  myself?'"  He  flushed  his  remain- 
ing drugs  down  the  toilet.  "And  then  I 
opened  the  Bible  and  began  to  read."  His 
focus  became  the  23  rd  Psalm — a  psalm  that 
has  remained  a  mainstay  of  his  life.  During 
that  early  period  of  self-transformation,  he 
explained,  "I  stopped  blaming  others  for 
what  I  had  done  to  myself,  thinking  every- 
body owed  me  something.  And  that,"  he 
added,  "was  like  freeing  myself  of  a  bur- 
den." 

After  Jose  was  released  from  prison,  a 
case  manager  at  the  shelter  asked  him,  as  he 
asked  all  the  new  men,  "Are  you  ready,  will- 
ing and  able?"  Unclear  at  first  what  that 
curious  question  might  mean,  Jose  never- 
theless signed  up  for  the  Doe  Fund's  core 
program,  known  by  those  very  words. 
Initially  he  did  well,  but  on  a  visit  to  his  old 
neighborhood,  he  briefly  relapsed  into  drug 
use.  A  urine  test  revealed  the  lapse,  and  he 
was  called  in  by  the  program  staff  for  a  "sit- 
down."  "I  need  some  help,"  he  admitted, 
and  he  was  offered  a  28-day  drug  rehabilita- 
tion program. 
But  first  he  had 
to  see  his  parole 
officer.  On  the 


moved  from 
death  to  life  through  his  own  determina- 
tion, and  with  the  Doe  Fund's  support.  The 
fund  is  named  for  "Mama"  Doe,  a  homeless 
woman  whose  true  identity  has  never  been 
discovered.  She  froze  to  death  after  being 
expelled  from  Grand  Central  Terminal  on 
Christmas  1985. 

Jose  later  visited  America  House  to  tell 
me  more  of  his  story.  Beaten  by  an  alco- 
holic father  who  abandoned  the  family 
when  Jose  was  10,  he  ended  up  in  a  group 
home.  He  ran  away  and  by  age  12  was  sell- 
ing drugs  on  the  street.  Arrested  and  con- 
victed under  New  York  State's  harsh 
Rockefeller  drug  laws  to  8  and  1/3  to  25 
years,  he  spent  his  youth  and  young  adult 
life  behind  bars.  He  was  17  when  he  went 
in,  39  at  his  release — virtually  all  of  his 
young  adulthood  had  been  swept  away  by 
the  time  he  finally  emerged. 

To  defend  himself  from  predatory 

s  while  incarcerated,  Jose  used  home- 

Dapons.  The  resultant  encounters 
his  being  placed  in  solitary  confine- 
h<  box."  Even  there  he  had  access 
'i  he  used  "so  I  could  live,"  as 
i  ;h  he  spent  five  years  in 

:onditions  of  the  box,  it 
i     xperienced  what  he 
akening.  "One  night," 
id  ihought,  'What  am 


way,  he  thought 
of  running.  "But  I  was  tired  of  running,"  he 
said,  and  to  his  surprise  and  relief,  his 
parole  officer,  instead  of  declaring  him  to  be 
in  violation  of  the  conditions  of  his  parole, 
said:  "I'll  work  with  you."  Having  complet- 
ed a  month's  drug  rehabilitation,  he  was 
given  a  second  chance  with  Ready,  Willing 
&  Able. 

Jose  became  part  of  the  program's  street 
cleaning  crew.  Their  neat  blue  uniforms 
with  the  Doe  Fund  logo  are  a  familiar  sight 
in  various  New  York  City  neighborhoods. 
After  proving  himself  in  that  capacity,  he 
was  sent  on  a  job  interview  to  a  dialysis  clin- 
ic. So  impressed  was  the  interviewer  by 
Jose's  determination  that  instead  of  hiring 
him  as  a  maintenance  worker,  she  hired  him 
as  a  dialysis  technician.  He  loves  his  work 
because,  as  he  told  me,  it  means  helping  oth- 
ers. With  further  study,  he  hopes  to  become 
a  certified  dialysis  nurse. 

Of  the  thousands  who  have  completed  the 
Doe  Fund's  program,  over  half  have  stabi- 
lized their  lives.  Will  Jose  remain  one  of 
them?  After  speaking  with  him  at  America 
House,  I  am  betting  on  it.  His  story  shows 
that  motivated  homeless  people — given 
strong  support  like  that  provided  by  the  Doe 
Fund — can  develop  previously  unrealized 
gifts  and  become  self-sustaining  members  of 
the  community.     George  M.  Anderson,  SJ. 
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EditoriaS 


In  Search  of 
Consensus 

AS  THE  U.S.  SENATE  BEGAN  its  confirmation 
debate  on  President  Bush's  nomination  of 
Judge  John  G.  Roberts  Jr.  for  chief  justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  outcome  of  that 
debate  seemed  assured:  Judge  Roberts 
would  be  confirmed  as  the  nation's  1 7th  chief  justice  with 
overwhelming  approval  by  Senate  Republicans  and  signif- 
icant support  from  Senate  Democrats.  But  the  refusal  of 
the  majority  of  Senate  Democrats  to  support  the  presi- 
dent's nominee  was  another  sad  index  of  the  polarization 
in  Washington  that  makes  bipartisan  consensus  on  critical 
national  issues  so  elusive. 

In  nominating  Judge  Roberts,  the  president,  like  every 
president  before  him,  chose  an  individual  who  seemed  to 
share  his  fundamental  political  views.  As  a  young  lawyer, 
Judge  Roberts  had  served  in  the  Republican  administra- 
tions of  Ronald  Reagan  and  George  H.  W.  Bush.  After 
leaving  government  service,  Judge  Roberts,  as  a  partner  in 
a  prestigious  Washington  law  firm,  established  an  enviable 
record  as  one  of  the  nation's  outstanding  appellate 
lawyers.  In  2003,  President  Bush  appointed  him  to  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
Circuit. 

Even  Democratic  senators  who  voted  against  his 
nomination  recognized  in  John  Roberts  an  individual  of 
remarkable  intellectual  gifts,  with  a  collegial  tempera- 
ment that  bodes  well  for  his  duties  as  chief  justice.  In  his 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  Judge 
Roberts  insisted  that  he  had  no  "overarching  judicial  phi- 
losophy" and  believed  that  each  case  should  be  judged  on 
its  own  merits,  while  respecting  the  importance  of  judi- 
cial precedent.  On  several  occasions  he  expressed  his 
strong  commitment  to  judicial  humility,  pointing  out  that 
role  of  a  judge  to  interpret  law,  not  to  create 
r  nominees  to  the  Supreme  Court  had  done 
fastly  refused  to  comment  on  issues 
ably  come  before  the  court  in  the 

ions  during  the  Judiciary  Committee 
;enators  sought  to  elicit  from  Judge 
1    ts  his   t  u  s  on  sensitive  issues  like  end-of- 


life  choices  and  urged  him  to  speak  of  his  personal  values 
in  approaching  such  issues.  He  refused  to  do  so,  on  the 
grounds  that  personal  philosophy,  like  political  prefer- 
ences, should  have  no  role  to  play  in  interpreting  the  law. 
His  questioners  were  understandably  frustrated  by  their 
failure  to  lead  him  away  from  a  position  he  maintained 
with  admirable  consistency,  but  Democratic  Senator 
Charles  Schumer  of  New  York  overstated  the  case  consid- 
erably by  claiming  that  as  a  result  of  Judge  Roberts's  reti- 
cence, "We  are  left  playing  a  bit  of  a  game  of  blind  man's 
bluff." 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  neither  President  Bush 
nor  his  Democratic  adversaries  can  be  completely  confi- 
dent in  predicting  how  Judge  Roberts  may  rule  on  critical 
issues  in  the  years  ahead.  Many  presidents  have  been  sur- 
prised and,  on  occasion,  disappointed  by  the  performance 
in  later  years  of  their  nominees  to  the  high  court.  Instead 
of  judging  his  intellectual  and  temperamental  qualifica- 
tions for  the  position  of  chief  justice,  the  Senate 
Democrats  who  voted  against  Judge  Roberts  seemed  cap- 
tive to  the  narrow  ideology  of  the  special  interest  groups, 
like  People  for  the  American  Way  and  the  National 
Abortion  Rights  League,  that  so  bitterly  opposed  his 
nomination. 

As  political  strategy,  the  opposition  of  most  Senate 
Democrats  to  the  Roberts  nomination  may  backfire  badly. 
President  Clinton's  two  nominees  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
Ruth  Bader  Ginsburg  and  Stephen  Breyer,  were  both 
approved  by  the  Senate  with  strong  bipartisan  support,  96 
to  3  and  87  to  9,  respectively.  If  the  majority  of  Senate 
Democrats  refuse  to  approve  a  nominee  of  unquestioned 
qualifications,  like  John  Roberts,  then  a  Republican  presi- 
dent may  well  judge  that  there  is  no  reason  to  hope  that 
any  future  nominee  to  the  court  will  be  able  to  gain 
bipartisan  support  in  the  Senate. 

SENATOR  RUSSELL  FEINGOLD  OF  WISCONSIN,  one  of  three 

Democratic  senators  on  the  Judiciary  Committee  who 
voted  in  favor  of  Judge  Roberts,  concluded  after  listening 
to  his  testimony  that  "Judge  Roberts's  impeccable  legal 
credentials,  his  reputation  and  record  as  a  fair-minded 
person  and  his  commitment  to  modesty  and  respect  for 
precedent  have  persuaded  me  that  he  will  not  bring  an 
ideological  agenda"  to  the  court.  The  intransigence  of 
most  of  the  senator's  Democratic  colleagues,  however, 
may  encourage  the  president  to  be  less  amenable  to 
selecting  a  candidate  acceptable  to  the  minority  in  his 
next  nomination  to  the  court  and  more  inclined  to  make 
his  choice  on  the  basis  of  ideology. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


John  Long,  Leading 
Ecumenist,  Dies  at  80 

John  F.  Long,  S.J.,  a  leading  ecumenist 
and  one  of  die  world's  foremost  Catholic 
experts  on  Eastern  Orthodox  churches 
and  theology,  died  in  New  York  on  Sept. 
20  following  hospitalization  for  emergen- 
cy cardiac  surgery.  He  was  80  years  old. 
Cardinal  William  H.  Keeler  of 
Baltimore,  a  friend  for  five  decades, 
presided  at  the  funeral  Mass  celebrated 
on  Sept.  24  at  the  Fordham  University 
Church  in  New  York.  In  the  1960's,  as  a 
member  of  the  Vatican  Secretariat  (now 
Pontifical  Council)  for  Promoting 
Christian  Unity,  Father  Long  participat- 
ed in  the  drafting  of  the  Second  Vatican 
Council's  "Decree  on  Ecumenism," 
"Declaration  on  Religious  Liberty"  and 
"Declaration  on  the  Relationship  of  the 
Church  to  Non-Christian  Religions." 
From  1969  to  1980  he  headed  the  secre- 
tariat's section  for  relations  with  the 
Orthodox  churches,  and  from  1981  until 
his  death  he  was  a  consultor  to  the  secre- 
tariat and  the  subsequent  council.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Joint  International 
Commission  for  the  Theological 
Dialogue  Between  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  and  the  Orthodox  Church  from 
1981,  shortly  after  it  was  formed,  until 
his  death. 


Vatican  Ready  for 
Dialogue  With  Chinese 

A  longtime  Vatican  diplomat  who  spe- 
cialized in  relations  with  reluctant  Asian 
governments  said  the  Vatican  "is  ready  to 
begin  a  constructive  dialogue  with 
Chinese  authorities  tomorrow,  or  rather, 
this  very  night."  Archbishop  Claudio 
Celli,  secretary  of  the  Administration  of 
the  Patrimony  of  the  Holy  See  and  a  for- 
mer top  official  in  the  Vatican  Secretariat 
of  State,  spoke  on  Sept.  20  in  Rome.  The 
archbishop  made  his  remarks  after  receiv- 
he  Freinademetz  Award  from  the 
'  rord  Missionaries  for  his  contri- 
!  o  improving  understanding 
s  peoples  of  China  and 
hbishop  Celli  said  that 

ess  of  "approchement 
an  and  China  has  not 
orma!  level,  contacts 


have  existed  for  several  years.  While  the 
Catholic  Church  wants  to  normalize  its 
relations  with  China  and  ensure  full  reli- 
gious freedom  for  its  faithful  there,  the 
church  is  not  alone  in  having  a  responsi- 
bility to  forge  stronger  ties  with  the 
country,  he  said.  "Development  and  a 
commitment  to  peace  require  a  great  new 
relationship  with  China,"  he  said. 


March  Signals  More  • 
Unified  Opposition  to  War 

With  all  major  faith  groups  represented, 
the  protest  march  in  Washington  on 
Sept.  24  against  the  war  in  Iraq  marked  a 
new  step  in  the  effort  to  bring  a  more 
unified  religious  voice  to  the  antiwar 
movement,  according  to  a  representative 
of  Pax  Christi  USA.  Michael  Jones, 
director  of  communications  for  the 
Catholic  peace  movement  based  in  Erie, 
Pa.,  said  at  least  500  Pax  Christi  members 
and  thousands  of  other  Catholics  partici- 
pated in  the  demonstration,  which  drew 
an  estimated  100,000  people  for  a  march 
past  the  White  House  to  the  National 


A  UNIONIZED  WORKER,  Winston  Scott, 
joins  more  than  100,000  people  in  an  anti- 
war rally  and  march  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on 
Sept.  24.  Many  also  protested  federal  han- 
dling of  the  Hurricane  Katrina  disaster. 


Mall.  Other  Catholic  participants  includ- 
ed members  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph 
and  the  Catholic  Worker  movement,  as 
well  as  notable  individual  Catholics. 


Sharp  Criticism  From  and 
for  Philadelphia  Grand  Jury 

Sharp  criticism  of  Philadelphia  arch- 
diocesan  leaders  in  a  grand  jury  report  on 
sexual  abuse  of  children  by  members  of 
the  local  Catholic  clergy  drew  an  equally 
sharp  response  from  the  archdiocese. 
After  a  three-year  investigation,  the 
grand  jury  issued  a  42  3 -page  report  on 
Sept.  2 1  that  said  retired  Philadelphia 
Cardinal  Anthony  J.  Bevilacqua,  his  pre- 
decessor, the  late  Cardinal  John  J.  Krol, 
and  their  top  aides  "all  abdicated  their 
duty  to  protect  children.  They  concealed 
priests'  sexual  abuses  instead  of  exposing 
them....  There  is  no  doubt  that  these  offi- 
cials engaged  in  a  continuous,  concerted 
campaign  of  cover-up  over  the  priests' 
sexual  offenses."  In  a  76-page  response, 
archdiocesan  attorneys  described  the 
report  as  "a  vile,  mean-spirited  diatribe 
against  the  church"  and  "a  sensational- 
ized, lurid  and  tabloidlike  presentation  of 
events  that  transpired  years  ago,  which  is 
neither  fair  nor  accurate."  Philadelphia's 
current  archbishop,  Cardinal  Justin 
Rigali,  said  that  the  church  has  "deep 
regrets  and  sorrow"  over  the  abuse  of 
children  by  priests.  Outlining  "extraordi- 
nary steps"  taken  by  the  archdiocese  since 
2002  to  protect  children,  assist  victims 
and  remove  abusive  priests  from  ministry, 
Cardinal  Rigali  said,  "In  the  end  the 
grand  jury  affirms  the  actions  already 
taken  by  the  archdiocese  to  report  any 
instances  of  abuse  to  the  proper  legal 
authorities  and  to  safeguard  young  peo- 
ple." 


Summit  Sidestepped 
Nuclear  Disarmament 

The  Vatican  nuncio  at  the  United 
Nations  criticized  world  leaders  for 
sidestepping  the  issues  of  nuclear  disar- 
mament and  nonproliferation  at  their 
summit  meeting  in  mid-September.  The 
final  document  on  U.N.  reform  measures 
and  efforts  to  alleviate  world  poverty  was 
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silent  regarding  disarmament  and  non- 
proliferation,  said  Archbishop  Celestino 
Migliore.  "Nuclear  armament  is  simply 
devastating  for  peoples  and  the  environ- 
ment," he  said  in  a  speech  to  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly  on  Sept.  23.  Such 
weapons  also  drain  economic  resources 
that  could  be  better  used  for  peaceful 
purposes,  he  added.  "We  must  insist  on 
complete  nuclear  disarmament"  and  a 
stronger  system  to  verify  it,  he  said.  The 
day  before,  in  a  talk  at  a  U.N.  conference 
promoting  compliance  with  the 
Comprehensive  Nuclear  Test  Ban 
Treaty,  the  archbishop  criticized  govern- 
ments whose  failure  to  sign  the  treaty  is 
keeping  the  ban  on  nuclear  testing  from 
taking  effect. 


Lay  Leader  Donna  M. 
Hanson  Dies  of  Cancer 

Donna  M.  Hanson,  65,  a  nationally 
known  lay  leader,  died  on  Sept.  23  of  can- 
cer. Until  her  recent  retirement  she  had 
been  Spokane  diocesan  director  of  social 
ministries  and  Catholic  Charities  for  more 
than  a  quarter-century.  Bishop  William  S. 
Skylstad  of  Spokane,  who  was  to  celebrate 
Hanson's  funeral  Mass  on  Sept.  28  at  Our 
Lady  of  Lourdes  Cathedral  in  Spokane, 
called  her  "a  tremendous  leader,  not  only 
here  in  our  own  diocese,  but  around  the 
country  as  well."  "If  we  look  at  the  growth 
of  Catholic  Charities,  all  the  way 
from.. .farmworker  housing  to  institutions 
like  the  House  of  Charity  and  St. 
Margaret  Shelter,  to  the  more  recent 
building  of  the  new  St.  Anne  Children  and 
Family  Center,  it's  just  a  remarkable, 
remarkable  legacy,"  said  the  bishop.  In 
1987  Hanson  addressed  Pope  John  Paul  II 
on  behalf  of  the  laity  during  his  visit  to 
San  Francisco.  The  chairwoman  of  the 
U.S.  bishops'  National  Advisory  Council 
at  the  time,  she  described  U.S.  Catholic 
laity  as  "among  the  best  educated  and 
most  highly  theologically  trained  in  the 
world"  and  asked  the  pope  to  help  make 
the  church  more  inclusive  and  collabora- 
tive. 


Pope,  Kiing  Have 
'Friendly'  Meeting 

Pope  Benedict  XVI  and  the  Swiss  the- 
ologian the  Rev.  Hans  Kiing,  who  have 
known  each  other  for  almost  50  years, 


THE  REV.  HANS  KUNG  met  with  Pope 
Benedict  XVI  on  Sept.  24.  The  conversation 
focused  on  the  development  of  a  global 
ethic  and  the  dialogue  between  faith  and 
science. 


met  on  Sept.  24  at  Castel  Gandolfo  in 
what  the  Vatican  described  as  a  "friend- 
ly" encounter.  Joaquin  Navarro-Valls, 
the  Vatican  spokesman,  said  on  Sept.  26 
that  the  pope  and  Father  Kiing  "agreed 
that  in  the  space  of  this  meeting  it  made 
no  sense  to  enter  into  an  argument 
about  the  doctrinal  questions  remaining 
between  Hans  Kiing  and  the  magisteri- 
um  of  the  church."  Father  Kiing  served 
as  a  theological  expert  at  the  Second 
Vatican  Council,  but  in  1979  the 
Vatican  withdrew  permission  for  him  to 
teach  as  a  Catholic  theologian,  but  did 
not  restrict  his  ministry  as  a  Catholic 
priest.  The  priest,  a  professor  at  the 
University  of  Tiibingen,  Germany,  has 
challenged  official  church  positions  on 
papal  infallibility,  birth  control,  priestly 
celibacy  and  the  all-male  priesthood. 
Navarro-Valls  said  the  meeting  focused 
on  two  topics  of  Father  Kiing's  recent 
work:  the  possibility  of  developing  a 
"global  ethic"  drawing  from  all  religious 
traditions  and  the  dialogue  between 
Christian  faith  and  science. 


Church  Must  Be  More 
Conciliar,  Ecumenists  Say 

If  the  papacy  is  to  be  exercised  in  a  way 
that  serves  Christian  unity  better,  the 
Catholic  Church  must  become  more 


conciliar,  with  broader  participation  at 
all  levels  in  church  governance,  several 
ecumenists  said  at  a  forum  on  Sept.  26 
at  Georgetown  University  in 
Washington,  D.C.  "Hierarchy  without 
conciliarity  is  tyranny....  Conciliarity 
without  hierarchy  is  anarchy,"  said 
Protopresbyter  Thomas  Hopko,  a  vet- 
eran ecumenist  and  dean  emeritus  of  St. 
Vladimir's  Orthodox  Theological 
Seminary  in  Crestwood,  N.Y.  The 
forum,  convened  by  the  Woodstock 
Theological  Center  to  mark  the  30th 
anniversary  of  its  founding  at 
Georgetown,  was  titled  "Re-envisioning 
the  Papacy."  The  ecumenical  scholars 
were  responding  to  the  1995  invitation 
of  the  late  Pope  John  Paul  II,  in  his 
encyclical  on  Christian  unity,  asking 
church  leaders  and  theologians  to 
"engage  in  a  patient  and  fraternal  dia- 
logue" about  new  ways  papal  primacy 
could  be  exercised  that  would  make  the 
pope's  ministry  more  effective  in 
advancing  Christian  unity. 


Vatican-Israeli  Relations 
Clear  Sign  of  Respect 

For  many  Jews,  the  clearest  sign  of  a 
new  Catholic  respect  for  Judaism  was 
the  launching  in  1993  of  full  diplomatic 
relations  between  the  Vatican  and 
Israel.  Oded  Ben-Hur,  Israel's  ambas- 
sador to  the  Vatican,  said,  "When  God 
promised  the  land  to  Israel,  it  was  an 
irrevocable  promise,"  which  means  that 
discussions  about  the  land  are  not  strict- 
ly political.  The  ambassador  spoke  on 
Sept.  26  at  Rome's  Gregorian 
University  during  a  conference  on  the 
40th  anniversary  of  the  Second  Vatican 
Council's  document  on  interreligious 
dialogue,  Nostra  Aerate.  Rabbi  David 
Rosen,  president  of  the  International 
Jewish  Committee  for  Interfaith 
Consultations,  said  most  Jews  felt  that 
the  lack  of  diplomatic  ties  was  a  contin- 
ued sign  that  Catholics  did  not  recog- 
nize the  right  of  Jews  to  a  homeland, 
that  they  still  believed  "the  Jewish  peo- 
ple are  condemned  to  wander  the  earth" 
because  they  did  not  believe  in  Christ. 
"The  establishment  of  full  relations  was 
seen  as  a  confirmation"  of  a  changed 
attitude,  Rabbi  Rosen  said. 


From  CNS  and  other  sources.  CNS  photos. 
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Of  Other  Th 

Thoughts  on  Yom  Kippur 

'All  of  America  ought  to  join  us  in 
this  spiritual  process.' 


FROM  THE  EVENING  of  Oct. 
3  (the  beginning  of  Rosh 
Hashanah,  the  Jewish  New 
Year)  till  dark  on  Oct.  1 3  (the 
end  of  Yom  Kippur,  the  Day 
of  Atonement),  Jews  around  the  world 
have  been  engaged  in  an  intense  annual 
period  of  repentance.  This  year — perhaps 
every  year — American  society  ought  to 
join  us  in  this  spiritual  process. 

The  Jewish  concept  of  sin  (Hebrew: 
cheyt)  derives  from  the  biblical  idea  of 
"original  blessing":  God  saw  the  world 
(including  human  beings)  and  "Behold,  it 
was  very  good."  So  how  could  there  be 
sin?  The  word  cheyt  derives  from  archery; 
it  refers  to  an  arrow  going  astray  and 
missing  the  mark.  Our  fundamental  incli- 
nation and  orientation  is  toward  the  good; 
but  in  the  course  of  our  movement 
toward  the  target  of  manifesting  God's 
image  in  the  world,  we  go  astray;  we  miss 
the  mark.  So  the  days  of  repentance  and 
Yom  Kippur  in  particular,  the  Day  of 
Atonement,  are  mid-course  adjustments 
to  get  us  back  onto  our  deepest  path. 

In  my  synagogue,  we  say  it  this  way  in 
our  liturgy:  "Who  are  we?  We're  light 
and  truth  and  infinite  wisdom,  eternal 
goodness.  Yet  we've  abused,  we've 
betrayed,  we've  destroyed."  By  emphasiz- 
ing the  core  goodness,  we  remind  our- 
selves that  acknowledging  our  sins  does 
not  mean  making  ourselves  worthless,  but 
only  encouraging  ourselves  to  get  back  to 
our  highesi  God  connection. 

This  is  the  kind  of  wisdom  the  liberal 
and  progressive  forces  in  the  United 
States  need.  Too  often  those  who  raise 
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critiques  go  unheard,  because  so  many 
Americans  feel  that  to  listen  is  to  open 
oneself  to  a  rhetoric  that  totally  demeans 
without  any  path  to  redemption.  So  let 
me  state  right  now  that  we  have  every 
right  to  remain  proud  of  the  American 
people.  For  over  220  years  Americans 
have  fought  to  expand  the  original  demo- 
cratic impulse  in  our  system  beyond  the 
original  property-owning  class  to  which  it 
was  first  conferred,  to  overcome  slavery, 
to  extend  the  vote  and  civil  rights  to  those 
who  did  not  own  property  and  then  to 
women  and  to  open  our  gates  to  people 
seeking  refuge  from  around  the  world. 

And  yet  we  have  sinned.  We  have 
acted  perversely;  we  have  done  wrong;  we 
have  done  violence;  we  have  practiced 
deceit;  we  have  transgressed  God's  law 
and  human  law;  we  have  dealt  corruptly; 
we  have  gone  astray  and  led  others  astray. 

The  language  of  Yom  Kippur  is  that 
of  collective  responsibility.  We  are  in  this 
together,  the  Jewish  liturgy  teaches;  and 
we  take  collective  responsibility  for  what 
has  happened,  even  though  each  of  us 
may  not  have  participated  personally  in 
every  one  of  the  sins  we  confess.  The 
Torah  tells  us  that  when  a  human  being  is 
found  dead  in  the  countryside,  the  elders 
of  the  nearest  town  must  make  atonement 
for  the  sin  of  murder.  The  Talmud  asks, 
"Is  it  possible  that  these  honored  leaders 
could  have  been  murderers?"  And  it 
answers,  "Perhaps  this  dead  person  was 
hungry  and  was  not  fed,  homeless  and  was 
not  given  shelter  when  he  came  through 
the  city,  so  its  inhabitants  bear  responsi- 
bility for  this  death." 

We  co-create  our  world.  If  each  of  us 
were  actively  involved  in  doing  all  that 
could  be  done  to  change  it,  the  United 
States  would  look  very  different.  But  we 
have  succumbed  to  cynicism  about  what 
could  be  accomplished;  we  have  grown 


"realistic"  and  narrowed  our  activity  to 
what  the  powerful  tell  us  through  the 
media  we  can  possibly  expect  and  have 
therefore  accommodated  ourselves  to 
actively  or  passively  participating  in  evil. 

Imagine  how  healing  it  could  be  for 
our  country  were  we  to  acknowledge  our 
sins  and  then  take  two  other  steps  that  are 
integral  to  the  process  of  teshuva  (repen- 
tance): asking  forgiveness  from  those  we 
have  hurt  and  working  out  for  ourselves 
the  details  of  how  we  are  going  to  stop 
what  we  have  been  doing  and  return  to  a 
higher  path  of  righteousness  and  love. 

It  is  not  hard  to  imagine  what  our 
liturgy  for  an  American  Yom  Kippur 
might  include: 

•  For  the  sin  of  rejecting  internation- 
al agreements  on  the  environment  to 
reduce  global  wanning,  for  being  respon- 
sible for  25  percent  of  the  emissions  that 
cause  global  warming,  and  thus  for  con- 
tributing to  the  climate  changes  that  have 
created  a  new  intensity  in  hurricanes  and 
tsunamis  that  over  the  past  12  months 
have  destroyed  the  lives  of  so  many; 

•  For  the  sin  of  being  making  war  in 
Iraq  with  the  arrogance  of  an  imperial 
regime; 

•  For  the  sin  of  being  the  richest 
country  in  human  history  but  tolerating 
extremes  of  poverty  both  domestically 
and  around  the  world,  and  for  creating  a 
global  economy  in  which  on  average 
25,000  people  die  each  day  from  starva- 
tion or  from  curable  diseases — some  12 
million  avoidable  deaths  a  year; 

•  For  the  sin  of  not  providing  free 
universal  health  care  for  all  who  need  it; 

•  For  the  sin  of  blaming  all  Muslims 
for  the  few  who  are  violent; 

•  For  the  sin  of  having  too  little  com- 
passion or  too  little  respect  for  our  par- 
ents or  children; 

•  For  the  sin  of  withholding  love  and 
support; 

•  And  for  the  sin  of.... 

Chances  are  you  can  complete  this 
sentence  as  well  as  I  can. 

Imagine  how  healing  it  would  be  if 
Americans  could  do  this  together,  and 
mean  it,  and  resolve  to  take  the  steps  to 
stop  sinning  in  these  ways.  It  is  a  heal- 
ing our  country  needs  and  our  people 
deserve.  Michael  Lerner 
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From  denial  to  acceptance 

Rituals  at 
Auschwitz-Birkenau 

-  BY  ROBERT  E.  KENNEDY  - 

WE  can  define  ritual  as  a  re-enactment  of  a  previous  event,  in 
some  cases  a  traumatic  one,  within  the  safety  of  sympathetic  rela- 
tionships. Its  objective  is  not  to  repeat  the  trauma,  but  to  bring  res- 
olution to  it.  Taking  part  in  a  ritual  can  evoke  the  deepest  human 
experience  of  joy,  grief  or  pain  as  well  as  unravel  truths  and 
insights  previously  unknown.  It  was  my  participation  in  a  number  of  rituals  at  Auschwitz- 
Birkenau  that  built  upon  one  another  that  brought  me  to  a  truth  I  would  otherwise  never 
have  imagined. 

I  did  not  intend  to  go  to  Auschwitz-Birkenau.  I  thought  that  my  reading  about  it  in 
depth  was  sufficient.  But  when  friends,  Jews  and  Christians  alike,  from  an  international 
peacemaker  group  asked  me  to  join  them  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  former  concentration 
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camp,  I  went.  Once  there,  I  plunged  myself  into  a  series  of 
rituals  that  engaged  me  totally  and  brought  into  focus  a  truth 
I  had  long  resisted.  The  four  million  people  who  had  actual- 
ly experienced  the  traumatic  event  there — though  vividly 
present  in  my  imagination,  and,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  sym- 
pathetic to  my  resistance,  defensiveness  and  denials- 
long  dead. 


-were 


First  Ritual 

We  were  at  the  old  Jewish  ghetto  in  Krakow.  A  friend  men- 
tioned that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Jews  had  once  lived 
there.  On  that  night  we  saw  no  one;  the  area  was  empty;  all 
that  humanity  had  been  extinguished.  We  finally  reached  a 
Jewish  restaurant,  where  the  peacemakers  gathered  for  a 
communal  dinner.  Halfway  through  the  meal,  a  young  man 
who  had  joined  the  group  approached  my  table  and  shouted 
at  me,  "This  holocaust  was  your  fault — you  and  your 
church."  I  said  nothing,  but  inwardly  responded  with  the 
primitive  defense  of  denial,  "I  am  not.  We  are  not.  Go  away." 

Second  Ritual 

We  were  on  the  bus  to  Birkenau.  We  followed  the  train 
tracks  that  led  to  the  yawning  gate  in  the  barracks  that  I  had 
seen  so  often  in  pictures.  No  picture  prepared  me  for  the 
reality.  All  in  the  bus  fell  silent.  I  asked  myself,  "Who  built 
this?  Who  sat  down  and  designed  it?"  I  knew  that  it  had  not 
been  built  in  a  moment  or  in  a  fit  of  passion.  My  response 
was  to  deny  any  responsibility,  any  part  of  that  evil. 
Answering  my  own  question,  I  told  myself,  "Whoever  they 
were,  they  were  not  a  part  of  me  or  my  church."  I  displaced 
my  fear  of  responsibility  onto  others  far  away. 

Third  Ritual 

The  third  ritual  took  place  during  the  group  meeting  we 
held  upon  entering  the  camp.  A  German  not  yet  20  years  old 
joined  us.  He  was  overwhelmed  by  the  reality  that  stretched 
before  us.  He  stood  up  with  tears  in  his  eyes  and  told  us,  "My 
father  fought  for  Germany,  not  for  this,"  and  he  gestured 
about  in  shame  and  disgust.  I  identified  with  him  and  so  once 
again  denied  any  responsibility.  Instead  I  told  myself:  "Yes, 
that's  right.  I  live  for  Christ  and  his  church,  not  for  this.  Yes, 
young  man,  diis  cannot  touch  us." 

Fourth  Ritual 

The  fourth  ritual  occurred  on  the  day  the  group  had 
reserved  for  sitting  together  in  silence.  We  sat  all  day  on  the 
platform  where  the  Jews  had  left  the  train  and  were  sepa- 
rated: husband  from  wife,  parents  from  children.  Hour  after 
hour,  as  we  sat  in  silence,  a  reader  intoned  the  names  of 
those  who  had  passed  through.  I  tried  to  feel  their  terror 
and  grief;  but  sitting  there  in  the  November  rain,  I  could 
feel  only  my  own  cold  and  discomfort.  I  convinced  myself 
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that  I  would  do  better  to  focus  my  attention  on  warming 
myself,  instead  of  asking  who  had  forced  these  people,  and 
for  what  reason,  to  survive  a  winter  with  only  scraps  of  food 
and  clothing  as  light  as  pajamas.  I  continued  to  resist  seeing 
in  myself  the  possibility7  of  any  contact  with  such  evil. 

Fifth  Ritual 

The  fifth  ritual  came  from  our  acceptance  of  the  rule  to 
refrain  from  eating  or  drinking  in  the  camp.  How  decent 
of  us,  I  thought — an  insignificant  gesture  that  cost  me 
nothing  and  that  I  used  to  keep  from  facing  the  truth  that 
was  slowly  growing  within  me. 

Sixth  Ritual 

We  visited  the  barrack  for  the  children.  I 
sat  on  the  bench  where  the  children  once 
huddled  together  and  fingered  the  toys 
they  later  left  behind.  Who  shut  the  door 
and  listened  to  their  screaming?  Who 
stood  outside  with  a  gun  to  shoot  those 
children  who  crawled  out  in  search  of 
their  mothers?  It  was  easy  for  me  to  disso- 
ciate myself  from  that  monster.  I  con- 
vinced myself  that  he  could  not  have  been 
human. 


for  prayers,  the  Jews  moved  away  from  us  and  joined 
together  to  pray  and  sing  for  their  dead.  Christians  from 
different  countries  in  Europe  gathered  around  me  and 
asked  for  the  Eucharist.  I  felt  I  could  not  celebrate  the 
liturgy  at  the  ash  pit,  of  all  places,  without  some  permis- 
sion. I  turned  to  the  ashes  but  they  were  silent.  I  turned  to 
the  rabbi  who  said,  "Of  course  you  can  pray  here;  just 
don't  build  a  cathedral."  So  we  Christians  stood  in  a  circle 
10  feet  from  the  ash  pit.  I  put  the  altar  linens  down  in  the 
mud  and  placed  the  bread  and  wine  on  them,  open  to  the 
November  rain.  And  thus,  in  that  place,  we  Christians 
prayed  our  liturgy,  "Father,  forgive  us  our  sins." 
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Seventh  Ritual 

The  seventh  ritual  was  even  worse  than 
the  one  before.  We  visited  the  barrack 
where  the  women  who  could  no  longer 
work  were  housed  until  they  could  be 
killed.  And  because  they  could  no  longer 
work,  they  were  no  longer  given  bread  or 
water.  Many  died  of  starvation  and  thirst 
right  here  on  these  bunks.  I  ran  my  hands 
over  the  wooden  frames  where  women 
had  once  lain  in  hopeless  suffering. 
Others  in  our  group  sang  hymns  in 
Yiddish  and  Polish.  Some  tears  were  shed, 
but  not  many.  This  was  not  grief  that  shed 
tears.  This  was  grief  that  split  rocks.  What 
monster  devised  this?  I  dissociated  myself 
from  him  completely. 

Eighth  Ritual 

The  eighth  ritual  occurred  during  our 
walk  to  the  ash  pit,  the  hole  next  to  the 
crematorium  where  the  ashes  of  the  vic- 
tims were  unceremoniously  dumped.  The 
pit  was  not  wide,  but  it  was  deep,  and  the 
rain  fell  steadily  on  the  remains  of  thou- 
sands. Hearing  the  rabbi  say  it  was  time 
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Ninth  Ritual 

We  stood  in  a  circle  around  the  pile  of  rubble  that  had 
once  been  the  gas  chamber  and  crematorium  that  were 
destroyed  by  the  Germans  before  they  left.  Each  of  us  was 
given  a  few  moments  to  speak.  One  woman  across  from 
me  spoke  up  and  said  that  her  mother  and  grandmother 
were  brought  into  this  very  place.  They  were  stripped 
naked  and  were  waiting  to  be  gassed.  The  speaker's  moth- 
er— then  a  young  girl — said  to  her  mother,  the  speaker's 
grandmother,  "We  can't  die  like  this."  The  grandmother 
put  her  arm  around  her  daughter  and  said,  "We  can't  live 
like  this."' 

At  that  moment  the  door  to  the  waiting  room  was  thrown 
open  and  guards  rushed  in  to  pull  the  two  women  out  to 
make  room  for  a  truckload  of  children  who  had  just  arrived. 
Because  the  two  women  could  still  work,  they  were  spared  to 
make  room  for  the  children  who  could  not.  Both  women  sur- 
vived the  war.  But  the  grandmother  lost  her  mind  and  died  in 
a  home  for  the  insane.  The  daughter  married  and  her  own 
daughter  stood  before  us  to  tell  the  tale. 

Then  the  rabbi  spoke.  He  said  that  we,  the  innocent, 
came  to  bear  witness  to  the  suffering  of  the  innocent.  At 
this,  the  truth  I  was  moving  toward  all  these  days  became 
clear.  I  remembered  the  words  of  Shakespeare  in  his  most 
fearful  of  plays,  "Know  thou  this,  that  men  are  as  the  time 
is."  And  I  realized  that  the  monster  I  had  run  from  was  not 
Germany  or  the  church  but  my  own  human  nature.  I  knew 
that  on  another  day  in  another  time,  I  might  wear  a  very 
different  face  from  the  face  I  show  to  the  world:  a  face  of 
indifference,  evasion  and  acquiescence. 

I  felt  an  elbow  in  my  ribs.  It  was  my  turn  to  speak. 
Moved  forward  by  all  the  ritual  changes  I  had  undergone, 
I  raised  my  voice  with  the  truest  words  I  had  spoken  all 
week:  "I  am  not  innocent."  As  we  slowly  made  our  way  out 
of  Birkenau,  several  Jewish  friends  threw  their  arms 
around  me  and  said,  "Don't  be  silly.  You  are  not  responsi- 
ble for  this."  The  day  before,  their  words  might  have  com- 
forted me.  But  on  that  day  they  were  too  late. 

Tenth  Ritual 

The  10th  and  last  ritual  took  place  during  the  farewell  din- 
ner for  all  the  peacemakers.  The  Jews  were  in  the  center  of 
the  room  singing  and  dancing  in  large  circles.  I  found  a 
friend  at  a  table  off  to  the  side  and  sat  down  with  him.  He 
said,  "How  about  a  glass  of  wine?'  I  said,  "How  about  a  bot- 
tle?" Suddenly  the  dancing  across  the  room  stopped  and  the 
rabbi  stepped  forward  and  blessed  new  wine  and  poured  it, 
and  then  he  took  up  the  first  glass  and  he  walked  across  the 
room  and  he  offered  it  to  me. 

And  so  my  many  rituals  and  my  many  voiceless  brothers 
and  sisters  led  me  to  another  truth:  There  is  no  forgiveness 
at  Auschwitz-Birkenau,  but  there  is  rich  humanity.  T$ 
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A  War  on 
Children 

The  plight  of  abducted 
Ugandan  children  forced  to 
fight  in  battle. 


BY  DONALD  H.  DUNSON 

MY  FRIEND  SUNDAY  OBOTE  was  JUSt 
7  years  old  when  the  Lord's 
Resistance  Army  stormed  his  fami- 
ly home  in  northern  Uganda  one 
night  in  1994.  The  L.R.A.  is  a  rebellious  guerril- 
la group  that  opposes  the  military  government  of 
Uganda,  a  land-locked  nation  in  east-central 
Africa.  And  yes,  the  L.R.A.  believes  the  fighting 
age  begins  at  seven.  That  summer  night  one 
more  small  boy  lost  his  childhood. 

For  the  past  two  decades  the  Ugandan  rebels 
have  been  coming  at  night  to  steal  children  to 
swell  their  ranks.  More  than  70  percent  of  the 
guerrilla  rebel  brigade  is  comprised  of  kidnapped  children. 
Some  of  these  children  have  even  been  forced  to  kill  their 
parents  to  discourage  them  from  attempting  to  escape.  If 
they  should  escape  there  would  be  no  one  at  home  to  wel- 
come them  and  love  them.  Once  in  the  L.R.A.,  these  cap- 
tives are  thrown  into  the  front  line  of  battle  and  endure 
nightmarish  experiences  unimaginable  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Sunday  and  the  other  children  often  heard  shouts  of 
"Kill  or  be  killed!"  Since  1986  more  than  25,000  such 
abductions  of  youth  in  northern  Uganda  have  plagued  this 
war-weary  region  of  East  Africa.  This  is  decidedly  a  war  on 
children. 

Sunday  has  written  a  sketch  of  his  life  as  part  of  his  heal- 
ing process.  He  can  recount  in  detail  everything  that  hap- 
pened to  him  while  in  custody  of  the  rebels.  For  eight  years 
he  was  an  eyewitness  of  the  terror  committed  in  the  name 

THE  REV.  DONALD  H.  DUNSON  is  a  moral  theologian  on  the  fac- 
ulty of  St.  Mary  Seminary  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  He  is  the  author 
of  No  Room  at  the  Table:  Earth's  Most  Vulnerable  Children 
(Orbis,  2003). 


;  ^  jam 

A  survivor  of  an  attack  by  rebels  of  the  Lord's  Resistance  Army  in  Lira,  Uganda,  rests  in 
a  hospital  bed  in  February  2004.  More  than  300  rebel  members  had  shot  and  burned 
civilians  at  a  displaced  person's  camp,  killing  173  people. 


of  the  Lord.  The  only  part  of  his  life  he  remembers  fondly 
is  his  early  childhood.  Sunday  recalls:  "I  can  remember  the 
time  before  the  rebels  abducted  me.  I  was  living  peacefully 
in  the  remote  village  of  Pabbo,  about  two  or  three  kilome- 
ters from  the  nearest  road.  With  some  village  children  my 
age,  I  used  to  go  fishing  in  a  river.  I  was  good  at  catching 
fish.  Those  were  happy  times.  We  used  simple  hooks  with 
white  ants  for  bait.  We  found  them  in  anthills  in  the  months 
of  April  and  May.  They  are  even  good  food  for  human 
beings.  Another  interesting  activity  was  hunting  birds.  We 
used  sling  shots.  You  had  to  hide  in  a  bush,  as  the  birds  must 
not  see  you.  Sometimes  we  would  catch  a  bird,  and  then  we 
would  celebrate  with  joy  and  share  it  among  ourselves." 
This  blissful  time  was  in  stark  contrast  to  the  atrocities  soon 
to  be  unleashed  upon  him  and  his  young  companions. 

Life  turned  very  dark  for  Sunday  when  he  was  forced 
into  the  LRA.  He  remembers  his  capture:  "On  a  weekend 
at  midnight  everything  was  quiet.  We  were  four  in  our  grass 
hut — my  mother  was  there,  my  sister  Christine,  my  broth- 
er Joseph,  and  myself.  Suddenly  the  door  was  kicked  open 
and  men  in  army  uniforms  with  torches  entered  the  hut. 
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They  ordered  us  to  sit.  Some  were  busy  removing  whatev- 
er valuables  we  had.  They  said  Joseph  and  I  should  show 
them  the  way  back  to  the  road.  They  told  my  mother  that 
we  would  come  back  soon.  It  was  all  a  trick." 

For  the  next  eight  years  Sunday  endured  the  daily  sav- 
agery of  life  in  the  LRA.  The  worst  ordeal  was  unquestion- 
ably the  first  killings.  In  a  calculated  way  the  rebels  tried  to 
destroy  the  humane  instincts  of  these  young  children  in 
order  to  turn  them  into  efficient  killing  machines  ready  to 
strike  on  command. 

Sunday  tells  of  that  first  day  in  captivity.  "When  we 
reached  the  road  we  joined  a  bigger  group.  There  were 
about  50  children  our  age.  The  next  morning  one  of  the 
children  called  Odoki  tried  to 
escape.  He  was  caught  by  the 
guards  posted  half  a  kilometer 
from  the  spot  where  we  spent  the 
night.  This  was  the  scariest  thing 
I  saw.  Odoki  was  brought  before 
us  all.  The  commander  said:  'We 
will  prove  to  you  that  we  don't 
like  children  who  try  to  escape. 
This  boy  will  die  in  front  of  you 
here  because  he  tried  to  escape.' 
Odoki  was  then  hit  on  the  head 
with  a  big  axe.  He  was  dead  but 
they  continued  to  hit  him  until 
you  could  not  recognize  he  was 
human.  We  were  warned  not  to 
cry  for  him." 

Through  this  savage  event 
and  other  equally  brutal  actions, 
Sunday  and  the  other  newly 
abducted  children  learned  that 
unswerving  allegiance  to  the 
group  was  demanded.  Con- 
formity to  the  will  of  the  rebel 
leaders  was  stressed  at  each  moment  of  the  day.  No  person- 
al emotions  were  allowed.  Empathetic  feelings,  in  particu- 
lar, had  to  be  crushed. 

The  boys  were  soon  trained  in  the  use  of  weapons  and 
told  that  their  guns  were  now  "their  mothers,  their  best 
friends,  their  everything."  The  young  girls  who  had  been 
Snapped  were  given  to  the  commanders  as  trophies  for 
military  victories.  All  these  girls  routinely  suffered  sex- 

ibuse  at  the  hands  of  the  men  who  treated  them  as  their 
things.  Nine  out  of  the  10  girls  who  were  lucky 
rescued  from  the  L.R.A.  by  the  Ugandan 
Defense  Force,  or  who  had  managed  to  escape,  fled 
itted  disease,  often  H.I.V. 
:h  north  from  Uganda  to  southern  Sudan 
:  ferings  for  the  children,  who  knew 


Carlos  Rodriguez  Soto,  of  the  Comboni  Fathers,  with  children 
at  his  parish  in  Mina  Kula  in  northern  Uganda  in  January  2004 


that  their  only  chance  to  stay  alive  was  to  please  their  cap- 
tors in  every  way.  Sunday  described  the  march:  "Some  chil- 
dren became  too  tired  to  walk  and  simply  fell  down  on  the 
ground.  We  were  ordered  to  beat  them  to  death.  Imagine  a 
line  of  200  or  300  people  all  beating  one  fallen  child.  The 
last  persons  in  the  line  would  beat  scattered  pieces  of  a 
human  body.  Although  we  were  forced  to  participate  we 
would  remember  exactly  the  one  that  had  been  killed.  All 
those  years  I  witnessed  many  such  killings." 

The  plight  of  Sunday  Obote  and  the  thousands  of  chil- 
dren brutalized  by  the  L.R.A.  has  received  scant  attention  in 
the  United  States.  Jan  Egeland,  the  U.N.'s  under  secretary 
general  for  humanitarian  affairs,  recently  referred  to  the 

chaos  in  northern  Uganda  as  the 
largest  neglected  humanitarian 
emergency  in  the  world.  He  has 
asked  world  leaders:  "Where  else 
in  the  world  have  there  been  more 
than  20,000  kidnapped  children? 
Where  else  in  the  world  has  90 
percent  of  the  population  in  large 
districts  been  displaced?  Where 
else  in  the  world  do  children  make 
up  80  percent  of  the  terrorist  insur- 
gency movement?"  Nowhere. 

Since  the  day  I  met  Sunday  in 
the  late  afternoon  of  July  4,  2001, 
he  has  become  part  of  my  life;  like 
a  son  to  me.  His  own  father  was 
slain  by  the  L.R.A.  when  he  was 
still  a  toddler.  Today  we  corre- 
spond, and  I  provide  for  his  educa- 
tion, food,  housing  and,  above  all, 
for  his  security.  I  return  regularly 
to  East  Africa  to  check  on  his 
progress  and  to  meet  his  new 
friends.  He  continues  to  fear 
abduction  and  insists  upon  living  far  from  his  family.  His 
fears  are  well  founded,  since  the  L.R.A.  still  unleashes  hell 
in  his  homeland.  Robbed  of  his  childhood,  Obote  has  had 
the  worst  of  the  world  thrown  at  him.  Yet  I  am  still  filled 
with  hope  for  him.  Why? 

My  hopefulness  is  based  on  something  remarkable 
Sunday  told  me  during  our  first  conversation.  He  was  then 
lodged  in  a  camp  for  war-traumatized  children,  spending 
several  months  in  rehabilitation,  preparing  to  rejoin  his 
family  and  community.  As  that  first  conversation  drew  to  a 
close,  with  near  glee  Sunday  asked  me,  "Do  you  know  that 
there  are  people  here  who  love  me?"  This  teenager,  who  has 
lost  so  much  of  his  life  to  an  evil  that  few  of  us  can  begin  to 
imagine,  obviously  had  not  forgotten  what  love  is.  This,  I 
suspect,  is  the  source  of  his  resilience.  E! 
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The  New  Name  for  Peace 


Food,  development 
and  the  church 


BY  G.  JEFFERSON  PRICE  III 


A 


ndrevv  s.  natsios,  adminis- 
trator for  the  U.S.  Agency  for 
International  Development, 
sent  a  shudder  through  the 


room  at  a  food  aid  conference  in  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  in  May  when  he  said  that  food 
aid  to  the  survivors  of  disasters  is  a  high- 
er priority  than  aid  for  development  pro- 
grams. 

"Two-thirds  to  three-quarters"  of 
U.S.  food  aid  will  go  to  emergencies,  Mr. 
Natsios  said.  The  declaration  confirmed 
what,  in  fact,  has  been  the  practice  of  the 
government  lately,  especially  in  the  wake 
of  disasters  like  the  tsunami  in  Asia  last 
December  and  the  continuing  humani- 
tarian crisis  in  Sudan.  But  considering 
that  the  cost  of  responding  to  emergen- 
cies is  calculated  at  seven  times  the  cost 
of  preventing  them,  taking  from  preven- 
tion to  pay  for  emergencies  does  not 
seem  to  make  much  sense.  It  is  like  a  city 
fire  department  canceling  smoke-detec- 
tor programs  in  order  to  pay  for  a  new 
fire  truck,  when  the  city  needs  both  to  be 
safe. 

What  is  needed  is  more  money.  Less 
than  $1  billion  more  could  give  us 
enough  for  both  emergencies  and  devel- 
•nent — the  fire  engines  and  the  smoke 

•s.  Thai  is  not  a  great  deal  when  we  are  talking  about 
$2.56  trillion  budgets. 

5  budget  year,  U.S.A.I.D.  had  a  $1,183  billion 
ee-quarters  of  that  was  supposed  to  be 


Blandine,  a  beneficiary 
child  a  healthier  mix  of 


of  C.R.S.'s  child  nutrition  program,  in  Maromitety,  Madagascar,  feeds  her 
food,  thanks  to  training  in  the  use  of  a  greater  variety  of  locally  grown  food. 


SON  PR       HI,   a  consultant  to  Catholic  Relief 
a  form*      reign  correspondent  and  editor  of  The 

Baltimore  Sun. 


used  for  development  programs — the  ongoing  programs 
that  help  the  most  vulnerable  people  of  the  underdeveloped 
world  obtain  self-sufficiency.  But  almost  three-quarters  of 
the  budget — $850  million — was  taken  to  pay  for  emergen- 
cy aid,  creating  a  genuine  crisis  in  the  development  pro- 
grams managed  by  private  humanitarian  organizations  like 
Catholic  Relief  Services,  CARE,  Save  the  Children  and 
World  Vision. 
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Mr.  Natsios  expects  that  what  happened  in  2005  will 
happen  again  in  2006,  for  which  the  Bush  administration 
has  budgeted  $1,185  billion  for  food  aid.  Because  the  gov- 
ernment budget  does  not  allocate  enough  money  to  meet 
the  needs  of  both  emergencies  and  development,  it  has  to 
take  from  one  side  to  pay  for  the  other.  By  doing  this,  it  not 
only  breaks  the  rules;  it  endangers  programs  designed  to 
support  President  Bush's  own  view  that  the  elimination  of 
hunger  and  the  stability  such  elimination  generates  is  essen- 
tial to  America's  national  security. 

Such  programs  help  farmers  grow  more  and  better 
crops.  They  create  opportunities  for  better  health  and  edu- 
cation and  more  political  empowerment  for  the  most  vul- 
nerable people  in  the  world.  They  also  help  to  mitigate 
against  the  very  disasters  that  cost  so  much  to  recover  from. 
They  are  the  very  "long-term  development  programs,"  as 
Mr.  Natsios  himself  put  it,  "that  strengthen  communities  so 
that  when  they  face  sudden  or  slow-onset  disasters,  they  are 
prepared  and  better  able  to  cope  with  the  setbacks." 

Private  humanitarian  aid  organizations  serve  people  in 
both  emergencies  and  development.  But  there  has  to  be 
enough  money  to  do  both.  These  private  voluntary  agencies 
are  asking  Congress  to  allocate  a  more  realistic  figure  of  $2 
billion  so  the  survivors  of  disasters  and  the  world's  most  vul- 
nerable people  are  not  pitted  against  one  another  in  a  rival- 
ry for  help  from  die  United  States. 
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Contact:  Fr.  Michael  McGarry,  C.S.P. 
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Fax:  (972)-2-676-0914 
E-mail:  tantur@netvision.net.il 
Visit  our  Web  site:  www.come.to/tantur 

Administered  by  the  University  oj  Notre  Dame,  USA 


This  amount  would  go  a  long  way  toward  improving 
social  conditions  diat  breed  instability,  as  President  Bush 
noted  in  his  State  of  the  Union  address  this  year:  "If  whole 
regions  of  the  world  remain  in  despair  and  grow  in  hatred, 
they  will  be  the  recruiting  grounds  for  terror." 

Unfortunately,  the  overwhelming  bulk  of  the  constituen- 
cy for  a  more  realistic  amount  is  not  in  the  United  States  and 
it  is  not  clamorous.  It  resides  in  practically  inaccessible  small 
villages  in  places  like  Angola,  Madagascar  and  India.  The 
beneficiaries  of  development  aid  eke  out  a  day-to-day  exis- 
tence without  enough  food,  with  inadequate  water  supplies, 
little  health  care  and  sanitation  to  speak  of,  little  access  to 
education  and  little  preparation  for  the  disasters  that  may 
strike  them. 

Few  Americans  know  anything  about  them.  Nor  could 
most  Americans — even  the  poorest  among  us — conceive  of 
the  conditions  in  which  this  constituency  lives.  Most 
Americans  diink  of  food  aid  as  a  handout,  and  even  some 
Catholics  may  resent  the  very  idea. 

These  development  aid  programs  are  rooted  in  the 
Gospel  and  the  principles  of  Catholic  social  teaching.  These 
principles  urge  us  to  respect  the  dignity  of  the  human  person, 
dignity  that  is  a  casualty  of  grinding  poverty.  They  remind  us 
that  we  are  all  part  of  the  one  human  family.  And  they  call  us 
to  reach  out  in  solidarity,  recognizing  our  responsibility  to 
care  for  one  another  in  a  world  that  is  both  increasingly 


'As  a  diocesan  priest 
I  wanted  to  broaden  my  experience. 

As  a  Maryknoll  Associate 

I  have  experienced  the  world." 


Do  you  want  to  know  more? 
Contact  Father  Mike  Snyder 
Maryknoll  Priest/Brother  Associates  Program 
PO  Box  305,  Maryknoll,  NY  10545-0305 
e-mail:  vocation@maryknoll.org 
or  call:  (914)  941-7636  ext.  2416  -4 
or  toll  free  (888)  627-9566. 
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interconnected  a  ngly  fragmented.  Pope  John 

XXIII  wrote  in  ical  Mater  et  Magistra:  "The  soli- 

darity which  bin  >ple  together  as  members  of  a  com- 

mon family  makes  it  impossible  for  wealthy  nations  to  look 
with  indifference  upon  the  hunger,  misery  and  poverty  of 
other  nations  whose  citizens  are  unable  to  enjoy  even  ele- 
mentary human  rights."  Or,  as  a  simple  plaque  with  a  verse 
from  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  reminds  C.R.S.  employees  in 
the  lobbv  of  its  Baltimore  headquarters,  "For  I  was  hungry 
and  vou  gave  me  food,  I  was  thirsty  and  you  gave  me  drink, 
a  stranger  and  you  welcomed  me." 

In  line  with  the  Catholic  social  principle  of  the  dignity 
of  the  human  person,  humanitarian  agencies  seek  to  avoid 


BOSTON  COLLEGE 


creating  dependencies  among  the  people  thev  serve. 
Therefore,  development  assistance  is  not  just  a  matter  of 
handing  out  food.  Rather,  these  programs  involve  a  contin- 
uum of  services  that  address  the  social,  cultural  and  eco- 
nomic factors  that  help  people  to  achieve  self-sufficiency,  an 
end  that  ultimately  contributes  to  political  and  social  stabil- 
ity. Pope  Paul  VI  put  it  simply,  "Development  is  the  new 
name  for  peace." 
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The  Gospel  of  John:  Theology  and  Spirituality 
Theology  and  Pastoral  Practice 
Christology  in  a  Post-modern  World 
Youth  and  Young  Adult  Faith 
Personal  and  Professional  Formation  for  Pastora 

Ministry:  Psychoanalytic  Perspectives 
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Degrees  &  Continuing  Education 
Generous  Financial  Aid 
Scholarships  for  New  England  Dioceses 
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Online  Distance  Education  I 
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anyone  who  visits  the  constituency  of  vulnerability  has  to 
marvel  at  the  extraordinary  amount  of  good  that  develop- 
ment food  aid  accomplishes  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States. 

Consider  Irana  Natalia,  who  lives  in 
the  remote  Angolan  community  of 
Capupa.  Irana  is  22.  For  all  but  the  last 
three  years  of  her  life  she  lived  in  a  camp 
for  Angolans  displaced  by  the  civil  war. 
She  was  married  when  she  was  14.  She 
has  two  living  children.  Two  others  died 
shortly  after  they  were  born.  After  the 
civil  war  ended,  she  returned  with  her 
family  to  the  Capupa  area.  At  every  step 
along  the  way  she  has  survived  with  the 
help  of  U.S.  food  aid — first,  emergency 
aid  and  now  development  aid. 

The  development  aid  has  helped 
Irana  and  her  husband  start  growing 
their  own  crops,  mostly  sorghum  and 
maize.  Through  the  so-called  food-for- 
work  program,  in  which  villagers  are 
paid  with  food  to  improve  their  commu- 
nities and  enhance  their  crops,  there  is  a 
better  road  to  her  village.  The  road  gives 
her  better  access  to  health  care  facilities. 

Agricultural  trainers,  whose  work 
complements  U.S.  food  aid,  have  helped 
to  give  Irana  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
others  recovering  from  the  war  a  better 
life,  a  life  in  which  hope  has  displaced 
despair. 

"Before,  life  was  terrible,  with  no 
assurances  for  the  future,"  she  said, 
speaking  through  an  interpreter.  "Now 
life  is  much  better.  With  the  road,  I  can 
take  my  child  to  the  health  clinic.  The 
training  has  helped  us  to  grow  better 
food,  which  we  were  not  able  to  do 
before." 

This  year,  the  C.R.S.  Angola  pro- 
gram has  been  cut  by  22  percent,  from 
$3.6  million  to  a  little  over  $2.8  million, 
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which  came  on  top  of  a  32  percent  cut  from  the  previous 
year's  budget  of  $5.3  million. 

Consider  Vivienne  Malami,  a  2  3 -year-old  mother  of 
three  children,  who  lives  in  the  remote  Maromitety  district 
of  Madagascar.  All  of  her  children  were  malnourished,  but 
the  youngest,  2  3 -month-old  Joranne,  has  benefited  from  a 
recently  developed  food  aid  program  that  teaches  mothers 
to  make  better  use  of  their  own  crops  to  nourish  their 
infants. 

This  is  simple  enough.  The  mothers  of  infants  who 
were  malnourished  on  a  diet  of  rice  and  bread  have  now 
been  taught  to  vary  this  with  cassava,  maize,  banana,  pota- 
toes and  coconut  oil.  Under  the  program,  the  first  group  of 
mothers  will  become  teachers  for  other  mothers  in  the  vil- 
lage. 

In  the  same  village,  fanners  are  being  taught  to  grow 
crops  in  greater  variety  and  more  abundance  so  they  do  not 
have  to  depend  on  popular  crops  like  coffee,  cloves  and 
vanilla  that  bring  in  cash  but  do  not  provide  food  out  of  sea- 
son. 

These  programs  are  desperately  needed  to  help  a  popu- 
lation of  which  70  percent  live  on  less  than  70  cents  a  day 
and  80  percent  live  in  rural  areas. 

in  india  almost  a  third  of  the  1  billion  population  lives  on 
less  than  $1  a  day.  That  is  about  300  million  people — more 
than  the  entire  population  of  the  United  States. 


In  the  remote  tribal  village  of  Bodghundi,  in  India's 
Chhattisgarh  State,  U.S.  food  aid  has  helped  to  transform  a 
population  of  less  than  1,000  from  a  primitive  lifestyle  at  the 
bottom  of  the  social  order  to  a  secure  community  well  on 
the  way  to  agricultural  success,  social  and  even  political 
empowerment. 

Using  the  U.S.A.I.D.  Food  for  Work  program,  with  the 
help  of  C.R.S.'s  Catholic  partner,  the  Jabalpur  Diocesan 
Social  Service  Society,  which  is  led  by  the  Rev.  Antony 
Rocky,  villagers  of  Bodghundi  were  persuaded  to  develop  a 
dam  and  an  irrigation  system. 

Jeet  Singh,  a  village  leader,  speaking  through  an  inter- 
preter, points  to  the  successes.  "Now  we  are  farming  100 
acres,"  he  says.  "We  put  fish  in  the  pond  and  there  has  been 
a  good  yield.  There  is  enough  food  and  other  basics,  so  our 
people  do  not  have  to  migrate  to  find  work.  Food  for  work 
definitely  helps  us  to  stay  in  the  village." 

Development  programs  like  these  have  been  imple- 
mented with  success  by  other  organizations  that  receive 
U.S.  food  aid,  and  these  projects  are  also  threatened.  These 
include  school  feeding  programs,  where  children  are  pro- 
vided with  a  hot  meal  that  is  often  the  only  substantial  nutri- 
tion they  receive  all  day.  This  gives  parents  a  strong  incen- 
tive to  send  their  children  to  school,  particularly  girls,  who 
have  the  least  access  to  education.  These  programs  provide 
children  with  a  better  education  and  more  economic  oppor- 
tunities in  the  future. 
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scholarship  as  well  as  sponsoring  public  lectures  and  conferences  will  be 
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Founded  and  sponsored  by  the  Holy  Spirit  Fathers  in  1878,  Duquesne  University  is  Catholic  in  mission  and  ecumenical  in  spirit.  Motivated  by  its 
Catholic  identity,  Duquesne  values  equality  of  opportunity  both  as  an  educational  institution  and  as  an  employer. 
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The  Jesuits  and  the  Arts 

1540-1773 

Edited  by  John  W.  O'M  alley,  S.J.,  and  Gauvin  Alexander  Bailey 

The  Jesuits  and  the  Arts  1540-1773  is  the  first  survey  ever  published  of  the  Jesuits' 
global  artistic  enterprise  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Latin  America,  from  the  foundation  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus  in  1540  to  its  suppression  in  1773.  Here  the  Jesuits'  extraordinary 
commitment  to  the  arts  —  the  subject  of  a  groundswell  of  recent  scholarly  work  —  comes 
spectacularly  alive,  with  over  475  full  color,  high  density  images  of  Jesuit  buildings,  paintings, 
sculpture,  theatrical  sets,  and  music  from  around  the  globe,  many  of  them  published  here 
for  the  first  time.  No  other  book  dealing  with  this  aspect  of  the  Jesuits'  activities  is  as 
comprehensive  or  as  profusely  illustrated.  Authors  of  the  twelve  essays  are  leading 
specialists  from  Italy,  Germany,  Austria,  France,  Spain,  Argentina,  and  the  United  States;  some 
of  them  are  published  here  in  English  for  the  first  time. 
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Aspects  of  Islam 

Ron  G eaves 

"Clear,  engaging,  balanced  and 
insightful  ...  a  welcome  addition  to 
publications  on  Islam.  An  excellent 
introduction  to  the  key  beliefs  and 
practices  of  Islam,  to  the  issues  Muslims 
face  today,  and  to  critical  questions 
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Officials  at  J  dren  said  that  development 

projects  using  are  at  risk  in  several  countries 

where  they  sen  )ne  of  those  is  Tajikistan,  a  for- 

mer Soviet  republic  that  was  wracked  by  a  devastating  civil 
war  after  independence 


"We  sustained  the  greatest  cuts  in  programs  in  Tajikistan, 
with  significant  reductions  in  Indonesia,  Bangladesh, 
Malawi  and  Honduras  food  security  programs,"  said  Ina 
Schonberg,  Save  the  Children's  director  of  food  security. 

She      worries  that 


that  killed  60,000  peo- 
ple and  left  the  econo- 
my in  shambles.  Save 
The  Children  provides 
wheat  flour,  vegetable 
oil,  milk  powder  and 
potato  flakes  that  have 
been  used  to  feed 
236,000  pre-school  and 
primary  school  children 
every  day  in  896  educa- 
tional institutions 
throughout  the  poor 
Khatlon  region,  on  the 
border  with  Afghani- 
stan. Since  this  program 
began,  average  school  'n  Kottapalli,  a  remote  tribal  village  in  India,  food  aid  distribution  attracts  women  to 

i  .         bring  in  their  infants  for  inoculations,  given  by  the  Indian  government. 

attendance  rates  have 

increased  from  82  percent  to  97  percent  in  the  participat- 
ing schools.  Because  of  the  squeeze  in  food  aid  funding, 
the  program  faces  a  cut  of  as  much  as  50  percent. 

But  that  is  not  the  only  program  that  is  threatened. 


Newest 

Edition! 


U.S.A.I.D.  may  not  be 
able  to  fulfill  all  of  its 
complementary  funding 
commitments,  which 
will  put  pressure  on 
even  more  programs. 

These  are  but  a  few 
glimpses  into  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  long- 
term,  realistic  and 
empowering  good  that 
food  aid  funds  provide 
when  they  are  used  for 
development. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  must, 

of  course,  keep  faith 
with  its  tradition  of  gen- 


erosity for  survivors  of  disasters  like  the  tsunami  and  the 
civil  war  in  Sudan.  But  development  has  been  the  corner- 
stone of  the  U.S.  food  aid  program  since  its  inception  51 
years  ago.  The  food  aid  mandate  calls  for  the  bulk  of  the 
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money  to  be  spent  on  development  for  the  good  reason 
that  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  more  than  a  pound  of 
cure. 

America  is  not  alone  in  this  responsibility.  Ultimately,  it 
is  the  responsibility  of 
the  nations  inhabited 
by  the  most  vulnerable 
to  use  their  own 
resources  to  help  their 
own  people. 

Angola's  vast  oil  and 
mineral  resources  gen- 
erate billions  of  dollars, 
which  should  enable 
the  government  to  pay 
for  all  of  its  develop- 
ment needs,  but  thus 
far  the  money  does  not 
get  to  the  people. 

Madagascar  is 
scheduled   to  receive 

$110  million  from  the  ^e'Pet'     Food  for  Work,  these  villagers  are  clearing  a  better  road  to  their  remote  vil 

lage  so  that  larger  vehicles  can  reach  them  to  transport  goods  in  and  out. 

Millennium  Challenge 

Account  to  improve  its  infrastructure,  for  agrarian  reform 
and  for  the  improvement  of  its  banking  system.  But  the 
results  of  that  investment  will  not  be  felt  for  years. 

India,  with  one  of  the  fastest-growing  economies  in  the 


world,  is  a  net  food  exporter;  but  it  cannot  get  food  to  its 
own  people.  Its  stunning  info-tech  boom  and  the  notion 
that  low-paid  Indians  are  taking  American  jobs  makes  it 
hard  for  some  in  the  United  States  to  sympathize  with  that 

country's  abiding  need 
for  assistance. 

But  America's  pact  is 
not  with  the  govern- 
ments of  Madagascar  or 
Angola  or  India.  It  is 
with  the  most  vulnera- 
ble people  in  those  and 
I  in  many  other  lands, 
where  the  loss  of  devel- 
opment funds  has  had 
an  immediate  and 
potentially  fatal  impact. 
About  $800  million 
more  in  the  food  aid 
budget  would  make  up 


the  difference. 

That  is  less  than  it 
costs  to  operate  the  U.S. 
Embassy  in  Baghdad  for  a  year.  It  could  do  a  great  deal  to 
encourage  stability  in  lands  where  hunger,  poverty  and 
despair  can  become  the  recruiting  tools  of  America's  ene- 
mies, fml 
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Unfinished  Work 

^  The  message  of  Nostra  Aetate  has  yet 
to  reach  the  Israeli  political  class.' 


BY  DREW  CHRISTIANSEN 

As  WE  MARK  this  month  the 
40th  anniversary  of  Nostra 
Aetate,  die  Second  Vatican 
Council's  "Declaration  on 
the  Relationship  of  the 
Church  to  Non-Christian  Religions,"  the 
Israeli  government  has  taken  numerous 
initiatives  to  increase  awareness  of  the 
document  that  did  away  with  the  so-called 
"teaching  of  contempt"  for  the  Jewish 
people  and  opened  the  path  to  dialogue 
and  reconciliation  between  Catholics  and 
Jews. 

In  Rome,  Israeli  Ambassador  Odeh 
Ben  Hur  has  urged  greater  prominence 
for  the  Vatican's  official  commemoration 
of  the  event.  He  also  arranged  for  Israel's 
chief  rabbis,  Yona  Metzger  and  Shlomo 
Amar,  to  meet  with  Pope  Benedict  XVI 
on  Sept.  15,  to  mark  the  anniversary.  In 
the  United  States,  Israeli  consulates  have 
produced  educational  materials  on  the 
declaration  and  the  advance  of  Catholic- 
Jewish  and  Vatican-Israeli  relations  that 
followed  it  (info@israelfm.org).  They  are 
also  fielding  speakers  to  address  congrega- 
tions in  both  communities. 

Against  the  background  of  this  well- 
planned,  concerted  effort  to  help  improve 
Catholic-Jewish  relations,  the  con- 
tretemps that  followed  Pope  Benedict 
XVTs  remarks  at  the  Angelus  on  July  24 
condemning  recent  terrorist  acts  in  sever- 
al countries,  but  not  in  Israel,  was  an  enor- 
mous, if  passing,  disruption  in  relations. 
While  the  formal  disagreement  was  set- 
tled by  a  personal  letter  from  Israeli 
Premier  Ariel  Sharon  to  Cardinal  Angelo 
S<  )dano,  the  Vatican  Secretary  of  State,  on 
\ug.  23,  underlying  difficulties  remain. 

No  Surprise 

n  certainly  lies  in  dif- 
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ferences  of  diplomatic  style,  not  only 
between  Israel  and  the  Vatican,  but 
among  Israeli  diplomats  and  policy- 
makers themselves,  between  those  who 
seek  to  build  relationships  with  the 
Catholic  world  and  those  who  are 
antagonistic  to  it.  Chief  among  the  lat- 
ter group  is  Nimrod  Barkan,  the  head 
of  the  Israeli  Foreign  Ministry's  office 
for  diaspora  and  interreligious  affairs, 
who  is  reported  to  be  a  tough  negotia- 
tor, a  sort  of  Israeli  John  Bolton. 

In  negotiations,  like  the  desultory 
talks  with  the  Vatican  over  fiscal 
arrangements  for  church  institutions, 
Barkan's  preferred  approach,  say  Israeli 
insiders,  is  to  "break"  the  negotiating 
partner  before  coming  to  agreement. 
So  Barkan's  aggressive  manner — 
charging  in  a  published  interview  that 
the  exclusion  of  Israel  from  the  set  of 
victimized  nations  the  pope  cited  was 
deliberate — should  have  been  no  sur- 
prise to  diplomatic  observers. 

Likewise,  the  question  he  put  to  an 
interviewer  from  The  Jerusalem  Post, 
"What  could  be  worse  than  implying  it 
is  O.K.  to  kill  Jews?"  seems  consistent 
with  his  no-holds-barred  diplomacy. 
All  the  same,  that  a  man  in  Barkan's 
position  would  make  such  statements  at 
all  shows  how  badly  Vatican-Israeli 
relations  have  frayed  in  recent  years. 

Following  Prime  Minister 
Sharon's  letter  to  Cardinal  Sodano,  the 
on-again,  off-again  fiscal  negotiations 
between  the  two  sides  were  resched- 
uled, but  Barkan  is  said  to  have  pro- 
posed an  agenda  that  re-opens  long- 
settled  questions.  A  breakthrough  may 
depend  on  the  talks  being  moved  from 
the  Foreign  Ministry,  where  Barkan 
holds  the  reins,  to  the  Prime  Minister's 
office,  where  there  is  greater  sensitivi- 
ty to  the  importance  of  Catholic  rela- 
tions. 


Terrorism 

The  flurry  of  charges  and  countercharges 
between  Jerusalem  and  Rome  in  late  July 
and  early  August  demonstrates  the  gap  of 
misunderstanding  between  the  two  sides 
on  international  affairs,  and  the  almost 
total  lack  of  knowledge  and  appreciation 
on  the  part  of  most  Israelis,  including  the 
political  elite,  of  the  advances  in  Catholic 
attitudes  and  policies  toward  Jews, 
Judaism  and  the  State  of  Israel. 

Barkan  claimed  that  his  demarche 
came  only  after  repeated  efforts  to 
engage  the  Vatican  in  a  campaign  against 
terrorism.  The  Vatican  Press  Office 
responded  with  a  lengthy  list  of  papal 
statements  on  the  topic.  More  revealing, 
though,  was  the  comment  of  the  Vatican 
spokesman  Joaquin  Navarro-Valls  that 
"the  Holy  See  cannot  allow  itself  to  take 
instructions  and  directives  from  another 
regarding  the  orientation  and  the  content 
of  its  own  declarations." 

In  other  words,  the  Vatican  will  not 
allow  itself  to  parrot  the  Israeli  line,  nor 
will  it  let  itself  be  used  as  part  of  an  Israeli 
propaganda  campaign.  It  strongly  opposes 
terrorism,  including  Palestinian  terrorism, 
but  it  insists  on  opposing  it  on  its  own 
terms.  For  the  Israelis  and  diaspora  Jews, 
who  regard  terror  attacks  as  an  existential 
threat  and  see  others'  reserve  at  their  loss- 
es as  unacceptable,  such  hesitation  is  alien- 
ating. For  the  Vatican,  complying  with 
such  expectations  would  not  only  diminish 
its  moral  authority,  but  also  allow  the 
Israelis  to  continue  to  overlook  the  grave 
and  repeated  injustices  that  lie  behind 
Palestinian  violence  against  innocent 
Israelis,  abhorrent  as  it  is. 

International  Law 

Another  factor  is  the  veiy  different 
approaches  to  international  law  held  by 
the  two  parties.  Navarro-Valls  explained 
that  one  reason  the  Vatican  sometimes 
avoided  commenting  on  Palestinian 
attacks  against  Israeli  civilians  was  the  rou- 
tine retaliation  Israel  practices  against  the 
alleged  offenders.  Such  retaliation,  he 
noted,  was  "not  always  compatible  with 
international  norms.  It  would  thus  be 
impossible,"  he  said,  "to  condemn  the  for- 
mer and  remain  silent  about  the  latter." 

In  the  wake  of  the  Second  World 
War  and  especially  after  the  terrorist 
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attacks  of  Sept.  11,  2001,  and  the  preven- 
tive war  against  Iraq  in  2003,  the  Vatican 
has  been  a  strong  proponent  of  interna- 
tional law  and  particularly  of  what  has 
come  to  be  called  humanitarian  law,  which 
protects  "innocents"  (noncombatants)  in 
wartime.  Though  a  signatory  of  the 
Geneva  Convention,  Israel  has  resisted 
the  application  by  others  of  the  rules  of 
war  to  the  Palestinian  conflict.  Israeli 
retaliation,  for  example,  has  frequently 
taken  the  form  of  what  the  Israelis  call  tar- 
geted killings — what  others  regard  as 
assassinations  or  extrajudicial  killings — 
forbidden  under  international  law. 

Ignorance  and  Indifference 

Finally,  it  has  to  be  said  that  Nostra  Aetate 
has  never  penetrated  Israeli  society  at  large. 
Most  Israelis  do  not  know  about  the 
church's  condemnation  of  anti-Semitism, 
its  rejection  of  general  Jewish  responsibility 
for  the  death  of  Jesus,  the  Vatican's  recog- 
nition of  the  State  of  Israel  or  the  advances 
in  Catholic-Jewish  dialogue. 

On  the  eve  of  a  major  academic  confer- 
ence in  Jerusalem  a  couple  of  years  ago,  the 
organizer,  who  held  a  chair  in  the  study  ol 
anti-Semitism  at  a  major  Israeli  university, 
confessed  she  knew  nothing  of  the  35-plus 
years  of  developments  in  Jewish-Catholic 
relations,  beginning  with  Nostra  Aetate  and 
culminating  in  recognition  of  Israel. 
Whereas  Catholic  textbook  treatments  of 
Judaism  in  the  United  States  have  been 
evaluated  three  times  since  the  council  and 
the  texts  subsequently  revised,  nothing 
comparable  has  been  done  in  Israeli  school- 
books. 

The  same  ignorance  permeates  the 
Israeli  political  class,  despite  fine  work  by 
many,  like  the  Interreligious  Coordinating 
Council  in  Israel.  Civil  servants,  diplomats 
and  Israeli  members  of  international  dia- 
logues frequently  comment  about  the  igno- 
rance and  indifference  of  the  present  gen- 
eration of  Israeli  leaders  to  things  Catholic. 
For  their  political  leaders,  these  Israelis  say, 
everything  is  a  political  calculation.  No  spe- 
cial consideration  is  given  the  church. 
Nimrod  Barkan  is  no  exception.  Because  of 
his  position,  however,  he  has  the  potential 
to  do  greater  harm  than  most  to  the  post- 
conciliar  relations  between  Catholics  and 
Jews. 

Forty  years  on,  the  message  of  Nostra 
Aetate  still  must  be  made  known — especial- 
ly in  Israel.  0 
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By  Jean-Luc  Barre;  trans,  by  Bernard  E. 
Doering 
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Jacques  Maritain  was  the  incarnation  of 
Catholic  intellectual  life — a  spirit  alive 
with  ideas,  supremely  sensitive  to  other 
persons,  filled  with  the  charity  of  the 
Gospels.  His  journey  in  this  world 
toward  the  homeland  beyond  was  made 
possible,  as  he  thought,  by  his  compan- 
ion and  wife,  Raissa  Oumansoff. 
Together,  as  students  they  found  them- 
selves in  the  abyss  of  the  absurd,  atheists 
thinking  human  intelligence  could  never 
attain  the  truth.  Together,  they  vowed  to 
commit  suicide  if  enlightenment  did  not 
c  line.  Together,  they  discovered  the 
of  philosophy  through  Henri 
Together,  through  Leon  Bloy, 
' iiscovered    the    joy   of  faith. 

over  ^0  years,  they  lived  a 
is  eminently  appropriate 
biography  should 
joint  subject,  Jacques  & 
n  translated 
Doering,  him- 


self an  authority  on  the  Maritains. 

What  is  most  surprising  to  an  old 
admirer  of  Jacques  is  the  darkness  of  his 
youth  and  his  relationship  to  his  parents. 
Jules  Favre,  his  grandfather,  had  once 
been  the  lawyer  of  Felicite  de 
Lamennais.  He  became  minister  of  for- 
eign affairs  in  the  unpopular  government 
that  suppressed  the  Commune  and  made 
peace  with  Germany  after  the  fall  of 
Napoleon  III.  The  woman  he  took  as  his 
wife  he  was  unable  to  marry  because 
there  was  no  divorce  in  Napoleon's 
France.  From  that  union  came  a  strong 
and  embittered  daughter,  Genevieve, 
who  married  her  father's  law  clerk,  Paul 
Maritain.  Shortly  after  Jacques'  birth  in 
1880,  the  couple  broke  up,  and 
Genevieve  took  advantage  of  the  new 
French  law  to  divorce  her  promiscuous 
husband.  Jacques  joined  the  procession 
of  French  writers — Aragon,  Cocteau, 
Malraux,  Mauriac,  Montherlant, 
Sartre — who  grew  up  without  a  father. 
Jacques's  conversion  at  the  age  of  23 
accelerated  his  alienation  from  his  moth- 


er. 


Raissa  was  not  quite  as  detached 
from  her  family.  Her  grandfathers  on 
both  sides  were  devoutly  religious  Jews 
living  at  Rostov-on-the-Don,  where  she 
was  born  in  1883.  In  1893,  her  parents 
became  emigres  to  France,  and  the  world 
of  Hasidic  piety  was  replaced  by  one  of 
secular  conventions.  In  her  father's  last 
illness,  she  led  him  to  baptism  and 
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Communion,  at  the  cost  of  distressing 
her  mother.  Her  sister  Vera  came  with 
her  into  the  church.  Like  an  early 
Christian,  Raissa  saw  no  repudiation  of 
her  people  in  the  acceptance  of  salvation 
through  the  Messiah. 

The  world  Jacques  and  Raissa  creat- 
ed together  was  a  world  of  ideas  and  of 
friends,  of  whom  the  first  was  God. 
Their  human  friends  were  remarkable — 
Charles  Peguy,  Ernest  Psichari,  Georges 
Rouault.  Later,  there  was  Charles 
Journet,  Jacques'  most  sympathetic 
friend  among  the  theologians,  and 
intense  admirers,  among  them  Charles 
de  Gaulle,  Czeslaw  Milosz  and 
Giovanni-Battista  Montini,  later  Paul 
VI.  Montini  enabled  Maritain  to  escape 
unharmed  from  la  grande  attaque, 
launched  against  him  by  curial  diehards 
in  the  1950's. 

Barre  tells  this  very  French  story  of 
ideas  and  friendship  and  ideological  ene- 
mies with  insight  and  empathy.  For  most 
American  Catholics,  Jacques  Maritain  is 
the  man  who,  with  John  Courtney 
Murray,  S.J.,  turned  the  Catholic 
Church  from  the  Syllabus  of  Errors  into 
the  champion  of  human  freedom  for 
everyone.  His  seminal  book  remains  The 
Person  and  the  Common  Good.  For  those 
who  have  known  Raissa  chiefly  through 
Jacques  and  Jacques  through  his  books, 
this  substantial  account  of  their  lives  will 
introduce  a  man  and  a  woman  passionate 
in  their  causes,  prayerful  in  all  circum- 
stances and  intrepid  in  the  integrity  of 
their  humanism. 
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The  failure  of  the  philosophy  depart- 
ments of  secular  American  universities  to 
take  account  of  Maritain's  work  during 
his  lifetime  is  an  intellectual  scandal  illu- 
minating the  closed-mindedness  of  per- 
sons professionally  devoted  to  philoso- 
phy. Barre  notes  how  even  at  Princeton, 
where  Maritain  became  a  professor,  he 
was  not  accepted  as  a  member  of  the 
department.  President  Harold  Dodds 
had  to  go  outside  the  regular  budget  to 
pay  his  salary.  The  department  would 
not  acknowledge  that  there  were  ways 
outside  its  own. 

I  end  with  a  personal  reminiscence:  I 
attended  one  session  of  a  seminar  that 
Maritain  taught  at  Princeton.  His  topic 
was  evil,  paralleling  St.  Thomas's  funda- 
mental work,  De  Malo.  I  was  struck  by 
his  courtesy  toward  his  students  and  his 
gentleness  toward  questioners,  including 
me,  a  visitor.  Evil  is  patient  of  no  philo- 
sophical explanation.  It  is,  as  Maritain 
thought  following  St.  Thomas,  a  kind  of 
nonbeing.  But  does  not  the  Creator  cre- 
ate the  being  that  fails  to  function?  At 
that  point  there  is  only  a  mystery. 
Jacques  Maritain  was  wisely  content  to 
say  no  more.  John  T.  Noonan  Jr. 
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Our  Being 
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A  History 
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In  1918,  the  German  religion  scholar 
Friedrich  Heiler  published  his  great  phe- 
nomenological  study  of  prayer,  which,  for 
all  its  merits  and  sympathy  for  prayer,  was 
flawed  by  his  rigid  separation  of  prayer 
from  ritual,  gesture,  folk  custom  and  icon. 
Heiler's  restrictive  methodology  did  not 
come  as  a  surprise  because,  as  the  Zaleskis 
point  out,  Heiler  was  in  the  process  of 
leaving  his  Roman  Catholic  past  for  a  new 
life  within  Lutheranism.  In  that  transi- 
tion, he  desired  to  leave  behind  the 
Tridentine  world  of  devotionalism  for  the 
"pure"  life  of  evangelical  simplicity.  In  a 
certain  sense,  this  volume  can  be  seen  as 
another  look  at  prayer  globally  under- 
stood but  with  the  added  purpose  of 


reconnecting  prayer  to  primitive  magic, 
liturgy,  gesture  and  so  on.  In  short,  the 
Zaleskis  write  against  the  prejudices  of 
Heiler. 

Beyond  the  restrictions  of  Heiler,  the 
Zaleskis  also  argue  against  those  reduc- 
tionists of  various  stripes  who  locate 
prayer  as  anthropological  byproducts 
(Tyler,  Frazier  and  others)  or  psycholog- 
ical quirks  (Freud)  or  socioeconomic 
responses  to  oppression  (Marx  and  com- 
pany). Their  point  of  departure  can  be 
simply  stated:  "Prayer  lies  in  the  ground 
of  our  being  and  connects  us  to  its  source, 


and  every  creative  act  bears  manifest  or 
hidden,  its  imprint.  Theories  of  prayer 
that  fail  to  recognize  its  fundamental  and 
perennial  character  are  therefore  bound 
to  fall  short." 

To  survey  the  subject  of  prayer  as  a 
human  phenomenon,  the  authors  have 
had  to  cross  all  kinds  of  cultural  bound- 
aries, which  they  do  by  using  broad  cate- 
gories while  adducing  evidence  from  a 
wide  range  of  religious  material.  This  is 
no  easy  task,  as  their  discussion  of  the 
possibility7  of  prayer  in  the  archaic  period 
shows;  we  must  assume  that  ancient  burial 
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sites,  cave  paintings  in  have  some 

nexus  to  prayer.  ;-  "  cultures 

with  writing,  thing  easier,  at  least 

to  sort  out.  Thus.  t<  ci  1 1  •  <  >ne  example,  in  a 
section  on  die  contemplative  character  of 
prayer,  the  authors  have  subcategories  for 
the  warrior  (those  who  wrestle  with  the 
demonic),  die  lover,  the  knower  of  the 
self,  the  searcher  for  the  true  self  and  the 
artist.  Within  those  subcategories,  they 
then  present  evidence  of  how  the  various 
paths  of  contemplation  are  realized. 

It  is  not  clear  that  these  various  tax- 
onomies work  with  precision  when 
closely  examined.  When  treating  the 
contemplative  artist,  for  example,  they 
use  both  Zen  and  Christian  models.  But 
it  may  be  fairly  asked  if  there  is  anything 
more  than  a  faint  family  resemblance 
between  the  intentions  (to  say  nothing  of 
the  metaphysical  presuppositions)  of  the 
Zen  poetry  of  Basho  and  the  poetry  of 
Gerard  Manley  Hopkins.  Similarly,  later 
in  the  book,  in  a  discussion  of  the  effica- 
cy of  prayer,  the  Zaleskis  juxtapose  the 
thinking  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa  with  that 
of  his  near  contemporary,  the  Buddhist 
commentator  Buddhaghosa,  without 
much  taking  into  account  the  radical 
incommensurability  between  Theravada 
Buddhism  and  Patristic  Christianity. 
While  both  argue  for  fruits  deriving 
from  their  efforts,  one  is  praying  and  the 
other  is  meditating  (and  doing  so  in  a 
sense  quite  different  from  the  way  in 
which  meditation  is  understood  in  the 
Christian  tradition).  One  could  argue 
that  Buddhist  meditation  is  not  exactly 


the  same  thing  as  Jewish,  Islamic  or 
Christian  prayer. 

If  there  is  a  weakness  in  this  ambitious 
undertaking,  it  is  the  unspoken  assump- 
tion that  prayer,  while  it  may  be  nearly 
universally  practiced  if  very  broadly  con- 
ceived, is  the  same  reality,  at  least  as 
understood  by  its  most  devout  practition- 
ers. There  is,  admittedly,  a  certain  com- 
mensurability  in  the  understanding  of 
prayer  in  the  three  religions  of  the  West, 
but  things  get  highly  problematic  when 
one  moves  into  the  world  of  Hinduism, 
Jainism  and  Buddhism. 

If  I  have  been  a  bit  skeptical  about 
some  of  the  linkages  made  by  the 
Zaleskis,  this  is  only  because  interreli- 
gious  dialogue  done  at  the  level  of  con- 
templative exchange  shows  so  much 
promise  while  also  being  so  fraught  with 
difficulty.  That  being  said,  any  serious 
student  of  prayer  will  learn  a  good  deal 
from  this  book.  The  Zaleskis  have 
amassed  a  huge  amount  of  material  and 
have  organized  it  with  skill.  While  read- 
ing this  book,  I  constantly  saw  avenues  to 
pursue  to  enrich  my  own  understanding 
of  Christian  prayer.  The  patristic  doctrine 
of  "remembering  God"  bears  a  striking 
similarity  to  the  Islamic  practice  of 
remembering  God  (dhikr).  The  discus- 
sion of  petitionary  prayer,  which  the 
Zaleskis  link  to  sacrifice,  is  extremely  well 
done,  with  keen  insights  of  both 
Kierkegaard  and  William  James  brought 
to  bear  to  argue  against  understanding 
prayer  as  pleading  for  things  from  a  capri- 
cious gift-giver  in  the  sky.  Likewise,  the 


crucial  place  that  prayer  plays  in  the 
maintenance  of  tradition  is  well  explored. 
Catholics,  after  all,  affirm  their  identity 
with  the  prayer  of  the  eucharistic  canon, 
which  goes  back  millenia,  linking  us,  as 
the  prayer  itself  insists,  with  the  present, 
the  future  and  with  those  who  have  gone 
before  us  and  "sleep  the  sleep  of  peace." 

The  very  ambitions  that  motivate 
this  capacious  study  make  me  think  that 
someone  needs  to  write  a  book  on  the 
history  of  Catholic  prayer.  That  would 
be  a  massive  project  in  its  own  right, 
because  apart  from  the  various  prayer 
practices  in  the  Catholic  tradition,  there 
is  a  huge  literature  on  prayer  that  runs 
from  the  third-century  Origen  of 
Alexandria  (whose  treatise  on  prayer 
anticipates  almost  every  "problem"  on 
prayer  later  discussed  in  the  tradition) 
down  to  considerations  in  our  own  day, 
as  the  writings  of  Hans  von  Balthasar, 
Karl  Rahner,  Thomas  Merton  and  oth- 
ers amply  attest.  That,  of  course,  is  to 
suggest  a  book  other  than  the  one  that 
the  Zaleskis  have  written.  Their  book, 
schematic  and  wide-ranging,  makes  a 
wonderful  read,  especially  in  its  bio- 
graphical portraits  of  the  great  masters 
and  mistresses  of  prayer  in  the  world's 
religions.  Henri  Matisse  is  said  to  have 
confessed  that  he  was  not  sure  if  he 
believed  in  God  or  not,  but  "the  essential 
thing  is  to  put  oneself  in  a  frame  of  mind 
which  is  close  to  that  of  prayer."  That 
frame  of  mind  is  what  this  book  attempts 
to  understand,  and  it  does  a  good  job  of 
it.  Lawrence  S.  Cunningham 
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Irish  American  History 

By  Timothy  J.  Meagher 
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Most  Irish  Americans  have  the  impression 
that  the  history  of  Irish  America  began  in 
the  19th  century,  when  over  three  million 
Irish,  mostly  Catholic,  emigrated  to  the 
United  States.  That  is  false.  This  histoiy 
began  in  the  1 8th  century,  when  thousands 
of  Irish,  mosdy  Protestant,  emigrated  to 
British  North  America.  Timothy 
Meagher's  history  emphasizes  this  point 
and  much  more.  The  book  is  more  than  a 
narrative  history.  It  is  a  reference  work  that 
includes  a  history  of  Irish  America  from  the 
18th  century  to  the  21st  century,  several 
chapters  that  discuss  issues  and  themes  in 
that  history,  a  guide  to  important  people 
and  organizations  and  a  chronology  of  sig- 
nificant events  both  in  Irish  and  Irish- 
American  history.  The  last  part  of  the  book 
is  an  excellent  annotated  listing  of  the  best 
books  and  articles  related  to  Irish- 
American  history.  Anyone  interested  in  the 
history  of  Irish  America  will  welcome  this 
book. 

The  theme  that  ties  the  narrative  histo- 
ry together  is  identity — what  it  means  to  be 
Irish-American.  Meagher,  an  associate  pro- 
fessor of  history  at  The  Catholic  University 


of  America,  is  at  his  best  in  analyzing  this 
issue  of  identity  as  it  has  changed  over  the 
course  of  three  centuries.  This  is  his  most 
original  and  valuable  contribution  to  the 
study  of  Irish-American  history. 

By  1790  over  400,000  Irish  men  and 
women  lived  in  the  United  States.  Most  of 
them  had  come  from  the  province  of  Ulster 
in  the  north  of  Ireland.  Protestants,  mosdy 
Presbyterians,  far  outnumbered  Catholics 
at  this  time.  Both  groups  left  their  home- 
land for  the  same  reasons — religious  dis- 
crimination perpetrated  by  the  Anglican 
Church  of  Ireland  and  economic  hard 
times.  Both  Catholics  and  Presbyterians 
proudly  identified  themselves  as  Irish.  It 
was  an  inclusive  term  at  this  time.  One  of 
the  more  remarkable  groups  of  immigrants 
were  the  exiles  from  the  failed  uprising  in 
1798.  Protestant  and  Catholic,  they  had  a 
dream  of  a  united  Ireland  independent  of 
British  rule.  Lawyers,  journalists  and  politi- 
cians, they  became  the  leaders  in  Irish- 
American  communities  scattered  up  and 
down  the  East  coast.  Intensely  nationalist, 
they  sowed  the  seeds  of  Irish-American 
nationalism  that  would  last  for  more  than 
200  years. 

Irish-American  history  changed  deci- 
sively in  the  early  19th  century,  when 
Catholic  immigrants  began  to  outnumber 
Protestants  for  the  first  time.  This  was  the 
moment  when  the  term  Scotch  Irish 
became  the  chosen  badge  of  identity  for 
Irish- American  Protestants.  Irish  was  no 
longer  an  inclusive  term  applicable  to  both 
Catholic  and  Protestant.  Henceforth,  to  be 
Irish  in  the  United  States  was  to  be  identi- 


fied as  Catholic.  Meagher  discusses  the 
Great  Famine  and  the  culpability  of  the 
British  government  in  this  human  tragedy, 
as  well  as  the  great  exodus  from  Ireland  that 
followed.  The  immigration  of  thousands  of 
poor,  starving  Catholic  peasants  widened 
the  chasm  between  Catholic  and  Protestant 
Irish  in  the  United  States.  As  Meagher  puts 
it,  "Irish  Americans  were  clearly  now  a  dis- 
tinct people.  The  Catholic  Church,  the 
Democratic  Party,  and  fierce  Irish  national- 
ism defined  them  as  different."  The 
Orange  riots  in  New  York  City  in  1 870  and 
again  in  1871  between  Protestant  and 
Catholic  Irish  "made  clear  that  there  could 
never  again  be  an  Irish  America  including 
Protestants  and  Catholics." 

By  the  end  of  the  19th  century,  the 
American-born  Irish  outnumbered  the  for- 
eign-born Irish.  With  this  shift  came  the 
emergence  of  a  new  identity.  The  Irish 
Paddy  became  the  American  Patriot  as  St. 
Patrick's  Day  became  the  Fourth  of  July. 
Linked  to  this  strong  Americanism  was  a 
militant  Catholicism  formed  during  years 
of  religious  conflict  with  Protestant  bigots. 
Most  Irish-Americans  now  identified 
themselves  as  militant  American  Catholics. 
Religion  had  trumped  ethnicity  as  the  key 
badge  of  self-identity.  This  would  remain 
true  for  most  of  the  20th  century.  Though 
they  controlled  the  government  of  numer- 
ous cities  and  held  prominent  positions  in 
state  and  federal  governments,  Irish 
Catholics  were  still  outsiders  because  of 
their  religion.  The  elite  clubs  and  educa- 
tional institutions  of  Protestant  America 
were  off  limits  for  all  but  a  few  of  the 
nation's  Irish  Catholics.  Meagher  believes 
that  John  F.  Kennedy's  "election  and  assas- 
sination would  clearly  signal  the  end  of  an 
Irish  America  that  had  been  born  when 
Kennedy's  great-grandfather  left 
Dunganstown  during  the  famine."  Irish 
America  had  reached  its  apogee  with  the 
election  of  an  immigrant's  great-grandson 
to  the  presidency  of  the  United  States. 

In  die  closing  decades  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury, Irish-American  identity  changed  radi- 
cally. Allegiance  to  Catholicism  weakened, 
loyalty  to  the  Democratic  Party  became 
problematic,  and  subsequendy  a  variety  of 
meanings  of  Irish-American  identity 
opened  up.  In  discussing  these  options, 
Meagher  concludes  his  narrative  with  the 
claim  "there  were  many  ways  to  be  Irish 
American  now,"  for  "there  was  no  agree- 
ment or  consensus  on  what  it  meant  to  be 
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Bush 


Outside  my  window,  the  bushes  have  turned,  redder 
than  any  tire,  and  the  sky  is  the  same  blue  Giotto 
used  for  Mary's  robes.  My  mother  says,  if  she  still 
had  a  house,  she'd  plant  one  or  two  of  these  bushes, 
and  I  love  how  she's  still  thinking  about  gardening, 
as  if  she  were  in  the  middle  of  the  story,  even  though 
we  both  know,  she's  at  the  end,  the  last  few  pages.  Down 
in  the  meadow,  the  goldenrod's  gone  from  cadmium 
yellow  to  a  feathery  beige,  the  ghost  of  itself.  Mother, 
too,  fades  away,  skin  thin  as  the  tissue  stuffed 
up  her  sleeve.  The  scars  on  her  stomach 
itch  and  burn,  but  inside,  she's  still  the  girl 
who  loved  to  turn  cartwheels,  the  woman 
whose  best  days  were  on  fairways  and  putting  greens. 
On  television,  we  watch  California  go  up  in  smoke, 
flames  leapfrogging  ridge  to  ridge.  Here,  these  leaves 
release  a  shower  of  scarlet  feathers,  as  everything  starts 
to  let  go.  Oh,  how  this  world  burns  and  burns  us, 
yet  we  are  not  consumed. 

Barbara  Crooker 
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Irish  in  America." 

The  second  part  of  the  guide  is  less  sat- 
isfying. Meagher  discusses  issues  in  Irish- 
American  history — gender,  politics, 
nationalism  and  race — that  intrigue  histori- 
ans. The  author's  narrative  would  have 
been  much  better  if  these  important 
themes  had  been  integrated  more  fully  into 
the  main  story  rather  than  left  as  appen- 
dices. For  example,  he  skims  over  the  polit- 
ical culture  of  the  Irish  and  never  offers  the 
reader  an  appreciation  of  the  colorful  per- 
sonalities who  (distinguished  this  slice  of 
Americana.  This  absence  of  the  human 
dimension  is  a  major  weakness  of 
Meagher's  history. 

Without  question  the  relations 
between  African-Americans  and  the  Irish 
has  been  one  of  the  most  antagonistic  inter- 
group  relationships  in  American  history. 
Meagher  makes  a  sound  attempt  to  explain 
why  this  was  so,  and  covers  race  and  the 
"whiteness"  debate  quite  well. 

One  item  in  the  "Chronology  of  Irish 
America"  that  intrigued  me  was  the  All 
Ireland  Irish  Football  Final,  played  in  the 
Polo  Grounds  in  New  York  City  in  1947. 
Surely  that  underscores  how  closely  allied 
Ireland  was  to  the  Irish-American  commu- 
nity. Can  anyone  imagine  baseball's  World 
Series  being  played  in  London?  This  is  but 
one  gem  of  information  contained  in  this 
valuable  reference  work. 
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From  One  of  America's  Most 
Beloved  Universities 

By  Jim  Langford  and  Jeremy  Langford 

Doubleday.  304p  $21.95 
ISBN  0385510810 

Notre  Dame  is  a  world  unto  itself — a  place 
apart.  Unlike  Georgetown  University  or 
Boston  College,  where  students  can  get 
away  from  campus  and  wash  off  their 
school  colors  in  the  secular  currents  of 
Wisconsin  Avenue  or  Commonwealth 
Avenue  for  a  day  or  a  night  (every  night  if 
they  want),  Notre  Dame  students  are  virtu- 
ally in  the  shadow  of  the  Golden  Dome 
wherever  they  go  in  South  Bend.  Fordham 
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University  students  can  intern  a  couple  of 
afternoons  a  week  at  Morgan  Stanley  or 
Conde  Nast  (or  even  at  America)  and  stay 
in  the  city  late  to  see  whatever  band  is  play- 
ing downtown  at  Irving  Plaza.  Even  stu- 
dents at  John  Carroll  University  easily  go 
oft  to  Jacobs  Field  or  the  Cleveland 
Museum  of  Art  or  to  see  LeBron  James 
play  with  the  Cavaliers.  But  in  South  Bend, 
hid.,  the  biggest  ball  field  and  the  biggest 
art  collection  and  the  biggest  jocks  in 
town — not  to  mention  die  biggest  band 
and  the  biggest  Jesus — are  all  right  there  on 
campus,  just  as  diey  were  a  generation  ago. 

With  this  on-campus-ness,  this  ongo- 
ing-ness,  this  near-isolation  from  the  tangi- 
ble world  of  commerce  (Chicago  being  a 
long  90  miles  away),  there  are  not  many 
examples  of  worldly  success  for  the  stu- 
dents— except  for  the  increasingly  upper- 
middle  class  parents,  when  they  visit  for  the 
all-important  games.  (Parents  of  students  in 
Boston  or  Washington  would  have  other 
reasons  to  visit.)  At  Notre  Dame,  then, 
there  is  a  sense  of  "place"  and  a  reliance  on 
one  another  that  is  intense,  inward-looking 
and  essential  to  die  spirit  of  the  school.  It 
must  be  more  than  coincidence  that  the 
most  frequented  place  on  campus  has  its 
name  for  reasons  beyond  the  obvious.  The 
student  hangout  is  called  The  Huddle. 

To  say  Jim  and  Jeremy  Langford, 
father  and  son,  know  all  this  is  an  under- 
statement. Not  only  did  they  graduate  from 
Notre  Dame,  but  their  father/grandfather, 
Walter,  did  as  well,  hi  fact,  Walter  stayed 
on  at  the  school  and  worked  as  a  professor, 
coach  and  campus  Peace  Corps  director.  So 
Jim  the  son  grew  up  in  the  Dome's  shadow 
and  then  stayed  on  himself  for  15  years,  and 
Jeremy  grew  up  in  Sound  Bend.  The 
Lowells  of  Boston  have  nodiing  on  these 
Langfords  when  it  comes  to  institutional 
tradition.  So  who  better  to  write  a  book 
about  the  place  and  call  it,  what  else,  The 
Spirit  of  Notre  Dame} 

Regis  Philbin  (class  of '53)  has  written  a 
foreword.  The  Langfords  recruited  many 
other  contributors  as  well.  Their  book  is 
one  of  those  cubist  takes  on  a  place.  As  a 
compilation  of  viewpoints  and  memories,  it 
reads  like  a  Studs  Terkel  oral  history.  We 
hear  many  voices  from  different  eras — 
some  archival,  some  current.  And  this 
seems  the  perfect  approach  to  take  for  such 
a  book.  There  are  no  long  chapters  report- 
ing in  detail  Father  Sorin's  arrival  from 
France  by  boat  and  how  many  people  died 
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in  the  crossing.  The  Langfords  avoid  any 
Michener-like  delving  into  the  history  of 
gold  mining  to  explain  the  brilliance  of  the 
sun  shining  on  the  Dome  on  game  day. 

This  is  a  book  of  voices,  voices  of  peo- 
ple who  went  to  Notre  Dame  or  worked 
there  or  felt  for  the  place  in  some  special 
way,  even  if  they  did  not  go  there.  There 
are  memories  of  old  professors,  and  former 
jocks,  and  students  who  were  inspired  by 
the  place.  There's  Edward  A.  Malloy, 
C.S.C.,  known  as  Monk,  the  recently 
retired  university  president,  and  John  I. 
Jenkins,  C.S.C.,  the  new  president,  as  well 
as  Theodore  Hesburgh,  C.S.C.,  who  had 
presided  over  Walter's  funeral  Mass.  As 
president  for  35  years,  Hesburgh  watched 
over  and  fostered  the  further  growth  of 
Notre  Dame.  For  most  of  those  years,  the 
light  would  remain  on  in  his  office  inside 
the  administration  building  (the  Dome) 
until  the  wee  hours,  warm  against  the 
empty  Indiana  night.  Many  a  student 
stopped  in  to  see  him.  And  those  same  stu- 
dents were  surely  coaxed  more  than  once 
later  by  their  parents  to  tell  the  tale  of  that 
night  when  Father  Hesburgh  made  time  to 
see  them.  Such  is  the  stuff  of  legends  and 
spirit  and  huddling,  if  you  will,  that  make 
Notre  Dame  a  movable  feast  for  so  many. 
Among  many  other  voices  heard  from  are 
Red  Smith  and  Ronald  Reagan  and  the  late, 
much-loved  English  professor  Frank 
O'MaUey. 

The  Spirit  of  Notre  Dame  is  not  only  for 
Notre  Dame  alums,  any  more  than  "Rudy" 
is  a  movie  for  Domers  alone.  It's  not  even 
just  for  Catholics.  It  is  a  book  about  an 
American  place  that  must  mean  enough  to 
the  country  to  have  the  only  college  foot- 
ball team  whose  every  game  is  broadcast  on 
national  television. 

As  many  will  recall,  there  are  days — 
many  days — in  the  late  fall  when  it  starts  to 
get  cold  and  wet  in  South  Bend  and  you 
keep  your  head  down  while  crossing  the 
quiet  campus  at  night,  maybe  on  the  way 
back  from  another  dorm  or  The  Huddle  or 
on  the  way  to  the  library.  It  is  so  harsh  out 
that  you  don't  notice  the  big  Jesus  on  the 
library  or,  if  this  was  your  era,  even  notice 
that  Hesburgh's  light  is  on.  You  mutter  to 
yourself  about  how  your  friends  at  other 
schools  are  warmer,  have  more  to  do.  You 
think  of  transferring,  going  where  brighter 
lights  are.  Then  from  a  far  corner  of  the 
campus  by  the  stadium  you  hear  it:  the 
band  is  fmishing  up  practice  over  by  that 
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and  eclectic  spiritual  movements  ot 
Gnostics  or  witches,  and  the  size  and  vari- 
ety of  religious  diversity  swell.  How  do  we 
deal  with  this  new  diversity,  especially  since 
so  many  Americans  (50  percent  in 
Wuthnow's  sample)  seem  to  think  of  their 
country  as  somehow  a  "Christian"  nation, 
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becomes  less  Christian. 

For  their  part,  most  American 
Christians  have  had  at  best,  Wuthnow's 
data  show,  minimal  and  superficial  contacts 
with  non-Christian  Americans.  The  few 
congregations  that  offer  courses  on  non- 
Christian  religions  or  have  interreligious 
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that  Hesburgh's  light  is  on.  You  mutter  to 
yourself  about  how  your  friends  at  other 
schools  are  warmer,  have  more  to  do.  You 
think  of  transferring,  going  where  brighter 
lights  are.  Then  from  a  far  corner  of  the 
campus  by  the  stadium  you  hear  it:  the 
band  is  finishing  up  practice  over  by  that 
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House  That  Rockne  Built  and  it's  coming 
your  way  in  the  dark.  It's  the  Victory 
March  they  are  playing  and  it's  coming- 
right  toward  you,  getting  louder.  There  is 
no  one  near  you,  and  suddenly  you're  a  kid 
again.  You  walk  faster  and  you're  not  cold 
anymore.  Your  spirit  is  changed. 
Everything  you  want  is  right  there. 
The  Langfords  know  that  feeling. 

Bill  Gunlocke 
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Has  the  plurifats  in  the  vaunted  boast  begun 
to  submerge,  even  eradicate,  the  unum? 
America  has  become,  Robert  Wuthnow, 
the  director  of  Princeton  University's 
Center  for  the  Study  of  American  Religion, 
argues  in  this  new  book,  a  more  religiously 
diverse  nation.  Buddhist  and  Hindu  tem- 
ples and  Moslem  mosques  vie  for  space  on 
street  corners  previously  anchoring 
Christian  sites.  Although  80  percent  of 
Americans  still  identify  themselves  as 
Christians,  the  old  tripartite  division  of  the 
1950's  made  famous  by  Will  Herberg's  cul- 
ture-shaping tome,  Protestant-Catholic-Jew, 
no  longer  well  describes  the  religious  map. 
Even  in  its  own  era,  Herberg's  atlas  gave 
short-shrift  to  the  Orthodox  (who  outnum- 
bered Jews  demographically,  yet  did  not 
merit  cultural  inclusion)  and  assumed  a 
kind  of  congruence  between  Judaism  and 
Christianity  that  ignores  their  enormous 
differences. 

By  the  best  estimates,  there  are  some 
1.3  million  Hindus  now  living  in  the 
United  States,  around  two  million  Muslims 
and  anywhere  from  2.5  million  to  four  mil- 
lion Buddhists.  Add  to  these  Native 
American  religions,  New  Age  groupings 
and  eclectic  spiritual  movements  of 
Gnostics  or  witches,  and  the  size  and  vari- 
ety of  religious  diversity  swell.  How  do  we 
deal  with  this  new  diversity,  especially  since 
so  many  Americans  (50  percent  in 
Wuthnow's  sample)  seem  to  think  of  their 
country  as  somehow  a  "Christian"  nation, 


even  if  constitutionally  it  can  never  be 
such?  We  are  a  society  of  schizophrenics. 
In  our  public  discourse  we  embrace  reli- 
gious liberty  and  casual  tolerance.  We 
claim  respect  for  adherents  of  religious  tra- 
ditions different  from  our  own.  Yet  we  con- 
tinue to  speak,  Wuthnow's  data  show,  as  if 
our  nation  is  (or  should  be)  a  Christian 
nation,  founded  on  Christian  principles  and 
characterized  by  public  references  to  them. 
We  are  still  far  from  any  kind  of  truly 
reflective  pluralism.  Religious  diversity 
confronts  us  with  both  a  cultural  and  a  the- 
ological task. 

The  cultural  challenges  of  this  new 
diversity — Wuthnow's  respondents  tell 
him — include  premonitions  that  it  presents 
new  threats  to  democracy.  Many  Christians 
fear  that  outsider  religions,  stemming  from 
nondemocratic  lands,  will  not  adhere  to  our 
received  democratic  traditions.  High  per- 
centages (over  a  fifth  to  a  fourth)  label 
Muslims,  Buddhists  and  Hindus  as  fanati- 
cal, violent,  backward  or  strange.  A  large 
minority  say  they  would  not  welcome  these 
groups  becoming  a  stronger  presence  in  the 
United  States.  Too  many  (from  20  percent 
to  40  percent  of  the  national  sample)  claim 
they  favor  making  it  harder  for  Muslims, 
Hindus  or  Buddhists  to  meet  in  the  United 
States  or  want  the  government  to  monitor 
them  closely.  Some  respondents  fear  that 
new  questions  about  religious  dress,  build- 
ings, customs,  health  standards  and  reli- 
gious holidays  will  simply  overwhelm  our 
legal  system.  Conversely,  many  Buddhists, 
Muslims  and  Hindus  wonder  if  the 
promised  democracy  and  religious  freedom 
will  be  denied  to  them.  They  claim  in  large 
numbers  that  they  do  not  get  the  respect 
and  understanding  they  desire.  Some  76 
percent  of  American  Muslims  report  forms 
of  discrimination  at  work. 

A  second  cultural  challenge  is  how  to 
maintain  equity,  fairness  and  decency 
across  an  even  larger  religious  swath.  That 
said,  most  legal  experts  maintain  that  we 
already  have  in  hand  the  necessary  legal 
principles  to  adjudicate  our  increasing  reli- 
gious diversity.  Finally,  many  conjure  a 
frayed  moral  order  in  America  as  it 
becomes  less  Christian. 

For  their  part,  most  American 
Christians  have  had  at  best,  Wuthnow's 
data  show,  minimal  and  superficial  contacts 
with  non-Christian  Americans.  The  few 
congregations  that  offer  courses  on  non- 
Christian  religions  or  have  interreligious 
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contacts  keep  en<  ial  and 

largely  ceremonial  dn  I  members 
of  the  clergy  an  -  ise  spous- 

es (even  to  the  >int  of  recom- 

mending someth  rig  oherent  to  read)  in 
the  increasingly  growing  number  of  inter- 
religious  marriages.  Couples  in  such  mar- 
riages are  forced  to  negotiate,  by  them- 
selves, their  own  blended  religious  spiri- 
tualities. Instead  of  any  truly  coherent 
theological  account  of  the  non-Christian 
religions,  American  Christians  tend  to 
think  of  non-Christian  religions  as  some 
land  of  ethnic  custom,  let  individuals 


make  their  own  choices  about  interreli- 
gious  contact  and  emphasize  the  exotic 
qualities  of  other  religions.  The  preferred 
strategies  of  the  Christians,  Wuthnow's 
survey  data  show,  for  dealing  with  non- 
Christian  religions  in  their  midst  involve 
avoidance,  some  denial  of  the  extent  of 
the  diversity  or  living  in  separate  enclaves. 
They  privilege  practice  over  belief  or,  in  a 
pregnant  phrase,  prefer  "getting  along"  to 
truly  "getting  acquainted."  In  the  end, 
most  Christians  allow  our  civic  cultural 
values  (individualism,  compromise,  the 
separation  of  the  public  sphere  from  pri- 


vatized religious  practices)  to  adjudicate 
the  new  diversity.  These  strategies,  how- 
ever, run  the  long-term  risk  that 
Christianity  itself  will  come  to  be  seen, 
increasingly,  as  simply  one  cultural  tradi- 
tion among  many. 

Wuthnow  contrasts  three  kinds  of 
American  Christians  and  their  attitudes 
toward  religious  diversity:  spiritual  shop- 
pers (roughly  31  percent  of  the  national 
sample);  inclusive  Christians  (23  percent 
of  the  public);  exclusive  Christians  (34 
percent  of  respondents).  The  categories 
derive  from  answers  to  a  host  of  questions 
concerning  the  truth  about  God  to  be 
found  in  religions  other  than  Christianity; 
the  possibility  of  revelation  in  books  other 
than  the  Bible;  whether  Christians  believe 
pretty  much  the  same  as  Buddhists, 
Moslems,  Hindus,  Jews;  and  the  norma- 
tive role  of  Jesus  for  salvation.  It  turns  out 
that  differing  beliefs  about  these  ques- 
tions have  close  correlations  with  atti- 
tudes toward  religious  diversity  as  such, 
toward  immigrants,  toward  the  rights  of 
non-Christian  religious  adherents  and 
about  what  kind  of  society  America  is  or 
should  be  (How  Christian?  How  secular? 
How  reflectively  pluralistic?).  None  of 
the  actual,  if  implicit,  scripts  about  reli- 
gious diversity  in  these  three  groups  show 
much  coherence,  either  as  a  cultural  strat- 
egy or  a  theological  stance.  Each  lacks  a 
consistent  theory  and  practice  for  reli- 
gious diversity. 

We  are  more  diverse  but  not  necessar- 
ily more  pluralistic.  Nor  is  mere  tolerance 
the  same  as  a  reflective  pluralism.  Genuine 
pluralism  entails  how  we  think  about 
diversity,  how  we  respond  to  it  and 
whether  we  embrace  it,  ignore  it  or  mere- 
ly cope  with  it.  Religious  and  cultural  plu- 
ralism is  never  easy  to  negotiate. 
Wuthnow  contends  that  older  strategies 
of  dealing  with  religious  diversity  (in  the 
end,  all  religions  are  basically  the  same; 
non-Christian  religions  are  degenerate 
idol  worship;  conversion  is  the  preferred, 
route  to  reduce  diversity;  religion  is  simply 
a  matter  of  individual  preferences  and 
taste;  treat  diversity  only  pragmatically 
and  in  secular  interactions)  will  not  do. 

This  is  a  supple,  nuanced  and  thought- 
ful book,  among  Wuthnow's  best.  Its 
greatest  merit  is  to  challenge  us  to  greater 
reflectivity  and  mindfulness  about  the  cul- 
tural and  religious  significance  of  genuine 
religious  diversity.        John  A.  Coleman 
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Classifieds 

Education 

DOCTOR  OF  MINISTRY,  concentration  in  theological 
reflection  as  transformative.  Six  quarters  of 
Tuesday  course  work  plus  thesis  project. 
Accredited.  University  of  Saint  Mary  of  the 
Lake/Mundelein  Seminary,  Mundelein,  IL  60060. 
Classes  begin  September  2006.  Apply  now. 
(M.Div.  or  equivalent  required.)  Contact  Rev. 
Raymond  J.  Webb,  Academic  Dean:  Ph:  (847)  970- 
4802;  e-mail:  rwebb@usml.edu;  Web  site: 
www.usml.edu. 

Music 

BEST-SELLING  religious,  sacred,  contemporary 
and  classical  music  on  CD  at  www.america- 
magazine.org/Musicstore.cfm. 

Parish  Missions 

INSPIRING,  DYNAMIC  PREACHING.  Parish  mis- 
sions, faculty  in-service,  retreats  for  religious. 
Web  site:  www.sabbathretreats.org. 
PROCLAIMING  ABUNDANT  LOVE.  Parish  missions. 
Preaching  teams  of  ordained,  religious  and  lay. 
Web  site:  www.PBParishMissions.org. 

Positions 

DIRECTOR  OF  HISPANIC  AFFAIRS,  Diocese  of 
Allentown.  Full-time  position.  Serves  as  catalyst  for 
diocesan  activities  and  liaison  to  Hispanic  commu- 
nity. Minimum  qualifications:  M.A.  in  theology  or 
equivalent  and/or  five  years  of  experience  in 


Hispanic  ministry.  Must  be  bilingual/bicultural. 
Send  resume  to:  Very  Rev.  E.  Michael  Camilli, 
M.S.C.,  Diocese  of  Allentown,  Secretariat  for 
Catholic  Life  and  Evangelization,  900  S. 
Woodward  St.,  Allentown,  PA  18103-4179. 

LA  SALLE  UNIVERSITY  invites  applications  for  the 
position  of  CHAIRPERSON  OF  THE  RELI- 
GION DEPARTMENT  at  the  associate/full  pro- 
fessor level.  Candidates  with  distinguished  teaching 
and  scholarship  records  and  administrative  experi- 
ence/potential are  sought  to  lead  a  department  of 
10  faculty  members  serving  2,500  undergraduate 
and  graduate  students  annually.  The  successful 
candidate  must  be  qualified  to  teach  various  cours- 
es in  a  reduced  schedule  that  can  include  Catholic 
theology,  Christology,  moral  theology  and  con- 
temporary Catholicism.  The  Chair  manages  the 
department's  administrative  activities  and  exercises 
leadership  by  working  with  faculty  to  further  devel- 
op the  academic  objectives  of  the  department  and 
by  promoting  teaching  excellence,  individual 
research  and  scholarly  achievement.  La  Salle 
University  is  a  Roman  Catholic  university  in  the 
tradition  of  the  De  La  Salle  Christian  Brothers  and 
welcomes  candidates  who  can  contribute  to  its 
unique  educational  mission.  For  a  complete  mis- 
sion statement,  visit  the  Web  site  at 
www.lasalle.edu.  Candidates  should  submit  an 
application  letter  (non-electronic)  that  discusses 
qualifications  for  departmental  leadership  in  a 
Lasallian  and  Catholic  university,  curriculum  vitae, 
evidence  of  teaching  excellence  and  scholarly 
achievement,  and  contact  information  for  three  ref- 


erences to:  Geffrey  Kelly,  Chair,  Religion 
Department,  La  Salle  University,  1900  West 
Olney  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  PA  19141-1199. 
Review  of  applications  will  begin  on  or  before  Dec. 
l.AA/EOE. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  DALLAS  announces  a  position 
opening  for  a  three-year  Tschoepe  Chair  of 
Homiletics  to  be  in  residence  at  the  Institute  for 
Religious  and  Pastoral  Studies  (I.R.P.S.)  to  begin 
July  1,  2006.  The  professor  will  both  teach  for 
I.R.P.S.  and  act  as  a  resource  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  dioceses  of  Dallas,  Fort  Worth  and 
Tyler.  Interested  parties  should  submit  by  Feb.  1, 
2006,  a  cover  letter,  C.V.  and  contact  information 
for  three  references  to:  Search  Committee, 
Tschoepe  Chair  of  Homiletics  Institute  for 
Religious  and  Pastoral  Studies,  1845  E.  Northgate 
Drive,  Irving,  TX  75062.  For  more  information 
about  the  I.R.P.S.,  please  visit  our  Web  site  at 
www.udallas.edu/irps;  e-mail:  boone@udallas.edu 

Position  Sought 

SPANISH  TRANSLATOR,  Luis  Baudry,  specialized 
in  Catholic  issues  (theology,  canon  law,  etc.). 
Books-articles-brochures-ads.  Ph:  (646)  257- 
4165;  e-mail:  translations@louisbaudry.com. 

STRONG,  LOVING  AND  WISE  retired  priest  in  good 
health  and  ecclesial  standing  seeks  full/part-time 
ministry  in  a  parish  or  educational  environment  in 
the  New  York  area.  Extensive  parish  involvement 
as  pastor.  Interested  in  Sunday  ministry  in  a  com- 
munity with  serious  commitment  to  the  quality  of 
liturgical  celebrations,  especially  the  Eucharist  and 


ACTIVE-DUTY  AIR  FORCE 
CHAPLAINS  NEEDED. 

The  Air  Force  Chaplain  Service  is  in  critical  need 
of  Catholic  priests  to  minister  to  men  and  women  in 
uniform  in  parishes  that  stretch  across  the  world. 
This  vocation  within  a  vocation  requires  you  to 
have  an  ecclesiastical  endorsement  from  your 
bishop/religious  superior,  be  a  U.S.  citizen  (no  dual 
citizenship),  have  a  postbaccalaureate  degree  in  the 
field  of  theology  or  related  studies,  have  at  least  two 
years  of  religious  leadership  experience,  be  medically 
qualified  and  be  under  the  age  of  42  (waivers  are 
possible).  For  further  information,  call  Fr.  Kurzak  at 
1-800-803-2452,  email  us  at  john.kurzak^rs.af.mil 
orvisit  our  website  atwww.usafhc.af.mil. 
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"Ihe  Church  needs  joyful  priests,  capable  of 
bringing  true  joy  to  God's  people. . . " 

—John  Paul  II 


Fr.  Stephen  J".  'Rossetti 
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"father  Rossetti  is  uniquely  qualified  to  give  sound  practical  advice  to  Catholic 
priests  on  how  to  manage  their  commitments.  His  wise  and  encouraging 
reflections  will  be  welcomed  by  many  young  priests  embarking  on  their 
ministry  and  by  seasoned  priests  who  feel  dry  and  overburdened.  This  is  a 
book  that  will  help  priests  to  show  forth  Jesus  as  light  of  the  world  and  will  help 
all  readers  to  understand  the  challenges  and  consolations  of  the 
priesthood  today." 

— Avery  Cardinal  Dulles,  SJ. 
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Letters 


Church  and 

The  article  by  Robert  F.  Drinan,  S.J., 
"Holy  See  Backs  Nuclear  Disarmament" 
(9/12),  is  excellent.  We  need  more  articles 
on  this  issue  and  on  the  church's  positions 
on  war  in  general.  A  substantial  number 
of  Catholics  in  the  United  States  think 
that  the  church  supports  the  war  in  Iraq. 

Walter  C.  Hooke 
Cambridge,  N.Y. 

Evangelizer 

As  Martin  Pable  mentions  in  "Why 
Don't  Catholics  Share  Their  Faith?" 
(9/19),  there  are  many  reasons.  Some  of 
them  have  to  do  with  the  ecclesial  cli- 
mate of  the  Catholic  Church.  If  we  have 
an  infallible  pope,  if  the  hierarchy  are 
charged  with  safeguarding  the  deposit  of 
faith,  if  bishops  are  closely  scrutinizing 
any  speakers  who  come  to  their  diocese, 
if  only  priests  can  speak  from  the  pulpit, 
and  if  there  is  hardly  any  place  in  parish 
•life  to  exercise  public  witness  to  the  faith, 
then  is  it  any  wonder  that  Catholics  feel 
hesitant  about  sharing  their  faith,  lest 


preaching  the  word.  Academic  credentials  include 
Ph.D.  and  broad  experience  in  high  school  and 
college  religious  studies,  Scripture,  contemporary 
Catholicism,  ecclesiological  and  moral  issues,  ecu- 
menical interests.  Immediately  available.  Address: 
Aldo  J.  Tos,  One  Columbus  Place,  New  York, 
NY  10019;  ajtos29@nyc.rr.com. 
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com/upcoevents/landscapeofcharacterhome- 
page.html 
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they  lapse  into  heresy?  By  and  large, 
Catholics  are  trained  to  keep  the  faith 
by  listening,  not  by  sharing.  And  com- 
pare the  size  of  the  Baltimore  Catechism 
with  the  current;  at  least  the  old  cate- 
chism had  a  sense  of  priorities  for  its 
time.  There  can  be  such  a  thing  as  too 
much  doctrine. 

It  is  often  the  same  with  Scripture. 
As  a  hospital  chaplain,  I  have  been 
impressed  by  the  warm  love  of  and 
familiarity  with  Scripture  on  the  part  of 
some  Protestants,  who  have  their 
favorite  quotations.  Most  of  the  time, 
Catholics  prefer  prayer  and  ritual; 
Scripture  does  not  speak  to  them  as 
well.  When  I  celebrate  the  Eucharist 
with  elderly  groups,  I  try  to  tease  out 
the  personal  meaning  of  Scripture  with 
them.  It  is  hard  work.  I  appreciate  the 
whole  effort  of  evangelization;  I  have 
seen  its  training  and  results  best  in  the 
implementation  of  the  Rite  of 
Christian  Initiation  of  Adults. 

But  if  the  work  of  evangelization  is 
to  become  more  a  part  of  the  church, 


Institute  for  Sexuality 
Studies  (ISS) 

is  currently  accepting 
applications  for  2005,  2006,  &  2007. 

•  ISS  offers  one-month,  two  week,  and  one 
week  educational  programs  that  include 
study  in  the  psychological,  spiritual, 
ethical,  and  biological  dimensions  of 
human  sexuality.  These  educational 
programs  are  designed  for  personal  and 
professional  development  and  integration. 
Ideal  programs  for  those  whose  ministry 
involves  fostering  psychosexually  mature 
persons  or  as  part  of  a  renewal  or 
sabbatical  experience. 

•  ISS  also  offers:  Speakers  on  Sexuality  & 
Addictions  for  outside  Workshops  and 
Retreats,  Professional  Consultation,  and 
Psychological  Assessment  and  Counseling 
Services. 

For  more  information  please  contact: 

Kevin  P.  McClone,  M.Div.  Psy.D. 
Director  Institute  for  Sexuality  Studies 
5420  South  Cornell  Avenue  #  103 
Chicago,  IL.  60615-5698 
Phone  &  Fax:  (847)  920-0227 
Email:  chennicclone@msn.com 
Website:www. issmcclone.com 


there  needs  to  be  more  letting  go  high- 
er up,  and  the  creation  of  a  different 
climate  in  religious  education  and 
parish  life.  Some  Christian  churches  do 
a  much  better  job  of  turning  the  believ- 
er into  the  evangelizer;  we  can  learn 
from  them. 

Ken  Smits,  O.F.M.Cap. 
Madison,  Wis. 

Better  Church 

"Krispy  Kremes  and  The  Da  Vinci  Code" 
by  Jim  McDermott,  S.J.,  (9/19)  is  a 
catchy  title  that  attracts  attention.  And 
the  subject  matter,  also,  tends  to  cap- 
ture an  audience  with  the  pragmatic  and 
fun-loving  approach  in  life — a  relief 
from  our  daily  normal  problem-solving 
and  decision-making  modes.  This  treat- 
ment does  strike  me  as  a  grown-up  ver- 
sion of  the  warm  fuzzies  that  our  chil- 
dren now  get  in  grade  school  religion. 

Yes,  "sharing  and  personal  explo- 
ration" is  good  and  needed — but  is  such 
pleasant  conversation  really  useful  in 
addressing  our  many  social,  especially 
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ERASMUS 
INSTITUTE 


an  international  Catholic  center 
for  advanced  studies  atthe 
University  of  Notre  Dame 
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family-life,  challenges  without  action? 
And  what  I'm  hearing  (and  reading)  is 
that  people  like  to  talk  (or  ask  rhetorical 
questions)  but  not  listen.  Then,  after 
leaving  these  comfortable  "sensing"  ses- 
sions, is  it  back  out  into  the  dogmatic 
world?  The  ecclesial  authority  can  sup- 
port this! 

I  must  be  old-fashioned,  but  I 
would  appreciate  hearing  the  results  of 
your  research — and  the  lessons  learned. 
I'd  like  to  see  progress  toward  a  better 
church — both  in  structure  and  spirit. 
But  perhaps  this  is  heretical  in  an 
already  perfect  church? 

I'm  reminded  of  one  of  my  favorite 
whimsical  notions:  we  must  continue 
having  these  meetings  (sharings)  until 
we  figure  out  why  no  work  is  getting 
done  (or  nothing  is  changing). 

Don  Jones 
San  Jose,  Calif. 

Important  Questions 

I  want  to  thank  Jim  McDermott,  S.J., 
for  his  insightful  article,  "Krispy 
Kremes  and  The  Da  Vinci  Code"  (9/19). 
His  story  offers  a  great  lesson  not  only 
to  the  church  but  to  private  and  public 
education:  significant  learning  occurs 
only  when  important  questions  are 
posed  and  people  have  the  opportunity 
to  have  substantial  conversations 
around  these  questions. 

Unfortunately,  we  presently  have  a 
dominant  culture  within  the  United 
States  and  the  church  where  having  the 
"right  answer"  is  more  important  than 
asking  the  "right  questions."  The 
tragedy  of  standardized  testing  within 
public  education  and  current  public  and 
religious  education  curricula  is  such  that 
students  and  adults  are  not  inspired  to 
learn  but  are  pressured  to  comply. 

As  Father  McDermott  pointed  out, 
rather  than  investing  our  energy  into 
clearing  up  the  misconceptions  that  The 
Da  Vinci  Code  raised,  we  need  to  ask 
questions  about  why  the  book  created 
such  a  stir.  We  can  take  advantage  of 
questions  raised  about  the  book,  just  as 
an  excellent  teacher  takes  advantage  of 
his/her  students'  questions  to  spark  dis- 
cussion and  learning. 


Powerful  learning  always  starts  with 
the  posing  of  important  questions.  Jesus 
modeled  this  approach  in  his  ministry. 
Great  thinkers  like  Leonardo  Da  Vinci 
honored  lifelong  inquiry.  The  question 
is  whether  we  will  be  bold  enough  to 
follow  their  lead. 

Francis  J.  DeVito 
Chelsea,  Mass. 

Governance 

As  a  Catholic  business  leader,  I  read 
Thomas  Healey's  "A  Blueprint  for 
Change"  (9/26)  with  both  personal  and 
professional  interest.  Notwithstanding 
the  common  sense  approach  Mr. 
Healey  outlines  as  prescriptive  steps  for 
improving  church  management,  I  am  a 
skeptic.  No  redemption,  no  change  and 
no  resurrection  of  the  church's  eco- 
nomic and  management  systems  will 
succeed  unless  it  dismantles  its  tyranni- 
cal, authoritarian  and  bureaucratic  gov- 
ernance structure.  The  church  is  not 
the  Vatican,  nor  its  dioceses.  The 
church  is  the  people.  Unless  the  people 
lead,  it  will  fail. 

Michael  McGreevy 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Provide  Support 

When  I  read  "Easing  Abortion's  Pain," 
by  Antony  Barone  Kolenc  (9/26),  I  was 
expecting  a  nicely  balanced  discussion 
of  the  proposed  law  requiring  abortion 
providers  to  give  women  information 
about  fetal  pain  before  performing  a 
late-term  abortion,  and  what  did  I  get? 
I  got  a  pro-birth  (no,  not  "pro-life") 
lawyer,  no  less,  using  all  the  biased 
rhetoric  of  the  so-called  pro-life  move- 
ment. 

I  abhor  the  killing  of  the  unborn.  I 
abhor  even  more  the  thought  that  any 
of  God's  littlest  ones  would  be  in  pain, 
even  for  a  moment.  But  could  we  please 
hear  from  biologists,  neo-natalists  and 
researchers  in  the  field  who  can  provide 
research-based  and  documented,  non- 
emotional  testimony  on  these  issues? 
All  I  found  here  was  another  male  voice 
advising  women  to  go  ahead  and  suck  it 
up  and  "give  until  it  hurts." 

When  are  our  men  going  to  "give 
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until  it  hurts  '  support, 
counseling,  shekel  li  attention 

for  women  w  h<  .  iously— since 
they  "want"  ai         ion)  all  of  the  help 
that  we  can  pi  ovide?  When  are  they 
going  to  stop  making  women  pregnant 
and  then  acting  as  if  they  got  that  way  by 
themselves?  It  seems  very  easy  to  advise 
others  to  "give  until  it  hurts."  Mother 
Teresa  had  every  right  to  give  that 
advice.  She  was  willing  to  walk  with  oth- 
ers "until  it  hurt"  herself.  Her  pro-life 
stance  included  everyone.  She  would 
have  included  the  mothers  as  well  as  the 
unborn. 

Mary  Ann  M.  Schoettly 
Newton,  N.J. 

Rise  From  the  Flood 

As  a  fellow  evacuee  and  acquaintance  of 
Thomas  H.  Stahel,  S.J.,  I  am  delighted 
that  he  managed  to  escape  the  flood  and 
find  refuge  in  Grand  Coteau  ("Flight 
From  New  Orleans,"  9/26).  Although 


our  homes  have  been  devastated  and  rav- 
aged, I  believe  and  hope  that  the  Jesuit 
High  School,  Baronne  Street  and  Loyola 
communities  will  see  one  another  again 
in  the  new  New  Orleans  that  will  rise 
from  the  flood. 

John  D.  Fitzmorhs  Jr. 
Lafayette,  La. 

Emphases  Askew 

Many  thanks  to  Bishop  Donald  W. 
Trautman  for  his  courageous  article 
about  the  World  Synod  of  Bishops  on 
the  Eucharist.  It  is  a  relief  to  know  that 
at  least  one  of  our  bishops,  himself  a 
synod  alternate,  also  believes  that  the 
early  synod  emphases  are  askew. 
Finding  solutions  to  the  worldwide 
priest  shortage  should  be  the  top  priori- 
ty for  the  synod. 

In  2003,  two  U.S.  church  renewal 
groups,  FutureChurch  and  Call  to 
Action,  surveyed  15,000  priests  in  55 
U.S.  dioceses.  Sixty-seven  percent  of 
the  respondents  supported  opening  the 


discussion  of  mandatory  celibacy.  Many 
spontaneously  added  that  the  church 
must  look  at  women's  roles  as  well. 

Christine  Schenk,  C.S.J. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Embracing 

Thanks  to  Drew  Christiansen,  S.J.,  for 
"Of  Many  Things"  (10/3)  on  "letting 
go."  When  I  heard  Jesus'  words  to  Peter 
over  20  years  ago,  they  struck  fear  into 
my  heart.  Independent  all  my  life,  what 
would  those  words  mean  for  me  at  70- 
plus?  How  would  I  deal  with  what  life 
brings — with  loss  of  all  I  held  dear? 
Something  has  happened  over  the  years 
as  these  words  remained  in  the  back  of 
my  mind — and  perhaps  in  a  hidden  place 
of  my  heart.  They  no  longer  strike  terror 
in  me.  Fear  is  tamed  and  reduced,  not  to 
just  accepting  the  realities  of  old  age,  but 
to  embracing  whatever  comes  from  the 
hand  of  God. 

Maria  Leonard 
Chicago,  III. 
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The  Word 


How  Does  God  Work? 

Twenty-ninth  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (A),  Oct.  16,  2005 

Readings:  Is  45:1,  4-6;  Ps  96:1,  3-5,  7-10;  1  Thes  l:l-5b;  Mt  22:15-21 

"Repay  to  Caesar  what  belongs  to  Caesar  and  to  God  what  belongs  to  God"  (Nit  22:21) 


THE  GOSPELS  OFTEN  depict 
Jesus  in  conflict  with  those  who 
are  in  positions  of  leadership, 
both  religious  and  political.  A 
close  look  will  show  that  Jesus  does  not 
challenge  legitimate  authority,  but  only 
the  way  individuals  exercise  it.  In  an 
upcoming  episode,  he  counsels  those 
around  him  to  heed  the  Scribes  and  the 
Pharisees,  because  they  occupy  "the  chair 
of  Moses"  (Mt  23:2).  Today  he  directs 
them,  and  us,  to  fulfill  lawful  civic  duties. 

Both  the  first  reading  and  the  gospel 
passage  for  today  allude  to  the  very  diffi- 
cult political  realities  of  the  times.  In  both 
instances  the  people  are  living-  under  for- 
eign domination.  The  early  Israelites  were 
ruled  by  the  Persian  king  Cyrus;  the  Jews 
at  the  time  of  Jesus  were  occupied  by  the 
Romans. 

We  should  remember  that  the 
Israelites  took  great  pride  in  being  the 
nation  that  God  had  liberated  from  for- 
eign rule.  Their  very  identity  was  synony- 
mous with  freedom.  But  here  they  are, 
captive  and  subject  to  nonbelievers.  The 
biblical  writers  do  not  speak  against  the 
captors.  On  the  contrary,  both  Cyrus  and 
Caesar  seem  to  have  a  role  in  God's  plan 
for  the  people. 

Isaiah  refers  to  Cyrus  as  the  anointed 
of  the  Lord,  a  title  usually  ascribed  to  the 
Davidic  king.  Furthermore,  this  Persian 
king's  right  hand  is  grasped  by  God,  signi- 
fying the  conferral  of  royal  authority.  In 
other  words,  Cyrus  exercises  legitimate 
authority  over  the  people  of  God,  despite 
the  fact  that  he  is  a  nonbeliever.  God 
works  through  this  king,  and  God's  plans 
unfold  through  him,  even  though  he  is 
unaware  of  it. 

It  was  Cyrus  who  issued  the  decree 
that  all  captured  peoples  should  be 

dianne  bergant,  c.s.a.,  is  professor  of  bib- 
lical studies  at  Catholic  Theological  Union 
in  Chicago. 


allowed  to  return  to  their  own  lands  and 
take  up  their  lives  once  again,  though  still 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Persian 
empire.  Thus  the  people  of  God  left 
Babylon,  the  land  of  their  exile,  and 
returned  to  Israel. 

The  Gospel  story  is  a  bit  more  com- 
plicated than  it  might  appear.  The  self- 
righteous  scribes  and  Pharisees  try  to 
entrap  Jesus:  "Is  it  lawful  to  pay  the  census 
tax  to  Caesar  or  not?"  That  is,  "Should  we 
recognize  the  authority  of  this  nonbeliev- 
er?" If  Jesus  answers  no,  he  appears  to  be 
politically  insubordinate.  If  he  answers 
yes,  he  denies  Israel's  boast  that  it  is  a  peo- 
ple free  from  all  loyalties  other  than  those 
that  bind  them  to  God. 

Jesus  turns  their  attempt  to  entrap  him 
against  them  by  asking  for  a  coin  appro- 
priate for  paying  the  census  tax.  They 
expose  their  own  complicity  with  the  rul- 
ing powers  by  producing  a  Roman  coin. 
Such  coins  did  not  comply  with  Israel's 
prohibition  against  casting  graven  images. 
The  Scribes  and  Pharisees  are  carrying 
images  of  the  Roman  ruler  who  claimed  to 
be  a  god.  Without  either  condoning  or 
condemning  the  character  of  Roman 
coins,  Jesus  instructed  them  to  fulfill  law- 
ful civic  duties. 

In  these  two  accounts  we  see  that 
fidelity  to  one's  religious  tradition  and 
allegiance  to  secular  powers  is  not  only 
possible  but  is  also  God's  will  for  us.  They 
show  us  that  as  delicate  as  the  balance 
between  these  two  very  different  loyalties 
might  be,  they  need  not  be  in  conflict. 

Also  prominent  in  these  readings  is 
the  theme  of  insider/outsider.  This 
dynamic  was  very  significant  in  all  of 
Israel's  history,  and  it  has  taken  on  great 
importance  in  our  own  day  as  well. 

Many  groups  are  somewhat  wary  of 
"outsiders."  Those  who  are  not  "insiders" 
could  disrupt  our  lives;  they  might  even  be 
enemies.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
groups  that  are  in  any  way  vulnerable.  An 


outsider  threat  might  undermine  what  lit- 
tle stability  the  group  enjoys.  Both  of 
today's  readings  come  from  times  when 
Israel  was  politically  vulnerable,  dominat- 
ed by  a  stronger  nation.  It  stands  to  reason 
that  they  might  not  be  open  to  outsiders. 
Add  to  this  their  conviction  that  they 
alone  were  God's  chosen  people,  and  we 
might  detect  an  attitude  of  religious  supe- 
riority. 

Today's  readings  challenge  the  possi- 
bility of  such  an  attitude.  The  people  may 
have  viewed  Cyrus  and  Caesar  as  threats, 
but  God  certainly  did  not.  In  fact,  they 
became  instruments  in  God's  plan.  These 
men  may  not  have  believed  in  the  God  of 
Israel,  but  that  did  not  stop  God  from 
using  them  for  good.  When  it  comes  to 
God's  plan  of  salvation,  there  are  no  real 
outsiders.  All  women  and  men  of  good 
will  are  insiders. 

We  live  in  a  time  when  political  and 
religious  differences  pit  us  against  each 
other,  when  persons  of  another  persuasion 
or  faith  are  considered  outsiders  or  nonbe- 
lievers. Whenever  we  hold  such  views,  we 
fail  to  see  the  good  will  of  others,  and  we 
might  overlook  the  good  that  God  is 
working — for  our  own  benefit — through 
the  agency  of  those  others.  We  may,  in 
fact,  be  making  ourselves  outsiders  to  the 
grace  of  God  active  in  our  world  today. 

Dianne  Bergant 

Praying  With  Scripture 

•  Do  you  view  those  who  are  not 
Christian  as  possible  agents  of  God  in 
your  life? 

•  Find  a  way  to  bring  an  outsider  into 
your  circle  of  concern. 

i 

•  Pray  for  the  grace  to  recognize  God 
working  through  legitimate  authority, 
whether  religious  or  civil. 
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Study  in  Rome  this  summer  (May 
27  -  June  1  "7,  S006]  at  the 
University  of  Dallas'  beautiful 
campus  in  the  Alban  Hills 
overlooking  the  Eternal  City. 
Visits  to  the  City  are  combined 
with  class  lectures  to  provide  an 
awe-inspiring,  summer  experience. 


Paul's  Letter  to  the  Romans 


3  credit  hours 

Paul  wrote  his  letter  to  the  Romans  in  the  winter  of  A.D.  57/58.  In  it 
he  develops  his  theology  of  justification  by  faith.  This  course  will 
ponder  the  theme,  insights,  and  theology  of  the  letter.  We  will  take 
advantage  of  the  surroundings  by  examining  the  first  century 
milieu  in  which  the  letter  was  written.  We  will  also  explore  the 
impact  the  letter  has  had  on  the  history  of  Western  Christianity, 
including  the  Protestant  Reformation  and  the  counter-Reformation. 


4 

3  credit  hours 


he  Gospel  of  Mark 


Liturgy  and  Sacraments 

3  credit  hours 

This  course  examines  the  complicated  theological,  religious,  and 
cultural  origins  of  the  liturgy  and  the  sacraments.  We  will  analyze 
how  these  elements  developed  and  changed  in  response  to  the 
needs  of  the  Church  communities  at  the  time.  Finally  we  will  look  at 
the  liturgy  and  sacraments  in  our  own  day  and  envision  how  the 
Church  can  respond  pastorally  to  our  own  times  and  how  it  might 
respond  in  the  future.  Our  tours  of  Rome  will  offer  a  remarkable 
chance  to  see  this  liturgical  history  in  living  stone,  right  in  the  heart 
of  Christendom. 


New  Testament 


3  credit  hours 

This  course  explores  the  themes,  messages,  and  theologies  of  the 
New  Testament,  with  "field  trips"  to  St.  Peter's  Basilica,  St.  Paul's 
outside  the  walls,  the  catacombs,  the  Colosseum,  the  house  church 
of  St.  Clement,  and  other  sites  significant  for  the  study  of  the  New 
Testament  in  Rome.  The  New  Testament  truly  comes  alive  while  we 
study  it  in  the  city  of  Peter  and  Paul. 


Mark's  Gospel  is  thought  to  have  been  the  first  written.  Its  audience 
was  probably  Roman  Christians  who  had  experienced  severe 
persecution  under  Nero.  Participants  in  the  course  will  delve  into 
the  gospel  and  consider  its  historical  setting,  its  portrait  of  Jesus, 
and  its  attempt  to  apply  the  message  of  Jesus  to  a  (then) 
contemporary  situation,  first-century  Rome.  The  class  will  be 
lighted  by  trips  to  sites  significant  for  the  study  of  early 
Christianity  in  Rome. 


Church  History 


3  credit  hours 

From  the  infancy  of  the  Roman  Christian  church  of  the  1st  century 
to  the  21st  century  papacy  of  Benedict  XVI,  including  the 
Constantinian  era,  Reformation,  Vatican  II,  and  more,  this  course 
examines  the  living,  breathing  history  of  the  church  from  the 
unique  vantage  point  of  Rome. 
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i  en  YOU  ARE  old,  another 
will  gird  you  and  lead  you 
where  you  do  not  wish  to 
go"  (In  21:18).  So  Jesus 
prophesied  St.  Peter's  death  in  old  age. 
The  saying,  however,  has  always  had  a 
gnomic  quality  for  me,  as  if  it  applied  in 
some  sense  to  us  all.  No  exegete  I  have 
read  has  ever  indicated  a  connection  with 
any  first-century  proverb.  All  the  same,  it 
has  the  ring  of  folk  wisdom,  like  the 
Greeks'  "Call  no  man  happy  until  he  dies." 

Scripture  offers  many  models  of  late  old 
age.  Moses  dies  after  praying  Joshua's 
troops  to  victory.  Eleazar  goes  to  a  martyr's 
death,  refusing  to  eat  pork  at  the  command 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  and  offers  to  young 
people  an  example  of  nonviolent  resistance. 
Anna  and  Simeon  remain  faithful  to  prayer 
and  to  their  hope  for  a  messiah.  The 
prophecy  of  Peter's  death  is  unique  for 
intermingling  old  age,  dependency  and 
martyrdom.  Most  people  will  not  be  mar- 
tyrs, but,  if  they  live  long  enough,  many 
will  be  depen- 
dent. For  them, 
letting  go  and 
allowing  others 


Of  Many  Things 


United  States  family  members  provide  90 
percent  of  care  to  the  infirm  elderly.  When 
the  end  of  life  approaches,  interdependence 
is  the  lived  reality. 

Families  as  well  as  elders  may  have  trou- 
ble letting  go.  Adult  children,  who  are 
themselves  seniors  with  their  own  health 
problems,  are  often  stretched  to  the  break- 
ing point  to  care  for  infirm  relatives. 
Reluctant  to  let  go  of  the  responsibility  of 
direct  care  for  their  parents,  some  refuse  to 
acknowledge  when  they  can  do  no  more. 
Accepting  their  limits  and  handing  on  their 
duties  to  others  seem  to  them  like  filial 
betrayal.  Letting  go  is  something  they,  too, 
must  learn  to  do. 

Holding  on  to  the  end  can  be  inappro- 
priate for  both  elderly  family  members  and 
their  caregiving  kin.  Eleazar  is  a  model,  but 
so  is  Peter.  Individualistic  Americans  do 
not  need  their  independent  streak  rein- 
forced. Family  patriarchs  do  not  need  to  be 
encouraged  to  hold  on  to  the  car  keys, 
Lear-like,  in  conflict  with  their  caregivers. 

Aged  political 
leaders  need  no 
warrant  to  hang 
on,  like  Spain's 


to  take  the  lead 
and  offer  them  care  poses  the  last  set  ot 
life-challenges  before  dying  itself. 

We  remember  people  for  how  they  han- 
dle their  endings.  My  Grandfather  Caccese, 
when  he  had  lost  his  fight  with  cancer,  bade 
farewell  to  the  victory  garden  he  had  culti- 
vated behind  our  family  home  as  he  fin- 
ished watering  it  for  the  last  time. 
"Goodbye,"  he  was  overheard  to  say; 
"goodbye,  garden.  I  will  not  see  you  again." 
A  few  weeks  later  he  died.  In  the  interim,  as 
in  the  years  of  battling  cancer,  my  grand- 
mother and  mother  were  his  support. 

My  Grandfather  Christiansen  lived  with 
our  family  from  his  early  70's  until  he  was 
88.  Always  independent,  when  he  realized 
his  health  was  deteriorating,  he  signed  him- 
self into  a  hospital  and  then,  before  the 
family  could  consult  with  doctors,  into  a 
nursing  home.  He  knew  the  time  had 
arrived  when  he  would  need  extensive  care. 
Not  wanting  to  burden  my  parents,  he 
made  his  end-of-life  decisions  with  memo- 
rable dispatch. 

While  fear  of  dependence  in  old  age  is 
especially  strong  among  Americans,  our 
prej adice  against  dependence  is  overstated. 
Healthful  longevity,  Social  Security, 
Medicare,  Meals-on-Wheels  and  new  living 
situations  make  independent  living  possible 
into  late  old  age.  Nonetheless,  in  the 


Generalissimo 
Franco,  "for  the  good  of  the  state"  until  no 
hint  of  life  remains  or,  like  Strom 
Thurmond,  until  their  useful  political  life 
has  long  passed. 

Interdependence  in  late-life  families 
provides  a  primary  occasion  for  parents  and 
adult  children  to  grow  in  holiness,  the 
elderly  by  accepting  the  service  of  others 
and  adults  by  providing  companionship  and 
service.  For  both  generations,  elder  care 
presents  an  opportunity  to  grow  in  pro- 
found ways  and  to  discover  in  themselves 
and  their  loved  ones  resources  they  have 
not  experienced  before.  In  extreme  situa- 
tions, there  may  even  be  opportunity  for 
heroic  sanctity.  Even  then  the  two  genera- 
tions need  to  be  prepared  to  turn  to  others 
for  support  and  assistance,  as  inevitably 
they  will  also  need  to  turn  over  their  lives 
and  their  loves  to  God. 

Extreme  infirmity  offers  another  moral: 
that  it  is  fitting  for  both  elder  and  family  to 
let  go.  To  avoid  surrender  as  a  natural  life- 
cycle  development  is  to  forego  a  religious 
and  moral  challenge  of  great  significance;  it 
deprives  old  age  of  one  of  its  spiritual,  and 
essentially  Christian  strengths.  "Into  your 
hands..."  is  a  prayer  we  offer  to  God,  the 
source  of  life.  It  is  also  a  trust  we  give  to 
those  around  us. 

Drew  Christiansen,  S.J. 
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Editorial 


Failure  of 
Leadership 

The  united  nations  summit  meeting  has 
ended.  On  the  whole,  the  outcome  of  the 
deliberations  of  nearly  1 70  world  leaders 
was  disappointing.  Secretary  General  Kofi 
Annan  commented,  "Obviously,  we  didn't 
get  everything  we  wanted."  In  particular,  he  called  the 
absence  of  any  commitments  on  nuclear  nonproliferation 
and  disarmament  issues  "a  disgrace."  In  his  own  March 
report  laying  out  the  summit  agenda,  Mr.  Annan  had  writ- 
ten, "The  progress  in  both  disarmament  and  nonprolifera- 
tion is  essential." 

After  the  failure  of  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty 
review  in  May,  the  lack  of  commitment  of  the  nuclear 
weapon  states,  and  particularly  the  United  States,  to  reduce 
their  arsenals  was  a  further,  perhaps  lethal,  blow  to  the  non- 
proliferation  effort.  The  N.P.T.,  as  Robert  F.  Drinan,  S.J., 
pointed  out  in  these  pages  (9/12),  is  a  grand  bargain  in 
which  non-nuclear  states  agreed  not  to  develop  nuclear 
weapons  in  return  for  gradual  disarmament  by  the  nuclear 
powers.  How  can  non-nuclear  states,  like  Iran,  be  expected 
to  refrain  from  developing  nuclear  weapons  when  the  nucle- 
ar weapons  states  renege  on  their  commitments  to  disarm? 
This  is  especially  the  case  when  the  Pentagon  is  floating  a 
new  plan  to  employ  nuclear  weapons  to  deter  and  pre-emp- 
tively destroy  non-nuclear  threats. 

The  summit's  failure  to  reach  an  agreement  on  curb- 
ing the  small  arms  trade  is  equally  deplorable.  It  is  beyond 
comprehension  how  the  United  States  could  conspire 
with  third  world  thugs  to  sustain  a  business  that  results  in 
thousands  of  deaths  in  poor  countries  every  year,  many 
times  the  number  killed  in  terrorist  attacks.  There  was 
agreement,  however,  on  a  definition  of  terrorism,  though 
exclusively  of  non-state  terror,  on  "the  duty  to  protect" 
innocents  from  genocide  and  mass  violations  of  human 

ii  peacekeeping  in  post-conflict  situations.  All 
are  important  objectives,  but  the  mechanisms  for  achiev- 
ing  them  are  still  to  be  worked  out. 

n  the  beginning,  based  on  the  understanding  that 
lowei  risk  of  armed  conflict  and  terrorism  involves 

rty  as  a  breeding  ground  of  violence,  the 
sum r  ril  t< )  achieve  a  symmetry  between  issues  of  con- 

like terrorism,  and  those,  like  develop- 


ment assistance,  of  concern  to  the  South.  The  millennium 
development  goals  call  for  halving  world  poverty  by  2015. 
At  a  meeting  of  world  leaders  in  Monterrey,  Mexico,  three 
years  ago,  Britain,  France  and  Germany  pledged  themselves 
to  allocate  .07  percent  of  their  gross  national  product  to 
official  development  assistance  by  2015.  The  United  States 
also  signed  the  so-called  Monterrey  consensus,  but  as  of 
now  this  country  allocates  a  far  smaller  amount,  only  .018 
percent  to  foreign  aid.  Just  as,  in  the  past,  U.S.  leadership 
had  a  multiplier  effect  in  stimulating  development  assistance 
from  other  countries,  the  weakness  of  its  current  commit- 
ment threatens  to  undercut  the  millennial  antipoverty  cam- 
paign. Traditionally  generous  donors,  like  the  Scandina- 
vians, are  reported  already  to  be  expressing  doubts  about 
living  up  to  their  commitments. 

Attaining  the  related  millennial  goals  of  halving  global 
hunger  and  child  mortality  is  also  threatened.  Hunger  tragi- 
cally contributes  to  child  and  maternal  mortality,  which 
together  take  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  thousands  every  year. 
Mass  starvation  haunts  sub-Saharan  Africa,  most  notably 
Niger.  Malaria  takes  a  particularly  deadly  toll  of  small  chil- 
dren across  the  region,  and  yet  inexpensive  bed  nets  and 
subsidies  for  new  medications  could  save  many  young  lives. 

President  Bush's  re-insertion  of  the  term  "millennium 
development  goals"  into  his  Sept.  14  speech  to  the  General 
Assembly  and  his  stated  commitment  to  working  toward 
those  eight  targets  were  positive  developments,  especially 
after  Ambassador  John  Bolton  tried  to  strike  reference  to 
the  M.D.G.'s  from  the  summit  document.  Of  greater  practi- 
cal importance  was  the  president's  affirmation  that  "the 
United  States  is  ready  to  ehminate  all  tariffs,  subsidies  and 
other  barriers  to  free  flow  of  goods" — a  key  to  overcoming 
poverty  through  self-sustaining  trade.  On  the  development 
front,  the  president  has  from  time  to  time  shown  imagina- 
tion and  political  courage  (e.g.,  with  respect  to  the 
Millennial  Challenge  Account  and  the  African  AIDS  initia- 
tive), but  the  results  to  date  have  been  meager.  The  test  is 
whether  he  can  persuade  Congress  to  accept  his  commit- 
ments and  the  bureaucracy  to  implement  them.  As  conflict- 
ed as  the  world  is  about  U.S.  foreign  policy,  it  is  painfully 
clear  that  very  little  progress  can  be  made  without  U.S. 
leadership. 

during  the  week  preceding  the  summit,  almost  2,000  rep- 
resentatives of  nongovernmental  organizations  also  met  at 
the  United  Nations.  They  were  given  white  wristbands 
with  the  words  "Voices  Against  Poverty.  No  Excuse: 
2015."  May  the  excuses  finally  be  silenced  and  the  global 
antipoverty  actions  begin  in  earnest. 
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Celebrating  Good  Liturgy 

A  Guide  to  the  Ministries  of  the  Mass 
EDITED  BY  JAMES  MARTIN,  S.J. 


Participation  in  the  Mass  is  the  one  experi- 
ence that  all  active  Catholics  share.  Millions 
of  Catholics  attend  Mass  regularly.  The 
articles  collected  in  Celebrating  Good  Liturgy, 
derived  from  a  popular  series  in  America  magazine, 
show  how  the  church's  central  act  of  worship  can  be 
a  richer  experience  for  everyone.  The  essays,  written 
by  the  most  accomplished  liturgists  in  the  country, 
look  at  the  "roles"  of  all  the  people  involved  in  the 
Mass — the  congregation,  presider,  deacons,  lectors, 
musicians,  eucharistic  ministers,  ministers  of  hospi- 
tality. They  examine  each  role,  and  offer  a  wealth  of 
practical  advice  to  deepen  Catholics'  appreciation  of 
the  Mass. 

The  articles  in  Celebrating  Good  Liturgy  are  written  in 
an  accessible,  popular  style,  and  comprise  one  of  the 
most  popular  series  of  articles  in  the  history  of  America 
magazine.  They  will  prove  helpful  to  everyone  involved 
in  the  Mass — from  those  who  plan  the  liturgy  to  those 
Catholics  who  regularly  participate  in  the  church's 
great  sacrament. 


$11.95  Paperback  •  2119-X  •  108  pgs  •  August  2005 


t JAMES  MARTIN,  S.J.  is  an  associate  editor  of 
America  magazine,  the  national  Catholic  weekly. 
He  is  the  author  of  In  Good  Company. 
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ALSO  AVAILABLE 
Awake  My  Sou! 

Contemporary  Catholics  on  Traditional  Devotions 
EDITED  BY  JAMES  MARTIN,  S.J.  M,    »'  " 

Br 

This  meaningful  collection  of  fasci- 
nating essays  focuses  on  traditional 
devotions  and  their  place  in  the  life 
of  contemporary  Catholics. 

$11.95  Paperback  •  1987-X  •  150  pgs 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


Jordanian  King  Abdullah  Criticizes  Hijacking 
of  Islam  by  'Violent  and  Ignorant  Extremists' 


patient  without  a  sufficient  benefit,  the 
decision  not  to  undertake  such  a  treat- 
ment can  be  morally  licit." 


Pope  Benedict  XVI  greets  Jordanian  King  Abdullah  in  Castel  Gandolfo,  Italy,  on  Sept.  12. 


Muslim  political  and  religious  leaders 
must  fight  "to  take  back  our  religion 
from  the  vocal,  violent  and  ignorant 
extremists  who  have  tried  to  hijack 
Islam  over  the  last  100  years,"  said  King 
Abdullah  II  of  Jordan  in  an  address  on 
Sept.  1 3  at  The  Catholic  University  of 
America  in  Washington,  D.C.  "They  do 
notspeak  for  Islam  any  more  than  a 
Christian  terrorist  speaks  for 
Christianity,"  he  said.  "At  one  time  or 
another,  all  religions  have  faced  extrem- 
ists who  abuse  the  power  of  faith."  The 
curt  speech  was  made  during  the  king's 


only  public  appearance  in  a  two-day  visit 
to  Washington.  In  the  West  and  in 
Muslim  countries,  there  are  people  who 
are  working  for  a  "clash  of  civilizations," 
making  it  important  that  world  political 
and  religious  leaders  avoid  "dogmatic 
conflicts,"  he  said.  King  Abdullah  criti- 
cized Al  Qaeda  leader  Osama  bin  Laden 
as  "lacking  the  proper  qualifications  and 
religious  knowledge"  to  issue  religious 
edicts  advocating  violence.  Al  Qaeda 
planned  and  executed  the  terrorist 
attacks  in  the  United  States  on  Sept.  1 1 , 
2001. 


Archbishop  Clarifies 
Catholic  View  on  Dying 

Catholics  who  wish  to  follow  church 
teaching  on  end-of-life  decisions  must 
not  attempt  to  continue  "life  at  all  costs" 
or  r«  ject  all  human  suffering  as  without 
alue  Archbishop  John  J.  Myers  of 
v  ■   irk  said  in  a  new  pastoral  letter.  The 
"  on  death  and  dying — titled 
Life  or  in  Death,  We  Are 
noting  from  St.  Paul's 
nans — was  dated  Sept. 
<->  Nativity  of  the  Blessed 


Virg  • 

Arcr 
believe 


,  said  Catholics 
i  an  e\  il  that 


should  be  feared."  "Unnecessarily  pro- 
longing death,  clinging  at  all  costs  to  this 
life,  can  be  an  attempt  to  reject  what  our 
faith  boldly  proclaims,  'Death  has  no 
more  power  over  Christ!'"  he  said. 
Similarly,  "the  inability  to  accept  that  suf- 
fering is  redemptive,  or  the  inclination  to 
immediately  end  the  pain  of  those  who 
are  suffering,  reveals  that  we  have  not  yet 
accepted  the  way  for  us  to  live  the  full- 
ness of  our  humanity."  Church  teaching 
makes  us  "morally  obligated  to  use  ordi- 
nary means  for  maintaining  and  ensuring 
physical  health,"  the  archbishop  said.  But, 
he  added,  "when  specific  medical  condi- 
tions indicate  that  a  medical  treatment 
may  place  excessive  burdens  on  the 


Vatican  Calls  for  U.N. 
Reform,  Peace-Building 

The  Vatican  secretary  of  state  called  for 
institutional  reform  of  the  United 
Nations  "that  is  attentive  to  the  real 
demands  of  our  peoples  rather  than  to 
the  balance  of  power."  Cardinal  Angelo 
Sodano  also  supported  the  establishment 
of  a  peace-building  commission  to  help 
people  heal  after  conflicts. 

Speaking  on  the  last  day  of  the  summit 
meeting  of  heads  of  state  and  govern- 
ment at  U.N.  headquarters  in  New  York 
on  Sept.  14-16,  the  cardinal  said  that 
"ordinary  men  and  women,  the  many 
millions  who  constitute  the  'we  the  peo- 
ple' of  the  U.N.  charter,"  are  asking 
world  leaders  to  "give  us  a  modern  insti- 
tution, capable  of  taking  resolutions  and 
then  enforcing  them."  He  added,  "This  is 
an  insistent  appeal  issued  to  us  by  men 
and  women  who  are  disheartened  by 
promises  made  and  not  kept,  resolutions 
adopted  and  not  enforced."  The  high- 
level  plenary  session  brought  together 
leaders  of  more  than  170  countries  and 
resulted  in  a  35-page  final  statement  that 
touched  on  terrorism,  development 
issues,  peace-building,  human  rights,  the 
environment  and  international  health. 


Knights  Appeal  Ruling  on 
Pledge  of  Allegiance 

The  Knights  of  Columbus  and  other  par- 
ties in  a  lawsuit  filed  over  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance  have  appealed  a  federal  judge's 
ruling  that  the  pledge  cannot  be  recited 
in  public  schools  because  of  its  reference 
to  God.  U.S.  District  Judge  Lawrence 
Karlton  of  Sacramento,  Calif.,  said  on 
Sept.  14  that  under  a  previous  ruling  by 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth 
Circuit,  which  found  the  practice  uncon- 
stitutional, the  current  case  is  already 
legally  resolved. 

In  the  earlier  case,  the  Supreme  Court 
ruled  in  June  that  Michael  Newdow, 
M.D.,  lacked  the  legal  standing  to  sue  his 
daughter's  California  school  district  over 
the  practice  of  reciting  the  pledge.  The 
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high  court  declined  to  decide  whether 
the  words  "under  God"  made  it  unconsti- 
tutional to  recite  the  pledge  in  public 
schools.  The  new  lawsuit  was  also  filed 
by  Newdow. 


Iraq's  Bishops  Seek 
Change  in  Constitution 

Catholic  bishops  in  Iraq  are  seeking  last- 
minute  changes  to  their  country's  draft 
constitution  amid  "grave  concerns"  that  it 
would  lead  to  discrimination  against 
Christians.  Chaldean  Patriarch 
Emmanuel-Karim  Delly  of  Baghdad, 
Iraq,  met  Iraqi  interim  President  Jalal 
Talabani  and  Prime  Minister  Ibrahim 
Jaafari  Sept.  18  and  asked  them  to 
remove  Article  2.1(a)  from  the  document. 
The  article  states  uhat  "no  law  can  be 
passed  that  contradicts  the  undisputed 
rules  of  Islam."  Christian  leaders  fear  this 
will  inevitably  lead  to  the  country  being- 
governed  by  Shariah,  or  Islamic  law. 
Church  leaders  in  Iraq  are  opposed  to 
Shariah  because  it  demands  inequalities 
between  Muslims  and  non-Muslims  and 
between  men  and  women.  Christians  say 
it  will  make  them  second-class  citizens 
and  spark  an  exodus  of  the  faithful  from  a 
country  where  Christian  communities 
have  existed  since  the  first  century.  The 
Iraqi  bishops'  conference  made  its  con- 
cerns public  in  a  statement  on  Sept.  19, 
the  day  after  the  meeting. 


Bishop  Campaigns  for 
Katrina  Aid  to  All 

Slipping  between  the  cracks  of  federal 
disaster  aid  programs  are  victims  of 
Hurricane  Katrina  who  entered  the 
country  illegally  or  who  are  in  the 
United  States  legally  but  on  a  temporary 
basis.  Under  current  federal  rules  they 
are  ineligible  for  material  and  monetary 
aid.  Compounding  the  situation  is  the 
fear  of  many  illegal  residents,  mostly 
Hispanics,  that  if  they  even  seek  aid  they 
run  the  risk  of  being  deported.  The  situ- 
ation has  prompted  calls  by  several 
Catholic  organizations  for  an  expansion 
of  federal  rules  governing  eligibility  for 
disaster  aid  and  for  safeguards  to  ensure 
that  people  seeking  help  will  not  be  sub- 
ject to  deportation  procedures. 

From  CNS  and  other  sources.  CNS  photos. 


"In  a  natural  disaster  of  this  scope,  we 
firmly  believe  that  benefits  and  services 
should  be  provided  to  Katrina  victims 
regardless  of  an  individual's  immigration 
status,"  said  Bishop  Gerald  R.  Barnes  of 
San  Bernardino,  Calif.,  chairman  of  the 
U.S.  bishops'  Committee  on  Migration, 
in  a  letter  on  Sept.  20  to  members  of  the 
U.S.  Senate.  "Now  is  the  time  to  serve 
our  common  humanity  and  not  discrimi- 
nate against  victims  of  the  disaster 
because  they  are  not  U.S.  citizens,"  he 
said. 

Israeli  Rabbis  Urge  Day 
Against  Anti-Semitism 

Meeting  with  Pope  Benedict  XVI,  Israel's 
two  chief  rabbis  proposed  that  the  church 
designate  Oct.  28  an  annual  "day  against 
anti-Semitism"  to  promote  Catholic 
teaching  on  respect  for  Jews.  The  date  is 
the  anniversary  of  the  promulgation  in 
1965  of  Nostra  Aetate,  the  Second  Vatican 
Council's  landmark  declaration  that  called 
for  an  end  to  anti-Semitism  and  all  reli- 
gious discrimination.The  rabbis  also  asked 
the  pope  to  speak  out  against  the  recent 
burning  of  synagogues  in  Gaza,  following 
the  departure  of  Israeli  settlers  there. 

The  pope  welcomed  Sephardic  Rabbi 
Shlomo  Amar  and  Ashkenazi  Rabbi  Yona 
Metzger  at  his  summer  residence  outside 
Rome  on  Sept.  15.  Their  meeting  lasted 
about  45  minutes. 

The  rabbis  told  reporters  afterward  that 
the  encounter  was  a  positive  one,  marking 


anodier  step  in  the  deepening  of  relations 
between  Cadiolics  and  Jews.  They  invited 
the  pope  to  visit  Jerusalem,  an  invitation 
made  previously  by  the  Israeli  govern- 
ment. 


Vatican  Official  Decries 
Lack  of  School  Funding 

The  lack  of  public  funding  for  religiously 
sponsored  schools  in  the  United  States  is 
an  injustice  and  an  "incredible  anomaly" 
in  the  world,  a  Vatican  education  official 
said  on  Sept.  14.  Archbishop  J.  Michael 
Miller,  secretary  of  the  Vatican 
Congregation  for  Catholic  Education, 
said  Europeans  "are  absolutely  amazed  at 
the  situation  in  the  United  States,"  one  of 
the  few  nations  in  the  world  that  provides 
little  or  no  public  funding  for  the  educa- 
tion of  children  in  religiously  run  schools. 
That  policy  puts  the  United  States  "in 
the  company  of  Mexico,  North  Korea, 
China  and  Cuba,"  he  said. 

Citing  "the  enormous  contribution  to 
society  made  by  Catholic  schools," 
Archbishop  Miller  argued  that  providing 
public  funding  for  that  service  is  a  matter 
of  distributive  justice.  The  archbishop,  a 
Canadian  who  was  president  of  St. 
Thomas  University  in  Houston  for  six 
years  before  his  appointment  to  the  edu- 
cation congregation  in  2003,  was  the 
keynote  speaker  at  a  conference  on 
Catholic  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation held  at  The  Catholic  University  of 
America  in  Washington,  D.C. 


Israel's  chief  rabbis,  Shlomo  Amar,  left,  and  Yona  Metzger,  right,  present  a  gift  to  Pope  Benedict 
XVI  during  a  meeting  in  Castel  Gandolfo  on  Sept.  15 
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Life  in  the  OO's 


A  Lesson  in  Perspective 

1 6  Many  students  have  now 
witnessed  two  historic  catastrophes.' 


PERSPECTIVE  IS  NOT  among 
the  virtues  generally  associat- 
ed with  youth.  Like  aching 
joints  and  sagging  midsec- 
tions, perspective  is  what  you 
get  when,  like  St.  Paul,  you  at  last  put 
away  the  things  of  childhood. 

If,  however,  you  paid  close  attention 
to  the  aftermath  of  Hurricane  Katrina 
(and  who  didn't?),  it  was  evident  that  our 
perspective  on  perspective  may  be  due 
for  an  adjustment. 

Even  as  our  fellow  human  beings  on 
the  Gulf  Coast  were  begging  for  help, 
adults — at  least  those  in  the  worlds  of 
government  and  media — immediately 
began  to  assign  blame  for  the  catastro- 
phe. Democrats  blamed  Republicans  in 
Washington;  Republicans  blamed 
Democrats  in  New  Orleans  and 
Louisiana.  The  nighdy  political  shows 
were  filled  with  commentators  in  search 
of  points  to  score. 

All  the  while,  people  were  dying. 
Meanwhile,  while  adults  yelled  at  one 
another  on  television  and  in  the  halls  of 
government,  young  people  around  the 
country  were  getting  adjusted  to  the  start 
of  another  school  year.  Early  September 
is  a  busy,  even  chaotic,  time  of  year  for 
young  people.  They  size  up  new  teach- 
ers, adjust  to  new  schools,  reach  out  to 
classmates  old  and  new,  and  otherwise 
absorb  themselves  in  self.  And  why  not? 
Such  are  the  pleasures  and  indulgences  of 
youth. 

But  the  start  of  school  this  year  was 
different.  Conversation  in  the  halls  and 
focused  not  so  much  on  the 

?cted  trials  of  math  class  or  the  antic- 
y  of  a  social  studies  assign- 
m  :nt.  Instead,  hey  talked  about  the  very 
same  :phc  the  adults  were  wit- 

nessing Bui  the  young  people  brought 
something  different  to  the  conversa- 
tion—perspective. 


terry  golwav  is  s  a-  y.  for  The  New  York 
Observer. 


I  spoke  with  a  number  of  teachers 
and  school  administrators  in  New  Jersey 
and  New  York  in  early  September.  The 
moral  clarity  of  their  students  was  aston- 
ishing, they  said.  The  students  saw  those 
awful  images  from  New  Orleans  and 
immediately  asked  a  single  question: 
How  can  we  help? 

"They  didn't  ask,  'Who  is  to 
blame?'"  one  teacher  told  me.  "They 
weren't  looking  to  point  fingers.  They 
didn't  care  whether  the  president  was  at 
fault,  or  the  governors  or  the  mayor  of 
New  Orleans.  All  they  cared  about  was 
the  human  suffering  they  saw,  and  how 
they  might  be  able  to  alleviate  it  in  some 
small  way." 

How's  that  for  perspective? 

Throughout  those  first  few  days  of 
the  school  year,  students  from  around  the 
country  rallied  to  help  the  stricken  citi- 
zens of  the  Gulf  Coast,  even  as  so  much 
adult  commentary  was  reserved  for  the 
politics  of  blame.  There  is,  surely,  an 
argument  to  be  made  that  more  could 
and  should  have  been  done  both  before 
and  after  the  storm,  but  as  the  nation's 
young  people  might  say,  that  argument  is 
best  made  after  the  last  victim  has  been 
fed,  housed  and  healed. 

Several  teachers  I  spoke  with  point- 
ed out  that  many  of  the  nation's  students 
have  now  witnessed  two  historic  catas- 
trophes in  the  space  of  four  years.  The 
first,  of  course,  was  the  terrorist  attack  of 
Sept.  11,  2001,  and  now  Hurricane 
Katrina.  A  teacher  in  his  early  30's  said 
his  high  school  students  are  growing  up 
with  a  far  more  realistic  view  of  the 
world  around  them.  "I  grew  up  in  the 
1980's,"  die  teacher  said.  "Everything 
seemed  good.  My  world  was  small — all  I 
cared  about  was  having  a  good  time.  And 
now  I  look  at  my  students,  who  remem- 
ber Sept.  11,  and  now  they've  witnessed 
essentially  the  destruction  of  one  of  the 
world's  most  famous  cities.  I  think  they 
are  far,  far  more  mature  than  I  was  at 
their  age." 


It  would  be  an  exaggeration,  howev- 
er, to  say  that  only  young  people  appre- 
ciated what  was  truly  important  in  the 
aftermath  of  Katrina.  Adults  by  the 
thousands  asked  the  same  question  the 
students  did — How  can  I  help? — and 
answered  it  themselves  by  raising 
money,  organizing  supply  drives  and,  in 
some  cases,  actually  driving  or  flying  to 
the  stricken  area  to  offer  their  assistance. 

The  response  from  communities  and 
individuals  across  the  country  was 
notable  for  many  reasons.  To  borrow 
from  the  book  by  James  Martin,  S.J., 
about  Sept.  1 1  (Searching  for  God  at 
Ground  Zero),  if  you  were  looking  for 
God  in  the  Gulf  Coast,  he  was  not  hard 
to  find,  even  amid  the  suffering  and 
despair.  He  was  there  in  the  shelters,  on 
board  the  rescue  helicopters,  and  in  the 
schools  and  hotels  where  the  displaced 
were  taken.  He  was  there  in  the  form  of 
other  Americans  who  through  some 
great  mystery  of  love  gave  of  themselves 
and  risked  their  own  lives  and  health  to 
assist  strangers.  And,  of  course,  he  was 
there  in  the  form  of  students  raising 
money  at  football  games,  car  washes  and 
dances. 

Should  we  be  surprised  to  find  God 
on  the  Gulf  Coast?  Certainly  not.  As 
Father  Martin's  book  reminded  us,  God 
invariably  turns  up  in  places  some  of  us 
might  regard  as  forsaken. 

Those  volunteers — whether  they 
were  the  firefighters  from  New  York 
who  traveled  to  help  the  distressed  of 
New  Orleans,  or  the  school  children 
from  coast  to  coast  who  saw  suffering  and 
tried  to  heal  it — surely  put  the  lie  to  the 
notion  that  America  does  not  care  about 
its  poor,  especially  poor  minorities. 

Many  suggested  that  because  those 
left  behind  were  poor  and  black,  the 
nation  stood  aside  and  allowed  the  worst 
to  happen. 

hi  truth,  the  nation  was  outraged  by 
those  unforgettable  images  of  fellow 
Americans,  so  many  of  them  poor  and 
black,  in  distress  and  in  need  of  help. 

There  will  be  plenty  of  time  to  point 
fingers  in  the  coming  months  and  years. 
For  now,  the  moment  requires  compas- 
sion and  perspective.  Luckily,  we  seem  to 
have  both  in  abundance. 

Terry  Golway 
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PERSPECTIVE  IS  NOT  among 
the  virtues  generally  associat- 
ed with  youth.  Like  aching 
joints  and  sagging  midsec- 
tions, perspective  is  what  you 
get  when,  like  St.  Paul,  you  at  last  put 
away  the  things  of  childhood. 

If,  however,  you  paid  close  attention 
to  the  aftermath  of  Hurricane  Katrina 
(and  who  didn't?),  it  was  evident  that  our 
perspective  on  perspective  may  be  due 
for  an  adjustment. 

Even  as  our  fellow  human  beings  on 
the  Gulf  Coast  were  begging  for  help, 
adults — at  least  those  in  the  worlds  of 
government  and  media — immediately 
began  to  assign  blame  for  the  catastro- 
phe. Democrats  blamed  Republicans  in 
Washington;  Republicans  blamed 
Democrats  in  New  Orleans  and 
Louisiana.  The  nightly  political  showrs 
were  filled  with  commentators  in  search 
ot  points  to  score. 

All  the  while,  people  were  dying. 
Meanwhile,  while  adults  yelled  at  one 
another  on  television  and  in  the  halls  of 
government,  young  people  around  the 
country  were  getting  adjusted  to  the  start 
of  another  school  year.  Early  September 
is  a  busy,  even  chaotic,  time  of  year  for 
young  people.  They  size  up  new  teach- 
ers, adjust  to  new  schools,  reach  out  to 
classmates  old  and  new,  and  otherwise 
absorb  themselves  in  self.  And  why  not? 
Such  are  the  pleasures  and  indulgences  of 
youth. 

But  the  start  of  school  this  year  was 
different.  Conversation  in  the  halls  and 
cafeterias  focused  not  so  much  on  the 
expected  trials  of  math  class  or  the  antic- 
lj  ;ery  of  a  social  studies  assign- 
m  :nt.  stead,  the)  talked  about  the  very 
same  catastrophe  die  adults  were  wit- 
'  e  -  tig  people  brought 

some  thin  iiffereni  to  the  conversa- 
tion— perspective. 
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Americans,  so  many  ot  them  poor  and 
black,  in  distress  and  in  need  of  help. 

There  will  be  plenty  of  time  to  point 
fingers  in  the  coming  months  and  years. 
For  now,  the  moment  requires  compas- 
sion and  perspective.  Luckily,  we  seem  to 
have  both  in  abundance. 
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Will  the  World  Synod  of  Bishops  ask  the  hard  questions? 

Our  Daily  Bread 

-  BY  DONALD  W.  TRAUTMAN  - 

THE  year  OF  THE  EUCHARIST,  inaugurated  by  Pope  John  Paul  II  in 
October  2004,  will  conclude  with  the  meeting  this  month  of  the  World 
Synod  of  Bishops  in  Rome.  This  assembly  of  bishops  will  also  mark  the 
40th  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the  Synod  of  Bishops.  While 
post-synodal  papal  exhortations  have  inspired  many  Catholics,  what 
have  the  synods  themselves  accomplished?  Are  the  synods,  as  presently  structured,  arr 
effective  expression  of  collegiality?  And  will  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  the  Synod  of 
Bishops  face  real  issues  of  universal  import  regarding  the  Eucharist,  the  source  and  cen- 
ter of  our  Christian  lives? 

The  250  bishops  who  will  participate  in  the  synod  come  together  at  a  crucial  time 
in  the  life  of  the  church.  They  will  deliberate  for  three  weeks  on  the  topic  of  "The 
Eucharist:  The  Source  and  Summit  of  the  Life  and  Mission  of  the  Church."  There 
could  be  no  greater  theme  for  discernment. 

The  working  document,  called  the  instrumentum  laboris,  which  will  serve  as  the  back- 
ground paper  and  reference  point  for  provoking  discussion,  is,  however,  disappointing. 
It  reflects  an  uneven  treatment  of  the  topic  at  hand.  At  times  it  offers  rich  insights  and 
summaries  of  eucharistic  theology,  but  more  often  it  reflects  a  narrow,  preconciliar  view 
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unworthy  of  a  world  meeting  of  bishops.  It  fails  to  recognize 
real  issues  facing  the  church  in  the  contemporary  world. 
The  document  speaks,  for  example,  of  "shadows  in  the  cel- 
ebration of  the  Eucharist,"  citing  "a  neglect  by  the  celebrant 
and  the  ministers  to  use  proper  liturgical  vestments  and  par- 
ticipants' lack  of  befitting  dress  for  Mass,"  "an  inadequate 
catechesis  for  communion  in  the  hand,"  "the  scant  architec- 
tural and  artistic  quality  of  sacred  buildings  and  sacred  ves- 
sels" (No.  33)  and  "the  use  of  the  communion  plate. ..the 
keeping  of  the  tabernacle  key  in  a  secure  place"  (No.  39). 
The  list  goes  on. 

These  are  hardly  die  burning  issues  of  the  day.  While 
they  are  supposedly  examples  of  "a  weakened  sense  of  the 
sacred  in  the  Sacrament,"  they  could  all  be  addressed  by 
enforcing  the  General  Instruction  of  the  Roman  Missal,  the 
authoritative  document  on  the  correct  celebration  of  the 
Eucharist.  There  is  no  need  for  250  bishops  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  to  incur  great  financial  cost  and  loss  of  time 
from  their  local  churches  to  ponder  these  insufficiencies. 

The  working  document  spends  more  time  looking  in 
the  rearview  mirror  than  looking  ahead  and  steering  the 
church  into  the  future.  The  document  avoids,  for  example, 
any  major  treatment  of  the  pivotal  problem  of  lack  of  priests 
for  celebration  of  the  Eucharist.  By  Christ's  design  the 
Catholic  Church  is  a  sacramental  one.  To  continue  a  sacra- 
mental ministry,  priests  are  essential.  The  alarming  decline 
in  the  number  of  priest  celebrants  is  the  priority  of  priori- 
ties. But  the  working  document  does  not  assign  a  major 
place  to  this  topic.  And  the  platitudinous  words  of  the  doc- 
ument are  unhelpful.  The  synod  fathers  need  creative 
courage,  as  well  as  the  grace  and  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  to  address  this  reality.  For  the  Synod  of  Bishops  not 
to  discuss  in  a  significant  way  the  critical  shortage  of  cele- 
brants for  Eucharist  would  be  a  disservice  to  God's  people. 
We  pray  in  the  Our  Father  "give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread." 
"This  day"  does  not  mean  when  the  priest  comes  to  confect 
the  Eucharist  every  other  month  or  once  in  several  months. 
And  a  paraliturgical  service  in  the  absence  of  a  priest  is  not 
the  Catholic  tradition's  vision  of  Eucharist  for  a  Christian 
community. 

Jesus'  command  "Do  this  in  memory  of  me"  demands 
the  full  celebration  of  the  Eucharist,  not  merely  a 
( lommunion  service.  The  Lord's  command  requires  taking 
the  bread  and  the  cup  to  give  praise  and  thanks  to  God, 
making  possible  participation  in  Christ's  own  self- 
offe  i  Yither.  The  full  celebration  of  the  Eucharist 

.  baptismal  birthright  of  every  Catholic.  Shouldn't  the 
'  >d  ]    n  ler  ways  to  make  this  a  reality? 
Christ    instituted   the   sacraments,   especially  the 
or  the  communication  of  grace  and  for  the 
achievement  of  salvation.  "The  bread  that  I  will  give  you  is 
my  flesh  for  the  life  of  the  world"  (Jn  6:51).  God's  people 


have  an  absolute  right  to  the  Eucharist  for  their  salvation. 
The  Eucharist  is  essential  for  the  nourishment  of  the  soul. 
Did  not  Jesus  say:  "Unless  you  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of 
Man  and  drink  his  blood,  you  do  not  have  life  within  you" 
Qn  6:53)?  Shouldn't  these  words  of  Jesus  be  a  starting  point 
for  the  working  document  for  the  synod? 

To  transform  the  world,  Jesus  gives  us  a  twofold 
method:  preach  the  word  of  God  and  celebrate  the  sacra- 
ments. "But  how  can  they  call  on  him  in  whom  they  have 
not  believed?  How  can  they  hear  without  someone  to 
preach?  And  how  can  people  preach  unless  they  are  sent?" 
(Rom  10:14-15).  To  answer  St.  Paul's  questions  for  our  day 
and  age,  shouldn't  there  be  a  synodal  discussion  about  the 
decline  of  vocations  to  the  priesthood?  This  does  not  nec- 
essarily entail  a  discussion  of  optional  celibacy,  but  it  does 
invite  a  broad  conversation  on  why  young  men  are  not 
answering  Christ's  call,  why  many  are  not  coming  to 
Eucharist,  and  what  the  church  can  do  now  to  minister 
more  effectively  to  youth. 

Recognizing  that  the  permanent  diaconate  is  a  distinctive 
vocation,  shouldn't  some  men,  who  have  been  called  and 
commissioned  dirough  ordination  to  the  permanent  dia- 
conate, once  adequately  prepared  and  qualified,  be  ordained 
to  the  priesthood?  Shouldn't  the  synod  at  least  explore  this  as 
a  response  for  those  areas  where  the  word  of  God  is  not  being 
preached  and  the  sacraments  of  Christ  are  not  being  expend- 
ed? Shouldn't  the  Synod  of  Bishops  consider  a  pastoral  plan 
for  the  more  equitable  distribution  of  priests? 

The  life  of  the  sacramental  church  is  at  stake.  God's  peo- 
ple have  an  absolute  right  to  receive  the  word  of  God  and  the 
sacraments  of  Christ  for  their  salvation. 

A  prime  example  of  the  poor  quality  of  dieological  insight 
referenced  in  the  instrumentiim  laboris  is  revealed  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage: 

An  increasingly  secularized  society  has  caused  a  weak- 
ening in  the  sense  of  mystery.  This  is  witnessed  in 
misinterpretation  and  distorted  ideas  in  the  council's 
liturgical  renewal,  which  has  led  to  rites  superficial  in 
nature  and  devoid  of  spiritual  significance  (No.  6). 

The  instrumentum  laboris  does  not  specify  if  these  distort-  . 
ed  liturgical  rites  are  widespread  or  isolated,  approved  or 
unapproved.  If  they  are  unauthorized,  the  General  Instruction 
of  the  Ro?nan  Missal  applies,  and  there  is  no  need  for  a  meet- 
ing of  the  World  Synod  of  Bishops  to  discuss  them.  If  the 
comments  refer  to  approved  liturgical  rites  of  the  church, 
then  I  find  diis  an  audacious  and  even  alarming  statement! 

That  there  has  been  a  lessening  in  appreciation  of  tran- 
scendence in  our  secularized  society  is  universally  acknowl- 
edged, but  to  attribute  this  to  the  "misinterpretation  and  dis- 
torted ideas"  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council's  liturgical 
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renewal,  ending  in  "rites  superficial  in  nature  and  devoid  of 
spiritual  significance"  is  both  disheartening  and  frightening. 
To  find  these  words  in  the  official  working  paper  for  the 
synod  fathers  is  shocking.  What  is  gratuitously  asserted  is 
gratuitously  denied.  Certainly  cultural  values,  unbridled  con- 
sumerism, relativism,  secularism  are  formative  factors  in  the 
loss  of  appreciation  of  transcendence.  But  the  rites  of  the 
church  are  found  in  liturgical  books  approved  by  episcopal 
conferences  and  endorsed  by  the  Holy  See.  How  can  they  be 
labeled  "superficial"  and  "devoid  of  spiritual  significance"? 

I  suggest  that  the  passage  quoted  above  is  an  echo  of 
chronic  complainers  who  have  an  impoverished  understand- 
ing of  liturgy  and  Vatican  II.  The  synod  should  not  focus  on 
this  negative  thinking. 

For  the  healthy  exercise  of  collegiality  at  the  synod,  there 
must  be  conversation,  collaboration  and  consultation.  To 
what  extent  have  the  priests,  religious  and  laity  been  consult- 
ed? The  late  Pope  John  Paul  II  said,  "Let  us  listen  to  what  the 
faithful  say,  because  in  every  one  of  them  the  Spirit  of  God 
breathes"  (Jertio  Millennia 'Adveniente,  1994). 

Our  present  pope,  Benedict  XVI,  has  already  made  pro- 
cedural changes  for  the  forthcoming  synod.  Each  synodal 
father  will  speak  only  six  minutes,  thereby  allowing  one  hour 
for  free  discussion  at  the  end  of  each  day's  general  meeting. 
While  these  changes  are  encouraging,  one  speech  after 
another  does  not  constitute  dialogue.  This  approach  also  fails 
to  engage  participants  in  a  mutual  exchange  of  ideas,  but 
holds  to  prepared  speeches  unrelated  to  the  previous  speak- 
er's comments.  Wouldn't  a  prepared  schema,  drafted  by  a 
commission  of  representative  bishops  and  periti,  similar  to 
what  was  issued  to  the  council  fathers  of  Vatican  II,  be  more 
beneficial  than  the  present  format  of  the  instrumentum  laboris? 
Such  a  schema  could  call  for  debate  and  dialogue  centered 
around  particular  theological  and  pastoral  statements  rather 
than  the  present  disconnected  discussion. 

Will  the  upcoming  synod  ask  the  hard  questions?  The 
instrumentum  laboris  does  not.  Will  the  synod  go  beyond 
exhortation?  The  instrumentum  labmis  does  not.  Wll  die 
synod  have  the  creative  courage  to  recommend  policies  for 
pastoral  government,  fulfilling  the  words  of  Paul  VI,  who 
chartered  the  synod,  "that  we.. .make  use  of  the  helpful  service 
and  counsel  of  our  brothers  in  the  episcopate  for  the  pastoral 
government  of  the  Church  herself"  (address  of  Sept.  29, 
1967)? 

What  will  the  synod  produce?  We  do  not  need  any  addi- 
tional theological  or  disciplinary  treatises  on  the  Eucharist. 
The  church  already  possesses  the  recently  issued  magnifi- 
cent theological  documents  on  the  Eucharist,  Mane 
Nobiscum  Domine  and  Ecclesia  de  Eucharistia.  The  church  is 
still  absorbing  other  recent  disciplinary  liturgical  docu- 
ments: Institutio  Generalis  Missalis  Romani  and  Redemptionis 
Sacratnentmn.    More  statements  simply  recasting  what  is 


already  known  will  not  be  helpful  to  diocesan  churches. 

The  risen  Christ  lives  in  his  church.  This  should  prompt 
all  of  us  to  have  creative  courage  and  confidence  in  facing 
the  serious  issues  of  die  day.  God's  grace  is  more  than  suffi- 
cient for  the  pastoral  problems  of  the  day. 

Today  many  priests  are  overworked,  pastoring  three  and 
four  parishes  or  staffing  by  themselves  parishes  that  once 
had  several  parochial  vicars;  in  some  countries  priests  have 
10  or  more  mission  stations.  Acting  as  a  circuit  rider  with 
only  occasional  visits  to  a  faith  community  does  not  ade- 
quately express  the  presiding  role  of  the  priest  at  Eucharist. 
Such  functionalism  endangers  the  personal  and  the  com- 
munity dimensions  of  celebrating  Eucharist:  bonding  with 
the  assembly,  knowing  the  flock,  living  the  title  "Father" 
with  presence  to  the  flock,  involvement  and  regular  spiritu- 
al care  of  the  flock.  Functionalism  can  weaken  the  joy  of 
shepherding  and  endanger  the  priest's  vocation. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  synod  fathers,  first  and  fore- 
most: Please  remember  the  priests,  celebrants  of  the 
Eucharist,  who  are  spread  so  thin  in  so  many  directions;  do 
not  neglect  them.  And  please  remember  the  cry  of  the  laity, 
"Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread."  That  the  Synod  of 
Bishops  will  meet  the  challenges  and  opportunity  for  the 
revitalization  of  God's  people  through  the  Eucharist,  we 
pray,  we  pray,  we  pray.  0 
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Christ  Among  Us 

The  Eucharist  is  the  sacrament  of  the  gathered  assembly. 

BY  JUDITH  M.  KUBICKI 


The  gospels  are  filled  with  stories  of  Jesus 
sharing  meals  not  only  with  his  disciples  but  also 
with  many  others,  whether  important  or  lowly. 
Indeed,  table  fellowship  was  one  of  the  frequent 
events  by  which  the  disciples  experienced  their  personal 
relationship  with  Christ.  After  the  resurrection,  this  person- 
al relationship  was  realized  in  a  privileged  way  at  the 
Eucharistic  meal.  When  the  community  gathered  to  cele- 
brate the  Lord's  Supper,  it  did  so  expecting  to  encounter  the 


A  boy  prays  fiass  at  the  Catholic  cathedral  in  Tokyo  in  April.  Bishops  from  around 

the  world  will  he  Vatican  in  October  for  a  synod  on  the  Eucharist. 


risen  Lord  in  a  new,  but  no  less  real  way.  Two  verses  from 
Matthew's  Gospel  record  the  Lord's  promise  of  his  presence 
when  two  or  three  gathered  in  his  name  (18:20),  a  promise 
that  would  continue  "until  the  end  of  the  world"  (24:20). 

One  of  the  hallmarks  of  Catholic  faith  and  worship  is 
belief  in  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist.  But  the 
way  that  belief  has  been  articulated  theologically  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  understood  in  the  lives  of  the 
faithful  have  varied  throughout  the  church's  history.  This  is 
the  case  with  many  of  the  mysteries  of  faith. 
Because  each  is  profoundly  beyond  human 
capacity  to  fathom  or  fully  appreciate,  different 
aspects  of  a  particular  mystery  have  received 
greater  or  lesser  attention  at  different  times  for 
very  understandable  historical  reasons. 

The  Manifold  Presence  of  Christ 

The  years  leading  up  to  the  Second  Vatican 
Council  (1963-65)  were  marked  by  theological 
research  that  retrieved  aspects  of  the  Catholic 
tradition  that  had  faded  into  the  background. 
One  of  these  was  the  church's  teaching  that  while 
there  is  only  one  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
church,  this  presence  is  manifested  in  manifold 
ways.  The  "Constitution  on  the  Sacred  Liturgy" 
(Sacrosanctum  Concilium,  1963)  used  Pius  XTJ's 
encyclical  Mediator  Dei  (1948)  as  its  model  when 
it  asserted  in  No.  7: 


To  accomplish  so  great  a  work  Christ  is 
always  present  in  his  church,  especially  in 
liturgical  celebrations.  He  is  present  in 
the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  both  in  the  per- 
son of  his  minister,  "the  same  one  now 
offering  through  the  ministry  of  priests, 
who  formerly  offered  himself  on  the 
cross,"  and  most  of  all  in  the  eucharistic 
species.  By  his  power  he  is  present  in  the 
sacraments  so  that  when  anybody  bap- 
tizes it  is  really  Christ  himself  who  bap- 
tizes. He  is  present  in  his  word  since  it  is 
he  himself  who  speaks  when  the  holy 
scriptures  are  read  in  church.  Lasdy,  he  is 
present  when  the  church  prays  and  sings, 
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for  he  has  promised  "where  two  or  three  are  gathered 
together  in  my  name  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them" 
(Mt  18:20). 

The  article  mentions  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  church 
first.  Other  modes  of  Christ's  presence  are  enumerated — for 
example,  his  presence  in  the  presider,  his  presence  most  espe- 
cially in  the  eucharistic  species,  his  presence  in  the  sacraments 
and  in  the  word  proclaimed  from  the  Scriptures.  But  it  is 
Christ's  presence  in  the  church,  specified  as  the  church  gath- 
ered for  worship,  that  is  the  basis  for  the  possibility  of  all  the 
other  modes  of  presence. 

Belief  in  the  presence  of  the  risen  Lord  in  the  church  is 
the  basis  for  our  belief  in  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  gath- 
ered assembly.  Such  20th-century  theologians  as  Karl 
Rahner,  Edward  Schillebeeckx,  and  Piet  Schoonenberg  have 
all  contributed  to  an  understanding  of  the  church  as  sacra- 
ment and  therefore  as  the  primary  location  of  Christ's  pres- 
ence in  the  world.  For  Rahner,  this  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
church  necessarily  precedes  the  possibility  of  the  presence  of 
Christ  in  the  eucharistic  species.  Schillebeeckx  speaks  of  the 
"essential  bond"  between  the  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
Eucharist  and  his  real  presence  as  risen  Lord  living  in  the 
church.  Schoonenberg  reiterates  this  perspective  when  he 
insists  that  only  when  we  plumb  the  mystery  of  Christ's  pres- 
ence in  the  community  will  we  discover  the  meaning  of  the 
real  presence  in  the  sacred  species.  Like  Schillebeeckx, 
Schoonenberg  stresses  the  importance  of  seeing  the  presence 
of  Christ  in  the  sacred  species  in  relation  to  his  presence  both 
in  the  proclamation  of  the  scriptural  word  and  in  the  com- 
munity. 

There  is,  of  course,  only  one  real  presence  of  Christ, 
albeit  under  many  modes.  What  we  often  forget,  however,  is 
that  the  real  presence  in  the  eucharistic  species  is  not  an  end 
in  itself.  As  Schillebeeckx  reminds  us,  Christ's  gift  of  himself 
is  not  ultimately  directed  toward  the  bread  and  wine,  but 
toward  the  community.  This  is  not  new  theology.  Augustine 
expresses  these  very  ideas  in  two  of  his  oft-quoted  sermons. 
He  poses  the  following  question  in  Sermon  272:  "How  can 
bread  be  his  body?  And  the  cup,  or  what  the  cup  contains, 
how  can  it  be  his  blood?"  Augustine  explains: 

The  reason  these  things,  brothers  and  sisters,  are 
called  sacraments  is  that  in  them  one  thing  is  seen, 
another  is  understood.  What  can  be  seen  has  a  bod- 
ily appearance,  what  is  to  be  understood  provides 
spiritual  fruit.  So  if  you  want  to  understand  the  body 
of  Christ,  listen  to  the  apostle  telling  the  faithful, 
"You,  though,  are  the  body  of  Christ  and  its  members"  (1 
Cor.  12:27).  So  if  it  is  you  that  are  the  body  of  Christ 

JUDITH  M.  KUBICKI,  C.S.S.F.,  is  an  assistant  professor  of  theol- 
ogy at  Fordham  University  in  New  York  City. 
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•  How  did  the  American  experience  of 
church  and  state  help  the  Catholic  church 
change  its  mind  on  religious  freedom? 

•  What  is  the  proper  place  of  religion  in 
public  discourse? 

•  How  can  religious  communities  maintain 
their  standards  of  belief  and  practice  while 
respecting  individual  conscience? 

Dignitatis  humanae,  the  Declaration  on  Religious 
Liberty,  adopted  by  Vatican  II  on  7  December  1965, 
transformed  the  Catholic  church's  teaching  on 
religious  freedom,  church  and  state,  and  conscience. 

This  conference  will  explore  the  background  of  that 
change  and  examine  the  shifts  in  understanding 
religious  freedom  both  within  faith  groups  and  in 
the  civil  order  over  the  last  40  years. 
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and  its  members,  it  is  the  mystery  meaning  you  that 
has  been  placed  on  the  Lord's  table;  what  you 
receive  is  the  mystery  that  means  you.  It  is  to  what 
you  are  that  you  reply  Amen,  and  by  so  replying  you 
express  your  assent.  What  you  hear,  you  see,  is  The 
body  of  Christ,  and  you  answer,  Amen.  So  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  body  of  Christ,  in  order  to  make  that 
Amen  true. 

Augustine  reasons,  in  other  words,  that  if  his  listeners 
want  to  understand  the  Eucharist  as  sacrament,  they  must 
begin  by  understanding  themselves  as  the  body  of  Christ. 
Later  in  the  sermon,  he  sums  up  his  theology  with  the  often 
quoted  exhortation:  "Be  what  you  can  see,  and  receive  what 
you  are." 

In  Sermon  229,  Augustine  similarly  focuses  on  the  church 
as  the  Body  of  Christ,  but  this  time  includes  a  more  specific 
emphasis  on  unity.  Quoting  the  Apostle  Paul,  Augustine  says, 
"One  loaf,  one  body,  is  what  we,  being  many,  are"  (1  Cor. 
10:17).  He  expands  on  the  meaning  of  the  verse  thus: 

However  many  loaves  may  be  placed  there,  it  is  one 
loaf;  however  many  loaves  there  may  be  on  Christ's 
altars  throughout  the  world,  it  is  one  loaf.  But  what 
does  it  mean,  one  loaf?  He  [Paul]  explained  very 
briefly:  one  body  is  what  we,  being  many,  are.  This  is 
the  body  of  Christ,  about  which  the  apostle  says, 
while  addressing  the  church,  But  you  are  the  body  of 
Christ  and  his  members  (1  Cor  12:27).  What  you 
receive  is  what  you  yourselves  are,  thanks  to  the 
grace  by  which  you  have  been  redeemed;  you  add 
your  signature  to  this,  when  you  answer  Amen. 
What  you  see  here  is  the  sacrament  of  unity. 

In  this  instance,  Augustine  highlights  the  unity  of  the 
church,  the  res  sacramenti.  His  perspective  is  different  from 
Scholasticism's  emphasis  on  res  et  sacramentum,  that  is,  the 
real  presence  of  Christ  under  the  form  of  consecrated 
bread  and  wine.  According  to  William  Crockett,  there 
occurred  in  the  course  of  the  Middle  Ages  a  gradual  sepa- 
ration between  the  community  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
gifts  of  bread  and  wine  on  the  other.  In  the  patristic  peri- 
od (Augustine's  time),  the  primary  emphasis  was  not  on 
the  eucharistic  presence  per  se,  but  on  the  purpose  of  that 
presence — the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  community.  In  the 
medieval  period,  the  worshiping  assembly's  focus  gradual- 
ly moved  away  from  perceiving  Christ'  s  presence  in  its 
midst  to  perceiving  Christ's  presence  solely  in  the  conse- 
crated bread  and  wine.  A  further  unfortunate  development 
was  that  the  Eucharist  came  to  be  adored,  but  rarely  eaten. 
As  the  sacramental  theologian  Enrico  Mazza  aptly 
observes,  the  sacrament  of  unity  of  the  church  became  the 
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sacrament  of  union  of  the  believer  with  Christ. 

Such  distortions  in  the  church's  belief  can  arise  when 
the  multiple  modes  of  Christ's  presence  are  not  under- 
stood in  proper  relationship  to  one  another.  The  reforms 
of  the  Second  Vatican  Council  were  an  attempt  to  enrich 
our  belief  in  the  real  presence  by  recalling  the  fullness  of 
the  church's  teaching.  The  writings  of  Paul  VI,  particular- 
ly Mysterium  Fidei  (1965)  and  the  Instruction  on  Eucharistic 
Worship  (1967),  which  were  promulgated  during  his  papa- 
cy, further  reiterate  this  teaching.  As  recently  as  2002,  in 
No.  27  of  the  revised  General  Instruction  of  the  Roman 
Missal,  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  liturgical  assembly 
gathered  in  his  name  is  mentioned  first,  followed  by  the 
other  modes  of  presence. 

Implications  for  Eucharistic  Faith  and  Practice 

While  the  faith  of  the  church  has  always  held  that  Christ  is 
present  in  the  church,  particularly  when  the  church  gathers 
for  worship,  this  belief  does  not  appear  to  have  always  had 
much  impact  on  the  average  Catholic's  experience. 
Nonetheless,  when  an  understanding  of  Christ's  presence  is 
limited  to  the  eucharistic  species  alone,  belief  in  all  of  the 
modes  suffers,  including  belief  in  the  consecrated  bread 
and  wine.  What  happens  is  that  the  dynamic  presence  of 
Christ,  rooted  in  the  living,  breathing  life  of  the  church,  is 
reduced  to  a  static  presence.  The  Eucharist  is  perceived  as 
an  object  rather  than  an  action,  and  the  relationship 
between  the  reserved  sacrament  and  the  worship  of  the 
gathered  assembly  is  obscured. 

There  are  some  clear  signs  that  the  average  worshiping 
assembly,  including  the  presider,  has  lost  sight  of  the  essen- 
tial interrelationship  among  the  various  modes  of  Christ's 
presence.  One  sign  is  the  fact  that  little  objection  is  ever 
raised  to  the  widespread  practice  of  going  to  the  tabernacle 
to  distribute  Communion  during  Mass.  No.  85  of  the 
revised  G.I.R.M.  repeats  the  previous  instruction  of  1969 
when  it  states,  "It  is  most  desirable  that  the  faithful,  just  as 
the  priest  himself  is  bound  to  do,  receive  the  Lord's  Body 
from  hosts  consecrated  at  the  same  Mass...."  The  practice 
of  routinely  distributing  Communion  from  the  tabernacle 
speaks  volumes  without  saying  a  word.  Gradually  and 
imperceptibly  this  practice  erodes  the  vital  connection 
between  the  assembly  celebrating  Eucharist  and  the 
Eucharist  they  receive  during  the  Communion  rite.  The 
resulting  misconception  can  be  that  while  there  is  only  one 
presence  of  Christ,  this  is  certainly  not  located  in  the  gath- 
ered assembly. 

A  similar  situation  occurs  in  the  instance  of  Sunday  cel- 
ebrations in  the  absence  of  a  priest.  Few  local  churches 
view  this  situation  as  the  serious  loss  that  it  really  is  for  a 
church  that  understands  itself  as  sacramental.  Many  are  sat- 
isfied with  a  service  of  the  word  and  Communion  that 


requires  less  time  than  Sunday  Mass.  But  these  celebrations 
can  further  obscure  the  assembly's  perception  of  itself  as  a 
locus  of  the  presence  of  Christ  and  of  their  participative 
role  in  "doing"  Eucharist.  Reception  of  Communion  from 
the  tabernacle  rather  than  from  the  altar  where  the 
eucharistic  action  takes  place  once  again  obscures  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  presence  of  Christ  in  his  church  and 
his  presence  in  the  sacred  species. 

A  People  Called 

The  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist  is  rooted  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Christ  in  the  church,  particularly  the  church  gath- 
ered for  worship.  A  keener  awareness  and  appreciation  of 
that  presence  will  not  only  enrich  our  eucharistic  liturgies 
and  deepen  our  eucharistic  spirituality,  but  will  also  provide 
members  of  the  church  with  an  understanding  of  their  dig- 
nity as  baptized  members,  particularly  when  they  gather  to 
celebrate  the  Eucharist.  Developing  in  the  worshiping 
assembly  a  keener  awareness  of  the  presence  of  Christ  in  its 
midst  is  not  a  liturgical  nicety  or  pious  option.  Today's 
church  faces  not  only  diminishing  numbers  of  ordained  min- 
isters and  increased  instances  of  Sunday  celebrations  in  the 
absence  of  a  priest,  but  also  the  growing  awareness  on  the 
part  of  laypeople  of  their  unique  role  in  the  church.  What 
better  time  to  revitalize  this  aspect  of  our  Christian  faith? 
Doing  so  is  integral  to  the  church's  self-understanding  and 
its  ability  to  celebrate  the  Eucharist  as  a  people  called  to  be 
the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  world.  0 


Loyola  House 

Ignatius  Jesuit  Centre  of  Guelph 

Register  now  for: 

Forty-Day  Spiritual 
Exercises  Institute 

May  1-June  10,  2006 

Incarnate  Spirituality:  A 
9-Month  Training  Program 
in  Ignatian  Spirituality 

September  2006  to  June  2007 

Summer  Practicum  in 
Spiritual  Direction 

June  18- August  31,  2006 

Retreat  Directors'  Workshop 

July  3-15,2006 

1/2  Price*  Scheduled 
Directed  Retreats: 

5-day  Retreats: 

($195  Cdn/$155  US) 

-  December  4-9,  2005 
-January  9-14,  2006 

8-day  Retreats 

($310Cdn/$245  US) 
-January  6-14,2006 

-  February  9-17,  2006 

*  1/2  price  due  to  the  generosity 
of  a  benefactor 

Ifi 

* 

For  Information  contact: 

The  Registrar,  Loyola  House 

P.O.  Box  245.  Guelph,  Ontario,  CANADA.  N1H  6J9 

Tel:  519-824-1250  ext.266 

Fax:  519-767-0994 

Email :  registration @ loyolahouse.ca 

www.loyolahouse.ca 
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As  a  special  service  to  our 
readers,  America  has  provided 
this  select  listing  of  centers  for 
religious  retreats.  A  wide  range 
of  locations  and  specialized 
programs  is  available. 
Each  offering  is  a  unique 
opportunity  for  spiritual 
renewal  and  groivth. 


BELLARMINE  JESUIT  RETREAT  HOUSE 

175  West  County  Line  Road, 
ijl^Ttlfe,  Bamngton,  IL  60010;  Phone:  (847) 
381-1261;  Fax:  (847)  381-4695;  e- 
iine@bellarminehall.org;  Web:  www.bellarminehall.org. 

the  Quiet."  Hospitality  is  the  word  most  people  use  to 
ministry  of  Bellarmine.  We  offer  group  and  individual 
d  on  the  Ignatian  exercises  year-round  on  our  80  acres 
the  northwest  suburbs  of  Chicago. 


BETHANY  RETREAT  HOUSE 

2202  Lituanica  Avenue,  East  Chicago,  IN  46312;  Phone: 
(219)  398-5047;  Fax:  (219)  398-9329;  e-mail: 
bethanyrh@sbcglobal.net;  Web:  www.bethanyre- 
treathouse.org. 


Bethany  offers  private  and  individually  directed  silent 
retreats,  including  30-day  Ignatian  exercises,  year-round  in  a  prayer- 
ful home  setting.  Its  simple  beauty,  private  rooms,  meditation  gar- 
den, library,  chapel,  individual  retreat  scheduling,  wholesome  food 
and  experienced  director  provide  sacred  environment  and  resources 
for  prayer.  Minimal  daily  schedule  lets  you  follow  your  inner  rhythms. 
Easy  access  to  Chicago  airports.  70  miles  from  Notre  Dame. 


BETHANY  SPIRITUALITY  CENTER 

202  County  Route  105,  PO  Box  1003 
Highland  Mills,  NY  10930;  Phone:  (845) 
928-2213;  Fax:  (845)  928-9437;  e-mail: 
thevenet@frontiernet.net;  Web: 
www.rc.net/newyork/bethany. 


One  hour  from  New  York  City,  Bethany  has  80  beautiful  acres  and 
borders  on  a  lake.  Single  rooms,  hermitages  and  cottage  on  lake 
available.  Private  sabbaticals  arranged.  Ask  for  brochure 


CAMPION  RENEWAL  CENTER 

319  Concord  Road,  Weston,  MA  02493;  Phone: 
(781)  788-6810;  FAX:  (781)  894-5864;  e-mail: 
acopponi@campioncenter.org;  Web:  www.campi- 
oncenter.org. 

Located  20  miles  west  of  Boston,  Campion  offers 
250  acres  of  field  and  forest  for  quiet  prayer. 
Year-round,  Campion  offers  weekend,  5  and  8-day  directed  retreats. 
Guided  Retreats:  Nov.  18-20  Have  You  Given  Up  Fixing  Yourself? 
Dec.  2-4:  An  Advent  Journey  Through  the  Parables;  Dec.  2-4 
Companions  in  Healing  (for  health  care  providers);  Dec.  9-11  The 
Joyful  Mysteries  in  Advent;  Dec.  9-11:  Encountering  God's  Desire  in 
Advent  (William  Barry,  SJ  &  Robert  Doherty,  SJ);  Jan.  13-16: 
Following  in  Ignatius'  Footsteps. 


CENACLE  SPIRITUAL  LIFE  CENTER 

1400  S.  Dixie  Hwy,  Lantana,  FL  33462; 
Phone:  (561)  582-2534;  Fax:  (561)  582- 
8070;  e-mail:  cenaclefl@aol.com. 


Oct.  27,  2005  Spiritual  Directors  Professional  Day:  Dreams,  A  Way 
to  Understand  Ourselves  and  to  Experience  God,  led  by  Sr. 
Maureen  Conroy,  R.S.M.,  D.Min  Offering  $50  includes  lunch.  Dec. 
2-4,  2005  The  Advent  of  God:  The  Lame  Shall  Enter  First,  led  by  Fr. 
George  Aschenbrenner,  S.J.  Offering  $160.00  Commuters  $110.00 
December  5,  2005  Spiritual  Directors  Professional  Day:  The  Sorrow 
Place  in  the  Heart,  led  by  Fr.  George  Aschenbrenner,  SJ.  Offering 
$50.00  lunch  included.  December  9-11,  2005  Recovering 
Bethlehem's  Peace,  led  by  Fr.  Matt  Linn,  SJ.  Offering  $160.00; 
Commuters  $110.00. 


Center  for 
Spiritua 
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CENTER  FOR  SPIRITUAL  DEVELOPMENT 

434  S.  Batavia  Street,  Orange,  CA  92868- 

n'1M4UCU  ^  TIT  3907:  Phone:  (714>  744-3175,  e-mail:  csd- 
Uevelopment  info@csjorange.org:  Web:  www.thecsd.com 

In  the  heart  of  Orange  County,  CA,  the  Center  for  Spiritual 
Development  sponsors  several  weekend  and  6-day  retreats  through- 
out 2005-2006.  Weekends  include:  Megan  McKenna,  Nov.  18-20; 
iAdvent  Retreat  Days?,  Dec.  16-18;  Jim  Finley,  Feb.  10-12;  Mary 
Swander,  Apr.  28-30;  and  Ron  Rolheiser,  June  16-18.  Six-day 
retreats  include:  Holy  Week,  Apr.  9-16;  Directed,  July  5-12;  George 
Saint-Laurent,  July  13-20;  Remi  DeRoo,  Aug.  1-8;  and  Paula  DIArcy, 
Aug.  10-17. 


MILFORD^  MILFORD  SPIRITUAL  CENTER 

SPIRITUAlO  5361  S.  Milford  Road,  Milford,  OH  45150;  Phone: 

CENTER      (513)  248-3500;  Fax:  (513)  248-3503; 
a  Jesuit  Retreat  Ministry  e-mail:milfordspiritualcenter@zoomtown.com; 
Web:  www.milfordspiritualcenter.org. 

The  Jesuit-sponsored  Milford  Spiritual  Center,  on  a  37-acre  campus 
outside  of  Cincinnati,  has  since  1927  hosted  group  and  individual 
retreats.  Upcoming  special  retreats  include:  Married  Couples  Retreat 
with  Brennan  and  Marie  Hill  Oct.  15-16;  12-Step  Recovery  Retreat  for 
men  with  Tim  Meier  SJ  Nov.  25-27;  Contemplative  Retreat  with  Greg 
Mayers  CSsR  Jan.  1-6;  Women's  Lenten  Journey  April  7-9;  and  a  Holy 
Week  Retreat  April  13-15.  Personally  Directed  Retreats  will  be  Nov.  27 
-  Dec.  4  (Advent)  and  March  3-10  (Lent).  Ignatian  Weekend  Retreats 
will  also  be  held  most  weekends. 


GONZAGA  •  Eastern  Point  Retreat  House 

37  Niles  Pond  Road,  Gloucester,  MA  01930-4499;  Phone:  (978) 

283-0013;  Fax:  (978)  282-1989;  Web:  www.easternpointre- 

treathouse.org. 

A  Jesuit  retreat  house,  spectacularly  seated  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
offers  directed,  guided  and  some  weekend  retreats  in  the  tradition 
of  St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola,  including  30-day  retreats  in  January  and 
July.  Noted  for  its  sweep  of  rocks,  ocean  and  woods,  Eastern  Point 
provides  an  ideal  atmosphere  for  contemplation,  prayer  and  engage- 
ment with  God. 


"Come  To  ~&ie  GAkcck 


SIENA  CENTER  RETREATS 

5635  Erie  Street,  Racine,  Wl  53402;  Phone:  (262)  639-4100, 
xl230;  Web:  www.racinedominicans.org 

Lawyers  (Michael  Crosby)  Nov  11-13;  Paula  D'Arcy:  Jan  13-15;  Merton 
Jan  20-22;  Enneagram  (Zuercher)  Feb  10-12;  Couples  March  3-5;  Jack 
Shea:  March  10-12;  Directed  retreats  June  11-17  and  July  2-8;  Praying 
with  Mystics  June  25-July  1,  Spirituality  &  Imagination  (Fran  Belmonte) 
July  2-8,  Spirituality  of  Meister  Eckhart  and  Catherine  of  Siena  (Don 
Goergen)  July  9-15;  Contemplative  Retreat  for  Women  July  16-22; 
Meeting  Mystery  (Jegen)  July  23-29;  Nurturing  Life's  Blessings  July  23- 
29;  Paint  Your  Prayer  July  30-Aug  4. 


JESUIT  CENTER  FOR  SPIRITUAL  GROWTH 

.^ffi^..  |  ..  .  -^jy~i>i-      501  N.  Church  Road,  Wernersville,  PA 
9H£b^»!i^-^  19565;  Phone:  (610)  670  3640:  Web: 
www.jesuitcenter.org. 

The  Jesuit  Center  for  Spiritual  Growth  seeks  to  promote  Ignatian 
spirituality  in  a  world  in  need  of  discernment  and  hungry  for  healing 
and  unity.  We  offer  retreats,  workshops  and  training  programs  for 
spiritual  directors,  all  based  on  the  Spiritual  Exercises  of  St.  Ignatius 
Loyola.  The  Jesuit  Center  is  located  nine  miles  West  of  Reading,  Pa. 
Our  facility  has  250  acres  and  is  a  place  of  natural  beauty  and  wel- 
coming quiet  which  provides  a  beautiful  space  for  people  to  be  with 
God.  For  a  full  schedule  of  our  retreats,  programs  and  workshops, 
please  call  for  a  brochure  or  visit  our  Web  site. 


SPIRITUAL  MINISTRY  CENTER 

Religious  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  4822  Del  Mar  Avenue, 
San  Diego,  CA  92107;  Phone:  (619)  224-9444;  Fax: 
(619)  224-1082;  e-mail:  spiritmin@rscj.org;  Web: 
www.spiritmin.org. 

RETREAT,  SAN  DIEGO.  At  our  quiet,  four-bedroom  house,  we  offer 
short  or  long  retreats,  Ignatian  retreats  and  self-directed  sabbaticals. 
Just  one  block  from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  our  home-like  living  arrange- 
ment welcomes  relaxation  and  prayer  in  a  variety  of  beautiful  places  to 
explore. 


JESUIT  SPIRITUALITY  CENTER 

St.  Charles  College,  PO  Box  C,  Grand  Coteau,  LA 
Jjje        70541-1003;  Phone:  (337)  662-5251;  Fax:  (337) 
• .     662-3187;  e-mail:  office@jesuitspiritualitycenter.org; 
cSIIIlS  Web:  www.jesuitspiritualitycenter.org 


Offers  year-round  individually  directed  retreats  of  3, 
5,  8  and  30  days  in  an  historic  Acadiana  setting  famous  for  its  beau- 
tiful 800  acres  and  peaceful  serenity.  Also  available  are  weekend 
preached  retreats  and  various  other  retreats  and  workshops.  For  a 
brochure  and  further  information  contact  us  at  the  above  address. 


)        ^Ignatius  Q^etrcat  cHousc 

251  Searingtown  Road  ♦  Manhasset,  NY  1 1030 

Phone:  (516)  621-8300;  e-mail:  inisfada@inisfada.net; 
Web:  www.inisfada.net 

Praying  with  Ignatius  (a  prayer/workshop  introducing  Ignatian 
Spirituality)  with  Sr.  Karen  Doyle,  SSJ  &  staff,  11/18  -20.  Ministering  to 
the  Sexually  Wounded  (in  Spanish)  with  Deacon  Jorge  Coyoy,  11/11-13. 
Stages  in  Spiritual  Direction  with  Margaret  Gunther  11/10.  Directed 
Retreats:  12/16-18,  1/6-12,  2/19-26;  3/10-12;  5/12-18.  Women's 
Autumn  Retreat,  10/14  -16.  Men's  Matt  Talbot  AA  Retreat,  11/4  -6; 
Men's  Spirituality  Retreat,  11/11-13;  Advent  Silent  Retreat  for  Men  & 
Women,  12/9-11;  New  Year's  Eve  Retreat,  12/31-1/1;  30-day  Spiritual 
Exercises,  6/26-8/1.  Weekend  and  mid-week  space  available  for  non- 
profit and  religious  groups.  Tudor  Mansion  on  30  acres  featuring  2 
Chapels,  Labyrinth,  Outdoor  Stations,  Emmaus  Walk,  Gym  with  Sauna  & 
Jacuzzi. 


Not  Where,  But  Why 

On  the  relationship  of  Eucharist  and  tabernacle  bythomas  slon 


St.  James  Church,  Springfield,  N.J.:  tabernacle  is  on  right.  The  author  was  project  architect  for  the  building. 


"TT"  N  the  task  of  designing  church  interiors,  one  of 
the  most  neuralgic  issues  is  the  placement  of  the  taber- 
nacle. Behind  the  altar?  To  the  side  of  the  altar?  In  a 
-A.  separate  chapel?  In  recent  years,  the  visual  prominence 
of  the  tabernacle,  not  the  centrality  of  the  altar,  seems  to 
have  become  for  some  the  litmus  test  for  Catholic  liturgical 
doxy.  Members  of  parish  church  design  committees 
es  suggest  that  the  tabernacle  makes  the  church 
olic;  not,  apparently,  the  Catholics  assembled  there  nor 
liturgy  celebrated  there.  In  this  view,  the 
to    hich  one  reverences  the  tabernacle  is  the  degree 
<  es  in  the  real  presence  of  Christ,  which 


THOMAS  s  i  architect,  is  currently  with  Arthur  John 

Sikula  A  architectural  firm  in  New  York. 


in  turn  constitutes  the  degree  to  which  one  is  Catholic. 

The  history  of  the  tabernacle  is  well  documented,  from  its 
complete  absence  in  the  Roman  basilicas  of  late  antiquity; 
through  its  appearance  in  the  early  Middle  Ages  as  a  small 
receptacle,  a  pyx,  kept  in  the  sacristy;  to  its  full-blown  mani- 
festation during  the  Counter-Reformation,  at  which  time  the 
tabernacle  became  a  feature  of  the  architecture,  if  not  the 
focus  of  it.  Equally  well  documented  is  the  history  of  devo- 
tion to  die  Blessed  Sacrament,  which  can  be  traced  back  to 
the  first  century  but  flourished  in  an  especially  vigorous  way 
during  the  Middle  Ages.  As  the  liturgy  became  more  and 
more  the  exclusive  domain  of  the  clergy,  such  devotions 
became  the  laity's  access  to  the  sacrament. 

While  devotions  varied  throughout  the  centuries,  the 
overarching  principle  behind  the  reservation  of  the  sacra- 
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ment  remained  the  same.  The  sacrament  is  reserved  so  that 
those  too  ill  to  attend  the  Eucharist  may  receive 
Communion,  and  for  Communion  services.  And  because  it 
has  been  reserved,  our  faith  in  the  presence  of  Christ  at  the 
Eucharist  and  our  faith  that  the  consecrated  bread  is  indeed 
the  body  of  Christ  motivate  prayer  and  devotion. 

As  a  priest  whose  work  takes  me  to  various  parishes,  and 
as  an  architect  who  has  worked  with  committees  designing 
and  renovating  churches,  it  seems  to  me  that  before  consid- 
ering where  the  tabernacle  should  be  located,  one  must  ask 
how  the  tabernacle  is  to  be  used.  This  order  of  questions  may 
come  from  the  architects  typical  quest  for  form  following 
function:  the  function  determines  the  form.  But  what  is  at 
stake  in  the  way  the  tabernacle  is  used  is  the  integrity  of  die 
Eucharist  as  both  meal  and  sacrifice.  A  directive  in  the 
church's  authoritative  General  Instruction  of  the  Roman  Missal, 
pertinent  but  seldom  adverted  to  in  this  debate,  states,  "It  is 
most  desirable  that  the  faithful,  just  as  the  priest  himself  is 
bound  to  do,  receive  the  Lord's  body  from  hosts  consecrated 
at  the  same  Mass  so  that  even  by  means  of  the  signs 
Communion  will  stand  out  more  clearly  as  a  participation  in 
the  sacrifice  actually  being  celebrated"  (No.  85). 

The  clear  implication  here  is  that  it  is  most  desirable  that 
the  faithful  at  the  Eucharist  should  not  receive  Communion 
from  the  tabernacle.  This  is  to  preserve  the  triple  action  cen- 
tral to  the  Eucharist,  that  of  blessing,  breaking  and  sharing 
bread  (and  similarly,  blessing,  pouring  and  drinking  wine)  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord.  It  is  the  triple  action  performed  in  its 
entirety  that  sacramentalizes  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  on  the 
cross,  whose  body  was  offered,  broken  and  given  for  the  sake 
of  the  world.  It  is  this  triple  action  taken  as  a  whole  that  is 
the  object  of  Jesus'  command,  "Do  this  in  memory  of  me." 
And  it  is  this  triple  action  that  gives  the  simple  meal  its  sac- 
rificial meaning. 

To  exemplify  this,  we  do  well  to  look  to  the  Easter 
Triduum,  the  liturgical  climax  of  the  church  year.  During 
these  three  days  from  Holy  Thursday  evening  to  Easter 
evening,  with  its  high  point  in  the  Easter  Vigil,  the  church 
celebrates  the  whole  of  the  paschal  mystery  in  an  intense  and 
protracted  way.  The  liturgical  instructions  for  these  days 
contain  notes  concerning  the  tabernacle.  According  to  these 
instructions,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Holy  Thursday  evening 
liturgy,  at  which  we  commemorate  the  institution  of  the 
Eucharist,  the  tabernacle  is  to  be  empty.  The  Blessed 
Sacrament  is  not  to  be  reserved  at  this  time.  Thus  anyone 
who  receives  Communion  at  that  liturgy  does  so  from  the 
altar.  After  the  liturgy,  that  is,  after  the  Communion  of  the 
people,  the  sacrament  is  to  be  reserved. 

As  a  church  we  have  made  much  of  this  reservation,  with 
processions,  decorated  altar  and  time  for  prayer  before  the 
exposed  sacrament.  But  the  primary  reason  for  this  reserva- 
tion is  to  provide  for  the  Communion  service  that  concludes 


the  Good  Friday  liturgy,  because  on  Good  Friday  the 
Eucharist  is  not  celebrated.  Presumably  what  has  been 
reserved  on  Thursday  is  consumed  on  Friday,  and  thus  the 
liturgy  on  Saturday  evening  begins,  likes  Thursday's,  with  an 
empty  tabernacle.  Those  who  receive  Communion  at  that 
Easter  Vigil  liturgy,  including  and  most  especially  the  newly 
baptized,  do  so  from  the  altar.  The  tabernacle  is  still  empty. 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  the  tabernacle,  the  Triduum 
presents  an  ideal  recognized  more  in  the  breach  than  in  the 
observance.  To  bless  and  break  bread  that  is  on  the  altar,  and 
then  to  share  bread  taken  from  the  tabernacle  undermines 
the  eucharistic  action  of  blessing,  breaking  and  sharing.  As 
the  guidelines  governing  the  activities  of  extraordinary  min- 
isters of  the  sacrament  become  more  stringent,  so  that  only 
the  clergy  may  go  to  the  tabernacle,  the  priest  leaving  the 
altar  for  the  tabernacle  at  Communion  time  to  bring  the 
sacrament  to  the  altar  makes  the  disintegration  of  the  triple 
action  all  the  more  obvious. 

This  is  not  to  deny  that  what  comes  from  the  tabernacle 
is  the  body  of  Christ.  On  the  contrary.  But  for  this  very  rea- 
son, using  preconsecrated  hosts  at  the  Eucharist  makes  the 
object  and  purpose  of  the  Mass  the  reception  of 
Communion,  and  not  the  fullness  of  the  eucharistic  action. 
Retrieving  consecrated  hosts  from  the  tabernacle  for  use 
during  the  Eucharist  in  effect  reduces  the  eucharistic  litur- 
gy to  a  Communion  service,  a  rite  made  possible  by  a  well- 
stocked  tabernacle  and  a  deacon  or  layperson  commissioned 
to  lead  such  a  service.  But  we  have  been  charged  in  memo- 
ry of  the  Lord  not  merely  to  receive  his  body  in 
Communion,  but  to  perform  the  Eucharist,  which  is  the 
sacrament  of  the  entire  paschal  mystery,  the  living,  dying 
and  rising  to  new  life,  sacramentalized  in  the  blessing, 
breaking/pouring  and  sharing.  Receiving  Communion  is 
only  a  part  of  that  sacramental  activity. 

As  more  and  more  parishes  face  the  prospect  of  priest- 
less  Sundays,  the  distinction  between  the  Eucharist  and  the 
Communion  service  is  likely  to  blur.  Not  so  much  where 
the  tabernacle  is  located,  but  how  it  is  used  at  the  Eucharist 
will  contribute  to  this  one  way  or  the  other.  Improper  use  of 
the  tabernacle  risks  making  the  Eucharist  seem  like  a 
Communion  service,  only  longer,  run  by  the  priest  with  the 
extra  prayer,  and  the  actual  Communion  service,  in  the 
priest's  absence,  preferable  to  the  faithful.  Why  celebrate 
Eucharist  when  you  can  receive  Communion  at  a 
Communion  service?  While  we  worry  ourselves  about 
proper  reverence  for  the  Blessed  Sacrament  and  belief  in 
the  real  presence  of  Christ,  what  may  in  fact  be  waning  is 
proper  reverence  for  the  Eucharist  as  sacrament  of  the 
paschal  mystery  and  belief  in  the  source  and  summit  of  the 
life  of  the  church.  This  hinges  largely,  not  on  where  the 
tabernacle  is  located,  but  on  how  the  tabernacle  is  used  dur- 
ing the  eucharistic  action.  0 
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Sending  Us  Forth 

Eucharist,  mission  and  the  closing  rites 


BY  MICHAEL  S.  DRISCOLL 


THE  WORKING  DOCUMENT,  or  instrumentum 
laboris,  for  the  World  Synod  of  Bishops  on  the 
Eucharist  that  meets  this  month  in  Rome  begins 
with  a  beautiful  reflection  on  the  symbolic 
meaning  of  bread  for  the  life  of  the  world.  This  reflects  the 
grave  concern  expressed  by  readers  of  an  early  draft  about 
the  scandal  of  hunger  as  it  endures  and  worsens  in  many 
parts  of  the  world.  Further,  here  and  throughout  the  docu- 
ment a  very  strong  link  between  Eucharist  and  social  justice 
underscores  the  fact  that  the  eucharistic  celebration  shapes 
the  mission  of  the  church.  "The  Eucharist  moves  Christians 
to  a  commitment  for  justice  in  today's  world:  The  Eucharist 
not  only  provides  the  interior  strength  needed  for  this  mis- 
sion, but  is  also — in  some  places — its  plan.  For  the 
Eucharist  is  a  mode  of  being,  which  passes  from  Jesus  into 
each  Christian,  through  whose  testimony  it  is  meant  to 
spread  throughout  society  and  culture"  (No.  78). 

In  liturgical  circles  this  idea  is  summarized  by  the  tag 
Lex  orandi,  lex  credendi,  lex  vivendi.  Prayer  (lex  orandi),  par- 
ticularly liturgical  prayer,  has  a  primary  role  in  shaping 
belief  (lex  credendi)  and  in 
the  authentic  living  out  of 
the  Gospel  (lex  vivendi). 
"In  a  culture  of  death,  the 
Eucharist  is  the  culture  of 
life.  In  an  atmosphere  of 
individual  and  societal 
selfishness,  the  Eucharist 
reaffirms  total  self-giving. 
Where  there  is  hate  and 
terrorism,  the  Eucharist 
places  love.  In  response  to 
scientific  positivism,  the 
I  ucharist  proclaims  mys- 
tery. In  desperate  times, 
ucharist  teaches  a 
•••••.■>e  of  a  blessed 


to  the  fellowship  of  the  table,  the  unity  of  the  church  com- 
munity and  the  commitment  to  share  bread  with  the  needy. 
In  the  Greek  tradition  Eucharist,  called  hagia  koinonia, 
means  both  holy  Communion  and  holy  community.  The 
working  text  stresses  this  point:  "The  gifts  of  bread  and 
wine  refer  to  the  great  gift  of  love,  the  Eucharist,  which 
spurs  charity  toward  the  poorest  and  all  in  need"  (No.  48). 

As  the  bishops  meet  to  discuss  the  Eucharist,  they  will 
surely  address  the  bond  between  the  Eucharist  and  the 
church's  mission  for  social  justice.  I  hope  that  as  they  do  so 
they  will  also  consider  the  closing  rites  of  the  liturgy. 
Understood  as  a  ritual  dismissal,  the  closing  rites  intend  to 
send  us  forth  into  the  world  to  live  out  the  mission  we  have 
received  in  the  Eucharist.  Yet  in  their  current  abbreviated 
form,  the  closing  rites  do  not  fully  achieve  this  goal.  If  the 
proper  connection  between  liturgy  and  life  is  to  be  per- 
ceived, care  needs  to  be  used  in  shaping  these  closing  rites. 

What's  in  a  Name? 

There  are  many  different  names  for  the  celebration  of 


"Ta 


signitj 
to  us,  thi 


(No.  10). 
Jesus'  words 
eat"  primarily 

■ft  of  himself 
•n  turn  leads 


Members  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua  Parish  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  meet  after  Mass  on  Sept.  4  to  discuss  assistance  to  parish- 
ioners whose  family  members  and  other  relatives  were  affected  by  Hurricane  Katrina.  Some  parishioners  have  taken 
in  family  members  displaced  by  the  disaster  on  the  Gulf  Coast. 
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the  Eucharist:  The  Lord's  Supper,  the  Supper  of  the 
Marriage  of  the  Lamb,  the  Breaking  of  the  Bread, 
Memorial  of  the  Passion  and  Resurrection,  Holy 
Sacrifice,  Divine  Liturgy,  Sacred  Mysteries,  Most 
Blessed  Sacrament.  One  very  common  name,  but  some- 
what unusual,  is  Mass.  The  word  comes  from  the  Latin 
mittere,  "to  send,"  and  appears  in  the  dismissal  rite.  The 
Latin  dismissal,  "Ite,  missa  est,"  which  was  originally  a 
juridical  formula  with  no  religious  meaning,  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  translate.  The  basic  idea  is,  "The  meeting  is 
concluded,"  or  "Go.  You  are  sent." 

The  instrmnentum  laboris  draws  attention  to  this,  sug- 
gesting that  it  is  perfect  for  developing  the  idea  of  mission. 
"The  words  at  the  end  of  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist, 
Ite,  missa  est,  bring  to  mind  the  missionary  mandate  of  the 
Risen  Lord  to  his  disciples  before  his  Ascension  into  heav- 
en: 'Go  therefore  and  make  disciples  of  all  nations' 
(Mt  28:19).  In  fact,  the  conclusion  of  every  Mass  is 
immediately  linked  to  being  sent  forth  in  mission, 
a  task  involving  all  the  baptized,  each  according  to 
his  proper  vocation  in  the  People  of  God:  bishops, 
priests,  deacons,  those  in  the  consecrated  life, 
members  of  the  ecclesial  movements  and  the  laity. 
Bearing  witness  is  essential  in  fulfilling  this  mis- 
sion; it  is  the  first  duty  of  every  Christian  sent  forth 
into  the  world"  (No.  88). 

The  closing  rites  of  the  liturgy  are  meant  to  provide 
that  sense  of  being  missioned.  But  in  their  current  form  the 
rites  are  overly  spare.  In  1995  Cardinal  Godfried  Daneels 
of  Belgium,  during  a  visit  to  the  University  of  Notre  Dame 
on  the  occasion  of  the  silver  anniversary  of  the  Center  for 
Pastoral  Liturgy,  addressed  the  possibility  and  need  of  fur- 
ther liturgical  reforms.  He  identified  as  a  particular  issue 
the  lack  of  symmetry  in  the  opening  and  closing  rites  of  the 
Mass.  The  opening  rites  tend  to  be  bulky  and  awkward, 
while  the  closing  rites  are  abbreviated. 

Regarding  the  opening  rites,  much  has  already  been 
written;  some  critics  have  compared  them  to  a  cluttered 
vestibule  in  need  of  a  cleaning.  But  the  closing  rites  as 
well  still  require  attention.  In  Cardinal  Daneels's  opin- 
ion, the  abrupt  ending  of  the  Eucharist  represents  a  lack 
of  respect  for  the  Eucharist.  People  are  not  given  the 
time  to  appropriate  the  great  mystery  after  reception  of 
Communion.  It  is  symptomatic  in  our  fast  food  society 
that  we  simply  eat  and  run,  if  we  do  not  actually  eat  on 
the  run. 

Shaping  the  Closing  Rites 

The  General  Instruction  of  the  Roman  Missal  lists  the  follow- 
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ing  elements  of  the  closing  rites: 

•  Brief  announcements,  if  they  are  necessary; 

•  The  priest's  greeting  and  blessing,  which  on  certain 
days  and  occasions  is  enriched  and  expressed  in  the  prayer 
over  the  people  or  another  more  solemn  formula; 

•  The  dismissal  of  the  people  by  the  deacon  or  priest  so 
that  each  may  go  out  to  do  good  works,  praising  and  bless- 
ing God; 

•  The  kissing  of  the  altar  by  the  priest  and  the  deacon, 
followed  by  a  profound  bow  to  the  altar  by  the  priest,  the 
deacon  and  the  other  ministers. 

The  first  issue  that  needs  to  be  addressed  is  the 
announcements.  Often  they  are  perfunctory  at  best  and 
superfluous  at  worst,  particularly  when  there  is  a  printed 
bulletin.  Crafted  carefully,  however,  the  announcements 
can  be  a  ritual  tool  that  proclaims  to  the  parish  and  the 


world  at  large  how  this  group  of  Christians  individually 
and  collectively  is  living  out  the  mission  to  which  they  are 
called  in  baptism  and  nourished  in  the  Eucharist. 

The  more  elaborate  formula  of  blessing,  which  was 
introduced  at  the  Second  Vatican  Council,  is  also  in  need 
of  attention.  Inspired  by  the  ancient  Gallican  episcopal 
blessings,  the  tripartite  formula  calls  for  three  Amens  in 
response  from  the  assembly,  followed  by  the  usual 
Trinitarian  blessing  and  a  final  Amen.  But  only  in  rare  sit- 
uations does  this  tripartite  blessing  ever  elicit  any  signifi- 
cant response  except  the  concluding  Amen.  Liturgists  and 
musicians  need  to  devise  forms  that  cue  the  assembly,  so 
that  all  the  Amens  are  full-bodied  and  authentic. 

Furthermore,  the  possible  uses  of  the  blessing  merit 
consideration.  Given  the  context  of  dismissal  and  sending 
forth,  blessings  could  provide  an  occasion  for  sending  min- 
isters of  various  kinds.  We  know,  for  example,  that  at  many 
Masses  extraordinary  ministers  of  the  Eucharist  are  present 
within  the  assembly,  but  their  ministry  of  taking 
Communion  to  those  who  are  absent  is  often  invisible  to  the 
community.  These  ministers  have  their  pyxes  filled  after 
Mass,  unnoticed  by  the  congregation.  What  would  happen 
if  those  bringing  Communion  to  the  sick  and  housebound 
came  forward  just  before  the  blessing?  The  entire  assembly 
could  pray  over  them  that  they  be  worthy  ministers  and 
send  them  forth  to  those  unable  to  be  present. 


The  closing  rites  of  the  Mass 
should  provide  a  sense  of  being 
missioned.  In  the  present 
form,  they  are  overly  spare. 
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Likewise,  on  certain  occasions  during  the  liturgical 
year,  the  blessing  could  be  an  appropriate  time  to  com- 
mission social  ministers  and  send  them  forth  on  their 
mission.  It  would  be  most  fitting  for  the  gathered  assem- 
bly to  commission  with  a  special  blessing  those  who  work 
in  soup  kitchens  or  with  the  homeless  and  refugees  and 
so  on.  Indeed,  from  such  usage  the  blessing  formula 
could  become  more  meaningful,  a  clear  means  of  com- 
missioning. In  the  General  Instruction  we  read:  "On  cer- 
tain days  and  occasions  this  blessing.. .is  expanded  and 
expressed  by  a  prayer  over  the  people  or  another  more 
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solemn  formula"  (No.  167).  The  Roman  Missal  contains 
20  such  solemn  blessings.  Might  not  the  Catholic  Book  of 
Blessings  be  used  to  supplement  this  number  to  meet 
diverse  pastoral  situations  and  needs? 

A  third  and  final  point:  in  the  description  of  the  clos- 
ing rite,  there  is  no  mention  of  a  closing  or  recessional 
song.  Historically  the  Roman  rite  did  not  call  for  such  a 
hymn.  The  dismissal  was  meant  literally.  At  the  risk  of 
being  called  a  liturgical  fundamentalist,  I  think  you 
should  say  what  you  mean  and  mean  what  you  say.  If  you 
say,  "Go,"  then  the  assembly  should  go.  Who  said  there 
must  then  be  two  verses  of  a  song  to 
get  the  ministers  down  the  aisle? 

On  the  other  hand,  if  some  music 
is  needed  to  complete  the  celebration, 
it  makes  sense  to  anticipate  the  dis- 
missal with  a  song  that  emphasizes 
being  sent  to  the  world,  such  as  Paul 
Inwood's  "Take  Christ  to  the  World," 
or  one  that  asks  that  we  might  be 
blessed  and  sent,  such  as  Christopher 
Walker's  "Send  Us  as  Your  Blessing, 
Lord."  Of  course,  there  are  many 
examples  of  hymns  that  emphasize 
mission,  but  composers  alerted  to  this 
need  might  create  new  pieces  that 
incorporate  the  blessing  and  sending. 
Furthermore,  through-composed 
musical  pieces  might  be  devised  to 
move  the  gathered  assembly  through 
the  announcements,  blessings  and 
ultimate  dismissal  in  such  a  way  that 
the  entire  closing  rite  is  cohesive. 
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For  more  information  call  610-519-5431;  www3.villanova.edu/mission 


The  Lord's  Day  and  Mission 

The  Eucharist  prepares  the  church  for 
mission.  "The  Lord's  Day  is  also  the 
day  of  solidarity  and  sharing  with  the 
poor,  insomuch  as  the  Eucharist  is  the 
bond  of  fellowship  and  the  source  of 
communion"  (No.  70).  It  is  the  authen- 
tic source  of  mission  and  its  only  end, 
the  "source  and  the  summit"  of  the 
Christian  life  as  it  is  expressed  in  the 
daily  lives  of  those  who  break  bread 
together  as  Jesus  commanded.  If  prayer 
shapes  belief,  then  together  they  find 
their  true  authentication  in  genuine 
Christian  living.  To  ignore  this  inner 
connection  between  Eucharist  and  life 
is  to  ignore  the  bond  between  the  life 
and  mission  of  the  church.  g| 
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Faces  and  Flowers 


BY  RICHARD  A.  BLAKE 

BROKEN  FLOWERS  needs  no 
narrative.  Bill  Murray's  face  says 
it  all:  unspeakably  sad  eyes  that 
might  once  have  had  the  twinkle 
of  a  comedian,  pitted  jowls  and  a  mouth  far 
too  small  and  puffy  for  a  face  grown  larger 
as  his  forehead  nudges  his  hairline  back- 
wards. He  stares  intently  at  his  huge  plas- 
ma television  set  apparently  unconcerned 
with  the  content  on  the  screen.  His  expres- 
sion scarcely  changes  when  the  set  is 
turned  off  and  he  stares  at  the  wall  in  near 
darkness.  He  observes  time  passing  by  with 
fascination  and  bewilderment,  lost  in  his 
own  thoughts,  yet  incapable  of  reflection 
that  might  make  sense  of  it  all.  His  uni- 

richard  a.  blake,  s.J.,  is  professor  of  fine 
arts  and  co-director  of  the  film  studies  pro- 
gram at  Boston  College,  Chestnut  Hill, 
Mass. 


verse  is  spinning  into  a  middle-age  vortex 
toward. ..what?. ..chaos?  Yet  he  lacks  the 
resources  to  stop  it.  He  just  watches;  actor 
and  spectator  are  one.  His  life  is  more  a 
curiosity  than  a  mystery. 

Murray's  character,  Don  Johnston,  has 
reached  a  point  in  life  where  he  is  bur- 
dened by  memory  and  baffled  by  anticipa- 
tion. He  founded  a  software  company  that 
set  him  up  comfortably  for  life,  but  he 
refuses  to  have  a  computer  in  his  home.  He 
doesn't  go  to  work  any  longer.  A  dedicated 
bachelor,  he  has  never  been  able  to  main- 
tain a  lasting  relationship  with  anyone. 
Sherry  (Julie  Delpy),  his  most  recent  com- 
panion, calls  him  an  "over-the-hill  Don 
Juan,"  as  she  rolls  her  suitcase  through  the 
front  door  and  out  of  his  life  forever.  His 
name  also  provokes  smiles  as  people  see 
the  irony  in  the  rumpled  figure  before 
them  sharing  a  name  with  Don  Johnson, 


the  actor  who  played  the  swashbuckling, 
pastel -clad  detective  in  the  television  series 
"Miami  Vice."  Johnston,  with  a  t,  he 
repeats.  When  Sherry  leaves,  he  rolls  into 
a  restless  sleep  without  leaving  his  leather 
sofa.  Should  he  drink  to  forget  her?  He 
stares  at  the  open  wine  bottle  on  the  coffee 
table  in  front  of  his  sofa.  He  reaches  for  the 
glass,  changes  his  mind  and  lets  his  hand 
drop.  What  difference  does  it  make?  Why 
change  his  track  suit,  his  position  on  the 
couch  or  even  his  facial  expression? 

Computers  represent  a  world  of  logic 
and  intelligibility,  a  world  that  Don  has 
abandoned  or  perhaps  more  accurately 
allowed  himself  to  drift  away  from.  Not  so 
his  opposite  number,  Winston  (Jeffrey 
Wright),  a  neighbor  recently  arrived  from 
Ethiopia.  Winston  has  three  jobs,  five 
children  and  a  determination  to  become  a 
successful  mystery  writer.  He  has  found  a 
Web  site  that  provides  something  like 
masterplots  and  devices  for  mysteries,  and 
he  eagerly  consults  his  computer  to  solve 
his  characters'  conundrums.  He  also  turns 
to  the  Web  after  Don  shows  him  an 
unsigned  letter  from  a  former  lover, 


Bill  Murray  and  Jessica  Lange  in  a  scene  from  "Broken  Flowers. 
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informing  him  that  he  is  the  father  of  her 
son,  who  at  age  19  may  try  to  contact  him. 
Don  has  no  way  of  identifying  the  author. 
Winston  finds  die  mystery  intriguing  and 
tracks  down  information  about  the  women 
whose  names  Don  reluctantly  supplies. 
Don  is  not  interested  in  stirring  the  gray 
embers  of  past  relationships;  Winston 
can't  restrain  his  eagerness  to  solve  the 
mystery  of  the  unknown  son  and  make 
sense  of  Don's  life.  Don  has  long  ago  con- 
cluded that  it  doesn't  matter. 

Like  Odysseus  searching  for  his  spiri- 
tual home,  yet  apprehensive  about  finding 
it,  Don  finally  agrees  to  embark  on 
Winston's  computer-generated  journey, 
equipped  with  Yahoo  addresses,  Expedia 
plane  tickets,  car  rentals  and  hotel  reserva- 
tions, and  MapQuest  roadmaps.  Airports, 
roads  and  rented  rooms  blend  into  one 
with  no  sense  of  local  geography.  Don's 
exploration  of  his  past  takes  him  through  a 
world  as  colorless  and  characterless  as  USA 
Today  and  CNN  used  desperately  to  fill 
the  time  between  flights.  Anchorage  or 
Atlanta,  it's  all  the  same.  In  one  lovely 
touch,  Don  stumbles  onto  the  tiny  balcony 
of  his  hotel  room  and  looks  out  at  a  busy7 
road  with  another  hotel  just  like  his  across 


the  street.  The  world  passes  by  in  its 
motorized  frenzy  of  unspecified  com- 
merce. It's  the  same  anywhere  and  every- 
where. To  what  purpose? 

His  past  girlfriends  provide  a  glimpse 
of  what  might  have  been,  not  that  he  real- 
ly cares  at  this  point.  Laura  (Sharon  Stone), 
the  widow  of  a  Nascar  driver,  lives  with  her 
15-year-old  daughter,  aptly  named  Lolita 
(Alexis  Dziena).  Stanley  Kubrick's  Lolita 
(Sue  Lyon)  wore  heart-shaped  sun  glasses, 
and  in  tribute  to  the  1962  "Lolita,"  this 
new  nymphette  wears  heart-shaped  ear- 
rings. The  effect  is  the  same,  and  with  Bill 
Murray  rather  than  James  Mason  as  the 
target  of  her  flirtation,  outrageously  funny. 

Dora  (Frances  Conroy,  known  chiefly 
as  the  fragile  matriarch  in  HBO's  series 
"Six  Feet  Lender")  has  found  prosperity 
and  dullness  with  a  realtor  who  made  a 
killing  with  prefabricated  luxury  homes 
dropped  into  upscale  cookie-cutter  devel- 
opments in  the  undifferentiated  suburbs  of 
some  city,  somewhere.  The  dimier  conver- 
sation becomes  blurred  in  its  unrelenting 
dreariness.  Don  stares  at  his  food,  while  lis- 
tening to  Dora's  painfully  dull  husband 
natter  on,  says  nothing  and  finally  skewers 
a  stack  of  boiled  carrots  onto  his  fork.  For 
him  all  foods  taste  alike,  as  bland  as  his  din- 
ner companions. 

Carmen  (Jessica  Lange),  a  mixture  of 
kookiness  and  intelligence,  has  become  a 
prosperous  animal  communicator.  She's  at 
once  tightly  wound  and  laid  back.  Carmen 
was  inspired  to  pursue  her  career,  a  kind  of 
psychotherapy  for  pets,  by  her  diseased 
dog,  ironically  named  Winston.  Impassive 
as  ever,  Don  sits  in  her  waiting  room,  try- 
ing to  take  in  her  clientele,  animal  and 
human  alike,  and  her  robustly  earnest 
receptionist  (Chloe  Sevigny).  Finally,  this 
computer-age  Odysseus  visits  his  trailer- 
park  Penelope,  Penny  (Tilda  Swinton), 
whose  farmyard  bristles  with  disembow- 
eled car  chassis  and  two  thugs  who  may 
have  failed  to  pass  the  I.Q.  test  for  bit  parts 
in  "The  Dukes  of  Hazzard."  They  don't 
take  kindly  to  strangers. 

Jim  Jarmusch,  the  director  and  screen- 
writer, has  assembled  an  extraordinary  col- 
lection of  cameo  roles  for  some  of  the 
brainiest  actresses  in  the  business.  He's 
given  them  funny,  yet  beautifully  under- 
stated dialogue,  and  each  seems  to  relish 
her  role  (as  well  they  might,  since  so  few 
juicy  roles  are  available  for  intelligent, 
beautiful  fortyish  actresses).  After  their 


flings  with  Don  Johnston,  they  have  cho- 
sen to  move  on  with  their  lives,  down  dif- 
ferent paths,  to  be  sure,  but  with  an  energy 
that  only  highlights  the  creeping  paralysis 
that  has  effectively  ended  Don's  life  in  his 
middle  years.  He's  gone  nowhere  beyond 
his  couch  and  his  plasma  TV.  Jarmusch  has 
been  so  long  identified  with  independent, 
film  school  productions,  like  his  series 
"Coffee  and  Cigarettes,"  that  he  is  easily 
mistaken  for  a  "young"  filmmaker.  Born  in 
1953,  he  has  in  fact  reached  an  age  when  as 
a  person  and  artist,  he  has  accumulated 
enough  memories  to  try  to  sort  them  into 
some  kind  of  coherent  pattern,  and  like 
Don  Johnston  and  most  of  us  of  a  certain 
age,  he  may  have  had  a  tough  time  fitting 
all  the  pieces  together. 

Jim  Jarmusch  and  Bill  Murray,  who 
was  born  in  1950,  have  also  reached  that 
time  when  their  growing  collection  of 
memories  begins  to  be  touched  by  inti- 
mations of  mortality.  Does  the  past  offer 
any  indication  of  what  is  to  come?  A 
young  philosophy  student  asks  Don  about 
his  own  philosophy  of  life.  Don  tells  him 
the  past  is  gone  and  the  future  isn't  here 
yet,  so  there's  only  the  present.  That's  all. 
This  is  indeed  an  accurate  summary  of 
Don's  guiding  principle,  but  it  hasn't  got- 
ten him  far  in  life.  It's  a  melancholy 
assessment  of  anyone's  life.  Don  has  failed 
to  grasp  that  a  human  life  is  the  sum  of 
one's  memories  and  expectations,  and  the 
present  is  crucially  important  as  the 
means  to  get  from  one  to  the  other.  That 
is  the  mystery. 

Winston,  with  his  faith  in  rationality, 
feels  certain  that  he  can  solve  the  mystery. 
Don  Johnston  and  Jim  Jarmusch  disagree. 
A  mystery  can  only  be  savored  like  a  flow- 
er, never  solved  like  a  computer  glitch. 
Johnston  seems  to  conclude  that  it  doesn't 
really  make  any  difference.  For  him,  life 
has  little  more  meaning  than  those  bou- 
quets of  flowers  he  brings  as  peace  offer- 
ings to  his  former  lovers,  only  to  find  them 
ruined  at  the  end  of  their  encounter. 
Jarmusch  is  less  certain  than  Johnston.  He 
asks  us  to  question  whether  Don  Johnston 
is  the  person  wre  have  allowed  ourselves  to 
become  or  a  person  we  pity  for  short- 
changing his  humanity.  At  the  end,  the 
camera  does  a  360-degree  track  around  a 
motionless,  expressionless  Don  Johnston. 
Look  at  him  carefully.  Try  to  see  beneath 
the  surface. 

Is  he  a  tragedy,  or  a  warning?  f$ 
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munity  (its  "life,  loves,  and  hates")  reflected 
in  John's  Gospel  and  letters.  His  massive 
Anchor  Bible  commentary  on  The  Epistles  of 
John  (1 982)  sought  to  situate  those  letters  in 
the  ongoing  history  of  the  Joharinine  com- 
munity. One  of  his  last  publications  was  a 
short,  popular  work  entitled  A  Retreat  With 
John  the  Evangelist:  That  You  May  Have  Life 
(1998).  His  final  scholarly  project  turned 
out  to  be  the  revision  of  his  two-volume 
commentary  on  John's  Gospel.  The  work 
that  he  had  begun  has  been  completed  and 
edited  by  Francis  J.  Moloney,  and  pub- 
lished as  An  Introduction  to  the  Gospel  of  John 
(2003). 

After  the  keynote  address  at  the  confer- 
ence by  Archbishop  Terrence  T. 
Prendergast,  S.J.,  of  Halifax,  on  the 
church's  great  challenge — proclaiming 
God's  word  in  the  new  millennium — Life  in 
Abundance  presents  essays  by  Francis  J. 
Moloney,  S.D.B.,  on  the  Gospel  of  John — 
Brown's  legacy  and  beyond  (with  a 
response  by  R.  Alan  Culpepper);  Dwight 
Moody  Smith  on  the  future  of  Johannine 
studies;  Robert  Kysar  on  the  whence  and 
whither  of  the  Johannine  community 
(with  a  response  by  Hans-Josef  Klauck, 


Christianity. 

From  1959  to  1971  Brown  served  as 


DANIEL  J.  HARRINGTON,  S.J.,  is  professor  of 

New  Testament  at  Weston  Jesuit  School  of 
Theology  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  editor 
of  New  Testament  Abstracts. 


1970),  Brown  used  that  Gospel's 
historical  setting  in  Judaism  and 
early  Christianity  to  illumine  its  lit- 
erary and  theological  riches.  In  The 
Community  of  the  Beloved  Disciple 
(1979),  he  attempted  to  reconstruct 
the  history  of  the  Johannine  com- 
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informing  him  that  he  is  the  father  of  her 
son,  who  at  age  19  may  try  to  contact  him. 
Don  has  no  way  of  identifying  the  author. 
Winston  finds  the  mystery  intriguing  and 
tracks  down  information  about  the  women 
whose  names  Don  reluctantly  supplies. 
Don  is  not  interested  in  stirring  the  gray 
embers  of  past  relationships;  Winston 
can't  restrain  his  eagerness  to  solve  the 
mystery  of  the  unknown  son  and  make 
sense  of  Don's  life.  Don  has  long  ago  con- 
cluded that  it  doesn't  matter. 

Like  Odysseus  searching  for  his  spiri- 
tual home,  yet  apprehensive  about  finding 
it,  Don  finally  agrees  to  embark  on 
Winston's  computer-generated  journey, 
equipped  with  Yahoo  addresses,  Expedia 
plane  tickets,  car  rentals  and  hotel  reserva- 
tions, and  MapQuest  roadmaps.  Airports, 
roads  and  rented  rooms  blend  into  one 
with  no  sense  of  local  geography.  Don's 
exploration  of  his  past  takes  him  through  a 
world  as  colorless  and  characterless  as  USA 
Today  and  CNN  used  desperately  to  fill 
the  time  between  flights.  Anchorage  or 
Atlanta,  it's  all  the  same.  In  one  lovely 
touch,  Don  stumbles  onto  the  tiny  balcony 
of  his  hotel  room  and  looks  out  at  a  busy 
road  with  another  hotel  just  like  his  across 
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to  filing 

12  months 
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A. 

Total  No.  Copies  printed: 

49,032 
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B. 

Paid  Circulation 

1    S.des  through  dealers. 

vendors  and  counter  sales: 

1,898 

1.791 

2.  Mail  Subscriptions 
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Total  Paid  Circulation: 

48,552 

49,667 

Free  Distribution  by  Mail 

(Samples.  Complimentary. 
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307 
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Distribution  Outside  the 
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0 
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lection  of  cameo  roles  for  some  of  the 
brainiest  actresses  in  the  business.  He's 
given  them  funny,  yet  beautifully  under- 
stated dialogue,  and  each  seems  to  relish 
her  role  (as  well  they  might,  since  so  few 
juicy  roles  are  available  for  intelligent, 
beautiful  fortyish  actresses).  After  their 
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become  or  a  person  we  pity  for  short- 
changing his  humanity.  At  the  end,  the 
camera  does  a  360-degree  track  around  a 
motionless,  expressionless  Don  Johnston. 
Look  at  him  carefully.  Try  to  see  beneath 
the  surface. 

Is  he  a  tragedy,  or  a  warning?  0 
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John's  Gospel  Revisited 


BY  DANIEL  J.  HARRINGTON 

IN  October  2003  I  was  part  of  a 
scholarly  meeting  that  honored  the 
memory  and  accomplishments  of 
Raymond  E.  Brown,  S.S.  It  was  enti- 
ded  "An  International  Conference  on  the 
Gospel  of  John:  Life  in  Abundance,"  and 
held  at  St.  Mary's  Seminary  and  University 
in  Baltimore,  where  Brown  studied,  taught 
for  many  years  and  wrote  his  famous  com- 
mentary on  John's  Gospel.  The  conference 
had  as  its  goal,  according  to  its  organizer, 
John  R.  Donahue,  S.J.,  "not  to  enter  into 
direct  dialogue  with  Raymond  E.  Brown's 
extensive  writings,  but  to  continue  further 
study  of  the  Gospel  of  John,  which  had 
been  his  life's  work."  The  sessions  were 
very  lively  and  interesting,  and  many  said 
that  in  every  way  it  was  among  the  best  aca- 
demic conferences  they  had  ever  attended. 
The  proceedings  of  that  conference  have 
now  been  made  available  in  a  volume  edit- 
ed by  Donahue  and  published  by  Liturgical 
Press  under  the  tide  Life  in  Abundance: 
Studies  of  John's  Gospel  in  Tribute  to  Raymond 
E.  Brown,  S.S.  (313p,  paper,  $29.95,ISBN 
0184630111). 

Brown  (1928-98)  was  one  the  most 
prominent  and  influential  biblical  scholars 
and  theological  educators  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury. Born  in  New  York  City,  he  was 
ordained  a  Catholic  priest  in  1953  for  the 
Diocese  of  Saint  Augustine  (Elorida)  and  in 
1955  became  a  full  member  of  the  Society 
of  Saint  Sulpice,  a  group  of  Catholic  priests 
whose  primary  ministry  is  theological  edu- 
cation. He  studied  under  William  Foxwell 
Albright  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  from 
1954  to  1958,  and  became  one  of  the  first 
biblical  scholars  to  use  the  Dead  Sea  scrolls 
in  his  doctoral  dissertation  (1958)  on  the 
concept  of  "mystery"  in  Judaism  and  early 
Christianity. 

From  1959  to  1971  Brown  served  as 

DANIEL  J.  HARRINGTON,  S.J.,  is  professor  Of 

New  Testament  at  Weston  Jesuit  School  of 
Theology  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  editor 
of  New  Testament  Abstracts. 


professor  of  Sacred  Scriptures  at  Saint 
Mary's  Seminary  and  University.  From 
1971  to  1990  he  taught  biblical  studies  at 
Union  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York 
City,  where  he  was  named  professor  emer- 
itus upon  his  retirement.  His  remaining 
years  he  devoted  to  research,  writing  and 
lecturing,  while  residing  at  Saint  Patrick's 
Seminary  in  Menlo  Park,  Calif.  Brown  died 
unexpectedly  from  a  heart  attack  in 
Redwood  City,  Calif,  on  Aug.  8,  1998,  and 
was  buried  in  the  Sulpician  cemetery  in 
Catonsville,  Md. 

Brown  was  a  prodigious  writer.  He  was 
the  author  of  almost  50  books,  200  articles 
(several  in  America)  and  more  than  100 
scholarly  book  reviews.  Several  of  his  larg- 
er works  are  regarded  as  classics  in  the  bib- 
lical field.  The  Birth  of  the  Messiah  (1977; 
rev.  ed.  1993)  highlighted  the  influence  of 
Old  Testament  texts  on  the  New 
Testament  infancy  narratives.  The 
Death  of  the  Messiah  (1994)  present- 
ed detailed  literary  and  historical 
analyses  of  the  texts  that  make  up 
the  Gospel  passion  narratives.  His 
Introduction  to  the  New  Testament 
(1997)  provides  a  discussion  of  each 
book's  historical  setting,  content 
and  theological  significance.  Brown 
also  served  as  co-editor  of,  and  a 
major  contributor  to,  The  Jeron/e 
Biblical  Cormmentary  (1968)  and  The 
New  Jerome  Biblical  Commentary 
(1990). 

Although  he  wrote  on  many 
topics  in  the  biblical  field,  his  name 
will  always  be  associated  with  the 
Johannine  writings.  Li  his  two-vol- 
ume Anchor  Bible  commentary, 
The  Gospel  According  to  John  (1966, 
1970),  Brown  used  that  Gospel's 
historical  setting  in  Judaism  and 
early  Christianity  to  illumine  its  lit- 
erary and  theological  riches.  In  The 
Community  of  the  Beloved  Disciple 
(1979),  he  attempted  to  reconstruct 
the  history  of  the  Johannine  com- 


munity (its  "life,  loves,  and  hates")  reflected 
in  John's  Gospel  and  letters.  His  massive 
Anchor  Bible  commentary  on  The  Epistles  of 
John  ( 1 982)  sought  to  situate  those  letters  in 
the  ongoing  history  of  the  Johannine  com- 
munity. One  of  his  last  publications  was  a 
short,  popular  work  entitled  A  Retreat  With 
John  the  Evangelist:  That  You  May  Have  Life 
(1998).  His  final  scholarly  project  turned 
out  to  be  the  revision  of  his  two-volume 
commentary  on  John's  Gospel.  The  work 
that  he  had  begun  has  been  completed  and 
edited  by  Francis  J.  Moloney,  and  pub- 
lished as  An  Introduction  to  the  Gospel  of  John 
(2003). 

After  the  keynote  address  at  the  confer- 
ence by  Archbishop  Terrence  T. 
Prendergast,  S.J.,  of  Halifax,  on  the 
church's  great  challenge — proclaiming 
God's  word  in  the  new  millennium — Life  in 
Abundance  presents  essays  by  Francis  J. 
Moloney,  S.D.B.,  on  the  Gospel  of  John — 
Brown's  legacy  and  beyond  (with  a 
response  by  R.  Alan  Culpepper);  Dwight 
Moody  Smith  on  the  future  of  Johannine 
studies;  Robert  Kysar  on  the  whence  and 
whither  of  the  Johannine  community 
(with  a  response  by  Hans-Josef  Klauck, 
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O.F.M);  Burton  L.  Visotzky  on  method- 
ological considerations  in  the  study  of 
John's  interaction  with  first-century 
Judaism  (with  a  response  by  Adele 
Reinhartz);  Joseph  A.  Fitzmyer,  S.J.,  on 
Qumran  literature  and  the  Johannine 
writings  (with  a  response  by  Daniel  J. 
Harrington,  S.J.);  Craig  R.  Koester  on 
the  death  of  Jesus  and  the  human  condi- 
tion— exploring  the  theology  of  John's 
Gospel  (with  a  response  by  Gail  R. 
O'Day);  Sandra  M.  Schneiders,  I.H.M., 
on  the  resurrection  (of  the  body)  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel  (with  a  response  by 
Donald  Senior,  CP.);  Robert  F.  Leavitt, 
S.S.,  on  Brown  and  Paul  Ricoeur  on  the 
surplus  of  meaning  (with  a  response  by 
Francis  Schussler  Fiorenza);  and  Ronald 
D.  Witherup,  S.S.,  on  the  incarnate 
Word  revealed — Brown's  pastoral  writ- 
ings. Also  included  are  a  biography  of 
Brown  and  a  bibliography  of  his  publica- 
tions (by  Witherup  and  Michael  L. 
Barre),  and  personal  tributes  by  Phyllis 
Trible  and  John  R.  Donahue,  S.J. 

Although  engaging  in  dialogue  with 
Brown's  writings  was  not  the  purpose  of 
the  conference,  it  proved  impossible  to 
avoid  this  entirely,  because  his  writings 
have  in  large  part  defined  Johannine 
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research  for  almost  40  years.  The  printed 
papers  will  help  readers  grasp  what  made 
this  conference  so  rich  and  memorable: 
the  symbiosis  of  the  scholar  and  the  texts 
to  which  he  devoted  so  much  thought 
and  energy.  His  longtime  colleague  and 
friend,  Phyllis  Trible,  aptly  described 
Brown  as  "the  twentieth  century  embod- 
iment of  John"  (p.  296). 
This  volume  is  impor- 
tant for  what  it  tells  us 
about  current  Johannine 
scholarship  and  about 
Brown  the  scholar  and 
priest. 

The  scholars  pre- 
senting papers  and 
responses  on  John's 
Gospel  were  an  ecu- 
menical group  consisting 
of  Catholics,  Protestants  ° 

'  o 

and  lews.  All  were  effu-  £ 

UJ 

sive  in  their  praise  of  i 
Brown  as  a  scholar  and  a  g 
person.  In  fact,  almost 
everyone  began  with  an  ancecdote  that 
brought  out  various  features  in  their  rela- 
tionships with  Brown.  Some  had  studied 
John's  Gospel  under  Brown's  tutelage, 
and  several  others  confessed  that  they 
became  immersed  in  Johannine  research 
from  reading  Brown's  books.  Many  have 
now  written  their  own. 

One  of  the  goals  of  this  academic 
conference,  however,  was  to  discern 
where  current  Johannine  scholarship  has 
gone  beyond  Brown.  Whereas  Brown 
spent  a  good  deal  of  time  and  energy  in 
reconstructing  the  community  behind 
the  Johannine  community  (historical 
criticism),  recent  Johannine  interpreters 
have  focused  on  the  text  as  it  now  stands 
(narrative  criticism)  and  on  how  the  text 
has  been  and  is  now  received  (reader- 
response  criticism).  Moreover,  there  are 
growing  doubts  about  the  verifiability  of 
the  historical  hypotheses  that  Brown  and 
J.  Louis  Martyn  developed  in  their 
reconstructions  of  the  Johannine  com- 
munity. While  those  reconstructions 
have  brought  the  Johannine  texts  alive, 
they  involve  the  exegete  in  a  kind  of 
hermeneutical  circle  whose  foundations 
seem  increasingly  weak  to  some. 

The  papers  by  the  Jewish  contribu- 
tors, Burton  Visotzky  and  Adele 
Reinhartz,  offer  especially  vigorous  chal- 
lenges to  using  the  references  to  the 


expulsion  of  Jesus'  followers  from  the 
synagogue  as  a  firm  foundation  for 
understanding  the  circumstances  of  the 
Gospel's  composition  and  its  disparaging 
references  to  "the  Jews." 

There  are  also  some  questions  that 
remain  unanswered.  While  Fitzmyer's 
demonstration  of  the  many  parallels 
between  the  Qumran 
and  Johannine  texts  is 
certainly  persuasive,  the 
precise  point  of  contact 
between  the  two  tradi- 
tions is  still  elusive.  And 
the  suggestion  by 
Schneiders  that  the 
anthropology  of  Jesus' 
resurrected  body  in 
John's  Gospel  reflects 
that  of  the  Wisdom  of 
Solomon  further  com- 
plicates the  Gospel's 
history -of-religions 
background.  The  theo- 
logical high  point  of  the 
volume  comes  with  Koester's  paper  on 
the  Johannine  interpretation  of  Jesus' 
death  ("Jesus  died  to  make  God's  love 
known")  and  O'Day's  response  ("Jesus 
lived  to  make  God's  love  known").  The 
issue  here  is  whether  the  incarnation  or 
the  passion  is  the  focus  of  Johannine  the- 
ology. 

There  was  more  to  Brown  than 
Johannine  research.  His  early  interest  in 
the  "fuller  sense"  of  Scripture  has  been 
confirmed  by  recent  developments  in 
philosophical  hermeneutics.  His  exegesis 
of  the  Bible  was  always  undertaken  in  the 
service  of  the  church,  and  his  biblical- 
theological  writings  are  remarkable  for 
their  breadth  of  interests  and  pastoral 
applicability.  What  seems  to  have  moti- 
vated all  his  work  was  a  strong  sense  of 
God's  sovereignty  and  a  desire  to  serve 
the  people  of  God. 

The  31 -page  bibliography  of 
Brown's  publications  is  noteworthy  not 
only  for  its  magnitude  but  also  for 
including  references  to  the  many  transla- 
tions of  his  books  into  various  languages, 
from  Italian  and  Spanish  to  Korean. 
When  Brown  died  in  1998,  I  wrote  a 
short  appreciation  of  him  subtitled  "A 
Teacher  for  Us  All"  (Am.,  8/29/88). 

Even  in  death  Brown  continues  to 
teach  more  and  more  people  all  over  the 
world.  0 
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Classifieds 

Education 

DOCTOR  OF  MINISTRY,  designed  to  work  with 
your  current  ministry.  Two  three-week  sessions 
(January  ami  June)  on  campus  yearly,  with  guided 
independent  study.  Accredited.  Concentrations  in 
ministry  supervision,  clinical  pastoral  education, 
Hispanic  ministry.  For  more  information,  con- 
tact: Oblate  School  of  Theology,  285  Oblate 
Drive,  San  Antonio,  TX  78216;  Ph:  (210)  341- 
1366;  Web  site:  www.ost.edu. 

Music 

BEST-SELLING  religious,  sacred,  contemporary 
and  classical  music  on  CD  at  www.america- 
magazine.org/Musicstore.crm. 

Parish  Missions 

INSPIRING,  DYNAMIC  PREACHING.  Parish  mis- 
sions, faculty  in-service,  retreats  for  religious. 
Web  site:  www.sabbathretreats.org. 

Positions 

ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR.  Providence  College  is 
seeking  an  Assistant  Director  Providence  Alliance 
for  Catholic  Teachers  (PACT)  Program,  a  two- 
year  service  teaching  program  for  recent  graduates 
who  teach  in  Catholic  schools  in  New  England  and 
are  studying  to  receive  a  master  of  education  at 
Providence  College.  Duties  include  visiting  PACT 
teachers  in  their  schools,  acting  as  liaison  with  prin- 
cipals and  mentor  teachers,  fostering  the  develop- 
ment of  community  life,  promoting  spiritual  devel- 
opment, and  recruiting  and  selecting  candidates  for 
the  program.  Requirements  include  master's 
degree  in  education,  religious  education  or  pastoral 
ministry,  plus  five  years'  high  school  teaching  expe- 
rience; some  high  school  administrative  experience 
is  highly  desirable.  Candidate  must  possess  a  strong 
commitment  to  Catholic  education  and  be  actively 
involved  in  a  Catholic  parish  community.  For  fur- 
ther information  please  visit  our  Web  site  at 
www.providence.edu,  or  submit  your  resume  by  e- 
mail:  hr@providence.edu. 

DIRECTOR  OF  HISPANIC  AFFAIRS,  Diocese  of 
Allentown.  Full-time  position.  Serves  as  catalyst 
for  diocesan  activities  and  liaison  to  Hispanic  com- 
munity. Minimum  qualifications:  M.A  in  theology 
or  equivalent  and/or  five  years  of  experience  in 
Hispanic  ministry.  Must  be  bilingual/bicultural. 
Send  resume  to:  Very  Rev.  E.  Michael  Camilli, 
M.S.C.,  Diocese  of  Allentown,  Secretariat  for 
Catholic  Life  and  Evangelization,  900  S. 
Woodward  St.,  Allentown,  PA  18103-4179. 

LA  SALLE  UNIVERSITY  invites  applications  for  the 
position  of  CHAIRPERSON  OF  THE  RELI- 
GION DEPARTMENT  at  the  associate/full 
professor  level.  Candidates  with  distinguished 
teaching  and  scholarship  records  and  administra- 
tive experience/potential  are  sought  to  lead  a 
department  of  10  faculty  members  serving  2,500 
undergraduate  and  graduate  students  annually. 
The  successful  candidate  must  be  qualified  to 
teach  various  courses  in  a  reduced  schedule  that 
can  include  Catholic  theology,  Christology,  moral 


theology  and  contemporary  Catholicism  I  he 
Chair  manages  the  department's  administrative 
activities  and  exercises  leadership  by  working  with 
faculty  to  bli  ther  dev  elop  the  academic  objectives 
of  the  department  and  by  promoting  teaching 
excellence,  individual  research  and  scholarly 
achievement.  La  Salle  University  is  a  Roman 
Catholic  university  in  the  tradition  of  the  De  La 
Salle  Christian  Brothers  and  welcomes  candidates 
who  can  contribute  to  its  unique  educational  mis- 
sion. For  a  complete  mission  statement  visit  the 
Web  site  at  www.lasalle.edu.  Candidates  should 
submit  an  application  letter  (non-electronic)  that 
discusses  qualifications  for  departmental  leader- 
ship in  a  Lasallian  and  Catholic  university,  cur- 
riculum vitae,  evidence  of  teaching  excellence  and 
scholarly  achievement,  and  contact  information 
for  three  references  to:  Geffrey  Kelly,  Chair, 
Religion  Department,  La  Salle  University,  1900 
West  Olney  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  PA -ti- 
ll 99.  Review  of  applications  will  begin  on  or 
before  Dec.  1.  AA/EOE. 

SEEKING  A  CHALLENGING,  faith-based  social  jus- 
tice ministry?  A  vibrant  ecumenical  labor  relations 
membership  organization,  sponsored  by  the 
Boston  Archdiocese,  is  looking  for  a  member  of 
the  clergy  or  religious  as  Assistant  Director,  with 
potential  for  advancement.  With  roots  in  the 
Catholic  labor  school  tradition,  The  Labor  Guild 
is  a  tripartite  interfaith  organization  of  1,000 
members — arbitrators,  attorneys,  academics, 
union  officers  and  human  resource  managers.  In 
addition  to  its  night  school,  the  Labor  Guild  pro- 
grams include:  professional  conferences,  publica- 
tion of  a  guidebook  on  worker  rights,  oversight  of 
labor  elections,  mediation  and  counseling  activi- 
ties. Applicants  should  have  an  outgoing  personal- 
ity and  basic  knowledge  of  economics,  social 
ethics  and  administration.  Will  train  as  necessary. 
Resume  to:  Rev.  Edward  F.  Boyle,  S.J.,  The 
Labor  Guild,  85  Commercial  Street,  Weymouth, 
MA  02188;  Ph:  (781)  340-7887;  e-mail: 
laborguild@aol.com. 

SPANISH  TRANSLATOR,  Luis  Baudry,  specialized 
in  Catholic  issues  (theology,  canon  law,  etc.). 
Books-articles-brochures-ads.  Ph:  (646)  257- 
4165;  e-mail:  translations@louisbaudiy.com. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  DALLAS  announces  a  position 


opening  for  a  three-year  Tschoepe  Chair  of 
Homiletics  to  be  in  residence  at  the  Institute  for 
Religious  and  Pastoral  Studies  (I.R.P.S.)  to  begin 
July  1,  2006.  The  professor  will  both  teach  for 
I.R.P.S.  and  act  as  a  resource  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  dioceses  of  Dallas,  Fort  Worth  and 
Tyler.  Interested  parties  should  submit  by  Feb.  1 , 
2006,  a  cover  letter,  C.V.  and  contact  information 
lor  three  references  to:  Search  Committee, 
Tschoepe  Chair  of  Homiletics  Institute  for 
Religious  and  Pastoral  Studies,  1845  E.  Northgate 
Drive,  Irving,  TX  75062.  For  more  information 
about  the  I.R.P.S.,  please  visit  our  Web  site  at 
www.udallas.edu/irps;  e-mail:  boone@udallas.edu. 

Position  Sought 

STRONG,  LOVING  AND  WISE  retired  priest  in  good 
health  and  ecclesial  standing  seeks  full/part-time 
ministry  in  a  parish  or  educational  environment  in 
the  New  York  area.  Extensive  parish  involvement 
as  pastor.  Interested  in  Sunday  ministry  in  a  com- 
munity with  serious  commitment  to  the  quality  of 
liturgical  celebrations,  especially  the  Eucharist  and 
preaching  the  word.  Academic  credentials  include 
Ph.D.  and  broad  experience  in  high  school  and 
college  religious  studies,  Scripture,  contemporary 
Catholicism,  ecclesiological  and  moral  issues,  ecu- 
menical interests.  Immediately  available.  Address: 
Aldo  J.  Tos,  One  Columbus  Place,  New  York,  NY 
10019;  ajtos29@nyc.rr.com. 
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legal  title  is:  America  Press  Inc.,  106  West  56th 
Street,  New  York,  NY  10019. 
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accepted  for  publication  in  either  the  print  version  of 
America  or  at  oar  Web  site:  http://wu.rw. ainetica- 
magazine.org/notices.cfm.  Rates  are  per  word/per  issue. 
1-5  times:  $1.32;  6-11  times:  $1.21;  12-23  times: 
$1.16;  24-41  times:  $1.10;  42  times  or  more:  $1.05. 
)  'on  may  combine  print  and  Web  ad  insertions  to  take 
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Letters 


Thinking  People 

You  can  only  blame  yourselves!  As  a 
Jesuit-trained  scientist  (Holy  Cross, 
1959;  Ph.D.  in  physics  from  U.C.L.A., 
1965),  I  was  trained  to  use  my  "Little 
Gray  Cells"  (5/30)  in  a  continual  chal- 
lenge of  hypotheses,  no  matter  how 
enticing,  no  matter  how  vigorously  pro- 
mulgated by  respected  authorities.  It 
worked  for  me  in  a  satisfying  career  in 
teaching  and  research  at  U.C.L.A., 
diverse  foreign  universities,  and  the 
University  of  California  Davis.  I  taught 
entry-level  physics  for  hard  science 
majors  for  many  years.  Among  the  most 
pathetic  cases  I  encountered  were  stu- 
dents from  a  conservative  or  evangelical 
background  who  had  somehow  to  mesh 
a  literal  interpretation  of  the  Bible  with 
the  overwhelming  evidence  of  science. 
In  many  cases  they  resorted  to  "God  the 
Great  Deceiver,"  who  made  the  world 
in  six  days  circa  5,000  years  ago  but 
imbedded  in  the  world  misleading  clues 
about  a  universe  13.5  billion  years  old. 
They  were  not  allowed  to  use  their  "Lit- 
tle gray  cells"  in  whole  areas  of  their 
existence.  Off  limits.  Do  not  tread  there! 
So  are  we,  Catholic  students  and 


faculty  together,  supposed  to  turn  off 
our  little  gray  cells  as  we  walk  through 
the  door  of  the  church?  That  seems  to 
be  the  desire  of  some  in  authority,  but  it 
blocks  us  from  a  more  profound  and 
holistic  knowledge  of  our  existence. 
One  area  that  I  would  like  to  see  exam- 
ined is  a  discussion  of  the  effect  of  sci- 
ence on  religion.  The  early  church 
adopted  a  literal  interpretation  of  the 
Bible  now  rejected  by  science,  the. 
Catholic  Church,  and  most  mainline 
Christians.  Thus,  the  human  interpreta- 
tions of  Jesus'  message  in  the  early 
church  were  in  some  respects  biased  by 
the  incorrect  science  of  the  times.  What 
would  the  early  Fathers  have  concluded 
based  on  more  accurate  scientific 
knowledge?  In  many  cases,  the  question 
is  not  relevant.  But  in  a  few,  the  impact 
could  be  significant.  How  would  knowl- 
edge of  the  lack  of  a  physical,  as 
opposed  to  metaphorical,  Adam  and 
Eve  have  modified  the  thinking  of  St. 
Augustine  on  original  sin?  Could  he 
have  conceived  of  an  all-deternuning 
original  sin  that  cast  humankind  into 
the  abyss  without  an  original  sinner? 
Sticking  with  Genesis  a  bit  further, 


the  key  message  involves  the  role  of  free 
will  and  the  ability  to  make  choices  in 
full  knowledge  of  the  consequences 
thereof,  good  and  bad.  The  church  has 
wisely  said  that  an  immortal  soul,  a  gift 
of  God,  cannot  arise  from  material  evo- 
lution. Would  our  more  accurate 
knowledge  about  the  development  of 
human  consciousness  modify  how  the 
church  analyzed  when  that  transcen- 
dental gift  occurs?  Could  such  a  gift 
occur  when  a  being  has  no  ability  ratio- 
nally to  choose  good  and  evil  with 
knowledge  of  the  consequences  thereof 
and  an  ability  to  modify  behavior?  How 
does  that  touch  upon  the  role  of  infant 
baptism  for  a  human  being  who  has  yet 
to  be  able  to  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the  Tree 
of  Knowledge? 

The  church  has  waltzed  around 
these  questions  for  centuries,  trying  to 
merge  our  knowledge  of  a  just  and  lov- 
ing God  with  a  series  of  mostly  philo- 
sophical constructs  (limbo?)  designed  to 
paper  over  the  fundamental  problems. 
It  would  be  far  better  to  address  these 
problems  head  on  with  a  bit  of  Catholic 
little  gray  cell  thinking  so  that  we  can 
present  a  unified  "truth"  that  blends  sci- 
ence and  religion  in  a  way  to  attract 
thinking  people  everywhere.  On  most 
days,  that  includes  at  least  some  of  my 
students. 

Thomas  A.  Cahill 
Davis,  Calif. 

Dire  Consequences 

The  article  "Do  Catholics  Still  Care 
About  Labor?"  by  Kim  Bobo  (8/29),  was 
well  written  and  encouraging.  Certainly 
Catholics,  as  individuals  and  even  as 
communities,  care  about  justice. 
However,  one  critical  aspect  was  omitted 
for  examination — namely,  the  lack  of 
support  for,  and  hostile  action  against, 
unions  and  just  wages  among  employees 
of  the  Catholic  Church  itself.  Teachers 
in  Catholic  schools  can  only  shake  their 
heads  in  wonder  as  church  officials  pro- 
claim the  importance  of  social  justice  and 
the  right  to  collective  bargaining,  yet  suf- 
focate efforts  to  promote  justice  vvithin 
church  institutions.  The  irony  is 
astounding  and  would  be  humorous  if  it 
did  not  have  such  dire  consequences. 

(Rev.)  Raymond  C.  Kellerman 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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Drive  Off 

Kim  Bobo's  opinion  piece,  "Do 
Catholics  Still  Care  About  Labor?" 
(8/29),  is  an  endorsement  and  support 
of  unions.  This  is  typical  of  the 
Catholic  peace  and  justice  movement. 
Also  typical  was  the  lack  of  any  consid- 
eration of  the  responsibilities  of  unions. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  unions  arose 
because  of  the  exploitation  of  workers 
and  that  there  is  still  a  need  for  them  in 
certain  industries. 

Once  established,  however,  they  are 
generally  unproductive  and  inimical  to 
the  welfare  of  the  workers  and  the  busi- 
nesses and  industries  over  which  they 
exercise  all  too  much  control.  Unions 
today  lead  to  a  shrinking  job  base, 
bankruptcies  and  uncompetitive  indus- 
tries. Many  will  blame  this  on  overseas 
outsourcing.  But  there  has  been  consid- 
erable insourcing  of  manufacturing  jobs 
in  the  auto  industry  with  at  least  12 
major  plants  built  and  others  planned. 
These  have  all  been  built  in  the  South, 
and  their  workers  are  very  happy,  thank 
you,  consistently  rejecting  U.A.W. 
organizing  efforts  except  in  one 
instance. 

Corporate  abhorence  of  unions  is 
usually  explained  as  resistance  to  higher 
wages.  Much  more  important  are  work 
rules  and  a  reasonable  share  of  health 
care  costs.  General  Motors  should  be 
the  poster  boy  for  the  Catholic  peace 
and  justice  movement.  As  George  Will 
recently  opined,  the  first  welfare  state  to 
go  bankrupt  may  not  be  Germany  or 
France  but  G.M. 

Here  are  two  case  studies.  In 
Lansing,  Mich.,  G.M.  needed  to  replace 
aging  facilities.  The  Lansing  U.A.W. 
local  is  one  of  the  more  enlightened.  In 
partnership  with  G.M.  and  the  city  of 
Lansing,  it  built  an  innovative  plant 
with  world-class  productivity  and  quali- 
ty- 

In  Flint,  Mich.,  in  the  late  1980's, 
G.M.  was  faced  with  spending  $300 
million  to  $400  million  to  build  a  new 
paint  shop  in  the  Buick  City  facility  to 
meet  E.P.A.  emissions  standards.  They 
were  not  about  to  spend  this  money  on 
an  old  inefficient  plant  with  the  work 
rules  that  were  in  place.  G.M.  would 
make  the  investment  if  the  union  nego- 
tiated new  work  rules  to  permit  modern 
production  techniques.  The  union 
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The  Lumen  Christ!  Institute  andThe  Liturgical  Institute 

present 

The  Eucharist  of  the  faints 

PROGRAM  INCLUDES: 

Celebration  of  Mass  and  Opening  Remarks 
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response  was,  "Close  the  plant."  Thus 
Flint  was  dealt  another  death  blow,  and 
future  generations  were  denied  the 
opportunity  for  good  jobs. 

Several  months  back  the  Teamsters 
announced  a  plan  to  try  and  organize 
the  pizza  delivery  people.  One  late- 
night  comedian  quipped  that  home- 
delivered  pizzas  would  soon  cost  $80. 
The  delivery  car  would  have  to  have  a 
driver,  a  delivery  person  to  take  the 
pizza  to  the  door  and  another  in  the 
back  seat  just  in  case  the  car  got  a'flat 
tire. 

Catholic  peace  and  justice  advocates 
will  wax  philosophical  about  unions — 
most  of  them  have  never  had  to  deal 
with  them — and  then  drive  off  in  their 
Toyotas  and  Hondas. 

Jim  Collins 
Farmington  Hills,  Mich. 

Who  Will  Lead 

Kim  Bobo  asks,  "Do  Catholics  Still  Care 
About  Labor?"  (8/29).  While  the  article 
cites  the  official  statements  of  the  bish- 
ops and  highlights  the  fine  work  of  three 
parishes,  it  seems  as  though  the  answer  is 
"not  much,"  and  that  Bobo  is  trying  to 
get  some  laypeople  involved  in  pulling 
their  leadership  along. 

Catholics  and  their  leadership  will 
always  respond  to  the  desperately  poor 
and  to  those  who  are  the  victims  of  bla- 
tant discrimination.  But  when  the  focus 
moves  to  the  next  level — to  the  right  of 
people  to  organize,  or  the  right  of  people 
to  be  taken  seriously  in  negotiations,  or 
the  right  of  people  to  participate  in  the 
processes  that  affect  their  lives  and  fami- 
lies— that's  another  story  altogether. 

Too  often  we  have  seen  our  bishops 
(and  sometimes  pastors)  stonewall  teach- 
ers unions  and  nurses  unions.  Too  often 
our  pulpits  have  been  silent  on  issues  of 
social  justice  that  might  hit  home  or 
might  be  complicated.  We  need  to  get 
over  the  fear  that  the  laity  cannot  under- 
stand the  complicated  issues  or  that  they 
are  unwilling  to  face  issues  that  may  end 
up  being  burdensome. 

Fortunately,  I  believe  the  problem 
lies  largely  with  the  bishops.  Look  at 
how  they  treat  their  own  priests  (or 


seem  to;  it's  really  difficult  to  get  hard 
facts)  who  either  are  accused  of  heinous 
crimes,  or  in  fact  are  guilty  of  terrible 
crimes.  How  many  of  those  priests  have 
lost  their  health  benefits?  How  many 
have  lost  their  pensions?  To  what 
lengths  have  the  bishops  gone  to 
exclude  from  fellowship  those  accused 
priests?  If  they  would  treat  the  priests 
that  poorly,  how  will  they  treat  laypeo- 
ple when  laypeople  become  a  problem 
to  them? 

I  suspect  our  bishops  would  say  that 
it's  all  in  interpreting  a  hierarchy  of 
rights:  that  spiritual  rights  supersede 
temporal  rights  and  the  common  good 
takes  precedence  over  individual  good. 
The  problem  is  they  seem  always  to 
interpret  those  rights  to  support  their 
power  and  position.  That  is  a  shame. 
It's  also  a  shame  that  so  many  priests 
are  so  afraid  of  their  bishops. 

Perhaps  that's  why  Bobo  closes  the 
article  with  a  challenge  that  seems 
aimed  at  the  laity.  It  is  the  laity  who  will 
lead  in  this  area.  And  in  some  other 
areas  too. 

John  Deakin  Jr. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Overcoming 

Thank  you  for  the  editorial  "Loss  and 
Gain"  (9/19).  Some  local  Catholic  parents 
of  students  in  primary  and  secondary 
schools  are  still  so  upset  over  the  scandal 
of  sexual  abuse  by  members  of  the  clergy 
that  they  refuse  to  support  appeals  for 
diocesan  educational  goals.  Your  positive 
and  hopeful  editorial  should  aid  in  over- 
coming such  attitudes. 

John  Dean 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

New  Song 

The  article  by  Robert  P.  Maloney,  CM., 
"A  Letter  to  Young  American  Catholics" 
(9/19),  was  refreshing  and  beautiful.  The 
audior  raises  consciousness  and  con- 
science, inspires  and  conspires  with  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  motivate.  The  subtide, 
"On  singing  a  new  song,"  flows  naturally. 
The  piece  is  poetry. 

(Deacon)  Tom  Evrard 
Long  Beach,  N.Y. 
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The  Word 


'Food!  Glorious  Food!' 

Twenty-eighth  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (A),  Oct.  9,  2005 

Readings:  Is  25:6-10a;  Ps  23:1-6;  Phil  4:12-14,  19-20;  Mt  22:1-14 

You  spread  a  table  before  ?ne  (Ps  23:5) 


A SCENE  IN  "OLIVER,"  the  musi- 
cal based  on  Charles  Dickens's 
classic  tale  Oliver  Twist,  depicts 
a  crowd  of  ragged,  starving 
urchins  celebrating  the  pleasures  of  eating: 
"Food!  Glorious  food!"  Deprived  as  they 
were,  they  certainly  appreciated  the  delight 
of  food,  perhaps  better  than  many 
Americans  today.  We  seem  to  have  an  epi- 
demic of  obesity,  and  yet  incidents  of 
anorexia  and  bulimia  continue  to  increase. 
While  many  children  go  to  bed  hungry,  we 
spend  millions  of  dollars  on  diet  aids  and 
exercise  equipment.  Eating,  one  of  the 
most  basic  functions  of  every  living  being, 
has  become  a  disorder  for  many  people. 

If  we  fail  to  appreciate  the  basic  func- 
tion of  food,  we  will  certainly  not  be  able  to 
grasp  the  depth  of  its  potential  as  a  theo- 
logical metaphor.  This  is  unfortunate, 
because  the  readings  for  today,  as  well  as 
die  responsorial  psalm,  refer  to  food. 

Breaking  bread  with  another  has 
always  been  considered  a  sign  of  friendship 
and  intimacy.  This  is  particularly  true 
when  we  eat  from  a  common  plate.  We 
take  in  the  same  food,  and  somehow  we  are 
bonded  with  one  another.  Eating  together 
also  signifies  trust,  because  concentrating 
on  the  food,  we  lower  our  guard.  Finally, 
in  many  societies,  the  hospitality  extended 
by  the  host  and  accepted  by  the  guest 
establishes  reconciliation  between  possible 
enemies,  if  only  for  the  duration  of  the 
meal.  Much  of  this  profound  meaning  has 
been  lost  in  today's  fast  food  culture. 

As  we  approach  the  end  of  the  liturgi- 
cal year,  the  Sunday  readings  begin  to 
touch  on  end-time  themes.  Though  they 
are  often  closely  associated,  end-time  is  not 
the  same  as  end-of-time,  a  concept  so  very 
popular  with  many  evangelical  groups 
today.  In  the  Bible,  the  end-time  is  the 

dianne  bergant,  c.s.a.,  is  professor  of  bib- 
lical studies  at  Catholic  Theological  Union 
in  Chicago. 


time  of  fulfillment  of  God's  promises. 
Ancient  Israel  thought  of  this  time  as  the 
messianic  age.  Jesus  spoke  of  this  age  as  the 
reign  of  God.  It  might  find  its  completion 
at  the  end  of  time,  but  the  coming  of  Jesus 
into  history  inaugurated  that  age  in  the 
here  and  now.  We  Christians  believe  that 
we  now  live  in  the  reign  of  God,  in  the 
messianic  age,  in  the  end-time. 

What  can  compare  with  sharing  a  fab- 
ulous meal  of  scrumptious  food  and 
delightful  drink,  surrounded  by  those  we 
love?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  this  is  the  way 
we  celebrate  birthdays,  weddings  and 
anniversaries?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  this 
would  be  a  favorite  metaphor  for  charac- 
terizing the  end-time?  This  is  precisely 
what  the  readings  do  today. 

Isaiah  paints  a  picture  of  "a  feast  of  rich 
food  and  choice  wines."  It  is  a  picture  of 
the  end-time,  the  time  in  which  we  five.  It 
is  the  time  when  God  brings  all  people 
together  to  enjoy  the  same  meal.  Sharing 
that  meal  turns  enemies  into  friends  and 
kindred.  The  prophet  paints  a  very  touch- 
ing scene  of  reconciliation  with  God  and 
with  all  others,  and  this  is  celebrated  with  a 
banquet. 

The  psalm  reminds  us  who  the  host  of 
this  banquet  really  is.  Employing  what  may 
be  the  best-known  biblical  metaphor,  the 
psalmist  describes  how,  like  a  totally  com- 
mitted shepherd,  God  spares  nothing  to 
provide  nourishment  for  the  flock.  Only 
the  barest  outlines  of  the  meal  are 
described.  But  the  peacefulness  of  the  set- 
ting is  undeniable:  "in  verdant 
pastures... beside  restful  waters. ..you  spread 
the  table  before  me."  This  is  certainly  a  pic- 
ture of  fulfillment. 

The  Gospel  parable  of  the  wedding 
feast  is  rich  in  end-time  imagery.  Jesus  him- 
self characterizes  the  reign  of  God  as  a  wed- 
ding feast,  a  banquet  of  "calves  and  fatted 
cattle."  But  here  the  powerful  end-time 
themes  of  decision  and  judgment  are  intro- 
duced. Many  have  been  invited  to  the  ban  - 


quet, but  they  do  not  accept  the  invitation. 
Have  they  forgotten  that  celebratory  meals 
mean  more  than  simply  eating  and  drink- 
ing? Have  they  turned  their  backs  on 
friendship  and  intimacy ,  trust  and  red  incil- 
iation?  It  appears  so.  Yet  the  wedding  has 
taken  place,  and  the  banquet  honoring  that 
union  has  been  prepared.  There  is  going  to 
be  a  celebration!  The  king  is  intent  on  it! 

The  parable  may  have  been  directed 
originally  toward  those  who  opposed 
Jesus.  If  they  would  not  accept  him  as 
messiah,  they  certainly  would  refuse  an 
invitation  to  a  messianic  banquet  in  his 
honor.  Though  the  parable  condemns 
them  for  their  obstinacy,  it  also  challenges 
us.  Have  we  accepted  God's  invitation  to 
the  messianic  banquet?  Have  we  even  rec- 
ognized or  understood  the  invitation? 
Banqueting  implies  friendship  and  intima- 
cy, trust  and  reconciliation.  Are  these  atti- 
tudes integral  components  of  our  fives? 

Though  it  is  relatively  easy  to  accept 
an  invitation  to  a  banquet,  it  is  vastly  more 
difficult  to  develop  an  end-time  point  of 
view  that  we  are  celebrating  intimacy  and 
reconciliation.  Paul,  who  was  probably  in 
prison  when  he  wrote  the  Letter  to  the 
Philippians,  tells  us:  "I  can  do  all  things  in 
him  who  strengthens  me."  And  so  can  we. 

Dianne  Bergant 

Praying  With  Scripture 

•  Strengthen  the  bond  of  love  and 
friendship  with  someone  by  sharing  a 
meal. 

•  Pray  for  the  grace  to  be  reconciled 
with  someone  from  whom  you  might 
be  alienated. 

•  Make  the  psalm  response  your 
prayer  today. 
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Spiritual  Leaders 


Loyola  University  Chicago  leads  the  way  in  educating  spiritual 
leaders  who  inspire  and  enliven  belief.  Our  graduates  are 
agents  of  change,  filled  with  purpose  and  conviction.  As 
spiritual  directors,  community  activists,  hospital  chaplains,  and 
more,  they  minister  to  transform  and  empower  communities. 

Leading  the  way  for  a  new  generation,  Loyola's  Institute  of 
Pastoral  Studies  offers  innovative  programs  in: 

Divinity  (MDiv) 

Pastoral  Counseling  (MA  &  Certificate) 
Pastoral  Studies  (MA) 
Religious  Education  (MA  &  Certificate) 
Social  Justice  (MA  &  Certificate) 
Spiritual  Direction  (Certificate) 
Spirituality  (MA) 


To  learn  more,  call  312.915.7481 
or  visit  www.loyolanow.net/guide 


Preparing  People  to  Lead  Extraordinary  Lives 

LOYOLA 
|  UNIVERSITY 

5  CHICAGO 
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Institute  of  Pastoral  Studies 
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E  SPENT  our  first  day  in  New 
York  City  in  a  soup  kitchen 
at  St.  Francis  Xavier  Church 
in  Lower  Manhattan,"  said 
Sabiha  Ahmad.  "1  felt  the  sadness  of  the 
hundreds  of  hungry  people  gathered  there  as 
I  buttered  M.iU  bagels  ami  sorted  used  cloth- 
ing," she  added.  A  graduate  student  and  an 
assistant  in  the  campus  ministry  office  at 
Canisius  College  in  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  Sabiha 
was  telling  me  about  her  semester-break 
immersion  week  in  January.  "We  served  900 
people  that  first  day,"  she  continued,  "and  as 
I  looked  around  the  hall  where  the  people 
were  having  their  meal,  I  realized  that  every 
individual  there  had  a  story,  and  that  most  of 
them  wouldn't  have  chosen  to  be  there  that 
Sunday  afternoon  if  they  had  enough 
resources  of  their  own."  As  Sabiha  and  the 
others  discovered  during  their  service  week, 
poverty  can  make  harsh  demands. 

Sabiha  was  one  of  four  dozen  students 
who  came  as  volunteers  to  work  in  a  variety 
of  facilities  that  provide  aid  to  people  in 
need — and  not 
always  material 
aid.  One  site,  for 
example,  was 


Of  Many  Things 


had  held  about  issues  of  poverty  and  vio- 
lence. As  the  two  campus  ministry  staff 
coordinators  put  it,  exposing  them  to  com- 
plex social  issues,  seen  at  close  range  in  a 
huge  city  like  New  York,  was  meant  to  help 
them  challenge  stereotypes  they  had  grown 
to  accept  as  part  of  their  middle-class  back- 
grounds. One  of  the  coordinators  observed, 
"We  were  hoping  that  at  the  end  of  their 
service  week,  they  would  be  leaving  with 
more  questions  than  answers." 

Sabiha  and  three  other  students  stayed  in 
space  lent  by  the  Holy  Name  Center,  an 
organization  that  serves  homeless  men. 
Depending  on  how  early  they  left  for  work 
each  morning,  they  would  pass  a  line  of 
homeless  individuals  waiting  on  the  sidewalk 
for  showers,  clothing  and  other  services  that 
Holy  Name  offers.  Then  they  would  enter  a 
nearby  subway  station — itself  a  learning 
experience,  with  its  mix  of  people  from  dif- 
ferent cultures  and  social-economic  back- 
grounds. Both  in  the  subway  and  on  the 
streets  themselves,  they  were  struck  by  what 

Sabiha  called  "the 
various  forms  of 
economic  segre- 
gation within  the 


Steps  to  End 
Family  Violence,  an  organization  in  the 
Spanish  Harlem  section  of  Manhattan.  It  is 
located  on  East  106th  Street,  a  kind  of  divid- 
ing line  between  the  housing  projects,  where 
some  of  the  city's  poorest  residents  live,  and 
the  luxury  apartment  houses  that  increasing- 
ly dominate  the  Upper  Fast  Side.  Most  of 
those  who  come  to  Steps  to  End  Family 
Violence  are  in  the  former  category — 
women  who  are  trapped  both  by  poverty 
and  by  domestic  violence. 

Volunteering  there,  Sabiha  observed, 
"was  another  experience  that  changed  some 
of  the  stereotypes  I'd  held."  For  example, 
she  met  a  woman  charged  with  killing  her 
abuser.  "I  had  expected  her  to  be  a  large 
older  woman  with  a  tough  personality,  but 
the  woman  who  walked  into  the  room  was 
this  tiny  young  girl  with  a  beautiful  smile 
and  an  amazing  personality  to  match.  I 
Mess,"  she  added,  "it  was  hard  for  me  to 
ne  that  she  would  hurt  a  fly,  much  less 
kill  ne."  Sabiha  and  other  Canisius 

igned  to  STEPS  accompanied 
nan  to  court  one  day,  and 
ray  served  as  a  supportive 
prese  ice    >r  her  and  other  abused  women. 

i-vice  experiences — which 
included  pra:,  ening  refection  on  each 

day's  happening  -opened  the  students'  eyes 
to  many  of  the  mistaken  assumptions  they 


city,"  as  they 
brushed  shoulders  with  people  begging  and 
upscale  men  and  women  wearing  designer 
clothes. 

New  York  City  itself,  in  fact,  served  as  a 
key  part  of  the  students'  immersion  experi- 
ence, filled  as  it  is  with  sharply  defined  con- 
trasts: those  in  limousines  oblivious  to  the 
destitute  lying  in  doorways.  They  also 
became  more  aware  of  the  struggles  of 
immigrants  who  had  come  here  in  hopes  of 
living  the  American  dream,  but  now  barely 
survived  in  minimum-wage  jobs  that  could 
not  cover  the  cost  of  housing,  food  and 
other  necessities.  Their  struggles  are  often 
made  worse  by  unscrupulous  employers  who 
exploit  them,  aware  that  the  undocumented 
status  of  many  immigrants  makes  them 
afraid  to  complain  to  the  authorities  about 
the  abuses  they  suffer. 

For  some  in  the  group,  the  winter 
immersion  experience  did  not  end  with  their 
return  to  the  Canisius  campus.  Sabiha  her- 
self, of  the  Muslim  faith,  was  to  return  to 
STEPS  this  past  summer  to  help  the  organi- 
zation "extend  its  services  to  the  South  Asian 
and  Muslim  populations  of  the  city."  But  for 
all,  as  a  coordinator  put  it,  they  saw  what 
they  might  never  have  otherwise  seen,  giving 
them  the  kind  of  learning  experience  that 
leads  to  fundamental  life  questions. 

George  M.  Anderson,  S.J. 
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Editorial 


A  Culture  of 
Life 

Our  church  and  society  stand  in  need 
of  renewed  and  sustained  discussion 
regarding  an  ethic  of  life.  Serious  conver- 
sation has  largely  devolved  into  sloga- 
neering and  sound  bites.  The  prevailing 
metaphor,  "culture  of  life  versus  culture  of  death,"  has  gal- 
vanized people's  imaginations  and  inspired  outcries  on 
issues  ranging  from  abortion  to  third  world  debt.  Yet  at 
times  the  image  has  been  co-opted  into  polemic,  and  the 
conclusions  reached  have  both  obscured  the  long  and 
nuanced  tradition  of  the  church  and  belied  the  range  and 
complexity  of  the  issues  involved.  The  debate  over  the  cir- 
cumstances of  Terri  Schiavo's  death  offers  a  case  in  point. 
In  the  midst  of  ever-developing  health  care  technology, 
what  constitutes  extraordinary  means?  At  what  point  do 
such  measures  compromise  a  life  of  dignity?  When  is  the 
extension  of  life  no  longer  of  value?  These  and  many  other 
such  questions  have  no  easy  answers. 

The  example  of  the  late  Cardinal  Joseph  Bernardin  has 
much  to  offer  as  we  proceed.  In  December  1983  Cardinal 
Bernardin  was  invited  to  Fordham  University  to  discuss 
the  implications  of  the  U.S.  bishops'  pastoral  letter  The 
Challenge  of  Peace:  God's  Promise  and  Our  Response.  He 
viewed  his  talk  as  an  opportunity  to  imagine  a  Catholic 
ethic  of  life.  His  lecture  meant  to  offer  "an  examination  of 
the  need  for  a  consistent  ethic  of  life  and  a  probing  of  the 
problems  and  possibilities  which  exist  within  the  church 
and  the  wider  society  for  developing  such  an  ethic." 

Cardinal  Bernardin  was  careful  about  the  language  he 
used  and  the  claims  he  made.  "In  keeping  with  the  spirit  of 
a  university,"  he  said,  "I  have  cast  my  lecture  in  the  style  of 
an  inquiry."  He  understood  the  idea  of  a  consistent  ethic 
of  life  that  extended  "from  womb  to  tomb"  as  a  "proposal" 
made  in  "broad  strokes."  To  generate  a  particular  applica- 
o  any  given  issue  would  require  much  additional  hard 
!  earnest  conversation.  "The  spectrum  of  life  cuts 
t  issues  of  genetics,  abortion,  capital  punishment, 
■fare  and  the  care  of  the  terminally  ill,"  he  stat- 
e  all  distinct  problems,  enormously  compli- 
;rving  individual  treatment.  No  single 
i!e  response  will  solve  them."  Para- 
stent  ethic  of  life  demands  specificity  of 
case  a;.  •    of  solution. 


The  church  must  do  more  than  simply  react  to  the 
issues  of  the  day,  Cardinal  Bernardin  argued;  it  must  help 
shape  the  discussion  with  questions,  images  and  principles 
that  illuminate,  inspire  and  challenge.  And  Catholics  can 
and  should  be  prophetic  in  their  challenge  of  contempo- 
rary mores,  never  more  than  when  the  lives  of  innocent 
persons  are  at  stake.  Yet  in  today's  divided,  either/or  world, 
our  faith  calls  us  to  precision  in  our  claims  and  temperance 
in  our  rhetpric.  What  will  make  us  truly  prophetic  in  this 
conversation  is  not  edicts  but  example,  the  willingness  to 
wrestle  with  complexity  and  show  love  for  all.  "You  will 
know  them  by  their  deeds....  Any  sound  tree  bears  good 
fruit"  (Mt  7:16,  18). 

An  ethic  of  life  for  today  also  calls  for  poetry.  "Church 
people  are  like  other  people,"  the  biblical  scholar  Walter 
Brueggemann  writes.  "The  deep  places  in  our  lives — 
places  of  resistance  and  embrace — are  not  ultimately 
reached  by  instruction.  Those  places  of  resistance  and 
embrace  are  reached  only  by  stories,  by  images,  metaphors 
and  phrases  that  line  out  the  world  differendy,  apart  from 
our  fear  and  hurt."  The  language  of  metaphor  and  story 
finds  a  place  for  the  held  tensions  and  contradictions,  love- 
liness and  mystery  of  human  life  that  are  missing  from  the 
discourse  of  argument  alone.  So  a  film  like  "Dead  Man 
Walking,"  about  the  prison  ministry  of  Sister  Helen 
Prejean,  C.S.J. ,  moves  viewers  to  consider  the  good  by 
being  faithful  to  the  complex  fullness  of  what  is  beautiful 
and  what  is  true.  As  Catholics,  we  are  a  sacramental  peo- 
ple, our  life  of  faith  grounded  in  and  nourished  by  story 
and  gesture,  word,  object  and  image.  We  have  great  riches 
to  draw  on  and  to  share. 

to  build  a  culture  of  life,  we  must  commit  ourselves  to 
what  a  culture  is:  a  body  of  mutually  sustaining  and  self- 
critical  symbols  and  practices,  in  dialogue  with  the  broader 
world,  that  enable  us  to  understand  that  world  and  inform 
our  practices  within  it.  No  one  image  or  idea  can  bear  the 
weight  of  the  whole  conversation.  "Culture  of  life"  is  easily 
oversimplified.  The  "seamless  garment,"  an  image 
Bernardin  coined  at  Fordham  to  suggest  the  indivisibility 
required  of  a  Catholic  ethic  of  life,  has  been  taken  by  some 
to  imply  that  all  issues  are  of  equal  priority.  A  broad  reser- 
voir of  metaphors  is  required. 

Some  people,  church  leaders  like  Cardinal  Joseph 
Bernardin  two  decades  ago  or  Sister  Helen  Prejean  today, 
may  lead  the  way  in  our  endeavor.  Yet  the  development  of 
an  ethic  and  culture  of  life  is  the  responsibility  of  all.  We 
call  on  our  poets  and  theologians,  our  bishops  and  our 
families  to  explore  symbols  and  stories  that  might  deepen 
our  practice  of  life  and  our  society's  vision  of  the  same. 
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'God  in  the  Tangled  Sheets/'  by  Valerie  Schultz,  an  "Of  Other  Things"  article  that 
reflects  on  the  wondrous  joy  of  sexual  intimacy  in  marriage. 

Ad  Majorem  Dei  Gloriam,"  by  James  Martin,  S.J.,  a  humorous  "Of  Many  Things" 
piece  on  the  author's  confusion  in  his  Latin-speaking  Jesuit  community. 

"Holy  Water/'  by  Anne  Wroe,  part  of  America's  "Contemporary  Catholics  on 
Traditional  Devotions''  series,  on  the  surprising  graces  of  a  simple  element. 

"Why?''  by  the  Rev.  Andrew  Greeley,  a  hard-hitting  and  candid  look  at  the  reasons 

underlying  the  clerical  abuse  scandal. 

"In  the  Shadow  of  the  Father/'  Paul  Mariani's  poem  that  appeared  in  our 
"Portfolio"  section,  on  the  author's  devotion  to  St.  Joseph. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


Women  Religious  Call  for  Withdrawal  From  Iraq      Canonizations  in  October 


The  Leadership  Conference  of  Women 
Religious  has  called  on  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment to  "develop  a  responsible  plan"  for 
the  withdrawal  of  troops  in  Iraq  and  to 
"redirect  needed  resources  to  meet  human 
needs  at  home  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
world."  In  a  statement  approved  at  the 
L.C.W.R.  assembly  held  on  Aug.  19-22  in 
Anaheim,  Calif.,  the  leaders  of  women's 
religious  orders  said,  "War  dehumanizes 
and  diminishes  all  of  the  human  commu- 
nity and  devastates  Earth."  The  statement 


added,  "The  ongoing  war  in  Iraq  is  tak- 
ing an  immense  toll  on  human  life,  not 
only  of  young  men  and  women  in  the 
military  but  also  the  lives  of  innocent 
civilians  of  all  ages."  It  said,  "This  war 
has  caused  untold  damage  to  the  land  and 
to  the  infrastructures  of  Iraq."  The 
women  religious  also  expressed  "grave 
concerns  about  the  alienation  and  dimin- 
ishment  of  the  moral  and  political  leader- 
ship of  the  United  States  in  the  world 
community." 


Pope  Expected  to  Visit  Istanbul 


A  top  Vatican  official  said  he  expects 
Pope  Benedict  to  travel  to  Istanbul, 
Turkey,  in  late  November  for  a  meeting 
with  Ecumenical  Orthodox  Patriarch 
Bartholomew  of  Constantinople. 
Cardinal  Walter  Kasper,  who  coordinates 
ecumenical  dialogue  at  the 
Vatican,  said  Patriarch 
Bartholomew  had  issued 
the  invitation  the  day  after 
the  pope's  election  last 
April.  "I  referred  this  pro- 
posal to  the  pope,  who 
welcomed  it  with  great 
pleasure.  I  think  Pope 
Benedict  will  make  the 
visit  to  the  Orthodox 
patriarchate  on  Nov.  30, 
the  feast  of  St.  Andrew," 
Cardinal  Kasper  told  the 
Italian  Catholic  news 
agency  SIR  in  early 
September.  Each  year,  the 
Vatican  sends  a  delegation 
to  Istanbul  for  the  feast  of 
St.  Andrew,  and  the  patri- 
archate sends  a  delegation 
to  Rome  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  feast  of  Sts. 
Peter  and  Paul.  Patriarch 
Bartholomew  attended  the 
Sts.  Peter  and  Paul  liturgy 

v   2004  and  invited 
■      Paul  II  to 
return  the  visit,  but  the 

xipe's  health  made  a 
tri  j        Sf<  >\  ember  impos- 
sible 

The  •  iridsh  govern- 
'  out  the 


November  visit,  issued  a  formal  invitation 
to  the  pope  on  Sept.  1 5  to  visit  during 
2006.  This  would  enable  the  government 
to  improve  the  climate  of  religious  free- 
dom as  part  of  its  bid  to  join  the 
European  Union. 


ment. 


The  sixth-century  Church  of  Hagia  Sophia  in  Istanbul  became  a 
museum  in  1934.  It  had  been  used  ?s  a  mosque  after  the  city's 
capture  by  Ottoman  Turks  in  1453. 


Pope  Benedict  XVI  will  create  five  new 
saints  when  he  presides  over  his  first  can- 
onization ceremony  on  Oct.  23  in  St. 
Peter's  Square.  While  Pope  Benedict  will 
lead  the  canonization  Mass  and  ceremo- 
ny, it  was  his  predecessor,  Pope  John 
Paul  II,  who  approved  the  decrees  creat- 
ing the  five  new  saints.  Those  who  are 
scheduled  to  be  canonized  are:  Blessed 
Jozef  Bilczewski,  Blessed  Zygmunt 
Gorazdowski,  Blessed  Felice  da  Nicosia, 
Blessed  Gaetano  Catanoso  and  Blessed 
Alberto  Hurtado  Cruchaga,  S.J.  Father 
Hurtado  was  the  founder  of  the  Chilean 
Jesuit  monthly  Mensaje. 

The  late  pope  had  also  approved  the 
decrees  authorizing  several  beatifications 
this  autumn.  Various  cardinals  will  pre- 
side over  those  ceremonies,  Vatican 
Radio  reported.  Pope  Benedict  has  not 
yet  signed  or  approved  any  decrees  that 
would  conclude  pending  causes  for  a 
beatification  or  canonization,  said  Vatican 
officials.  In  an  attempt  to  highlight  the 
difference  between  a  beatification  and  a 
canonization,  Pope  Benedict  is  presiding 
over  canonizations  only. 


Pope  Names  Four  Chinese 
Bishops  to  World  Synod 

In  what  could  be  a  promising  move  for 
Vatican-China  relations,  Pope  Benedict 
XVI  has  named  four  mainland  Chinese 
bishops  as  members  of  the  Synod  of 
Bishops,  which  will  meet  on  Oct.  2-23. 
Church  sources  in  Rome  said  two  of  the 
bishops  belong  to  the  government- 
approved  Catholic  Church  in  China, 
while  the  other  two  have  been  members 
of  the  underground  church,  which  has 
rejected  official  government  ties.  None 
are  listed  in  the  Vatican's  official  pontifi- 
cal yearbook. 

The  appointments  were  announced 
without  comment  by  the  Vatican  on 
Sept.  8.  Those  named  to  the  synod  are: 
Bishop  Aloysius  Jin  Luxian  of  Shanghai,  a 
government-recognized  bishop;  Bishop 
Anthony  Li  Du'an  of  Xi'an,  a  govern- 
ment-approved bishop;  Bishop  Luke  Li 
Jingfeng  of  Fengxiang,  an  underground 
church  leader;  and  Bishop  Wei  Jingyi  of 
Qiqihar,  another  underground  church 
bishop.  The  appointments  were  seen  as  a 
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potential  breakthrough,  in  part  because 
the  hill  spectrum  of  the  Catholic  commu- 
nity in  China  would  be  represented  at  the 
Rome  assembly  for  the  first  time. 


Swiss  Scholars  Want 
Hagia  Sophia  Returned 

Swiss  scholars  have  petitioned  the 
European  Parliament  to  ask  that 
Istanbul's  sixth-century  Church  of  Hagia 
Sophia,  now  a  museum,  be  restored  for 
Christian  worship  before  Turkey  joins 
the  European  Union.  "This  is  not  a  pub- 
lic building  that  changed  ownership  with 
the  conquest  of  a  war — Hagia  Sophia  is  a 
place  of  God,  Christendom's  grandest 
place  of  worship  for  over  900  years,  and 
arguably  the  most  perfect  and  beautiful 
church  erected  by  any  Christian  people," 
the  group  said  in  statement  on  a  Web  log 
about  Hagia  Sophia.  "Turkey  has  long 
severed  its  ties  with  darker  aspects  of  its 
Ottoman  past.  It  aspires  to  join  the 
European  Union.  The  time  has  come  to 
restore  Hagia  Sophia's  spirituality  as  a 
place  of  Christian  worship,"  the  Swiss 
scholars  said.  The  statement  noted  that 
Turkey  was  trying  to  convince  the 
European  Union  that  it  deserved  mem- 
bership by  2015.  "We  need  a  million  sig- 
natures to  force  the  European  Union  to 
consider  this  proposal  seriously  and 
debate  it  immediately,"  said  the  group, 
chaired  by  psychologist  Angeliki 
Papagika,  a  psychologist  at  the  University 
of  Zurich. 


Pope's  Message  to 
U.N.  World  Summit 

Pope  Benedict  XVI  challenged  partici- 
pants at  the  U.N.  World  Summit  to  ful- 
fill their  previous  commitments  to  help 
the  poor,  sick  and  hungry.  The  pope, 
speaking  at  his  Sunday  blessing  on  Sept. 
11,  said  he  was  sending  Cardinal  Angelo 
Sodano,  the  Vatican  secretary  of  state,  to 
attend  the  summit  in  New  York  on  Sept. 
14-16.  The  summit's  agenda  includes 
world  peace,  human  rights,  development 
aid  and  U.N.  internal  reforms.  "I  express 
my  fervent  hope  that  the  governments 
united  there  may  find  appropriate  solu- 
tions to  reach  the  great  goals  that  have 
been  set  previously,  in  the  spirit  of  har- 
mony and  generous  solidarity,"  the  pope 
told  pilgrims  at  his  summer  villa  outside 


Rome.  The  Vatican  has  been  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  Millennium 
Development  Goals  of  2000,  in  which 
world  leaders  laid  out  a  timetable  to  cut 
global  poverty  in  half  by  2015.  To  meet 
the  goal,  richer  countries  would  increase 
development  aid  to  0.7  percent  of  their 
gross  domestic  product. 

Archbishop  Sees  'Genuine 
Renewal'  of  Priests 

"I  believe  we're  on  the  brink  of  a  genuine 
renewal  of  life  of  the  priests  of  the 
United  States,"  Archbishop  Timothy  M. 
Dolan  of  Milwaukee  said  at  a  symposium 
on  priests'  spirituality  on  Sept.  12.  He 
said  American  priests  have  undergone 
"intense  upheaval"  in  the  past  four  years, 
but  in  the  church's  long  history  "seasons 
of  defeat  and  decline  unfailingly  lead  to 
renewal."  Archbishop  Dolan,  chairman  of 
the  U.S.  bishops'  Committee  on  Priestly 
Life  and  Ministry,  was  the  keynote  speak- 
er at  the  half-day  symposium.  Held  at  the 
Life  Cycle  Center  of  The  Catholic 
University  of  America  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  the  symposium  focused  on  the 
recently  published  book,  Stewards  of  God's 
Mysteries:  Priesdy  Spirituality  in  a 
Changing  Church.  The  book  was  devel- 
oped out  of  a  series  of  consultations 
sponsored  by  the  National  Federation  of 
Priests'  Councils. 


Funeral  Held  for  Rehnquist 
at  Catholic  Cathedral 

Chief  Justice  William  Rehnquist's 
funeral  on  Sept.  7  was  a  simple,  family- 
oriented  Lutheran  service  in 
Washington's  elegant  Catholic  cathe- 
dral. Three  ministers  from  the  two 
Lutheran  churches  to  which  Rehnquist 
belonged  presided  over  the  two-hour 
service  at  the  invitation  of  Cardinal 
Theodore  E.  McCarrick,  archbishop  of 
Washington,  D.C.  Rehnquist,  80,  died 
on  Sept.  3  after  a  yearlong  fight  with 
thyroid  cancer.  His  family  requested  the 
use  of  St.  Matthew  Cathedral  when  they 
learned  the  larger  National  Cathedral 
was  unavailable  the  day  they  wanted  to 
hold  the  funeral.  The  Episcopalian- 
administered  National  Cathedral  is 
more  commonly  the  site  of  large 
Protestant  or  nondenominational 
Christian  funerals  and  religious  services. 
Church  law  permits  the  local  Catholic 
bishop  to  allow  the  use  of  a  church  for 
services  of  other  denominations  under 
certain  circumstances.  Cardinal 
McCarrick  welcomed  Rehnquist's  fami- 
ly, friends  and  colleagues  to  the  cathe- 
dral, led  the  funeral  procession  into  the 
church  and  sat  to  one  side  at  the  altar 
during  the  service. 

From  CNS  and  other  sources.  CNS  photos. 
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A  Time  for  Empathy 

6  What  took  you  so  long?} 


THE  NOVELIST  Richard 
Ford,  in  an  opinion  piece  in 
The  New  York  Times  on 
Sept.  4,  niminating  on  the 
devastation  of  his  home 
town,  called  New  Orleans  "a  city  beyond 
the  reach  of  empathy."  For  a  while  it 
looked  that  way. 

On  Aug.  25,  2005,  the  people  of  New 
Orleans  were  told  to  evacuate  their  city.  If 
they  did  not,  they  would  have  to  weather 
a  Category  4  or  5  hurricane.  Although 
earlier  studies  had  noted  that  the  city 
could  not  withstand  a  Category  4,  and  a 
declaration  of  disaster  was  made  before 
landfall,  the  Superdome  was  recommend- 
ed as  an  alternative  shelter  for  those  who 
would  remain  in  New  Orleans.  After  the 
storm  of  the  28th  and  29th,  the  horrific 
news  began  to  come  on  Tuesday,  the 
30th.  By  Wednesday  morning,  a  national 
newspaper  could  run  the  headline  "The 
Situation  Is  Dire."  It  would  be  two  more 
days  before  food  and  water  arrived  for 
people  stranded  in  shelters,  on  roofs,  at 
the  Superdome  or  the  Convention 
Center. 

We  all  know  the  story.  Thousands 
lived  without  sustenance,  plumbing,  elec- 
tricity, information  or  visible  support 
from  the  nation's  leadership.  For  three 
days  the  president  seemed  to  do  little 
other  than  present  a  statement  in  which 
he  read  a  laundry  list  of  things  that  were 
going  to  be  done.  This  was  on  behalf  of 
"those  affected"  by  the  dark  times  in  the 
"affected  areas." 

There  was  something  missing  here.  It 
s  empathy.  Richard  Ford  did  not  define 
>rd  in  his  essay,  so  I  will.  Empathy  is 
y  to  share  in,  to  identify  with 
situations,  motivations  of 
er  than  oneself,  especially 
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someone  in  anguish  or  sorrow. 

It  felt,  at  least  to  other  countries,  that 
a  nation  and  its  president  just  sat  by  while 
people  were  suffering  from  thirst,  babies 
shriveled  up,  the  infirm  in  wheelchairs 
slowly  dwindled  away,  and  women  gave 
birth  unattended.  On  Wednesday  a 
mother,  holding  her  baby,  still  had  hope. 
"We  are  all  just  helping  each  other."  By 
Friday  she  was  screaming,  her  baby  now 
feverish  and  difficult  to  wake  up.  One 
wondered:  did  our  leaders  even  watch 
their  television  sets?  A  fourth  grader  said, 
"It  is  so  pitiful  and  shameful." 

Generous  hearts  donated  money. 
First  responders  did  all  they  could. 
Houston  and  other  cities  opened  their 
lives  and  their  doors.  Reporters  broke 
down  and  politicians  choked  up.  But  the 
truth  remains.  People  lived  in  torturous 
conditions  for  two  or  three  days.  And 
there  was  a  strange  distance  from  their 
plight. 

On  Thursday,  Rush  Limbaugh  had 
his  say  on  the  radio.  To  the  fact  that  67 
percent  of  the  inhabitants  of  New 
Orleans  are  black  and  half  of  their  chil- 
dren live  in  poverty,  he  claimed  that  race 
and  class  are  irrelevant.  Liberalism  and 
the  welfare  state  were  the  problems.  If  the 
citizens  of  New  Orleans  did  not  get  out,  it 
was  their  problem.  If  they  had  no  auto- 
mobiles, it  was  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
were  not  good  capitalists.  If  thousands 
seemed  abandoned  for  two  days,  he  could 
blame  the  corruption  of  the  Democratic 
and  black  regime  for  the  catastrophe.  One 
wonders  whether  he  did  not  appear  on  his 
Friday  show  because  he  may  have 
received  the  grace  of  shame. 

The  rich  and  privileged  are  often  so 
removed  from  the  reality  of  the  poor  that 
they  have  no  idea  how  crucial  a  payday  is. 
We  might  not  realize  that  many  people 
did  not  obey  the  evacuation  orders 
because  they  could  not.  Most  of  them  had 
used  the  public  transportation  system  that 


now  was  not  made  available  for  them  to 
leave.  Many  had  no  money. 

By  Friday,  a  degree  of  empathy 
seemed  to  emerge  in  the  demeanor  of  the 
president.  It  started  when  he  saw  the  peo- 
ple suffering  in  Mississippi,  only  after  he 
abandoned  the  publicity  ritual  of  thank- 
ing political  figures,  many  of  whom  them- 
selves were  remiss.  And  yet  there 
remained  the  strange  lack  of  connection. 
A  number  of  times  he  referred  to  the  dev- 
astated region  as  "this  part  of  the  world." 
Was  it  like,  for  him,  another  part  of  the 
world  than  ours?  He  finally  seemed  to 
make  it  "his"  world  when  he  encountered 
the  dispossessed  and  heartbroken  in 
Louisiana. 

It  was  the  willingness  to  identify  with 
the  anguish  of  someone  other  than  one- 
self that  allowed  a  few  exceptional  persons 
to  respond  days  earlier.  That  is  why 
Harry  Connick  Jr.  took  it  upon  himself, 
despite  the  dangers,  to  go  the  Superdome 
to  calm  its  anxious  thousands.  That  is  why 
Sanjay  Gupta,  M.D.,  insisted  on  getting 
to  the  same  Charity  Hospital  that  medical 
supplies  could  not  get  to.  That  is  why  an 
NBC  cameraman,  Tony  Sabbada,  could 
enter  the  Superdome  to  console  its  people 
and  record  its  horror.  While  some  com- 
mentators made  the  disaster  a  looting 
story  or  an  oil  story  or  a  story  of  where 
the  N.F.L.  might  relocate,  these  three 
men  shared  the  hellish  48  hours  the  peo- 
ple of  New  Orleans  were  going  through. 

This  is  not  blame-mongering.  There 
will  be  time  enough  for  assessing  the 
responsibilities  unmet  not  only  for  one 
week,  but  for  decades.  What  is  clear  now 
is  this:  There  are  profound  problems  of 
class  inequities  in  America.  We  must 
learn  that  we  are  a  people,  just  as  we  must 
learn  that  we  are  citizens  of  a  world.  We 
may  know  how  to  go  to  war,  but  we  have 
yet  to  learn  how  to  see  the  world  the  way 
the  "least  of  our  brothers  and  sisters"  see 
it.  They  suffer  first,  longest  and  last. 

The  very  poor,  the  very  young  and 
the  very  old  are  not  high  priorities  for 
this  culture  and  economic  system.  The 
tragedy  of  New  Orleans  has  made  this 
painfully  clear.  If  it  is  now  a  time  for 
reassessment,  rebuilding  and  resettling, 
let  it  also  be  a  time  for  the  rebirth  of 
empathy.  John  F.  Kavanaugh 
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THE  NOVELIST  Richard 
Ford,  in  an  opinion  piece  in 
The  New  York  Times  on 
Sept.  4,  ruminating  on  the 
devastation  of  his  home 
town,  called  New  Orleans  "a  city  beyond 
the  reach  of  empathy."  For  a  while  it 
looked  that  way. 

On  Aug.  25,  2005,  the  people  of  New 
Orleans  were  told  to  evacuate  their  city.  If 
they  did  not,  they  would  have  to  weather 
a  Category  4  or  5  hurricane.  Although 
earlier  studies  had  noted  that  the  city 
could  not  withstand  a  Category  4,  and  a 
declaration  of  disaster  was  made  before 
landfall,  the  Superdome  was  recommend- 
ed as  an  alternative  shelter  for  those  who 
would  remain  in  New  Orleans.  After  the 
storm  of  the  28th  and  29th,  the  horrific 
news  began  to  come  on  Tuesday,  the 
30th.  By  Wednesday  morning,  a  national 
newspaper  could  run  the  headline  "The 
Situation  Is  Dire."  It  would  be  two  more 
days  before  food  and  water  arrived  for 
people  stranded  in  shelters,  on  roofs,  at 
the  Superdome  or  the  Convention 
Center. 

We  all  know  the  story.  Thousands 
lived  without  sustenance,  plumbing,  elec- 
tricity, information  or  visible  support 
from  the  nation's  leadership.  For  three 
days  the  president  seemed  to  do  little 
other  than  present  a  statement  in  which 
he  read  a  laundry  list  of  things  that  were 
going  to  be  done.  This  was  on  behalf  of 
"those  affected"  by  the  dark  times  in  the 
"affected  areas." 

There  was  something  missing  here.  It 
empathy.  Richard  Ford  did  not  define 
■  w<  >rd  in  his  essay,  so  I  will.  Empathy  is 
v  to  share  in,  to  identify  with 
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removed  from  the  reality  of  the  poor  that 
they  have  no  idea  how  crucial  a  payday  is. 
We  might  not  realize  that  many  people 
did  not  obey  the  evacuation  orders 
because  they  could  not.  Most  of  them  had 
used  the  public  transportation  system  that 
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me  very  oiu  are  not  mgn  pnormes  ror 
this  culture  and  economic  system.  The 
tragedy  of  New  Orleans  has  made  this 
painfully  clear.  If  it  is  now  a  time  for 
reassessment,  rebuilding  and  resettling, 
let  it  also  be  a  time  for  the  rebirth  of 
empathy.  John  F.  Kavanaugh 
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The  world  leader  in  treatment  of  alcoholism  and  addictive  disorders  for  priests  and  religious  invites  diocesan 
leaders,  as  well  as  leadership  of  men's  and  women's  religious  communities,  to  attend  the  first  annual 

Winter  Conference  on  Addictions 

co-sponsored  by  Guest  House,  Inc.  and  the  National  Catholic  Council  on  Alcoholism  and  Related  Drug 

Problems  (NCCA). 

RELIGION  AND  PAIN 
The  Spiritual  Dimensions  of  Addiction  and  Health  Care 

LOCATION:     Hilton  Savannah  DeSoto  -  Savannah,  Georgia 
DATES:     January  24-26,  2006 

FACULTY  TO  INCLUDE: 

Rev.  Harry  Cronin,  CSC,  Ph.D.  -  "Policies  and  Procedures  for  Managing  Addictive 

Disorders  in  Impaired  Religious  and  Clergy" 
David  L.  Delmonico,  Ph.D.  -  "Cybersex  and  Internet  Addiction" 
Delores  S.  Doherty,  M.D.-  "Addiction,  Trauma,  and  Women  in  Recovery" 
Joan  Ebbitt,  LMSW,  LCSW  -  "Supersize  Me!  Binge  Eating,  Obesity  and  Addiction" 
Elio  Fratarolli,  M.D.  -  "Healing  the  Soul  in  the  Age  of  the  Brain" 
Elizabeth  Griffin,  M.A.,  LMFT-  "Disorders  of  Sexual  Desire" 
Oliver  Morgan,  Ph.D.,  NCC,  DAC  -  "Addiction  and  Spirituality:  A  Multidisciplinary 

Approach" 

Ignatius  Perkins,  O.P.,  DNSc,  MA  Ed,  RN  -  "Caring  for  Vulnerable  Persons:  The 

Dignity  of  Personhood" 
Lynn  G.  Stasior,  M.D.  -  "Mind,  Body  and  Spirit:  A  Holistic  Approach  to  Addiction" 
William  L.  White,  M.A  -  "Slaying  the  Dragon:  The  History  of  Addiction  Treatment 

and  Recovery  in  America." 
Charles  L.  Whitfield,  M.D.  -  "Addiction  and  Adult  Children" 


Your  registration  fee  of  only  $199  covers  the  educational  program,  your  hotel  room  for  the  nights  of  January  24  and  25,  and  all  planned 
meals.  Registrants  must  make  their  own  travel  arrangements  to/from  Savannah.  Additional  room  nights  may  be  available  at  the 
negotiated  group  rate  of  $129/nightfor  single/double  occupancy  (based  on  availability). 
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A  bishop  draws  some  lessons  for  his  diocese. 


Healing  Through 
Bankruptcy 

-  BY  GERALD  F.  KICANAS  - 

A church  purified  and  humbled,  yet  more  resolved  to  carry  on 
Christ's  work — that  is  how  I  would  describe  the  Diocese  of  Tucson  as  it 
emerges  from  the  process  of  Chapter  1 1  federal  bankruptcy  reorganiza- 
tion. The  bankruptcy  process,  ending  with  a  plan  of  reorganization  con- 
firmed by  the  judge  who  guided  the  case,  has  been  a  learning  experience 
for  me,  for  the  parties  involved  in  our  case  and,  perhaps,  for  others. 

Abuse  of  a  child  by  anyone,  let  alone  a  priest,  is  an  atrocity,  a  crime  and  a  sin.  Yet 
priests  did  abuse  children,  and  regrettable  mistakes  and  failures  in  judgment  were  made 
in  handling  these  crimes  and  those  who  committed  them.  We  have  lived  with  this  real- 
ity for  some  time  in  the  Diocese  of  Tucson.  The  scandals  here  shocked  the  Catholic 
people  and  shook  their  trust,  discouraged  the  clergy  and  called  into  question  the 
church's  credibility. 

The  settlement  in  2002  of  1 1  lawsuits  over  sexual  abuse  by  priests  had  placed  our  mis- 
sion diocese  in  a  precarious  financial  situation,  and  the  filing  of  more  than  30  additional 
lawsuits  over  the  next  two  years  made  the  situation  dire.  On  Sept.  20,  2004,  after  an  ago- 
nizing consultation  that  lasted  over  a  year,  I  filed  for  Chapter  1 1  reorganization  in  the  name 
of  the  Diocese  of  Tucson. 


THE  MOST  REV.  GERALD  F.  KICANAS  is  bishop  of  Tucson,  Ariz. 
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It  was  not  a  universally  popular  decision.  Some  saw  the  fil- 
ing as  an  effort  by  the  diocese  to  shirk  responsibility;  others 
saw  it  as  a  way  for  the  church  to  further  victimize  those  who 
had  been  hurt;  still  others  felt  it  was  a  ploy  to  protect  diocesan 
assets. 

I  made  the  decision  in  an  effort  to  heal  the  past.  I  firmly 
believed  that  faced  with  inadequate  resources  to  resolve  all 
claims,  the  bankruptcy  court  would  provide  the  best  forum  for 
fairly  and  equitably  compensating  all  those  harmed.  I  hoped 
that  the  objectivity  of  the  court  would  be  a  helpful  alternative 
to  the  previous  efforts  to  resolve  these  situations  that  had 
become  so  contentious. 

Filing  also  seemed  to  be  the  only  way  to  gather  all  claims 
together  and  allow  the  diocese  to  respond  to  all  victims.  Even 
so,  the  risks  were  great.  I  understood  that  there  was  every  pos- 
sibility that  the  process  of  Chapter  11  as  a  path  to  healing 
could  break  down  and  evolve  into  a  series  of  contentious  bat- 
tles and  mounting  legal  fees  that  would  serve  only  to  deplete 
the  diocesan  assets  that  could  be  given  to  those  who  had  been 
harmed. 

After  less  than  10  months,  the  bankruptcy  case  of  the 
Diocese  of  Tucson  has  been  resolved  with  a  consensual  plan. 
This  came  about  because  all  parties — including  the  judge,  the 
lawyers  for  the  plaintift7victims  in  the  lawsuits,  lawyers  for  the 
diocese  and  lawyers  appointed  by  the  court — kept  their  eyes 
fixed  on  the  goal  of  fair  compensation  of  victims.  This  con- 
sensual plan  is  allowing  victims  to  feel  they  can  move  on  with 
their  lives,  and  it  is  allowing  the  diocese  to  continue  its  mis- 
sion— purified  and  humbled,  yet  even  more  resolute  in  its 
commitment  to  carry  on  its  work. 

Emerging  from  the  Chapter  1 1  process,  I  would  identify 
four  primary  lessons  I  have  learned  from  the  experience: 

•  Negotiation  can  lead  to  results  that  leave  all  parties  feel- 
ing good  about  what  occurred.  It  can  work. 

•  The  time  of  the  "lone  ranger"  in  ministry  is  gone.  Those 
ordained  need  to  work  together,  to  pray  togedier,  to  hold  each 
other  accountable  and  to  work  collaboratively  with  others  in 
ministry. 

•  "Ma  and  Pa"  management  in  our  dioceses  must  go.  The 
church  needs  to  be  more  responsible  and  more  accountable. 
Dioceses  need  help  to  do  that. 

•  We  need  to  rediscover  again  our  spiritual  center. 

The  Value  of  Negotiation 

Two  striking  moments  occurred  on  the  day  the  judge  con- 
firmed the  Diocese  of  Tucson's  plan  of  reorganization. 

The  first  came  when  the  judge  called  for  closing  argu- 
ments from  lawyers  representing  different  parties  in  the 
case.  One  of  the  lawyers  stood  before  the  judge  and  with 
deep  emotion,  holding  back  tears,  expressed  his  joy  that 

Opposite  page:  Cursillo  members  pray  at  a  workshop  during  a  retreat  at 
St.  Augustine  Catholic  High  School  in  Tucson,  Ariz.,  in  2004. 


this  unique  situation  involving  human  pain  and  suffering 
could  come  to  a  positive  conclusion  in  which  all  felt  justice 
had  been  served.  He  said  this  was  a  case  unlike  any  he  had 
experienced  in  more  than  50  years  of  bankruptcy  work. 
Another  lawyer,  one  who  had  had  serious  misgivings  about 
the  proceedings  early  on,  rose  to  tell  the  judge  he  now 
fully  supported  the  plan.  He  observed  that  "a  spirit  had 
moved  this  along  and  helped  get  this  resolved."  I  wanted 
to  say,  "That's  my  line." 

As  the  other  lawyers  spoke,  they  too  expressed  support 
of  the  plan  and  asked  the  judge  to  confirm  it.  They  also 
expressed  their  belief  that  justice  was  being  served  through 
the  proposed  settlement.  I  feel  it  was  that  unanimity  by  the 
lawyers  that  contributed  to  the  judge's  ruling  from  the 
bench  to  confirm  the  plan. 

The  second  striking  moment  of  the  day  came  during  a 
joint  news  conference  after  the  confirmation.  I  sat  next  to 
several  victims  and  their  lawyers.  Together  we  expressed 
confidence  that  the  plan  confirmed  by  the  judge  would 
fairly  and  equitably  compensate  those  who  had  been 
harmed.  The  atmosphere  was  collaborative,  not  con- 
tentious; the  spirit  cooperative,  not  adversarial. 

For  many  years,  I  taught  conflict  management  skills  at 
Loyola  University  Chicago  and  at  the  University  of  St. 
Mary  of  the  Lake  in  Mundelein,  111.  The  theory  of  conflict 
management  is  that  beneath  positions  there  are  common 
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hopes  and  values  that,  if  clarified,  can  move  people  from 
opposing  positions  to  realize  a  collaborative  agreement. 
While  the  theory  makes  sense,  the  reality  is  that  processes 
often  break  down,  because  people  repetitively  assert  oppos- 
ing positions  and  stay  stuck  on  those  positions.  That  leads 
nowhere.  This  could  have  happened  in  our  case,  but  thanks 
to  the  persistent  efforts  of  the  lawyers,  the  judge  and  other 
parties,  the  goal  of  a  consensual  plan  to  compensate  those 
harmed  moved  the  process  through  the  minefields  that 
could  very  well  have  destroyed  it. 

The  plaintiff  lawyer  and  some  victims  said  at  the  time  of 
confirmation  that  they  were  wrong  in  their  fear  that  filing 
for  Chapter  1 1  was  a  ploy  by  the  diocese,  an  abandoning  of 
responsibility.  That  was  not  what  had  happened  and  not 
what  they  had  experienced.  The  process  became  a  way  to 
compensate  fairly  and  equitably  all  who  had  been  harmed. 
It  was  then  that  I  sensed  justice  had  been  served. 

Negotiation  can  work  if  people  keep  their  eyes  fixed  on 
the  goal  and  they  stay  at  the  task. 

'Lone  Rangers' 

While  working  in  the  seminary,  I  became  acquainted  with 
many  diocesan  presbyterates  served  by  the  seminary.  I 
realized  that  priests  do  not  easily  get  along  or  work  well 
together. 

Most  presbyterates  have  a  core  of  priests  who  are 
friends  and  who  enjoy  one  another's  company,  sometimes 
even  working  and  planning  together.  But  most  presbyter- 
ates are  made  up  for  the  most  part  of  priests  who,  for  var- 
ious reasons,  do  things  on  their  own.  Some  priests  bear 
grudges  and  harbor  anger  or  resentment  for  things  that 
have  happened  to  them.  Some  priests  are  jealous  of  others' 
success.  Priests  can  feel  unappreciated.  In  smaller  dioceses 
spread  over  large  geographic  areas,  priests  can  experience 
isolation  that  only  intensifies  the  loneliness  they  feel. 

The  Chapter  1 1  experience  has  convinced  me  that 
greater  attention  needs  to  be  given  to  priests.  They 
deserve  that  attention  for  the  hard  and  important  work 
they  do  for  the  church. 

Priests  can  no  longer  go  it  alone;  who  we  are  as  priests 
and  what  we  do  as  priests  affects  other  priests  and  all  in  the 
church.  Priests'  ministry  will  be  strengthened  if  they  com- 
mit themselves  to  a  common  vision  of  their  mission  in  the 
diocese.  Bishops  need  to  find  frequent  opportunities  to 

i  imunicate  with  priests  to  affirm  their  work  and  encour- 
age their  efforts. 

inies,  genuine  care  and  concern  for  priests  lead 
confront  and  challenge  uncooperative,  disrup- 
behavior  in  priests.  That  is  difficult  to  do. 
negative  feelings  or  situations.  But  left 
uncfr  lems  do  not  disappear;  they  intensify 

and  bece  n  more  troubling  and  destructive. 


Priests  need  to  learn  how  to  pray  together,  to  share 
with  one  another  their  experiences,  positive  and  negative, 
to  build  support  groups,  like  Jesus  Caritas,  in  which  they 
can  form  bonds  with  one  another  and  with  Christ. 
Continuing  education  efforts  need  to  be  developed  that 
address  the  age-specific  needs  of  priests.  Priests  need 
updating  and  to  be  involved  in  ongoing  development  in 
the  four  areas  of  seminary  formation:  human,  intellectual, 
spiritual  and  pastoral. 

'Ma  and  Pa'  Organization 

The  church  defines  itself  as  a  community  and  resists  being 
described  as  a  business.  I  agree  with  that,  but  being  a  com- 
munity does  not  entail  being  irresponsible,  unaccountable 
or  just  "winging  it."  Community  includes  running  a  good 
business;  more,  it  means  being  good  stewards  of  the 
resources  entrusted  to  us. 

In  canon  law,  parishes  and  dioceses  are  encouraged  to 
have  consultative  bodies,  especially  in  financial  matters. 
Some  still  do  not.  That  needs  to  change.  Parishes  and  dio- 
ceses need  to  report  their  financial  status  to  the  communi- 
ty clearly  and  comprehensively,  yet  they  sometimes  do 
not. 

As  fearful  as  I  was  at  first  about  the  oversight  of  the 
court  in  our  Chapter  1 1  case,  it  has  been  helpful  for  us  to 
be  subjected  to  scrutiny  by  the  court  in  our  financial 
reporting  and  operations.  We  have  had  to  make  changes  in 
how  our  deposit  and  loan  fund  was  being  administered  and 
in  the  way  restricted  gifts  were  being  documented.  We 
have  had  to  look  at  the  need  to  incorporate  our  parishes 
separately  in  order  to  reflect  better  both  canon  law  and  the 
way  we  view  the  identity  of  parishes. 

It  has  likewise  been  helpful  to  undergo  outside  audits 
regarding  our  compliance  with  the  Dallas  charter.  Our 
efforts  to  achieve  full  compliance  on  policies  to  provide 
safe  environments  for  children  continue,  but  it  has  not 
been  an  easy  transformation.  In  particular,  record-keeping 
has  not  been  one  of  our  strengths.  We  have  learned 
painfully  the  problems  that  can  result  from  poor  record- 
keeping and  sloppy  administration. 

Efficiency,  responsibility  and  accountability  on  the 
parish  and  diocesan  level  are  overriding  goals  that  have 
become  more  pressing  because  of  our  filing  for  Chapter  1 1 
reorganization. 

Laypeople,  with  their  diverse  skills  and  backgrounds, 
are  waiting  to  be  called  upon  more  often  by  the  diocese 
and  by  their  own  parishes.  They  can  be  of  immense  help 
in  providing  sound  advice  and  technical  know-how.  That 
has  been  my  experience  throughout  this  process. 

Finding  a  Spiritual  Center 

Some  have  commented  that  the  sexual  abuse  crisis  and 
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scandals  have  bankrupted  the  church.  For  sure,  it  has  cost 
millions  of  dollars,  perhaps  even  a  billion. 

But  the  church  is  not  bankrupt,  literally  or  figurative- 
ly. The  greatest  assets  of  the  church  are  the  message  of 
Christ  and  the  sacramental  life,  no  less  powerful  and  no 
less  needed  than  ever  before.  This  spiritual  center  needs  to 
be  discovered  anew. 

The  priests  and  people  in  our  diocese  have  been 
through  a  lot,  embarrassed  by  the  abusive  behavior  of 
some  priests,  troubled  by  the  slow  and  ineffective  respons- 
es of  the  diocese  in  the  past,  but  this  has  not  dampened 
their  desire  for  Christ  and  his  message. 

People  still  come  to  church  as  much  as  before,  maybe 
even  more.  They  still  listen  attentively  to  homilies,  hoping 
to  find  some  meaning  to  take  home.  They  are  still  fed  by 
the  Eucharist.  They  still  seek  to  imitate  Christ. 

The  most  humbling  moments  for  me  in  this  past  year 
have  been  the  occasions  when  someone  made  an  appoint- 
ment to  see  me  not  to  complain  or  to  offer  advice  but  only 
to  pray  with  me  for  our  diocese.  Our  diocese  had  to  sell  all 
of  the  property  it  was  holding  for  future  growth.  That  is 
painful  for  a  growing  diocese  like  ours.  This  diocese  finds 
itself  in  serious  indebtedness  and  will  be  hard-pressed 
financially  for  some  time  to  come.  But  the  faith  of  people, 
like  those  who  came  to  my  office,  prods  me  to  refocus  our 
efforts  to  rediscover  our  spiritual  center.  That  is  what  we 
have  to  offer  people. 

This  past  year  has  found  me  praying  more,  asking  oth- 
ers for  their  prayers  and  coming  to  realize  even  more  that 
I  need  God's  grace.  He  alone  reconciles.  The  lawyer's 
observation  that  the  spirit  was  working  in  this  case  reflects 
what  I  have  come  to  realize. 

I  will  never  forget  the  pain  I  saw  in  the  faces  of  victims 
with  whom  I  spoke  or  the  disillusionment  of  victims'  par- 
ents who  shared  their  shock  and  disbelief  at  what  took 
place.  The  motto  on  my  coat  of  arms  reads,  "Justice  begets 
peace."  I  pray  that  the  resolution  of  this  Chapter  1 1  reor- 
ganization has  brought  justice  and  that  it  will  lead  to 
peace. 

Our  Rock  and  Our  Salvation 

While  this  past  year  has  been  difficult,  we  have  learned  much. 
Now  we  must  collaboratively  draw  upon  the  gifts  of  all  in  the 
church,  unifying  our  presbyterate,  working  alongside  with  and 
pulling  in  the  same  direction  as  the  deacons,  religious  and  laity 
of  the  diocese. 

In  natural  disasters  and  other  forms  of  tragedy,  when  you 
lose  everything,  you  realize  that  you  still  have  what  matters 
most:  your  faith,  your  life,  your  friends. 

That  is  what  the  Diocese  of  Tucson  will  depend  upon.  We 
now  need  to  heal  those  who  have  been  hurt  and  center  our 
lives  on  Christ,  who  alone  is  our  rock  and  our  salvation.  B 


is  proud  to  announce 
the  appointment  of 

Dr.  Paul  Lauritzen 

to  The  Paul  E.  McKeever  Chair 
in  Moral  Theology  for  2005 


All  are  invited  to  the 

Annual  McKeever  Chair  Lecture 

Stem  Cell  Research  and 
The  Culture  of  Life: 

Re  focusing  the  Debate 

Dr.  Lauritzen  will  discuss  his  thoughts  on 
promoting  a  culture  of  life  in  the  wake  of 
Evangelium  Vitae. 

Wednesday,  October  19,  2005 

7:30-8:30  p.m. 

Free  and  open  to  the  public. 

For  further  information,  please  contact 
(718)  990-1393 

or  visit 

www.stjohns.edu/learnmore/00087.sju 
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A  Blueprint  for  Change 

A  new  national  roundtable  offers  suggestions  for  improving 
church  management,  by  thomas  j.  healey 


For  two  extraordinary  days  in  the  summer  of 
2004,  175  religious  and  lay  leaders  gathered  in 
Philadelphia  to  wrestle  with  the  future  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  this  country.  The  site  of  the 
conference — the  Wharton  School  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania — could  not  have  been 
more  appropriate,  given  the  confer- 
ence's intense  focus  on  ways  to 
improve  finance,  management  and 
human  resources  at  all  levels  in  the 
church.  Indeed,  helping  to  frame 
the  discussions  was  the  knowledge 
that  the  Catholic  Church  in  the 
United  States,  with  its  more  than 
one  million  employees  and  operat- 
ing budget  of  nearly  $100  billion,  is 
comparable  in  size  and  scope  to 
some  of  the  nation's  largest  corpora- 
tions. The  magnitude  and  complex- 
ity of  its  operations  pose  many  of 
the  same  problems  that  modern 
management  principles  and  tech- 
niques have  been  developed  to 
resolve. 

During  the  Church  in  America 
Leadership  Roundtable  2004,  par- 
ticipants from  the  corporate,  non- 
profit and  religious  worlds  shared 
ideas  on  how  the  church  could 
effectively  address  the  complex 
challenges  breaking  around  it. 
Their  suggestions  led  to  a  bold  but 
achievable  set  of  recommendations 
hange  that  drew  heavily  on  the 
business  acumen  of  the  assembled 
-as  well  as  on  their  faith  and 


A  new  organization,  the  National  Leadership 
Roundtable  on  Church  Management,  was  established  in 
March  2005  to  implement  the  Wharton  recommendations 
and,  in  the  spirit  of  collaboration,  a  special  bishops'  adviso- 
ry group  under  the  leadership  of  Bishop  Dale  Melczek  has 


church. 


?-  i.  h:aley  is  a  retired  partner 
3  &  Co.,  and  currently 
at  Harvard  University's 
Ker  Government. 
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been  named  to  work  closely  with  the  N.L.R.C.M. 

The  recommendations — which  have  been  presented  to 
the  U.S.  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops — provide  a 
roadmap  for  strengthening  the  organizational,  financial  and 
managerial  structures  of  the  church  at  three  fundamental 
levels:  national,  diocesan  and  parish. 

National  Level 

Roundtable  participants  were  firm  in  their  belief  that  at  a 
time  of  greatest  need,  the  church  lacks  effective  manage- 
ment systems  and  controls  in  the  areas  of  governance, 
human  resources  and  finance.  While  acknowledging  that 
the  church  is  not  a  corporation,  there  was  a  consensus  that 
church  leaders  can  learn  a  great  deal  from  the  way  leading 
businesses  face  up  to — and  solve — problems  in  these  three 
critical  areas. 

As  an  important  first  step,  the  conference  recommend- 
ed that  the  U.S.C.C.B.  encourage  each  bishop  to  conduct 
every  five  years,  in  conjunction  with  his  ad  limina  visit  to 
Rome,  a  comprehensive  self-examination  of  the  diocese, 
redefining  its  goals  and  the  means  it  employs  to  reach  them. 
Building  on  insights  from  the  re-accreditation  processes 
used  in  higher  education,  it  was  also  suggested  that  this  doc- 
ument serve  as  the  basis  for  a  consultation  and  report  to  the 
bishop  by  a  team  of  lay  persons  with  managerial  back- 
grounds, complemented  by  a  number  of  experienced  pas- 
tors or  other  bishops. 

A  persistent  theme  throughout  the  conference  was  the 
critical  role  the  laity  should  play  in  helping  to  inject  respon- 
sible governance  and  management  into  the  operations  of 
the  church  at  all  levels.  As  Pope  John  Paul  II  told  the  U.S. 
bishops  in  September  2004,  "A  commitment  to  creating 
better  structures  of  participation,  consultation  and  shared 
responsibility  should  not  be  misunderstood  as  a  concession 
to  a  secular  democratic  model  of  governance,  but  as  an 
intrinsic  requirement  of  the  exercise  of  episcopal  authority 
and  a  necessary  means  of  strengthening  that  authority." 

Like  any  complex  enterprise,  the  church  must  draw 
upon  the  best  human  talent,  creativity  and  professional 
know-how.  Consistent  with  this  idea,  the  Leadership 
Roundtable  called  on  the  U.S.C.C.B.  to  strengthen  the 
National  Advisory  Council  by  giving  it  the  power  to  initiate 
as  well  as  react  to  proposals  before  the  conference;  provide 
it  with  a  permanent  staff;  have  it  meet  regularly  with  the 
conference's  executive  committee;  publicly  report  its  views 
and  recommendations  to  the  conference;  and  publicly  pro- 
mote its  work.  Catholic  colleges  and  universities  began  inte- 
grating lay  members  into  their  boards  of  trustees  more  than 
30  years  ago,  when  it  became  clear  they  needed  a  broader 
base  of  practical  wisdom  to  manage  institutions  that  were 
changing  rapidly.  As  a  result  of  this  change,  which  at  the 
time  was  considered  radical,  lay  members  now  predominate 
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Fordham  University's  Graduate  School  of  Religion  and 
Religious  Education  cultivates  leaders  through  master's 
and  doctoral  programs  in  religious  education,  spirituality, 
pastoral  counseling  and  spiritual  care.  Building  upon 
our  Catholic  and  Jesuit  tradition,  students  combine 
scholarly  research  with  ministerial  skills  to  better  and 
further  serve  parishes,  schools,  families,  youth  and 
communities  around  the  world. 

Join  our  community  —  and  prepare  to  lead  yours. 

(718)  817-4800  •  www.fordham.edu/gre/am 
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May  we  suggest  an 

Optometrist 
of  Theology? 

Where  Dianne  Bergant  seems  to  spread  her  high 
voltage  enthusiasm  most  regularly  is  in  pursuit  of 
improving  graduate  students'  vision. 

Our  student  body  is  a  truly  international  mix,  each  seeing 
the  contemporary  world  and  church  differently. 

Currently,  Professor  Bergant  challenges  students  to  see  their 
mission  through  the  lens  of  the  Old  Testament.  Her  goal  is 
to  open  her  students'  eyes  to  the  possibilities  of  changing 
the  world,  and  nothing  less. 

Seeing  things  differently  is  a  specialty  of  CTU. 
Care  to  try  on  a  pair  of  our  classes? 

Graduate  degrees:  M.Div.,  MARS.,  MA,  D.Min 
Continuing  Education.  Evenings/weekends  Scholarships  available. 

For  more  information  contact: 

Kathy  Van  Duser.  Director  of  Admissions 

Catholic  Theological  Union 

5401  South  Cornell.  Chicago.  IL  60615 

Ph  773.753.5316    Toll  free  800.265.4560    Fx  773.324.4360 

E-mail:  admissions2@ctu.edu  Web:  www.ctu.edu 

Dianne  Bergant  C  S  A  ,  has  appeared  on  Bill  Moyers1  "Genesis"  senes  on  PBS- TV  and  is 
a  feature  wnter  of  'The  Word"  in  the  national  weekly  America  Besides  being  a  member  of 
the  Catholic/Jewish  Scholars  Dialogue,  and  a  board  member  of  The  Bible  Today.  Dianne 
is  a  popular  speaker  and  author  of  numerous  articles  and  books.including  Song  of  Songs 
(Liturgical  Press,  2001)  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


on  most  Catholic  college  boards.  Academics,  financing  and 
Catholic  character  are  stronger  than  ever  at  these  schools. 

The  roundtable  also  recommended  significant 
improvements  in  the  process  by  which  bishops  are  select- 
ed. While  recognizing  the  primacy  of  the  Holy  See,  it  is 
suggested  that  the  process  for  choosing  bishops  be  supple- 
mented with  the  help  of  human  resources  professionals 
aware  of  successful  models  from  other  major  nonprofit 
institutions  that  choose  leaders,  such  as  universities,  foun- 
dations and  hospitals.  These  additions  could  include  a  clear 
definition  of  qualifications  (managerial  as  well  as  spiritual), 
face-to-face  interviews  and  a  wide-ranging  process  to  iden- 
tify the  best  possible  candidates. 

In  the  financial  arena,  the  conference  also  urged  signif- 
icant reforms  designed  to  improve  transparency  and 
accountability.  To  that  end,  it  suggested  that  the 
U.S.C.C.B.  help  each  diocese  publish  annually  a  certified 
and  reader-friendly  financial  statement,  as  well  as  an 
approved  budget  and  strategic  plan  for  the  coming  year. 
The  conference  also  urged  Catholic  funding  agencies,  as 
well  as  private  and  community  foundations,  to  collaborate 
in  developing  a  system  of  accreditation  and  reporting 
aimed  at  ensuring  that  dioceses  have  adopted,  and  are  in 
full  compliance  with,  the  national  budgetary,  auditing  and 
operating  standards  of  the  U.S.C.C.B.  Independent  profes- 
sionals should  be  used  to  implement  this  system,  which 
should  include  publication  of  a  report  card  on  each  diocese. 

At  a  time  when  its  traditional  sources  of  revenues  are 
drying  up,  the  church  should  re-examine  its  fundraising 
processes  at  all  levels,  the  roundtable  recommended.  The 
church  should  focus  on  developing  a  better  national  coor- 
dination of  appeals,  more  complete  accounting  (particular- 
ly to  parishioners)  of  the  allocation  of  funds  and  new  meth- 
ods of  fundraising  beyond  the  standard  collection  basket. 

Diocesan  Level 

Because  of  their  dominant  role  in  each  diocese,  bishops 
should  play  a  central  role  in  triggering  improved  church 
management.  Each  diocesan  bishop  should,  the  roundtable 
suggested,  appoint  a  chief  administrative  officer  (if  the  func- 
tion does  not  already  exist)  with  managerial  training  and 
experience.  The  bishop  should  then  establish  a  manage- 
ment advisory  council  of  experienced  lay  professionals  to 
assist  him  and  the  chief  administrator  in  the  evaluation  and 
improvement  of  management  practices  in  the  diocese.  The 
bishop  should  invite  leaders  from  Catholic  universities  and 
health  care  organizations — as  well  as  other  institutions  with 
managerial,  theological  and  cultural  resources — to  partici- 
pate on  this  council. 

Drawing  again  from  their  collective  experience, 
roundtable  participants  urged  the  dioceses  to  spotlight  "best 
practices"  in  their  own  diocese  and  in  other  dioceses  for  all 
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to  adopt  in  areas  like  planning,  personnel  evaluation,  pas- 
toral and  finance  councils,  training  and  financial  informa- 
tion and  budgets.  Outstanding  success  models  (like  Harvard 
Business  School's  published  case  study  on  the  Roman 
Catholic  Diocese  of  San  Jose,  Calif.)  should  be  publicized 
and  studied  by  other  dioceses  as  examples  to  follow.  The 
roundtable  also  urged  adoption  of  a  version  of  the  Standards 
for  Excellence:  A?i  Ethics  and  Accountability  Code  for  the 
Nonprofit  Sector — developed  by  the  Standards  for  Excellence 
Institute  to  promote  the  highest  standards  in  nonprofit  gov- 
ernance, management  and  operations — as  the  performance 
benchmark  for  pastoral  and  finance  councils  as  well  as  other 
church-affiliated  oversight  entities. 

Another  recommendation  directly  addressed  what  was 
generally  perceived  to  be  the  common  absence  of  an  effec- 
tive human-resource  management  system.  The  Leadership 
Roundtable  called  on  the  bishops  to  create  a  strong  perfor- 
mance review  program  for  priests,  religious  brothers  and 
sisters  and  lay  ministers.  The  program  would  draw  heavily 
from  the  business  world  by  incorporating  job  descriptions, 
agreed-upon  goals,  constructive  coaching  and  formal  "360- 
degree"  feedback  as  part  of  an  annual  review.  Furthermore, 
the  conference  urged,  a  centralized  personnel  recruiting 
function  should  be  created  in  each  diocese  and  offered  as  a 
service  to  the  parishes  as  they  struggle  with  a  rapidly  chang- 
ing workforce.  This  should  include  recruitment  at  colleges 
and  universities  as  well  as  national  advertising  for  lay  minis- 
ters. As  the  work  of  lay  ministers  grows  in  importance,  the 
church  could  also  benefit  from  a  diocesan-level  program  of 
mentoring  and  formation  that  is  theologically  sound  and 
pastorally  effective. 

The  church  was  advised,  further,  to  strengthen  its 
paradigm  of  leadership  by  changing  the  expectation  that 
only  priests  can  be  parish  leaders.  Instead,  the  church 
should  assign  all  ministers  on  the  basis  of  talent  and  ability 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  parish  and  should  actively  seek  can- 
didates for  ministries  (priests,  religious  and  laypeople)  on  a 
broad,  systematic  basis. 

Parish  Level 

For  their  part,  parishes  can  improve  efficiency  significantly 
by  taking  advantage  of  economies  of  scale,  including  collec- 
tive purchasing,  and  by  broadly  collaborating  with  other 
parishes  to  share  administrators,  youth  ministers  and  many 
other  vital  resources.  In  addition,  the  Leadership 
Roundtable  proposed  that  parishes  that  are  wealthier  in 
managerial,  financial  and  programmatic  resources  be  paired 
with  needier  parishes  within  the  diocese,  so  the  former  can 
counsel  and  assist  the  latter. 

As  in  the  case  of  dioceses,  parishes  that  are  large  and 
complex  were  urged  to  appoint  a  chief  administrative  offi- 
cer with  managerial  training  and  experience  to  assist  the 


pastor.  Regardless  of  their  size,  parishes  should  develop  a 
five-year  strategic  plan  that  includes  an  intensive  self-exam- 
ination and  review  of  the  parish's  ministry  and  operations.  A 
peer-review  process  using  pastors  and  laypeople  from  other 
parishes  could  also  prove  useful. 

The  earlier  recommendation  that  each  diocese  promote 
greater  openness  by  publishing  annual  financial  statements 
and  approved  budgets  is  critical  for  parishes  as  well. 
Parishes  should  also  periodically  provide  forums  for  mem- 
bers where  financial  planning,  methods  of  fundraising  and 
other  internal  church  operations  can  be  openly  discussed. 

Next  Steps 

A  critical  step  in  the  improvement  process  was  the  creation 
of  the  National  Leadership  Roundtable  in  Church 
Management,  made  up  of  of  laypeople,  religious  and  mem- 
bers of  the  clergy  working  closely  with  church  leaders  for 
the  good  of  the  church.  This  nonprofit  organization,  based 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  is  committed  to  promoting  excel- 
lence and  best  practices  in  management,  finances  and 
human  resources  within  the  church  by  more  fully  incorpo- 
rating the  talents  and  expertise  of  the  laity 
(www.nlrcm.org).  Attentive  to  the  cultural  and  demograph- 
ic composition  of  the  church  in  the  United  States,  the 
N.L.R.C.M.  intends  to  interact  with  bishops  from  each 
region  of  the  country. 

Far  from  duplicating  the  work  of  existing  Catholic  orga- 
nizations like  the  National  Association  of  Church  Personnel 
Administrators  and  the  Diocesan  Fiscal  Managers 
Conference,  the  roundtable  fills  an  unmet  need  by  assem- 
bling a  cross-section  of  leaders  who  provide  a  powerful 
shared  perspective,  along  with  effective  best  practices. 

The  new  organization  recognizes  that  although  the 
problems  of  the  Catholic  Church  are  formidable,  there  are 
many  encouraging  examples  of  excellent  practice  in  all 
areas  of  finance,  management  and  human  resources.  The 
roundtable  intends  to  spotlight  such  practices  in  hopes  that 
they  will  be  widely  embraced. 

Underlying  the  group's  mission  is  a  fundamental  chal- 
lenge to  the  church  and  its  leaders  not  to  fear  change,  but  to 
embrace  it.  As  the  U.S.  bishops  themselves  stated  in  their 
pastoral  letter  on  stewardship  of  November  1992:  "Because 
its  individual  members  collectively  make  up  the  body  of 
Christ,  that  body's  health  and  well-being  are  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  members — the  personal  responsibility  of  each 
of  us.  We  are  all  stewards  of  the  church." 

The  outlook  is  thus  hopeful:  with  a  firm  commitment 
now  by  leaders  to  rethink  and  restructure  the  operations  of 
the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States — while  welcom- 
ing the  laity  as  knowledgeable  and  creative  partners  in  that 
process — the  church  can  not  only  survive,  but  thrive,  in  the 
years  ahead.  S3 
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Abortion's  Pain 


The  new  fight  to 
help  the  unborn 


WHERE  WILL  THE  NEXT  GREAT  BATTLE  be 
fought  in  the  struggle  for  die  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  American  public  regarding 
abortion?  Perhaps  it  will  be  ignited  by  the 
recent  proposal  of  a  law  that  would  oblige  abortion 
providers  to  tell  women  about  the  pain  that  unborn  children 
experience  during  this  procedure.  But  could  such  a  law  sur- 
vive the  inevitable  onslaught  of  legal  challenges?  And  even 
if  it  could,  would  it  truly  help  the  unborn? 

Looking  for  a  Win 

In  2003,  the  pro-life  movement  thought  it  had  won  a 
great  victory  when  Congress  banned  partial-birth  abor- 
tion, a  gruesome  procedure  that  kills  partially  delivered 
babies  just  moments  before  birth.  But  three  courts  have 
round  the  ban  unconstitutional,  and  the  current  U.S. 
erne  Court  is  likely  to  agree. 

heels  of  these  losses,  pro-life  supporters  are 
a  new  way  to  aid  the  unborn  that  can  survive 
ny  of  the  courts.  Enter  the  Unborn  Child  Pain 

;,.RONE  KOLENC  is  assistant  professor  of  law  at  the 
s  Academy  in  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
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Awareness  Act  of  2005. The  act's  sponsors,  Senator  Sam 
Brownback  (Republican  of  Kansas)  and  Congressman 
Christopher  H.  Smith  (Republican  of  New  Jersey),  intro- 
duced the  bill  to  Congress  in  January  of  this  year.  They 
have  faith  that  this  law  will  be  passed. 

Jesus  once  said,  "Then  you  will  know  the  truth,  and 
the  truth  will  set  you  free"  (Jn  8:32).  The  act's  supporters 
hold  a  similar  hope.  The  act  "educates  the  public  and 
helps  women  rethink  a  possible  decision  to  have  an  abor- 
tion," says  Steven  Ertelt,  the  editor  of  LifeNews.com,  a 
pro-life  Internet  news  outlet. 

Understanding  the  Proposed  Law 

Essentially,  the  act  would  force  abortion  providers  to  give 
women  oral  and  written  information  about  fetal  pain 
before  they  choose  a  late-term  abortion.  A  provider  must 
tell  a  woman  who  is  considering  such  an  abortion  that 
Congress  passed  this  law  because  it  believes  unborn  chil-  ; 
dren  of  over  20  weeks  gestational  age  can  experience  pain  : 
during  an  abortion.  The  provider  must  also  inform  the  \ 
woman  of  her  right  to  arrange  anesthesia  for  her  child  jj 
before  the  painful  abortion  process  begins.  I 
The  act  would  allow  the  abortion  provider  to  offer  a  < 
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woman  his  own  opinion  about  fetal  pain,  even  if  he  dis- 
agrees with  Congress.  But  if  the  woman  requests  anesthe- 
sia for  her  child,  the  provider  must  help  fulfill  that  request 
or  else  refuse  to  perform  the  abortion.  The  proposed  act 
has  teeth.  A  provider  who  performs  an  abortion  while 
ignoring  the  act's  requirements  can  be  sued  by  the  woman 
(or  her  parents,  if  she  is  a  minor).  A  provider  who  fails  to 
comply  will  also  face  the  loss  of  his  or  her  state  license  to 
perform  abortions. 

The  act  has  not  yet  become  law.  Though  the  bill  has 
garnered  over  30  co-sponsors,  it  will  not  receive  a  vote 
until  two  separate  congressional  committees  examine  it. 
This  may  take  time.  Congress  considered  an  identical  bill 
last  year,  but  it  never  emerged  from  either  the  House  or 
the  Senate  committee  before  Congress  adjourned  in 
December.  But  with  a  new,  more  pro-life  Congress,  the 
bill  should  see  the  light  of  day.  Pro-life  advocates  consider 
it  a  "top  legislative  priority"  that  has  already  been 
endorsed  by  President  Bush.  But  pro-abortion  groups  vow 
to  fight  the  act  on  various  fronts.  Planned  Parenthood,  the 
world's  largest  sponsor  of  abortion,  claims  that  the  bill  is 
based  on  "speculation  and  inference." 

'Excruciating  Pain' 

For  years,  Congress  has  passed  laws  requiring  the 
"humane"  killing  of  animals.  Similarly,  the  Unborn 
Child  Pain  Awareness  Act  will  foster  the  "humane" 
killing  of  human  babies  during  abortions.  But  does  med- 
ical science  really  support  Congress's  conclusions  about 
fetal  pain? 

Pro-abortion  groups  have  already  accused  Congress 
of  "deeming  facts  [about  fetal  pain]  into  existence"  and 
trying  to  pass  a  law  of  "dubious  constitutionality."  These 
tactics  have  worked  in  the  courts  against  the  ban  on  par- 
tial-birth abortion.  But  they  may  not  succeed  here. 
There  is  too  much  medical  evidence  supporting  the  real- 
ity of  fetal  pain.  In  the  past  decade,  various  experts  have 
testified  before  Congress  on  this  issue.  Some  believe  that 
unborn  children  of  even  less  than  six  weeks  gestational 
age  can  experience  pain.  In  any  case,  most  experts  agree 
that,  by  20  weeks  of  gestation,  fetuses  have  developed  the 
necessary  neuro-physiological  systems  to  feel  pain. 

Here  is  how  the  pain  process  works.  An  unborn  child 
must  develop  key  aspects  of  the  body's  nervous  system  in 
order  to  feel  pain.  As  early  as  seven  weeks  of  gestation 
(and  possibly  earlier),  the  child  develops  nociceptors — 
pain  receptors  that  allow  a  signal  of  pain  to  be  received 
by  the  child's  body  and  transmitted  to  the  spinal  cord  and 
brain.  The  part  of  the  brain  known  as  the  thalamus  reg- 
isters the  signal  and  identifies  it  as  painful.  The  thalamus 
then  passes  the  signal  to  the  child's  motor  nerves,  where 
various  reflex  reactions  take  place.  The  child  feels  the 
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pain,  leading  to  increases  in  blood  pressure,  heart  rate 
and  key  hormone  levels. 

The  pain  experienced  by  an  unborn  child  is  probably 
more  intense  than  that  felt  by  born  infants  or  adults. 
Experts  told  Congress  that  after  20  weeks  of  gestation,  an 
unborn  child  may  experience  relatively  greater  pain, 
because  the  child  has  not  yet  developed  key  inhibitory 
fibers  to  block  some  of  the  pain.  In  other  words,  there  is 
no  safety  valve  that  lessens  the  amount  of  pain  felt  by  the 
child. 

But  some  abortion  physicians  claim  that  unborn  chil- 
dren cannot  feel  pain.  Most  of  these  doctors  agree  that  the- 
oretically an  older  fetus  has  sufficient  neurological  develop- 
ment to  feel  pain.  They  argue,  however,  that  the  unborn 
child  cannot  truly  experience  the  feeling  of  pain  until  much 
later  (if  at  all),  when  the  child  achieves  "consciousness"  or 
"self-awareness."  This  philosophical  belief  cannot  be  mea- 
sured and  ignores  the  most  likely  conclusion  indicated  by 
the  evidence:  unborn  children  do  feel  pain. 

As  a  second  line  of  defense,  some  abortion  providers 
argue  that  anesthesia  given  to  a  woman  before  a  late-term 
abortion  will  protect  her  child  from  pain.  But  various 
anesthesiologists  testified  before  Congress  specifically  to 
dispel  this  myth.  In  fact,  an  unborn  child  will  not  receive 
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any  real  pain  relief  from  anesthesia  administered  to  the 
mother.  Instead,  the  child  must  receive  direct  anesthesia  to 
relieve  the  excruciating  pain.  In  the  face  of  this  brutal  real- 
ity, many  in  Congress  believe  it  is  time  to  pass  a  national 
fetal  pain  law. 

Can  the  Act  Survive  in  the  Courts? 

"Unborn  children  do  not  have  a  voice,  but  they  are  young 
members  of  the  human  family,"  Senator  Brownback  has 
argued.  "It  is  time  to  look  at  the  unborn  child,  and  recog- 
nize that  it  is  really  a  young  human,  who  can  feel  pain  and 
should  be  treated  with  care." 

But  even  if  Senator  Brownback's  bill  passes,  its  final 
destiny  will  remain  uncertain  for  some  time.  Supporters  of 
the  partial-birth  abortion  ban  recently  learned  this  diffi- 
cult lesson  when  three  federal  judges  nullified  their  hard 
work.  But  pro-life  supporters  have  reason  to  hope  that  the 
proposed  law  will  not  suffer  a  similar  fate.  First,  some 
courts  already  have  agreed  that  the  government  has  a 
legitimate  interest  in  reducing  the  suffering  of  "potential" 
human  life  within  the  womb.  This  is  similar  to  Congress's 
interest  in  preventing  the  inflicting  of  gratuitous  pain  on 
animals.  This  legitimate  interest  provides  legislators  with 
the  authority  to  act. 

Second,  the  proposed  act  does  not  interfere  with  a 
woman's  "right"  to  abortion — it  allows  her  to  make  an 
informed  choice.  The  woman  is  free  to  ignore  Congress's 


opinion  if  she  chooses.  She  may  still  abort  her  child  with- 
out requesting  anesthesia.  Thus,  the  courts  should  not 
view  the  act  as  placing  a  substantial  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
a  woman's  decision  to  abort. 

Third,  compelling  evidence  supports  Congress's  con- 
clusion that  unborn  children  can  feel  pain  during  an  abor- 
tion. In  contrast,  Congress's  controversial  findings  regard- 
ing partial-birth  abortion  have  been  highly  criticized  in 
the  courts.  But  the  reliable  medical  data  documenting  the 
existence  of  fetal  pain  provides  Congress  with  a  strong 
basis  from  which  to  legislate. 

The  act's  biggest  weakness,  however,  is  its  lack  of  a 
"health  exception."  This  exception  would  allow  abortion 
providers  to  choose  not  to  inform  some  women  about  fetal 
pain  because  of  concerns  about  the  woman's  emotional  or 
psychological  health.  The  act's  sponsors  do  not  believe 
such  an  exception  is  necessary,  because  it  would  give  abor- 
tion providers  the  means  to  avoid  the  law  without  conse- 
quence. This  type  of  broad  health  exception  has  been  used 
by  providers  to  justify  performing  abortions  even  on  viable 
babies  late  in  a  woman's  pregnancy. 

The  absence  of  a  broad  health  exception  in  the  partial- 
birth  abortion  ban  helped  persuade  three  federal  judges  to 
find  it  unconstitutional.  Those  judges  considered  that  the 
lack  of  the  exception  created  a  greater  health  risk  for 
women.  A  similar  fate  could  await  the  Unborn  Child  Pain 
Awareness  Act.  Yet  this  type  of  informed-consent  law  in  no 
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way  threatens  the  health  of  women.  Thus,  courts  will 
probably  find  that  a  health  exception  is  unneeded  under 
these  circumstances. 

For  all  these  reasons,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  act  will  be 
struck  down  in  the  courts. 

Three  Major  Benefits 

Critics  may  legitimately  wonder  whether  the  Unborn 
Child  Pain  Awareness  Act  compromises  the  larger  pro-life 
movement.  By  legislating  the  "humane"  killing  of  unborn 
children,  the  act  may  signal  an  acceptance  of  abortion  that 
ultimately  undercuts  the  more  important  pro-life  goal  of 
making  abortion  illegal.  Yet  with  abortion  likely  to  remain 
legal  for  the  foreseeable  future,  sup- 
porters of  the  act  are  counting  on 
three  major  benefits. 

First,  thousands  of  unborn  chil- 
dren who  are  killed  by  late-term 
abortion  will  suffer  less  pain  at  the 
hands  of  their  executioners.  All  abor- 
tion is  violent  and  cruel;  yet  forcing 
these  unborn  children  to  suffer  excru- 
ciating pain  at  the  end  of  their  short 
lives  is  yet  another  cruel  injustice. 

Second,  more  women  seeking 
abortion  will  realize  that  their 
unborn  children  are  capable  of  feel- 
ing pain.  This  fact  alone  may  con- 
vince some  of  these  women  to 
change  their  minds  about  the  abor- 
tion and  thereby  save  the  lives  of 
many  unborn  babies. 

Third,  as  this  issue  is  debated  in 
Congress  and  in  the  media,  the  pro- 
life  movement  will  come  closer  to  its 
goal  of  educating  the  American  peo- 
ple on  the  horror  of  abortion.  As  the 
reality  of  fetal  pain  becomes  known, 
more  decent  Americans  will  contin- 
ue to  develop  a  pro-life  attitude  that 
may  ultimately  lead  to  the  end  of 
abortion. 

Blessed     Mother     Teresa  of 
Calcutta  once  explained: 


his  life  to  love  us.  So,  the  mother  who  is  thinking 
of  abortion  should  be  helped  to  love,  that  is,  to 
give  until  it  hurts  her  plans,  or  her  free  time,  to 
respect  the  life  of  her  child. 

If  the  Unborn  Child  Pain  Awareness  Act  even  begins 
to  fulfill  Mother  Teresa's  words,  then  it  will  have 
achieved  a  mighty  purpose.  Through  the  act,  a  mother 
seeking  a  late-term  abortion  would  learn  the  truth  about 
the  fragile  humanity  of  her  unborn  child.  By  grace,  this 
truth  might  help  her  "give  until  it  hurts"  and  bestow  a 
great  present  upon  the  innocent  baby  in  her  womb:  the 
gift  of  life.  0 


How  do  we  persuade  a 
woman  not  to  have  an  abor- 
tion? As  always,  we  must  per- 
suade her  with  love,  and  we 
remind  ourselves  that  love 
means  being  willing  to  give 
until  it  hurts.  Jesus  gave  even 


In  Katrina's  wake,  lives  were  shattered,  families  were  dislocated,  homes 
were  destroyed,  and  jobs  were  lost.  Local  Catholic  Charities  agencies 
across  the  nation  are  working  to  help  families  rebuild  their  lives  and 
their  hopes  for  the  future.  Please  support  our  recovery  efforts. 
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Special  Section:  Hurricane  Katrina 


Flierht  From  New  Orleans 


A  Jesuit  saga  by  thomas  h.  stahel 


G 


Id  at  the  end  of  a  sunken  highway  in  New  Orleans 

on  Aug.  33 


etting  out  OF  new  Orleans  has  never  been  as 
easy  as  getting  in.  The  city  has  too  much  magnet- 
ic charm.  At  least  it  used  to. 

Expecting  in  this  case,  however,  that  getting 
back  in  might  be  harder  than  getting  out,  my  Jesuit  commu- 
nity and  I  had  decided  to  ride  out  Hurricane  Katrina  at  our 
downtown  church,  which  is  hemmed  in  by  taller  buildings  on 
both  sides  and  at  the  back.  We  had  plenty  of  bottled  water  and 
canned  food  and  had  filled  up  the  bathtubs  with  tap  water  that 
might  be  used  in  a  lengthier  emergency.  The  city  officials 
were  saying,  oftentimes  in  the  voice  of  Walter  Maestri,  an  old 
novitiate  classmate  (now  a  married  man  who  is  the  emergen- 
cy coordinator  of  Jefferson  Parish),  that  we  ought  to  get  out. 

But  we  figured  we  were  more  secure  than  most,  and  that 
if  we  stayed  we  might  be  of  some  use  when  the  storm  was  over. 
During  Sunday  night  and  early  Monday  morning  we  felt  the 
worst  of  it,  with  winds  howling  and  the  sounds  of  glass  break- 
ing in  the  darkness.  We  lost  power  at  6:25  a.m.  on  Monday. 
Thereafter  we  had  to  make  our  way  through  the  four-story 
house  and  its  inky  stairways  with  flashlights.  Fortunately,  we 
had  batteries.  Later  that  afternoon,  a  quick  inspection  of  the 
church  and  rectory  showed  that  we  had  been  justified  in  our 
somewhat  disobedient  decision  to  stay.  (The  acting  Jesuit 
provincial  had  indicated  a  preference  that  we  leave,  but  he 
gave  us  no  order,  leaving  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  communi- 
ties.) We  walked  the  streets  outside  for  a  few  blocks  and  saw 
that  our  Good  Shepherd  Nativity  School  had  also  come 
through  with  little  if  any  damage.  Alleluia  for  the  building,  we 
thought,  but  what  of  the  children?  Where  were  they,  and 
when  would  school  resume? 

On  waking  Tuesday  morning  early  and  feeling  my  way 
down  the  stairs  in  anticipation  of  working  in  my  office  by  the 
dawn  light,  my  foot  hit  the  ground  floor — plunk,  splash — 
under  a  foot  of  water.  Uh-oh. 

Walter  Maestri  and  others  were  saying  on  WWL,  the  one 
radio  station  still  functioning:  "We  told  you  to  get  out,  and  if 
you  still  can,  do  it  now.  A  levee  is  breached,  the  water  is  rising, 
and  we  don't  know  when  it  will  stop.  This  could  mean  nine 
feet  of  water  throughout  the  city." 

A  quick  look  around  outside  the  rectory  onto  Baronne 
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Street  showed  the  street  already  at  least  knee-deep  in  water.  At 
this  point,  I  asked  the  community  to  stay  put  while  I  explored. 
After  wading  to  Canal  Street,  where  I  could  see  vehicles  mov- 
ing on  the  streetcar  median,  I  walked  toward  the  river  until  I 
found  a  dry  cross  street  on  the  higher  ground.  A  policeman 
told  me  it  was  hopeless  to  try  to  escape;  the  streets  were  all 
blocked  or  flooded.  "Don't  even  try.  Stay  where  you  are."  But 
it  seemed  clear  that  he  did  not  know  any  more  than  I  did,  so  I 
thanked  him,  and  after  we  prayed  the  Our  Father  for  our  city, 
I  left.  Wending  my  way  over  downed  trees  and  through  dan- 
gerous-looking hazards,  I  found  a  route  to  the  Crescent  City 
Connection,  a  bridge  to  the  west  bank,  where  there  was  an 
elevated  highway  that  could  take  us  out  of  the  city. 

Walking  and  then  wading  back  to  the  rectory,  I  gathered 
the  community,  told  them  I  had  found  an  escape  route  and 
said  I  thought  this  time  we  should  leave;  but  we  would  have 
to  do  it  quickly,  because  the  water  was  rising.  Brother  Walter 
Eckler  wanted  to  stay  and  some  of  the  others  were  content 
to  stay,  but  they  all  said,  Jesuit  troupers  that  they  were,  that 
if  that  was  what  I  wanted,  they  would  go.  Brother  Walter  and 
I  decided  to  go  to  the  garage  where  the  car  was  parked  a 
block  away,  up  on  a  second  level,  and  try  to  get  it  out 
through  the  high  water.  It  would  be  a  risk,  but  one  I  said  we 
needed  to  take.  "Wait  here  with  a  minimum  of  your  stuff, 
and  Brother  will  come  to  get  you  if  we  get  the  car  out."  As 
Brother  and  I  waded  over  to  the  garage  and  noted  that  the 
water  had  indeed  risen  since  earlier  dvat  morning,  he  alter- 


nately helped  me  and  fussed  at  me  for  leaving. 

Once  inside  die  garage,  with  my  heart  in  my  throat  for 
fear  the  car  would  stall  out,  Brother  and  I  saw  the  water  was 
especially  deep  at  the  curb  line  where  we  would  emerge  from 
the  garage.  I  would  gun  it  hard,  I  said.  Brother  shook  his  head 
quiedy.  But  up  we  went  for  the  car  on  the  second  level,  where 
I  had  carefully  parked  it  near  a  wall  for  extra  security.  Surprise. 
The  wall  had  blown  in  on  our  car  and  concrete  blocks  littered 
the  hood.  One  of  the  headlights  was  smashed.  But  after 
Brother  and  I  removed  the  blocks  .and  kicked  the  concrete 
rubble  from  under  the  front  tires,  we  backed  out  and  made  our 
way  down  to  the  critical  patch  of  deep  water  just  outside  the 
garage  entrance. 

"Give  it  the  gas,"  he  said,  so  I  did.  After  a  moment  of  hes- 
itation the  Impala  jerked  its  way  into  the  center  of  the  street 
where  the  water  was  shallower.  "Stay  in  the  middle,  stay  in  the 
middle,  Father,"  Brother  shouted  reprovingly  as  we  chugged 
up  toward  Canal  Street.  We  emerged  with  speed  and  force 
onto  the  median — later  that  night  we  saw  ourselves  at  this 
moment  on  NBC-TV — and  someone  shouted  from  the  side- 
line of  folks  gathered  on  the  dryness  of  the  median:  "Father, 
you'll  do  much  better  if  you  don't  go  so  fast."  "Thanks  for  the 
tip,"  I  said,  wondering  if  we  would  have  made  it  out  if  I  hadn't 
gunned  it. 

We  parked  on  the  streetcar  tracks  at  the  corner  of 
Baronne  and  Canal,  and,  as  Brother  went  to  get  the  others 
from  the  rectory,  I  got  into  a  conversation  with  the 
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Reverend  Smith,  an  African-American  pastor  who  was  walk- 
ing along  Canal  Street.  We  exchanged  pastoral  observations 
about  our  city,  and  he  promised  to  come  visit  me  when  this 
was  all  over.  A  group  of  black  teenagers  ran  past  us  and  dart- 
ed into  the  French  Quarter  along  Dauphine  Street.  "See 
those  kids,  Father?  They're  going  to  loot  some  stores." 
Grasping  the  Reverend  Smith's  hand,  I  said  the  Our  Father 
slowly  for  the  city,  with  the  Reverend  Smith  saying  "Amen" 
to  each  of  the  phrases:  "Our  Father,"  "Amen."  "Hallowed  be 
thy  name,"  "Amen".... 

After  a  few  nunutes  the  rectory  community  appeared, 
wading  through  die  high  water.  Leading  the  way  was  Regina 
Fulton,  who  works  at  the  parish  and  who  had  stayed  with  us 
through  the  storm.  She  was  carrying  several  bags.  Then  came 
Fadier  John  Edwards,  81  years  old,  with  a  bad  knee.  Then 
Father  Paul  Osterle,  76  years  old  but  limber.  Then  Father 
Donald  Hawkins,  younger  but  with  a  bad  back  and  two  hip 
replacements.  Brother  Walter  was  shepherding,  encouraging 
and  cajoling  as  necessary. 

We  loaded  up  and  made  our  way  out  along  the  predeter- 
mined route  and  out  of  harm's  way,  finally  ending  up  at 
Grand  Coteau,  La.,  a  small  town  1 50  miles  to  the  west  where 
the  Jesuit  novitiate  is  located.  When  we  arrived,  there  was 
Dickensian  rejoicing.  Everyone  had  been  worrying  about  us. 
They  were  all  the  more  worried  because  Katrina  had  com- 
pletely disrupted  both  landline  and  cellphone  communica- 
tion— a  lesson  for  students  of  disasters  to  note  for  the  future. 

As  we  took  hot  showers  and  relaxed  into  the  detachment 
of  having  left  everything  behind — including,  in  the  dumb 
excitement  of  getting  out  quickly,  my  appointment  book — we 
began  to  learn  of  the  agonies  we  had  also  left  behind  among 
those  who  had  neither  car  nor  brother  companions  nor 
escape  route. 

For  the  100th  time  that  day,  I  prayed,  "Remember,  O 
most  gracious  Virgin  Mary." 

during  our  enforced  rustication  at  Grand  Coteau  and 
without  the  usual  props  of  breviary  or  other  books,  I  have 


prayed  the  Rosary  for  the  "city  that  care  forgot."  The 
Luminous  Mysteries  are  the  ones  that  mean  much  as  I  pray 
for  the  transformation  of  New  Orleans  and  of  myself. 
These  mysteries  might  just  as  well  be  called 
"Transformation"  mysteries.  Each  mystery  held  a  special 
poignancy  after  our  escape. 

The  Lord's  Baptism.  The  pertinent  Gospel  text  says  that 
Jesus  "came  up  out  of  the  water,"  ready  for  a  new  life  and 
mission.  So  should  my  city,  I  pray. 

The  Marriage  Feast,  at  Cana.  The  Lord  blesses  water  into 
wine,  and  I  pray  he  will  change  the  horrid  waters  of  the  city's 
suffering  into  the  wine  of  new  life,  and  even  the  joy  of  which 
my  city  was  so  capable.  In  the  Scriptures,  after  all,  water  often 
bears  the  double  meaning  of  destruction  and  new  birth. 

The  Preaching  of  the  Kingdom.  As  the  Lord  preached,  he 
also  worked  water  miracles  of  healing  and  order.  During  a 
storm  at  sea,  the  disciples  cried,  "Do  you  not  care  that  we  are 
perishing?"  He  then  showed  himself  the  God  who  had  origi- 
nally brought  order  from  the  chaos  of  roiling  waters.  Do  it 
again,  Lord. 

The  Transfiguration  and  The  Institution  of  the  Eucharist. 
These  are  mysteries  of  a  new  form  par  excellence.  May  my 
city,  Lord,  somehow  be  changed  into  your  dazzling  body,  that 
resurrection  body  you  give  us  as  bread  and  wine  for  life,  joy 
and  mission. 

In  subsequent  days,  watching  on  television  the  torture  of 
New  Orleans,  it  occurred  to  me  that  this  is  not  the  first  time 
the  Jesuits — from  Loyola  University,  Jesuit  High  School  and 
two  of  the  city's  parishes — have  had  to  leave  New  Orleans.  In 
1763,  when  His  Most  Christian  Majesty  suppressed  the 
Society  of  Jesus  in  French  territories,  the  Jesuit  plantation  that 
occupied  a  huge  swath  of  the  present-day  central  business  dis- 
trict was  sold  at  auction.  So  were  its  slaves.  Were  any  of  their 
descendants,  I  wondered,  among  those  faces  I  saw  at  the 
Superdome? 

"Lord,  do  you  not  care  that  we  are  perishing?"  But  then, 
"Who  is  this  that  even  the  wind  and  the  sea  obey  him?" 
Change  us,  Lord.  Save  us  all. 


Katrina's  Rainbow 


BY  JEFFREY  J.  GUHIN 


~y  EW  ORLEANS  WAS  THE  FIRST  CITY  that  felt  like 

family  to  me,  and  because  I  had  moved  so 
much  growing  up,  family  was  the  only  thing  I 
understood  as  home.  A  year  after  I  graduated 
(iversity  New  Orleans,  I  was  in  New  York 
lunteer  year  and  planning  to  move  back 
>uld.  People  asked  why,  and  I  could  say  only 


that  a  thickness  to  life  hangs  in  the  air,  like  the  humidity. 
It's  in  the  coffee,  the  beer,  the  crawfish,  the  ironwork,  the 
jazz  that  isn't  snobby  and  gets  everyone  to  stand  up  and 
dance,  the  bike  rides  I  took  along  the  Mississippi  on 
Saturday  mornings,  stopping  before  the  return  trip  to 
watch  the  most  important  river  in  America  lazily  begin  its 
day. 
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My  friend  Allison  went  to  Loyola  too,  and  though  we 
both  live  in  New  York,  we  still  tell  people  we're  from  New 
Orleans.  Since  the  hurricane  we  have  been  calling  every 
few  hours,  updating  each  other  on  whom  we've  heard 
from  and  who  is  still  missing.  We  read  a  blog  set  up  by  a 
Loyola  administrator,  where  the  faculty  and  staff  are 
slowly  checking  in,  and  we  joined  a  listserve  for  Loyola 
alumni  full  of  offers  to  house  refugee  students 
and  plans  for  benefits,  fundraisers  and  wel- 
coming committees.  The  news  we  study  com- 
pulsively, finding  pictures  of  familiar  street 
corners  now  underwater  and  reading  stories  of 
the  vulnerable  left  to  die  that  will  live  on,  like 
the  Trail  of  Tears  or  the  internment  of  the 
Japanese  in  World  War  II,  as  a  stinging  indict- 
ment of  our  nation's  lingering  bigotry. 

Why  not  admit  it?  Black  children  are  sent  to  the  worst 
urban  schools  in  New  Orleans.  The  homicide  rate  in  the 
city  is  out  of  control,  fueled  by  drugs  and  gang  warfare  in 
black  neighborhoods.  Prisons  across  the  South  hold  vast 
numbers  of  African-Americans,  and  some,  like  Angola  in 
Louisiana,  gain  cheap  and  ready  prison  labor  for  estates 
that  got  their  work  out  of  black  residents,  using  somewhat 
different  means,  170  years  ago.  I  hope,  if  nothing  else,  the 
faces  on  CNN  help  us  stop  ignoring  the  truth. 


Yes,  this  is  about  government  inefficiency,  emergency 
preparedness  and  the  sheer  hubris  of  building  a  city  below 
sea  level.  But  like  the  greatest  American  novel,  set  as  well 
along  the  Mississippi,  this  is  primarily  a  story  about  race. 
And,  as  in  the  story  of  Huck  Finn,  when  things  got  hard, 
the  white  folks  got  out. 

It's  not  just  that  Christians  shall  be  judged  by  how  we 


The  life  of  New  Orleans  itself 
comes  from  these  poor  people, 
who  have  already  seen  the  worst. 


have  remembered  the  poor.  It's  that  the  life  of  New 
Orleans  itself  comes  from  these  poor  people — from  their 
bitter  coffee  made  with  strange  roots,  from  their  broken- 
down  pianos  that  redefined  music,  from  their  jazz  funer- 
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als  that  laugh  at  death,  a  force  too  small  for 
the  inexorable  joy  of  a  people  who  have 
already  seen  the  worst  and  would  rather 
dance.  If  we  do  not  make  sure  these  mostly 
poor,  mostly  black  people  come  back,  New 
Orleans  will  become  a  caricature,  an  Un- 
rated museum  for  fraternity  brothers  and 
conventioneers  from  Michigan.  It  will  cease 
to  be  my  home. 

We  Catholics  find  a  sacredness  in  place. 
If  "the  world  is  charged  with  the  grandeur 
of  God,"  as  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins,  S.J., 
wrote,  then  even  more  are  specific  streets 
and  homes  and  schools  alive  with  the  rever- 
berations of  community,  with  the  wind  of 
the  Spirit  as  everyone  gathered  in  one  room. 
Community  and  history  are  not  ethereal: 
they  are  as  linked  to  place  as  Christ's  death 
is  linked  to  a  specific  piece  of  wood  and  his 
resurrection  to  one  large  rock. 

Some  are  saying  that  the  evacuees  of 
New  Orleans  make  up  a  diaspora,  carriers  of 
a  culture  so  distinct  that  they  will  not  be 
able  to  blend  seamlessly  into  Birmingham 
or  Houston.  Anyone  from  the  Crescent  City 
will  tell  you  this  is  true.  New  Orleans  cul- 
ture is  born  of  a  specific  bend  on  a  river,  and 
those  who  love  this  culture  and  this  bend 
will  be  back.  Chefs  and  music  venue  owners 
will  return.  Allison  will  have  that  wedding 
she  is  planning  on  St.  Charles  Avenue,  no 
matter  what.  All  who  have  the  money  and 
means  to  do  so  will  rebuild  as  soon  as  they 
can. 

The  rest,  though,  is  hope.  I  hope  that 
those  who  cannot  afford  it  will  get  the  help 
they  need  to  settle  back  in  New  Orleans.  I 
hope  that  when  we  rebuild  the  city,  we 
ignore  real  estate  opportunities  for  a 
moment  and  make  space  for  those  who 
never  had  a  lot  of  money  before  and  cer- 
tainly won't  when  they  return.  I  hope  that  as 
we  remake  schools  and  hospitals  and  levees, 
we  make  sure  that  poor  people  get  the 
chance  for  the  lives  they  deserve.  God  may 
promised  never  to  flood  again,  but,  if 
uied  ourselves,  can  we  still  learn 
issons?  Can  we  recreate  our 
>- by-two,  bit-by-bit,  and  maybe 
ss  sinful  than  it  was  before?  I 

c 

all,  we're  talking  about  my 


Reborn  From  Ashes 


To  live  again,  Lebanon 
must  now  deal  with 
political  reform  and 
reconciliation. 

BY  MOUSSA  FADDOUL 


THE  CEDARS  OF  LEBANON 
have  experienced  the  axes 
of  many  civilizations  upon 
their  trunks  over  the  cen- 
turies. Conquerors  have  repeatedly 
invaded  the  land,  reigned  over  its 
inhabitants  and  reaped  its  fruits.  Time 
and  again,  however,  the  Lebanese 
have  managed  to  be  reborn  from  the 
ashes.  Today  they  rise  again  as  they 
undertake  the  difficult  tasks  of  reclaiming  their  freedom, 
reforming  the  country's  political  system  and  re-establishing 
the  peace  the  country  enjoyed  before  the  civil  war  of  the 
1970's  and  80's. 

The  Syrian  Occupation 

Syrian  forces  first  entered  Lebanon  in  the  mid  1970s  to  assist 
the  Lebanese  government  in  quelling  armed  conflicts  that 
had  erupted  between  Lebanese  Christians  and  Palestinian 
refugees,  who  began  flooding  into  Lebanon  after  the  invasion 
of  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  Strip  by  Israel  in  1967.  Finding- 
Lebanon  a  "land  of  milk  and  honey,"  however,  Damascus 
sowed  division,  supplying  guns  to  Islamic  fundamentalist 
militias  and  whispering  false  promises  in  the  ears  of  selfish 
Christian  and  Druse  leaders.  Their  strategy  of  divide  and 
conquer  fueled  the  factions  among  the  various  faith  commu- 
nities and  provided  a  convincing  script  for  concerned  critics 
around  the  world.  Washington  was  persuaded  that  an  ongo- 
ing Syrian  presence  in  Lebanon  would  contribute  to  solving 
the  problems  of  the  region,  and  Hafez  Assad,  the  late  Syrian 
dictator  and  president,  father  of  the  current  Bashar,  forged  a 
deal  with  George  H.  W.  Bush  that  liquidated  the  integrity 
and  the  freedom  of  the  Lebanese  Christians. 

MOUSSA  FADDOUL,  S.J.,  is  a  Jesuit  from  Lebanon  now  teaching 
in  Montreal  as  part  of  his  preparation  for  ordination  to  the 
priesthood.  He  served  as  a  summer  intern  at  America. 


A  young  Muslim  boy,  Moussa,  in  Dahr-EI  Ain,  El  Koura,  Lebanon. 


Once  in  power,  Damascus  initiated  an  intimidating 
regime  of  oppression  and  persecution.  Accusing  Lebanon  of 
being  too  Western,  Syria  attempted  to  eliminate  the 
French  and  English  languages  from  the  Lebanese  educa- 
tional system.  Syrian  intelligence  forces  also  suppressed  an 
open  media,  closing  and  bombing  several  private  television 
and  radio  stations  and  censoring  others.  Most  recently  the 
Christian  Voice  of  Charity  radio  station  was  destroyed,  on 
May  6,  2005,  and  the  well-regarded  journalist  Samir  Kassar, 
who  spoke  openly  against  Syrian  meddling  in  the  lives  of 
Lebanese  people,  was  assassinated  on  June  2,  2005.  Both 
acts  are  believed  to  have  been  orchestrated  by  Syria.  With 
the  help  of  pro-Syria  Lebanese  agents,  free  speech  in  the 
country  was  silenced  as  well.  On  many  occasions  the  stu- 
dents of  Saint  Joseph,  the  Jesuit  university  in  Beirut,  were 
beaten  up  and  dragged  to  jails  for  peacefully  protesting 
against  the  Syrian  occupation.  An  estimated  600  Lebanese 
are  still  being  tortured  in  Syrian  jails  today. 

With  Syrian  hands  in  almost  every  cookie  jar  in  the 
country,  the  Lebanese  economy  plunged.  Today  Lebanon's 
national  debt  is  more  than  $35  billion.  Educated  young 
people,  especially  the  Christians,  have  fled  in  large  numbers 
to  whatever  countries  would  welcome  them,  while  the  help- 
less and  less  fortunate  remained  under  the  rule  of  merciless 
warlords  and  corruption.  Christians,  once  estimated  to 
make  up  65  percent  of  die  Lebanese  population,  amount  to 
less  than  40  percent  today. 
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The  world  remained  somehow  oblivious  to  the  situation 
of  Lebanon.  Unlike  wise  Solomon,  who  found  strength  and 
durability  in  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  and  used  cedar  wood  to 
build  a  temple  for  God  (1  Kgs  5:1-9),  world  leaders  found 
no  value  in  protecting  the  sacred  tree. 

The  Cedar  Revolution,  launched  by  the  Lebanese  youth 
after  the  tragic  assassination  of  former  Lebanese  prime  min- 
ister Ratik  Hariri  on  Feb.  14,  2005,  finally  gained  the 
world's  attention.  An  estimated  500,000  Lebanese  marched 
to  Sahat  Al  Shouhada  (Martyrs'  Square)  in  downtown 
Beirut  in  a  display  of  unity7  and  courage.  Shouting  "Syria 
Out,"  Christians  and  .Muslims  together  demanded  their 
freedom  from  Syria's  grip.  Backed  by  the  international  com- 
munitv  and  L  .X.  Resolution  1559,  which  sought  the  with- 
drawal of  all  foreign  forces  from  Lebanon,  the  youth  of 
Lebanon  received  their  wish.  Assad  called  his  military  forces 
home. 

The  Lebanese  are  now  faced  with  a  delicate  situation 
that  will  either  return  the  country  to  its  Middle  Ages  or  lift 
Beirut,  once  called  the  Paris  of  the  Middle  East,  back  onto 
its  feet.  To  live  again,  Lebanon  must  deal  with  political 
reform  and  reconciliation. 

Political  Reform 

The  most  difficult  task  Lebanon  faces  is  the  reform  of  its 
political  system.  The  current  Lebanese  structure  is  a  mod- 
ern form  of  an  1 8tn-century  social  feudal  structure,  where- 
in the  zaHm  (overlord)  allowed  peasants  the  use  of  land  in 
exchange  for  unquestioning  loyally".  In  recent  times,  the 
za'im  has  been  a  political  leader  for  whom  politics  is  a  fam- 
ily business  and  a  social  rank  instead  of  a  vocation  or  a 
responsibility".  The  za'im,  surrounded  by  qabadayats  (armed 
enforcers)  provides  his  loval  followers — primarily  members 
of  the  same  religious  sect — with  wastah  (access  to  power),  in 


She 
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the  torm  of  jobs,  health  insurance  and  other  public  services. 
In  addition,  the  zouama  (leaders)  inherit  their  positions 
from  relatives  regardless  of  their  qualifications  or  skills.  The 
majority  consequently  lack  leadership  qualities  and  practical 
\ision.  Sleiman  Franjieh,  former  health  minister  of 
Lebanon,  did  not  have  a  high  school  diploma.  He  was  able 
to  join  the  "business"  in  his  early  20's  not  because  of  his  abil- 
ities, but  because  his  grandfather  was  the  president  of 
Lebanon.  In  the  recent  elections,  Saad  Hariri,  son  of  the 
slain  Rafik  Hariri,  ran  uncontested.  Though  Saad  has  cre- 
dentials, including  an  education  at  Georgetown  LTiiversitv 
in  international  business,  it  is  likely  other  candidates  did  not 
run  because  they  felt  it  would  indicate  disrespect  for  his 
fathers  martyrdom  and  disloyalty  to  his  family.  Saad's  elec- 
tion itself  was  quite  possibly  not  a  matter  of  the  electorate 
choosing  the  most  qualified  candidate,  but  of  its  fulfilling 
social  expectations.  As  the  son  of  the  martyred  prime  min- 
ister, Saad  had  an  undeniable  claim  on  the  office. 

Lebanon  needs  a  new  political  structure  based  on  mod- 
ern democratic  principles,  in  which  political  and  govern- 
ment offices  are  given  to  qualified  people  and  not  to  heirs 
and  family  members.  The  entangled  and  ancient  political 
system,  rooted  in  decades  of  corruption  and  unduly  vulner- 
able to  foreign  influence,  has  caused  many  problems.  New, 
young  faces  are  needed,  people  with  \ision  and  a  desire  to 
serve,  people  who  will  put  the  needs  of  all  Lebanese  and  of 
the  country  ahead  of  their  own  ambitions  and  the  desires  of 
their  sects. 

But  before  this  can  happen,  the  hearts  of  the  Lebanese 
people  must  be  transformed. 

Reconciliation 

Tventy-five  years  of  war  and  occupation  have  done  great 
damage  to  the  Lebanese  people  and  reinforced  the  divisions 
among  the  various  religious  communities.  "It  is 
necessary  during  this  difficult  stage  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  nation  to  unify  our  ranks... to  reach 
out  and  to  open  our  hearts  and  consciences  to 
one  another  and  march  together... to  gain  inde- 
pendence, sovereignty"  and  free  decision," 
declared  Cardinal  Patriarch  Xasrallah  Pierre 
Sfeir,  of  Antioch,  in  one  of  his  speeches  to  the 
Lebanese  American  communities  during  his 
\isit  to  the  Lnited  States  last  March.  There  is  a 
desperate  need  for  healthy  grieving  on  person- 
al and  communal  levels,  for  a  letting  go  of  the 
past  and  for  reconciliation.  It  may  not  be  easy, 
but  it  is  a  vital  step  required  for  much  needed 
change.  Now  that  the  Syrian  military  forces  are 
out,  the  Lebanese  people  should  continue  their 
journey  toward  unity  and  freedom  with  "hatred 
out"  and  "forgiveness  in." 
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In  his  1997  apostolic  exhortation  "A  New  Hope  for 
Lebanon,"  Pope  John  Paul  II  acknowledged  the  intricacies 
of  the  heterogeneous  Lebanese  society.  The  pope  called 
them  to  put  their  trust  in  the  heart  of  Christ  and  accept  liv- 
ing with  people  of  other  faith  traditions  as  their  vocation. 
Through  dialogue,  all  Lebanese  should  grow  to  "know  each 
other  in  a  better  way."  For,  Pope  John  Paul  II  said,  beneath 
the  diversity  of  faith  expressions  among  the  various  sects  lies 
a  fundamental  unity  of  spiritual  devotion  and  commitment: 
Christians  and  Muslims  alike  fervently  adhere  to  the  one 
God,  prayer  and  fasting.  Both  traditions  strive  to  avoid  sin 
and  to  practice  charity  and  rahma  (mercy).  This  underlying 
unity  is  a  treasure  from  which  the  diverse  religions  should 
draw  in  order  to  establish  a  country  where  taay-ioash,  living 
together,  not  just  existing  alongside  one  another,  is  possible. 

Uncle  Samaritan,  Not  Uncle  Sam 

In  a  post  9/11  world,  we  can  no  longer  ignore  world  events 
and  situations.  Events  in  Lebanon  and  elsewhere  have  major 
impacts  not  only  on  the  Middle  East,  but  on  the  whole  world. 
The  freedom  of  a  U.S.  farmer  in  Wisconsin  is  entangled  with 
the  freedom  of  a  Lebanese  shepherd  in  the  Beqaa  Valley, 
whether  we  wish  to  admit  it  or  not.  What  is  more,  if  there  is 
any  ready  soil  for  the  seeds  of  peace  in  the  Middle  East,  it  is 
in  Lebanon.  Pope  John  Paul  II,  in  his  address  to  the  patri- 
archs and  bishops  of  the  Eastern  Catholic  Churches  on  May 
1,  1984,  affirmed  that  "Lebanon  is  more  than  a  country: 
Lebanon  is  a  message  and  an  example  for  the  East  as  well  as 
for  the  West."  Lebanon  is  one  of  the  birthplaces  of  democra- 
cy, interfaith  dialogue  and  Arab-Israeli  relations.  If  the  possi- 
bility of  freedom  and  democracy  disappear  from  Lebanon, 
hope  for  peace  in  the  region  will  certainly  erode. 

At  the  same  time,  Westerners  hoping  to  improve  the  sit- 
uation in  the  Middle  East  must  proceed  with  caution.  When 
Arabs,  especially  Muslims,  sense  foreign  presence  on  their 
soil,  they  usually  react  according  to  an  Arabic  principle:  "My 
brother  and  I  against  my  cousin,  but  my  cousin  and  I  against 
the  stranger."  Muslims  will  side  with  Syria,  with  Iran,  with 
Hezbollah  or  with  any  Islamic  organization,  terrorist  or  not, 
against  foreign  political  interference.  Many  Shiites  cast  their 
votes  in  the  current  Lebanese  parliamentary  elections  strictly 
in  support  of  Hezbollah's  "America  Out"  slogans,  though  not 
in  support  of  their  vision  or  other  actions. 

Consequently,  Lebanon  cannot  work  with  an  Uncle  Sam 
who  hefts  flashy  "Mission  Accomplished"  banners  and  lays 
out  "road  maps."  Such  measures  dangerously  and  unneces- 
sarily complicate  its  situation.  Rather,  Lebanon  needs  a  bibli- 
cal-style good  Uncle  Samaritan  who  is  not  interested  in 
preaching  "Samaritan  freedom  and  democracy"  to  the  half- 
dead  roadside  victim,  but  sees  him  and  feels  compassion  (Lk 
10:33).  Lebanon  is  badly  bruised.  The  infrastructure  has  been 
hit  by  a  30-year  cycle  of  armed  conflicts  and  neglect. 


Major  Events  in  Modern  History  of  Lebanon 

1943   Lebanon  receives  its  independence. 

1948  Because  of  the  Arab-Israeli  War,  waves  of 
Palestinian  refugees  flood  into  Lebanon. 

1967  The  Six-Day  War  brings  a  second  wave  of 
Palestinian  refugees. 

1975  The  Lebanese  Civil  War  is  sparked  by  Palestinian 
Muslims  firing  at  a  Maronite  church. 

1976  The  Palestine  Liberation  Organization  joins  Muslim 
fighters  against  Lebanese  Christians. 

1982  Israel  invades  Lebanon. 

1983  Lebanon  signs  an  agreement  with  Israel.  Israel  pulls 
back  its  forces.  Syria  refuses  to  pull  out.  President 
Bashir  Gemayel,  a  Christian  Lebanese,  is  killed 
three  weeks  after  his  election.  Christians  retaliate 
by  killing  hundreds  of  Palestinian  civilians  in  the 
Sabra  and  Shatila  refugee  camps. 

1991  The  civil  war  ends.  Militias  are  dissolved.  Hezbollah 
retains  its  weapons. 

1998  General  Emile  Lahoud,  a  pro-Syrian,  is  elected 
president.  Prime  Minister  Hariri  resigns. 

2000  Israel  withdraws  from  south  Lebanon  in  accord  with 
a  1978  Security  Council  resolution. 

2004  The  United  Nations  calls  on  Syria  to  end  its 

influence  on  Lebanese  politics  and  withdraw  its 
troops. 

Unemployment  is  rampant.  The  economy  is  suffering,  and 
families  hardly  have  bread  on  their  tables.  The  country  needs 
a  friend  who  can  help  rebuild,  bandage  wounds  and  "pour  oil 
and  wine  on  them"  (Lk  10:34). 

The  world  might  consider  helping  Lebanon  by  setting  up 
teams  of  young  educated  Lebanese  from  all  Lebanese  sects, 
providing  them  with  funds,  expertise  and  resources  with 
which  to  rebuild  the  country  with  their  own  hands.  This  will 
create  jobs,  generate  a  sense  of  common  purpose  among  dif- 
ferent sects  and  bolster  a  sense  of  a  national  rather  than  sec- 
tarian unity. 

The  cedars  of  Lebanon  have  endured  much.  Peace  in  the 
Middle  East  is  long  overdue.  Shouting  "Syria  Out"  began  a 
revolution,  but  now  there  arises  the  real  challenge,  the 
restoration  of  peace  in  the  country  and  region.  As  the 
Lebanese  try  to  get  their  nation  back  on  its  feet,  many 
Lebanese  Christians  turn  to  Mother  Mary,  who  lived  under 
occupation  and  oppression  and  understands  the  sufferings  of 
the  poor.  Through  her  intercession,  they  believe,  Isaiah's 
prophecy  will  be  fulfilled:  "The  wilderness  and  the  dry  land 
shall  be  glad.. .it  shall  blossom  abundantly,  and  rejoice  with 
joy  and  singing.  The  glory  of  Lebanon  shall  be  given  to 
them...."  (Is  35:2).  0 
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Faith  in  Focus 


Emotional  Oology 

A  woman  thinks  about  her  fertility. 


BY  VALERIE  SCHULTZ 

A WOMAN  IS  BORN  with  all  of  her 
eggs.  Unlike  male  sperm,  which 
are  produced  continually  and  by 
the  millions  throughout  a  man's 
life,  a  woman's  immature  eggs  are  con- 
tained in  follicles  in  her  newborn  ovaries. 
Over  the  course  of  her  reproductive  years, 
300  to  500  eggs  will  mature.  Each  month, 
she  offers  up  one  egg  (usually)  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  fertilization. 

My  eggs  are  old.  In  their  late  40's,  they 
huddle  in  the  back  of  the  ovarian  fridge, 
past  their  expiration  date.  For  my  eggs  to 
engage  in  a  creative  endeavor  now  would 
be  risk}'  at  best.  My  ovaries  are  slowing 
down,  sometimes  no  longer  even  produc- 
ing enough  hormones  to  trigger  the 
release  of  the  monthly  egg.  But  in  my 
prime,  four  of  my  eggs  made  it  past  matu- 
rity, past  the  burst  of  ovulation,  through 
the  undulating  Fallopian  tubes  to  historic 
meetings  with  four  of  my  husband's 
mobile  tadpole  sperm,  then  on  to  concep- 
tion and  successful  implantation  in  my 
uterus.  Each  egg  grew  for  nine  months — 
give  or  take  a  few  days — from  zygote  to 
embryo  to  fetus  to  healthy  birth.  Each  was 
snipped  free  of  her  afterbirth  to  become  an 
independent,  breathing,  loud,  beautiful 
baby  girl.  For  these  four  undeserved  bless- 
ings I  give  God  my  most  heartfelt  thanks. 

Despite  the  adage  that  warns  against  it, 
we  have  put  all  our  eggs  in  one  basket — 
one  Catholic  basket.  They  nestle  there  as  if 
it  were  Easter  morning,  decorated  and  full 
of  promise.  By  the  age  of  two  months,  each 
daughter  had  been  welcomed  into  the 
lie  Church  with  ritual  and  sacra- 
?nt,  dressed  in  ceremonial  white,  marked 
oil  and  doused  with  holy  water, 
the  sacred  will  of  God  by  her 


.tz,  who  lives  in  Tehachapi, 
sional  contributor  to 

Ame 


These  are  Catholic  girls. 

As  they  grow  up,  their  own  eggs  begin 
to  mature,  and  with  the  onset  of  menstru- 
ation, they  are  physically  able  to  become 
mothers.  With  each  cycle,  their  hormonal 
patterns  press  and  cajole  them  to  mate. 
The  female  body  wants  to  become  preg- 
nant; otherwise,  why  invest  all  that  time 
and  energy  and  blood  and  tissue  building 
up  the  uterine  walls  for  implantation?  Each 
month,  the  egg  is  prepped  and  coddled  for 
her  biggest  hour,  and  sets  forth  like  a 
blushing  bride  on  the  long  stroll  down  the 
Fallopian  aisle,  from  ovary  to  uterus,  hop- 
ing for  her  chance  encounter  with  a  lucky 
sperm.  The  sex  drive  is  amped  up  just 
before  the  egg's  brief  availability:  Come  on 
down!  At  the  time  of  ovulation,  our  bodies 
are  longing  for  sperm.  Our  bodies  don't 
care  if  we  are  too  young  or  unmarried  or 
an  emotional  mess  or  in  med  school  or  on 
a  ballet  scholarship.  Caring  is  the  brain's 
job. 

And  the  heart's.  And  the  soul's.  Which 
is  why  ongoing  moral  formation  matters. 

being  A  woman  involves  a  kind  of  emo- 
tional oology,  the  study  of  eggs.  We  are 
unconscious  oologists,  saving  our  eggs, 
hoarding  our  eggs,  offering  our  eggs  for 
fertilization  or  protecting  our  eggs  from  it. 
Once  our  eggs  have  hatched,  we  mothers 
nourish  them,  warm  them,  form  them  and 
then  watch  them  go.  But  our  study  of 
them  is  never  over. 

Consider  this  case:  my  daughter's  col- 
lege roommate's  Big  Idea.  I  am  visiting 
with  my  daughter  when  she  floats  it.  She 
apparendy  has  been  planning  to  sell  her 
eggs.  She  read  an  ad  in  the  back  of  an 
upscale  magazine  that  promised  thousands 
of  dollars  for  the  eggs  of  intelligent, 
healthy,  pretty  college  girls. 

As  heartened  as  I  am  by  her  positive 
self-image,  her  announcement  jars  me.  I 
just  met  this  girl  the  day  before,  while 


moving  my  daughter's  possessions  to  this 
second-floor  apartment.  I'm  thinking  this 
may  not  be  the  best  time  to  launch  an  in- 
depth,  ethical  discussion  that  I  know  will 
sound  like  a  holy  roller  pontificating.  I'm 
thinking  I'll  just  smile  and  hope  that 
between  classes  and  assignments  and 
working  and  socializing,  she  doesn't  get 
around  to  answering  the  ad. 

But  then  I  hear  my  daughter.  She 
thinks  it  through  for  her  roommate:  What 
if  you  donate  an  egg  who  later  becomes 
your  unknown  daughter,  and  one  day  your 
actual  son,  who  you  know  is  yours  because 
you  had  him,  meets  her  and  falls  in  love 
with  his  half-sister?  Doesn't  that  freak  you 
out? 

Her  roommate  sits  back  in  thought. 
She  has  not  considered  her  eggs  as  daugh- 
ters or  sons.  She  has  thought  of  them 
merely  as  valuable  tissue  that  can  help  pay 
off  her  student  loans.  She  has  thought  of 
her  young  and  vibrant  ovaries  as  the  salva- 
tion of  some  unfortunate,  infertile,  solvent 
couple  searching  for  the  perfect  egg.  She 
says  that  maybe  she  is  a  little  freaked  out 
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by  the  unintentional  consequence  of 
future  incest. 

My  daughter  no  longer  goes  to  Mass 
and,  in  fact,  has  washed  her  hands  of 
Catholicism.  Yet  she  has  Catholic  traits 
that  she  may  never  shake.  She  has  a  deep 
and  abiding  love  of  ritual  and  tradition. 
She  has  a  strong  sense  of  justice,  or  per- 
haps of  injustice,  especially  on  behalf  of 
the  marginalized.  When  faced  with  a 
black-and-white  photo  assignment,  she 
headed  for  where  she  knew  she'd  find 
interesting  architecture,  and  took  photos 
of  the  local  Catholic  church.  And  in  this 
exchange  with  her  roommate,  I  realize 
how  being  raised  as  a  Catholic  has  formed 
her,  not  only  in  her  ethical  stand  for  life, 
but  in  her  reasoning  skills.  She  can't  help 
but  think  things  through  with  an  eye 
toward  God,  even  when  she'd  rather  not. 

MY    DAUGHTERS,    AND    MANY    of  their 

friends,  give  me  hope  that  the  pro-life 
movement  may  yet  accomplish  its  goal 
without  legislation.  Women  of  the  coming 
generation  do  not  necessarily  treat  their 
eggs  lighdy.  According  to  a  study  by  the 
Alan  Guttmacher  Institute,  a  birth  control 
advocacy  group,  the  abortion  rate  for 
teenagers  went  down  39  percent  between 
1995  and  2000.  In  2000  the  total  number 
of  abortions  in  all  age  groups  was  at  its 
lowest  level  since  1978,  even  though  the 
population  rose. 

There  is  a  pervasive  reverence  for  bud- 
ding life,  for  which  I  believe  we  can  thank 
not  religious  zeal,  but  science.  This  gener- 
ation has  grown  up  with  an  open  window 
into  the  womb.  They  have  seen  micro- 
scopic zygotes;  they  have  watched  the 
swimming  limbs  of  a  younger  brother  or 
sister  on  an  ultrasound  screen.  They  have 
witnessed  the  tiny  hand  grasping  a  sur- 
geon's linger  as  the  surgeon  operated  on 
the  baby  before  birth.  Scientific  advances 
have  given  these  young  women,  as  well  as 
young  men,  a  glimpse  of  God's  divine 
workings.  They  do  not  question  when  life 
begins.  They  do  question  what  they  are  to 
do  with  their  own  lives  and  with  the  lives 
that  will  someday  depend  on  them. 

Young  feminists  are  not  as  likely  to 
stand  with  their  older,  pioneering  sisters 
on  the  lone  issue  of  reproductive  choice. 
My  daughters  believe  that  choices  are 
made  before  conception.  They  have 
friends  who,  faced  with  a  pregnancy,  have 
married  the  father,  or  become  single 


mothers,  or  decided  for  adoption. 
Overwhelmingly,  abortion  has  not  been 
among  the  choices  of  their  peers.  Once 
conception  has  occurred,  there  is  a  50  per- 
cent chance  that  the  new  human  is  a 
woman.  What  kind  of  feminist  would  deny 
her  her  very  life? 


My  daughters  have  many  arguments,, 
some  valid,  with  the  Catholic  Church.  But 
the  church's  consistent  stand  for  life,  its 
regard  for  all  life  as  sacred,  is  a  beacon  that 
guides  and  lights  their  young  hearts.  My 
ongoing  study  of  oology  is  brightened 
with  gratitude  for  that.  H 


Poem 


Pater 

Gerardus  M. 
Hopkins,  SJ. 


September's  end  1877, 
the  year  called  his  annus  mirabilis, 
because  his  gift  for  poetry  was  dis- 
covered afresh,  given  inscape  and  leaven 
by  his  imitation  of  Christ  in  the  heaven 
of  third-year  theology.  Bridges  dis- 
missed his  friend's  faith  as  medieval,  but  this 
calling  was  his  solace  and  source,  the  seven 

sacraments  his  soul's  instress,  a  selfyeast 
that  could  praise  the  grandeur  of  God  contained 
in  the  splendid  thisness  of  things.  Of  least 
importance  to  Hopkins  then  was  fame  gained 
from  writing:  he  sought  only  to  be  a  good  priest. 
And  in  that  gift  of  gift  was  he  ordained. 

Ron  Hansen 


RON  HANSEN  is  at  work  on  a  novel  about  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins  and  his  writir 
of  "The  Wreck  of  the  Deutschland."  Hopkins  was  ordained  on  Sept.  23,  187' 
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Willi  Lambert 


Practical 
Spiritual 
Resources  

The  Sevenfold  Yes 

Affirming  the  Goodness  of  our  Deepest 
Desires 

By  Willi  Lambert 

Ave  Maria  Press.  126p  $9.95  (paperback) 
ISBN  1594710341 


The  Art  of  Discernment 

Making  Good  Decisions  in  Your  World  of 
Choices 

By  Stefan  Kiechle 

.  Ire  Maria  Press.  I26p  $9.95  (paperback) 
1$BN  15947 1035X 

These  books  are  the  first  two  titles  in  The 
Ignatian  Impulse  Series,  a  new  series 
ottered  by  Ave  Maria  Press.  "By  provid- 
ing brief,  readable  and  engaging  books," 
the  publisher  tells  us,  the  series  "presents 
the  spirituality  of  Ignatius  of  Loyola  as  a 
practical  resource  for  spiritual  seekers  of 
all  faiths."  The  series  intends  to  make  key 
aspects  of  Ignatian  spirituality  accessible 
in  brief  and  inexpensive  formats  to  a 
worldwide  market.  The  present  volumes 
are  translations  of  original  German  texts. 

Willi  Lambert,  a  German  Jesuit 
scholar  of  international  renown,  has  writ- 
ten the  first  installment.  He  divides  The 
Sevenfold  Yes  into  seven  chapters  corre- 
sponding with  what  he  calls  "the  seven- 
fold affirmations."  For  Lambert  this 
"affirmation  structure"  is  universally  rele- 
vant: "This  sevenfold  structure  corre- 
sponds to  the  fundamental  decisions  of 
the  way  of  the  gospel,  the  way  of  the 
Spiritual  exercises,  indeed,  the  way  of 
human  life  in  its  entirety." 

The  seven  affirmations,  somewhat 
awkwardly  expressed — at  least  in  their 
English  translations — are:  the  affirmation 
of  attentiveness,  the  affirmation  of  a 
meaningful  life,  the  affirmation  of  recon- 
ciliation, the  affirmation  of  a  life  rooted  in 
Christ,  the  affirmation  of  love  despite 
struggle,  the  affirmation  of  resurrected 
love  stronger  than  death  and  the  affirma- 


tion of  love  in  everyday  life.  These  affir- 
mations correlate  with  successive  sections 
of  the  Spiritual  Exercises:  the  Preliminary 
Annotations,  the  First  Principle  and 
Foundation,  Week  One,  Week  Two, 
Week  Three,  Week  Four  and  the 
Contemplation  for  Obtaining  Divine 
Love. 

Lambert  identifies  three  audiences 
for  the  book:  those  already  familiar  with 
the  Spiritual  Exercises,  those  beginning 
spiritual  practices  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Exercises  and  those  just  spiritually 
inclined  to  grow.  He  admits,  however, 
and  I  strongly  agree,  that  the  book  is  most 
relevant  for  the  first  group.  Since  the  text 
is  laced  with  practical  exercises  and  ques- 
tions aimed  to  foster  the  realization  of 
each  affirmation,  it  is  especially  useful  for 
retreat  directors  giving  the  Spiritual 
Exercises. 

Initially  I  found  myself  resisting 
Lambert's  synthesis  as  too  artificial  and 
simplistic.  Gradually,  however,  I  became 
more  comfortable  with  it.  I  suspect  his 
schema  is  the  fruit  of  a  lifetime  of  reflec- 
tion on  the  Spiritual  Exercises.  I  now 
judge  that  Lambert's  distillation  of  the 
Spiritual  Exercises  into  seven  affirmations 
can  be  helpful  for  articulating  the  funda- 
mental grace  desired  in  each  section  of 
the  Exercises.  I  plan  to  bring  it  along  on 
my  next  retreat. 

The  second  of  the  series,  The  An  of 
Discernment,  is  written  by  Stefan  Kiechle, 
novice  master  for  the  German  Jesuits 
since  1988.  It  is  intended  as  a  help  for 
seeking  God's  will  in  making  good  per- 
sonal decisions,  such  as  choosing  an  aca- 
demic major,  selecting  a  career,  accepting 
a  job,  deciding  whether  or  not  to  marry 
someone,  picking  a  place  to  live,  having 
children,  resolving  marital  problems, 
becoming  socially,  politically  or  religious- 
ly engaged.  The  An  of  Discernment 
attempts  to  explain  the  process  of  seeking 
God's  will  as  presented  by  Ignatius  in  the 

The  Reviewers 

Richard  J.  Hauser,  S.J.,  is  director  of  the 
graduate  program  in  Christian  spirituality  and 
rector  of  the  Jesuit  community  at  Creighton 
University,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Rose  Zuzworsky  is  assistant  director  of  the 
Pastoral  Institute,  Diocese  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
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tor  those  seeking  God's  will  in  complex 
personal  decisions.  It  helps  identify  and 
sort  out  all  the  factors,  social  and  person- 
al, that  may  be  influencing  a  decision. 
And  it  is  full  of  practical  advice  for  seek- 
ing God's  will,  free  from  all  other  influ- 
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1  point. 

And  the  reflection  questions  are  excellent. 

As  the  book's  title  puts  it,  the  focus  is 
on  the  spirituality  of  lay  leaders  working 
in  Catholic  educational  institutions, 
although  those  working  in  Catholic 
health  care  and  other  Catholic  institu- 
tions will  find  here  much  that  is  reward- 
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Richard  J.  Hauser,  S.J.,  is  director  of  the 
graduate  program  in  Christian  spirituality  and 
rector  of  the  Jesuit  community  at  Creighton 
University,  Omaha,  Neb. 
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Spiritual  Exercises. 

The  heart  of  the  book  is  a  description 
of  three  different  ways  people  typically 
come  to  personal  decisions.  For  some, 
decisions  are  made  primarily  by  focusing 
on  reason  and  logic,  for  others  on  emo- 
tions and  feelings,  and  for  still  others  on 
gnt  and  intuition.  Kiechle  then  correlates 
these  three  ways  with  the  "three  times" 
for  making  a  decision  seeking  God's  will 
in  the  Spiritual  Exercises.  The  "first  time" 
for  Ignatius  flows  from  direct  intuition,  a 
direct  divine  inspiration  that  is  unmistak- 
able, like  Saul's  calling  on  the  road  to 
Damascus.  The  "second  time"  focuses 
primarily  on  affections  and  deduces  from 
affections  and  feelings  the  proper  choice; 
this  "time"  is  considered  normative  by 
Ignatius.  The  "third  time"  focuses  on  the 
rational  approach,  examining  reasons  for 
and  against  a  particular  alternative. 

Kiechle  then  expands  on  Ignatius' 
treatment.  He  notes  that  decisions  are 
made  most  commonly  by  combining  the 
second  and  third  times.  He  points  out 
that  for  Ignatius  all  decisions  must  foster 
the  "greater"  glory  of  God,  the  "more," 
or,  in  Latin,  the  magis.  He  then  offers 
three  criteria  that  should  be  applied  to  a 
decision  to  ensure  that  the  "more"  is  ful- 
filled. The  first  is  greater  fruitfulness: 
which  alternative  will  be  more  fruitful  for 
me  and  others?  The  second  is  greater 
spiritual  consolation:  which  alternative 
offers  more  joy,  peace  and  fulfillment? 
The  third  is  a  downwardly  mobile  career 
and  poverty:  which  alternative  will  serve 
the  interests  of  those  who  are  farthest 
from  the  riches  of  the  kingdom — the 
poor,  the  sick,  the  downtrodden? 

By  way  of  an  aside,  I  should  note  that 
in  applying  the  three  criteria  to  a  decision 
Kiechle  is  moving  beyond  Ignatius.  For 
Ignatius  the  criteria  of  God's  will  are 
peace,  joy  and  energy  ("spiritual  consola- 
tion") attaching  itself  to  a  particular  alter- 
native. When  we  discover  this  we  have 
already  discovered  the  "more"  because  we 
have  discovered  what  God  wants  of  us. 
The  additional  criteria  become  irrelevant. 

The  Art  of  Discernment  is  a  helpful  tool 
for  those  seeking  God's  will  in  complex 
personal  decisions.  It  helps  identify  and 
sort  out  all  the  factors,  social  and  person- 
al, drat  may  be  influencing  a  decision. 
And  it  is  full  of  practical  advice  for  seek- 
ing God's  will,  free  from  all  other  influ- 
ences. 


Devotees  of  Ignatian  spirituality  can 
be  grateful  to  Ave  Maria  Press  for  its  new 
publishing  project.  The  Ignatius  Impulse 
Series  can  contribute  significantly  to  con- 
temporary spirituality. 

Richard  J.  Hauser 
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Toward  a  Spirituality  for  Lay  Leaders 

Edited  by  Zeni  Fox  and  Regina 
Bechtle,  S.C. 

Rowman  &  Littlefield.  196p  $21.95 
ISBN 014253199 

It  is  no  secret  that  in  the  last  40  years 
there  has  been  a  steep  decline  in  the  num- 
ber of  clergy  working  in  parishes  as  well 
as  religious  congregations  staffing  schools 
and  other  Catholic  institutions.  In  parish- 
es, the  women  and  men  filling  the  roles 
once  performed  exclusively  by  clergy  and 
religious  are  generally  known  as  lay  eccle- 
sial  ministers.  Much  has  been  written 
about  them  and  their  ministry,  including 
a  forthcoming  document  by  the  United 
States  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops. 
Other  institutions  once  staffed  by  priests 
and  religious  congregations — such  as 
Catholic  schools  at  all  levels  as  well  as 
heath  care  institutions — don't  seem  to 
have  gotten  as  much  attention.  Called  and 
Chosen:  Toward  a  Spirituality  for  Lay 
Leaders  remedies  that  situation  admirably. 

This  is  so  on  several  accounts.  First, 
its  editors — Zeni  Fox,  associate  professor 
of  pastoral  theology  at  Immaculate 
Conception  Seminary,  Seton  Hall 
University  in  New  Jersey,  with  extensive 
experience  in  the  area  of  lay  leadership 
formation,  and  Regina  Bechtle,  S.C. — 
make  clear  from  the  beginning  why  this 
book  came  into  being,  its  intended  audi- 
ence and  its  core  concerns.  Second,  the 
authors  engage  the  reader  in  a  stimulating 
dialogue  on  the  book's  themes.  Third, 
unlike  some  edited  volumes,  the  material 
is  consistently  well  written  and  on  point. 
And  the  reflection  questions  are  excellent. 

As  the  book's  title  puts  it,  the  focus  is 
on  the  spirituality  of  lay  leaders  working 
in  Catholic  educational  institutions, 
although  those  working  in  Catholic 
health  care  and  other  Catholic  institu- 
tions will  find  here  much  that  is  reward- 
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in  the  growing  international 
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ing.  Ms.  Fox  expresses  concern  that  those 
working  in  these  institutions  understand 
their  leadership  positions  in  terms  of  "the 
language  of  ministry  and  call,"  as  do  lay 
ecclesial  ministers  who  work  in  parishes. 

Another  express  concern  is  "whether 
our  Catholic  institutions  can  maintain 
their  Catholic  identity  when  they  are  lay 
led."  The  authors  would  answer  yes. 
Likewise,  they  believe  the  shift  from 
staffing  led  by  clergy  and  vowed  religious 
to  lay-led  staffing  of  Catholic  institutions 
presents  a  challenge.  Nowhere  is  this 
more  clearly  articulated  than  in  Chapter 
2,  in  which  Michael  Downey  frames  the 
challenge  this  way:  "My  concern  is  diis: 
How  do  leaders  of  Catholic  enterprises  in 
an  increasingly  nonreligious  milieu  rec- 
ognize the  gift  and  task  of  their  mission 
and  the  mission  of  their  enterprises  as  a 
way  of  deepening  their  own  spiritual  lives 
and  the  lives  of  others?" 

Sister  Bechde's  contribution  comes 
out  of  her  conviction  that  spirituality  has 
everything  to  do  with  leadership. 
Working  with  leaders  in  different  institu- 
tional settings  to  explore  where  leadership 
and  spirituality  meet  and  interconnect, 


Sister  Bechtle  describes  how  these  discus- 
sions of  their  personal  lives  and  their 
institutional  working  lives  inevitably 
turned  on  the  spiritual  meaning  of  their 
service.  That  is  to  say,  those  in  leadership 
positions  in  Catholic  educational  and 
health  care  institutions  saw  their  "work" 
as  much  more  than  work  and  the  "institu- 
tion" as  more  than  an  institution. 
Importantly,  both  Bechtle  and  Fox  dis- 
covered that  the  "received  language"  of 
the  church's  tradition  was  seldom  the  way 
in  which  this  "more"  was  articulated.  In 
moving  toward  a  spirituality  for  lay  lead- 
ers, then,  the  first  chapter  explores  the 
language  of  call  and  of  vocation. 

The  book  is  divided  into  four  parts. 
Part  I  focuses  on  the  leader  as  person.  If 
we  have  discovered  anything  in  lay  lead- 
ership formation,  it  is  that  there  is  no  bet- 
ter or  more  respectful  way  to  begin  a  pro- 
cess of  discovery  or  exploration.  The 
chapters  encompass  the  leaders'  spiritual- 
ity, sense  of  vocation  and  core  values.  Part 
II  moves  from  the  person  of  the  minister 
to  the  mission — that  is,  the  part  he  or  she 
plays  in  continuing  Jesus'  mission  of 
teaching,  healing  and  serving  through  a 


leadership  role  in  a  Catholic  institution. 

Part  III  looks  at  the  spiritual  life  of 
institutions,  employing  language  we  usu- 
ally associate  with  individuals  to  describe 
institutions  as  embodied  spirits  and 
enspirited  bodies  which  have  their  own 
spirituality.  I  came  away  with  a  vision  of 
institutions  as  more  than  brick  and  mor- 
tar. In  other  words,  institutions,  too,  leap 
off  the  page  and  become  real. 

Part  IV  returns  to  the  person  of  the 
leader,  now  with  attention  to  the  legacy, 
really  a  "sacred  trust,"  which  these  new 
leaders  are  carrying  forward.  In  doing  so, 
lay  leaders  of  Catholic  institutions  need  to 
rely  on  more  than  managerial  expertise 
and  professional  savvy. 

This  is  brought  forward  in  several 
ways:  through  the  spiritual  stories  of  three 
persons  who  serve  as  prototypes  of  the 
spirituality  to  which  administrators  are 
called;  in  a  reflection  on  the  interrelation- 
ship between  faith  and  education;  and  a 
chapter  on  the  terms  "power"  and 
"authority." 

Though  relatively  short,  this  is  a  rich 
book,  both  in  breadth  and  depth.  Much  of 
its  richness  lies  in  the  reflection  questions 
that  conclude  each  chapter.  As  anyone 
who  has  had  the  experience  knows,  such 
questions  are  a  challenge  to  formulate. 
Here  the  questions  are  personal,  direct 
and  right  on  target.  For  example,  before 
the  first  chapter,  the  reader  is  invited  to 
respond  to  these  questions:  Why  do  I  do 
what  I  do?  Would  it  make  any  difference 
if  I  engaged  my  work  as  a  sacred  and 
empowering  calling  (vocation)?  What 
shapes  the  way  I  habitually  think,  choose, 
and  act?  What  are  my  lived  values?  Where 
did  I  get  them? 

I  hope  lay  leaders  in  Catholic  education- 
al, health  care  and  other  institutions  will 
get  hold  of  this  book  and  use  it.  It  offers 
possibilities  for  group  processes — e.g., 
during  days  of  recollection  or  other 
gatherings  of  institutional  professionals. 
The  material  can  also  be  expanded  into  a 
workbook  that  would  discuss  more  fully 
the  themes  presented.  However  this 
book  is  used,  it  will  help  lay  leaders  of 
Catholic  institutions  in  coming  to  recog- 
nize themselves  for  who  they  are:  called 
and  chosen  to  carry  on  the  church's  mis- 
sion, which  is  always  Jesus'  mission  to 
heal,  educate  and  serve. 

Rose  Zuzworsky 
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Learn  to  speak  a  foreign  language  fluently  on 
your  own  and  at  your  own  pace  with  what  are  considered  the  finest  m-depth  courses  available 
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Classifieds 

Music 

BEST-SELLING  religious,  sacred,  contemporary 
and  classical  music  on  CD  at  www.america- 
mag-azine.org/Musicstore.cfrn. 

Parish  Missions 

INSPIRING,  DYNAMIC  PREACHING.  Parish  mis- 
sions, faculty  in-service,  retreats  for  religious. 
Web  site:  wAvw.sabbathretreats.org. 

PROCLAIMING  ABUNDANT  LOVE.  Parish  missions. 
Preaching  teams  of  ordained,  religious  and  lay. 
Web  site:  www.PBParishAlissions.org. 

Positions 

LA  SALLE  UNIVERSITY  invites  applications  for  the 
position  of  CHAIRPERSON  OF  THE  RELI- 
GION DEPARTMENT  at  the  associate/full 
professor  level.  Candidates  with  distinguished 
teaching  and  scholarship  records  and  administra- 
tive experience/potential  are  sought  to  lead  a 
department  of  10  faculty  members  serving  2,500 
undergraduate  and  graduate  students  annually. 
The  successful  candidate  must  be  qualified  to 
teach  various  courses  in  a  reduced  schedule  that 
can  include  Catholic  theology,  Christology,  moral 
theology  and  contemporary  Catholicism.  The 
Chair  manages  the  department's  administrative 
activities  and  exercises  leadership  by  working  with 
faculty  to  further  develop  the  academic  objectives 
of  the  department  and  by  promoting  teaching 
excellence,  individual  research  and  scholarly 
achievement.  La  Salle  University  is  a  Roman 
Catholic  university  in  the  tradition  of  the  De  La 
Salle  Christian  Brothers  and  welcomes  candidates 
who  can  contribute  to  its  unique  educational  mis- 
sion. For  a  complete  mission  statement  visit  the 
Web  site  at  www.lasalle.edu.  Candidates  should 
submit  an  application  letter  (non-electronic)  that 
discusses  qualifications  for  departmental  leader- 
ship in  a  Lasallian  and  Catholic  university,  cur- 
riculum vitae,  evidence  of  teaching  excellence  and 
scholarly  achievement,  and  contact  information 
for  three  references  to:  Geffrey  Kelly,  Chair, 
Religion  Department,  La  Salle  University,  1900 
West  Olney  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  PA  19141- 
1199.  Review  of  applications  will  begin  on  or 
before  Dec.  1.  AA/EOE. 

LIVE  THE  BEATITUDES.  Discover  your  gifts 
through  service  to  others.  L'Arche  Harbor  House 
in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  invites  you  to  assist  in  creat- 
ing community  with  persons  who  are  develop- 
mentally  disabled. 

Requirements:  dedicated  person  who  wants 
to  live  the  Gospel  in  community  life,  who  desires 
to  live  with,  learn  from  and  relate  with  adults  with 
disabilities.  Responsibilities:  help  create  a  home 
based  on  the  Beatitudes,  develop  relationships 
with  us,  assist  with  personal  care  and  community 
living. 

Benefits:  Americorps  site,  stipend,  room, 
board,  health  insurance  and  formation  in  the  spir- 
ituality and  philosophy  of  the  L'Arche  communi- 
ties, founded  by  Jean  Vanier  and  lived  and  written 


about  by  Henri  Nouwen.  To  apply,  contact: 
Patrick  Mayhew,  700  Arlington  Road, 
Jacksonville,  FL  32211;  Ph:  (904)  721-5992;  e- 
mail:  communityleader@bellsouth.net;  Web  site: 
www.larchejacksonville.org. 

UNIVERSITY  CHAPLAIN  AND  THEOLOGY 
INSTRUCTOR/ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR.  Lewis 
University,  located  25  miles  southwest  of 
Chicago,  is  seeking  an  Assistant  Professor  of 
Theology /University  Chaplain. 

Description.  This  non-tenure  track  position 
combines  a  three-quarter-time  position  as 
instructor  in  the  theology  department  and  a 
one-quarter-time  position  as  University 
Chaplain.  As  theology  instructor,  this  individual 
initially  will  teach  introductory  theology  classes 
in  both  fall  and  spring  semesters,  some  at  off- 
campus  sites,  and  participates  fully  in  depart- 
ment and  college  activities.  A.O.C.:  liturgy  and 
sacraments,  pastoral  theology,  social  justice 
issues,  medieval  theology.  As  Chaplain,  the  indi- 
vidual presides  at  Sunday  evening  and  some 
weekday  liturgies,  Koinonia  retreats  and  special 
liturgies;  attends  to  the  sacramental  and  spiritu- 
al needs  of  students,  including  coordinating 
R.C.I.A.  program;  participates  in  appropriate 
ministry  meetings;  supports  goals  and  programs 
of  theology  department  and  ministry;  acts  as 
liaison  between  ministry  and  theology  depart- 
ment. 

Qualifications.  Roman  Catholic  priest  in 
good  standing  with  a  record  of  excellence  in 
teaching  and  ministering  to  young  adults;  flexi- 
ble and  creative  celebrant;  ecumenical  in  spirit; 
comfortable  working  with  diverse  populations. 
Doctorate  in  theology  or  related  field  preferred. 
M.Div.  or  related  master's  degree  acceptable. 
Must  obtain  faculties  in  the  Diocese  of  Joliet. 

Application.  Cover  letter,  curriculum  vitae, 
three  letters  of  recommendation,  supporting 
materials.  Apply  to  the  Office  of  Human 
Resources,  Lewis  University,  One  University 
Parkway,  Romeoville,  IL  60446,  or  fax  to  (815) 
836-5900,  or  e-mail  to  br@lewisu.edu.  Review 
of  applicants  begins  Oct.  3,  2005.  Position  will 
remain  open  until  filled. 

WHEAT0N    FRANCISCAN    SYSTEM,    INC.,  a 

Catholic  health  care  and  housing  organization 
with  more  than  100  health  and  shelter  service 
organizations  in  Colorado,  Illinois,  Iowa  and 
Wisconsin,  is  seeking  qualified  candidates  for  the 
following  leadership  position:  Regional  Vice 
President — Mission  Services,  Glendale,  Wis. 

We  are  seeking  an  energetic  self-starter  to 
provide  strategic  and  operational  leadership  for 


the  integration  of  the  mission  and  values  of  j 
Covenant  Healthcare  System  into  the  strategic 
direction,  operational  management  and  daily  life 
of  the   organization;   the   advancement  of 
Covenant's  Catholic  identity  and  the  implementa-  i 
tion  of  ethical  and  religious  directives  of  the 
Catholic  Healthcare  Facilities  and  the  Wheaton 
Franciscan  System  ethics  policies  and  guidelines;  : 
and   the   implementation   of  the  Wheaton 
Franciscan  System  spiritual  services  and  mission 
integration  policies. 

Requirements  include  a  master's  degree  in 
spirituality,  divinity,  pastoral  studies,  ethics, 
health  care  administration  or  organizational 
development  and  three  to  five  years  in  mission 
services  or  health  ministry  leadership,  preferably 
within  a  health  care  system.  As  a  member  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  you  have  a  demonstrat- 
ed knowledge  of  the  history  and  development  of 
the  Catholic  Church's  mission,  ministry  and  social 
teachings.  Excellent  interpersonal  and  communi- 
cation skills  are  essential.  Certification  or  units  of 
Clinical  Pastoral  Education  (C.P.E.)  preferred  but 
not  required.  To  learn  more  or  apply  for  this  posi- 
tion, please  visit  us  online  at  www.covhealth.org. 
EOE  M/F/D/V . 

YALE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL  is  seeking  to  fill  a  junior 
position  in  systematic  theology,  to  begin  July  1, 
2006.  Preference  will  be  given  to  candidates  i 
with  strong  competence  in  Roman  Catholic  or 
Orthodox  theology  and  proven  ability  as  a 
teacher.  Candidates  must  have  completed  the 
Ph.D.  by  July  1,  2006;  the  M.Div.,  or  equivalent 
academic  degree  is  desirable. 

Applications,  a  curriculum  vitae  and  a  list  of 
three  references  should  be  sent  to:  Dean  Harold 
W.  Attridge,  Yale  Divinity  School,  409  Prospect 
St.,  New  Haven,  CT  065 1 1 .  Applications  will  be 
reviewed  beginning  Nov.  1,  2005. 

Yale  University  is  an  affirmative 
action/equal  opportunity  employer.  Yale  values 
diversity  in  its  faculty  and  students  and  especial- 
ly encourages  applications  from  women  and 
underrepresented  minorities. 
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Letters 


Name-Calling 

After  reading  "Of  Many  Things"  (8/29) 
by  James  Martin,  S.J.,  about  his  trip  to 
Spain,  I  laughed  out  loud  at  his  ending. 
What  a  gift  that  the  trip  to  Loyola  was  a 
"confirmation  of  your  Jesuit  vocation." 
However,  being  called  an  "idiot"  was 
truly  a  confirmation  of  your  vocation  to 
become  a  disciple  of  Christ!  Jesus  told  us 
very  clearly  there  would  be  "name-call- 
ing" for  those  who  speak  his  truth. 
Thanks  for  the  reminder. 

Denise  Anderson 
Grosse  Pointe  Woods,  Mich. 

A  Modern  Problem 

I  want  to  demur  somewhat  from  Patrick 
Wall's  letter  (7/18)  commending  Colt 
Anderson's  article,  "An  llth-Century 
Scandal"  (6/6)  on  St.  Peter  Damian, 
which  deals  allegedly  with  "the  crime  of 
clerical  sexual  abuse  of  children  in  the 
1 1th  century."  In  fact,  Damian  in  his 
Book  of  Gomorrah  expresses  no  concern 
whatsoever  about  any  possible  "victims" 
of  sexual  abuse  or  harassment,  nor  does 
Pope  Leo  IX  in  his  response.  They  are 


concerned  only  about  clerical  perpetra- 
tors of  sodomy,  and  about  the  "indis- 
creet discretion"  of  religious  superiors 
who  fail  to  expel  the  offenders.  Ado- 
lescents and  children  (parvuli)  come  up 
only  in  a  canon  that  Damian  cites  in 
Chapter  15,  attributed  to  St.  Basil  (real- 
ly by  St.  Fructuosus  of  Spain,  d.  665), 
prescribing  penance  for  a  cleric  or 
monk  who  pursues  youths  with  kisses  or 
other  inappropriate  behavior.  If  a  mere 
kiss  deserves  such  punishment,  Da'mian 
asks,  how  much  more  should  sodomites 
be  punished? 

I  have  found  almost  no  reference  to 
the  sexual  abuse  of  preteen  children 
before  the  20th  century.  It  seems  to  be 
largely  a  modern  problem,  to  judge 
from  the  historical  record. 

Henry  Ansgar  Kelly 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Meaningful  Discussion 

I  found  the  juxtaposition  of  two  Signs  of 
the  Times  items  (9/12)  to  be  ironic. 
Bishop  Donald  W.  Wuerl's  com- 


ments on  the  "national  ramifications"  of 
the  denial  of  Communion  to  politicians 
were  thoughtful  and  pertinent.  Even 
more  so  to  me  when  I  saw  your  picture 
of  the  burial  procession  of  Brother 
Roger  Schiitz  of  Taize.  I  was  reminded 
of  a  news  report  on  his  burial  Mass  in 
The  New  York  Times  on  Aug.  24 
reporting  that  at  a  eucharistic  service 
celebrated  Tuesday  by  a  Roman 
Catholic  cardinal  (Cardinal  Walter 
Kasper)  for  Brother  Roger,  who  was  a 
Swiss  Protestant,  Communion  wafers 
were  given  to  the  faithful  indiscrimi- 
nately, regardless  of  denomination.  The 
Eucharist  is  the  embodiment  of  Christ's 
love  and  of  the  oneness  of  all  Christians, 
in  spite  of  our  sinfulness  and  divisions. 
Cardinal  Kasper  apparently  realizes  that 
it  is  not  a  weapon  to  be  wielded  to  alien- 
ate sinners  or  further  divisions.  I  hope 
Bishop  Wuerl's  comments  will  stimulate 
some  meaningful  Christian  discussion 
among  his  brother  bishops  in  the  United 
States. 

Vincent  T.  Gaglione 
Yonkers,  N.Y. 


Without  Guile 


uCo?7ie  on  in,  Vm  on  hold!" 
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Unifying  Principle 

I  respect  Bishop  Donald  W.  Wuerl  of 
Pittsburgh,  who  seeks  "a  more  united 
approach..."  to  receiving  the  Eucharist 
(9/12).  The  bishop  is  quoted:  "There 
must  be  some  way  in  which  the  bish- 
ops can  establish  a  process,  mechanism 
or  procedure  for  appropriate  national 
consistency."  May  I  suggest  the  hierar- 
chy trust  in  the  mercy  and  justice  of 
God  on  behalf  of  the  faithful  who 
choose  to  receive  Communion  as  the 
unifying  principle.  We  all  know  that 
the  gift  of  the  Eucharist  must  never  be 
seen  as  a  reward  or  punishment  con- 
cerning the  faithful. 

(Rev.)  David  M.  Carey 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Fraternal  Testimony 

In  interreligious  dialogue,  to  promote 
dialogue  means  to  create  bonds  of 
friendship.  I  was  well  pleased  to  read 
the  fraternal  testimony  of  Rabbi  A. 
James  Rudin  on  the  friendship  enjoyed 
by  him  and  Cardinal  John  J. 
O'Connor  of  New  York  ("A  Jewish- 
Catholic  Friendship,"  8/29).  To  see 
two  men  of  such  stature  interact  as 
they  did  is  to  recognize  how  well  they 
embodied  the  fruits  of  interreligious 
dialogue,  which  are  understanding  and 
cooperation. 

Damian  MacPherson,  S.A. 
Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada 

Don't  Blame 

An  item  in  Signs  of  the  Times  on  Sept. 
12  oudines  the  position  of  the  Diocese 
of  Spokane  that  parish  churches  and 
properties  are  not  diocesan  assets,  fol- 
lowing a  bankruptcy  court  ruling  that 
they  are. 

"If  it  walks  like  a  duck  and  talks  like 
a  duck..." — the  local  bishop  establishes 
parishes,  modifies  boundaries,  closes 
parishes,  assigns  and  transfers  clerical 
personnel,  audits  parish  books,  approves 
major  expenditures,  approves  building 
designs,  imposes  taxes  and  assessments, 
and  so  on — "...it  is  a  duck." 

It  is  right  that  all  parish  assets  be  a 
part  of  diocesan  assets,  because  that  is 
where  control,  i.e.,  ownership,  resides. 
True,  this  could  unfortunately  result  in 
forfeit  of  church/school  properties  to 
satisfy  damage  awards.  But  don't  blame 
the  victims  or  their  lawyers.  Blame 


those  who  commit  crimes  and/or  those 
who  allowed  the  criminals  to  continue 
in  positions  that  gave  them  opportuni- 
ties for  more  criminal  acts.  And  include 
those  individuals'  personal  assets  as 
well. 

Eugene  Bova 
Overland  Park,  Kans. 

Chronic  Failure 

The  article  by  Archbishop  Silvano  M. 
Tomasi,  C.S.,  "United  Nations  Reform 
and  Human  Rights"  (9/12)  makes  the 
protection  of  fundamental  entitlements 
the  primary  objective  for  the  future  of 
the  United  Nations.  May  I  respectfully 
suggest  that  this  emphasis  overlooks  a 
more  pressing  need. 

In  his  transmission  letter  to  the  sec- 
retary general,  the  chairman  of  the 
High  Level  Panel  on  Threats, 
Challenges  and  Change,  Anand 
Panyarachun  of  Thailand,  insisted  that 
the  United  Nations  can  improve  its 
effectiveness  "only  if  efforts  are. ..redou- 
bled to  resolve  a  number  of  longstand- 
ing disputes  which  continue  to  fester 
and  feed  the  new  threats  we  now  face." 
To  his  mind,  as  to  mine,  the  major 
unresolved  conflicts  are  the  Israeli- 
Palestinian  issue,  Kashmir  and  the 
Korean  Peninsula. 

Peacemaking  (not  just  peacekeep- 
ing) is  an  essential  element  of  Catholic 
social  thought  as  well  as  a  paramount 
objective  of  a  well-lived  Christian  life. 
This  high  purpose  applies  to  the  work 
of  collective  bodies  as  well  as  to  individ- 
ual behavior,  and  is  relevant  in  interna- 
tional as  well  as  national  settings.  A 
peace-building  commission  within  a 
reformed  United  Nations  would  be 
helpful.  The  essential  problem,  howev- 
er, is  the  chronic  failure  of  the  Security 
Council  to  promote  the  pacific  settle- 
ment of  longstanding  disputes  through 
the  exercise  of  the  conciliatory  authority 
that  has  been  conferred  upon  it  by 
Chapter  Six  of  the  U.N.  Charter. 

Cornelius  F.  Murphy  Jr. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

All  of  Our  Weight 

I  would  like  to  thank  David  Richards 
for  his  letter,  "Full  Weight"  (8/29), 
about  the  recent  effort  to  repeal  the 
death  penalty  in  New  Mexico.  It's 
unfortunate  that  his  local  media  did  not 
cover  the  issue,  because  during  the  2005 
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legislative  session  New  Mexico's  bishops 
were  leaders  in  our  effort  to  pass  House 
Bill  576,  "Abolish  the  Death  Penalty." 

Archbishop  Michael  J.  Sheehan 
named  repeal  of  the  death  penalty  as 
the  top  issue  for  the  church  at  the  annu- 
al bishops'  breakfast  with  the  governor 
and  legislators.  He  hosted  a  press  con- 
ference attended  by  all  the  bishops  vig- 
orously supporting  the  repeal  legisla- 
tion. They  made  the  front  page  of  the 
two  lead  newspapers  in  the  state  and 
were  covered  in  smaller  papers  as  well. 
The  director  of  New  Mexico's  Catholic 
Conference,  Allen  Sanchez,  was  a  vital 
member  of  the  repeal  team  working 
daily  on  our  behalf.  The  bishops  also 
communicated  privately  with  Catholic 
legislators  and  Governor  Richardson  on 
the  issue. 

Every  parish  in  the  state  received 
correspondence  from  Archbishop 
Sheehan,  Bishop  Ricardo  Ramirez, 
C.S.B.,  or  Bishop  Donald  E.  Pelotte, 
S.S.S.,  regarding  church  teaching  on  the 
death  penalty.  It  is  unfortunate  that  these 
messages  were  not  communicated  to 
parishioners  at  Mr.  Richards's  local 
church.  In  short,  our  bishops  were  an 
active  and  integral  part  of  the  success  of 
H.B.  576 — the  first  repeal  bill  in  New 
Mexico's  history  to  pass  either  chamber 
of  the  state  legislature.  We  never  would 
have  made  it  this  far  without  them. 

Oct.  21-24  is  the  Eighth  Annual 
Weekend  of  Faith  in  Action  Against  the 
Death  Penalty.  It  is  the  perfect  opportu- 
nity for  all  faith  communities  to  become 
more  involved.  Information  is  available 
at  www.nmrepeal.org  or  www.amnesty- 
usa.org/faithinaction. 

Helen  Prejean,  C.S.J.,  often  says 
that  "support  for  the  death  penalty  is  a 
mile  wide  but  only  an  inch  thick."  But 
scratching  through  that  last  inch — abol- 
ishing the  death  penalty  in  New  Mexico 
and  everywhere — is  going  to  take  more 
than  the  "full  weight"  of  the  bishops.  It 
is  going  to  take  the  weight  of  all  of  us. 

Kathleen  MacRae 
Santa  Fe,  N.M. 
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The  Word 


Divine  T.L.C. 

Twenty-seventh  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (A),  Oct.  2,  2005 

Readings:  Is  5:1-7;  Ps  80:12-16,  19-20;  Phil  4:6-9;  Mt  21:33:43 

The  vineyard  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  is  the  house  of  Israel  (Is  5:1) 


THERE  IS  SOMETHING  exotic 
about  a  vineyard.  But  then  I 
am  from  the  Midwest,  where 
the  landscape  is  dotted  with 
dairy  farms.  And  I  am  a  city  girl,  who 
never  experienced  the  rigors  or  disap- 
pointments associated  with  cultivating  a 
crop.  (I  do  remember  that,  like  many  oth- 
ers, my  grandfather  made  wine  in  the  cel- 
lar, which  was  hardly  exotic!)  I  am  sure 
that  my  fascination  with  viticulture  can  be 
traced  back  to  the  Bible  stories  of  my  early 
childhood.  I  concluded  that  any  land  that 
produced  figs,  dates  and  wine  must  have 
been  wondrous. 

In  painting  pictures  of  vineyards, 
today's  readings  lead  us  through  the  devel- 
opment of  two  themes:  God's  tender  lov- 
ing care  and  the  undependability  of  those 
entrusted  with  the  vineyard.  Like  good 
theologians,  the  biblical  writers  used  what 
they  knew  from  experience  as  a  metaphor 
to  tell  us  something  about  God  and  God's 
dealings  with  us.  This  is  clearly  seen  in  the 
reading  from  Isaiah.  The  picture  sketched 
there  by  the  prophet  is  both  sensitive  and 
disheartening.  The  vineyard  was  carefully 
planted  and  cared  for,  yet  it  did  not  pro- 
duce a  crop  of  luscious,  sweet  grapes. 
Instead,  it  brought  forth  wild  grapes. 

Though  the  prophet  states,  "My 
friend  had  a  vineyard,"  it  is  clear  that  God 
is  really  the  vinedresser.  The  details  of  the 
metaphor  emphasize  the  great  effort  put 
into  preparing  the  kind  of  soil  necessary  to 
ensure  a  rich  and  abundant  yield.  Spading 
and  clearing  away  stones,  done  by  hand  in 
ancient  Israel,  demonstrate  God's 
painstaking  commitment  to  this  future 
vineyard.  When  the  preparatory  work  was 
completed  and  the  tender  young  vines 
were  placed  in  the  soil,  the  vinedresser 
constructed  a  watchtower  to  provide  pro- 
tection against  possible  predatory  animals 

dianne  bergant,  c.s.A.,  is  professor  of  bib- 
lical studies  at  Catholic  Theological  Union 
in  Chicago. 


and  unscrupulous  poachers.  What  are  we 
to  make  of  God's  tender  loving  care? 

The  psalm  re-enforces  this  descrip- 
tion of  God's  providential  care.  While  the 
prophet  focused  on  the  land  that  would 
become  the  vineyard,  the  psalmist  speaks 
about  the  vine  itself.  It  was  transplanted 
from  Egypt.  God  uprooted  it  from  foreign 
soil  where  it  could  not  thrive,  solicitously 
carried  it  across  the  desert  and  then  care- 
fully planted  it  in  the  soil  that  had  been 
meticulously  prepared. 

Here  too  we  see  that  despite  God's 
tender  loving  care,  the  walls  meant  to  pro- 
tect the  vineyard  were  breached,  and  the 
precious  vineyard  was  violated.  One  gets 
the  sense  that,  as  was  the  case  in  the  pas- 
sage from  Isaiah,  the  vineyard  was  respon- 
sible for  its  own  devastation. 

The  attentiveness  of  the  landowner  in 
the  Gospel  corresponds  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  vinedresser  found  in  Isaiah.  But 
the  parable  focuses  on  those  to  whom  the 
vineyard  was  entrusted  rather  than  on  the 
preparation  of  the  land  or  the  vine  that 
was  planted.  The  unscrupulous  tenants 
plotted  to  appropriate  both  the  grape  har- 
vest and  the  vineyard  itself.  What  made 
them  think  that  killing  the  heir  would 
entitle  them  to  the  land?  There  seems  to 
have  been  a  law  in  Israel  that  in  the 
absence  of  the  owner,  property  could  be 
claimed  by  those  who  were  able  to  secure 
immediate  possession.  The  tenants  were 
well  positioned  to  make  this  move. 

In  none  of  these  passages  is  God  an 
absentee  landlord,  unconcerned  with  the 
vineyard.  The  Isaian  passage  plainly  testi- 
fies to  God's  disappointment  and  ultimate 
dismantling  of  the  once-cherished  land. 
The  psalm  also  states  that  it  was  God  who 
broke  down  the  walls,  allowing  every 
passerby  to  pluck  the  fruit  and  animals  to 
overrun  the  vineyard.  Divine  anger  is 
most  clearly  depicted  in  the  Gospel  para- 
ble. This  may  be  due  to  the  treachery  that 
is  explicidy  oudined. 


What  is  the  message  here?  In  the  first 
reading  and  the  psalm  response,  the  vine- 
yard is  the  house  of  Israel.  In  the  Gospel  it 
is  identified  as  the  reign  of  God.  In  each 
instance,  God  goes  to  great  lengths  to  pre- 
pare this  wondrous  blessing.  But  those 
who  should  have  enjoyed  it  defy  God's 
plan,  and  so  God  responds  angrily.  Only 
the  first  reading  ends  on  a  note  of  outrage 
and  punishment.  The  psalm  includes  a 
plea  for  salvation  and  new  life,  and  the 
Gospel  states  that  God's  blessings  will 
endure,  even  if  bestowed  on  other  people. 

We  too  have  been  invited  into  this 
vineyard,  this  reign  of  God.  But  we  must 
remember  that  it  really  belongs  to  God.  If 
anything,  we  are  but  tenants  on  the  land. 
This  means  that  we  have  obligations  to 
the  landowner.  Paul  lays  out  some  of 
them.  He  tells  us  to  commit  ourselves  to 
"whatever  is  true. ..honorable. ..just... 
pure. .  .holy. .  .gracious. " 

In  inviting  us  to  enjoy  the  riches  of 
this  vineyard,  God  has  shown  us  tender 
loving  care  that  is  unfathomable.  All 
God  asks  in  return  is  faithfulness.  Not 
simply  obedience  to  impersonal  laws, 
but  the  kind  of  faithfulness  that  wells  up 
in  us  when  we  know  that  we  are  loved 
and  cherished  and  cared  for,  the  kind  of 
faithfulness  that  seeks  to  respond  to 
God's  love  wholeheartedly. 

Dianne  Bergant 

Praying  With  Scripture 

•  Think  of  how  you  have  experienced 
God's  tender  loving  care  in  your  life. 

•  In  what  ways  have  you  disregarded 
the  blessings  you  have  received? 

•  How  are  you  being  called  to  labor  in 
God's  vineyard? 
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E've  lost  everything,  and  I 
mean  everything.  We've  lost 
contact  with  some  family 
members."  Kenneth  Cain,  a 
New  Orleans  construction  worker,  was 
describing  the  terrible  effects  of  Hurricane 
Katrina  to  The  Los  Angeles  Times. 

When  I  read  about  Mr.  Cain,  I  thought 
of  a  friend  I  knew  when  I  was  working  with 
the  Jesuit  Refugee  Service  in  East  Africa  in 
the  early  1990's.  Kiiza  John  Francis  was  a 
Ugandan  refugee.  He  once  related  the  story 
of  his  escape  from  his  country  during  a  peri- 
od of  violence  there.  At  one  point,  finding 
himself  stranded  in  the  Kenyan  bush,  Kiiza 
knelt  in  the  dry  grass  and  cried  out,  "Help 
me,  God,  I  have  nothing!" 

When  I  worked  in  East  Africa  with 
refugees  who  had  settled  in  Nairobi,  Kenya, 
I  sometimes  wondered  whether  any  kind  of 
disaster — famine,  warfare,  economic  woes — 
could  ever  produce  in  my  own  country  the 
things  I  saw  in  Africa:  long  lines  for  scarce 
water,  frustrated 
men  and  women 
trying  to  get  food 
for  their  children, 
and  the  fear  that 


Of  Many  Things 


explained  in  The  New  York  Times  on  Sept. 
1,  "Without  so  much  as  a  car  or  bus  fare  to 
escape  ahead  of  time,  they  found  themselves 
left  behind...."  Apparently,  no  officials 
planned  for  this  contingency.  The  images  of 
dark-skinned  men  and  women  weeping,  car- 
rying their  children,  and  lugging  their  few 
possessions  (often  on  their  heads)  was  a 
familiar  sight. 

Refugees  (those  who  flee  their  countries) 
and  displaced  persons  (those  stranded  with- 
in their  own  countries)  face  difficulties  that 
are  unimaginable  for  many  Americans.  First 
are  simple  poverty  and  the  lack  of  basic 
essentials.  Added  to  this  is  the  extreme  dis- 
orientation of  picking  up,  moving  to  and 
living  in  an  entirely  new  place. 

There  is  also  is  the  immense  grief  that 
comes  with  realizing  that  you  may  never 
see  your  home,  your  friends  or  your  family 
members  again.  From  New  Orleans  came 
stories  of  those  who  were  not  certain  if 
their  relatives  were  in  the  Superdome,  the 
Astrodome  in  Houston  or  even  alive.  Often 

I  met  people  in 
Kenya  who, 
when  asked  about 
their  families, 


no  one  anywhere 

has  the  resources  to  care  for  you.  Tragically, 
Hurricane  Katrina  provided  an  answer  to 
that  question. 

Perhaps  by  the  time  this  article  appears, 
help  will  have  come  to  the  crowds  of  the 
sweltering  poor  huddled  in  New  Orleans. 
Perhaps  by  then  charitable  organizations  will 
have  sent  the  necessary  disaster-relief  per- 
sonnel to  the  Gulf  Coast.  And  perhaps  the 
federal  and  state  governments  will  have 
located  the  necessary  helicopters,  trucks  and 
buses  to  evacuate  these  victims.  I  hope  so. 

For  now,  all  I  see  on  television  are  sights 
and  sounds  that  remind  me  of  what  it  was 
like  for  millions  of  people,  and  what  it  is  still 
like  for  millions  of  people,  in  the  developing 
world.  Sadly,  it  is  the  poor  who  are  always 
the  hardest  hit.  In  Africa,  where  the  majority 
of  people  live  in  poverty,  there  is  little  many 
can  do  to  insulate  themselves  from  the 
effects  of  famine,  disease  and  warfare.  And 
just  as  many  of  the  continent's  refugee  prob- 
lems come  from  war  as  from  natural  disas- 
ters like  drought.  There  is  even  a  Swahili 
sa)  ing  for  w  hat  happens  in  the  wake  of 
)olitii         :nce:  Wapiganapo  tembo  nyasi 

n  the  elephants  fight,  it  is  the 
grass  that  suffers." 

In  liic  wake  (-f'Hurricane  Katrina,  too, 
the  pool  have  suffered  disproportionately;  in 
New  Orleans,  this  meant  especially  the 

American  poor.  As  David  Gonzalez 


said  not,  "They 
are  dead,"  but  rather,  "I  think  they  are 
dead." 

And  there  is  the  terrible  thought,  com- 
mon to  many  refugees,  that  you  have  been 
forgotten  by  the  world,  and  even  by  God. 

A  few  days  after  the  hurricane,  a  priest 
in  our  community  celebrated  the  Mass  for 
Refugees  and  Exiles.  Found  in  the  back  of 
the  Sacramentary,  it  is  not  a  Mass  celebrat- 
ed frequently  in  this  country,  but  we  used  it 
time  and  again  in  Kenya.  "Lord,  no  one  is  a 
stranger  to  you,"  says  the  opening  prayer, 
"and  no  one  is  ever  far  from  your  loving 
care.  In  your  kindness  watch  over  refugees 
and  exiles,  those  separated  from  their  loved 
ones...." 

The  readings  for  that  Mass  include  the 
story  of  Moses  in  the  Book  of 
Deuteronomy,  who  tells  the  Hebrew  peo- 
ple, "You  shall  not  violate  the  rights  of  the 
alien. ..for  remember  you  were  once  slaves 
in  Egypt...."  One  of  the  Gospel  readings  is 
from  Matthew:  the  story  of  the  perilous 
flight  of  Mary,  Joseph  and  the  infant  Jesus 
into  Egypt. 

After  one  Mass,  a  Sudanese  man  said 
something  that  is  good  to  remember  as  we 
think  about  helping  the  victims  of  Katrina 
and  turning  our  atttention  to  the  nation's 
growing  underclass.  "The  Holy  Family  were 
refugees,"  he  said,"  "just  like  me." 

James  Martin,  S.J. 
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Editorials 


In  Katrina's  Wake 


THE  FULL  EXTENT  OF  THE  DAMAGE  done 
and  suffering  inflicted  by  Hurricane 
Katrina  on  the  city  of  New  Orleans  and 
other  Gulf  Coast  communities  Mall  not 
be  known  for  some  time.  The  number  of 
lives  lost  will  certainly  reach  into  the  thousands;  the  cost 
of  rebuilding  has  been  estimated  to  be  over  $100  billion; 
and  the  indirect  costs  to  the  American  economy  will  be 
impossible  to  measure.  As  the  nation  struggles  to  deal 
with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans  suddenly  ren- 
dered homeless  and  the  daunting  task  of  rebuilding  one 
of  the  nation's  most  loved  cities,  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  must  insist  that  our  leaders  confront  with 
uncompromising  honesty  the  fault  lines  of  American 
society  revealed  by  the  damage  wrought  by  Katrina. 

The  greatest  natural  disaster  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States,  captured  in  searing  images  televised 
throughout  the  world,  will  necessarily  have  a  profound 
impact  on  the  perception  of  the  United  States  through- 
out the  world,  challenging  the  assumptions  of  its  allies 
and  confirming  the  resentments  of  its  critics.  Those 
same  images  of  human  suffering,  reminiscent  of  disasters 
in  third  world  countries,  should  have  shattered  whatever 
complacency  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  might 
have  had  about  the  kind  of  society  we  have  become  in 
the  first  decade  of  a  new  millennium.  The  dispropor- 
tionate numbers  of  refugees  who  were  poor  and  black 
are  a  painful  reminder  that  the  American  proposition 
remains  a  promise  unfulfilled  for  entire  classes  of 
American  citizens. 

Without  cheapening  the  terms  of  the  debate  by  play- 
ing partisan  politics  and  pointing  the  finger  of  blame  at 
others,  our  elected  leaders  must  recognize  that  our  gov- 
ernment's response  to  the  disaster  was  an  embarrassing 
failure  on  every  level — federal,  state  and  local.  For  days, 
while  televised  images  of  human  suffering  filled  the  air- 
waves, the  response  of  the  federal  government,  most 
totably  the  Department  of  Homeland  Security  and  the 
rol  Emergency  Management  Agency,  seemed 

n  bureaucratic  indecision.  When  state  and  local 
for  the  evacuation  of  New  Orleans,  they 

n  for  the  evacuation  of  thousands  of 
10  did  not  have  access  to  cars  or  buses, 
i  American  citizens  to  the  suffering  of 
housands  of  fellow  citizens  driven  from 


their  homes  to  other  parts  of  the  country  has  been 
immediate  and  generous.  Relief  organizations  were  inun- 
dated with  cash  donations;  emergency  teams  of  police 
officers  and  firefighters  from  different  cities  hurried  to 
New  Orleans  with  supplies  and  equipment.  National 
Guardsmen,  as  well  as  U.S.  troops,  took  control  of  the 
streets  of  New  Orleans,  ending  days  and  nights  of  anar- 
chy. But  the  delay  in  responding  to  the  crisis  at  a  nation- 
al level  shattered  the  confidence  of  U.S.  citizens  in  their 
government's  ability  to  plan  and  protect  the  nation  from 
natural  disasters,  as  well  as  terrorist  attacks. 

Perhaps  the  saddest  commentary  on  the  destruction 
wrought  by  Hurricane  Katrina  was  the  discovery  that 
authorities  had  been  warning  of  such  a  danger  for  many 
years.  Funds  allocated  for  strengthening  the  levees  that 
protected  the  city  of  New  Orleans  from  flooding  from 
Lake  Pontchartrain  had  been  diverted  for  other  purpos- 
es. Plans  drawn  up  in  1998  for  a  series  of  engineering 
projects  that  would  have  addressed,  over  the  next  decade, 
the  vulnerabilities  of  New  Orleans  and  other  Gulf  Coast 
communities  did  not  receive  necessary  federal  funding. 
Elected  officials  at  all  levels,  with  few  exceptions,  appear 
to  have  been  victims  of  that  short-range  thinking  that  is 
bounded  by  election  campaigns  rather  than  long-range 
concerns  about  the  environment  and  the  infrastructures 
of  our  cities. 

it  seems  fair  to  say  that  the  response  of  the  American 
people  to  this  disaster  has  been  more  admirable  and  more 
reassuring  than  the  response  of  elected  officials  and  gov- 
ernment agencies  at  all  levels.  There  were,  of  course, 
individual  local  public  servants,  police  officers,  firefight- 
ers and  others,  whose  concern  about  their  own  families 
did  not  prevent  them  from  answering  the  needs  of  others 
in  heroic  fashion.  What  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
deserve  now  from  their  elected  leaders  is  a  serious  and 
honest  review  of  what  Hurricane  Katrina  has  told  us 
about  our  society:  How  well  prepared  are  we  to  deal  with 
future  disasters,  whether  they  be  terrorist  attacks  or  killer 
hurricanes?  How  attentive  have  we  been  to  concerns 
about  the  natural  environment,  including  repeated  warn- 
ings about  global  warming?  Why  has  the  percentage  of 
American  families  living  in  poverty  increased  over  the 
past  decade?  Why  have  a  disproportionate  number  of 
these  families  been  African-American? 
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The  issues  in  this  national  debate  are  too  serious  to 
allow  it  to  degenerate  into  partisan  political  squabbling 
or,  even  worse,  to  be  personalized  by  attacks  on  the 
Presidents  style  of  communication.  At  the  same  time,  to 
insist  that  the  government's  response  was  beyond  criti- 

Loss  and  Gain 

As  a  new  academic  year  begins,  generaliza- 
tions about  American  Catholic  elementary 
and  secondary  education  are  risky,  because 
there  are  signs  both  of  losses  and  gains. 
Losses  because  with  the  closing  of  many 
financially  strapped  schools  the  system  is  smaller  than  it 
once  was.  Forty  years  ago,  the  population  of  the  United 
States  was  about  193  million;  some  45  million  of  these  con- 
sidered themselves  Catholics.  At  that  time,  according  to  the 
Official  Catholic  Directory  for  1965,  there  were  10,93 1 
Catholic  elementary  schools  (most  of  them  parochial) 
enrolling  more  than  4.5  million  children,  and  2,465  sec- 
ondary schools  (diocesan,  parochial  and  independent)  with 
nearly  1 . 1  million  students. 

Today  the  U.S.  population  is  close  to  300  million,  and 
23  percent  of  this  total,  or  approximately  68  million,  are 
counted  as  Catholics.  The  Catholic  school  system,  however, 
although  still  impressively  sizable,  has  shrunk.  The  National 
Catholic  Educational  Association  reports  that  in  2004-5 
there  were  7,799  American  Catholic  schools  (6,574  elemen- 
tary and  1,225  secondary)  with  a  combined  enrollment  of 
2,420,590. 

Rising  costs  have  been  the  main  cause  of  this  shrinkage. 
Ninety  percent  of  the  teachers  in  Catholic  schools  in  1950 
were  sisters,  brothers  or  priests.  Moreover,  many  elemen- 
tary schools  charged  no  tuition  fees;  the  parishes  supported 
the  schools.  Last  year,  95  percent  of  the  teachers  were 
laypersons.  The  salary  scales  in  these  Catholic  schools  do 
not  match  those  of  public  schools  in  wealthy  suburbs,  but  it 
is  still  a  scramble  to  meet  the  payroll. 

All  the  same,  generalizations  must  be  made  with  care, 
because  the  landscape  has  bright  areas  as  well  as  dark.  To 
begin  with,  Catholic  schools  have  more  prestige  today  than 
they  did  in  the  1930's.  Catholic  elementary  schools  in  the 
inner  cities  are  often  judged  superior  to  the  neighborhood 
public  schools  and  are  popular  with  low-income  minority 
families,  whether  Catholic  or  not. 

There  are  also  some  new  seeds  sprouting — small  innova- 
tive urban  schools  serving  particularly  those  low-income 
groups. 

In  1971,  a  small  middle  school  (grades  6  to  8)  was 
opened  at  the  Nativity  Mission  Center  in  lower  Manhattan. 


cism  or  that  no  fault  lines  in  American  society  were 
revealed  in  the  wake  of  Katrina  would  be  the  most  disas- 
trous response  of  all  to  the  wake-up  call  that  the  richest 
nation  in  the  world  has  received  at  the  start  of  a  new  mil- 
lennium. 


Since  then  it  has  served  as  a  model  for  similar  schools  else- 
where. Last  year  there  were  41  of  these  schools,  with  a  total 
enrollment  of  2,500.  This  September,  the  Nativity 
Educational  Centers  Network  will  include  45  schools  in  28 
cities  from  coast  to  coast.  Some  are  single-sex;  some  are 
coed.  All  provide  lower-income  children  with  an  education 
that  will  help  them  win  admittance  to  a  superior  high  school. 

The  Cristo  Rey  Network  is  even  more  recent.  It  is  a 
national  association  of  1 1  high  schools,  six  of  them  founded 
last  year,  that  replicate  a  program  developed  for  Latino  stu- 
dents at  the  Cristo  Rey  Jesuit  High  School  in  Chicago  in 
1996.  More  than  14  religious  orders  and  congregations  are 
sponsoring  these  schools,  and  a  central  office  shares  infor- 
mation and  monitors  allegiance  to  the  schools'  basic  inspira- 
tion. These  schools  combine  a  solid  college  preparatory  cur- 
riculum with  a  corporate  internship  program  that  makes  it 
possible  for  students  to  pay  for  part  of  their  schooling  by 
working  one  day  a  week  in  local  business  offices  that  are 
enthusiastic  cooperators. 

hi  the  Diocese  of  Memphis,  there  has  been  a  develop- 
ment that  is  more  like  a  rebirth  than  a  fresh  sowing.  In  the 
1990s,  Memphis  was  obliged  to  close  a  number  of  schools 
in  impoverished  African-American  neighborhoods.  Since 
1999,  under  the  leadership  of  Bishop  J.  Terry  Steib,  S.VD., 
and  Maiy  C.  McDonald,  the  diocesan  superintendent  of 
education,  seven  of  these  schools  have  been  reopened  and 
are  flourishing.  Last  year,  these  seven  enrolled  800  students. 
A  few  months  ago,  a  segment  on  the  weekly  Public 
Broadcasting  System  program  "Religion  and  Ethics 
Newsweekly"  provided  a  heartening  glimpse  of  these  chil- 
dren tapping  happily  away  on  computers  in  their  up-to-the- 
minute  facilities. 

this  renaissance  was  made  possible  by  an  anonymous 
gift,  described  in  a  local  news  story  as  in  the  multimillions. 
There  may  be  hope  here  for  traditional  diocesan  school 
systems.  In  many  dioceses  bishops  are  making  heroic 
efforts  to  raise  the  dollars  needed  to  keep  going  the 
schools  they  have.  Might  a  general  dedication  to  more 
aggressive  fund-raising  make  it  possible  to  reopen  some  of 
those  schools  closed  by  fiscal  pressures?  When  Pierre 
Teilhard  de  Chardin,  the  Jesuit  paleontologist  and  reli- 
gious thinker,  saw  the  cyclotron  at  Berkeley,  he  remarked 
that  money  is  now  the  lifeblood  of  humanity.  Or  as  the 
comedian  Phil  Silvers  put  it  in  a  down-to-earth  generaliza- 
tion: "Money  is  not  the  question.  It's  the  answer." 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


Katrina  Chronicle 

Pope  Benedict  XVI  has  announced  he  will 
send  Archbishop  Paul  Cordes  to  the 
United  States  to  express  solidarity  widi  the 
victims  of  Hurricane  Katrina  which  rav- 
aged the  Gulf  Coast.  Cordes  is  president 
of  the  Holy  See's  global  charities  agency 
Cor  Unum,  which  means  "one  heart." 

Pope  Benedict,  speaking  at  the  midday 
Angelus  on  Sunday,  Sept.  4,  said  "in  these 
days,  we  all  feel  saddened  because  of  the 
disaster  caused  by  the  hurricane  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  especially  in 
New  Orleans." 

The  pope  added  that  he  is  praying  "for 
die  deceased  and  their  relatives,  for  the 
injured  and  for  die  people  who  have  lost 
their  homes,  for  the  sick,  children  and  the 
elderly."  He  also  extended  his  blessing  to 
"all  those  involved  in  the  difficult  opera- 
tions of  rescue  and  reconstruction." 

Condolences  and  offers  of  help  poured 
in  from  around  the  world.  Cardinal  Keith 
O'Brien  of  Scodand,  speaking  on  behalf  of 
his  country's  Catholics,  extended  to  the 
American  people  "our  deepest  sympathies 
at  the  terrible  loss  of  life  your  country  has 
experienced  in  the  wake  of  Hurricane 
Katrina." 

Writing  to  Bishop  William  Skylstad, 
president  of  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Catholic  Bishops,  Archbishop  William 
O'Brien,  president  of  the  Canadian 
Catholic  Bishops'  Conference,  extended 
the  sympathy  of  the  Canadian  bishops. 
Archbishop  O'Brien  recalled  that  "much 
of  the  area  affected  was  once  part  of  the 
Diocese  of  Quebec"  and  that  "many  of 
our  Acadian  people  found  refuge  in  that 
area  in  time  of  their  expulsion  from  their 
homeland  in  the  mid- 18th  century....  For 
many  Canadians,  that  part  of  your  vast 
land  evokes  profound  emotion." 

hi  response  to  requests  from  the  U.S. 
government  for  blankets,  first  aid  kits, 
water  trucks  and  food  for  the  victims, 
Stavros  Cimas,  environment  commission- 
er for  the  European  Union,  said  the  union 
was  ready  to  contribute  to  U.S.  efforts 
aimed  at  alleviating  the  humanitarian  crisis 
caused  by  Katrina.  In  a  press  statement, 
NATO  also  announced  it  had  received  a 
similar  U.S.  request  for  emergency  assis- 
tance, including  a  half  million  prepared 
meals. 


Among  other  offers  of  assistance  by 
foreign  governments,  Israel  offered  to 
send  a  field  hospital  and  forensic  experts, 
and  it  proposed  Sabbath  prayer  for  the 
victims.  Prime  Minister  Ariel  Sharon  dis- 


Readers  wishing  to  learn  more  or  to 
donate  to  the  victims  of  Hurricane 
Katrina  through  Catholic  Charities 
USA  can  do  so  on  the  World  Wide 
Web  at: 

www.catholiccharitiesusa.org/ 
news/katrina/cfm. 


patched  a  delegation  of  health  and 
defense  ministry  officials  to  confer  with 
their  U.S.  counterparts. 

Out  of  recognition  for  the  unprece- 
dented cost  of  the  disaster  and  the  politi- 
cal burdens  it  places  on  President  George 
W.  Bush,  the  Israeli  government  had 
decided  to  postpone  a  formal  request  for 
development  aid  for  the  Negev  and 
Galilee  as  part  of  the  Gaza  settlement 
withdrawal. 

In  Louisiana,  Archbishop  Alfred  C. 
Hughes  of  New  Orleans,  gathering  with 
other  religious  leaders  and  Governor 
Kathleen  Blanco,  offered  prayers  for  the 


Because  of  disruptions  by  Hurricane 
Katrina,  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  has 
suspended  service  for  all  offices  in 
some  zip  codes  until  further  notice. 
Subscribers  in  these  areas  will 
therefore  not  be  receiving  America 
by  mail  for  an  indefinite  period. 
Access  to  America  on  the  Web 
(www.americamagazine.org)  is  not 
affected  by  this.  When  service  is 
restored,  these  mail  subscriptions 
will  be  extended  by  the  length  of  the 
suspension.  The  zip  codes  currently 
affected  are: 

365xx-366xx  Mobile,  AL 

369xx-393xx  Meridian,  MS 

394xx  Hattiesburg,  MS 

395xx  Gulf  port,  MS 

396xx  McComb,  MS 

700xx-701xx  New  Orleans,  LA 


victims  of  Hurricane  Katrina.  "We  are  so 
overwhelmed  we  do  not  know  how  to 
respond,"  Archbishop  Hughes  said.  "We 
know  all  things  work  together  for  good," 
the  Times-Picayune  reported  the  arch- 
bishop saying;  "If  God  is  for  us,  who  can 
be  against  us?"  The  archbishop  also  visit- 
ed evacuees  housed  in  shelters  in  Baton 
Rouge,  where  he  himself  had  to  take 
refuge. 

From  Washington,  D.C.,  Bishop 
Skylstad  asked  U.S.  dioceses  to  take  up  a 
special  collection  for  the  victims  of  the 
hurricane.  "Most  of  the  affected  dioce- 
ses," Skylstad  said,  "are  Home  Mission 
dioceses,  which  struggle  to  survive  under 
the  best  of  conditions." 

Meanwhile  Catholic  Charities  USA 
worked  with  Homeland  Security  and 
diocesan  Catholic  Charities  agencies  in 
the  devastated  area  to  move  relief  supplies 
and  equipment.  "The  mission  of  Catholic 
Charities  USA,"  said  a  spokeswoman, 
Shelly  Borysiewicz,  "is  to  rebuild  lives: 
our  niche  is  long-term  disaster  response." 
Typical  C.C.U.S.A.  disaster  response  pro- 
grams include  temporary  housing  or 
housing  assistance  and  mental  health 
counseling,  she  explained. 

The  U.  S.  bishops'  conference  also 
announced  that  Catholic  schools  around 
the  country  were  accepting  students  dis- 
placed by  the  massive  storm. 

Dioceses  are  offering  tuition-free  atten- 
dance, free  books  and  backpacks  and 
whatever  else  students  need  to  begin  their 
studies  away  from  home.  Relatives  living 
thousands  of  miles  away  who  are  taking  in 
nieces  and  nephews  from  the  Gulf  Coast 
area  are  finding  their  local  Catholic 
schools  have  agreed  to  help  the  storm's 
victims.  Routine  concerns  about  cost, 
paperwork  and  even  class  size  have  been 
put  aside. 

Sister  Glenn  Anne  McPhee,  the  U.S. 
bishops'  secretary  for  education,  said, 
"Throughout  the  country  there  are  efforts 
to  bring  stability  to  the  students'  lives  by 
providing  them  with  educational  opportu- 
nities so  that  their  schooling  will  be  as  lit- 
tle interrupted  as  possible." 

The  National  Religious  Retirement 
Office  announced  it  was  attempting  to 
help  relocate  elderly  religious  displaced  by 
Katrina.  Sister  Janice  Bader,  coordinator 
of  the  effort,  exlpained  the  office  would 


(. 
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serve  as  a  clearinghouse  to  link  religious 
in  need  of  housing  with  communities 
offering  hospitality  for  the  displaced. 


Pope  Declares  'Full  Visible 
Unity'  as  Ecumenical  Goal 

Sending  greetings  to  a  symposium  of 
Catholic  and  Greek  Orthodox  scholars 
meeting  in  Assisi,  Italy,  on  Sept.  5-7, 
Pope  Benedict  XVI  once  more  under- 
scored the  importance  he  attaches  to 
Christian  unity.  "Seen  as  particularly 
urgent  in  our  time,"  the  pope  wrote,  "is 
the  search  for  full  visible  unity  among  all 
the  disciples  of  Christ,  and  for  this  rea- 
son, there  is  a  need  for  a  more  profound 
spirituality  of  greater  reciprocal  love." 

Referring  to  the  topic  of  the  meeting, 
"The  Eucharist  in  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Tradition,"  the  pope  urged 
forthright  exchange  among  the  partici- 
pating theologians:  "Dialogue  and  con- 
frontation in  truth  and  charity... will  cer- 
tainly make  the  common  faith  emerge,  as 
well  as  those  theological  and  liturgical 
aspects  peculiar  to  the  East  and  West, 
which  are  complementary  and  dynamic 
for  the  building  up  of  the  people  of 
God....  To  achieve  the  full  communion 
of  Christians  must  be  the  objective  for  all 
those  who  profess  faith  in  the  one,  holy, 
catholic  and  apostolic  church,  'faithful 
and  shepherds  alike.'" 


British  Cardinal  Criticizes 
Iraqi  Constitution 

Cardinal  Cormac  Murphy-O'Connor, 
president  of  the  Catholic  Bishops' 
Conference  of  England  and  Wales,  has 
urged  the  British  foreign  secretary,  Jack 
Straw,  to  intervene  with  the  Iraqi  govern- 
ment to  remove  a  clause  from  the  draft 
Iraqi  constitution  that  could  deprive 
Christians  and  other  religious  minorities 
of  their  rights. 

The  archbishop  of  Westminster  made 
the  representation  after  a  protest  by  Iraqi 
church  leaders  to  an  article  of  the  draft 
that  reads,  "No  law  can  be  passed  that 
contradicts  the  undisputed  rules  of  Islam." 
Although  Church  leaders  "do  not  question 
that  Iraq  will  be  an  Islamic  state,  nor 
object  to  Islam  being  considered  one 
source  of  legislation  among  others,"  he 
wrote,  "they  are  most  alarmed  by  the 
phrase"  that  excludes  legislation  contrary 


to  sharia,  that  is,  to  Islamic  law. 

The  problematic  provision,  the  cardinal 
contended,  was  "a  real  threat  to  religious 
freedom"  and  to  hopes  for  stable  democ- 
racy in  a  self-governing  Iraq. 


New  Greek  Patriarch 
Elected  for  Jerusalem 

The  Holy  Synod  of  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Patriarchate  of  Jerusalem  elected 
Metropolitan  Theophilos  of  Thavorio 
(Tabor)  on  Aug.  22  to  replace  the  deposed 
Patriarch  Irenios,  who  had  been  dismissed 
earlier  this  year  following  a  scandal  over 
the  sale  of  land  belonging  to  the  patriar- 
chate. Theophilos,  54,  was  ordained  a 
bishop  by  Irenios  only  last  January. 

The  Jordanian  government  acted  quick- 
ly to  confirm  the  election.  Under  canon 
law,  the  election  must  be  confirmed  by  the 
civil  authorities  of  the  territory  of  the 
patriarchate,  which  includes  Israel  and  the 
Palestinian  Authority,  in  addition  to 
Jordan.  Two-and-a-half  years  passed 
before  Israel  gave  its  approval  to  the  elec- 
tion of  deposed  patriarch  Irenios. 


Solidarity  Marks  Jubilee 

Poland  celebrated  the  25th  anniversary 
of  the  Solidarity  labor  movement  on 


Aug.  3 1  with  a  conference  attended  by 
more  than  20  presidents  and  prime 
ministers.  "We  broke  quite  a  few  of 
the  bear's  teeth,"  said  the  former 
Solidarity  leader  and  Polish  president 
Lech  Walesa,  speaking  of  the  Gdansk 
shipyard  workers'  strike  that  inaugurat- 
ed the  movement.  The  bear  is  the  tra- 
ditional icon  of  the  former  Soviet 
Union. 

The  current  Polish  president, 
Aleksandr  Kwasniewski,  declared  that 
Walesa  and  Solidarity  "made  a  great 
contribution  to  the  democratization  of 
Europe."  He  continued,  "Without 
August  1980. ..Ukraine's  Orange 
Revolution  would  not  have  been  possi- 
ble." 

Pope  Benedict  XVI  spoke  of 
Solidarity's  achievement  as  a  work  of 
"historical  justice."  In  a  tribute  to  the 
union,  he  wrote,  "Not  only  did 
[Solidarity]  bring  about  unimaginable 
political  changes  in  Poland,  setting  the 
Polish  people  on  the  path  to  freedom 
and  democracy,  but  it  also  indicated  to 
other  nations  of  the  former  Eastern 
bloc  the  possibility  to  repair  the  histor- 
ical injustice  that  left  them  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Iron  Curtain." 


From  CNS  and  other  sources.  CNS  photos. 


LECH  WALESA,  FORMER  POLISH  PRESIDENT  and  the  leader  of  the  Solidarity  trade  union  movement, 
poses  with  young  people  at  the  Solidarity  Museum  in  Gdansk,  Poland,  on  Aug.  30.  Representatives  of  30 
governments  as  well  as  human  rights  activists  and  historians  gathered  in  Poland  in  late  August  to  com- 
memorate the  1980  Gdansk  shipyard  strike  in  1980,  which  ended  with  the  birth  of  Solidarity. 
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Krispy  Kremes  and 
'The  Da  Vinci  Code' 

-  BY  JIM  McDERMOTT  - 

The  movie  fades  up  to  the  hushed  tones  of  violins,  the  camera  moving 
dreamlike  through  long  hallways  in  an  enormous,  darkened  museum.  A 
guard  walks  in  the  distance.  We  pause;  the  camera  pans  left.  Before  us,  next 
to  a  sign  written  in  French,  is  the  "Mona  Lisa. "  She  looks  down  on  us  with  a 
combination  of  amusement  and — is  it  fear? 
Onward,  past  Christ  on  the  Cross,  Maty  Magdalene  at  the  to?nb.  A  small  light  appears  in  the 
distance,  perhaps  an  office  of  some  kind.  We  approach,  the  music  building,  while  a  cryptogram 
appears  in  the  center  of  the  screen.  Its  strange  characters  spin  slowly,  fade  and  change,  while  the 
music  quickens.  Before  us  lies  a  small  den  off  the  shadowy  corridors.  The  symbols  slowly  form 
letters;  the  violins  grow  shrill.  An  older  man  sits  beneath  bookshelves  at  a  wooden  desk  lit  by  a 
single  lamp.  The  music  races;  he  looks  up.  Words  emerge:  The  Da  Vinci  Code.  As  horror  dawns 
upon  his  face,  the  strings  quit.  He  raises  his  arm,  as  though  to  block  a  blow.  Cut  to  black. 


JIM  McDERMOTT,  S.J.,  is  an  associate  editor  of  America. 
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was  Mic  a  prosiuuier  vvnais  uic  ucai  wiui  uic  iviiigms 
Templar?  Does  Dan  Brown  hate  the  church?  Why  can't 
women  be  priests?  On  and  on  and  on. 

Still,  I  had  done  plenty  of  research  and  had  some  snap- 
py mini-lectures  ready  to  go.  In  10  minutes  or  less  I  could 
walk  you  through  some  of  the  major  moments  in  early 
church  history,  highlighting  in  particular  both  the  fact  that 


:  early  church  was  a  plurality  of  churches  and  practices 
ther  than  "the  church,"  as  we  tend  to  imagine  it),  and 
2  impact  Constantine  did  (and  did  not)  have  on 
.ristianity.  I  had  a  spiel  on  the  gradual  development  of 
-  New  Testament  canon  and  why  the  Gnostic  gospels 
re  excluded.  I  knew  enough  about  Da  Vinci  to  be  dan- 
*ous,  assorted  nuts  and  bolts  on  the  Knights  Templar, 
s  on  Mary  Magdalene  and  plenty  on  Opus  Dei.  I  even 
J  handouts.  Somebody  get  me  a  gold  star! 
The  problem  was,  no  one  seemed  that  interested  in 
at  I  had  to  say.  Though  I  was  answering  people's  ques- 
ns,  generally  my  responses  were  met  with  polite  resis- 
ice  or  glassy-eyed  stares.  Participants  redirected  expla- 
ions  back  onto  possibilities  ("But  isn't  it  possible  they 
re  married?")  or  onto  their  own  experience  of  the 
ireh  today — the  place  of  women,  church  teachings  on 
uality,  issues  with  ecclesial  authority  and  the  signifi- 
ice  (or  lack  thereof)  of  Jesus'  sexual  status. 
Furthermore,  I  found  that  much  of  what  I  told  them, 
y  had  already  heard.  Many  of  those  in  attendance  had 
d  reviews  or  books  on  The  Da  Vinci  Code  that  quite 
arly  separated  fact  from  fiction  (as  well  as  plenty  of 
sh  that  didn't);  some  had  attended  similarly  focused  lec- 
es.  Attitudes  toward  these  lectures  and  toward  articles 
t  pooh-poohed  the  claims  of  the  book  were  generally 
^ative.  At  one  gathering  in  Milwaukee,  500  people  came 
a  weeknight  to  hear  a  local  scholar  discuss  the  text.  You 
ildn't  ask  for  a  better  crowd.  Yet  afterwards  parishioners 
>ke  of  it  disparagingly.  "What  didn't  you  like?"  I  asked, 
e  persistent  response:  "He  just  talked.  He  didn't  let  us 
•ak." 

What  was  going  on  here?  People  said  they  had  ques- 
ns  they  wanted  answered.  But  then  when  they  were 
en  answers,  they  weren't  satisfied. 

i  Vinci'  and  Donuts 

ecided  to  do  an  experiment  at  my  parish.  I  offered  a 
)-hour  session  on  The  Da  Vinci  Code  on  a  Saturday 
•rning,  called  Da  Vinci  and  Donuts.  Though  it  was 
^ertised  as  another  one  of  these  "Come  and  Get  Your 
lestions  Answered"  roundups,  I  dispensed  with  the 
cA  format.  Instead,  the  morning  was  organized  as  small 
)up/large  group  discussion  built  around  three  topics 
1 1  found  people  often  brought  up:  their  experience  of 
•    church    today;    truth    and    faith;    and  Mary 
iviagdalene/the  Gnostics.  In  each  section  I  began  by  pre- 
senting a  few  open-ended  questions  for  everyone  to  con- 
sider individually.  These  questions  were  tailored  to  fit  the 
desire  people  seemed  to  have  to  explore  possibilities  and 
draw  on  their  own  experiences.  Thus  in  the  section  on  the 
church,  I  asked  people  to  think  of  a  story  from  their  lives 
that  embodied  their  lived  experience  of  church;  to  come 
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music  quickens.  Before  us  lies  a  small  den  off  the  shadowy  corridors.  The  symbols  slowly  form 
letters;  the  violins  grow  shrill.  An  older  man  sits  beneath  bookshelves  at  a  wooden  desk  lit  by  a 
single  lamp.  The  music  races;  he  looks  up.  Words  emerge:  The  Da  Vinci  Code.  As  horror  daw?is 
upon  his  face,  the  strings  quit.  He  raises  his  arm,  as  though  to  block  a  blow.  Cut  to  black. 
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Next  May,  coming  to  a  theater  near  you  and  everyone 
else  in  the  world,  "The  Da  Vinci  Code"  will  be  released. 
Starring  Tom  Hanks  and  Audrey  Tautou  and  directed  by 
Ron  Howard,  the  film  is  a  guaranteed  blockbuster:  sex, 
suspense,  secrecy  and  Catholicism.  Take  a  seat,  boys  and 
girls,  'cuz  this  one's  got  it  all. 

As  this  juggernaut  approaches,  it  seems  a  good  time  to 
consider  what  we  might  learn  from  the  great  interest 
shown  in  The  Da  Vinci  Code,  the  novel  by  Dan  Brown  on 
which  the  film  is  based,  by  adult  Catholics  over  these  last 
18  months.  What  does  people's  ongoing  fascination  with 
this  wacky  story  of  the  Knights  Templar,  Opus  Dei  and  the 
descendants  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jesus  Christ  tell  us?  Further, 
what  opportunities,  if  any,  will  the  coming  year  of  media 
buzz  and  blitz  offer?  Some  bishops  and  a  number  of 
church  organizations  have  condemned  the  book  as  hereti- 
cal; most  scholars  have  scoffed  at  its  outlandish  historical 
claims.  Yet  neither  of  these  approaches  has  adequately 
attended  to  the  sustained  interest  the  book  has  generated. 
The  Da  Vinci  Code  may  be  historical  nonsense  and,  to 
some,  religiously  offensive,  but  the  connection  it  has  made 
with  adult  Catholics  is  undeniable.  In  my  own  experience 
leading  talks  on  the  book,  I  have  found  that  people's  inter- 
est bespeaks  a  great  hunger  for  conversation  about  the 
church  and  their  own  lived  experience  of  the  faith. 
Moreover,  the  successes  and  failures  of  different  approach- 
es to  77??  Da  Vinci  Code  offer  some  suggestions  as  to  how 
the  church  might  proceed  in  meeting  those  desires. 

Hungry  Minds 

After  being  ordained  a  priest  in  the  summer  of  2003,  I 
spent  a  year  working  as  an  associate  pastor  at  the  Gesu 
Parish  in  downtown  Milwaukee,  Wis.  The  Da  Vinci  Code 
emerged  onto  the  scene  sometime  that  fall.  I  was  eager  to 
do  some  lectures.  The  material  was  chic,  hip  and  trendy;  I 
had  just  finished  studying  theology.  Time  to  rock  and  roll. 

Yet  my  first  experience  of  leading  a  talk  was  something 
of  a  stinker.  An  energetic,  articulate  crowd  of  about  70 
people  came  to  a  luncheon  at  Marquette  University,  to 
which  I  had  been  invited  to  talk  about  the  book.  I  began 
by  letting  the  group  share  reactions  and  offer  questions.  It 
was  a  deluge.  Did  Jesus  and  Mary  Magdalene  have  chil- 
dren? Did  Constantine  try  to  suppress  Jesus'  humanity? 
Do  members  of  Opus  Dei  really  beat  themselves?  Is  that 
Mary  Magdalene  in  Leonardo  Da  Vinci's  "Last  Supper"? 
Was  she  a  prostitute?  What's  the  deal  with  the  Knights 
Templar?  Does  Dan  Brown  hate  the  church?  Why  can't 
women  be  priests?  On  and  on  and  on. 

Still,  I  had  done  plenty  of  research  and  had  some  snap- 
py mini-lectures  ready  to  go.  In  10  minutes  or  less  I  could 
walk  you  through  some  of  the  major  moments  in  early 
church  history,  highlighting  in  particular  both  the  fact  that 


the  early  church  was  a  plurality  of  churches  and  practices 
(rather  than  "the  church,"  as  we  tend  to  imagine  it),  and 
the  impact  Constantine  did  (and  did  not)  have  on 
Christianity.  I  had  a  spiel  on  the  gradual  development  of 
the  New  Testament  canon  and  why  the  Gnostic  gospels 
were  excluded.  I  knew  enough  about  Da  Vinci  to  be  dan- 
gerous, assorted  nuts  and  bolts  on  the  Knights  Templar, 
lots  on  Mary  Magdalene  and  plenty  on  Opus  Dei.  I  even 
had  handouts.  Somebody  get  me  a  gold  star! 

The  problem  was,  no  one  seemed  that  interested  in 
what  I  had  to  say.  Though  I  was  answering  people's  ques- 
tions, generally  my  responses  were  met  with  polite  resis- 
tance or  glassy-eyed  stares.  Participants  redirected  expla- 
nations back  onto  possibilities  ("But  isn't  it  possible  they 
were  married?")  or  onto  their  own  experience  of  the 
church  today — the  place  of  women,  church  teachings  on 
sexuality,  issues  with  ecclesial  authority  and  the  signifi- 
cance (or  lack  thereof)  of  Jesus'  sexual  status. 

Furthermore,  I  found  that  much  of  what  I  told  them, 
they  had  already  heard.  Many  of  those  in  attendance  had 
read  reviews  or  books  on  The  Da  Vinci  Code  that  quite 
clearly  separated  fact  from  fiction  (as  well  as  plenty  of 
trash  that  didn't);  some  had  attended  similarly  focused  lec- 
tures. Attitudes  toward  these  lectures  and  toward  articles 
that  pooh-poohed  the  claims  of  the  book  were  generally 
negative.  At  one  gathering  in  Milwaukee,  500  people  came 
on  a  weeknight  to  hear  a  local  scholar  discuss  the  text.  You 
couldn't  ask  for  a  better  crowd.  Yet  afterwards  parishioners 
spoke  of  it  disparagingly.  "What  didn't  you  like?"  I  asked. 
The  persistent  response:  "He  just  talked.  He  didn't  let  us 
speak." 

What  was  going  on  here?  People  said  they  had  ques- 
tions they  wanted  answered.  But  then  when  they  were 
given  answers,  they  weren't  satisfied. 

'Da  Vinci'  and  Donuts 

I  decided  to  do  an  experiment  at  my  parish.  I  offered  a 
two-hour  session  on  The  Da  Vinci  Code  on  a  Saturday 
morning,  called  Da  Vinci  and  Donuts.  Though  it  was 
advertised  as  another  one  of  these  "Come  and  Get  Your 
Questions  Answered"  roundups,  I  dispensed  with  the 
Q&A  format.  Instead,  the  morning  was  organized  as  small 
group/large  group  discussion  built  around  three  topics 
that  I  found  people  often  brought  up:  their  experience  of 
the  church  today;  truth  and  faith;  and  Mary 
Magdalene/the  Gnostics.  In  each  section  I  began  by  pre- 
senting a  few  open-ended  questions  for  everyone  to  con- 
sider individually.  These  questions  were  tailored  to  fit  the 
desire  people  seemed  to  have  to  explore  possibilities  and 
draw  on  their  own  experiences.  Thus  in  the  section  on  the 
church,  I  asked  people  to  think  of  a  story  from  their  lives 
that  embodied  their  lived  experience  of  church;  to  come 
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up  with  a  definition  of  church  as  they  saw  it;  and  to 
describe  in  three  adjectives  or  fewer  the  church  as  they 
wanted  it  to  be  100  years  from  now.  In  the  section  on 
Maty  Magdalene,  people  were  asked  to  consider  what  they 
knew  about  Mary  Magdalene  and  what  difference  it  would 
make  for  them  if  Mary  Magdalene  and  Jesus  had  been 
married. 

After  some  quiet  time  to  consider  these  questions,  peo- 
ple turned  to  the  other  members  of  their  table  for  extend- 
ed small-group  discussion.  This  was  followed  by  large- 
group  conversation,  which  I  facilitated,  noting  patterns, 
challenging  viewpoints  and  throwing  in  some  of  the 
research  I  had  done. 

This  format  proved  a  huge  success.  Small-group  and 
large-group  conversations  among  the  100  participants  were 
so  long  and  energetic  that  we  went  on  for  over  two  hours, 
and  people  inquired  about  further  sessions  on  this  topic  or 
others.  The  room  had  a  nice  spirit  about  it,  too;  though 
people  did  not  always  agree,  there  was  a  lot  of  laughter 
among  us  and  a  sense  of  liberation.  Again  I  noted  the  para- 
dox— people  came  saying  they  wanted  answers,  but  what 
they  most  seemed  to  appreciate  was  the  opportunity  to  ask 
questions  and  explore  possibilities  without  any  final  answers 
being  given.  To  be  able  to  say,  "Well,  what  if  Jesus  was  mar- 
ried?" without  being  dismissed  or  corrected  proved  such  a 
radical  experience  for  many  that  some  worried  that  I  would 
get  into  trouble  for  having  allowed  it  to  go  on.  At  the  same 
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time,  this  format  did  not  seem  to  encourage  false  conclu- 
sions about  Jesus,  the  early  church  or  the  current  hierarchy. 
No  one  left  saying  they  now  had  the  "real  story"  of  Jesus 
and  Mary  Magdalene  as  lovers.  As  far  as  I  could  tell,  they 
just  wanted  the  chance  to  talk  about  it. 

Adult  Education  Today 

It  is  something  of  a  commonplace  in  the  church  today  to 
complain  about  religious  education.  Young  adults  today 
know  nothing,  so  the  argument  goes,  because  the  post- 
Vatican  II  religious  educators  replaced  the  catechism  with  a 
Wonder  Bread  faith,  heavy  on  self-affirmation  and  light  on 
anything  else.  God  is  Jesus  in  his  Birkenstocks,  surrounded 
by  butterflies  and  rainbows,  telling  you  it  frankly  doesn't 
matter  what  you  believe,  as  long  as  you  know  in  your  heart 
of  hearts  that  you're  O.K.  I  need  a  hug. 

Undoubtedly,  mistakes  have  been  made  in  religious  edu- 
cation programs.  I  certainly  couldn't  tell  you  what  we  did  in 
my  CCD.  classes;  I  seem  to  remember  lots  of  glue  on  my 
hands.  Yet  much  of  this  criticism  forgets  that  the  style  and 
substance  of  education  is  always  conditioned  by  one's  situa- 
tion and  stage  of  development.  Our  minds  and  our  experi- 
ences are  different  at  age  8  than  at  16,  and  that  affects  both 
what  we  can  understand  and  how  we  can  understand  it. 
Crayons  and  papier-mache  probably  are  part  of  the  right 
way  to  reach  many  8-year-olds,  even  if  at  30  they  may  not  be 
able  to  remember  what  they  learned  back  then.  Sixteen-year- 
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olds  come  with  different  questions  and  ways  of  thinking  and 
require  new  methods  and  different  goals.  So  in  parishes  the 
preferred  form  of  religious  education  for  adolescents  is  often 
the  youth  group,  which  combines  instruction  with  the  shar- 
ing of  personal  experiences,  with  socializing,  service  work 
and  sometimes  just  plain  horsing  around  as  a  means  to  deep- 
en one's  understanding  and  life  of  faith.  On  the  Pine  Ridge 
Indian  Reservation  in  South  Dakota,  where  I  used  to  work  in 
Red  Cloud  Indian  School,  the  church  youth  group  was 
famous  for  its  frequent  social  outings;  yet  they  were  also  well 
prepared  for  confirmation  and  formed  a  dependable  support 
group  for  one  another  in  dealing  with  the  struggles  of  ado- 
lescence. 

Adulthood  involves  a  number  of  further  stages  of  devel- 
opment, with  their  own  issues  and  needs.  As  adults  we  con- 
tinue to  grow  and  change.  We  persistently  face  new  experi- 
ences— falling  in  love;  gaining  and  losing  jobs;  sustaining  or 
failing  at  marriages;  having  children;  illness;  aging;  the 
deaths  of  friends  and  family.  And  these  events  lead  to  new 
insights  and  provoke  new  questions,  often  the  big  unanswer- 
ables  not  easily  resolved  by  Krispy  Kremes  and  snappy  pat- 
ter. How  am  I  to  understand  my  own  sexual  impulses  and  experi- 
ences? What  kind  of  God  lets  my  child  die?  What  is  the  purpose  of 
my  life?  What  is  the  role  of  different  teachings  of  the  church  in  my 
decisions?  Who  am  I  if  I  can  no  longer  do  my  job,  can  no  longer 
walk,  can  no  longer  remember  so  well?  Wliy  did  my  marriage  fail? 
These  are  subjects  that  can  only  be  mulled  over.  We  talk,  we 
wonder,  we  add  new  data  here  and  there,  and  we  settle  things 
only  gradually  (if  at  all)  and  for  ourselves. 

Religious  education  remains  important  at  any  stage  of 
life.  But  style  and  content  must  fit  the  stage.  Adults  are  not 
blank  slates;  be  they  priests,  theologians,  homemakers  or 
dentists,  they  come  to  the  table  with  wisdom  of  their  own  to 
offer.  Scholars  in  the  field  of  education  have  long  argued 
that  adult  learning  requires  an  open  sharing  of  experience 
and  expertise.  So  the  Catholic  adults  I  have  worked  with  on 
The  Da  Vinci  Code  sought  forums  in  which  to  explore  and 
discuss  the  matters  of  their  lives  and  faith. 

Given  the  excessive  claims  of  the  book,  it  makes  sense 
that  theologians  and  church  leaders  should  look  to  respond 
to  people's  questions  with  lectures  and  articles.  Yet  by  and 
large  I  think  this  approach  has  missed  the  interest  and  needs 
of  its  audience.  The  Da  Vinci  Code  has  proven  so  abidingly 
popular  because  it  raises  many  of  the  issues — authority,  sex- 
uality, the  role  of  women,  the  person  of  Jesus,  truth  and 
secrecy — that  adult  Catholics  yearn  to  discuss;  and  it  does 
so  in  a  provocative,  open-ended  way.  The  author,  Dan 
Brown,  deserves  some  sort  of  award  for  the  further  interest 
he  himself  has  generated  in  interviews,  responding  to  ques- 
tions with  the  dramatic  and  simple  declaration,  "It's  all 
true."  But  in  my  experience  the  book  itself  is  less  the  actual 
subject  of  people's  attention  than  the  occasion  that  speaks  to 


their  questions  and  longings.  Adult  Catholics  do  want  to 
know  about  the  Gnostics  and  Mary  Magdalene  and 
Constantine;  but  first  and  foremost,  they  seek  opportunities 
to  talk  freely  about  their  faith  and  the  contemporary  issues 
of  their  church. 

It  is  worthwhile  to  consider  what  parish  programs  might 
currently  meet  such  needs.  The  Little  Rock  Scripture  Study 
program  and  other  Scripture  study  packages  certainly  offer 
the  possibility  of  an  experience  that  well  combines  instruc- 
tion, sharing  and  personal  exploration.  In  some  places  these 
programs  are  very  successful.  Beyond  them,  however,  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  very  much  used.  Furthermore,  the 
insistence  of  some  in  the  hierarchy  on  certain  nondogmatic 
positions  about  which  a  variety  of  theologically  acceptable 
positions  are  possible,  without  subsequent  discussion  or 
adequate  explanation,  has  led  to  a  sense  among  many 
Catholics  that  conversation  is  somehow  sinful.  In  con- 
demning The  Da  Vinci  Code  church  officials  and  groups  risk 
reinforcing  this  sense  that  open  discussion  somehow  consti- 
tutes an  act  of  unfaithfulness. 

The  Da  Vinci  Code  has  lots  of  problems  in  its  claims,  and 
undoubtedly  the  film  adaptation  will  share  them.  At  the 
same  time,  Catholic  dioceses  and  parishes  would  be  wise  to 
see  the  film  as  an  opportunity.  Adult  Catholics  want  to  talk 
about  their  faith.  The  Da  Vinci  Code  is  well  suited  to  begin 
that  conversation. 
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Catholics  Share 


Why  Don't 


BY  MARTIN  PABLE 

In  these  pages  last  spring,  John  C.  Haughey, 
S.J.,  noted  that  many  of  his  non-Catholic  stu- 
dents are  not  shy  about  making  personal  faith 
statements,  both  in  the  classroom  and  outside. 
Catholic  students,  on  the  other  hand,  seldom  do  so 
("Church-ianity  and  Christ-ianty,"  5/24/04).  These 
Catholic  young  people  will  talk  about  church  issues 
and  controversies  or  about  moral  values,  but  not  about 
their  relationship  with  Christ  or  about  how  they  rec- 
ognize God's  action  in  their  life.  Father  Haughey  sug- 
gested some  reasons  for  this  phenomenon:  a  cultural 
bias  against  evangelicals,  fear  that  such  professions  of 
faith  may  become  mere  formulas  or  the  belief  that  one's 
actions  (attending  Mass,  treating  people  with  care)  are 
the  best  ways  to  express  one's  faith  in  Christ. 

My  own  experience  working  with  parishes  to  help 
parisoners  develop  an  evangelizing  ministry  convinces 
me  that  Catholics  in  general,  not  only  students,  are 
reluctant  to  give  verbal  expression  of  their  faith  in  the  pres- 
ence of  others.  While  I  agree  with  Father  Haughey's  analysis, 
I  believe  there  are  a  number  of  other  reasons  that  explain  why 
Catholics  tend  not  to  share  their  faith. 

These  reasons  are  historical.  When  Catholics  in  the 
United  States  emerged  from  their  immigrant  experience, 
they  did  not  easily  forget  the  iscrimination  their  parents  or 
grandparents  had  to  endure  in  this  country  in  earlier  genera- 
tions. Now,  having  received  a  quality  education  and  desiring 
mil  acceptance  into  the  professional  and  corporate  worlds, 
"evangelization"  or  "Christian  witness"  were  far  from  the 
minds  of  second-  or  third-generation  Catholics.  They  were 
hesitant  to  acknowledge  their  Catholicism,  much  less  to  share 
it  with  peers. 

Most  Catholics,  moreover,  have  come  to  accept  the 
American  value  of  pluralism:  "Live  and  let  live."  It  seems 
socially  ungracious  and  theologically  unacceptable  to  "talk 
religion"  around  the  water  cooler  or  at  the  bowling  alley. 
This  attitude  is  reinforced  when  Catholics  encounter  the 
kind  of  "in  your  face"  evangelism  of  some  Christian  evangel- 
icals or  Jehovah's  Witnesses.  And  there  is  a  further  reason  for 
the  reluctance  to  share  faith:  many  contemporary  Catholics 
have  grown  up  without  clear  knowledge  of  their  beliefs  and 

MARTiN  PABLE,  O.F.M.CAP.,  is  a  retreat  director  at  St.  Anthony 
Retreat  Center,  Marathon,  Wis.,  and  author  of  Reclaim  the 
Fire:  A  Parish  Guide  to  Evangelization  (Ave  Maria  Press,  2002). 


what  underlies  them.  So  they  feel  inadequate  to  explain  or 
defend  them  if  challenged.  Add  to  this  the  fallout  from  the 
sexual  abuse  scandals,  including  the  loss  of  credibility  of 
church  authorities,  and  you  have  a  multitude  of  reasons  why 
Catholics  find  it  daunting  to  share  their  faith  in  public  ways. 
And  anyway,  isn't  one's  religion  a  private  matter? 

but  the  gospel  will  not  let  us  off  so  easily.  According  to 
Matthew,  Jesus  gathered  the  disciples  together  and  gave 
them  what  is  often  called  "the  great  commission,"  to  go  into 
the  whole  world  and  make  disciples  of  all  the  nations  (Mt 
28:18-20).  The  words  are  similar  in  Mark  (16:15-16)  and  in 
Luke  (24:46-49).  Jesus  makes  it  clear  that  the  church  does 
not  exist  for  its  own  sake.  It  has  a  mission,  a  purpose.  It  must 
not  let  the  world  forget  Jesus  Christ.  It  must  continue  to 
make  him  known  and  to  proclaim  his  teachings  everywhere 
until  time  is  no  more. 

The  first  Christians  took  this  mission  very  seriously. 
Nonbelievers  were  struck  by  the  joy  and  love  rippling 
through  this  new  community,  with  the  result  that  "every 
day  the  Lord  added  to  their  number  those  who  were  being 
saved"  (Acts  2:47).  What  was  the  process  whereby  this  hap- 
pened? My  own  speculation  goes  something  like  this.  The 
first  Christian  converts  lived  their  newfound  faith,  not  in  an 
ostentatious  way,  but  in  ways  that  were  convincing.  Their 
Jewish  and  Gentile  neighbors  observed  how  the  Christians 
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were  devoted  to  their  families,  were  conscientious  in  their 
jobs,  did  not  go  along  with  the  immoral  sexual  practices  of 
the  time  and  reached  out  in  care  to  those  who  were  poor  or 
sick.  And  they  did  all  this  with  a  spirit  of  joy  and  peaceful- 
ness. 

At  some  point  the  Jew  or  Gentile  neighbor  would  say: 
"You've  changed.  What's  happened  to  you?"  The  new 
Christian  would  say,  "You're  right — I've  come  to  know 
Jesus  Christ,  and  it's  made  all  the  difference."  "Well,  tell  me 
about  him."  And  the  Christian  would  tell  the  stoiy  of  Jesus. 
If  the  other  person  were  ready  (and  touched  by  divine 
grace),  he  or  she  would  say:  "That's  what  I'm  looking  for. 
What  do  I  need  to  do?"  The  Christian  would  then  intro- 
duce the  person  to  the  community  and  later  to  the  catechu- 
menate.  I  do  not  think  there  were  many  mass  conversions 
after  Pentecost.  Rather,  most  people  found  their  way  into 
the  church  through  the  authentic  witness  and  one-to-one 
connections  with  believing  Christians. 

This  same  basic  process  is  relevant  for  today.  For  the 
past  1 5  years  I  have  been  teaching  a  course  in  parishes  that 
I  call  "How  to  Share  Your  Faith  Without  Being 
Obnoxious."  As  with  those  first  Christians,  the  starting 
point  is  living  our  faith  before  we  talk  about  it.  We  need  to 
be  prayerful  persons  who  nourish  our  faith  by  reading 
Scripture  and  participating  in  the  Sunday  Eucharist.  We  are 
devoted  to  our  families  and  are  conscientious  in  our  work. 


We  treat  people  with  dignity  and  respect.  We  share  our 
time  and  resources  with  the  less  fortunate.  We  do  not 
engage  in  negative  speech  or  back-stabbing.  We  try  to  cre- 
ate a  positive  and  peaceful  attitude  in  our  environment. 
This  is  what  Pope  Paul  VI  called  "the  wordless  witness  of 
your  life,"  the  very  first  act  of  evangelization.  He  went  on  to 
say  that  this  witness  raises  questions  in  people's  minds;  it 
prompts  them  to  wonder  what  motivates  and  inspires  us. 
They  may  be  moved  to  ask  us.  And  at  that  point  we  need  to 
be  ready  to  share  our  faith. 

Most  often  this  will  not  take  the  form  of  answering 
direct  questions,  but  rather  of  sharing  worries  or  problems. 
People  will  sense  they  can  talk  to  us.  So  the  next  skill  in 
sharing  faith  is  the  ability  to  listen  well.  A  variety  of  scenar- 
ios can  be  imagined.  Someone  confides  a  worry  about 
health  problems.  A  parent  is  upset  about  a  son  or  daughter's 
behavior.  A  spouse  is  troubled  by  tensions  in  marriage. 
Someone  is  worried  about  rumors  of  downsizing  in  the 
company  and  possible  layoffs.  Someone  is  grieving  over  the 
loss  of  a  loved  one  or  a  broken  relationship.  A  teen  is  feel- 
ing left  out  of  a  peer  group.  Instead  of  giving  some  easy 
advice  or  pious  cliche,  we  listen  carefully  and  respond  in  an 
empathic,  nonjudgmental  manner.  Perhaps  we  ask  a  few 
questions  to  clarify  the  situation,  so  that  the  person  feels 
understood  and  accepted. 

This  is  already  a  healing  and  evangelizing  action.  But 
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often  we  can  go  farther.  Scripture  exhorts  us,  "Should  any- 
one ask  you  die  reason  for  this  hope  of  yours,  be  ever  ready 
to  reply,  but  speak  gently  and  respectfully"  (1  Pt  3:15-16). 
The  simplest,  most  direct  form  this  can  take  is  to  share  our 
own  story.  We  do  not  need  to  have  an  abundance  of  biblical 
texts  handy  in  order  to  evangelize  or  share  our  faith.  Our 
greatest  resource  is  our  own  spiritual  experience.  All  of  us, 
if  we  think  about  it,  have  had  moments  in  which  we  knew 
we  were  in  the  presence  of  God,  were  touched  or  helped  or 
encouraged  or  healed  by  God,  were  brought  up  short  or 
deeply  comforted  by  hearing  or  reading  a  Bible  passage  or 
listening  to  a  Christian  song.  Often  the  encouragement  or 
help  came  through  some  person;  yet  we  were  convinced  it 
was  really  God  who  brought  it  about.  That  is  what  we  share 
with  the  one  who  has  opened  up  to  us:  "You  know,  I've  been 
through  something  like  that  in  my  own  life.  And  what 
helped  me  most  was  my  faith  in  God  (or  Jesus)."  Then  we 
go  on  to  explain  briefly  what  happened. 

The  beauty  of  this  approach  is  that  it  is  simple  and  non- 
invasive. We  do  not  argue.  We  do  not  boast.  We  do  not 
"talk  theology."  We  simply  share  our  own  experience. 
When  we  are  finished,  we  give  the  other  person  a  chance  to 
respond.  Perhaps  this  is  as  far  as  that  person  is  willing  to  go 
at  this  point,  which  is  fine.  The  questioner  has  had  a  good 
experience  of  being  listened  to  and  understood.  In  encoun- 
ters like  these,  we  give  people  something  to  think  about.  We 
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can  promise  to  pray  for  them,  invite  them  to  talk  again, 
exchange  phone  numbers.  If  they  show  interest  in  learning 
more,  we  can  invite  them  to  a  church  service,  a  Bible  study 
group,  maybe  even  to  a  meeting  of  inquirers  as  part  of  a 
parish's  Christian  initiation  process  for  adults.  If  they  have  a 
question  we  are  unable  to  answer,  we  offer  to  find  out  for 
them.  Whatever  the  outcome,  a  seed  has  been  planted. 
There  has  been  a  graced  encounter. 

we  catholics  keep  hearing  that  we  need  to  move  beyond 
our  reticence  and  our  habit  of  "keeping  our  faith  to  our- 
selves." We'are  called  to  be  more  mission-driven,  more  will- 
ing to  risk  some  degree  of  discomfort  in  order  to  further  the 
message  of  Christ.  But  we  have  not  been  taught  that  there 
are  ordinary,  simple  ways  to  share  our  faith.  There  are  large 
numbers  of  people  who,  while  not  practicing  any  particular 
religion,  are  nevertheless  searching  for  some  higher  pur- 
pose, for  something  to  believe  in.  Our  Catholic  faith  is  a 
treasure  that  we  are  able  to  share  with  such  seekers.  Despite 
all  the  church's  problems,  Catholicism  continues  to  have  an 
appeal,  to  be  almost  fascinating,  for  many  people.  This  is 
true  even  of  nonpracticing  Catholics.  While  some  want 
nothing  more  to  do  with  the  church,  the  majority  have  just 
lost  their  connection  with  Catholicism.  The  faith  still  slum- 
bers within  them  and  may  be  reawakened.  Some  research 
has  found  that  at  least  one-third  of  inactive  Catholics  would 
like  to  reconnect  with  the  church,  but  they  are  reluctant  to 
make  the  first  move.  They  are  waiting  for  an  invitation,  for 
some  sign  that  they  will  be  welcomed. 

The  approach  described  above  provides  an  easy  entree 
for  people  who  are  searching.  It  assumes,  however,  that  the 
seeker  will  initiate  the  conversation  by  sharing  some  prob- 
lem or  concern.  Sometimes  faith-sharing  will  require  a 
more  assertive  approach.  I  have  met  Catholics  who  do  not 
hesitate  to  initiate  spiritual  conversations,  though  not  in  a 
heavy-handed  way.  They  will  say  to  one  or  several  people, 
"We  had  a  special  program  at  Mass  last  Sunday,"  and  then 
go  on  to  describe  it.  Or,  "Our  church  had  an  interesting 
speaker  the  other  night."  "Did  you  read  that  article  (or 
watch  that  television  program)"  about  some  spiritual  topic? 

The  purpose  of  all  these  gestures  is  not  to  "make  con- 
verts" or  "fill  the  pews."  It  is  simply  to  open  doors,  to  let 
others  know  that  our  faith  has  made  a  positive  difference  in 
our  lives,  and  that  God's  love  and  saving  help  are  available 
to  them  as  well.  Above  all,  we  share  our  faith  because  it  is  a 
gift  entrusted  to  us  by  the  Lord  Jesus.  It  is  an  act  of  faithful 
stewardship. 

I  remember  a  cartoon  of  the  ascension  of  Jesus.  As  he  is 
returning  to  heaven,  the  apostles  are  looking  up  and  saying, 
"Lord,  what  if  we  fail?  Do  you  have  a  back-up  plan?"  And 
the  risen  Christ  answers,  "No — all  I've  got  is  you!"  That  is 
not  a  joke.  It  is  a  sobering — and  exciting — reality.  0 
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BY  ROBERT  P.  MALONEY 


MY  DEAR  YOUNGER  BROTH- 
ERS AND  SISTERS: 
I  write,  as  an  older  brother, 
to  encourage  you.  Last 
month  more  than  a  million  young 
Catholics  gathered  with  Pope  Benedict 
XVI  in  Cologne  for  World  Youth  Day. 
Twenty-five  thousand  of  them  were  from 
the  United  States.  The  Lord  entrusts  the 
future  of  the  church  to  young  people  like 
them  and  you. 

Our  countryman  Walt  Whitman 
once  wrote: 

Youth,  large,  lusty,  loving, 
youth,  full  of  grace,  force,  fascination.... 
Day  full-blown  and  splendid 
day  of  the  immense  sun,  action,  ambition, 
laughter.... 

In  that  spirit  I  urge  you  to  use  the  gifts  of 
youth  to  be  fully  alive,  actively  responsi- 
ble members  of  the  church  and  alert  citi- 
zens of  the  world  community. 

Many  factors  beyond  your  control 
will  shape  the  future,  but  your  response  is 
crucial  to  the  vitality  of  the  church  and  its 
j  role  in  the  world.  Sixty-four  percent  of 
I  the  world's  population  is  under  the  age  of 
■  25.  In  some  places,  particularly  in  the 
\  West,  religious  practice  has  declined  dra- 
j  matically  among  young  people.  In  Rome, 
'  where  I  lived  until  recently,  it  is  almost 

ROBERT  P.  MALONEY,  CM.,  who  until  recent- 
ly served  as  the  superior  general  of  the 
Congregation  of  the  Mission,  is  now  on 
sabbatical  in  Washington,  D.C.  He  is  the 
author  of  many  articles  on  spirituality. 


Angela  Colnon,  17,  holds  a  candle  in  the  early  morning  hours  of  Aug.  21  at  Marienfeld,  near 
Cologne,  Germany,  during  the  celebration  of  World  Youth  Day.  . 
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for  a  young  person  to  say,  "I'm  not  a  believer."  Practice  has 
fallen  beneath  10  percent  in  Italy.  In  Spain,  in  the  last  five 
years,  it  has  declined  to  13  percent.  In  France,  some  esti- 
mate it  at  1  percent.  How  many  young  people  in  the  United 
States  believe  and  live  out  their  beliefs?  One  astute  writer 
says  this:  "The  great  problem  confronting  the  churches 
today  is  indifference:  the  massive  absence  of  God  from  so 
much  of  the  contemporary  world — with  all  the  final  empti- 
ness, religious  cynicism,  or  meaninglessness  of  that  experi- 
ence." 

Though  there  are  significant  differences  in  various  parts 
of  the  world,  young  people  increasingly  have  the  following 
characteristics  in  common: 

•  Deepening  immersion  in  an  information  culture. 
Most  young  people  do  not  grow  up  in  a  Catholic  culture, 
where  their  environment  and  a  stable  family  setting  support 
religious  values.  Many  spend  more  time  each  week  before 
the  television  than  they  do  in  school. 

•  Plasticity.  Rapid  change  is  woven  into  the  fabric  of 
contemporary  life.  A  century  ago  most  people  lived,  worked 
and  died  in  their  home  town.  Today,  people  change  jobs, 
homes  (and  sometimes  spouses  or  religious  commitments) 
frequently.  Of  course,  the  positive  side  of  this  plasticity  is 
flexibility,  the  capacity  to  change,  be  formed  and  grow. 

•  Hesitancy  in  making  commitments.  A  young  woman  I 
know  recently  told  me  that  she  would  never  get  married  in 
the  church.  She  said  that  she  couldn't  imagine  saying  that 
her  marriage  was  forever.  The  word  "forever"  sticks  in  the 
throat  of  many  young  people.  They  have  seen  too  many 
broken  marriages,  too  many  divided  families  and  too  many 
fractured  religious  commitments. 

•  Yearning  love.  Young  people  long  to  know  how  to 
love.  The  desire  for  significant  relationships  occupies  a 
huge  space  in  their  psyches.  In  fact,  a  counselor  once  told 
me  that  for  many  young  people,  this  is  the  only  item  on 
their  agendas.  Many  too  are  drawn  toward  transcendence. 
They  are  ultimately  unsatisfied  in  the  relationships  they 
experience.  They  yearn  for  a  love  that  goes  beyond  their 
everyday  experience  of  love. 

Contemporary  society  often  attempts  to  sell  youth  the 
wrong  dream:  money,  the  triumphant  Lone  Ranger,  the 
need  to  have  more  of  everything  and  to  have  it  now,  perfect 
sex.  Who,  then,  are  the  models  young  people  seek  to  imi- 
tate: Jesus,  the  Virgin  Mary,  Mother  Teresa,  the  saints  and 
martyrs?  Or  are  they  more  likely  to  be  LeBron  James,  Julia 
Roberts,  Denzel  Washington  and  Maria  Sharapova? 

To  use  the  play  on  words  of  one  contemporary  writer, 
we  live  in  an  era  of  "clashing  symbols."  The  values  that  our 
faith  presents  often  collide  against  those  that  our  culture 
promotes,  with  a  discordant  clang. 

So  I  urge  you  to  sing  a  new  song.  What  might  that  song 
be  like? 
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Sing  a  deeply  spiritual  song. 

This  seems  quite  obvious,  but  nothing  is  more  important. 
To  quote  St.  Paul  (Rom  13:14),  all  Christian  life  aims  at 
"putting  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  For  the  Christian, 
Jesus  is  the  absolute  center.  "I  am  the  way,  the  truth  and 
the  life,"  he  says;  "no  one  comes  to  the  Father  except 
through  me....  I  am  the  vine....  I  am  the  gate....  I  am  the 
shepherd....  I  am  the  light....  I  am  the  true  bread  come 
down  from  heaven.  The  one  who  feeds  on  my  flesh  and 
drinks  my  blood  will  live  forever." 

I  encourage  you  to  make  a  commitment  today  that  will 
slowly  change  your  life.  Spend  a  quarter-hour  each  day 
with  the  Lord  in  silent,  meditative  prayer.  This  is  not  an 
easy  commitment  to  keep  in  the  midst  of  a  busy  schedule 
at  school  or  at  work  or  at  home.  But  find  a  place  where,  in 
the  words  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  you  can  shut  the  door 
on  the  noise  of  the  world  and  talk  to  the  Lord  and  listen 
to  him.  Read  a  short  passage  from  the  New  Testament  and 
ask  the  Lord:  "Lord,  what  are  you  saying  to  me?  What  do 
you  want  me  to  do  today?" 

If  you  learn  to  live  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  love 
him  deeply  and  ponder  his  word,  then  you  will  surely  sing 
a  deeply  spiritual  song  in  life. 

Let  your  song  be  not  a  solo,  but  a  chorus. 

Learn  to  pray  with  and  work  with  others  too.  Pope  John 
Paul  II  wrote  this:  "Our  Christian  communities  must 


become  genuine  'schools'  of  prayer,  where  the  meeting 
with  Christ  is  expressed  not  just  in  imploring  help  but 
also  in  thanksgiving,  praise,  adoration,  contemplation, 
listening  and  ardent  devotion,  until  the  heart  truly  'falls 
in  love.'  Intense  prayer,  yes,  but  it  does  not  distract  us 
from  our  commitment  to  history:  by  opening  our  heart 
to  the  love  of  God  it  also  opens  it  to  the  love  of  our 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  makes  us  capable  of  shaping  his- 
tory according  to  God's  plan"  (Novo  Millemiio  Ineunte, 
No.  33). 

Our  prayer  together  should  lead  to  action  together. 
Divorced  from  action,  prayer  can  turn  escapist.  It  can 
lose  itself  in  fantasy  and  create  illusions  of  privatized 
holiness.  On  the  other  hand,  service  divorced  from 
prayer  can  become  shallow.  It  can  have  a  driven  quality 
to  it.  It  can  become  an  addiction. 

A  healthy  spirituality  is  at  its  best  when  it  holds 
prayer  and  action  in  dynamic  tension  with  each  other. 

Let  it  be  a  song  of  service  to  the  world. 

Because  of  rapid  transportation  and  communication,  the 
world  community  is  becoming  smaller.  At  the  same  time, 
the  gap  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  is  becoming  larger. 
It  is  hard  for  most  of  us  here  in  the  United  States  to  imag- 
ine the  terrible  imbalance  in  the  distribution  of  this 
world's  goods,  because  we  rarely  come  face  to  face  with  the 
poorest  of  the  poor. 
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Let  me  give  you  j  ne  example.  Not  long  ago,  Time 
magazine  published  some  remarkable  statistics  about  Africa. 
The  question  posed  w  as  this:  What  percentage  of  the  pop- 
ulation in  various  African  countries  lives  on  less  than  $1  a 
day?  The  answer  might  surprise  you: 


ton  o*o 

91% 

Ethiopia 

85% 

Chad 

82% 

Zambia 

80% 

Tanzania 

79% 

Niger 

74% 

Angola 

73% 

Somalia 

72% 

There  are  millions  of  people  on  every  continent  who 
live  in  dire  poverty.  In  the  spirit  of  today's  church,  make  the 
poor  a  key  element  in  your  vision  of  the  world,  in  your  spir- 
ituality. Find  practical  ways  of  serving  the  poor  as  you  study 
or  work  now  and,  later  on,  wherever  you  may  be.  Always  ask 
yourself:  What  is  the  need  of  the  poor  person  crouched  in 
the  doorway  of  the  building  nearby?  What  is  the  AIDS 
patient's  most  acute  pain?  What  does  the  sick  person  at 
home  or  in  a  hospital  yearn  for?  What  are  other  young  peo- 
ple calling  out  for  in  the  school  I  attend  ? 


Sing  a  liberation  song. 

Be  a  bearer  of  good  news!  Bring  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
with  you  wherever  you  go.  In  the  presence  of  a  person 
filled  with  God's  Spirit,  people  come  alive.  They  dream 
new  dreams  and  see  new  visions.  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
inflames  something  in  their  hearts.  They  begin  to  hear 
the  deepest  voices  of  reality.  They  begin  to  see  the  possi- 
bility of  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth.  They  become 
freed  from  the  inner  bonds  that  hold  them  back  and 
eager  to  pour  out  their  lives  with  a  new  generosity. 

Sing  this  liberation  song  with  others  too.  Join  youth 
groups  and  form  youth  groups.  Become  a  multiplying 
agent  of  God's  Spirit,  an  ambassador.  Pass  on  generously 
to  others  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  that  you  yourself  have 
received. 

When  others  are  afraid  as  they  look  to  the  future,  say 
to  them,  as  Jesus  says  to  you:  Do  not  be  afraid  when  some 
chaos  upsets  the  orderly  patterns  of  your  life,  because  I 
can  build  a  level  road.  Do  not  be  afraid  when  darkness 
descends  upon  you,  because  I  can  make  light  shine  in  the 
darkness.  Do  not  be  afraid  if  your  numbers  as  believers 
become  smaller,  because  I  can  raise  up  a  multitude  from 
a  faith-filled  remnant.  Do  not  be  afraid  when  death 
approaches,  because  I  have  overcome  death.  I  am  with 
you.  I  have  come  to  set  you  free. 
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Let  yours  be  a  wake-up  song  to  the  world. 

At  one  of  their  synod  meetings,  the  world's  bishops  wrote 
this  rousing  message  to  young  people: 

You,  young  people,  you  are  "sentinels  of  the 
morning...."  How  is  the  Lord  of  history  asking 
you  to  build  a  civilization  of  love?  You  have  a  keen 
sense  of  what  honesty  and  sincerity  require.  You 
do  not  want  to  be  caught  up  into  divisive  ethnic 
struggles  nor  poisoned  by  the  gangrene  of  corrup- 
tion. How  can  we  be  disciples  of  Jesus  together 
and  put  into  practice  Christ's  teaching  on  the 
Mount  of  the  Beatitudes? 

In  the  ancient  and  medieval  worlds,  sentinels  stood 
guard  on  the  city  walls,  looking  toward  the  East  to  catch 
the  first  glimpse  of  the  rising  sun.  Since  there  were  no 
clocks  or  bell  towers  in  those  days,  they  beat  a  drum  or 
rang  a  gong  to  wake  up  the  city. 

In  a  Christian  worldview,  the  rising  sun  is  Jesus,  the 
risen  Lord.  How  I  urge  you  to  rouse  the  world  to  his 
presence!  Do  not  settle  for  indifference.  Do  not  be  lulled 
to  sleep  by  a  continual  hunger  for  material  possessions  or 
an  overabundant  diet  of  them.  Be  aware  of  the  presence 
of  Jesus  the  risen  Lord,  the  rising  sun,  and  develop  a  pro- 
foundly Gospel-centered,  service-centered  spirituality  in 
your  life. 

Join  with  other  young  people  in  living  a  courageous- 
ly evangelical  life  to  help  create  a  world  where: 

•  charity  reigns  among  you  and  then  radiates  out  to 
others,  especially  the  poor; 

•  you  support  one  another  as  friends  and  enjoy  one 
another; 

•  you  speak  the  truth  with  sincerity,  humility  and 
constancy; 

•  you  pray  faithfully  and  share  your  prayer  naturally 
with  others; 

•  you  listen  well  and  discern  the  will  of  God  with  oth- 
ers; 

•  you  encourage  one  another  to  renounce  immediate 
gratification  for  the  sake  of  life's  more  important  goals. 

Over  2,500  years  ago,  reflecting  gratefully  on  the 
mystery  of  God,  the  composer  of  one  of  the  psalms  cried 
out  (Ps  27:5),  "I  will  sing  and  make  music  for  the  Lord." 
I  encourage  you  today  to  sing  a  new  song.  Sing  a  deeply 
spiritual  song,  not  a  solo,  but  a  harmonious  symphony,  a 
song  of  service,  a  liberation  song,  a  wake-up  song  to  the 
world.  Let  your  song  be  a  rousing,  beautiful  hymn,  a 
great  chorus  resounding  to  the  glory  of  God  and  ringing 
out  as  good  news  for  the  world.  0 
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Faith  in  Fo< 


The  Secret  Gi&  That 
From  Compassion 


ome: 


BY  PATRICIA  DAHL 


AFTER  I  SPENT  30  years  raising 
children  full  time,  an  unexpect- 
ed change  in  our  family's  cir- 
cumstances made  it  necessary 
for  me  to  obtain  employment  so  that  my 
family  of  seven  could  be  provided  with 
health  insurance.  In  spite  of  my  college 
degree,  I  quickly  learned  that  I  was  "unde- 
sirable" for  employment;  my  age,  lack  of 
marketable  skills  and  blank  resume  all 
contributed  to  the  slaniming  of  many 
doors  in  my  face.  This  was  an  interesting 
experience  for  me,  because  I  had  been 
considered  quite  "desirable"  during  the 
years  when  I  had  volunteered  so  actively  in 
my  community. 

Our  regional  Catholic  Disabilities 
Services,  however,  did  show  an  interest  in 
me,  explaining  they  were  in  need  of 
employees  with  one  attribute:  compassion. 
They  pay  a  very  low  hourly  rate  but  offer 
an  excellent  family  health  insurance  bene- 
fit plan.  The  position  they  offered  me  was 
that  of  residence  counselor,  and  it  is 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  extremely 
disabled  adults.  Since  my  family  had  been 
without  health  insurance  for  over  a 
month,  I  was  frantic  with  worry,  and 
although  I  was  not  sure  what  a  residence 
counselor  did,  I  was  grateful  to  be  offered 
any  job  and  accepted  with  gratitude. 

The  day  I  visited  the  home  for  dis- 
abled adults  to  which  I  would  be  assigned, 
and  was  being  shown  around  by  a  supervi- 
sor, a  door  opened  behind  me  and  out  of  a 
dark  space  popped  a  little,  dark-skinned 
man,  quite  deformed — and  stark  naked!  I 
almost  fainted.  When  I  looked  askance  at 
my  supervisor,  she  laughed  and  said,  "Oh, 
that's  resident  Jack  Barker,  and  he  hates  to 
wear  clothes." 

rifled  beyond  my  wildest  imagin- 
.  I  entered  the  training  program,  hop- 
ing tha  I  would  be  capable  of  doing  the 


PATRiCiA  dahl  is  a  freelance  writer  in  Averill 
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job  and  delivering  personal  care  to 
extremely  disabled  persons.  Training 
taught  me  how  to  meet  all  their  personal- 
care  needs.  I  spent  hours  reading  the  legal 
files  of  the  residents,  learning  of  maladies, 
I.Q.'s  that  run  from  below  20  to  35,  and 
years  spent  in  state  institutions — usually 
from  age  2  on. 

The  training  classes  were  rather  over- 
whelming, so  I  paid  a  visit  to  my  "soul  sis- 
ter," Linda,  my  longtime  best  friend  and  a 
woman  with  spiritual  depth  shared  by  few. 
She  listened  as  I  poured  out  my  tears  and 
fears.  I  described  the  residents'  physical 
infirmities,  verbal  and  mental  limitations 
and  their  total  dependence  on  caretakers. 
When  I  was  done  trying  to  convince 
Linda  that  I  could  not  do  this  job,  she 


insisted  that  I  could — because  the  resi- 
dents of  the  home  are  simply  "large  chil- 
dren," she  said,  and  certainly  I  "had  good 
experience  taking  care  of  children."  That 
was  it. 

My  friend  also  gave  me  a  book  by  the 
Rev.  Henri  Nouwen,  entitled  Here  and 
Now:  Living  in  the  Spirit,  telling  me  that 
Henri  left  a  full  professorship  at  Harvard 
University  and  went  to  a  home  in  Canada 
to  pastor  disabled  people  like  mine.  In  this 
marvelous  book,  he  wrote  about  having  a 
disabled  gentleman  assigned  to  him  for 
several  hours  a  day: 

During  the  first  few  weeks,  I  was 
mostly  afraid,  always  worrying 
that   I   would    do  something 
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wrong....  But  gradually  I  relaxed 
[and]  as  the  weeks  passed  by,  I  dis- 
covered how  I  had  come  to  look 
forward  to  my  two  hours  with 
Adam....  I  experienced  gratitude 
for  having  him  as  my  friend.... 
Even  though  he  couldn't  speak  or 
even  give  sign  of  recognition, 
there  was  real  love  between  us. 

I  chose  to  work  the  overnight  shift, 
from  1 1  p.m.  to  9  a.m.,  so  I  would  be 
home  for  my  teenagers  during  the  day. 
My  duties  included  bathing,  dressing  and 
providing  all  personal  care  needed  by  any 
resident,  preparing  meals,  mopping  floors, 
cleaning  bathrooms,  laundering  residents' 
clothing  and  serving/feeding  them  break- 
fast. I  quickly  realized  how  right  my  friend 
was:  30  years  as  a  mother  had  prepared  me 
well  for  this  position. 

Soon  after  I  started  the  job,  Jack 
Barker,  the  gentleman  who  had  popped 
out  of  the  dark  room  and  startled  me  on 
my  first  visit  there,  was  assigned  to  me. 
After  I  finished  bathing  and  dressing  him 
in  the  morning,  with  care  taken  with  the 
side  of  his  skull  that  is  all  caved  in  (from 
a  fall  from  a  fourth-floor  window  when 
he  was  2  years  old),  I  brought  him  to  the 
dining  room  for  breakfast.  Almost 
immediately  my  supervisor  appeared  and 
asked  the  staff,  "Who  dressed  Jack?" 

"I  did,"  I  mumbled,  concerned  I  had 
done  something  wrong.  "Sorry,"  she 
said,  "Jack  has  to  wear  an  adult  diaper  to 
his  day  program."  I  hadn't  been  told. 

So  as  I  took  Jack  (who  is  46)  by  the 
hand  to  get  him  back  to  his  room,  he 
stiffened  completely.  It  was  a  struggle  to 
lead  him  away  from  the  dining  room  and 
back  to  his  bedroom,  then  undress  him, 
get  the  diaper  on  and  dress  him  again.  As 
I  was  putting  on  his  socks  the  second 
time,  I  only  then  noticed  a  wide,  deep 
scar  encircling  one  of  his  ankles.  It  was 
indented,  the  tissue  above  the  scar  being 
wider  and  fuller,  as  if  something  had 
restricted  the  growth  of  his  leg  just  above 
his  foot. 

After  getting  the  job  done  and  serv- 
ing Jack  his  breakfast — which  included  a 
second  cup  of  coffee  for  what  I  had  put 
him  through  that  morning — I  asked 
another  staff  member,  "What  is  that 
scarring  around  Jack's  ankle?"  "Oh,"  she 
said  nonplussed,  "that's  from  his  being 
shackled  to  the  bed  for  all  the  years  he 


was  institutionalized." 

At  that  moment  I  came  to  under- 
stand clearly  that  caring  for  Jack,  and  the 
other  residents,  was  indeed  a  special 
privilege.  I  was  humbled. 

Jack,  who  is  mute  (though  he  loves  to 
hum),  does  respond  to  me — as  do  all  of 
the  residents,  in  some  slight  way — when 
I  pray  over  him,  and  them,  at  bedtime. 
He  lies  in  bed  perfectly  still  with  his  eyes 
closed,  but  squeezes  my  hand  when  I 
make  the  Sign  of  the  Cross  upon  his 
forehead,  praying  the  little  prayer  I  used 
to  say  over  my  five  kids  every  night: 
"Jack,  I  bless  you  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit.  May  God's 
own  peace  be  with  you  and  your 
guardian  angel  at  your  side  all  night 
long.  Good  night,  Jack;  God  loves  you — 
and  I  love  you  too." 

In  Here  and  Now,  Henri  Nouwen 
reminds  us  that  Jesus  does  not  say  to  us 
in  Scripture,  "Blessed  are  those  who  care 
for  the  poor."  He  says,  "Blessed  are  the 
poor."  Now  I  understand  that  great 
blessings  are  coming  to  me  from  loving 
these  holy,  pure,  yet  severely  disabled 
people. 


In  Scripture  Jesus  tells  us  to  serve,  and 
he  promises  us  the  reward  of  joy.  Yet  the 
world  teaches  us  to  believe  that  money, 
power  and/or  worldly  success  will  bring  us 
joy.  My  experience  serving  disabled  per- 
sons has  brought  me  to  the  truth:  joy  is  not 
the  world's  gift  to  give.  Joy  is  God's  gift, 
and  it  is  given  to  anyone  who  serves  anoth- 
er with  compassion.  Or  as  Nouwen  writes, 
"Joy  is  the  secret  gift  of  compassion." 

In  the  early  hours  of  dawn,  I  am  filled 
with  joy  when  I  find  myself  waking  Jack 
Barker  with  a  song,  singing  "Good  morn- 
ing to  you,"  at  which  he  grins  toothlessly 
as  he  hums  along  on  one  note.  Then  he 
reaches  out  his  hand  to  me  for  support  as 
he  painfully  gets  out  of  bed.  After  eight 
hours  of  working  through  the  night  for 
my  disabled  family,  I  wonder  how  it  can  be 
possible  to  feel  such  energy  and  joy  in  the 
morning. 

I'm  convinced  it  is  grace,  God's  grace. 
These  "poor,"  broken  persons  are  equally 
God's  beloved  sons  and  daughters,  deserv- 
ing of  the  service  and  loving  care  they 
receive.  That  is  why  the  joy  derived  from 
caretaking  permeates  one's  soul.  It's  a  joy 
that  always  brings  surprises.  E5 
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Film 


On  the  Rocks 


BY  RICHARD  A.  BLAKE 


"March  of  the  Penguins"  is  a  new  documentary  film  by  Luc  Jacquet. 


CAN  YOU  FIND  a  connection 
between  these  three  state- 
ments? 1.  Hollywood  com- 
plains that  box-office  is  way 
down  this  summer.  2.  When  I  was  looking 
around  for  material  for  another  film  col- 
umn that  might  interest  America  readers, 

I  was  driven  to  a  month-old  documentary 
about  penguins.  3 .  Even  with  the  matinee 
discount,  the  ticket  cost  $8,  and  the  show 
began  with  20  minutes  of  commercials. 
Does  it  take  a  Louis  B.  Mayer  or  Samuel 
Goldwyn  to  recognize  the  industry's  prob- 
lem? As  Homer  Simpson  might  say, 
"D'oh."  And  then  he  might  pop  another 
DVD  into  his  laptop. 

I'm  not  complaining  about  my  journey 
o  birdland.  March  of  the  Penguins  won 

I I  e  i  iver  from  the  opening  titles.  Normally, 

great  fan  of  National  Geographic 

Richard  a.  blake,  s.j.,  is  professor  of  fine 
arts  and  c  f  the  film  studies  pro- 

gram at  Bos+  College,  Chestnut  Hill, 
Mass. 


nature  documentaries  on  television,  which 
seem  to  be  an  endless  repetition  of  things 
eating  other  things.  Almost  nobody  gets 
eaten  in  this  film.  A  leopard  seal  does  make 
a  brief  appearance  late  in  the  film  and  finds 
lunch  among  the  flock,  but  someone  had 
to  keep  the  franchise  open.  At  least  the  film 
makers  spared  us  the  gory,  gustatory 
details  in  order  to  keep  the  G  rating. 

Although  the  film  has  little  violence,  it 
is  drenched  in  sex.  Leave  it  to  the  French. 
Luc  Jacquet,  a  biologist  turned  film  maker, 
traces  the  mating  rituals  of  the  emperor 
penguins  of  Antarctica  in  fascinating  detail. 
This  is  not  the  easiest  place  in  the  world  to 
stir  the  passions,  but  a  chilly  atmosphere 
doesn't  deter  the  penguins.  They  are  stub- 
born critters.  As  the  voice-over  narration 
by  Morgan  Freeman  explains,  their  conti- 
nent was  once  a  lush  landscape  that  sup- 
ported all  manner  of  plant  and  animal  life. 
As  the  continent  drifted  toward  the  pole, 
all  their  neighbors  left  or  simply  died  out. 
The  penguins  dug  in  their  flippers  and 
refused  to  move.  They  adapted  magnifi- 


cently to  their  changing  environment  and 
took  sole  possession  of  a  land  no  one  else 
wanted. 

The  story  begins  at  the  shoreline  as 
winter  begins  to  settle  in.  The  penguins, 
we  learn,  are  birds  who  harbor  delusions 
about  being  fish.  They  swim  on  truncated 
wings  that  serve  as  fins  and  fatten  glorious- 
ly on  the  abundant  seafood  near  the  ice 
shelf.  After  five  years  of  pre-adolescent 
latency,  the  urge  strikes  them,  and,  like  our 
mutual  ancestors,  the  lizards,  they  pop  out 
of  the  water  and  onto  the  ice  to  begin  a  70- 
mile  trip  inland  to  find  a  suitable  mate. 
The  nonstop  journey  takes  20  days  and  20 
nights.  While  evolution  served  them  so 
well  in  providing  feathers  and  body  fat  to 
protect  them  against  the  cold,  it  let  them 
down  in  another  respect.  In  the  water  they 
move  like  manic  submarines,  but  their 
stumpy  legs  and  top-heavy  bodies  are  ill 
suited  to  land  travel.  They  waddle  like 
grotesquely  obese,  stoop-shouldered  wait- 
ers in  impeccable  tuxedos,  and  they  are  not 
beyond  slipping  on  the  ice  and  falling  flat 
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on  their  tail  feathers.  Also,  their  sense  of 
timing  is  not  so  hot,  since  they  start  their 
journey  in  early  March,  the  beginning  of 
the  merciless  polar  winter. 

There's  method  in  their  March  mad- 
ness, however.  They  are  not  as  comical  or 
foolhardy  as  we  might  think.  They  know 
that  they  need  a  secure  environment  for 
the  ordeal  ahead.  Ice  near  the  shoreline  is 
treacherous;  it  advances  and  recedes  with 
the  seasons — such  as  they  are  in  Antarctica. 
A  shift  in  the  ice  cover  could  open  a  crack 
that  would  swallow  both  the  nesting  bird 
and  the  egg.  Inland  they  can  put  solid 
ground  under  their  bottoms,  and  what's 
more,  they  pick  an  inland  nesting  ground 
that  is  located  next  to  a  huge  glacier  that 
provides  some  slight  relief  from  the  relent- 
less wind  and  cold.  As  the  camera  cranes 
upward,  the  single-file  line  of  march 
extends  into  the  horizon  as  thousands,  if 
not  tens  of  thousands,  continue  their 
relendess  journey  across  the  snow  into  the 
interior.  In  a  program  note,  I  learned  that 
the  penguins  have  found  only  four  places 
on  the  entire  continent  suitable  for  their 
amatory  activities. 

When  they  finally  arrive,  they  turn  the 
plateau  into  a  vast  singles  bar.  They  wander 
through  the  crowd,  checking  out  one 
another,  and  if  they  find  someone  who 
looks  good,  they  engage  in  the  ritual  small 
talk.  One  can  almost  hear  them  ask,  "Come 
here  often?"  The  chatter  is  important,  since 
sound  enables  them  to  identify  each  other, 
even  after  long  absences.  Once  they  make 
the  commitment,  they  are  monogamous,  at 
least  for  the  duration  of  the  mating  season. 
Away  from  the  ocean,  the  penguins  have  no 
food  supply  whatever.  It  is  not  only  the 
production  of  the  egg  that  drains  the  hen's 
strength  and  takes  a  third  of  her  body 
weight,  but  she  has  not  had  food  in  over 
100  days.  To  avoid  starvation,  soon  after 
she  lays  her  enormous  egg,  she  entrusts  it 
to  her  mate  and  begins  a  long  trek  back  to 
the  shore  in  search  of  food.  Once  she  has 
reached  the  sea  and  gorged  on  fish,  the  hen 
waddles  back  to  the  nesting  ground,  where 
the  male  now  faces  starvation  himself. 
During  the  family  reunion,  the  hen  dis- 
gorges enough  nourishment  for  both  her 
chick  and  her  mate,  who  then  begins  his 
own  urgent  journey  to  the  shore.  By  the 
time  he  returns,  spring  is  near,  the  chicks 
are  relatively  self-sufficient  and  the  entire 
flock  returns  en  masse  to  the  sea,  where  the 
families  are  dissolved  forever. 


the  artistry  of  Luc  Jacquet  raises  this  story 
of  survival  to  the  level  of  art.  His  cine- 
matographers,  Laurent  Chalet  and  Jerome 
Maison,  have  created  a  beautiful  palette  of 
blue  and  white,  and  despite  its  horrifying 
bleakness,  through  their  camera  the  land- 
scape achieves  a  majestic  but  hideous  love- 
liness all  its  own.  With  the  use  of  telephoto 
lenses,  they  capture  these  magnificent  crea- 
tures in  remarkable  close-ups.  We  see,  for 
example,  the  delicate  ballet  as  the  hen 
transfers  her  fragile  egg  from  the  protective 
folds  of  her  own  body  to  those  of  the  male. 
Their  scaled  claws  cradle  their  precious 
cargo  to  keep  it  from  contact  with  the  ice, 
since  the  extreme  cold  would  certainly 
doom  the  chick  developing  within.  In  addi- 
tion to  their  high-tech  cameras,  the  pho- 
tographers have  nature  on  their  side.  Since 
the  penguins  have  no  predators  on  land, 
they  had  no  fear  of  their  human  visitors. 
They  behave  in  front  of  the  camera  like 
eager  contestants  searching  for  their 
moment  of  fame  on  a  reality  television  pro- 
gram, and  some  few  even  wander  over  by 
themselves  to  inspect  their  guests  and  their 
strange  paraphernalia. 

The  narration,  written  by  Jordan 
Roberts,  raises  this  film  several  notches 
above  the  standard  nature  documentary.  It 


walks  that  very  fine  line  that  invites  person- 
al involvement  with  the  penguins,  yet  it 
avoids  anthropomorphizing  them  into  sen- 
timental cartoon  characters  more  suited  to 
children's  fiction.  It  speaks  of  fidelity  and 
self-sacrifice,  virtues  that  certainly  resonate 
in  the  human  realm,  without  centering  in 
on  a  particular  pair  of  birds  and  treating 
them  like  a  human  couple.  It  points  out  the 
value  of  community  by  showing  how  the 
males,  facing  both  starvation  and  bitter 
cold,  huddle  together  with  their  eggs  in 
groups  of  hundreds,  taking  turns  in  the 
interior  of  their  massed  bodies,  and  it  com- 
ments that  those  separated  from  the  flock 
will  almost  certainly  perish.  Thus  it  points 
up  a  moral  without  moralizing.  That's  a 
rare  accomplishment. 

"March  of  the  Penguins"  was 
released  in  late  June  with  little  fanfare 
and  has  reached  very  few  theaters  in 
comparison  with  other  summer  films. 
Yet  it  has  survived  and  produced 
respectable  profits  week  after  week  in  the 
harsh  environment  of  commercial  film 
marketing,  just  like  the  emperor  pen- 
guins in  the  barren  wasteland  of 
Antarctica.  If  one  has  a  taste  for  ironic 
parables,  that  may  be  the  true  moral  of 
the  story.  0 
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A  generation  ago,  the  rock  band  The 
Who  venerated  and  mocked  their  spiritu- 
ally restless  Baby  Boomer  peers  in  their 
song  "The  Seeker,"  bragging  that  "I've 
got  values  but  I  don't  know  how  or  why." 
According  to  a  major  new  study  of 
teenagers  and  religion,  spiritual  seekers 
have  all  but  vanished,  but  that  feisty  quip 
about  values  is  as  true  as  ever. 

Soul  Searching  is  a  major  sociological 
report  about  the  faith  lives  of  American 
teenagers.  The  authors  (the  respected 
sociologist  of  religion  Christian  Smith, 
who  teaches  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  assisted  by 
Melinda  Lundquist  Denton)  present  the 
results  of  the  most  comprehensive  study  of 
teenage  faith  ever  attempted.  Over  3,300 
teens  were  surveyed  by  phone,  and  anoth- 
er 267  were  subjects  of  personal  follow-up 
interviews. 

Through  summary  charts,  brief  bio- 
graphical narratives  and  rich  quotations, 
the  authors  present  a  clear,  surprising  pic- 
ture of  contemporary  teenage  faith.  Far 
from  being  "spiritual  but  not  religious" 
seekers,  teens  are  inordinately  conven- 
tional in  their  faith.  They  profess  to  enjoy 
being  religious,  or  at  least  they  lack  suspi- 
cion about  it.  Mostly  they  believe  what 
their  parents  believe,  affirm  "seeking"  in 
theory  but  almost  never  do  it  in  practice 
and  do  not  bother  to  talk  to  one  another  in 
depth  about  faith  or  to  be  too  concerned 
about  what  their  professed  traditions  actu- 
ally teach.  They  do  not  want  to  offend 
publicly  anyone  else's  faith  (or  lack  there- 
of); they  want  to  believe  only  what 
"works"  for  them.  And  teens,  the 
researchers  discovered,  want  religion  to 
provide  them  with  health  and  wealth,  an 
American-style  happiness. 

Smith  and  Denton  coin  a  phrase  for 
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this  faith:  moralistic  therapeutic  deism.  By 
this  they  mean  that  teens  like  to  make 
value  judgments  but  are  highly  inarticulate 
in  defending  them;  they  use  their  faith  to 
further  their  own  sense  of  individual  enti- 
dement;  and  they  imagine  God  as  indif- 
ferent to  or  unable  to  be  involved  in 
worldly  affairs  in  general,  or  their  own 
moral  decisions  in  particular.  The  teen 
credo  that  cuts  across  denominations  is: 
Believe  what  you  need  to  believe  in  order 
to  fulfill  yourself.  Far  from  inventing  this 
new  religion,  however,  they  learned  it 
from  their  culture  through  their  moralis- 
tic, therapy-oriented  deist  parents. 

A  (darkly)  humorous  subtheme  in  the 
book  is  that  teen  religious  devotion  is 
highly  correlated  with  positive  personal 
and  social  outcomes.  The  more  religious 
teens  are,  the  more  they  have  good  rela- 
tionships with  parents,  healthy  self- 
esteem,  success  in  work  endeavors  and  are 
generally  "well-adjusted."  The  authors 
admit  that  perhaps  moralistic  therapeutic 
deism  bears  partial  responsibility  for  these 
outcomes. 

Catholic  teens  come  out  the  worst  of 
all  Christian  groups  in  this  study,  far 
behind  the  high  measures  of  religious 
devotion  among  conservative  Protestants 
and  others.  In  a  finding  that  will  surprise 
no  one  who  has  spent  time  with  churched 
and  unchurched  young  Catholics,  Smith 
and  Denton  argue  that  these  teens  are  at 
best  only  marginally  literate  in  their  reli- 
gion or  involved  in  it.  The  authors  suggest 
that  the  Catholic  Church  should  not  be 
surprised  by  this  embarrassing  showing, 
when  it  has  invested  so  little  of  its  overall 
resources  in  reaching  youth  and  does  not 
measure  its  own  excellence  in  its  relation- 
ship to  younger  generations. 

Because  theologians  often  smuggle  in 
sociological  claims  dressed  as  truth,  it  is 
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probably  only  fair  that  sociologists  make 
theological  assertions,  too.  But  the  reader 
should  be  careful  in  this  regard.  Soul 
Searching  offers  interpretations  of  the  data 
and  exhortations  to  pastoral  action  that  are 
too  frequently  theologically  uncritical, 
ahistorical  or  simply  uncreative.  For 
example,  they  too  quickly  categorize  cer- 
tain teen  professions  of  faith  as  New  Age, 
biblical  or  orthodox.  They  also  needlessly 
box  teens  in  with  some  questions — by  ask- 
ing, for  example,  whether  or  not  the  whole 
of  a  faith  tradition  must  be  believed  (an  ill- 
conceived  and  useless  dichotomy). 

The  authors  seem  to  have  little  appre- 
ciation for  the  vicissitudes  of  everyday 
faith  manifested  by  all  people,  not  only 
teens.  To  heighten  a  sense  of  crisis,  for 
example,  Smith  and  Denton  fall  back  on 
vague  references  to  "historically  ortho- 
dox" teachings  contained  in  official  doc- 
trines that  are  not  being  learned  by  today's 
teens,  as  if  a  narrow  canon  of  teachings 
was  at  some  verifiable  point  in  the  past 
believed  by  all  or  most  of  the  faithful  in 
the  same  way.  Tellingly,  they  never  con- 
sider that  contemporary  teen  belief  may 
have  something  substantially  spiritually 
constructive,  not  just  alarming,  to  teach 
the  larger  church. 

Despite  these  theological  defects,  this 
study  is  illuminating  and  essential  reading 
for  anyone  who  interacts  with  teenagers 
today.  Soul  Searching  is  a  landmark  work 
that  should  lead  to  serious  self-examina- 
tion in  families,  schools  and  faith  commu- 
nities across  the  country.  Smith  and 
Denton's  bold,  readable  and  challenging 
interpretation  of  what  teens  actually 
believe  leaves  none  of  us — least  of  all  teens 
themselves — with  the  option  of  a  dismis- 
sive "whatever."  Tom  Beaudoin 
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yet  to  be  elects  ;  ■  Cardinal 

Scola  was  on  the  papabik  list. 

Needless  to  say,  Scola,  the  patriarch  of 
Venice,  did  not  become  pope.  At  least  not 
this  time  around.  But  at  age  64,  this  for- 
mer rector  of  the  Lateran  Pontifical 
University  and  author  of  numerous  publi- 
cations may  well  he  on  the  short  list  the 
next  time  the  church  awaits  white  smoke. 

Scola,  who  for  20  years  taught  at  the 
John  Paul  II  Institute  for  Studies  on 
Marriage  and  the  Family,  laments  that  the 
church  has  not  developed  an  adequate 
theology  of  marriage  and  has  had  even  less 
to  say  about  a  theology  of  family  life.  To 


be  sure,  canon  law  speaks  of  contracts  and 
impediments,  moral  theology  has  its  long 
list  of  sexual  sins,  spirituality  talks  of  fami- 
ly prayer  and  pastoral  care  addresses  prob- 
lems that  plague  marriages  and  families. 
Systematic  theology,  however,  has  until 
recendy  largely  neglected  this  pervasive 
part  of  Christian  life. 

John  Paul  II  recognized  this  deficien- 
cy and  devoted  several  documents  to  it. 
He  urged  theologians  to  show  how  mar- 
riage and  family  are  related  to  the  Trinity, 
Christology,  ecclesiology,  sacraments,  sal- 
vation and  so  forth. 

In  The  Nuptial  Mystery,  Scola  takes  up 
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the  task.  Developingjohn  Paul's  celebrated 
"Theology  of  the  Body,"  he  holds  that  sex- 
uality is  fundamental  to  the  meaning  of  cul- 
ture. Where  some  hold  that  culture  is  a 
product  of  economic  forces  or  biological 
adaptation,  Scola  argues  that 
marriage/family  is  the  determining  factor 
in  culture.  For  example,  he  states  that  con- 
traception is  the  most  important  character- 
istic of  our  disjointed  postmodern  culture, 
since  it  separates  love,  sex  and  procreation. 
He  worries  that  wide-scale  cloning  in  the 
future  will  be  more  destructive  than  the 
atomic  bomb,  because  it  annihilates  the 
very  meaning  of  being  human. 

In  recent  decades,  theologians  have 
developed  liberation  theology,  feminist 
theology,  transcendental  theology,  post- 
modern theology  and  so  on.  Scola  propos- 
es to  let  "marriage  and  family"  serve  as  the 
interpretative  key  for  doing  what  might  be 
called  "nuptial  theology." 

Thus  he  highlights,  instead  of  gloss- 
ing over,  those  parts  of  the  Scriptures  and 
tradition  that  say  God  is  father  and  Christ 
is  son  or  that  Christ  is  bridegroom  and  the 
church  is  bride.  He  analogizes  the  hypo- 
static union  of  two  natures  in  Christ  to  a 
"spousal  union."  The  Eucharist,  as  the 
supreme  act  of  Jesus'  self-gift,  illuminates 
sexual  intercourse  as  complete  and  total 
self-giving. 

Reciprocally,  Scola's  nuptial  theology 
rethinks  earthly  realities.  For  example, 
while  traditional  theology  understood 
sexuality  as  what  we  share  with  the  birds 
and  bees,  Scola  says  that  one  cannot  posi- 
tively understand  sexual  difference  and 
unity  without  understanding  the  Trinity. 
Similarly,  Christians  should  understand 
the  man-woman  pair  as  derived  from  the 
Christ-church  pair. 

This  new  approach  builds  on  two  the- 
ological innovations.  Where  the  tradition 
said  that  the  "image  of  God"  refers  to  our 
rationality,  John  Paul  II  claimed  that  our 
sexuality  is  also  part  of  the  imago  Dei. 
Second,  where  Augustine  and  Aquinas 
thought  it  "absurd"  to  use  family  as  a 
model  of  the  Trinity,  John  Paul  II 
described  family  as  authentically  imago 
Trinitatis.  For  Scola,  the  connection  in 
each  case  is  that  sexuality  comes  to  mean 
reciprocity,  and  spousal  love  is  taken  as 
the  primary  analog  for  all  levels  of  love. 

In  the  heat  of  argument,  I  recently 
asked  a  feminist  theologian  whether  she 
would  be  a  woman  in  heaven.  To  my  sur- 
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prise,  she  replied  she  was  not  sure.  Her 
reservation — paralleling  Paul's  claim  that 
in  Christ  there  is  no  male  or  female,  no 
slave  or  free — was  that  sexuality  is  not 
that  central  to  being  human.  Not  so  for 
Scola.  Sexual  difference  is  one  of  the 
essential,  irrevocable  polarities  of  being 
human. 

Shortly  thereafter,  I  listened  to  anoth- 
er Catholic  theologian  give  a  paper  on 
whether  there  will  be  sexual  intercourse  in 
heaven.  Her  answer  was  emphatic:  Yes! 
What  is  interesting  is  that  her  answer 
would  flow  from  Scola 's  theology.  He 
argues  that  love,  sexuality  and  fecundity 
are  "inseparable"  and  that  marriage  and 
family  are  "essential"  for  a  spiritual  sub- 
ject's personal  fulfillment. 

Nevertheless,  he  suggests  that  we  will 
be  celibate  in  heaven.  Like  most  theologies 
that  stress  the  importance  of  sexuality,  his 
theology  bends  over  backward  when  it 
comes  to  celibacy.  While  he  usually  argues 
from  analogy,  on  this  issue  he  stresses  para- 
dox. For  him,  as  for  John  Paul  II  before 
him,  the  "summit"  of  nuptiality  is  virginity. 
In  turn,  sexually  active  married  people 
should  be  detached  "virgins."  Such  lan- 
guage obscures  more  than  it  enlightens, 
and  it  points  to  a  major  weakness  of  the 
book. 

The  theme  of  nuptial  mystery  was 
developed  in  good  part  to  buttress  the 
church's  sexual  norms.  The  problem  is 
that  this  theology  tends  to  prove  too 
much.  For  example,  since,  according  to 
Scola,  sexual  love  and  difference  are  essen- 
tially related  to  procreation,  does  the 
church  err  in  teaching  "responsible  par- 
enthood" or  in  letting  infertile  couples 
marry?  Similarly,  Paul  VTs  teaching  on 
"inseparability"  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  spouses  who  intend  contraception — 
whether  artificial  or  through  natural  fami- 
ly planning — do  not  really  love  each  other. 

Cardinal  Scola  may  be  our  next  pope. 
If  that  happens,  we  will  have  a  pope  with 
doctorates  in  theology  and  philosophy  but 
also  one  at  ease  with  poetry  and  literature. 
We  will  have  an  au  courant  member  of  the 
hierarchy  who  acknowledges  that  the 
magisterium  appears  more  often  than  not 
as  "antiquated  or  obsolete."  hi  the  mean- 
time, we  have  a  pioneer  in  the  theology  of 
marriage  and  family  who  offers  a  new  way 
of  doing  theology,  namely,  seeing  God 
through  the  lens  of  the  "nuptial  mystery." 

Edward  Vacek 
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Specimen  Days  (the  ritk  of  Whitman's 
1882  memoirs-cui  ctions)  begins 
with  "In  the  Machine,"  a  mostly  horrific 
tale  of  Manhattan  as  a  belching  inferno  of 
dark  Satanic  mills.  Among  the  wretches 
trapped  in  it  are  a  12 -year-old  holy  fool 
named  Lucas  and  Catherine,  the  pregnant 
whore-with-a-heart-of-gold  fiancee  of 
Lucas's  dead  brother  Simon  (crushed  to 
pieces  in  a  terrible  industrial  accident).  The 
weirdly  precocious  Lucas  has  somehow 
managed  to  obtain  and  memorize  the  con- 
tents of  Leaves  of  Grass,  which  he  spouts 
w  ith  oracular  solemnity  on  every  conceiv- 
able occasion.  The  lad  (who  bumps  into 
WTutman  on  Broadway  and  receives  por- 


tentous instructions  from  him  to  head 
north)  replaces  his  brother  in  a  steel  plant, 
w  here  he  proves  quite  competent;  but  he  is 
increasingly  obsessed  by  the  fantasy  that 
the  stamping  machine  he  operates  is  trying 
to  summon  him  to  join  his  brother  in  the 
next  world,  and  that  all  machines,  including 
those  in  the  textile  factory  where  Catherine 
works,  are  lethal,  sucking  mouths.  The 
conclusion  combines  horror  and  redemp- 
tion in  an  apocalyptic  scene  reminiscent  of 
the  Triangle  Shirtwaist  fire  in  1911. 

The  next  tale,  "The  Children's 
Crusade,"  reads  like  a  fancy  "Law  and 
Order"  episode,  with  Cat,  a  black  forensic 
psychologist,  trying  to  solve  the  mystery  of 
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young  boys  who  go  around  blowing  up 
themselves  and  their  single  adult  victims 
with  amateurish  pipe  bombs.  (These  kids 
also  quote  Whitman,  though  more  spar- 
ingly.) They  are,  it  develops,  being  sent  out 
on  their  lethal  mission  by  a  demented  old 
woman,  who  rescued  them  when  they  were 
abandoned  as  infants  and  trained  them  to 
be  terrorists.  This  absurdly  articulate  fiend 
is  an  eco-freak  and  all-purpose  radical  who 
has  plastered  all  the  walls  of  her  apartment 
with  quotations  from — guess  who?  How 
anyone  could  associate  such  mayhem  with 
Whitman  defies  comprehension;  but  in  any 
event  the  sharp,  but  tenderhearted,  38- 
year-old  Cat  tracks  down  (actually,  gets 
tracked  down  by)  the  last  remaining  pre- 
pubertal suicide  bomber.  On  an  impulse, 
she  leaves  her  land  and  sympathetic  white 
lover,  withdraws  $1,000  from  an  A.T.M. 
and  takes  an  Amtrak  train  south  with  the 
rescued  boy  on  a  blind  mission  that  by  the 
final  page  is  beginning  to  look  deeply  omi- 
nous. 

The  last  novella,  "Like  Beauty,"  goes 
beyond  boring  in  its  (ca.  A.D.  2150) 
account  of  a  New  York  turned  into  a  night- 
marishly  dystopian  theme  park.  The  hero  is 
a  "simulo"  (part  robot,  part  human)  named 
Simon,  whose  job  is  to  beat  up  masochistic 
tourists  in  Central  Park  who  are  willing  to 
pay  for  a  sexually  flavored  mugging.  The 
City,  as  you  might  suspect,  has  been  taken 
over  by  a  very  Evil  Empire  ("The 
Council");  and  when  Simon  befriends  a 
Nadian  nanny  called  Catareen  (Nadians,  by 
the  way,  are  a  congenial  race  of  lizard-like 
bipeds  who  have  fled  to  earth  from  another 
planet  after  enduring  unspeakable  suffering 
there),  who  shares  his  rebellious  propensi- 
ties, they  have  to  flee  the  City,  pursued  by  a 
Star  Wars-y  killer  drone  firing  death  rays. 

Having  barely  gotten  over  the  George 
Washington  Bridge  into  the  bucolic,  unpo- 
liced  territory  of  New  Jersey,  Simon  (who 
constantly  quotes  you-know-who)  and 
Catareen  travel  by  hijacked  Mitsubishi, 
Winnebago  and  aerial  "pod"  to  Denver, 
home  of  Simon's  original  designer,  Emory 
Lowell.  Lowell  is  about  to  launch  a  space- 
ship to  escape  the  hopelessly  poisoned  con- 
fines of  the  United  States,  but  Simon  feels 
guilty  about  going  along  because  Catareen 
is  dying  (no  one  even  knew  that  she  was 
old)  all  by  herself.  The  book  ends  with 
Simon  making  his  fateful  choice. 

What  is  going  on  here?  Cunningham 
dedicates  Specimen  Days  to  the  memory  of 
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his  mother;  and  Ik  tedly  quotes 

lines  129-30  from  Leaves  of  Grass:  "All 
goes  outward  and  onward,  nothing  col- 
lapses/And to  die  is  different  from  what 
anyone  supposed,  and  luckier."  That 
might  apply  both  to  Dorothy 
Cunningham  and  to  various  characters 
who  succumb  to  death  in  all  three  of  her 
son's  stories.  So  maybe  the  point  is  that, 
despite  the  wretched  tenor  of  the  lives 
lived  and  ended  here,  Whitman's 
robust,  all-accepting  optimism  offers 
some  sort  of  hope.  Or  that  New  York 
(whither  Cunningham  has  moved  from 
California)  has  always  been,  despite  its 
feisty  vitality,  a  macabre  "Unreal  City"  a 
la  T.  S.  Eliot.  Or  is  this  all  an  updated 
"Love  is  best,"  with  grisly  effects  trying 
to  hide  the  book's  basic  sentimentality? 

Who  knows?  What  seems  certain  is 
that,  for  all  the  soft-and-fuzzy  advance 
reviews  ("Hours"  film  producer  Scott 
Rudin  has  already  optioned  the  new 
book),  Specimen  Days  is  a  botched  experi- 
ment— and  one,  it  is  fair  to  say,  that  would 
make  the  good  grey  poet  spin  in  his 
grave — in  Harleigh's  Cemetery,  Camden, 
N.J.,  far  away  from  Cunningham's  psy- 
chotic Manhattan.  Peter  Heinegg 
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priesthood  through  seminary  programs  and  ongoing  formation. 

To  sign  up  for  your  future 

call  410.323.5072  or  visit  www.sulpicians.org  today. 


Vatican  II  Forty  Years  Later 

Legacy,  Leadership  and  Unfinished  Business  Friday  &  Saturday,  September  23-24,  2005 
Live  interview  on  Friday,  September  23: 

Judy  Woodruff  with  council  participants  Bishop  Remi  Joseph  DeRoo,  Gregory  Baum, 
Gustavo  Gutierrez,  Robert  Pelton,  Martin  E.  Marty  and  author  Carmel  McEnroy 

{Guests  in  Their  Own  House:  The  Women  of  Vatican  II). 

Woodruff  event  free  and  open  to  the  public.  Registration  for  full  conference  includes 
concert  tickets  for  SAVAE,  the  San  Antonio  Vocal  Arts  Ensemble  Saturday. 
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The  magazine  for  thinking  Catholics 
and  those  who  care  what 
Catholics  think. 


America 

Biodiversity 
and  the  Holy  Trinity 
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The  Future 
Church 


As  a  committed  witness  to  gospel  values, 
America  provides  a  unique  bridge  between 
the  secular  and  the  religious. 

Turn  to  our  award-winning  magazine  for 
news,  reviews,  and  commentary  presented 
from  an  ethical  and  faith-filled  perspective. 

Subscribe  now  and  join  the  thousands 
of  other  readers  who  look  to  America  as  a 
source  of  spiritual  nourishment  and  thought- 
ful reflection  on  contemporary  life. 

Just  send  us  your  completed  order  form 
for  one  or  more  subscriptions  and  we'll  send 
you  a  full  year  of  America  for  61  %  off  the 
annual  cover  price. 

For  faster  service,  call  us  at  1-800-627-9533. 
Visit  us  on  the  web  at  www.americamagazine.org 
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The  University  of  Dayton 

announces  the  presentation  of  the 

2005  Marianist  Award 

to 

David  O'Brien 

a  Catholic  scholar  who  has  made 
an  outstanding  contribution  to  the 
intellectual  life 


John  Tracy  Ellis,  1986 
Rosemary  Haughton,  1987 
Timothy  O'Meara,  1988 
Walter  J.  Ong,  S. J.,  1989 
Sidney  Callahan,  1990 


Previous  recipients 

John  T.  Noonanjr.,  1991 
Louis  Dupre,  1992 
Monika  K.  Hellwig,  1993 
Philip  Gleason,  1994 
J.  Bryan  Hehir,  1995 


of  the  Marianist  Award 

Charles  Taylor,  1996 
Gustavo  Gutierrez,  1997 
Rev.  David  Tracy,  1998 
Jill  Ker  Conway,  1999 
Marcia  L.  Colish,  2000 


Mary  Ann  Glendon,  2001 
Mary  Douglas,  2002 
Peter  and  Margaret  O'Brien 

Steinfels,  2003 
Avery  Dulles,  S.J.,  2004 
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Letters 


Legacy 

James  Ross  should  be  commended  for 
placing  a  spotlight  on  prison  abuse  in 
Afghanistan,  Iraq  and  Guantanamo  Bay 
in  "Bush,  Torture,  and  Lincoln's 
Legacy"  (8/15).  But  he  loses  credibility 
when  he  extols  our  16th  president  as  a 
model  of  restraint  and  humanistic  princi- 
ples. Has  he  never  heard  of  Sherman? 
Of  Lincoln's  abolishing  of  habeas  cor- 
pus? His  issuing  of  an  arrest  warrant  for 
Chief  Justice  Roger  B.  Taney  (after  the 


84-year-old  judge  decided  that  Congress, 
but  not  the  president,  can  suspend 
habeas  corpus)?  His  instituting  of  the 
draft  (followed  by  draft  riots)?  His  jailing 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  dissenters  with- 
out due  process  for  reasons  of  criticizing 
the  Lincoln  administration  (including 
the  mayor  of  Baltimore,  a  Maryland  con- 
gressman, an  Ohio  congressman  and 
scores  of  newspaper  editors)?  His  belief 
in  the  inherent  inequality  between  the 
black  and  white  races? 


if        jTjlLLCAI  LlvJxX 

If  you  have  not  yet  discovered 
the  many  advantages  of  investing 
in  donor  advised  funds,  you  are  missing 
a  big  charitable  opportunity. 

Catholic  Communal  Fund 


The  William  H.  Shannon  Chair  in  Catholic  Studies  at  Nazareth  College  presents 


AMERICAN  AND  CATHOLIC: 
Perspectives  on  Faith  and  Culture 


SPEAKERS  INCLUDE: 

R.  SCOn  APPLEBY 

WILLIAM  M.  SHEA 

"American  and  Catholic: 

"Crossing  Boundaries: 

New  Tensions  in  an  Old  Marriage" 

Catholics  and  Evangelicals" 

September  29,  2005,  7:00  p.m. 

February  9,  2006,  7:00  p.m. 

Forum.  Otto  Shults  Community  Center 

Forum,  Otto  Shults  Community  Center 

ROBERT  F.  DRINAN,  S.J. 

"Catholic  Faith  and  Human  Rights: 
An  Agenda  for  the  21st  Century" 

October  27,  2005,  7:00  p.m. 
Forum.  Otto  Shults  Community  Center 

ires  are  free  and  open  to  the  public. 


ADA  MARIA  ISASI-DIAZ 

"CAT0LICA  -  The  Hispanic  Face  (and 
Fate)  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  USA 

April  6,  2006,  7:00  p.m. 

Forum,  Otto  Shults  Community  Center 


Nazareth  College  •  4245  East  Avenue  •  Rochester,  NY  14618 
For  additional  information,  call  585-389-2728  or  visit  www.naz.edu 


Nazareth 
college 


Leading  Catholic  thinkers  of  the 
time  were  very  troubled  by  the  prece- 
dents set  by  Lincoln.  Since  then,  whatev- 
er constitutional  safeguards  remain 
reflecting  restraint  and  humanistic  prin- 
ciples in  government  have  been  trampled 
to  such  an  extent  that  presidents  can  no 
longer  be  bothered  with  requests  for 
declarations  of  war.  Today,  the  military 
serves  as  the  sitting  president's  private 
army,  while  actions  taken  in  places  like 
Guantanamo  Bay  and  Abu  Ghraib  are 
justified  with  the  same  logic  that  Lincoln 
used  to  circumvent  constitutional  (and 
moral)  constraints  of  his  day.  The  mili- 
tary doctrine  of  "Shock  and  Awe"  has 
19th-century  roots. 

A  frank  discussion  of  the  restraint 
and  humanistic  principles  of  U.S.  presi- 
dents would  be  fascinating. 
Unfortunately,  I  am  still  waiting  to  see 


one. 


Christopher  Westley 
Jacksonville,  Ala. 


Inspiration 

What  a  treasure  of  inspiration  was  the 
July  4-1 1  issue  of  America. 

I  rejoiced,  deeply  moved,  reading 
this  great  article  by  James  Youniss. 
Born  in  Germany  during  World  War 
II,  my  three  sisters  and  I  survived  hun- 
gry and  homeless  "childhood"  years  and 
don't  have  to  see  the  scarred  condition 
of  churches  and  landmarks,  left  unre- 
paired, to  remind  us  of  the  horrors  of 
World  War  II.  Although  I  was  only  5 
years  old  at  the  end  of  the  war,  the 
occasional  nightmares  remind  me  of 
still  very  painful  scars. 

German-American  since  1967, 1  do 
not  hesitate  to  take  pride  openly  in 
Germany's  postwar  achievements. 

Thank  you,  James  Youniss,  for  see- 
ing and  knowing  Christianity  in 
Germany!  And  thanks  to  Dennis  M. 
Linehan,  S.J.,  for  the  Magis  2005  article. 

Yes,  this  is  a  great  moment  for  the 
church  and  especially  the  church  in 
Germany. 

Erika  Olson 
Novato,  Calif. 

Forced  to  Ignore 

Over  the  years  that  I  have  subscribed  to 
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America,  your  essays  on  ecclesiology, 
liturgy  and  sacraments  have  been  both 
interesting  and  inspirational;  they  were 
particularly  helpful  to  me  when  I  was 
working  on  my  graduate  program  in 
theology.  Your  church  news,  "Signs  of 
the  Times,"  is  always  interesting.  I  also 
have  to  compliment  you  on  your  week- 
ly commentary  on  the  readings  of  the 
Sunday  Liturgy  of  the  Word. 

Unfortunately,  however,  I  have 
been  forced  during  the  last  couple  of 
years  to  ignore  completely  your  politi- 
cal essays  and  editorials.  They  are  so 
politically  biased  as  to  be  meaningless. 
It  seems  that  everything  you  folks  say 
conveys  a  message  that  "America  is 
always  wrong"  and  "President  Bush 
should  always  be  detested." 

A  couple  of  months  ago,  you  pub- 
lished an  essay  praising  Germany  as  a 
more  Christian  nation  because  of  its 
social  welfare  policies,  implying  that  the 
United  States  is  not  so  Christian 
because  we  have  millions  of  people 
without  health  insurance.  What  the 
essay-writer  did  not  mention  was 
Germany's  double-digit  unemploy- 
ment, rampant  inflation,  immigration 
unrest  and  the  fact  that  Chancellor 
Schroeder  is  expected  to  be  thrown  out 
of  office  in  the  next  election. 

In  the  issue  dated  Aug.  15-22,  you 
published  an  essay  by  James  Ross  of 
Human  Rights  Watch  entitled  "Bush, 
Torture  and  Lincoln's  Legacy"  in 
which  he  castigates  President  Bush  for 
Abu  Ghraib,  Guantanamo,  his  policies 
that  "endanger  U.S.  soldiers"  and 
"harm  America's  long-term  foreign  pol- 
icy interests"  and  that  he  does  not  imi- 
tate Abraham  Lincoln's  restraint  and 
humanistic  principles.  In  other  words, 
George  W.  Bush  is  evil  incarnate. 

In  his  book  The  Church  Confronts 
Modernity,  Thomas  Woods  mentions 
that  America  was  founded  early  in  the 
20th  century  in  response  to  Pius  X's  call 
"to  restore  all  things  in  Christ"  and  that 
it  would  "cover  news  in  the  church  and 
in  the  world  at  large  for  a  Catholic 
audience,  always  with  the  good  of 
Church  and  country  in  mind." 

Now  that  you  have  a  new  editor  in 
chief,  this  might  be  a  good  time  to 
reorient  your  editorial  position.  Your 
current  imitation  of  MoveOn.org  does 
not  serve  you  well.  Perhaps  you  might 


want  to  take  a  cue  from  Fox  News:  try 
"Fair  and  Balanced."  You  might  find  it 
intellectually  refreshing. 

Thomas  Power 
St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

Legal  Advice 

Please  tell  George  Anderson,  S.J.,  (Of 
Many  Things,  7/18)  to  reconsider  his 
inference,  when  he  sees  waiting  drivers' 
"eyes  start  to  narrow,"  that  a  stoplight  is 
about  to  change.  It  could  be  they  are 
just  nearsighted  and  he  is  courting  disas- 
ter. America  cannot  afford  to  lose 


another  great  voice.  Ditto  for  attempt- 
ing dialogue  with  the  drivers  through 
the  use  of  hand  signals. 

Michael  K.  Marran 
Wakefield,  R.I. 

Right  to  Earn 

I  applaud  your  strong  editorial  on  labor 
(8/29).  However,  the  underpinning  of 
the  labor  laws  is  the  need  and  right  of 
families  to  earn  enough  to  feed  them- 
selves and  their  children.  As  long  as 
there  are  jobs  that  will  not  pay  a  "man's 
wage,"  there  will  be  desperate  people 


From  the  Sacra  Pagina  series 
Now  available  in  paperback! 
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Ifl  K.  Dotiuliue.  S.J. 

W  /.  Harrhigiai.  s.;. 


John  R.  Donahue,  S.J.,  and 
Daniel  J.  Harrington,  S.J. 

The  Gospel  of  Mark 

In  The  Gospel  of  Mark  Fathers  Donahue  and 
Harrington  use  an  approach  that  can  be  expressed 
by  two  terms  currently  used  in  literary  criticism: 
intratextuality  and  intertextuality. 

SO-8 1 46-596S-9        Paper,  520  pp.,  6x9,  $29.95 

".  .  .  sets  the  standard  for  a  comprehensive  one-volume 
treatment  of  Mark  for  this  generation.  " 

The  Catholic  Biblical  Quarterly 


SACRA  PAGINA 


JOHN 


Francis  J.  Moloney,  S.D.B. 

The  Gospel  of  John 

In  The  Gospel  of  John,  Francis  Moloney  unfolds  the 
identifiable  "point  of  view"  of  this  unique  Gospel 
narrative  and  offers  readers,  heirs  to  its  rich  and 
widely  varied  interpretative  traditions,  relevance 
for  their  lives  today. 

SO-8 1 46-5967-5        Paper,  632  pp.,  6x9,  $29.95 

"I  can  strongly  recommend  this  as  the  most  contempo- 
rary, insightful,  and  useful  single-volume  commentary 
on  John  that  I  know.  " 
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sending  their  hungr)  children  to  work. 
And  sometimes,  the  children  are  so 
under-cared  for  that  they  must  fend  for 
themselves.  In  sonic  cases,  both  parents 
are  away  working,  and  still  they  cannot 
make  enough  to  cover  the  basics  for 
their  families.  i  wouldn't  be  surprised  if 
at  least  some  of  the  violations  in  Wal- 
Mart's  hiring  practices  occur  because 
they  are  dying  to  provide  jobs  for  needy 
kids.  We  need  better  family-centered 
laws. 

We  need  treaties  that  impress  upon 
multinational  corporations  and  big 
companies  that  the  basic  human  needs 
of  the  population  from  which  they  are 
getting  workers  must  be  addressed  in 
their  work  policies.  The  treaties  often 
set  the  bar  for  the  national  companies  in 
places  where  widespread  exploitation  is 
taking  place. 

Martina  Nicholson,  M.D. 
Santa  Cruz,  Calif. 

Bottom  Line 

I  appreciated  the  article  by  John  O. 
Mudd,  "From  C.E.O.  to  Mission 
Leader"  (7/18).  I  am  a  Catholic  nurse 
with  43  years'  hospital  experience  in 
Catholic  health  care,  the  military  and 


Ministry  of  Money  provides  oppor- 
tunities for  persons  at  all  economic 
levels  to  examine  the  impact  of  money 
and  possessions  on  their  lives,  to 
discern  God's  will  for  their  lives  and 
their  financial  resources,  and  to 
discover  how  the  joyful  liberation  of 
sharing  those  resources  can  lead  them 
into  the  very  heart  of  God 

Money  &  Faith  Retreats 

October  28-30,  05  •  Asheboro,  NC 
November  11-12,  '05  •  Milwaukee,  Wl 
February  3-4,  06  •  Eagen,  MN 
March  24-25,  06  •  Charlotte,  NC 

Special  Topic  Retreats 

Sept  16-18,  '05  •  Germantown,  MD 
"Living  Faithfully  in  a  Global 
Economy"  Retreat  with  Barry  Shelley 
&  Michelle  Tooley 

Nov  4-5,  '05  •  Louisville,  KY 
Kids  &  Money  Retreat 

March  1-3, '06  •  Walla  Walla,  WA 
Business,  Faith  &  Money  Retreat 

Pilgrimages  of  Reverse 
Mission  in  the  2/3rds  World 

Nov  2-16,  '05  •  Ethiopia 
Jan  22-Feb  1,  '06  •  Tijuana 
March  31-Apr  9,  '06  •  Dom.  Republic 
Nov  1-16.  06  •  Israel/Palestine 
Nov  2-16,  '06  •  India 
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district  health  care  systems. 

I  believe  that  the  Catholic  voice  is 
almost  lost.  The  bottom  line  in  our 
Catholic  health  care  system  is  financial 
productivity,  and  that  appears  also  to 
have  become  the  measure  for  "true  suc- 
cess." We  care  about  the  opportunity 
index  but  have  forgotten  the  faces  of 
the  poor  and  the  ill.  We  have  lost  our 
focus  on  mission  when  we  do  not  sup- 
port and  encourage  our  dedicated  medi- 
cal and  supportive  staff.  The  religious 
who  started  these  wonderful,  caring  sys- 
tems are  all  but  forgotten.  Jesus  has 
become  lost  in  the  dollars.  I  agree  with 
John  O.  Mudd  when  he  says,  "Time  is 
not  on  our  side."  The  mission  of  the 
Catholic  health  care  system  must  start 
from  within.  The  problem  is  that  the 
ability  to  accomplish  a  true  Catholic 
mission  is  becoming  nonexistent  within 
the  current  framework. 

Judith  A  Sullivan 
Redwood  City,  Calif. 

One  Issue 

How  refreshing  to  be  reminded  of  the 
Catholic  Church's  position  on  labor 
(8/29).  When  comparing  it  to  Jesus' 
words,  it  leaves  little  room  for  argu- 
ment. If  we  heard  our  leaders  proclaim 
this  as  loudly  as  our  stands  on  other 
issues,  Catholics  might  do  something 
far  more  fmitful  than  electing  one-issue 
simpletons  to  run  our  government. 

Richard  M.  Snyder 
Binghamton,  N.Y. 


Future  Plans 

In  his  letter  to  the  editors  (8/29),  Roger 
Haight,  S.J.,  writes  that  he  is  working 
on  a  systematic  ecclesiology  that  will 
address  the  kinds  of  theological  ques- 
tions raised  in  my  review  of  his 
Christian  Community  in  History,  Vol.2: 
Comparative  Ecclesiology  (8/1).  It  is 
unfortunate  that  this  book  and  its  pre- 
decessor were  much  less  clear  about  his 
intention. 

Father  Haight's  letter  says,  "the 
two-volume  work  C.C.H.  [Christian 
Community  in  History]  was  itself  the  first 
part  of  a  two-part  ecclesiology  from 
below  that  I  hope  will  be  followed  by  a 
more  systematic  and  constructive 
essay."  That  sentence  is  clear  about  his 
future  plans,  but  it  is  not  what  he  wrote 
in  Historical  Ecclesiology.  His  original 
sentence  instead  reads,  "Historical 
Ecclesiology  is  the  first  part  of  a  two- 
part  ecclesiology  from  below  which  I 
hope  will  be  followed  by  a  more  sys- 
tematic and  constructive  essay." 
Haight's  letter  thus  changes  his  defini- 
tion of  the  "first  part"  of  his  ecclesiolo- 
gy from  Historical  Ecclesiology  to  the 
entire  Christian  Community  in  History; 
this  shift  decisively  alters  his  meaning. 
Moreover,  the  original  sentence  is 
ambiguous  about  whether  Comparative 
Ecclesiology  or  a  projected  third  volume 
is  the  promised  "systematic  and  con- 
structive essay."  In  1,000  pages,  Haight 
nowhere  else  makes  clear  reference  to 
his  intent  to  write  a  third,  systematic 


The  Institute  tor  Religious  and  Pastoral 
Studies  invites  you  to  attend  the 

2006  homiletics  seminar  at 
the  University  of  Dallas 


January  9-13 


Rev.  Joseph  A.  Firzmyer,  S.J. 

Dr.  Joseph  Martos 
Dr.  Toni  Craven 
Fr.  David  Knight 


The  Importance  Sound  Biblical 
Exegesis  for  Preaching 

Homily  as  Sacrament 

Preaching  the  Old  Testament 

Spirituality  of  the  Preacher 


University  of  Dallas 

To  register  tor  the  seminar  or  (or  more  information, 
visit  www.udallas.edu/irps  or  call  888-447-IRI'N 
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volume,  not  even  where  one  would 
most  logically  expect  it:  at  the  end  of 
Comparative  Ecclesiology.  That  book  ends 
merely  with  a  subjunctive,  not  indica- 
tive, statement,  "A  fitting  conclusion  to 
this  work  would  be  a  more  fulsome 
development  of  a  constructive  ecclesiol- 
ogy...." It  is  unclear  why  he  did  not  sim- 
ply state  there  or  elsewhere  that  a  third 
volume  was  in  preparation. 

More  important,  the  confusing  lan- 
guage of  Haight's  letter,  like  that  of  his 
two  volumes,  flows  from  his  flawed 
conception  of  the  relationship  between 
historical-comparative  theology  and 
systematic  theology.  His  letter  claims 
that  my  systematic  concerns  are  inappli- 
cable to  his  historical  ecclesiology.  Yet 
his  historical  method  already  contains 
significant  systematic  components.  In 
his  introduction  to  Historical  Ecclesiology, 
he  writes  that  each  chapter  will  con- 
clude by  "formulat[ing]  a  set  of  princi- 
ples or  axioms  or  distinctions....  These 
are  depicted  as  ecclesiological  constants 
that  illumine  the  church  across  history. 
The  constructive  intention  is  to  gather 
a  certain  number  of  formal  theological 
and  ecclesiological  principles  that  will 
be  useful  for  understanding  the  church 
at  any  given  time  and  place."  I  think 
that  such  an  entwining  of  historical  and 
systematic  theology  is  unavoidable  and 
desirable.  Haight,  however,  should  be 
more  up  front  about  the  constructive 
entwining  already  at  work  in  his  books, 
rather  than  pretend  to  a  historical  eccle- 
siology unencumbered  by  such  system- 
atic commitments. 

Christopher  Ruddy 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

On  the  Index? 

In  a  recent  review  in  America  of  two 
books  on  Pope  Benedict  XVI,  the  Rev. 
John  Jay  Hughes  wrote:  "Both  of 
these  new  books  manifest  signs  of  the 
haste  in  which  they  were  put  togeth- 
er...neither  has  an  index"  (8/15). 

This  statement  reminded  me  of  a 
literary  annoyance  that  seems  to  be 
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increasing:  the  failure  of  nonfiction 
works  to  have  indices.  It  was  always 
the  rule  for  me,  since  I  first  learned  to 
read,  that  nonfiction  books  generally 
had  indices.  It  seems  that  in  recent 
years  more  and  more  works  of  nonfic- 
tion do  not  have  one.  In  this  era  of 
computers,  attributing  the  lack  of  an 
index  to  haste  seems  an  invalid  excuse 
for  eliminating  a  valuable  and  indeed 
necessary  research  tool.  And  since 
when  was  haste  ever  an  excuse  for  not 


doing  a  good  job?  It  is  the  literary 
equivalent  of  eliminating  the  hole  in 
the  donut — to  wit,  there  is  no  sane 
reason  to  do  so.  I  cannot  fathom  an 
economic  reason  for  doing  so  either. 

This  is  downright  annoying  even  to 
the  casual  reader;  it  must  be  a  menace 
to  the  student  or  person  needing  the 
work  for  research  and  other  profession- 
al tasks.  What's  next?  The  title  page? 

Dennis  C.  McMahon 
Burlington,  Vt. 


How  Jesus  Died: 
the  final  18  hours 

The  first  ever  full-length  video  feature 
presenting  the  comprehensive  medical,  forensic  and 
historical  details  of  the  Passion  of  Jesus  Christ. 


A  professionally-produced  feature- length 
video,  HOW  JESUS  DIED:  THE  FINAL  18  HOURS  is  a 
comprehensive  presentation  of  every  detail  of 
Jesus'  final  hours,  from  His  entry  into  Jeru- 
salem for  the  Last  Supper,  through  His 
prayerful  agony  in  the  Garden  of  Gethse- 
mane,  His  trials  before  the  Sanhedrin  and 
Pilate,  the  scourging,  the  crowning  with 
thorns,  the  brutal  ascent  to  Golgotha  bearing 
the  weight  of  the  cross,  the  nailing  of  His 
hands  and  feet,  and  those  final  three  hours  of 
torment,  ending  in  His  death. 
The  commentary  of  four  world-renowned 
experts  in  their  fields  will  give  you  the  most 
thorough  understanding  it  is  possible  to  acquire 
of  the  reality  of  Jesus'  passion  from  the  perspec- 
tives of  a  medical  examiner,  a  physician  expert 
on  pain,  a  historian  and  an  archaeologist. 
Nothing  will  ever  bring  you  closer  to  an  understanding  of  what  Jesus 
endured  than  watching  HOW  JESUS  DIED:  THE  FINAL  18  HOURS. 


TO  ORDER  CALL: 

1-800-303-9595 
VHS  English  or  VHS  Spanish  $19.95 
NEW  DVD  English  &  Spanish  together  $24.95 
(plus  $4.95  shipping  &  handling) 

GUARANTEE 

Complete  Satisfaction  or  Your  Money  Back 


Your  purchase  of  HOW  JESUS  DIED:  THE  FINAL  J  8  HOURS  comes  with  this  uncondit 
satisfied  with  the  video  in  any  way,  for  any  reason,  you  may  return  it  in  good  con 
lin  90  days  of  your  purchase.  Enclose  a  copy  of  your  one 


refund  at  any  time  wit] 
refund  for  the  full  amount  you  paid. 

 John  Dauer, 
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JOHN  PAU!  li 

THE  ENCYCLICALS 

IN  EVERYDAY  LANGUAGE 


"4l 


Joseph  G.  Ponders 
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Oinsei-raU-d  Religions  Life 

The  Ch^quvj  Paradigm* 

John  Paul  II 

The  Encyclicals  in  Everyday  Language  3rd  Edition 

loseph  G.  Donders,  editor 

"The  clearest  and  most  readable  way  that  anyone 
will  encounter  of  presenting  the  encyclicals  of  this 
extraordinary  Pope."  — Michael  Novak 

1-57075-631-7  paper  $22.00 

Small  Christian  Communities  Today 

Capturing  the  New  Moment 

Joseph  G.  Healey  and  Jeanne  Hinton,  editors 
"Will  provide  inspiration  and  encouragement." 

— Most  Rev.  William  Skylstad,  President,  USCCB 

1-57075-618-X  paper  $20.00 

Consecrated  Religious  Life 

The  Changing  Paradigms 

DlARMUID  O'MURCHU 

"The  most  forward-looking  presentation  of  emerging  devel- 
opments in  religious  life."  — Joan  Chittister,  OSB 

1-57075-619-8  paper  $16.00 


At  your  bookseller  or  direct: 
Visa/MC  Order  Online!  www.maryknollmall.org 


A  World  of  Books  that  Matte 


r    —  1 


ORBIS  BOOKS 

Maryknoll,  NY  10545 

1-800-258-5838 


The  Lumen  Christi  Institute  and  The  Liturgical  Institute 

present 

The  Eucharist  of  the  faints 

PROGRAM  INCLUDES: 

Celebration  of  Mass  and  Opening  Remarks 
Francis  Cardinal  George,  omi 

Eucharisl  and  Law  in  Thomas  Aquinas 
Rev.  Robert  Barron 
Eucharist  and  ContemplationiTeresa  of Avila  and  fohn  of  the  Cross 

Prof.  Keith  Egan 

The  fohannine  Tradition  in  Saints  fuBin,  Polycarp  and  Irenaeus 
Rev.  Roch  Kerestzy,  o  cist 

also  featuring:  Sr.  Agnes  Cunningham,  sscm  on  the  French  School 
of  Spirituality,  Prof.  Lawrence  Cunningham  on  St.  Francis  of  Assisi 
arc^Prof.  Robin  Darling  Young  on  the  Eucharist  and  Martyrdom 

Saturday,  October  15,  2005  Swift  Hall,  University  of  Chicago 
For  more  information:  773.955.5887  or  lumenchristi.org 


Phyllis  Trible  Lecture  Series 


Gender,  Sexuality,  and  Faith 


Speakers 

Elizabeth  Bounds 
Kelly  Brown  Douglas 
Rosemary  Radford  Ruether 
Phyllis  Trible 


February  28  -  March  1,  2006 

The  Divinity  School 
at  Wake  Forest  University 

Please  visit 

wvvw.wfu.edu/divinify/trible-lectures.htrnl 
for  more  information 


Union 
Theological 
Seminary 
in  the  City 
of  New  York 

UNION 


Landmark  Guest  Rooms 

3041  Broadway  at  121st  Street 
New  York,  NY  10027 

Comfortable  guest  rooms  within  the 
Seminary's  walls  blend  the  best  of  old 
and  new.  Our  peaceful  garden  is  an 
ideal  spot  for  strolling,  reading,  and 
meditation. 

Union  is  just  a  short  bus  or  cab  ride 
away  from  all  the  excitement  that  New 
York  City  has  to  offer. 

Telephone:  212-280-1313,  Fax:  212-280-1488 
Visit  us  at  www.uts.columbia.edu 
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The  Word 


Don't  You  Know  Who  I  Am? 


Twenty-sixth  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (A),  Sept.  25,  2005 

Readings:  Ez  18:25-28;  Ps  25:4-9;  Phil  2:1-11;  Mt  21:28-32 

Have  in  you  the  same  attitude  that  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus  (Phil  2:5) 


THE  PASSAGE  from  Philippians 
that  is  read  today  captures  the 
very  essence  of  both  the 
Incarnation  and  our  redemp- 
tion through  Jesus  Christ.  Often  referred 
to  as  the  "Christ  Hymn,"  it  includes  an 
exhortation  to  fashion  our  own  minds  and 
hearts  after  his  example  of  humble  self-sac- 
rifice. 

Paul  states  that  "though  [Jesus]  was  in 
the  form  of  God  [he]  did  not  regard  equal- 
ity with  God  something  to  be  grasped."  In 
poetic  fashion,  Paul  here  explains  the 
Incarnation  as  a  kind  of  relinquishing  of 
divine  privilege.  He  does  not  say  that  Jesus 
renounced  his  divine  character,  but  that  he 
set  it  aside  and  assumed  instead  the  form  of 
a  servant  or  slave. 

This  picture  of  a  humble  Jesus  is  con- 
firmed by  various  Gospel  accounts. 
Nowhere  do  we  find  him  demanding,  or 
even  expecting,  that  others  accord  him  the 
respect  that  is  his  due.  There  is  no  conde- 
scending query,  "Don't  you  know  who  I 
am?"  On  the  contrary,  he  makes  himself 
available  to  others,  meeting  their  needs 
and  supporting  them  in  their  efforts.  Jesus 
not  only  steps  down  from  the  exalted 
heights  of  divinity,  but  he  also  refrains 
from  claiming  any  kind  of  human  entitle- 
ment. Instead,  he  chooses  to  be  the  servant 
of  all.  The  humility  evident  in  the 
Incarnation  is  placed  before  us  today  for 
our  imitation. 

The  extent  of  Jesus'  sacrifice  of  himself 
for  others  is  seen  in  his  self-immolation  for 
our  redemption.  "He  humbled  himself, 
becoming  obedient  to  the  point  of  death." 
If  in  the  Incarnation,  he  set  aside  his  divine 
privilege  in  order  to  show  us  how  to  be 
truly  human,  by  his  death  for  our  redemp- 
tion he  showed  us  how  to  be  willing  to  pay 
the  price  that  may  be  exacted  when  we  are 
faithful  to  our  destiny.  By  dying  for  us  as 

dianne  bergant,  c.s.a.,  is  professor  of  bib- 
lical studies  at  Catholic  Theological  Union 
in  Chicago. 


he  did,  he  relinquished  even  the  human 
dignity  that  was  his.  Jesus  truly  emptied 
himself  for  our  sake. 

Paul's  exhortation  is  startling:  "Do 
nothing  out  of  selfishness  or  out  of  vain- 
glory." This  was  a  demanding  challenge  to 
a  society  governed  by  principles  of  honor 
and  shame.  One's  place  in  such  a  society 
was  determined  by  one's  reputation.  To 
suggest  that  one  humble  oneself  was 
unthinkable.  Yet  this  is  precisely  what  Paul 
is  urging,  and  he  offers  the  image  of  the 
humble  Jesus  as  a  model  to  follow. 

The  tension  between  honor  and 
shame  plays  an  important  role  in  the 
Gospel  reading  as  well.  There,  however, 
these  principles  are  turned  upside  down. 
The  "chief  priests  and  elders  of  the  people" 
were  the  respected  leaders  of  the  commu- 
nity. They  were  responsible  to  see  that 
societal  standards  were  upheld.  To  this 
end,  they  often  passed  judgment  on  the 
behavior  of  others.  This  was  why  Jesus  told 
the  story  he  did. 

hi  the  story,  the  actions  of  both  sons 
offended  their  father.  The  first  son's  no 
was  a  public  insult;  it  shamed  his  father. 
But  he  had  a  change  of  heart  and  then  ful- 
filled his  father's  request.  The  second  son 
was  not  guilty  of  public  affront,  but  neither 
did  he  accede  to  his  father's  wishes.  The 
first  son  was  a  repentant  public  sinner;  the 
second  son  appeared  to  be  faithful,  but  was 
not. 

After  the  leaders  judged  in  favor  of  the 
first  son,  Jesus  placed  their  decision  at  their 
own  doorstep.  Though  not  public  sinners, 
they  were  nonetheless  unacceptable.  Tax 
collectors  were  despised  because  they  col- 
laborated with  the  occupying  Roman  gov- 
ernment. Prostitutes  were  denounced 
because  they  disregarded  the  mores  of  the 
patriarchal  society.  But  Jesus  proclaims 
that  these  dishonorable  people  are  more 
acceptable  than  the  respected  leaders. 
Why?  Might  it  be  because  of  the  arrogance 
of  these  leaders?  They  stand  in  judgment 
upon  others,  presuming  that  their  own 


observance  of  the  Law  makes  them  righ- 
teous. What  right  had  Jesus  to  accuse 
them?  Didn't  he  know  who  they  were? 

Just  what  makes  one  acceptable? 
Clearly  it  is  not  status,  for  Paul  insists  that 
following  the  example  of  Jesus,  we  must  be 
willing  to  set  aside  any  privilege  that  might 
be  ours.  Nor  is  it  public  acceptance,  for 
Jesus  tells  us  that  even  social  honor  can  be 
deceiving.  Then  what  is  it?  Paul  maintains 
that  it  is  humility  and  service  of  others; 
Jesus  contends  that  it  is  faith  and  repen- 
tance. 

No  one  of  us  is  in  a  position  to  assume 
the  moral  high  ground  and,  looking  down 
on  others,  challenge  them  with  "Don't  you 
know  who  I  am?"  We  are  all  weak,  limited 
human  beings,  who  time  and  again  have 
strayed  from  the  path  of  righteousness  and 
are  in  need  of  God's  mercy  and  forgive- 
ness. As  we  see  in  the  first  reading,  God's 
mercy  and  forgiveness  will  be  granted  us  if 
we  repent  of  our  waywardness.  The  psalm 
highlights  this  same  theme:  "in  your  kind- 
ness remember  me."  We  can  be  assured  of 
this,  for  the  psalm  also  states  that  God 
"guides  the  humble  to  justice." 

Dianne  Bergant 

Praying  With  Scripture 

•  In  which  specific  area  of  your  life 
must  you  set  aside  privilege  for  the 
sake  of  others? 

•  Whom  do  you  hold  in  high  esteem, 
and  why? 

•  Make  the  responsorial  psalm  your 
prayer  today. 
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Hawkstone  Hall 

Redemptorist  International  Pastoral  Centre 


Planning  for  the  future  2006 


For  the  last  thirty  years,  Hawkstone  Hall  has  served  the  Church  as  an  international  pastoral 
centre,  offering  courses  and  retreats  to  religious,  priests,  and  lay  people.  Responding  to  changing 
needs,  from  January  until  May  2006,  we  will  dedicate  five  months  to  the  personal  renewal  of  the 
academic  staff,  the  upgrading  of  accommodation  and  facilities,  the  renovation  of  the  chapel,  the  creation  of  disabled  access, 
and  the  installation  of  a  lift.  After  this  time,  we  will  offer  two  major  renewal  courses. 


The  Summer  Course 

5  June — 3 1  August 
A  course  of  13  weeks,  including  a  break 
from  26  October — 5  November 


The  Autumn  Course 

25  September — 7  December 
A  course  of  1 1  weeks,  including  a  break 
from  13 — 23  July 


Week  Courses  2006 

Our  Story  as  a  Source  of  Spirituality 

Fr  Nick  Harnan  MSC  1 8—23  June 

The  Beginning  of  the  Gospels 

Fr  Denis  McBride  CSsR  25—30  June 

The  Parables  of  Jesus 

Fr  Denis  McBride  CSsR  2—7  July 

Death  &  Resurrection  of  Jesus 

Fr  Denis  McBride  CSsR  30  Jul-^4  Aug 

Christ — an  Unfinished  Portrait 

Fr  Con  Casey  CSsR  6—11  Aug 

Prayer  and  Eucharist 

Fr  Maurice  O  'Mahony  CSsR  13—18  Aug 

The  Beginning  of  the  Gospels 
Fr  Denis  McBride  CSsR  8—13  Aug 

True  Self-Esteem 

Fr  Jim  McManus  CSsR  15—20  Aug 

The  Public  Ministry  of  Jesus 
Fr  Denis  McBride  CSsR  12—1 7  Aug 

Christ — an  Unfinished  Portrait 

Fr  Con  Casey  CSsR  19—24  Aug 


Retreats  2006 

Autumn  Preached  Retreat 

'Journeying  with  the  Lord' 

Fr  Daniel  O'Leary  2 — 9  September 

8  Day  Directed  Retreat 

The  Hawkstone  Team  2 — 11  September 

Advent  Retreat 

'Waiting  on  God' 

Fr  Denis  McBride  CSsR  8 — 11  December 
Private  Retreats 

We  welcome  individuals  and  groups  for  private 
retreats.  Hawkstone  offers  you  comfortable  accom- 
modation, excellent  catering,  and  the  possibility  of 
spiritual  direction  (please  request  when  applying). 
Contact  the  Guest  Mistress. 


x>king  forms,  please  contact: 
stone  Hall,  Marchamley, 
G,  England 

»         Fax: +44  1630  685565 
com  Website:  www.hawkstone-hall.com 


Of  Many  Things 


Mary  budd  rowe  was  a  model  sci- 
entist, ever  inquisitive,  asking 
questions  no  one  had  asked 
before.  She  was  a  psychologist 
who  specialized  in  science  education.  When 
I  first  met  her  in  the  late  1970's,  she  had 
done  pioneering  work  on  "wait  time,"  the 
time  teachers  allow  students  to  ponder  a 
question.  She  had  proved  that  the  longer 
teachers  waited  for  students  to  respond,  the 
better  the  answers  the  students  gave. 

One  time  Mary  prodded  me,  "What  do 
you  do  for  the  visual  learners?"  "What  do 
you  mean?"  I  asked.  Students,  she 
explained,  learn  in  different  ways.  Most 
teachers  are  attuned  to  verbal  learners;  but 
some  students  learn  from  visual  cues.  After 
that,  in  preparing  a  class,  I  always  imagined 
how  I  would  diagram  my  lesson  and  how  I 
wanted  the  blackboard  to  look  when  class 
was  done. 

In  the  late  1970's,  Mary  accepted  a  tem- 
porary position  at  the  National  Science 
Foundation, 
heading  its  pro- 
grams on  sec- 
ondary school 
science  educa- 
tion. I  passed  on 

to  her  a  lecture  I  had  given  on  science  and 
ethics.  She  returned  it  with  excitement. 
"We  have  spent  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  trying  to  explain  'science  literacy' 
without  success,  and  here  you  have  done  it. 
May  we  use  it  in  a  volume  we  are  produc- 
ing?" (Science  literacy  referred  to  the  kind 
of  non-technical  knowledge  of  science  the 
average  citizen  needed  to  follow  newspaper 
reports  and  public  debates  on  scientific 
issues.)  I  agreed,  and  my  essay  became  the 
introduction  to  a  book  entitled  Education  for 
the  80s:  Science. 

The  essay  explained  how  it  was  neces- 
sary to  distinguish  between  science  and  its 
cultural  uses.  In  the  late  19th  and  early 
20th  centuries,  for  example,  genetics  was 
manipulated  to  advance  eugenic  campaigns 
against  so-called  inferior  races  and  mentally 
defective  individuals. 

Demography  was  another  case  in  point. 
The  threat  of  a  population  explosion  was 
repeatedly  used  to  promote  population 
control  for  nonwhite  races  and  third  world 
countries.  It  continues  to  be  cited,  though 
less  often  and  less  persuasively,  in  environ- 
mental debates.  My  point  was  that  in  the 
public  arena,  hard  science  can  be  used  and 
abused,  so  one  needed  to  distinguish 
between  scientific  findings  and  the  political 
and  moral  programs  tied  to  them  in  the 
culture. 


Another  field  I  wanted  to  cite  as  a  sub- 
ject of  cultural  confusion  was  evolutionary 
biology,  but  Ray  Hannapel,  a  close  friend 
and  colleague  of  Mary's,  who  was  supposed 
to  be  my  co-author,  would  not  hear  of  it. 
After  a  series  of  run-ins  with  creationists, 
who  opposed  the  inclusion  of  evolution  in 
high  school  curricula,  he  was  firmly 
opposed  to  any  message  that  evolution  was 
anything  but  hard  science.  Ultimately,  I 
authored  the  essay  alone;  but  I  was  warned 
off  evolution  and,  in  the  end,  did  not  men- 
tion it  in  the  introduction. 

Today  the  heated  debate  over  intelligent 
design  seems  almost  dejd  vu.  Intelligent 
design,  of  course,  is  far  more  sophisticated 
than  creationism,  and  I  confess  to  having 
more  than  a  little  interest  in  it.  The  parti- 
sans in  the  debate,  however,  seem  to  ignore 
two  things.  First,  as  Michael  Buckley,  S.J., 
showed  in  At  the  Origins  of  Modem  Atheism, 
the  roots  of  atheism  were  in  17th-century 
natural  theology,  which  tried  to  rest  belief 
in  God  on  the  science  of  the  day.  When 

Buckley  present- 
ed a  copy  of  his 
book  to  Pope 
John  Paul  II,  the 


pope  asked, 
"Well,  who  is  responsible  for  modern  athe- 
ism?" Buckley  answered,  "the  theologians." 
The  proponents  of  intelligent  design,  it 
seems,  are  repeating  the  mistake  of  their 
17th-century  predecessors. 

The  second  mistake  belongs  to  the  evo- 
lutionists. They  fail  to  recognize  that  in  the 
broader  culture — including  many  class- 
rooms— evolution  quickly  becomes  a 
metaphor  to  carry  broad  agendas.  Richard 
Dawkins,  the  author  of  The  Selfish  Gene  and 
an  adamant  defender  of  evolution,  is  a  good 
example.  He  uses  a  particular  reading  of 
evolution  to  make  the  case  for  atheism  and 
ethical  egoism. 

The  lesson  is  not  that  there  ought  to  be 
a  wall  of  strict  separation  between  science 
and  religion.  The  human  mind  naturally 
makes  leaps  from  one  field  to  another.  The 
great  physicist  Werner  Heisenberg  wrote 
that  poets  and  artists,  not  scientists, 
inspired  his  pioneering  insights.  Religion 
can  draw  on  science;  and  science,  though 
most  often  unwittingly,  draws  on  religion. 
The  key  is  to  know  when  we  are  practicing 
religion  and  when  we  are  doing  science. 

Both  the  adversaries  in  the  debate  over 
intelligent  design  claim  they  are  doing  sci- 
ence. What  divides  them,  however,  is  natu- 
ral theology,  the  philosophy  each  would 
extract  from  science.  Wisdom  is  in  knowing 
the  difference.         Drew  Christiansen,  S.J. 
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Editorial 


Meeting  the  Millennium 
Development  Goals 


WHEN  world  leaders  gathered  at  the 
United  Nations  five  years  ago  to  pro- 
mulgate their  Millennium 
Declaration,  they  pledged  their 
nations  to  a  global  partnership  aimed 
at  cutting  extreme  poverty  in  half  by  2015.  Two  years  later 
they  met  again  in  Monterrey,  Mexico,  to  develop  a  frame- 
work for  undertaking  this  daunting  endeavor.  This  month 
the  leaders  will  be  assembling  in  New  York  to  assess  what 
progress  has  been  made  in  meeting  the  goals  outlined  in  die 
declaration.  In  a  report  earlier  this  year,  In  Larger  Freedom, 
U.N.  Secretary  General  Kofi  Annan  noted  which  are  on 
track  and  which  are  not.  Regrettably,  achieving  the  primary 
goal  of  cutting  world  poverty  in  half  remains  in  question 
because  of  a  lack  of  political  will. 

Besides  overall  poverty  reduction,  related  goals  include 
universal  primary  education,  gender  equality  (education  for 
girls  is  often  treated  dismissively  in  developing  countries), 
reduction  of  child  mortality  and  improved  maternal  health. 
Others  focus  on  combating  H.I.V/AIDS,  environmental 
sustainability  and  the  creation  of  a  global  partnership  for 
development.  But,  as  advocates  point  out,  the  goals  are 
intertwined.  A  hungry  girl  child,  for  example,  will  probably 
not  go  to  school,  will  be  exposed  to  disease  through  dirty 
water  and  will  not  be  able  to  protect  herself  against  sexually 
transmitted  disease  and  exploitation. 

Huge  challenges  are  involved,  and  yet  the  secretary  gen- 
eral and  others,  like  Jeffrey  Sachs  of  Columbia  University, 
are  convinced  that  the  essence  of  the  goals  can  still  be  met 
by  2015.  Mr.  Sachs,  the  special  advisor  to  the  secretary  gen- 
eral on  the  Millennium  Development  Goals  and  director  of 
the  U.N.  Millennium  Project,  has  issued  a  report  of  his  own 
on  the  goals'  present  status,  together  with  specific  recom- 
mendations. "The  practical  solutions  exist,"  he  states,  and 
with  this  in  mind,  he  points  to  a  number  of  so-called  quick 
wins  that  are  achievable  now  as  steps  leading  to  the  larger 
poverty  reduction  goals. 

Universal  primary  education,  for  instance,  could  begin 
by  eliminating  school  and  uniform  fees.  The  elimination  of 
user  fees  could  be  applied  also  to  basic  health  services. 
Without  them  poor  people  are  at  mortal  risk  from  easily 
curable  diseases.  Among  the  most  pernicious  in  Africa  is 
malaria.  Eleven  million  children  die  of  it  before  their  fifth 


birthday,  and  yet  many  could  be  saved  by  making  available 
low-cost  insecticide-treated  bed  nets  and  the  effective  anti- 
malaria  drugs  that  have  recently  been  developed. 

At  the  2002  gathering  in  Monterrey,  world  leaders  com- 
mitted themselves  to  donating  0.7  percent  of  their  gross 
national  income  to  poverty  reduction.  Only  five  of  the  191 
participating  countries,  though,  have  actually  made  this  per- 
centage available:  Denmark,  Netherlands,  Luxembourg, 
Norway  and  Sweden.  Other  rich  countries,  like  France, 
Germany  and  Britain,  have  recommitted  themselves  to  their 
2002  pledge  and  have  set  timetables  for  increasing  their 
contribution  to  0.7  percent  of  their  national  incomes  by 
2015.  Sadly,  the  United  States  has  not  budged  from  its  low 
commitment  of  only  0.16  of  its  national  income  for  foreign 
aid,  the  smallest  percentage  of  any  of  the  eight  richest 
nations.  And  yet,  as  Mr.  Sachs  has  pointed  out,  if  the  United 
States  were  to  increase  its  contribution  by  even  a  relatively 
small  amount,  the  additional  billions  generated  for  aid  could 
make  a  significant  difference. 

Hunger,  moreover,  has  also  been  worsened  by  civil 
conflicts.  These,  along  with  terrorism,  underscore  the  sec- 
retary general's  contention  that  security,  development  and 
human  rights  are  inextricably  bound  together.  The  securi- 
ty issue  takes  on  special  significance  when  it  is  recalled  that 
poverty  exacerbates  conflict,  and  that  countries  with  weak 
governments  and  few  resources  are  the  very  ones  in  which 
young  people  are  most  likely  to  turn  to  violence. 

at  the  end  of  his  report,  the  secretary  general  emphasizes 
that  "from  pragmatic  beginnings  could  emerge  a  visionary 
change  of  direction  in  our  world."  These  pragmatic  begin- 
nings are  what  the  world's  leaders  should  build  upon  when 
they  meet  this  month.  But  they  need  to  beware  of  a  top- 
down  approach:  contributions  by  nongovernmental  orga- 
nizations— and  by  the  people  themselves  who  suffer  depri- 
vation— must  also  be  encouraged  if  the  goals  are  to  be 
achieved.  As  Kofi  Annan  put  it  in  late  July,  partnership 
with  civil  society  is  not  an  option,  but  a  necessity.  Action 
by  civil  society,  plus  greater  political  will  on  the  part  of  the 
world's  leaders,  could  help  make  the  Millennium 
Declaration's  goal  of  freeing  "our  fellow  men,  women  and 
children  from. ..dehumanizing  conditions  of  extreme 
poverty"  a  reality. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


Charities  Gear  Up  for  Hurricane  Recovery 


Catholic  Charities  was  just  one  of  several 
national  organizations  gearing  up  to  pro- 
vide assistance  to  victims  of  Hurricane 
Katrina,  which  slammed  into  the  Gulf 
Coast  east  of  New  Orleans  on  Aug.  29 


YOLANDA  WILLIAMS  IS  RESCUED  from  the  doorway  of  her  house  in  New 
Orleans  on  Aug.  30. 

and  left  dozens  dead  in  its  wake. 
Insurance  firms  were  expecting  claims 
stemming  from  Katrina  to  be  the  largest 
single-event  payout  since  the  terrorist 
attacks  in  2001.  Catholic  Charities 
announced  on  its  Web  site,  www.- 


catholiccharitiesusa.org,  that  it  would 
work  through  its  affiliates  in  the  archdio- 
ceses of  Miami,  New  Orleans  and 
Mobile,  Ala.,  and  the  dioceses  of  Baton 
Rouge  and  Houma-Thibodaux,  La.,  and 
Biloxi  and  Jackson, 
Miss.,  where  the  hur- 
ricane did  its  greatest 
damage.  Relief  work 
had  already  begun  in 
Dade  County,  Fla., 
which  includes  Miami. 
Katrina,  then  just  a 
tropical  storm,  skirted 
the  area  on  Aug.  25- 
26  but  left  behind 
heavy  rains  and  flood- 
ing. 

Bishop  William  S. 
Skylstad,  president  of 
the  U.S.  Conference 
of  Catholic  Bishops, 
has  called  on  all  195 
Catholic  dioceses  in 
the  United  States  to 
participate  in  a  nation- 
al collection  for  hurri- 
cane relief,  with  dona- 
tions going  to 
Catholic  Charities 
USA.  "Millions  of 
people  are  in  need  of 
assistance  and  Catholic 
Charities  will  be 
among  the  primary  responders,"  he  said 
in  a  message  on  Aug.  30  to  his  fellow 
bishops.  Contributions  may  also  be  sent 
directly  to:  2005  Hurricane  Relief  Fund, 
Catholic  Charities  USA,  P.O.  Box  25168, 
Alexandria,  VA  22313-9788. 


Pope  Urges  Muslims  to  Turn 

Meeting  with  Muslims  in  Germany, 
Pope  Benedict  XVI  condemned  terror- 
ism in  unusually  forceful  terms  and 
called  on  Islamic  leaders  to  help  "turn 
back  the  wave  of  cruel  fanaticism"  in 
the  world.  In  his  talk  on  Aug.  20  in 
Cologne,  the  pope  emphasized  the 
responsibility  of  Muslim  educators  to 
form  younger  generations  in  the  Islamic 
faith  and  promote  attitudes  of  interreli- 
gious  cooperation.  In  particular,  he  said, 


Back  Fanaticism 

the  message  that  every  human  life  is 
sacred  "must  be  heeded  and  communi- 
cated to  others.  Should  it  ever  cease  to 
find  an  echo  in  people's  hearts,  the 
world  would  be  exposed  to  the  darkness 
of  a  new  barbarism."  The  10  Islamic 
leaders — seven  men  and  three  women — 
represented  more  than  3.2  million 
Muslims  who  now  reside  in  the  pope's 
native  Germany,  about  4  percent  oi  the 
total  population. 


Spokane  to  Appeal 
Court  Decision 

Citing  the  "national  consequences," 
Bishop  William  S.  Skylstad  of  Spokane, 
Wash.,  said  he  will  appeal  a  federal 
bankruptcy  court's  ruling  that  parish 
properties  must  be  included  in  the 
Spokane  diocesan  assets  used  to  settle 
millions  of  dollars  in  claims  over  sexual 
abuse  by  members  of  the  Catholic  clergy. 
U.S.  Bankruptcy  Judge  Patricia  Williams 
of  Spokane  ruled  on  Aug.  26  that  civil 
properly  laws  prevail  in  a  bankruptcy 
proceeding,  despite  any  internal  church 
laws  that  might  bar  a  bishop  from  full 
control  over  parish  assets.  Diocesan 
lawyers  had  argued  that  in  church  law 
parish  assets  belong  to  the  parish  itself, 
not  to  the  diocese.  They  said  that  while 
the  diocesan  bishop  [as  a  corporation 
sole]  was  nominally  the  owner  in  civil 
law,  even  in  civil  law  he  held  those  prop- 
erties only  in  trust  for  the  parishes  them- 
selves. 

"It  is  not  a  violation  of  the  First 
Amendment,"  Williams  wrote,  "to  apply 
federal  bankruptcy  law  to  identify  and 
define  properly  of  the  bankruptcy  estate 
even  though  the  Chapter  1 1  debtor  is  a 
religious  organization."  The  judge  also 
ruled  that  under  Washington  State  law 
the  bishop  as  corporation  sole  owns  the 
property  in  trust  for  the  diocese,  not  for 
the  indhidual  parishes.  The  decision 
applied  only  to  real  property  (land  and 
buildings);  the  status  of  parish  money  on 
deposit  with  the  diocese  will  be  decided 
later. 

Her  ruling,  if  upheld,  would  vastly 
increase  the  diocesan  assets  subject  to 
claims  and  would  up  the  ante  nationwide 
for  any  other  diocese  considering  that 
approach  to  resolving  claims  against  its 
clergy  in  sexual  abuse  cases,  if  the  diocese 
is  organized  in  a  manner  similar  to 
Spokane. 

Last  December  the  Diocese  of 
Spokane  filed  for  bankruptcy  protection 
under  Chapter  1 1  of  the  federal 
Bankruptcy  Act,  citing  $11.1  million  in 
assets  and  $83.1  million  in  liabilities, 
mostly  from  people  seeking  recompense 
for  sexual  abuse  as  children  by  priests. 

Spokane  was  the  last  of  three  dioceses 
that  made  a  Chapter  1 1  filing  last  year, 
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CARDINAL  LUBOMYR  HUSAR,  head  of  the 
Ukrainian  Catholic  Church,  blesses  the  faith- 
ful during  a  service  marking  the  church's  offi- 
cial move  from  Lviv  to  the  capital,  Kiev,  on 
Aug.  21.  Ukraine's  Russian  Orthodox  Church 
objects  to  the  move  and  has  accused 
Eastern  Catholics  of  trying  to  steal  congrega- 
tions in  the  mostly  Orthodox  country. 


but  it  was  the  first  to  receive  a  court  deci- 
sion on  the  question  of  diocesan  owner- 
ship of  parish  properties.  The 
Archdiocese  of  Portland,  Ore.,  filed  for 
Chapter  1 1  in  July  2004,  citing  some 
$300  million  in  claims.  At  the  time  of  the 
Spokane  decision,  the  bankruptcy  court 
in  Portland  was  still  hearing  opposing 
arguments  about  the  status  of  parishes  as 
separately  owned  properties  or  diocesan 
assets.  The  judge  in  the  Portland  case  is 
not  bound  by  the  Spokane  decision  but 
may  find  the  arguments  persuasive  if 
Oregon  law  is  similar  to  Washington  law. 

The  Diocese  of  Tucson,  Ariz.,  which 
filed  for  Chapter  11  in  September  2004, 
earlier  this  summer  reached  a  reorganiza- 
tion agreement  under  which  it  set  up  a 
$22.2  million  fund  to  settle  all  current 
and  future  claims  against  it.  A  key  ele- 
ment in  the  negotiations  in  Tucson  was 
an  agreement  by  the  parishes  to  con- 
tribute $2  million  toward  that  fund  in 
return  for  avoiding  protracted  litigation 
over  the  issue  of  who  owned  the  parishes. 

Bishop  Skylstad,  who  was  traveling  in 
Eastc  ipe  when  the  ruling  was 

announced,  said  in  a  statement  that  the 
diocese  would  "appeal  this  decision 


because  we  have  a  responsibility  not  only 
to  victims  but  to  the  generations  of 
parishioners... who  have  given  so  gener- 
ously of  themselves"  to  build  up  the 
church  in  eastern  Washington.  In  his 
statement  the  bishop  said:  "The  court's 
decision  has  national  consequences.  Its 
impact  will  be  felt  not  just  by  Catholic 
communities  but  by  many  other  church 
communities  of  any  denomination,  of  any 
faith  expression." 


Pope  Recalls  Holocaust 
as  Darkest  Period 

In  a  visit  to  a  synagogue  in  his  native 
Germany  on  Aug.  19,  Pope  Benedict 
XVI  recalled  with  sorrow  the  Nazi  perse- 
cution of  the  Jews  as  "the  darkest  period 
of  German  and  European  history."  The 
pope  warned  of  new  signs  of  anti- 
Semitism  today  and  said  the  Catholic 
Church  has  a  duty  to  remember  the 
Holocaust  and  to  teach  its  lessons  to 
younger  generations  who  did  not  witness 
the  "terrible  events"  that  took  place 
before  and  during  World  War  II. 
Toward  the  end  of  his  speech,  he  said 
Christians  and  Jews  have  to  respect  each 
other  and  added  spontaneously,  "and  love 
each  other."  The  pope  spoke  to  some 
500  Jewish  representatives  in  Cologne,  in 
a  synagogue  destroyed  during  the  1938 
Kristallnacht  pogrom  and  rebuilt  in  1959. 

Ugandan  Archbishop 
Praises  AIDS  Fight 

The  Catholic  Church  in  Uganda  is  mak- 
ing huge  strides  in  combating  the  AIDS 
epidemic,  while  dissuading  reliance  on 
condoms  and  improving  the  status  of 
women,  said  a  Ugandan  archbishop  dur- 
ing a  brief  visit  to  the  Diocese  of  San 
Diego.  Archbishop  Paul  Bakyenga  of 
Mbarara  said  the  church  has  played  an 
active  role  in  his  country's  controversial 
"ABC  policy,"  because  the  policy  allowed 
the  church  to  focus  its  energies  on  absti- 
nence and  fidelity.  He  said  the  program 
has  successfully  slowed  the  spread  of 
AIDS.  The  policy's  name  is  an  acronym 
for  a  three-pronged  approach  to  AIDS 
prevention,  which  includes  abstinence, 
being  faithful  to  one's  spouse  and,  as  a 
last  resort,  condom  use.  While  the 
Catholic  Church  recognizes  the 
immorality  of  using  artificial  means  of 


contraception,  including  condoms, 
Archbishop  Bakyenga  said  the  church  has 
had  no  difficulty  working  alongside  gov- 
ernment agencies  and  nongovernmental 
organizations  that  promote  their  use. 

Levada  Agrees  to  Be 
Deposed  in  Portland  Case 

Archbishop  William  J.  Levada's  attorneys 
forged  a  last-minute  agreement  with  a 
Portland  lawyer  representing  those  who 
say  they  were  abused  by  priests  in  the 
Archdiocese  of  Portland.  The  former 
archbishop  of  Portland  and  San 
Francisco,  now  serving  as  prefect  of  the 
Vatican's  Congregation  for  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Faith,  had  received  a  subpoena  to 
testify  on  Aug.  12  in  the  archdiocese's 
bankruptcy  case.  But  on  Aug.  10,  he 
signed  an  agreement  that  he  will  return 
from  Rome  to  California  in  January  to 
give  a  deposition.  The  interview  is 
planned  to  take  place  at  the  offices  of  his 
attorney  in  early  January.  Erin  Olson,  a 
Portland  lawyer,  hopes  to  establish  pat- 
terns of  behavior  in  the  way  the 
Archdiocese  of  Portland  has  dealt  with 
alleged  sexual  abuse  over  the  years. 

Bishop  Cites  Impact  of 
Denying  Eucharist 

Anytime  a  local  bishop  denies  Commu- 
nion to  a 
politician 
because  of  his 
stand  on 
abortion,  the 
decision  can 
have  "nation- 
al ramifica- 
tions," Bishop 
Donald  W. 
Wuerl  of 
Pittsburgh 
said  in  a 

statement  exploring  ways  the  U.S.  bish- 
ops could  reach  a  more  united  approach 
to  such  decisions.  "There  must  be  some 
way  in  which  the  bishops  can  establish  a 
process,  mechanism  or  procedure"  for 
appropriate  national  consistency,  he 
said.  "Given  the  mobility  of  the  popula- 
tion and  the  ubiquity  and  influence  of 
the  means  of  social  communications," 
he  said,  "actions  taken  by  one  bishop 
within  a  diocese  can  have  immediate 
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national  impact  and  affect  the  bishops 
of  the  rest  of  the  dioceses  throughout 
the  country,  especially  neighboring 
dioceses  which  share  the  same  media 
market." 


Pope:  Unity  Does  Not 
Mean  Uniformity 

Meeting  with  Protestant  and 
Orthodox  leaders  in  Germany,  Pope 
Benedict  XVI  pledged  to  move  ecu- 
menism forward  during  his  pontifi- 
cate, saying  he  realized  that  many 
Christians  expect  "concrete  steps  to 
bring  us  closer  together."  While  he 
reaffirmed  the  church's  belief  that 
unity  already  subsists  in  the  Catholic 
Church,  the  pope  said  that  does  not 
mean  eventual  communion  must 
bring  uniformity  in  theology,  liturgy 
and  discipline.  The  model  should  be 
"unity  in  multiplicity  and  multiplicity 
in  unity,"  the  pope  told  some  30  non- 
Catholic  representatives  in  Cologne 
on  Aug.  19.  The  cordial,  30-minute 
encounter  took  place  in  the  Catholic 
cardinal's  residence  in  the  city  center, 
where  the  pope  was  residing  during  his 
four-day  stay. 


BROTHERS  FROM  THE  TAIZE  COMMUNITY  carry  the  coffin  of  Brother  Roger  Schiitz,  one  of  the  20th 
century's  leading  ecumenical  figures,  during  his  funeral  in  Taize.  France,  on  Aug.  23.  Brother  Roger, 
who  founded  the  Taize  community,  was  stabbed  to  death  during  a  prayer  service  on  Aug.  16. 


Visitation  of  U.S. 
Seminaries  Set  for  Fall 

The  Vatican-run  apostolic  visitation  of 
Catholic  seminaries  and  houses  of  priesdy 
formation  in  the  United  States  will  begin 
late  this  September.  Archbishop  Edwin  F. 
O'Brien  of  the  U.S.  Archdiocese  for  the 
Military  Services,  who  will  coordinate  the 
visits,  announced  details  of  the  plan  on 
Aug.  19.  Sparked  by  the  sexual  abuse  crisis 
that  hit  the  U.S.  church  in  2002,  the  visi- 
tations will  pay  special  attention  to  areas 
such  as  the  quality  of  the  seminarians' 
human  and  spiritual  formation  for  living 
chastely  and  of  their  intellectual  formation 
for  faithfulness  to  church  teachings,  espe- 
cially in  the  area  of  moral  theology.  The 
Vatican  Congregation  for  Catholic 
Education,  which  oversees  seminary  for- 
mation around  the  world,  has  appointed 
117  bishops  and  seminary  personnel  as 
visitors.  They  are  to  visit  each  college-  or 
theology-level  institution,  working  in 
teams  of  three  for  smaller  programs  or 
four  for  the  larger  ones. 


Speakers  in  La  Crosse 
Need  Bishop's  Approval 

A  new  policy  in  the  Diocese  of  La 
Crosse,  Wis.,  requires  prior  approval  of 
the  bishop  for  "any  person  under  con- 
sideration to  lecture,  present  a  work- 
shop, give  a  retreat  or  otherwise  speak 
or  give  an  address  on  faith  and  morals 
on  diocesan  property."  Bishop  Jerome 
E.  Listecki  set  forth  the  new  "policy  of 
prudence"  in  a  letter  dated  July  25  to 
all  diocesan  deans,  pastors,  pastoral 
associates,  school  chaplains,  presidents 
of  unified  school  systems,  principals 
and  executive  curia  staff.  The  policy 
also  applies  to  any  diocesan  institution 
that  wishes  to  promote  a  speaker  being 
hosted  by  another  organization  on 
property  not  owned  by  the  diocese. 
Bishop  Listecki  said:  "Various  Catholic 
speakers  are  given  a  platform  by  some 
local  churches  and  institutions,  and 
some  of  the  speakers  hold  positions 
contrary  to  the  Catholic  teaching.  At 
times  this  is  not  always  obvious,  and 
when  it's  discovered  it  becomes  a 
source  of  embarrassment  to  the  church 
and  at  times  of  misunderstanding  to  the 
Catholic  faithful." 


Israeli  Letter  Helps  Calm 
Vatican-Israeli  Dispute 

The  recent  diplomatic  storm  between  the 
Vatican  and  Israel  appears  to  have  blown 
over,  aided  by  an  explanatory  letter  from 
Israeli  Prime  Minister  Ariel  Sharon, 
sources  in  Rome  said.  "The  situation  has 
returned  to  the  point  where  we  can  sit 
down  and  discuss  common  issues.  It  was 
in  everyone's  interest  that  things  calm 
down,"  a  senior  Vatican  official  said  Aug. 
29.  Israeli  Ambassador  Oded  Ben-Hur — 
who  delivered  Sharon's  letter  to  Cardinal 
Angelo  Sodano,  Vatican  secretary  of  state, 
in  late  August — told  Catholic  News 
Service  that  explanations  on  both  sides 
had  smoothed  things  over.  "Cardinal 
Sodano  told  me  himself  that  the  case  was 
closed,"  the  Israeli  ambassador  said.  "We 
are  quite  satisfied  with  the  situation  now 
and  look  forward  to  talks  in  the  future." 
The  Vatican-Israeli  controversy  erupted 
in  July  when,  speaking  at  a  Sunday 
Angelus  blessing,  Pope  Benedict  XVI 
denounced  a  series  of  recent  terrorist 
actions  around  the  world  without  men- 
tioning similar  attacks  in  Israel. 


From  CNS  and  other  sources.  CNS  photos. 
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Of  Other  Things 


Faraway  Children 
Bringing  Christ  Closer 

^Tvvo  little  girls  with  big  smiles,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  world,  await 
their  daily  bread  from  my  hands.' 


COULD  BARELY  WAIT   to  tear 

into  the  fat  envelope.  As  I  pulled 
out  the  letter,  my  eyes  spotted  the 
photos  of  two  grinning  girls  with 
dark  eyes. 


"Come  and  see  our  children!"  I 
called  out  to  my  husband. 

To  be  precise,  they  are  not  really 
ours.  They  are  two  little  girls  in 
Ethiopia  whom  I  am  sponsoring 
through  the  Catholic  Near  East  Welfare 
Association.  When  I  discovered  that  a 
mere  $20  per  month  was  all  it  would 
take  to  sponsor  a  child,  which  means 
providing  food,  medical  care  and  cloth- 
ing, I  couldn't  imagine  not  doing  this. 

After  all,  how  many  months  go  by 
when  I  spend  double  that  amount  to 
feed  my  hamster  and  cat?  The  conclu- 
sion was  obvious:  Whatever  sacrifices  it 
might  take,  sponsoring  children  would 
be  the  right  thing  to  do.  And  as  I  sent  in 
the  check,  I  prayed  my  freelance  writing 
efforts  would  continue  to  be  blessed,  so 
I  might  add  a  few  more  children  to  the 
family  next  year. 

In  the  envelope,  we  also  found  a 
holy  card  showing  Pope  John  Paul  II 
with  his  papal  crucifix.  On  the  back  of 
the  card,  I  read  these  words  from  our 
beloved,  late  Holy  Father:  "It  is  not 
enough  to  discover  Christ — you  must 
bring  Him  to  others!" 

Next  we  studied  the  handwritten 
forms  provided  by  the  girls'  teachers, 
which  tell  us  a  bit  about  the  children's 
history.  The  older  girl  is  9  years  old,  and 

Lorraine  v.  Murray  works  in  the  Pitts 
Theology  Library  at  Emory  University  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.  Her  latest  book  is  How  Shall 
We  Celebrate?  Embracing  Jesus  in  Every 
Season  (Resurrection  Press). 


in  fourth  grade  at  a  Catholic  school  in 
Ethiopia.  Her  father  has  died,  and  she 
has  two  sisters  and  one  brother,  the  note 
tells  us.  Then  we  read  a  line  that  says  it 
all:  "They  are  very  poor  and  desperate. 
The  mother  bakes  bread  and  sells  it  on 
the  street." 

The  other  girl,  5,  is  in  kindergarten 
at  the  same  school.  Her  father  is  a 
farmer,  and  she  has  five  sisters  and  one 
brother.  About  this  child's  family  the 
handwritten  note  reports:  "They  are 
very  poor.  They  have  an  unstable  and 
insufficient  income." 

We  chuckled  when  we  read  that  the 
hobbies  of  the  9-year-old  include  doing 
artwork,  while  the  younger  one  "enjoys 
playing."  Next  we  put  the  photos  in  a 
place  of  honor  in  our  home,  which  is,  of 
course,  the  front  of  the  refrigerator. 

Over  the  years,  the  refrigerator  has 
become  a  rather  odd  bulletin  board  of 
sorts  to  show  off  photos  of  our  god- 
daughter and  godson,  plus  my  niece's 
children,  along  with  recipes  and  holy 
cards.  As  I  add  the  little  girls'  photos  to 
the  gallery,  I  reflect  that  in  the  past  I  had 
wanted  to  sponsor  a  child,  but  always 
felt  I  didn't  make  enough  money  to  do 
so. 

In  C.  S.  Lewis's  Mere  Christianity, 
though,  I  found  a  more  accurate  expla- 
nation of  my  reluctance.  Lewis  says 
many  folks  are  afraid  to  give  to  the  poor 
not  because  of  greed  or  an  attachment 
to  luxuries,  but  because  of  a  fear  of  inse- 
curity. That  is,  we  fear  that  if  we  give  to 
others,  we  ourselves  will  have  to  go 
without  in  the  future. 

Of  course,  it  can  be  difficult  giving 
to  people  when  they  seem  part  of  an 
anonymous  mass,  but  now  I  have  faces 
to  connect  with  my  giving.  It  is  rather 


nice  to  envision  two  little  girls  sitting 
down  to  a  hot  meal  that  my  money  pro- 
vided, and  lacing  up  shoes  purchased 
with  my  funds. 

When  I  first  decided  to  sponsor 
children,  I  did  some  research  and  dis- 
covered that  C.N.E.W.A.  takes  care  of 
children  primarily  in  Ethiopia,  Eritrea, 
India  and  Lebanon,  as  well  as  other 
parts  of  the  Middle  East  and  Eastern 
Europe.  When  I  called  the  organiza- 
tion's New  York  office,  a  lady  named 
Jeanne  answered  the  phone  and  was  very 
enthusiastic  about  my  plan. 

"What  country  are  you  interested 
in?"  she  asked  me,  and  somehow 
Ethiopia  seemed  the  right  answer, 
because  my  husband  traveled  there  with 
his  family  when  he  was  a  little  boy. 
Besides,  I  have  always  loved  the  hot, 
spicy  cuisine  that  Ethiopians  cook,  and 
the  fact  that  they  sit  in  a  circle  while  eat- 
ing and  share  a  common  platter. 

As  we  talked,  I  imagined  one  day 
traveling  to  Africa  to  see  the  children. 
Really,  I  am  not  much  of  a  traveler,  and 
just  getting  me  to  Florida  twice  a  year  is 
a  big  deal.  But  it  is  always  fun  to  fanta- 
size. 

Later  that  day,  I  thought  again 
about  Pope  John  Paul  IPs  statement  on 
the  holy  card,  about  how  we  should 
bring  Christ  to  others.  It  has  long  been 
my  experience  that  the  people  who  are 
best  at  conveying  Christ's  love  and 
warmth,  and  at  doing  it  in  a  sponta- 
neous, heartfelt  way,  happen  to  be  little 
children. 

So  it  is  not  surprising  that  two  girls 
halfway  across  the  world  prompted  me 
finally  to  do  something  that  John  Paul  II 
would  warmly  approve,  something  that 
others,  more  devoted  and  generous  than 
I,  have  been  doing  for  years  with  hardly 
a  second  thought. 

As  I  started  writing  letters  to  "our" 
little  ones,  I  reflected  that  when  we  help 
children  by  feeding  and  clothing  them, 
we  are  obviously  ministering  to  them; 
but  how  easily  the  tables  get  turned. 

I  would  say  the  two  little  girls  with 
big  smiles  who  are  living  on  the  other 
side  of  the  world  and  awaiting  their  daily 
bread  from  my  hands  are  the  real  mis- 
sionaries, for  in  their  own  way,  they  are 
bringing  Christ  to  me. 

Lorraine  V.  Murray 
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COULD  BARELY  WAIT   to  tear 

into  the  fat  envelope.  As  I  pulled 
out  the  letter,  my  eyes  spotted  the 
photos  of  two  grinning  girls  with 
dark  eyes. 
"Come  and  see  our  children!"  I 
called  out  to  my  husband. 

To  be  precise,  they  are  not  really 
ours.  They  are  two  little  girls  in 
Ethiopia  whom  I  am  sponsoring 
through  the  Catholic  Near  East  Welfare 
Association.  When  I  discovered  that  a 
mere  $20  per  month  was  all  it  would 
take  to  sponsor  a  child,  which  means 
providing  food,  medical  care  and  cloth- 
ing, I  couldn't  imagine  not  doing  this. 

After  all,  how  many  months  go  by 
when  I  spend  double  that  amount  to 
feed  my  hamster  and  cat?  The  conclu- 
sion was  obvious:  Whatever  sacrifices  it 
might  take,  sponsoring  children  would 
be  the  right  thing  to  do.  And  as  I  sent  in 
the  check,  I  prayed  my  freelance  writing 
efforts  would  continue  to  be  blessed,  so 
I  might  add  a  few  more  children  to  the 
family  next  year. 

In  the  envelope,  we  also  found  a 
holy  card  showing  Pope  John  Paul  II 
with  his  papal  crucifix.  On  the  back  of 
the  card,  I  read  these  words  from  our 
beloved,  late  Holy  Father:  "It  is  not 
enough  to  discover  Christ — you  must 
bring  Him  to  others!" 

Next  we  studied  the  handwritten 
forms  provided  by  the  girls'  teachers, 
which  tell  us  a  bit  about  the  children's 
history.  The  older  girl  is  9  years  old,  and 
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Holy  See  Backs 
Nuclear  Disarmament 

-  BY  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN  - 

In  1970,  almost  200  countries  signed  a  document  urging  nonproliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons.  It  was  designed  to  help  nations  develop  peaceful  nuclear  ener- 
gy programs,  if  they  would  foreswear  nuclear  weapons.  The  five  countries  pos- 
sessing such  weapons — the  United  States,  Britain,  Russia,  China  and  France — 
would  assist  with  such  programs  on  that  condition. 
In  late  May  2000,  over  150  signatories  of  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  concluded^ 
their  periodic  meeting  to  evaluate  how  the  treaty  is  being  observed.  There  was  no  joyS 
in  the  evaluation  and  considerable  dissatisfaction  with  the  United  States,  which  did  not* 
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appear  to  be  about  to  phase  out  nuclear  weapons,  as  it  had 
promised  in  the  N.P.T. 

One  of  the  most  significant  contributions  to  the  con- 
ference designed  to  review  the  treaty  was  made  on  May  4 
by  the  Holy  Sees  permanent  observer  at  the  United 
Nations,  Archbishop  Celestino  Migliore.  He  reminded  the 
conferees  that  when  the  Holy  See  "expressed  its  limited 
acceptance  of  nuclear  deterrence  during  the  Cold  War,  it 
was  with  the  clearly  stated  condition  that  deterrence  was 
only  a  stop  on  the  way  toward  progressive  nuclear  disar- 
mament." The  archbishop  emphatically  told  the  United 
Nations  and  the  world  that  the  "Holy  See  has  never  coun- 
tenanced nuclear  deterrence  as  a  permanent  measure."  It  is 


evident,  he  added,  that  "nuclear  deterrence  drives  the 
development  of  ever  newer  nuclear  arms,  thus  preventing 
genuine  nuclear  disarmament." 

The  Vatican's  U.N.  observer  continued  by  confirming 
that  the  "peace  we  seek  in  the  21st  century  cannot  be 
attained  by  relying  on  nuclear  weapons."  He  warned  the 
signatory  nations  that  the  N.P.T.  must  be  observed  "in 
details  and  in  its  entirety"  and  that  it  is  the  "only  multilat- 
eral legal  instrument  currently  available  intended  to  bring 
about  a  nuclear  weapons-free  world."  The  warnings  of 
Archbishop  Migliore  were  not  extensively  discussed  at  the 
monthlong  U.N.  conference  in  New  York.  The  only  nation 
that  could  advance  meaningful  discussion  of  these  points 
was  the  United  States,  and  there  appeared 
to  be  no  possibility  of  such  a  development 
because  of  objections  from  the  White 
House. 

At  the  U.N.  conference  on  the  N.P.T. 
in  2000,  13  practical  steps  toward  nonpro- 
liferation  were  agreed  upon  by  the 
Clinton  administration.  Yet  the  184  non- 
nuclear-weapons  nations  that  had  signed 
onto  the  N.P.T.  have  seen  scant  progress 
in  the  implementation  of  these  steps.  The 
United  States  complied  with  only  one  of 
them.  Nor  has  the  Bush  administration 
done  much  to  show  any  real  desire  for 
compliance. 

The  United  States  claims  that  it  is,  in 
fact,  fulfilling  its  obligations  to  disarm  by 
committing  itself  to  reduce  its  strategic 
nuclear  weapons  to  2,200  by  the  year 
2010.  That  number  does  not,  however, 
include  the  thousands  of  U.S.  tactical 
weapons.  Nor  does  it  require  the  com- 
plete destruction  of  the  warheads  or  deliv- 
ery vehicles  when  the  treaty  expires  in 
2012. 

The  United  States  signed  a  compre- 
hensive nuclear  test  ban  in  1996,  but  the 
Senate  refused  to  ratify  it.  More  than  120 
nations,  including  all  U.S.  allies,  have  rat- 
ified the  treaty.  But  the  White  House  is 
lobbying  hard  to  have  the  Congress 
approve  a  "bunker-busting"  nuclear 
bomb,  a  device  that  would  penetrate  the 
ground  before  exploding  in  order  to 
destroy  underground  targets.  Last  year 
the  Congress  zeroed  out  all  funding  for 
this  project. 

Today  the  United  States  spends  more 
than  $27  billion  a  year  for  nuclear  deter- 
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rence.  The  Bush  administration  seeks  this  amount  or  more 
for  the  bombers  and  the  land-and-sea  missiles  that  carry 
the  7,000  operational  nuclear  weapons.  Another  $11  bil- 
lion is  projected  for  nuclear  development  and  tests.  The 
Bush  administration  also  wants  substantial  appropriations 
for  the  weaponization  of  space. 

Lawrence  J.  Korb,  assistant  secretary  of  defense  in  the 
Reagan  administration,  recommended  in  The  Boston 
Globe  on  May  1,  2005,  that  the  United  States  should 
announce  a  plan  to  reduce  its  strategic  arsenal  to  1,000 
warheads,  even  if  Russia  and  the  other  three  nuclear  pow- 
ers do  not  make  a  similar  pledge.  Mr.  Korb  states  that  the 
United  States  is  "spending  billions  of  dollars  on  useless 
nuclear  weapons." 

The  Catholic  position  on  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  is 
clear.  Before  the  1982  U.N.  Special  Session  on 
Disarmament,  Pope  John  Paul  II  allowed  that  "deterrence 
based  on  balance,  certainly  not  as  an  end  in  itself  but  as  a 
step  toward  progressive  disarmament,  may  still  be  judged 
morally  acceptable."  The  U.S.  bishops,  in  their  pastoral 
letter  The  Challenge  of  Peace  (1993),  made  "progress  toward 
disarmament  a  key  condition  for  the  moral  permissibility 
of  any  deterrent  arsenal,"  and  at  the  end  of  the  cold  war 
{The  Harvest  of  Justice  Is  Sown  in  Peace,  1993),  they  pro- 
posed that  the  goal  of  deterrent  policy  ought  to  be  "aboli- 
tion" of  nuclear  weapons.  Archbishop  Migliore's  state- 
ment in  June  advances  the  same  policy  line.  The  moral 


acceptability  of  deterrence  depends  on  continued  progress 
toward  nuclear  disarmament.  To  this  Archbishop  Migliore 
adds,  in  the  context  of  the  N.P.T.  review,  that  nonprolifer- 
ation  among  non-nuclear  states  depends  on  a  grand  bar- 
gain, in  which  the  nuclear  powers  meet  their  commit- 
ments to  disarmament. 

Would  it  be  possible  to  educate  and  arouse  America's 
64  million  Catholics  to  become  a  church  that  is  a  strong 
political  force  aimed  at  persuading  the  Congress  and  the 
White  House  to  renounce  and  defuse  nuclear  weapons? 
Catholics  would  find  vigorous  support  from  other  reli- 
gious groups.  It  should  be  remembered  that  as  long  ago  as 
1986  the  Methodist  bishops  of  the  United  States  took  the 
position  that  nuclear  weapons  may  not  be  used  for  any 
purpose  at  any  time. 

Is  it  possible  that  representatives  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  the  United  States  could  collaborate  with 
American  evangelicals  in  the  United  States  on  the  morali- 
ty of  using  nuclear  weapons?  There  is  nothing  in  the  evan- 
gelical tradition  that  would  allow  the  killing  of  countless 
persons  because  their  government  has  a  foreign  policy 
contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  American  nation. 

The  words  of  Archbishop  Migliore  are  unequivocal: 
"The  Holy  See  has  never  countenanced  nuclear  deterrence 
as  a  permanent  measure  nor  does  it  today..."  In  the  month- 
long  U.N.  conference  on  nuclear  proliferation,  the  United 
States  rejected  every  possible  initiative  to  make  commit- 
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ments  or  to  take  measures  to  alter  its  policy,  which  in  part 
is  based  on  the  threat  of  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons.  That  is 
a  polity  that  the  Holy  See  has  once  again  declared  unaccept- 
able. 

Former  Senator  Sam  Nunn,  Democrat  of  Georgia,  an 
expert  on  arms  control,  said  that  the  N.P.T.  conference 
was  a  missed  opportunity  to  reduce  nuclear  threats. 
Some  of  the  delegates  wondered  whether  the  meeting 
could  actually  have  weakened  the  consensus  that  devel- 


oped over  the  35  years  since  1970. 

The  Holy  See,  in  the  words  of  Archbishop  Migliore, 
has  offered  truths  to  American  Catholics  and  to  the  whole 
world.  They  are  words  that  simply  cannot  be  ignored: 
"Nuclear  weapons  assault  life  on  the  planet,  they  assault 
the  planet  itself,  and  in  doing  so  they  assault  the  process  of 
the  continuing  development  of  the  planet." 

[The  full  text  of  Archbishop  Migliore's  statement  can 
be  found  in  Origins,  May  19,  2005.]  S 
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A  Shared  Belief 


Christian-Muslim  perspectives  on  the  danger  of  nuclear  weapons 


The  Islamic  Society  ofNoith  America,  the  Managing  the 
Atom  Project  of  the  Kennedy  School  of  Government  of 
Harvard  University,  the  Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund  and  the 
Churches'  Center  for  Theology  and  Public  Policy  convened 
a  group  of  24  religious  leaders  and  scholars,  with  equal  rep- 
resentation of  Muslims  and  Christians,  at  the  Pocantico 
Conference  Center  of  the  Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund  in 
Tanytown,  N.Y.  on  May  23-25,  2005,  to  discuss  what 
their  traditions  had  to  contribute  to  the  question  of  the  dan- 
ger of  nuclear  weapons  at  this  time  in  history.  This  is  the 
final  statement  of  the  conference,  which  was  issued  just  as 
the  five-year  review  of  the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation 
Treaty  ended  in  failure.  (For  more  information,  visit 
www.mci-nwd.org.  on  the  Web  site  of  the  Churches''  Center 
for  Theology  and  Public  Policy.) 

We  affirm  our  belief  in  the  One  God,  the  Creator 
and  Sustainer  of  the  universe. 

We  agree  that  the  Christian  and  Muslim  tradi- 
tions are  unambiguous  on  the  sanctity  of  human  life 
and  in  the  protection  of  all  forms  of  creation  includ- 
ing the  environment.  We  believe  in  the  dignity  of  all 
human  beings  and  their  roles  as  trustees  and  humble 
custodians  of  the  earth  and  their  responsibility  for  the 
needs  of  future  generations. 

We  believe  that  chemical,  biological  and  particu- 
larly nuclear  weapons  do  not  discriminate  between 
combatants  and  noncombatants  and  inevitably 
destroy  innocent  human  life  even  as  they  destroy 
other  forms  of  life  such  as  animals  and  vegetation, 
cause  irrevocable  damage  to  the  environment  for 
many  generations  to  come  and  cause  human  suffering 
and  disease.  Therefore  we  hold  that  these  weapons 
are  contrary  to  our  religious  and  ethical  principles. 

We  agree  that  the  ideal  response  to  the  nuclear 


threat  is  the  total  and  universal  ban  on  all  such 
weapons,  including  low-yield  tactical  nuclear 
weapons,  their  development,  production,  possession, 
acquisition,  deployment,  use,  and  the  threat  of  using 
them.  We  hold  further  that  any  weakening  of  the 
Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  is  a  setback  for 
world  peace. 

We  agree  that  all  nations  without  exception  must 
abide  by  international  conventions  and  treaties  and 
other  international  covenants. 

We  further  agree  that  the  possession  of  nuclear 
weapons  is  an  unacceptable  risk  for  the  human  com- 
munity in  these  times  and  is  a  continuing  threat  to  the 
entire  planet  and  its  fragile  ecosystem.  The  risk  of 
theft  of  nuclear  weapons  or  materials  by  non-state 
actors  for  nuclear  terrorism  as  well  as  the  continuing 
risk  of  accidental  use  of  nuclear  weapons  by  nation 
states  themselves  makes  even  the  possession  of  nucle- 
ar weapons  a  danger  to  God's  creation. 

We  agree  that  the  enormous  resources  spent  on 
nuclear  weapons  can  be  put  to  a  much  better  use  to 
deal  with  the  problems  of  poverty,  disease,  ignorance, 
and  to  promote  peaceful  pluralistic  civil  society,  free 
of  hate  and  prejudice. 

We  encourage  the  engagement  on  the  part  of  civil 
society  in  the  debate  and  policy  making  decisions 
relating  to  nuclear  weapons. 

We  therefore  believe  that  the  common  position 
held  by  both  of  our  traditions,  expressed  as  the  sanc- 
tity of  human  life,  leads  us  inexorably  to  say  that  the 
only  real  security  for  the  world  and  the  only  respon- 
sible position  for  people  of  faith  in  our  two  traditions, 
is  to  call  the  United  States,  and  other  countries  of  the 
world,  to  gradually  and  in  a  verifiable  manner,  finally 
eliminate  these  weapons  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
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ie  and  Healing 


The  complicated 
confluence  of 
art,  religion 
and  an  ongoing 
pandemic 

BY  JOHN  W.  O'MALLEY 


C  A       FTER  viewing  A  city  fall  of  funerals,  we  return 
/\      to  our  homes  only  to  find  them  empty  of  our 
/   %    loved  ones."  That's  what  Petrarch  wrote  about 
JL  JL,  the  Black  Death  (bubonic  plague),  which  in  1348 
tated  Western  Europe,  killing  an  estimated  two-thirds 
or  more  of  the  population.  Europe  recovered  but  only  to 
continue  to  experience  wave  after  wave  of  the  plague  well 
into  the  1 8th  century.  Some  of  these  later  outbreaks  took 
more  lives  in  certain  localities  than  had  been  lost  there  in 


1348.  In  1656-57  Genoa  and  Naples 
lost  an  estimated  three-fifths  of  their 
population.  In  1575,  1630  and  1720- 
22  there  were  similarly  ferocious 
outbreaks,  while  smaller  but  still 
horrific  epidemics  occurred  in 
almost  every  decade.  When  not 
actually  battling  a  plague, 
Europeans  lived  in  dread  of  its  all- 
too-certain  return.  It  was  an  abiding 
scourge. 

This  gruesome  reality  forms  the 
background  for  a  wonderful  exhibi- 
tion at  the  Worcester  Museum  of 
Art,  Worcester,  Mass.,  "Hope  and 
Healing:  Painting  in  Italy  in  a  Time 
of  Plague,  1500-1800."  Don't  be 
put  off.  This  is  not  a  morbid  show. 
On  the  contrary,  the  exhibition 
makes  clear  that  in  the  context  of 
Christian  faith,  beauty  can  come 
forth  out  of  horror  and  dread.  It 
demonstrates  the  power  of  images 
to  lift  our  spirits.  Images,  the  most  material  of  the  modes 
of  human  communication,  point  mutely  to  something 
beyond  the  power  of  words  and  concepts.  Through  oil, 
canvas  and  the  skill  of  the  artist's  hand,  we  are  put  in  touch 

JOHN  W.  O'MALLEY,  S.J.,  a  professor  of  church  history  at 
Weston  Jesuit  School  of  Theology  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  is  the 
author,  most  recently,  of  Four  Cultures  of  the  West  (Harvard 
Univ.  Press,  2004). 
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with  something  that  is,  literally,  ineffable.  We  are  thus 
potentially  in  the  realm  of  religious  discourse. 

That  at  least  was  my  experience  of  "Hope  and 
Healing."  And  it  was  the  conviction  of  the  persons  who 
originally  commissioned  these  works  of  art,  for  whom  they 
were  reminders  that  we  are  in  God's  hands,  that  we  have 
friends  in  the  saints  and  that  beyond  death  and  suffering 
awaits  resurrection.  "Hope  and  Healing"  is  not  about  the 
"temporal  remedies"  for  the  plague,  like  quarantine,  but 
about  the  "spiritual  remedies,"  as  contemporaries  desig- 
nated them.  It  is  about  plague-saints,  like  Mary  and 
Michael,  like  Rosalie  and  Aloysius  Gonzaga.  It  is  about 
Christ  being  laid  in  the  tomb  and  about  Christ  rising  from 
the  dead.  It  is  about  tending  to  the  needs  of  fellow  human 
beings  even  at  the  risk  of  one's  own  life,  a  Christian  reali- 
ty depicted  time  and  again  in  the  images  from  the  17th 
century  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo  ministering  to  the  sick 
and  dying. 

This  is  a  moderate-sized  exhibition  of  37  pieces  that 
include  one  engraving  and  a  rare  example  of  a  ceremonial 
banner.  The  quality  is  high  and  the  pieces  beautifully 
installed.  There  are  two  paintings  each  by  Van  Dyck, 
Crespi,  Tiepolo,  Strozzi,  Sweerts  and  Solimena  and  single 
paintings  by  Canaletto,  Tintoretto  and  others.  At  first 
sight  many  of  the  paintings  seem  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  plague.  Decorum  would  not  tolerate  the  depic- 
tion of  scenes  too  gruesome. 

But  the  painters  left  clues.  The  buboes,  or  swellings, 
could  not  be  depicted,  but  the  gesture  of  exposing  the 
underarm  region,  where  the  buboes  often  appeared,  was 
understood  to  indicate  the  plague.  Another  clue  was  a 
darkened  body,  whose  discoloration  was  seen  by  contem- 
poraries as  a  typical  sign  of  the  disease.  One  of  the 
achievements  of  the  exhibition  is  to  alert  us  to  such  clues. 
The  inference  is  that  the  number  of  plague-related  paint- 
ings is  far  vaster  than  we  ever  realized. 

"Hope  and  Healing"  is  sponsored  by  three  Worcester 
institutions:  the  Museum,  Clark  University  and  the 
College  of  the  Holy  Cross.  The  idea  for  it  came  from  a 
team  of  four  curators:  Franco  Mormando  of  Boston 
College,  Pamela  Jones  of  the  University  of  Mass- 
achusetts, Gauvin  Alexander  Bailey  of  Clark  and  Thomas 
Worcester,  S.J.,  of  Holy  Cross.  They  masterminded  the 
project  from  beginning  to  end,  producing  the  first  major 
exhibition  about  the  plague  ever  held  outside  Italy.  They 
also  edited  a  superb  catalogue,  published  by  the 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  that  in  its  seven  articles  tells 
us  as  much  about  the  lived  experience  of  Catholicism  in 
early  modern  Europe  as  it  does  about  art.  There  is  no 
other  book-length  treatment  of  this  important  subject — 
the  relationship  between  art  and  religion  in  the  face  of 
devastation. 


So  what?  In  the  catalogue  Franco  Mormando  makes 
clear  that,  though  we  live  in  an  era  of  wonder  drugs,  we  are 
still  today  threatened  by  forms  of  deadly  contagious  disease 
and  by  new  "plagues" — AIDS,  Ebola,  SARS  and  others. 
After  9/1 1  came  the  terrifying  prospect  of  terrorist-dissem- 
inated plagues,  like  anthrax  and  smallpox.  These  factors 
sparked  the  interest  of  the  curators  in  "plague  art"  and  led 
them  to  mount  an  exhibition  about  it. 

It  is  helpful — and,  for  the  most  part,  inspiring — to  see 
aspects  of  how  another  society  at  another  time  reacted  to 
a  death-dealing  onslaught  that  appeared  time  and  again 
without  warning  and  could  wipe  out  entire  families 
overnight.  Religion  offered  hope  and  solace.  It  unfortu- 
nately also  brought  shame  and  guilt,  as  preachers  exploit- 
ed the  tragedies  and  pronounced  them  punishments  from 
God  for  sin. 

The  exhibition  is  about  the  help  and  consolation  that 
religion  can  offer,  but  it  is  also  a  cautionary  tale  about  the 
abuses  of  religion  and  the  need  to  be  tentative  when  speak- 
ing about  the  will  of  God.  Besides  the  aesthetic  pleasure 
the  exhibition  offers,  therefore,  it  offers  much  food  for 
thought. 

If  you  can  make  it  to  Worcester  before  September  25, 
which  is  when  the  exhibition  closes,  I  think  you  will  be 
gratified  by  what  you  find  there.  If  you  cannot,  you  might 
want  to  visit  vicariously  through  the  catalogue  with  its 
excellent  color  reproductions  of  all  the  paintings.  01 
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s  Reform  an 


BY  SILVANO  M 


U.N.  Secretary  General  Kofi  Annan  applauds  as  Italian  Foreign  Minister  Lamberto  Dini  shows  the  book  of  signatures  for  the  establishment  of  an  interna- 
tional criminal  court  in  Rome  in  July  1998.  The  Vatican  welcomed  the  creation  of  the  world  crimes  court,  which  was  rejected  by  the  United  States. 


The  world  is  busy  debating  the  reform  of  the 
United  Nations.  In  mid-September  a  ren- 
dezvous with  history  is  anticipated  in  New  York 
City:  a  summit  of  heads  of  states  and  govern- 
ments to  decide  up-to-date  structures  for  the  governance 
of  the  planet.  In  1945,  in  the  aftermath  of  a  bloody  and 
destructive  war  of  unprecedented  cruelty,  5 1  countries,  led 
by  the  winner  nations,  decided  to  launch  a  project,  both 
ambitious  and  tough,  to  protect  peace  in  the  world.  Sixty 
years  later,  191  countries  still  struggle  to  achieve  the  goals 
set  out  in  the  first  lines  of  the  United  Nations  Charter:  to 
prevent  the  scourge  of  war;  to  reaffirm  faith  in  the  funda- 
mental human  rights,  in  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the 
human  person,  in  the  equal  rights  of  men  and  women  and 
of  nations  large  and  small;  to  respect  treaties;  and  to  pro- 
mote progress  and  freedom. 

These  noble  goals  remain  guidelines  for  the  gover- 


archbishop  silvano  M.  tomasi,  c.s.,  is  apostolic  nuncio  and 
permanent  observer  of  the  Holy  See  to  the  United  Nations  Office 
and  i        ternational  Organizations  in  Geneva,  Switzerland. 


nance  of  the  international  community  as  world  leaders 
meet  at  the  Millennium  Summit  this  month.  They  have 
been  formulated  in  the  context  of  an  impressive  juridical 
architecture  that  the  20th  century  left  behind  as  its  her- 
itage for  the  future:  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations, 
the  Universal  Declaration  on  Human  Rights  and  the  four 
Geneva  Conventions  of  1949.  For  half  a  century,  the  real- 
ity on  the  ground  was  been  marked  by  a  cold  war,  more 
than  100  regional  hot  wars  and  several  genocides.  Then 
the  new  century  ushered  in  a  novelty  in  the  strategic  use 
of  violence:  terrorism  with  suicide  bombers,  with  non- 
state  actors  using  war  tactics  and  attacks  on  civilians,  and 
provoking  equally  nontraditional  forms  of  response.  At  its 
beginning,  the  21st  century  shows  also  a  persistent  gap 
between  rich  and  poor  countries,  with  the  entire  African 
continent  further  marginalized,  and  the  H.I.V./AIDS 
pandemic  killing  some  8,000  people  a  day. 

Questions  about  the  usefulness  of  the  United  Nations 
declarations  and  agreements  seem  a  logical  first  step.  If 
the  right  to  life  is  denied,  civil  and  political  liberties 
ignored  and  the  right  to  development  forgotten,  then  the 
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temptation  follows  to  look  at  the  United  Nations  as  an 
old,  rusty  machine  weighed  down  by  a  nontransparent 
bureaucracy  or  as  a  supranational  authority  often  distant 
from  the  feelings  of  ordinary  people  and  quite  different 
from  the  organization  meant  to  serve  national  govern- 
ments in  specific  sectors  of  their  activity. 

Obviously  the  United  Nations  is  not  a  perfect  organi- 
zation, but  it  is  a  necessary  one.  Good  Pope  John  XXIII 
had  already  written  in  his  encyclical  Peace  on  Earth  (1963): 
no  state  can  adequately  pursue  its  own  interests  in  isola- 
tion from  the  rest  nor  develop  as  it  should.  The  prosper- 
ity and  progress  of  any  state  is  in  part  consequence  and  in 
part  cause  of  the  prosperity  and  progress  of  all  other 
states.  The  pope  saw  the  observance  of  all  the  rights  and 
freedoms  linked  to  the  personal  dignity  of  every  human 
being  as  the  way  forward.  He  wished  therefore  that  the 
United  Nations  "may  be  able  progressively  to  adapt  its 
structure  and  methods  of  operation  to  the  magnitude  and 
nobility  of  its  tasks." 

A  Flurry  of  Proposals 

Now  all  players  have  placed  their  cards  on  the  table  of 
reform.  The  High-Level  Panel  on  Threats,  Challenges  and 
Change,  created  by  U.N.  Secretary  General  Kofi  Annan  has 
published  its  report,  A  More  Secure  World:  Our  Shared 
Responsibility.  In  anticipation  of  the  review  of  the  2000 
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Millennium  Declaration,  the  secretary  general  has  present- 
ed his  report,  In  Larger  Freedom } -.Towards  Development, 
Security  and  Human  Rights  for  All.  The  U.N.  high  commis- 
sioner for  human  rights  has  issued  The  OHCHR  Plan  of 
Action:  Protection  and  Empowerment.  States  and  nongovern- 
mental organizations  have  taken  public  positions  on  the 
global  reform  of  the  United  Nations  or  on  changes  in  spe- 
cific agencies.  In  all  this  flurry  of  proposals,  particular  polit- 
ical visibility  has  been  given  to  the  Security  Council  and  its 
possible  enlargement. 

But  the  theme  of  human  rights  and  the  needed  institu- 
tional framework  to  defend  and  promote  them  have  also 
attracted  much  attention.  In  fact,  it  is  becoming  clearer  that 
peace  and  development  cannot  be  sustained  unless  rooted  in 
human  rights.  Without  a  guarantee  of  the  dignity  of  the 
human  person,  issues  of  security,  terrorism,  freedom  of  reli- 
gion and  belief,  poverty,  the  environment  and  similar 
themes  of  primary  importance  cannot  be  properly  and 
effectively  dealt  with.  Human  rights  become  the  touchstone 
to  measure  the  soundness  of  international  relations  and  of 
the  political  and  legal  systems  of  states. 

Examples  from  the  international  agenda  of  the 
Commission  on  Human  Rights  support  this  understanding. 
The  war  on  poverty,  in  its  diverse  forms  and  strategies,  and 
the  phenomenon  of  terrorism,  in  its  causes  and  activities  of 
prevention  and  repression,  both  find  in  human  rights  a  pre- 
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cise  framework.  nework  is  made  up  of  ethical  val- 

ues, of  principle  idicial  norms  directed  at  regulating 

the  behavior  of  sta  functioning  of  intergovernmental 

institutions,  and  providing  space  for  the  contribution  of 
nongovernmental  organizations  and  civil  society. 

A  Council  for  Human  Rights 

Against  this  background,  a  renewal  of  the  United  Nations 
based  on  human  rights  is  critical.  Mechanisms  and  proce- 
dures for  the  protection  of  human  rights  should  take  central 
stage.  The  5  3 -country  U.N.  Commission  on  Human  Rights 
is  under  the  spodight.  Secretary  General  Kofi  Annan  propos- 
es a  remarkable  change  to  transform  it  into  a  council  that 
would  meet  more  frequendy,  with  a  larger  regular  budget  to 
strengthen  its  independence,  and  with  provisions  that  would 
block  egregious  transgressors  of  human  rights  from  being 
elected  to  this  council.  Human  rights,  along  with  security  and 
development,  are  one  of  the  three  pillars  of  the  United 
Nations.  There  is  a  general  desire  that  the  new  council 
should  have  a  higher  rank,  either  as  a  subsidiary  body  of  the 
General  Vssembh — and  not,  as  it  is  now,  of  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council — or  as  a  council  parallel  to  the  Security 
Council  and  ECOSOC. 

The  United  Nations  Charter  (Art.  1,  3)  placed  human 
rights  among  the  essential  purposes  of  the  organization.  A 
coherent  reform  would  make  sure  that  human  rights  not  only 
have  visibility  and  priority,  but  that  they  also  permeate  the 
whole  structure  of  the  U.N.  system.  When,  for  example,  the 
Security  Council  envisions  the  use  of  force  in  the  most  desta- 
bilizing situations,  a  conceited  definition  for  exercising  the 
responsibility  to  protect  human  rights,  particularly  of  the 
innocent,  should  be  reached  with  the  proposed  Council  on 
Human  Rights.  A  similar  convergence  and  collaboration 
should  be  foreseen  with  the  projected  Peace-Building 
Commission.  In  addition,  credibility  for  the  new  body  for 
human  rights  demands  that,  while  always  upholding  the  uni- 
versality of  human  rights,  it  avoid  being  an  elitist  club 
reserved  to  a  small  group  of  states  without  the  inclusion  of 
regional  and  cultural  sensibilities. 

Focus  on  the  Person 

Major  criticisms  of  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights  have 
been  its  politicization  and  the  glaring  deficit  of  implementa- 
tion of  the  decisions  reached.  Will  the  change  of  name  rem- 
edy the  evident  shortcomings?  Perhaps  a  deeper  reflection  is 
in  order  at  this  moment  of  transition.  The  foundation  of 
human  rights  is  at  times  blurred  by  cultural  differences,  reli- 
gious views,  economic  theories  and  behavioral  models.  In  the 
U.N.  context,  a  pragmatic  and  utilitarian  approach  takes  hold 
in  the  analysis  and  evaluation  of  situations,  in  the  interpreta- 
tions of  existing  juridical  instruments  where  the  human  per- 
son as  such,  in  his  or  her  physical,  social  and  spiritual  dimen- 


sion, is  replaced  by  sets  of  categories  with  parallel  fragment- 
ed rights.  In  this  way,  rights  are  related  to  specific  interests 
and  no  longer  to  the  common  good.  The  meeting  point 
where  different  intellectual  traditions  can  converge  and 
where  the  universality  of  fundamental  human  rights  can  be 
sustained  is  the  human  person  and  the  person's  inalienable 
dignity,  a  dignity  that  does  not  change  in  relation  to  geo- 
graphical coordinates  or  historical  events.  A  lasting  and  effec- 
tive reform  cannot  move  away  from  this  center  of  gravity  that 
is  the  human  person  without  losing  its  bearing  and  risking  a 
juridical  relativism  that  dangerously  fluctuates  with  the 
changes  of  •majority  opinion. 

Many  insist  that  Special  Procedures,  the  group  of  experts 
of  the  Sub-Commission  on  Promotion  and  Protection  of 
Human  Rights,  and  the  Treaty  Bodies  will  find  their  appro- 
priate space  in  the  reformed  human  rights  structure.  Indeed 
these  subsidiary  organs  have  provided  an  important  advisory 
and  monitoring  service.  When,  however,  they  move  away 
from  the  centrality  of  the  person  as  the  source  of  rights,  they 
then  introduce  interpretations  that  in  their  pragmatic  intent, 
to  meet  particular  interests,  do  not  take  into  account  the  con- 
crete consequences  in  the  long  run  for  the  common  good. 

Looking  ahead,  the  reform  proposes  a  new  council,  a 
stronger  Office  of  the  Commissioner  for  Human  Rights,  a 
greater  role  for  the  organs  of  control  established  by  the  con- 
ventions regarding  human  rights  (Treaty  Bodies)  and  more 
money  for  the  training  of  experts  and  functionaries.  The  uni- 
fied procedures  for  the  Treaty  Bodies  will  tend  to  transform 
them  into  a  unified  system  of  control  on  the  activity  of  states 
in  the  area  of  human  rights  and  into  a  court  of  judgment. 

A  Common  Human  Future 

The  overall  reform  of  the  United  Nations  aims  explicitly  at 
making  the  protection  of  human  rights  a  key  element  of 
international  governance,  a  synergy  among  persons,  people, 
governments,  civil  society  and  international  organizations, 
capable  of  intervening  in  critical  areas  for  the  future  of  the 
human  family:  peaceful  solution  of  conflicts,  prevention  of 
wars,  socio-economic  cooperation  and  sustainability  of  the 
environment.  A  coherent  application  of  the  principle  of 
subsidiarity  will  make  it  possible  to  reach  these  objectives. 
Suggestions  and  ideas  have  to  start  from  below,  from  a  well- 
informed  public  opinion  capable  of  formulating  its  propos- 
als with  credibility. 

The  United  Nations  reform  hopes  to  lead  the  organiza- 
tion back  to  its  founding  ideals  and  make  it  the  center  of 
coordination  of  the  activity  of  the  nations  of  the  world.  The 
road  to  achieve  the  dream  is  that  of  human  rights.  The  bal- 
ance of  power  and  force  among  states,  alone,  will  stall  the 
process;  but  keeping  the  human  person,  human  dignity  and 
human  rights  central  will  provide  an  opening  for  human 
flourishing  in  our  common  global  future.  01 
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TV,  etc. 


•ondering  ABC's  'EOst' 


A COMMERCIAL  PLANE  travel- 
ing from  Sydney  to  Los  Angeles 
has  communication  problems 
six  hours  into  the  flight.  The 
pilots  detour  toward  Fiji.  A  thousand  miles 
off  their  original  course,  things  go  bad. 
Turbulence  tears  off  the  tail  section,  then 
the  nose.  The  middle  section  crash  lands 
on  the  beach  of  a  deserted  island.  Forty- 
eight  passengers  survive. 

Such  is  the  premise  of  last  year's  tele- 
vision phenom,  Lost,  the  ABC  show  that 
begins  a  second  season  this  month  (Sept. 
21,9  p.m.):  four  dozen  people  from  differ- 
ent walks  of  life,  thrown  together  in  des- 
perate circumstances  and  asked  to  survive. 
Among  them  are  Jack  Shepherd,  M.D., 
who  races  around  the  island  in  a  semi- 
manic  state,  desperate  to  save  lives;  Kate, 
the  tough-as-nails  heroine  caught 
between  Jack  and  the  simmering  Southern 
bad  boy  Sawyer;  Shannon,  the  pouty  rich 
girl  who  sunbathes  amid  the  wreckage, 
and  her  demanding  stepbrother,  Boone; 
Charlie,  the  rock  star  with  a  drug  prob- 
lem; a  Korean  couple  who  don't  speak 
English;  a  fat  kid,  an  old  man,  a  pregnant 
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girl,  a  spiritual  African-American  woman 
and  a  sniping  father  and  son  (and  dog). 
There's  even  a  former  member  of  the 
Iraqi  Republican  Guard.  As  the  show  is 
filled  with  these  shiny  stereotypes  bump- 
ing overdramatically  up  against  one 
another,  one  wonders  at  first  whether  this 
isn't  the  new  season  of  "Survivor." 

Except  that  40  minutes  into  the  first 
episode,  the  characters  hear  an  eerie  howl. 
Before  their  eyes,  distant  trees  are  pulled 
down  by.. .something.  Soon  after,  the  same 
unseen  creature  rips  the  pilot  of  the  plane 
from  the  cockpit.  Suddenly  it's  clear: 
Toto,  we're  not  on  NBC  anymore. 

But  where  are  we?  And  what  are  we  to 
make  of  what  we  are  watching? 

Seeking  Sinners 

Some  characters  on  "Lost"  are  so  obvious 
(or  bland)  in  the  early  episodes  as  to  seem 
unworthy  of  our  interest.  Sawyer  spends 
his  time  strutting  around,  stealing  from 
the  dead.  Likewise,  Shannon  and  Boone 
pursue  prettiness  and  solipsism  as  if  they 
were  Olympic  events.  They  make  daytime 
dramas  look  weighty. 

Yet  each  week  these  seemingly  super- 
ficial personalities  and  their  intrigues  are 
deepened  by  flashbacks,  in  which  charac- 


ters remember  significant  moments  from 
their  lives.  And  gradually  these  back  sto- 
ries develop  the  shiny  and  the  shallow  into 
compelling  three-dimensional  persons. 
The  ridiculously  naive,  put-upon  Korean 
woman,  Sun,  is  struggling  between  care 
for  her  husband  and  a  desire  for  freedom 
from  his  controlling  ways.  Our  heroine, 
Kate,  is  actually  a  fugitive  from  the  law. 
And  the  community's  hunter/tracker,  the 
middle-aged  John  Locke,  was  in  the  real 
world  not  only  the  lowly  assistant  manag- 
er of  a  box  company  but  paralyzed  from 
the  waist  down.  "Lost"  makes  a  habit  of 
drawing  viewers  up  short,  playing  upon 
our  own  expectations  and  stereotypes  to 
reveal  their  inadequacy.  It  is  the  show's 
clear  conviction  that  no  one  is  as  simple  as 
initially  surmised. 

The  survivors  of  Oceania  Flight  815 
are  a  tormented  bunch,  burdened  by 
shame  over  past  actions:  loved  ones 
betrayed,  harm  caused  to  strangers  and 
friends  and  the  degradation  of  self.  The  £ 
same  big  questions  recur:  Is  it  possible  to  < 
get  a  fresh  start?  Can  we  ever  be  free  of  ° 
the  forces  and  decisions  that  constrain  us?  S 

X 

And  especially:  Is  there  any  hope  of  for-  § 
giveness  and  redemption?  g 
Faced  with  the  seriousness  of  their  J 
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histories,  most  on  have  their 

doubts.  But  For  the  writers  the  island,  and 
in  particular  the  jui  mderfully  serves 
as  an  archetypal  realm  in  which  these 
damaged  characters  can  face  their  dead 
fathers,  harmful  relationships  and  previ- 
ous crimes,  and  take  steps  toward  letting 
the  past  go.  It  all  looks  a  bit  neat  on  the 
surface.  Yet  the  show  is  determined  to 
resist  easy  answers.  Kate  wants  to  start 
over,  but  is  persistently  unable  to  trust 
people.  John  Locke  leads  the  way,  but 
sometimes  has  trouble  walking;  and, 
wouldn't  you  know  it,  in  the  season  finale, 
the  recovering  addict  comes  across  a 
crashed  plane  filled  with  heroin. 
Redemption  may  come,  but  working  it  out 
will  not  be  easy.  It's  going  to  take  further 
choices,  a  lot  of  dying  and  a  lot  of  time. 

It  will  also  require  the  help  of  others. 
On  "Lost,"  to  be  free  of  your  demons,  you 
have  to  let  others  in.  If  you  cannot  trust, 
you  cannot  be  saved.  So  Sawyer,  who  early 
on  situates  himself  as  a  sort  of  villain  in  the 
community,  is  opened  to  new  possibilities 
when  he  shares  moments  of  his  history. 
John  Locke,  on  the  other  hand,  though  he 
acts  as  a  sort  of  spiritual  guide  to  many  of 
the  others,  keeps  many  secrets,  at  great 


peril  to  the  community.  Played  by  Terry 
O'Quinn  with  a  combination  of  plain-spo- 
ken wisdom  and  evangelical  fervor,  Locke 
is  George  W.  Bush  with  a  dash  of  Kurtz,  a 
man  of  conviction  and  faith  whose  conclu- 
sions, made  in  isolation,  are  consequently 
dangerous.  "Lost"  insists  that  no  one  can 
go  it  alone.  Freedom  and  life  are  the  fruit 
of  trust  and  community. 

Living  in  the  Ruins 

But  then  there's  that  monster,  as  well  as 
strange  voices  whispering  in  the  jungle,  a 
child  with  psychic  powers,  a  metallic  hatch 
buried  in  the  ground,  curses,  predic- 
tions...and  others  on  the  island.  By  sea- 
son's end,  "Lost"  has  set  up  a  dozen 
strange  science  fiction  twists  and  subplots, 
with  not  a  single  clue  that  might  help  us 
comprehend  what  is  going  on.  The  whole 
scenario  grows  so  mysterious  that  many 
online  commentators,  seizing  upon 
redemption  as  the  one  recurring  theme  of 
the  show,  have  begun  to  speculate  that 
perhaps  the  characters  are  dead.  The 
island  is  Purgatory,  to  which  the  charac- 
ters have  come  to  confront  their  past  lives. 

Lacking  sufficient  evidence,  though, 
thus  far  the  show  leaves  us  simply  with  its 
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vision  of  the  world  as  a  scary,  unpre- 
dictable place  over  which  the  characters 
can  exert  almost  no  control.  Unlike  "The 
X-Files,"  that  similarly  spooky  program  of 
the  1990's  with  looming  mysteries  like- 
wise grounded  in  human  relationships,  the 
characters  on  "Lost"  have  no  purchase  at 
all  on  the  bigger  forces  at  play.  With  the 
exception  perhaps  of  Locke,  their  quest  is 
not  to  find  "the  truth,"  nor  to  battle  ene- 
mies. They  just  want  to  survive.  When  the 
monster  approaches,  they  don't  fight,  they 
don't  theorize,  they  don't  even  try  to  catch 
a  glimpse.  They  run  like  hell. 

"Lost"  proves  to  be  a  21st-century 
descendant  of  "The  Twilight  Zone," 
expressing  for  contemporary  viewers  sim- 
ilar social  anxieties  of  threat  and  power- 
lessness.  Like  the  group  on  "Lost,"  the 
people  of  our  world  also  find  themselves 
the  victims  of  a  plane  crash.  Since  Sept. 
1 1,  2001,  we  have  all  been  thrown  togeth- 
er as  a  human  community  in  a  new  way, 
set  upon  by  forces  beyond  both  our  con- 
trol and  imagination.  We  grapple  with 
possibilities  that  we  cannot  adequately 
predict,  leaders  who  sometimes  seem 
untrustworthy,  enemies  we  cannot  see  and 
forces  we  do  not  understand.  Our  world  is 
the  island,  and  no  one  is  coming  to  rescue 
us. 

Yet  the  insight  of  "Lost"  is  that  our 
existence  is  not  therefore  hopeless  or  futile. 
As  one  character  asserts,  "It's  all  about 
making  choices."  Our  lives  are  not  in  our 
hands;  yet  our  quest  for  redemption  surely 
is. 

Part  melodrama,  part  passion  play  and 
part  sci-fi  medley,  "Lost"  is  unexpected 
and  at  times  deeply  provocative.  It  can  be 
engrossing  simply  as  a  twist-of-the-week 
popcorn  serial.  But  what  makes  it  worthy 
of  attention  is  its  presentation  of  our 
human  condition.  We  are  not  in  control, 
today  or  any  day.  Lost  together  in  this  vio- 
lent and  mysterious  world,  we  may  well 
wonder,  are  we  being  punished?  Is  this  our 
purgatory?  Will  we  ever  be  free? 

The  show's  wise  answer  thus  far  is 
both  yes  and  no.  We  will  never  be  free  of 
the  waves  of  sin  that  beat  upon  our  shores 
and  within  our  hearts.  Yet  in  our  actions, 
we  offer  the  possibility  of  redemption  to 
others,  and  therein  may  find  it  for  our- 
selves. In  the  land  of  "Lost,"  we  are  finally 
as  Paul  imagines,  a  human  community, 
"workfing]  out  our  own  salvation  with  fear 
and  trembling"  (Phil  2:12-13).  0 
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Can  We  Justify 
God's  Ways? 

Defending  God 

Biblical  Responses  to  the  Problem  of 
Evil 

By  James  L.  Crenshaw 

Oxford  Univ.  Press.  21 5 p  $35 
ISBN 019514002 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  great  tsunami  of 
late  December  2004,  there  emerged  a  live- 
ly public  philosophical  and  theological 
debate  in  the  popular  media.  Where  was 
God  in  this  terrible  event?  Why  did  God 
allow  it  to  happen?  What  did  the  victims 
do  to  deserve  this?  Did  they  do  anything 
wrong  at  all?  How  can  we  defend  God's 
justice  and  omnipotence  in  the  face  of  such 
destruction  and  human  suffering?  This  is 
the  problem  of  theodicy. 

While  the  Bible  rarely  deals  in  depth 
with  natural  disasters,  it  does  have  much  to 
say  about  moral  and  religious  evils.  And  it 
was  natural  that  the  Book  of  Job  and  other 
biblical  texts  should  be  drawn  into  the 
debate.  For  those  who  wish  a  learned  and 
often  brilliant  guide  to  what  the  Bible  does 
and  does  not  say  about  theodicy,  Professor 
Crenshaw's  Defending  God  is  an  excellent 
resource. 

The  word  "theodicy"  refers  to 
attempts  at  defending  or  "justifying"  God 
in  the  face  of  moral  or  natural  evil  in  the 
world.  In  the  preface  to  his  scholarly  and 
objective  study,  Crenshaw,  professor  of 
Old  Testament  at  Duke  University, 
observes  that  he  did  not  find  theodicy  but 
theodicy  found  him  "as  a  child  of  four 
when  my  father  died,  leaving  a  widow  with 
four  small  children  in  rural  South  Carolina 
in  the  wake  of  the  Great  Depression."  One 
of  the  great  experts  in  Old  Testament  wis- 
dom literature,  Crenshaw  seeks  to  trace 
the  biblical  evidence  for  a  convincing 
response  to  the  problem  of  evil  and  God's 
perceived  injustice.  His  unifying  theme  is 
the  abiding  biblical  tension  between  God's 
justice  and  mercy  (see  Ex  34:6-7). 

Crenshaw  ranges  over  the  whole  Old 
Testament's  various  attempts  at  "defend- 
ing God"  with  reference  to  the  problems 
of  evil  and  suffering.  His  major  method  is 


Book  Reviews 

descriptive  analysis  of  key  texts,  though  he 
does  not  refrain  from  giving  his  own  philo- 
sophical and  theological  opinions  about 
the  issues  raised  in  the  texts.  Instead  of 
charting  the  historical  evolution  of  the 
ideas  of  evil  and  suffering,  he  takes  a  the- 
matic approach,  without  neglecting  the 
historical  context  of  the  relevant  passages. 
He  generally  confines  himself  to  the  Old 
Testament,  with  only  a  few  nods  to  the 
New  Testament.  He  does  make  use  of  the 
so-called  apocrypha  and  pseudepigrapha, 
especially  Sirach,  Wisdom,  2  Maccabees,  4 
Ezra  and  2  Baruch. 

The  author  divides  the  biblical 
approaches  to  evil  and  suffering  into  three 
categories.  Under  "spreading  the  blame 
around,"  he  discusses  three  approaches: 
denying  God's  existence  for  practical  pur- 
poses (the  atheistic  answer),  blaming  other 
members  of  the  heavenly  court  or  pan- 
theon (alternative  gods)  and  dealing  with 
the  "dark  side"  in  God  (which  eventually 
develops  into  a  Satan  or  demonic  figure). 
Then  under  "redefining  God"  he  consid- 
ers efforts  at  accentuating  human  freedom 
(limited  power  and  knowledge),  reconcil- 
ing justice  with  mercy  (God's  split  person- 
ality), stimulating  growth  in  virtue  by 
divine  discipline  and  blaming  the  victims 
for  the  consequences  of  their  real  or 
alleged  sins  (punishment  for  sin).  Finally, 
under  "shifting  to  the  human  scene"  he 
considers  four  more  responses:  vicarious 
atonement  (making  the  most  of  a  bad 
thing),  life  after  death  as  the  locus  of  God's 
justice  and  of  rewards  and  punishments  for 
humans  (justice  deferred),  suffering  as  a 
mystery  beyond  human  comprehension 
(appealing  to  human  ignorance)  and  dis- 

The  Reviewers 

Daniel  J.  Harrington,  S.J.,  is  professor  of 
New  Testament  at  Weston  Jesuit  School  of 
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Carol  Nackenoff  is  professor  of  political 
science  at  Swarthmore  College,  Pa.,  where 
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nomic policy  as  a  journalist  in  Washington, 
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interested  righteousness  or  questioning 
the  problem  (especially  in  the  book  of 
Job). 

The  excellence  of  Crenshaw's  work 
lies  principally  in  his  learned  expositions 
of  the  pertinent  Old  Testament  passages. 
Since  he  constructs  his  argument  mainly 
by  interpretations  of  specific  biblical  texts, 
it  is  important  while  reading  Crenshaw  to 
have  at  hand  the  biblical  texts  it  treats. 
Without  an  open  Bible,  it  may  be  difficult 
to  follow  the  arguments  and  appreciate 
the  close  readings. 

Crenshaw  wisely  concludes  that  the 
problem  of  reconciling  real  injustices  with 
belief  in  Yahweh  is  both  too  complex  for 
any  single  answer  and  too  urgent  to  be 
ignored.  In  the  final  analysis,  his  own  the- 
ological vision  seems  a  bit  cloudy,  if  not 
gloomy.  Nevertheless,  in  his  effort  to  put 
together  all  the  puzzles,  contradictions 
and  anomalies  in  the  book  of  Job, 
Crenshaw  arrives  at  a  striking  (if  minimal- 
ist) conclusion:  "As  recipients  of  the 
supreme  gift  of  life,  humans  would  do 
well  to  relinquish  the  notion  that  the  deity 
owes  them  anything  more  than  has  been 
freely  bestowed,  irrespective  of  desert." 

The  major  theological  contribution 
of  Crenshaw's  work  is  to  show  how  the 
various  biblical  attempts  at  dealing  with 
evil  and  suffering  (theodicy)  are  inter- 
twined with  the  tensions  inherent  in  the 
Old  Testament  portraits  of  God.  The 
author  brings  out  well  the  "dark  side"  of 
the  God  of  the  Bible  in  such  passages  as 
God's  command  to  Abraham  to  sacrifice 
his  son  Isaac  (Genesis  22)  and  the  wager 
between  God  and  Satan  in  Job  1-2.  He 
also  underscores  the  dangers  posed  by 
Israel's  eventual  adoption  of  monotheism, 
and  the  tensions  between  God's  mercy 
and  justice.  And  he  comes  down  squarely 
in  favor  of  the  idea  of  the  suffering  God, 
and  says  that  "pathos"  best  characterizes 
the  biblical  concept  of  God,  much  to  the 
chagrin  of  those  who  prefer  the  God  of 
the  philosophers. 

References  to  the  New  Testament  are 
few  and  far  between.  One  must  respect 
Crenshaw's  decision  to  write  an  Old 
Testament  theology  of  evil  and  suffering, 
and  appreciate  his  clear  and  rich  presenta- 
tion of  the  biblical  data.  However,  since 
so  many  of  the  Old  Testament  approach- 
es get  picked  up  in  the  New  Testament 
and  find  a  convergence  in  the  person  of 
Jesus,  a  final  chapter  or  even  an  appendix 
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on  Jesus  and  theodicy  would  have  been 
welcome  as  a  contribution  to  a  compre- 
hensive biblical  theology.  Nevertheless, 
Crenshaw's  elegant  and  honest  treatment 
of  this  timely  topic  deserves  a  careful 
reading  and  even  several  re-readings.  It  is 
a  fine  book  by  a  great  biblical  scholar. 

Daniel  J.  Harrington 

Politics  Over 
Policy 

One  Nation,  Uninsured 

Why  the  U.S.  Has  No  National 
Health  Insurance 

By  Jill  Quadagno 

Oxford  Univ.  Press.  288p  $28 
ISBN  0195160398 

With  the  publication  of  One  Nation, 
Uninsured,  the  Florida  State  University 
sociologist  Jill  Quadagno  joins  an  array  of 
scholars  who  have  sought  to  account  for  the 
failure  of  national  health  care  in  the  United 
States  and  to  explain  why  we  get  so  little 
health  for  our  health  care  expenditure. 
Classics  in  this  field  include  Theodore 
Marmor's  The  Politics  of  Medicare  (1973); 
recent  works  include  Theda  Skocpol's 
Boomerang:  Health  Care  Reform  and  the  Turn 
Against  Government  (1997),  Marie 
Gottschalk's  The  Shadow  Welfare  State: 
Labor,  Business,  and  the  Politics  of  Health  Care 
in  the  United  States  (2000)  and  Colin 
Gordon's  Dead  on  Arrival:  The  Politics  of 
Health  Care  in  Twentieth-Centwy  America 
(2003).  Quadagno,  former  president  of  the 
American  Sociological  Association,  has 
written  widely  on  U.S.  social  policy  on 
aging,  welfare  and  social  security.  What 
contribution  does  this  new  study  of  U.S. 
health  care  policy  make? 

Quadagno  has  digested  a  great  deal  of 
scholarly  literature  on  health  care  across 
the  social  sciences;  her  rich  endnotes  will  be 
of  interest  to  those  who  want  to  follow  par- 
ticular lines  of  debate.  Unlike  Gordon's 
Dead  on  Anival,  One  Nation,  Uninsured  is 
written  for  a  general  audience;  it  assumes 
no  special  background  or  great  familiarity 
with  20th-century  politics.  In  this  sense,  the 
book  seems  designed  with  the  young  col- 
lege student  in  mind.  Those  who  do  not 
require  capsule  histories  of  Watergate,  the 
Kennedy  assassination,  the  Vietnam  War 
or  Reagan's  Iran-Contra  scandal  will 


breeze  quickly  through  the  one-  or  two- 
paragraph  narrative  treatments  on  how 
particular  events  shaped  or  altered  policy 
agenda  at  specific  moments.  The  author 
provides  journalistic  sketches  and  descrip- 
tions of  key  players:  Kennedy  is  handsome 
and  youthful;  A.F.L.  president  George 
Meany  was  "a  burly  Irishman  from  the 
Bronx,"  and  Walter  Reuther  of  the  C.I.O. 
and  U.AW.  president  was  "the  redheaded 
son  of  German  immigrants." 

One  Nation,  Uninsured  is  especially 
good  at  demonstrating  the  role  of  mobi- 
lization, public  relations  and  lobbying  in 
shaping  the  outcome  of  health  care  reform 
efforts.  Of  particular  interest  are  the  vivid 
passages  from  constituent  letters  to  mem- 
bers of  Congress  during  various  battles 
over  health  care  reform,  as  well  as  reflective 
quotes  from  interviews  with  key  partici- 
pants in  these  struggles.  While  we  often 
think  that  top-down  mobilization  of  grass- 
roots lobbying  campaigns  is  a  relatively 
recent  K-Street  phenomenon,  Quadagno 
chronicles  many  cases  in  which  the 
American  Medical  Association,  hospitals, 
the  insurance  industry  and  pharmaceutical 
companies  strove  to  mobilize  both  elite  and 
mass  opinion  when  policy  proposals  threat- 
ened their  interests,  as  well  as  the  some- 
times successful  efforts  of  organized  labor 
to  counteract  the  power  of  these  large  orga- 
nizations. Although  the  A.M.A.'s  political 
clout  declined,  for  reasons  the  author 
explains,  other  large  interests  continued  to 
shape  policy  reform. 

The  ironic  result  of  failed  federal  pro- 
posals for  universal  health  care  coverage, 
she  argues,  is  that  in  each  case,  federal 
action  "entrenched  a  private  alternative  to  a 
public  program."  Government  action  cre- 
ated private  stakeholders  and  helped 
entrench  private  power.  Quadagno  traces 
this  argument  from  the  Progressive  Era  to 
the  present,  including  the  current  prolifer- 
ation of  long-term  care  products,  hi  each 
case,  newly  created  or  strengthened  stake- 
holders (for  example,  commercial  insurers, 
private  H.M.O.'s)  resisted  efforts  to  create 
a  government-financed  health  care  system. 
The  antireform  coalition  changed  in  com- 
position, but  stakeholder  mobilization  has 
remained  the  chief  obstacle  to  national 
health  insurance. 

Canada  has  been  wrestling  of  late  with 
the  question  of  whether  comprehensive- 
ness and  uniformity  in  the  national  regula- 
tory scheme  for  health  care  require  blanket 
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When  I  say  poor,  I  mean  we  drank  powdered  milk, 
and  our  meat  slid  from  the  can  in  jellied  squares. 
I  mean  our  TV  always  showed  black,  white,  or  grey 
even  though  the  screen  promised  technicolor. 

Inside  me,  color  flourished,  each  ray  a  wild  band, 
a  length  of  the  spectrum.  Bent  and  separated, 
different  shades  emerged  as  distinct  equations, 
and  the  charm  of  such  symmetry  sustained  me 

as  I  waited  for  a  sign — the  milk  made  cola, 
the  screen  ablaze  with  color,  like  holy  cards 
spread  across  my  bed,  each  saint  or  martyr  lost 
in  private  rapture.  I  envied  their  vision, 

that  unbending  sight  stretched  from  soul  to  sky, 
its  radiance  burnt  through  blood,  through  bone. 
Their  bodies  glowed,  infused  with  the  intimacy 
of  particle  and  wave,  the  grace  of  light,  a  capacity 

to  be  beyond  the  visible.  Any  ordinary  thing 
that  happened  around  me  seemed  a  miracle: 
a  scraped  stigmata  on  knee  and  elbow,  a  touch 
of  evening  rain,  a  silent  benediction  found 

inside  a  newly  spun  spider  web.  At  night, 
my  heartbeat  raced,  recalled  each  penitent  thrill, 
each  indulgence  acquired  through  grace  or  invention. 
All  that  summer,  I  was  desperate  to  escape 

my  flesh.  I  drank  milky  water,  trusted  its  taste, 
and  its  chalky  deposit  slid  through  me  as  I  slept 
naked  on  a  wool  blanket,  my  skin  flushed,  my  eyes 
uplifted,  each  focused  on  an  elusive  halo. 


Gillian  Devereux 


GiLLiAN  DEVEREUX  lives  in  Norfolk,  Va.  Her  poems  have  appeared  in  Glimmer 
Train.  The  New  Journal  and  The  Powhatan  Review. 


prohibitions  of  private  health  insurance 
plans,  a  position  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive branches  have  maintained  in  the  face 
of  legal  challenge.  That  such  a  govern- 
mental assertion  is  virtually  unimaginable 
across  the  border  has  prompted  a  variety  of 
explanations  for  what  seems  an  exception- 
al path  of  political  development  in  the 
United  States.  While  Quadagno  notes  the 
role  of  anti-statist  values,  the  weakness  and 
weakening  role  of  organized  labor,  and  the 
role  of  race  and  the  history  of  segregation 
in  the  United  States  in  shaping  health  care 
outcomes,  she  believes  the  most  important 
historical  constant  in  the  20th  century  has 
been  that  "each  attempt  to  guarantee  uni- 
versal coverage  has  been  resisted  by  pow- 
erful special  interests  who  have  used  every 
weapon  on  hand  to  keep  the  financing  of 
health  services  a  private  endeavor." 

With  a  dwindling  number  of  employ- 
ers offering  employee  health  insurance  and 
with  decline  in  retiree  benefits,  Quadagno 
asks  how  to  reverse  the  historical  tide  and 
fix  the  unwieldy  and  inefficient  financing 
system.  The  book's  final  pages  discuss 
prospects  for  reform.  Quadagno  ends  on  a 
call  to  action:  she  proposes  that  Medicaid 
eligibility  in  each  state  be  based  on  income 
rather  than  family  status  (42  states  exclude 
childless  couples  and  single  adults);  that 
uninsured  and  privately  uninsurable  peo- 
ple be  allowed  to  buy  into  the  federal 
employee  plan;  and  that  a  stop-loss  plan  be 
established  so  that  the  federal  government 
would  reimburse  health  plans  for  a  per- 
centage of  their  "catastrophic"  cases. 

There  are  various  obstacles  to  each 
of  these  plans,  but  the  most  important 
one  for  Quadagno  is  the  creation  of 
political  will,  which  requires  organiza- 
tional strength.  "In  the  notable  instances 
when  ordinary  citizens  defeated  elite 
stakeholders,  their  success  was  predicat- 
ed on  their  organizational  capacity."  For 
Quadagno,  "civil  rights  activists,  trade 
unions  and  senior  citizens  succeeded 
because  they  coordinated  their  efforts 
through  organizations  that  mirrored  the 
federated  structure  of  the  American  gov- 
ernment." She  wants  groups  seeking 
health  care  reform  to  forge  a  multi- 
tiered  coalition  ranging  from  the  grass 
roots  to  the  national  level.  This  kind  of 
recipe  for  disseminating  ideas,  recruiting 
members  and  cultivating  political  friends 
inside  the  government  may  be  somewhat 
anachronistic  in  light  of  what  we  know 
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Beatification 

When  I  say  poor,  I  mean  we  drank  powi 
and  our  meat  slid  from  the  can  in  jellie 
I  mean  our  TV  always  showed  black,  w 
even  though  the  screen  promised  techr 

Inside  me,  color  flourished,  each  ray  a 
a  length  of  the  spectrum.  Bent  and  sep; 
different  shades  emerged  as  distinct  eq' 
and  the  charm  of  such  symmetry  sustai 

as  I  waited  for  a  sign — the  milk  made  c 
the  screen  ablaze  with  color,  like  holy  ( 
spread  across  my  bed,  each  saint  or  ma 
in  private  rapture.  I  envied  their  vision 

that  unbending  sight  stretched  from  so 
its  radiance  burnt  through  blood,  throi 
Their  bodies  glowed,  infused  with  the 
of  particle  and  wave,  the  grace  of  light, 

to  be  beyond  the  visible.  Any  ordinary 
that  happened  around  me  seemed  a  mi: 
a  scraped  stigmata  on  knee  and  elbow, 
of  evening  rain,  a  silent  benediction  foi 

inside  a  newly  spun  spider  web.  At  nigl 
my  heartbeat  raced,  recalled  each  penit 
each  indulgence  acquired  through  grac 
All  that  summer,  I  was  desperate  to  esc 

my  flesh.  I  drank  milky  water,  trusted  i 
and  its  chalky  deposit  slid  through  me  ; 
naked  on  a  wool  blanket,  my  skin  flush 
uplifted,  each  focused  on  an  elusive  hal 
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G////an  Devereux 


GiLLiAN  DEVEREUX  lives  in  Norfolk,  Va.  Her  poems  have  appeared  in  Glimmer 
Train,  fhe  New  Journal  and  The  Powhatan  Review. 


health  care  reform  to  forge  a  multi- 
tiered  coalition  ranging  from  the  grass 
roots  to  the  national  level.  This  kind  of 
recipe  for  disseminating  ideas,  recruiting 
members  and  cultivating  political  friends 
inside  the  government  may  be  somewhat 
anachronistic  in  light  of  what  we  know 
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about  patterns  of  civic  engagement. 

Here,  other  scholars  have  much  to  say. 
Robert  Putnam,  the  author  of  Bowling 
Alone,  has  been  documenting  the  decline  of 
civic  engagement  and  of  social  capital  for  a 
decade,  and  Theda  Skocpol  has  demon- 
strated that  the  era  of  large-scale,  mass- 
membership  organizations  in  American 
politics  seems  to  be  past.  Policy  think 
tanks,  lobbying  organizations  with  mini- 
mal face-to-face  contact  among  mem- 
ber/contributors and  cyberspace  networks 
are  not  the  organizations  of  old,  but  will 
likely  figure  in  any  new  mobilization 
efforts. 

While  many  believe  that  an  employ- 
ment-based health  insurance  system  such 
as  ours  rules  out  universal  coverage, 
Quadagno  is  not  persuaded.  There  are  dif- 
fering priorities  among  those  who  would 
favor  government  action  to  expand  the 
provision  of  quality  health  care,  she  notes, 
but  adds  that  what  unites  people  is  the 
shared  risk  of  being  uninsured  at  some 
point  in  one's  life.  Some  conversation 
would  have  been  desirable  with  recent 
feminist  scholarship  on  care.  This  litera- 
ture tries  to  introduce  into  public  policy 
consideration  of  the  fact  that  caring  and 
being  cared  for  are  all  parts  of  the  life  cycle 
and  that  no  one  is  self-sufficient.  This  care 
literature  looks  at  ways  in  which  care  can 
become  a  matter  of  public  concern  and 
assistance  instead  of  being  left  as  the  work 
of  women  and  working-class  persons  of 
color  in  the  private  sphere.  Proponents  of 
better,  more  accessible  and  more  afford- 
able American  health  care  for  all  need  all 
the  allies,  supporting  arguments  and  foot 
soldiers  they  can  muster. 

Carol  Nackenoff 

Deconstructing 
Reality 

Freakonomics 

A  Rogue  Economist  Explores  the 
Hidden  Side  of  Everything 

By  Steven  D.  Levitt  and  Stephen  J.  Dubner 

William  Morrow.  242p  $25.95 
ISBN  0060131 32X 

Thomas  Carlyle  might  not  have  called 
the  study  of  economic  matters  dismal  if, 
instead  of  debating  the  gloomy  Thomas 


Malthus  on  population  growth,  he  had 
come  across  the  economist  Steven 
Levitt  and  his  often  humorous  takes  on 
whether  drug-dealing  really  pays  or  the 
effect  that  the  name  a  parent  selects  has 
on  a  child's  prospects. 

Yet  the  19th-century  historian, 
whose  Calvinist  mien  led  him  to  apply 
the  sobriquet  "dismal  science"  to  eco- 
nomics, not  while  sparring  with  Malthus 
but  in  a  spirited  defense  of  slavery  just  as 
it  was  abolished,  would  have  been 
shocked  by  the  lengths  to  which  Levitt 
is  willing  to  pursue  numbers  wherever 
they  take  him.  Much  the  same  is  true  of 
the  reaction  in  our  time  to  Levitt's  best- 
known  study. 

Along  with  his  colleague  John 
Donohue,  Levitt  acquired  a  measure  of 
notoriety  in  1999  because  of  a  scholarly 
paper  he  had  published  connecting  the 
legalization  of  abortion  in  the  1970's  to 
reduced  crime  in  the  1990's.  Critics 
tarred  the  University  of  Chicago  profes- 
sor of  economics  for  practicing  the  kind 
of  eugenics  attributed  not  long  before  to 
Richard  J.  Herrnstein  and  Charles 
Murray,  of  the  1994  work  The  Bell 
Curve. 


Herrnstein  and  Murray,  however, 
expressly  took  up  race  and  intelligence 
as  their  subject.  Moreover,  Murray 
already  carried  on  his  back  the  monkey 
of  his  well-known  conservative  advocacy 
against  affirmative  action. 

All  the  evidence  available  suggests 
that  Donohue  and  Levitt  reached  their 
conclusions  by  process  of  elimination 
and  without  an  a  priori  opinion  on  what 
caused  the  crime  rate  to  decline.  It  is 
also  important,  and  most  often  unre- 
ported in  the  press,  that  Levitt  has 
argued  that  the  same  decline  in  the 
crime  rate  would  have  occurred  had  the 
aborted  children  been  born,  but  in  more 
nurturing  circumstances  and  to  parents 
whose  caring  would  have  led  them  to 
grow  up  with  a  sense  of  being  wanted 
and  loved.  To  find  out  exactly  how 
Levitt's  calculus  works,  you'll  have  to 
read  Chapter  4  of  Freakonomics. 

The  book  is  a  series  of  essays  in 
which  the  development  of  Levitt's 
pointed  and  unsparing  mathematical 
models  is  turned  into  lively  narrative 
that  reads  almost  as  fast  as  thriller  fic- 
tion, no  doubt  through  the  ministra- 
tions of  his  co-author,  the  journalist 
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Stephen  Dubner. 

Anyone  desiring  to  instruct  youths 
against  joining  street  gangs,  for  example, 
is  well  directed  to  the  chapter  "Why  Do 
Drug  Dealers  Still  Live  with  Their 
Moms?"  The  short  answer — they  can't 
afford  to  move  out — is  almost  the 
denouement  of  the  story  of  how  a 
Chicago  graduate  student  stumbled  upon 
a  drug-trafficking  gang  while  attempting, 
in  one  of  the  most  dilapidated  public 
housing  projects  in  the  city,  to  administer 
a  survey  about  how  blacks  feel  about 
themselves. 

I  found  myself  laughing  out  loud  at 
the  initial  exchanges.  But  I  was  intrigued 
once  it  developed  that  the  gang  leader  had 
formal  postsecondary  education  in  busi- 
ness management;  not  far  behind  lay  the 
comparison  between  the  gang  and  a  cor- 
poration, with  startling  similarities  and 
vast  differences,  mosdy  in  the  pay  and 
working  conditions  of  the  employees. 

While  the  Catholic  reader  might 
disagree  with  certain  aspects  of  Levitt's 
chapter  on  crime  and  abortion  and  agree 
wholeheartedly  with  the  essay  on  drug 
dealing,  Levitt  strives  mightily  to  avoid 
taking  positions.  The  book  argues  that  it 
has  no  unifying  theme,  although  one 
message  is  clearly  present  in  all  chapters: 
morality  is  about  what  ought  to  be, 
while  Levitt's  economics  are  simply 
about  the  incentives  or  disincentives 
that  make  human  beings  behave  the  way 
they  actually  do. 

Teachers,  for  example,  are  supposed 
to  inspire,  enliven  and  encourage  learn- 
ing. We  value  them,  we  bring  them 
apples.  Yet  under  the  Freakonomics 
microscope,  it  appears  that  a  significant 
proportion  of  teachers  cheat  and  show 
greater  concern  for  approval  (and  mon- 
etary rewards)  than  for  the  education  of 
their  charges. 

Despite  Levitt's  razor-sharp  analysis 
and  his  careful  eliding  of  value  judg- 
ments, he  cannot  entirely  avoid  taking 
some  positions  that  give  the  impression 
the  economist  is  a  blue-stater. 

It  remains  clear  that  what  he  is  after 
is  not  to  impart  an  idea  or  an  ideology, 
but  a  critical  and  skeptical  way  of  exam- 
ining the  reality  around  us.  His  eco- 
nomics are  closer  to  the  Greek  oikono?nos, 
the  management  of  the  household,  than 
to  the  vagaries  of  the  prime  rate  and  the 
stock  exchange.  Cecilio  Morales 
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Classifieds 

Institute 

CASAGRANDE  INTERFAITH  INSTITUTE,  October 
28-30,  2005.  Theme— MORAL  VALUES 
viewed  from  Buddhist,  Christian,  Jewish  and 
Muslim  perspectives.  Wisdom  House, 
Litchfield,  Conn.  (860)  567-3163;  e-mail:  pro- 
grams@wisdomhouse.org;  Web  site:  www.wis- 
domhouse.org. 

Music 

BEST-SELLING  religious,  sacred,  contemporary 
and  classical  music  on  CD  at  www.america- 
magazine.org/Musicstore.cfm. 

Parish  Missions 

INSPIRING,  DYNAMIC  PREACHING.  Parish  mis- 
sions, faculty  in-service,  retreats  for  religious. 
Web  site:  www.sabbathretreats.org. 

PROCLAIMING  ABUNDANT  LOVE?  Parish  mis- 
sions? Preaching  teams  of  ordained,  religious  and 
lay.  Web  site:  www.PBParishMissions.org. 

Positions 

LA  SALLE  UNIVERSITY  invites  applications  for  the 
position  of  CHAIRPERSON  OF  THE  RELI- 
GION DEPARTMENT  at  the  associate/full 
professor  level.  Candidates  with  distinguished 
teaching  and  scholarship  records  and  administra- 
tive experience/potential  are  sought  to  lead  a 
department  of  10  faculty  members  serving  2,500 
undergraduate  and  graduate  students  annually. 
The  successful  candidate  must  be  qualified  to 
teach  various  courses  in  a  reduced  schedule  that 
can  include  Catholic  theology,  Christology,  moral 
theology  and  contemporary  Catholicism.  The 
Chair  manages  the  department's  administrative 
activities  and  exercises  leadership  by  working  with 
faculty  to  further  develop  the  academic  objectives 
of  the  department  and  by  promoting  teaching 
excellence,  individual  research  and  scholarly 
achievement.  La  Salle  University  is  a  Roman 
Catholic  university  in  the  tradition  of  the  De  La 
Salle  Christian  Brothers  and  welcomes  candidates 
who  can  contribute  to  its  unique  educational  mis- 
sion. For  a  complete  mission  statement  visit  the 
Web  site  at  www.lasalle.edu.  Candidates  should 
submit  an  application  letter  (non-electronic)  that 
discusses  qualifications  for  departmental  leader- 
ship in  a  Lasallian  and  Catholic  university,  cur- 
riculum vitae,  evidence  of  teaching  excellence  and 
scholarly  achievement,  and  contact  information 
for  three  references  to:  Geffrey  Kelly,  Chair, 
Religion  Department,  La  Salle  University,  1900 
West  Olney  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  PA  19141- 
1199.  Review  of  applications  will  begin  on  or 
before  Dec.  l.AA/EOE. 

LIVE  THE  BEATITUDES.  Discover  your  gifts 
through  service  to  others.  L'Arche  Harbor  House 
in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  invites  you  to  assist  in  creat- 
ing community  with  persons  who  are  develop- 
mentally  disabled. 

Requirements:  dedicated  person  who  wants 
to  live  the  Gospel  in  community  life,  who  desires 


to  live  with,  learn  from  and  relate  widi  adults  with 
disabilities.  Responsibilities:  help  create  a  home 
based  on  the  Beatitudes,  develop  relationships 
with  us,  assist  with  personal  care  and  community 
living. 

Benefits:  Americorps  site,  stipend,  room, 
board,  health  insurance  and  formation  in  the  spir- 
ituality and  philosophy  of  the  L'Arche  communi- 
ties, founded  by  jean  Vanier  and  lived  and  written 
about  by  Henri  Nouwen.  To  apply,  contact: 
Patrick  Mayhew,  700  Arlington  Road, 
Jacksonville,  FL  32211;  Ph:  (904)  721-5992;  e- 
mail:  communityleader@bellsouth.com;  Web  site: 
www.larchejacksonville.org. 

Retreat 

BETHANY  RETREAT  HOUSE,  East  Chicago,  Ind., 


offers  private  and  individually  directed  silent 
retreats,  including  30-days,  year-round  in  a 
prayerful  home  setting.  Contact  Joyce  Diltz, 
P.H.J.C.:  Ph:  (219)  398-5047;  e-mail: 
bethanyrh@sbcglobal.net;  Web  site: 
www.bethanyretreathouse.org. 

Wills 

Please  remember  America  in  your  will.  Our 
legal  title  is:  America  Press  Inc.,  106  West  56th 
Street,  New  York,  NY  10019. 

AMERICA  CLASSIFIED.  Classified  advertisements  are 
accepted  for  publication  in  either  the  print  version  of 
America  or  at  our  Web  site:  http://vnmo.am.mca- 
magazine.org/notices.cfm.  Ten-word  minimum.  For 
more  information  call:  (212)  515-0102. 


Director  of  Adult  Religious  Education 

St.  Bartholomew  Parish 
Bethesda,  Maryland 

St.  Bartholomew  Parish,  Bethesda,  Maryland,  one  of  the  very  few  parishes  in  the 
Archdiocese  of  Washington  with  a  comprehensive  adult  religious  education  program,  is 
seeking  a  candidate  to  assume  this  position  after  the  expected  retirement  of  the  current  direc- 
tor in  July  2006. 

This  full-time  position  entails  (1)  teaching  courses  in  Scripture,  Theology  and 
Spirituality,  (2)  directing  the  guest  lecture  series  with  about  25  speakers  a  year,  (3)  direct- 
ing the  RCIA  program,  (4)  directing  the  elements  of  the  parish's  prayer  life  in  prayer  groups, 
days  of  recollection  and  retreats.  The  position  entails  a  substantial  commitment  of  evenings 
and  weekends.  Salary  is  commensurate  with  academic  background  and  experience.  Benefits 
are  also  included. 

Send  resume  together  with  expected  salary  range  and  three  references  (include  their 
addresses,  telephone  numbers  and  e-mail  addresses)  to: 

St.  Bartholomew  Parish 
7212  Blacklock  Road 
Bethesda.  MD  20817 
MATL44@aol.com 

Applications  should  be  received  no  later  than  November  30,  2005 
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Letters 


Potential  Abuse 

Your  bias  is  show  ing  again  in  your  edi- 
torial "The  Patriot  Act  and  Civil 
Liberties"  (8/1).  The  various  points  you 
raise  allow  for  easy  correcting  respons- 
es. I'll  use  one  as  an  example,  namely, 
the  potential  abuse  you  apparently  see 
of  the  right/prohibition  against  "unrea- 
sonable search."  The  act  requires  that  a 
search  warrant  be  obtained  from  a  fed- 
eral court  by  convincing  a  judge  of  the 
reasonableness  of  a  search  in  the  partic- 
ular circumstances. 

I  presume  you  must  have  known 
that  related  relevant  fact.  I  also  pre- 
sume you  would  agree  there  could  be  a 
number  of  good  reasons  for  the  need  to 
search  the  living  quarters  of  a  suspected 
terrorist. 

You  reference  your  contributing 
authority  citing  the  need  for  changes 
in  the  act  to  provide  a  "notion  of 
checks  and  balances."  What  changes? 
I  think  it  would  be  generally  agreed 
that  a  search  warrant  approved  by  a 
federal  court  provides  such  a  notion  of 


a  check  and  balance. 

This  is  the  type  of  slanted  editorial 
opinion  which  detracts  from  your  image 
of  objectivity  and  seems  inconsistent 
with  the  test  of  intellectual  honesty. 

John  J.  Van  Beckum 
Brook  fie  Id,  Wis. 

Musical  Appeal 

Thank  you  for  your  articles  on  the  St. 
Louis  Jesuits  by  Jim  McDermott,  S.J. 
(5/23,  5/30).  Handmaids  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  of  Jesus  do  many  missioning  ritu- 
als to  send  U.S.  young  adults  to  our  lay 
volunteers'  house  in  El  Salvador. 
Thanks  to  the  solidity,  depth,  and  musi- 
cal appeal  of  the  St.  Louis  Jesuits' 
"Here  I  am  Lord,"  we  have  never  in  13 
years  found  a  better  sending-song, 
though  many  have  been  written  over 
the  years.  The  families  are  always 
touched  as  they  sing  the  words  in  the 
context  of  sending  family  members 
abroad  on  a  church  mission. 

Kathleenjoy  Cooper,  A.C.J. 

Miami,  Fla. 


Without  Guile 


Acquired  Wisdom 

I  was  moved  by  "A  Veteran  Remem- 
bers" by  James  R.  Conroy,  S.J.,  (8/1). 
Thanks  to  Father  Conroy  for  writing 
and  to  you  for  publishing  it.  Being  a 
U.S.  citizen  abroad,  there  are  things  I 
can  think,  but  I  hesitate  to  say  them  out 
loud. 

Father  Conroy  is  both  citizen  and 
participant  in  one  of  many  U.S.  wars  in 
recent  years.  The  authority  of  his  cri- 
tique is  that  of  an  acquired  wisdom 
borne  of  years  of  soul  searching  by  one 
who  has  been  there  and  is  also  a  citizen 
of  the  country  responsible.  Would  that 
those  making  the  decision  to  send  our 
fellow  U.S.  citizens  to  war  were  blessed 
with  the  same  credentials. 

David  A.  Ratermann 
La  Paz,  Bolivia 

Memories 

As  I  read  the  superb  article,  "A  Veteran 
Remembers,"  (8/1),  I  was  flooded  with 
memories  of  my  World  War  II  service 
as  a  19-year-old  medic  in  France  and 
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DIFFERING  ASPECTS 
OF  THE  PAPACY 


Germany.  I  was  spared  the  horror  of 
combat,  because  I  served  in  a  hospital 
behind  the  lines.  I  did,  however,  have 
extensive  experience  of  the  products 
and  byproducts  of  war:  ambulances  and 
hospital  trains  laden  with  wounded, 
sometimes  frozen,  men;  truckloads  of 
yellow  men,  jaundiced  from  a  hepatitis 
epidemic  that  had  crossed  from  the 
German  lines  into  ours;  dazed  soldiers 
with  the  2,000-yard  stare  of  combat 
fatigue;  a  berserk  sergeant  trying  to  kill 
the  German  prisoner-of-war  litter  bear- 
ers who  were  carrying  in  horribly 
wounded  soldiers;  the  malignantly  sen- 
timental slogans  and  pictures  that  the 
Germans  had  painted  on  their  barrack 
walls;  numb  elderly  Germans  wander- 
ing in  the  rubble  of  their  bombed-out 
cities;  desperate  women  offering  them- 
selves for  a  pittance;  men  and  boys 
scrabbling  for  discarded  cigarette  butts; 
and  civilians  who  were  constantly  hun- 
gry and  cold. 

If  some  of  the  belligerent  neocons 
who  rushed  us  into  the  unnecessary  and 
tmjust  invasion  of  Iraq  had  had  any  per- 
sonal experience  of  war,  they  might 


have  hesitated  before  committing  the 
catastrophic  blunder  they  have  inflicted 
upon  our  beloved  country. 

John  S.  McGovern,  M.D. 
North  Eastham,  Mass. 

A  Different  Perspective 

A  friend  gave  me  the  article  by  James 
Youniss,  "I  Know  It  When  I  See  It," 
(7/4),  asking  for  my  reaction  to  it.  At 
first  I  was  most  impressed  by  the 
author's  compliments  about  Germany. 
It  was  just  wonderful  for  me  to  read 
about  my  homeland,  which  I  left  40 
years  ago.  Since  then  I  have  studied 
social  and  educational  issues  in  Europe 
and  especially  Germany.  Being  a 
Catholic,  I  am  also  very  familiar  with 
church-related  issues.  Most  of  the  good 
things  described  in  the  article  are  true 
but  incomplete.  A  short  visit  to 
Germany  certainly  does  not  give  a  com- 
prehensive picture,  nor  can  I  here. 
While  reading  the  article,  I  cringed,  as  I 
do  when  my  European  colleagues 
declaim  about  their  American  experi- 
ence of  two  or  three  weeks  at  a  small 
and  relatively  unknown  educational 
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The 


Is 

Fair? 


Generous  God 


Twenty-fifth  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (A),  Sept.  18,  2005 

Readings:  Is  55:^9;  Ps  145:2-3,  8-9,  17-18;  Phil  1:20-24,  27;  Mt  20:1-16 

"Are you  envious  because  I  am  generous?"  (Mt  20:15) 


I SOMETIMES  THINK  that  the  para- 
bles enjoy  a  popularity  that  may  be 
misplaced.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  to 
question  their  extraordinary  compo- 
sition or  their  radical  religious  message.  It 
is  just  that  we  may  be  identifying  with  the 
wrong  person  and  then  might  miss  the 
really  subversive  flavor  of  the  story.  The 
parable  in  today's  Gospel  dispels  any 
doubt  about  the  challenge  always  placed 
before  us  by  these  remarkable  accounts. 
We  might  find  this  parable  disturbing 

dianne  bergant,  c.s.A.,  is  professor  of  bib- 
lical studies  at  Catholic  Theological  Union 
in  Chicago. 


because  we  identify  ourselves  with  those 
"who  bore  the  day's  burden  and  the  heat." 
I  am  sure  we  want  God  to  be  generous 
with  all,  but  many  of  us  might  expect 
God's  generosity  to  be  proportionate  to 
the  duration  and  quality  of  one's  commit- 
ment. But  this  parable  shows  that  the  cri- 
terion by  which  God  operates  is  not  the 
standard  that  most  women  and  men  might 
follow.  According  to  human  standards, 
our  generous  God  does  not  seem  to  be 
fair.  (Notice  how  I  have  hedged  this  state- 
ment: Our  generous  God  does  not  seem  to 
be  fair.)  We  have  learned  that  God  is  all- 
knowing,  all-loving,  all-just,  all-every- 
thing-that-is-good,  etc.  Therefore,  we  are 


afraid  to  suggest  that  God  might  not  be 
fair.  We  are  afraid  that  this  might  be  a 
kind  of  blasphemy.  But  then,  how  is  this 
parable  to  be  understood? 

Perhaps  we  should  underst  nd  it  as  a 
concrete  example  of  what  is  found  in  the 
last  lines  of  today's  reading  from  the 
prophet  Isaiah: 

For  my  thoughts  are  not  your  thoughts, 
nor  are  your  ways  my  ways,  says  the  Lord,  g 

As  high  as  the  heavens  are  above  the  g 
earth,  < 
so  high  are  my  ways  above  your  ways  m 
and  my  thoughts  above  your  thoughts.  I 


institution  in  the  United  States,  pro- 
claiming: "The  Americans  do  this  or 
that."  There  is  so  much  left  out  or  not 
told. 

Let  me  illustrate.  Most  people  in 
Europe  do  not  know  anything  about  the 
European  Union,  the  European  parlia- 
ment or  even  about  their  own  country. 
Life  goes  on  without  knowledge  or  care. 
There  were  European  elections  during 
one  of  my  frequent  visits  to  Germany 
and  the  United  Kingdom.  No  one  I 
talked  to  knew  what  the  elections  were 
about,  and  the  turnout  was  less  than  20 
percent.  None  of  the  European  coun- 
tries, especially  in  the  West,  is  willing  to 
give  up  its  status.  They  are  fighting  to 
keep  their  nation's  priorities.  France  and 
Germany  dominate  the  E.U.  and  want 
to  get  the  most  out  of  the  union  to  suit 
themselves. 

Many  older  Germans  are  not  very 
so  cheer  their  winning  team  as 
lo,  but  not  out  of  guilt  or 
ck  on  times  past.  It  is  the 


nature  of  the  older  German  to  hold  back 
from  cheering.  The  young  ones  have 
learned  from  Americans  to  be  very  ram- 
bunctious, and  on  a  victory  night  one 
cannot  sleep  very  well  in  city  centers. 

Health  care  and  employee  rights  are 
based  on  socialism  and  not  necessarily 
on  religion.  We  should  not  forget  that 
Germany  was  the  breeding  ground  of 
Socialism,  National  Socialism  and 
Communism.  Karl  Marx  and  other  lead- 
ing socialist  philosophers  were  born  and 
wrote  in  Germany. 

My  letter  seems  to  be  harsh  and 
quite  opposite  to  the  writing  of  James 
Youniss,  but  it  is  intended  to  show  that 
the  grass  is  not  greener  on  the  other 
side.  Studies  and  frequent  travel  to 
Europe  have  shown  me  that  Europe  is 
no  better  than  our  United  States.  In  fact 
I  believe  that  they  have  learned  too 
much  from  us  and  have  failed  just  the 
same. 

Hans  G.  Lingens 
Thousand  Oaks,  Calif. 


Parable 

As  I  read  the  responses  in  the  Letters 
column  (8/1)  to  the  essay  by  James 
Youniss,  "I  Know  It  When  I  See  It" 
(7/4),  I  was  reminded  of  the  parable  of 
the  two  sons  (Mt  21:28-32).  The 
German  people  as  described  by  Youniss 
and  confirmed  by  several  letter  writers 
can  be  likened  to  the  first  son  who 
refused  his  father's  request  to  go  out 
and  work  in  the  vineyard,  but  did  his 
father's  bidding  out  in  the  vineyard.  He 
didn't  talk  the  talk,  but  he  walked  the 
walk.  The  second  son,  who  said  "Yes, 
sir"  to  his  father's  request,  but  did 
nothing  can  be  likened  to  many 
Christians  in  our  own  country  who 
ignore  the  poor,  the  homeless,  the  hun- 
gry and  the  marginalized  in  our  own 
communities,  our  country  and  the 
world.  They  talk  the  talk,  but  do  not 
walk  the  walk. 
I  wonder. 

John  M.  Young 
Dix  Hills,  N.Y. 
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The  prophet  very  clearly  states  that 
we  simply  cannot  understand  God  or  the 
ways  of  God.  In  fact,  even  our  best  theo- 
logical statements  can  lead  to  misunder- 
standing. This  limitation  calls  to  mind  the 
negative  way  of  speaking  of  God  devel- 
oped in  the  theology  of  the  Eastern 
Church.  Called  apophatic,  it  explicitly 
acknowledges  the  inadequacy  of  the 
human  mind  to  grasp  the  things  of  God. 
Does  this  then  strip  the  parables  of  their 
religious  value?  Certainly  not!  But  it  does 
remind  us  that  even  the  parables  of  Jesus 
can  provide  only  glimpses  of  the  ways  of 
God.  And  even  when  they  do  this,  they 
might  very  well,  if  taken  too  literally,  mis- 
represent another  aspect  of  the  divine 
reality.  They  are,  after  all,  merely  human 
compositions. 

What  then  is  the  point  of  today's 
parable?  It  clearly  states  that  people  are 
called  by  God  at  different  times  during 
their  lifetime.  We  know  from  experience 
that  this  is  a  fact,  and  so  we  can  accept  it 
as  true.  The  parable  also  says  that  those 
who  respond  positively  to  this  call  from 
God  are  promised  "what  is  just."  Again, 
this  flows  from  an  understanding  of  God 
that  we  have  come  to  know,  and  so  we  can 


Inspiration 

What  a  treasure  of  inspiration  was  the 
July  4-1 1  issue  of  America! 

I  rejoiced,  deeply  moved,  reading 
this  great  article  by  James  Youniss. 
Born  in  Germany  during  World  War 
II,  my  three  sisters  and  I  survived  hun- 
gry and  homeless  "childhood"  years  and 
don't  have  to  see  the  scarred  condition 
of  churches  and  landmarks,  left  unre- 
paired, to  remind  us  of  the  horrors  of 
World  War  II.  Although  I  was  only  5 
years  old  at  the  end  of  the  war,  the 
occasional  nightmares  remind  me  of 
still  very  painful  scars. 

German-American  since  1967, 1  do 
not  hesitate  to  take  pride  openly  in 
Germany's  postwar  achievements. 

Thank  you,  James  Youniss,  for  see- 
ing and  knowing  Christianity  in 
Germany!  And  thanks  to  Dennis  M. 
Linehan,  S.J.,  for  the  Magis  2005  article. 

Yes,  this  is  a  great  moment  for  the 
church  and  especially  the  church  in 
Germany. 

Erika  Olson 
Novato,  Calif. 


accept  it  as  well.  But  then  the  parable 
turns  our  understanding  of  fairness  upside 
down.  Yet  this  is  what  makes  it  so  power- 
ful! It  appears  to  tell  us  something  about 
God,  when  in  fact  it  may  be  revealing  our 
own  arrogance  and  selfishness. 

Perhaps  we  are  understanding  the 
story  from  the  wrong  perspective.  If  we 
identify  with  those  "who  bore  the  day's 
burden  and  the  heat,"  in  other  words, 
those  who  deserve  "what  is  just,"  we  may 
be  troubled  by  God's  generosity.  In  fact, 
we  might  even  be  tempted  to  judge  this 
generosity  as  unfair.  If  we  identify  with 
the  undeserving  ones,  however,  those 
who  may  even  be  an  afterthought,  we  will 
be  thrilled  with  the  divine  generosity. 
What,  after  all,  makes  us  identify  with  one 
group  rather  than  another? 

Divine  generosity  is  always  a  scandal 
to  people  who  believe  that  it  should  only 
be  granted  to  those  who  deserve  it.  And  it 
is  in  this  conviction  that  their  error  is  laid 
bare,  for  no  one  deserves  the  generosity 
of  God.  It  is  a  free  gift,  given  to  all  who 
will  accept  it.  If  we  think  we  deserve  it,  we 
will  resent  those  who  in  our  judgment  do 
not.  It  is  arrogant  to  think  that  we  have 
earned  it;  it  is  selfish  to  want  to  hug  it  to 
ourselves. 

In  today's  short  passage  from 
Philippians,  Paul  displays  remarkable 
unselfishness  toward  others.  He  is  certain- 
ly one  "who  bore  the  day's  burden  and  the 
heat."  Yet,  for  the  sake  of  others,  he  is 
willing  to  remain  working  in  the  vineyard. 
He  knows  the  generosity  of  God,  and  he 
decides  to  continue  to  act  as  an  agent  of 
that  generosity  as  long  as  he  is  able. 

The  reign  of  God  is  a  reign  of  divine 
generosity.  We  are  invited  to  participate 
in  it.  If  God  invites  others,  we  should  be 
happy  that  they  join  us.  Divine  generosity 
is  not  a  limited  commodity.  Their  enjoy- 
ment will  take  nothing  from  ours.  On  the 
contrary,  if  we  truly  share  in  the  generosi- 
ty of  God,  their  enjoyment  will  enhance 
ours.  Dianne  Bergant 

Praying  With  Scripture  | 

•  In  what  ways  might  you  be  trying  to 
limit  the  ways  of  God? 


•  Can  you  genuinely  rejoice  in  the 
good  fortune  of  others? 

•  Pray  for  an  open  and  generous 
heart. 


Free  worship 
resources  —  to 
help  end  hunger 

This  fall  thousands  of  churches 
across  the  country  will 
celebrate  Bread  for  the 
World  Sunday  as  an  opportunity 
to  renew  their  commitment  to 
ending  hunger  in  God's  world. 
Right  now,  churches  have  an 
historic  opportunity  to  participate 
in  the  growing  international 
movement  that  is  seeking  to 
overcome  hunger,  poverty,  and 
disease  in  Africa. 

To  help  worshipping  commu- 
nities take  part  in  these  efforts, 
bulletin  inserts  . . .  prayers  for  the 
day  . . .  and  a  preaching  resource 
by  Dr.  Walter  Wink  are  available 
free  of  charge. 

Congregations  are  celebrating 
Bread  for  the  World  Sunday  on 
October  16 — or  another  suitable 
Sunday  in  October  or  November. 

To  request 
FREE  resources: 


I  1-800-82-BREAD 


(1  -800-822-7323) 
or  visit 
www.bread.org 

□  YES,  please  send  me 
a  sample  of  the  free 
worship  bulletin  inserts 
and  information  about 
Bread  for  the  World 
Sunday. 


NAME 


PLEASE  PRINT 


ADDRESS  _ 
CITY  


STATE 


ZIP 


Breadjorjhe  World 

Seeking  Justice.  Ending  Hunger. 

50  F  Street  NW,  Suite  500 
Washington,  DC  20001 


September  12,  2005  America 
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Do  Catholics  Still  Care  About  Labor? 

Kim  Bobo 

A  Jewish-Catholic  Friendship 

A,  fames  Rudin 

A  Healing  in  Haiti 
ivaren  Rushen 


HERE  ARE  TWO  WAYS  God  Works. 
First,  God  seems  to  clear  a  path  so 
obviously  that  vou  can't  doubt 
God's  activity.  As  St.  Paul  wrote, 
"All  things  work  together  for  good  for  those 
w  hi  i  h  >\  e  ( ..  h1.   Sec«  >nd,  (  !<  id  seems  to  make 
achieving  something  so  difficult  diat  vou  realize 
that  the  struggle  is  part  of  the  journey.  And  here 
I  like  to  quote  St.  Catherine  of  Siena:  "Nothing 
great  is  ever  achieved  without  much  enduring." 

Most  of  my  life  consists  in  proving  the  sec- 
ond  observation.  Just  walking  around  Manhattan 
can  be  trying.  Not  long  ago  I  was  on  my  way  to 
hear  confessions,  the  day  after  appearing  on  a 
few  television  stations  to  comment  on  the  recent 
papal  conclave.  A  few  blocks  from  the  church, 
someone  shouted,  "Are  you  Father  Martin?" 
When  I  nodded,  he  ran  up  to  me,  poked  his  fin- 
ger in  my  chest  and  said,  "The  next  time  you're 
on  television,  you  should  just  shut  up!" 

As  St.  Catherine  said,  much  of  life  is  about 
enduring. 

But  there  are  moments  when  everything 
works  out  with  almost  alarming  grace.  In  April  I 
was  invited  for  a 
return  trip  to 
Lourdes  with  a 
Jesuit  friend  named 


Of  Many  Things 


plex.  On  the  uppermost  floor,  we  stumbled  on 
the  room  in  which  St.  Ignatius  experienced  his 
first  conversion,  while  recuperating  from  battle 
injuries  in  1521.  In  that  room  a  French  priest 
was  just  about  to  celebrate  Mass  before  an 
ornate  wooden  altar.  Waving  us  in,  he  invited  us 
to  join  a  group  of  pilgrims  just  starting  a  pil- 
grimage to  Compostela.  We  celebrated  Mass 
with  diem  and  proclaimed  the  readings  in  our 
high-school  French.  Afterward  the  priest  asked 
us  what  we  did  back  home.  I'm  a  writer,  I  said, 
and  George  is  a  prison  chaplain. 

He  put  his  arms  around  us  and  smiled 
broadly.  "Ces  deux  vocations  out  commence  dans 
cette  cbambre,"  he  said  to  the  pilgrims.  "These 
two  vocations  began  in  this  room." 

Immediately  afterward,  in  the  gift  shop, 
George  and  I  met  a  cheerful  Jesuit  brother,  who 
invited  us  to  the  Jesuit  residence  for  lunch, 
which  was  just  about  to  begin.  Using  what 
Spanish  we  remembered  from  summer  classes  as 
novices,  we  asked  about  the  history  of  the  com- 
plex of  buildings  at  Loyola  and  the  work  of  the 
Jesuits  in  the  community.  The  meal  was  all  the 

more  delightful,  as 
I  was  down  to  my 
very  last  euro. 
Afterward,  one 


George.  We  were 

part  of  a  pilgrimage  organized  by  the  Order  of 
Malta,  an  international  Catholic  group  that 
sponsors  an  annual  trip  for  the  sick  and  their 
companions  (and  their  chaplains)  to  the  famous 
shrine  in  southern  France. 

This  year  George  and  I  decided  to  make  a 
side  visit  to  Loyola,  the  Spanish  town  and  birth- 
place of  St.  Ignatius,  founder  of  the  Jesuits.  So 
after  a  few  days  at  Lourdes  celebrating  A/lasses, 
walking  in  eucharistic  processions,  visiting  the 
baths,  hearing  many  confessions  and  singing 
"Immaculate  Mary"  about  a  zillion  times,  we 
rented  a  car  for  our  pilgrimage  within  a  pilgrim- 
age. Secredy  I  wondered  whether  we  would  get 
lost.  Plus  I  wondered  if  we  would  be  able  to 
procure  any  "Loyola  water,"  which  supposedly 
helps  women  get  pregnant,  and  which  had  been 
requested  by  some  of  our  fellow  pilgrims. 

Our  trip  took  us  along  the  coast  of  southern 
France,  past  Biarritz,  the  fabled  resort  where  I 
imagined  the  moneyed  gentry  still  living  in  Cole 
Porter-like  style.  To  my  surprise,  George  and  I 
arrived  in  Loyola  in  just  three  hours,  and  here  is 
where  it  became  obvious,  at  least  to  me,  how 
God  can  make  things  easy. 

When  we  walked  into  the  ornate  basilica  in 
the  center  of  town,  we  discovered  that  a  Mass  in 
Basque  (St.  Ignatius'  mother  tongue)  was  to 
begin  in  just  a  few  minutes.  After  the  Mass 
(which  George  said  might  as  well  have  been  in 
Navajo,  for  all  we  understood)  we  toured 
Loyola  Casde,  located  within  the  basilica  com- 


of  our  lunchtime 
partners  gave  us  an  extensive  tour  of  their  main 
apostolate,  which  was,  appropriately  enough,  a 
colossal  retreat  house  located  on  immaculately 
kept  grounds,  called  die  Centro  de 
Espiritualidad,  or,  more  accurately  in  Basque, 
the  Gogarte  Extea.  Each  of  the  five  floors  boast- 
ed its  own  chapel,  each  appealing  to  a  different 
style  of  prayer:  one  ornate,  one  spare  and  so  on. 
One  even  looked  very  Zen,  though  I  knew  nei- 
ther die  Spanish  nor  the  French  for  that  word 
(and  certainly  not  the  Basque).  We  left  the 
retreat  house  with  just  enough  time  to  return  to 
Lourdes. 

All  things  worked  together  for  good,  and  at 
just  the  right  time,  too.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
failed  miserably  in  our  attempt  to  get  Loyola 
water.  (The  sacristan  shrugged  eloquendy  when 
we  asked  whether  drey  had  it  in  the  house.)  But 
no  matter.  George  filled  a  botde  of  water  from  a 
fountain  outside  the  basilica  and  said  tri- 
umphantly, "Loyola  water!"  When  I  looked 
doubtful,  he  said,  "Well,  it's  from  Loyola,  and 
it's  water."  We  returned  to  Lourdes  just  in  time 
for  dinner  with  our  friends.  When  I  described 
how  perfectly  our  trip  to  Loyola  had  gone,  a  fel- 
low pilgrim  said,  "Like  a  confirmation  of  your 
Jesuit  vocation!" 

The  day  after  returning  to  New  York,  I 
received  a  letter  from  someone  who  had  seen 
me  on  television.  He  called  me  an  "idiot." 

Oh  well,  I  thought,  back  to  enduring. 

James  Martin,  S.J. 
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Editorial 


Labor  Day 

Abusive  labor  practices  continue  to  plague 
workers  here  and  around  the  world— a  cir- 
cumstance that  should  give  pause  to  those 
fortunate  enough  to  earn  comfortable 
incomes  for  themselves  and  their  families. 
For  many  it  may  come  as  a  surprise  that  even  here  in  the 
United  States,  worker  exploitation  is  pervasive.  Wal-Mart, 
the  country's  largest  retailer,  offers  a  case  in  point.  Among 
other  issues,  it  has  been  cited  for  child  labor  law  violations 
in  two  dozen  stores  nationally.  After  a  federal  investigation 
of  such  issues  in  Connecticut,  Arkansas  and  New 
Hampshire,  the  giant  corporation  was  fined  $135,540 — a 
sum  child  advocacy  groups  derided  as  paltry. 

But  the  use  of  child  labor  in  poorer  countries  is  also 
widespread  and  far  more  blatant,  despite  the  prohibition  in 
the  U.N.  Convention  on  the  Rights  of  the  Child  of  work 
considered  dangerous  or  detrimental  to  children's  educa- 
tion and  development.  Human  Rights  Watch  has  docu- 
mented harmful  practices  in  El  Salvador,  for  example.  One 
of  its  reports  found  that  children  as  young  as  eight  were 
planting  and  cutting  in  sugar  cane  fields,  backbreaking 
work  in  which  accidents  are  common.  The  sugar  cane 
leaves  in  themselves  are  dangerous  to  the  touch  because, 
the  report  notes,  they  are  "covered  with  a  substance  that  is 
a  skin  irritant." 

Young  girls  working  as  domestic  servants  around  the 
globe  make  up  another  frequently  exploited  group.  The 
International  Labor  Organization  has  estimated  that  more 
children  work  as  domestics  than  in  any  other  type  of  child 
labor.  Because  theirs  is  a  hidden  employment/ — working  as 
they  do  in  private  families  and  often  unseen  by  the  outside 
world — physical  abuse  and  sexual  harassment  frequently 
go  unreported.  Their  long  hours  and  restrictions  of  move- 
ment virtually  preclude  the  possibility  of  education. 

For  adults  worldwide,  resistance  to  unionization  by  big 
corporations  militates  against  fair  labor  practices.  Again, 
Wal-Mart  serves  as  an  example  in  the  United  States. 
When  10  butchers  at  a  store  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  voted  to 
join  a  union,  Wal-Mart  simply  eliminated  their  jobs  by 
shipping  in  precut  meats.  A  more  far-reaching  step  was 
taken  in  Canada.  When  workers  at  a  store  in  Quebec 
moved  toward  unionization,  the  whole  store  was  closed 
down. 

Exploitative  labor  practices  have  become  increasingly 
common  here  among  the  estimated  10  million  undocu- 


mented workers  now  in  the  United  States.  Because  of  their 
irregular  immigration  status,  they  can  easily  fall  prey  to 
unscrupulous  employers.  A  1986  federal  law  mandated 
that  employers  verify  the  legal  status  of  their  workers.  But 
especially  in  some  physically  demanding  jobs  that  many 
Americans  shun — like  construction,  agriculture  and  meat 
processing — employers  desperate  for  help  often  wink  at 
issues  of  immigration  status  when  they  interview  job  appli- 
cants. 

Should  workers  later  complain  about  working  condi- 
tions or  low  wages,  the  threat  of  being  reported  to  the 
immigration  authorities  can  be  called  into  play.  One  noto- 
rious example  concerned  a  group  of  eight  Mexican  work- 
ers at  a  Holiday  Inn  in  Minneapolis.  When  the  workers — 
mostly  housekeepers — voted  to  join  a  union,  the  inn's 
manager  fired  them  and  then  reported  them  to  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  (now  known  as 
the  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Customs  Enforcement). 

Day  laborers  are  another  easily  exploited  group.  A 
recent  study  funded  by  the  Ford  and  Rockefeller 
Foundations  and  a  local  foundation  in  Washington,  D.C., 
found  that  the  area's  burgeoning  construction  industry 
increased  the  demand  for  day  laborers.  About  two-thirds 
are  from  Central  America,  and  many  are  undocumented. 
The  report  concluded  that  over  half  the  employers  for 
whom  they  worked  failed  to  pay  them  for  a  job  at  least 
once  or  paid  them  with  checks  that  bounced.  Situations  of 
this  kind  are  prevalent  in  other  parts  of  the  country  as 
well.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  has  too  few  investi- 
gators to  check  on  unfair  practices  of  this  kind,  and  there- 
fore enforcement  remains  weak.  But  even  for  American 
citizens,  survival  through  low-wage  jobs  can  be  precarious, 
given  a  minimum  wage  that  has  remained  at  $5.15  an  hour 
since  1997.  The  wages  of  a  mother  working  full  time  with 
a  child  to  support  would  be  below  the  poverty  line. 

in  his  1891  encyclical,  Rerum  Novarwn  {On  the  Condition 
of  Workers),  Pope  Leo  XIII  wrote  that  "the  laboring  poor 
[bear]  a  yoke  little  better  than  that  of  slavery  itself,"  and  he 
urged  that  "some  opportune  remedy... be  found  quickly  for 
the  misery  and  wretchedness  pressing  so  justly  on  the 
majority  of  the  working  class." 

We  are  still  waiting  for  that  "opportune  remedy,"  one 
that  would  make  it  possible  for  people  to  sustain  them- 
selves and  their  families  through  labor — the  kind  that  rein- 
forces their  dignity  as  human  beings  created  in  the  image 
of  God.  The  current  dispute  within  the  A.F.L.-C.I.O.  is  an 
unfortunate  move  in  the  opposite  direction.  Unions  can  be 
powerful  advocates  for  poor  workers.  Let  the  unions' 
internal  divisions  be  resolved. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


Brother  Roger  of  Taize  Murdered  in  Church 


Brother  Roger  Schiitz,  one  of  the  20th  century's  leading  ecumenical  fig- 
ures and  the  founder  of  the  Taize  community. 


Brother  Roger  Schiitz,  the  90-year-old 
Protestant  founder  of  the  ecumenical 
Taize  community  in  France,  was  stabbed 
in  the  throat  during  a  Vespers  service  in 
the  Reconciliation  Church  near  Macon  in 
France  on  Aug.  16.  He  died  almost 
immediately.  Some  of  those  at  the  service 
immediately  overpowered  a  Romanian 
woman,  who  was  known  to  be  deranged, 
it  was  reported.  Brother  Roger  was 
awarded  the  UNESCO  prize  for  peace 


education  in  1988 
and  wrote  many 
books  on  prayer 
and  reflection,  ask- 
ing young  people  to 
be  confident  and 
committed. 

Pope  Benedict 
XVI  paid  special 
homage  to  Brother 
Roger  during  his 
general  audience  at 
Castel  Gandolfo  on 
Aug.  17.  The  pope 
revealed  that  he  was 
particularly  struck 
by  the  sad  and  dra- 
matic news  because 
"just  yesterday  I 
received  a  most  moving  and  loving  letter" 
from  Brother  Roger.  In  the  letter, 
Brother  Roger  said  that  his  health  pre- 
vented him  from  coming  to  Cologne,  but 
that  "I  will  be  spiritually  present  as  your 
brother.  I  am  in  communion  with  you 
and  those  gathered  in  Cologne."  He 
ended  the  letter  with  the  words:  "Holy 
Father,  I  assure  you  of  my  sentiments  of 
profound  communion,"  Pope  Benedict 
said. 


Pope  Greets  Chinese 
Priests  at  Audience 

A  relaxed  Pope  Benedict  XVI  returned  to 
the  Vatican  on  Aug.  3  from  the  tranquility 
of  his  summer  villa  to  greet  thousands  of 
cheering  pilgrims  at  a  general  audience. 
Walking  down  the  full  length  of  the 
Vatican's  air-conditioned  audience  hall, 
the  pope  was  surrounded  by  outreached 
hands,  which  he  shook.  Aides  lifted  babies 
over  the  barricades  for  the  pope  to  lass. 
Among  those  present  at  the  audience  were 
28  Chinese  priests,  seminary  rectors  and 
seminary  spiritual  directors  who  had  been 
attending  a  course  in  Germany.  AsiaNews, 
a  Rome-based  Catholic  news  agency,  said 
the  Chinese  priests  serve  in  seminaries 
approved  by  the  government.  The  agency 
said  the  latest  available  statistics  show 
there  are  about  1 ,000  seminarians  studying 
at  19  seminaries  and  at  five  seminary 
preparation  schools  in  China.  Addressing 


various  groups  of  English-speakers,  die 
pope  said,  "I  greet  with  particular  affection 
the  group  of  priests  from  China."  The 
priests  sang  for  the  pope. 


Archbishop  Subpoenaed 
Preparing  for  Rome 

More  than  3,000  people  gathered  at  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Mary  of  the 
Assumption  in  San  Francisco  on  Aug.  7 
to  bid  farewell  to  Archbishop  William  J. 
Levada  as  he  prepared  to  start  a  new 
chapter  in  his  life  as  the  highest-ranking 
U.S.  official  at  the  Vatican.  The  68- 
year-old  archbishop,  named  in  May  by 
Pope  Benedict  XVI  to  be  head  of  the 
Vatican  Congregation  for  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Faith,  told  the  crowd  at  the  cathe- 
dral that  his  10  years  as  archbishop  of 
San  Francisco  had  been  "a  significant 
part  of  my  life  as  a  man,  a  priest  and  a 


bishop."  He  said  he  measured  his  suc- 
cess by  asking  "if  in  these  days  I  have 
helped  God's  people  as  their  shepherd 
here  in  the  archdiocese  to  grow  closer  to 
the  Lord....  Only  God  knows  the  answer 
to  this  question."  Shortly  before  the 
Mass,  Archbishop  Levada  was  served 
with  a  subpoena  ordering  him  to  be 
deposed  in  relation  to  lawsuits  about 
sexual  abuse  by  members  of  the  Catholic 
clergA  filed  by  some  250  plaintiffs 
against  the  Archdiocese  of  Portland, 
Ore.,  which  the  archbishop  headed  from 
1986  to  1995. 


Vatican  Astronomer  Says 
Evolution  Helps  Believers 

The  theory  of  evolution,  instead  of 
negating  the  need  for  God,  helps 
believers  understand  that  God's  rela- 
tionship to  the  universe  is  that  of  a  nur- 
turing parent,  said  George  V.  Coyne, 
S.J.,  director  of  the  Vatican 
Observatory.  But  there  is  a  "nagging 
fear  in  the  church"  that  evolution  is 
incompatible  with  a  divinely  planned 
universe,  and  this  fear  has  historically 
created  "murky  waters"  in  the  church's 
relationship  to  science,  he  said  in  an 
article  that  appeared  in  the  Aug.  6  issue 
of  The  Tablet,  an  independent  Catholic 
weekly  newspaper  published  in  London. 
The  article  was  in  response  to  an  article 
in  The  New  York  Times  on  Aug.  7  by 


George  V.  Coyne 
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Cardinal  Christoph  Schonborn  of 
Vienna.  The  cardinal  wrote  that  an 
"unplanned  process  of  random  variation 
and  natural  selection,"  both  important 
parts  of  evolutionary  thinking,  are  incom- 
patible w  ith  Catholic  belief  that  there  is  a 
divine  purpose  and  design  to  nature. 

Fired  Teacher  Charged 
With  Rape 

A  teacher  who  was  fired  in  June  from  a 
Christian  Brothers  all-boys  high  school 
in  Albany  for  having  sex  with  a  1 7-year- 
old  student  was  charged  with  rape  in 
early  August  after  a  16-year-old  student 
said  he  also  had  had  sex  with  her  several 
times.  The  school's  lawyer  told  Catholic 
News  Service  on  Aug.  5  that  the  school 
immediately  fired  Sandra  Beth  Geisel,  42, 
after  police  said  they 
found  the  teacher  having 
sex  in  the  back  seat  of  a 
car  with  a  17-year-old. 
"She  was  summarily  dis- 
missed and  never  allowed 
back  in  the  building  after 
a  police  officer  found  her 
in  the  car  with  the  stu- 
dent," said  Mae 
D'Agostino,  attorney  for 
the  Christian  Brothers 
Academy.  According  to 
investigators,  after  news 
of  her  firing  became 
known,  at  least  four 
academy  students  came 
forward  to  report  having 
had  sex  with  her. 
However,  the  other  stu- 
dents were  17,  the  legal 
age  for  consent. 


canon  law  regarding  use  of  the  assets 
from  the  seven  closed  parishes.  "In  the 
last  three  months,  we  have  encouraged 
the  Holy  See  to  respond  to  the  recourses 
in  Rome  to  bring  some  closure  to  those 
communities,"  Boston's  Archbishop  Sean 
P.  O'Malley,  O.F.M.  Cap.,  said.  Clergy 
congregation  officials  "are  supporting  our 
procedures  to  close  the  parishes,  and 
they've  said  we've  done  the  consultations 
correctly.  They  are  not  talking  about 
reopening  parishes,"  he  added. 
"However,  they  had  other  concerns 
about  particular  canons  that  were  invoked 
in  the  process  that  we  used  here,"  he  said. 


Masses  Crowded  at  Start 
of  World  Youth  Day 

World  Youth  Day  activities  began  in 


David  Smith  of  New 
Aug.  16  on  the  way 


Vatican  Questions  Use  of 
Boston  Parish  Assets 

WTiile  it  said  it  supports  the  principles 
and  procedures  behind  the  Archdiocese 
of  Boston's  plan  to  reduce  the  number  of 
parishes,  the  Vatican  has  questioned  the 
disposition  of  assets  of  seven  of  the  1 5 
closed  parishes  that  filed  appeals  to  the 
Congregation  for  Clergy.  Several  arch- 
diocesan  officials  interviewed  on  Aug.  10 
by  The  Pilot,  the  archdiocesan  newspa- 
per, said  that  the  appeals  are  still  under 
review  but  that  the  Vatican  has  indicated 
a  different  interpretation  of  an  aspect  of 


Mexico  carries  the  American  flag  while  crossing  the  Rhine  River  on 
to  attend  the  World  Youth  Day  in  Cologne,  Germany. 


three  German  cities  with  simultaneous 
Masses,  overflowing  crowds,  waving  flags 
and  the  energy  of  more  than  200,000 
young  people  from  all  over  the  world.  In 
Cologne,  Cardinal  Joachim  Meisner  wel- 
comed more  than  50,000  pilgrims  to  his 
city  by  reminding  them  that  Cologne  was 
the  city  of  the  Magi,  "the  first  pilgrims  to 
Christ,"  whose  relics  are  said  to  be  in  the 
cathedral.  "You  are  all  following  in  their 
footsteps,"  he  said  in  his  homily  at  the 
Mass  on  Aug.  1 6  in  RheinEnergie 
Stadium.  The  cardinal  was  repeatedly 
interrupted  by  the  applause  of  the  flag- 
waving  young  people.  On  one  occasion 


he  told  them  to  keep  quiet  and  let  him 
talk,  so  they  cheered  louder.  On  another 
occasion,  after  he  had  finally  silenced 
them,  the  cardinal,  known  as  a  strict  the- 
ological disciplinarian,  said  with  a  smile, 
"The  people  will  be  saying  I  have  a  lot  of 
authority,  since  I  was  able  to  get  you  to 
obey  me." 

New  York  Priest  Denies 
Affair,  Leaves  Cathedral 

Msgr.  Eugene  V.  Clark  has  resigned  as 
rector  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  in  New 
York  while  denying  allegations  that  he 
had  an  affair  with  his  secretary.  In  a 
brief  statement  on  Aug.  1 1,  Joseph 
Zwilling,  spokesman  for  the 
Archdiocese  of  New  York,  said  Cardinal 
Edward  M.  Egan  had  accepted  the  res- 
ignation. Monsignor 
Clark  "will  not  be  cele- 
brating Mass  or  the 
sacraments  publicly 
until  this  matter  has 
been  resolved," 
Zwilling  added. 
"Although  Monsignor 
Clark  continues  to 
deny  the  allegations 
against  him,  he  offered 
his  resignation  for  the 
good  of  St.  Patrick's 
and  the  archdiocese," 
he  said.  Monsignor 
Clark,  79,  long  a 
prominent  priest  in  the 
New  York 

Archdiocese,  has  been 
rector  of  the  cathedral 
since  2001.  He  was  pri- 
vate secretary  to 
Cardinal  Francis 
Spellman  in  the  1960's  and  served  as  an 
official  spokesman  for  his  successor, 
Cardinal  Terence  Cooke.  He  is  also 
well  known  as  a  fundraiser  for  Catholic 
causes  and  as  host  of  the  program 
"Relationships"  on  the  Eternal  Word 
Television  Network. 

Closing  of  Catholic 
Schools  a  Warning  Sign 

At  the  end  of  this  past  school  year, 
Catholic  schools  in  Chicago,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  St.  Louis, 
Boston  and  several  other  cities  closed 
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their  doors  for  good  as 
church  officials  pointed  to 
declining  enrollments, 


Sainthood  Cause  for 
P.O.W.  Priest  Advancing 


changing  demographics  and 
overall  lack  of  funds  needed 
to  keep  the  schools  func- 
tioning. 

Students  left  with  tearful 
farewells,  armed  with  advice 
about  nearby  Catholic 
schools.  Teachers  and 
administrators,  also  hard  hit 
by  the  closings,  had  to 
scramble  for  new  jobs,  many 
of  them  after  decades  of 
working  in  the  same  school. 
The  Archdioceses  of 
Chicago  and  Detroit  closed 
18  schools,  and  the  Diocese 
of  Brooklyn  closed  19. 
Initially,  both  Chicago  and 
Brooklyn  planned  to  close 
more,  but  the  number  was 
reduced  when  a  handful  of 
schools  came  up  with  addi- 
tional funding.  Other  dioce- 
ses closed  a  smaller  number 
of  schools,  but  even  a  few 
closings  had  an  impact  on 
local  communities. 

The  wave  of  inner-city  Catholic 
school  closings  across  the  country  has 
served  as  a  wake-up  call,  say  Catholic 
educators.  No  one  was  aware  of  the  cri- 
sis facing  Catholic  schools,  said  Jean 
O'Shea,  executive  director  of  Futures  in 
Education,  a  program  that  provides 
scholarships  for  students  who  attend 
Catholic  schools  in  the  Diocese  of 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.  She  said  the  announced 
closings  of  schools  in  Brooklyn  "hit 
everyone,"  and  the  immediate  response 
was  a  resolve  to  "plan  for  the  future." 

O'Shea  told  Catholic  News  Service 
in  July  that  many  Catholic  school 
administrators  have  been  trained  as 
educators,  not  as  fundraisers  or  busi- 
ness managers,  yet  they  need  business 
savvy  to  keep  their  schools  afloat.  She 
said  diocesan  officials  in  Brooklyn  are 
taking  a  close  look  at  how  they  can 
provide  the  resources  for  school  admin- 
istrators, especially  in  the  city's  poorer 
areas,  to  develop  and  carry  out  a  five- 
year  plan.  To  do  this  effectively,  the 
city's  struggling  Catholic  schools  will 
now  be  run  by  lay  boards,  which  will 
take  the  financial  reins  of  the  schools 


The  cause  for  sainthood  of  an  Army 
chaplain  who  died  in  a  Chinese  pris- 
oner-of-war camp  during  the  Korean 
War  is  advancing  well,  said  the  pro- 
moter of  the  cause  during  a  fact-find- 
ing trip  to  the  St.  Louis  area.  The 
chaplain,  the  Rev.  EmilJ.  Kapaun, 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Chinese 
communists  in  North  Korea  in  1950. 
During  his  seven  months  in  captivity, 
Father  Kapaun  tended  to  his  fellow 
P.O.W.'s,  nursing  the  sick  and 
wounded  and  giving  them  hope.  He 
developed  a  blood  clot  and  was 
denied  medication.  He  died  in  the 
prison  camp  on  May  23,  1951. 

The  Rev.  John  Hotze  of  the 
Diocese  of  Wichita,  Kan.,  the  promot- 
er, was  in  St.  Louis  at  the  end  of  July 
to  interview  three  surviving  seminary 
classmates  of  Father  Kapaun.  Wichita 
was  the  late  priest's  home  diocese. 
Father  Kapaun  graduated  in  1940 
from  Kenrick  Seminary  in  Shrewsbury 
in  the  Archdiocese  of  St.  Louis. 


Emil  J.  Kapaun 


from  the  pastors  and  principals. 

Eastern  Catholics  Plan 
international  Meeting 

Representatives  of  the  Eastern 
Catholic  churches  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  plan  to  hold  a  second 
international  encounter  on  Oct.  30- 
Nov.  3,  2006,  in  Chicago,  The  bishops 
of  all  Eastern  Catholic  churches  in  the 
two  countries  are  expected  to  attend, 
along  with  representatives  of  priests, 
deacons,  religious  and  laity  from  their 
churches,  said  Bishop  Nicholas  J. 
Samra,  chairman  of  the  preparatory 
committee  for  the  meeting.  Eastern 
Catholic  bishops  from  Australia  and 
Great  Britain  will  also  be  invited,  he 
said.  The  first  international  encounter 
was  held  in  1999.  Bishop  Samra,  who 
retired  earlier  this  year  as  auxiliary 
bishop  of  the  Melkite  Diocese  of 
Newton,  Mass.,  described  the  upcom- 
ing meeting  as  "a  gathering  for  com- 
mon prayer,  study  and  sharing  ideas 
for  further  growth  and  interdiocesan 
relations  for  all  the  Eastern  Catholic 
churches." 


Patriarch  Opposes  Pursuit 
of  Lynchers 

Although  the  lynching  of  a  Jewish 
extremist  should  be  condemned,  Israel 
should  not  pursue  the  perpetrators, 
said  Latin  Patriarch  Michel  Sabbah  of 
Jerusalem.  Patriarch  Sabbah  told  the 
Ha'aretz  newspaper  on  Aug.  12  that  an 
investigation  into  the  lynching  of  Eden 
Natan-Zada,  an  Israeli  soldier  who  was 
absent  without  leave,  could  lead  to  fur- 
ther bloodshed  on  both  sides.  It  was 
"unnecessary  to  perpetuate  negative 
feelings  in  a  way  that  could  cause  even 
greater  harm,  not  only  to  all  of  Israeli 
society,  but  even  to  the  law,"  the  patri- 
arch said. 

Natan-Zada  opened  fire  with  his 
army-issue  rifle  on  an  Arab  bus  in  the 
northern  village  of  Shfaram  on  Aug.  4. 
Four  people,  including  two  Melkite 
Catholics,  were  killed  in  the  attack.  A 
videotape  showed  the  mob  later  beat- 
ing to  death  the  handcuffed  and  sub- 
dued Natan-Zada.  Police  were  unable 
to  control  the  crowd. 


From  CNS  and  other  sources.  CNS  photos. 
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Life  in  the  00  s 


Dumping  Arms 

^The  I.R.A.  goes  out  of  business? 


THE  IRISH  REPUBLICAN 
Army's  recent  announce- 
ment that  it  would  dump 
arms  and  end  its  decades- 
long  campaign  against  the 
British  seemed  oddly  anticlimactic.  Save 
for  a  brief  episode  in  the  mid-1990's,  the 
I.R.A.  has  been  on  a  cease-fire  since  1994. 
So  its  dump-arms  order  received  only 
passing  notice  in  the  United  States. 

Those  who  know  even  a  little  about 
Irish  history,  however,  realize  that  the 
I.R.A.'s  decision  truly  was  dramatic  and 
historic.  It  surely  is  good  news  for  the 
Irish  at  home  and  around  the  world,  and 
good  news  indeed  for  Great  Britain, 
which  now  faces  a  much  more  ruthless 
and  murderous  threat  than  the  I.R.A.  ever 
was. 

Many  courageous  political  figures 
helped  bring  the  Irish  peace  process  to 
this  happy  conclusion,  including 
Americans  like  President  Bill  Clinton, 
Ambassador  Jean  Kennedy  Smith, 
Congressman  Peter  King  and  the  busi- 
nessman William  Flynn.  History  will 
record  the  patience  and  determination  of 
two  British  prime  ministers,  John  Major 
and  Tony  Blair;  two  Irish  prime  minis- 
ters, Albert  Reynolds  and  Bertie  Ahem; 
and  three  political  leaders  from  Northern 
Ireland,  John  Hume,  Gerry  Adams  and 
David  Trimble. 

There  are  other  figures  in  this  drama, 
and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  they 
will  adjust  to  a  new  Northern  Ireland  or 
will  continue  to  wallow  in  the  old  politics 
of  hatred,  distrust,  bigotry  and  violence. 
The  Rev.  Ian  Paisley,  the  George 
W  allac  e  of  Xorthern  Ireland  politics,  has 
emerged  as  die  province's  most  powerful 
political  figure  as  he  nears  die  age  ol  80. 
Thought  to  be  yesterday's  man  as  the 
peace  process  unfolded,  Paisley  has  re- 
emerged  as  the  voice  of  Loyalist  backlash, 
a  Catholic-baiting  demagogue  more  pow- 

terry  golway  is  a  writer  for  The  New  York 
Observer. 


erful  today  than  he  was  in  the  1960's, 
when  he  fought  every  attempt  to.  grant 
equal  rights  to  Catholics  in  Northern 
Ireland. 

Until  now,  Paisley  could  rally 
Loyalists  by  raising  the  specter  of  I.R.A. 
violence  and  papist  treachery.  The  latter 
may  still  play  well  to  certain  audiences, 
but  the  former  is  history.  As  he  nears  the 
end  of  a  life  filled  with  fire-breathing  ser- 
mons on  the  subject  of  his  fellow  citizens 
who  happen  to  be  Roman  Catholics, 
Paisley  must  confront  the  politics  of  the 
future.  How  can  he  reach  out  to  the  com- 
munity he  has  condemned  for  so  many 
years? 

Similarly,  I.R.A.  dissidents  seem  stuck 
in  the  politics  of  the  past.  They  abhor  the 
peace  process,  and  regard  Adams  and 
other  members  of  Sinn  Fein  as  traitors  to 
the  cause  of  a  united  Ireland.  In  their 
view,  those  who  participate  in  Northern 
Ireland's  politics  are  collaborators  in  what 
they  regard  as  Britain's  occupation. 

Rather  than  engage  the  British  and 
Loyalists  in  peace  and  politics,  the  I.R.A. 
dissidents  prefer  the  tactics  of  the  past. 
Several  years  ago,  a  bomb  left  by  one  of 
the  I.R.A.  splinter  groups  tore  through 
the  village  of  Omagh  in  Northern 
Ireland.  More  than  two  dozen  civilians 
were  slaughtered  in  the  worst  terrorist 
attack  of  Northern  Ireland's  troubles. 
The  dissidents  showed  themselves  for 
what  they  were  and  remain — violent 
extremists,  not  very  different  from  the 
extremists  who  attacked  New  York, 
Washington,  London,  Madrid,  Bali  and 
so  many  other  places  in  recent  years. 

History  no  doubt  will  note  that  the 
war  in  Ireland  came  to  an  end  as  the  glob- 
al Islamic  insurgency  reached  the  United 
Kingdom  and  die  United  States.  This  is 
not  a  coincidence.  In  fact,  Osama  bin 
Laden  may  not  know  much  about  Ireland 
or  Irish  politics,  but  he  surely  has  played  a 
role  in  hastening  an  end  to  the  I.R.A.. 

Once  those  airplanes  hit  the  World 
Trade  Center  and  Pentagon  on  Sept.  11, 


2001,  the  global  equation  changed.  The 
United  States  and  its  allies  realized  that 
they  were  the  targets  of  an  evil  conspiracy 
whose  goal  is  the  destruction  or  conver- 
sion of  the  non-Islamic  West.  Had  the 
I.R.A.  attempted  to  break  its  cease-fire 
after  9/11,  its  members  would  have  been 
seen  as  Irish  equivalents  of  bin  Laden's 
followers.  Its  political  allies,  like  Adams, 
would  have  been  ostracized,  again,  and 
Americans  who  tacitly  supported  the 
I.R.A.'s  goals,  if  not  its  methods,  would 
have  been  accused  of  giving  aid  and  com- 
fort to  the  sort  of  people  who  attacked  the 
United  States. 

So  the  I.R.A.  had  no  choice,  really, 
but  to  dump  arms  and  bring  an  end  to  its 
campaign.  As  it  does  so,  it  is  important  to 
remember  two  salient  facts  that  the  media 
have  ignored. 

First,  the  I.R.A.  barely  existed  in  the 
late  1960's,  when  Northern  Ireland's 
Catholics,  inspired  by  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr.,  marched  to  demand  their  civil 
rights.  Those  inarches  were  broken  up  by 
Loyalist  gangs  and  British  security  forces. 
Politicians  like  Paisley  rose  up  to  oppose 
equal  rights  for  their  fellow  citizens.. 

Then,  during  a  huge  civil  rights 
demonstration  in  1972,  the  British  Army 
opened  fire  on  marchers.  The  massacre 
was  unprovoked  and  murderous. 
Thirteen  people  were  killed  instantly, 
another  died  later.  A  British  coroner 
called  the  attack  "sheer,  unadulterated 
murder."  Decades  later,  inquiries  showed 
that  the  coroner  was  correct,  and  that  the 
government  lied  when  it  said  the  soldiers 
fired  in  self-defense. 

Catholic  civilians  turned  to  the  I.R.A. 
They  joined,  or  they  were  quiet  co-con- 
spirators. 

Second,  the  media  have  said  that 
I.R.A.  violence  since  the  early  1970's 
claimed  3,000  victims.  That  is  simply  not 
true.  British  security  forces  and  Loyalist 
paramilitary  forces  accounted  for  slightly 
less  than  half  of  those  casualties.  Does 
that  matter?  Of  course  it  does,  because  it 
reminds  us  that  the  I.R.A.  was  not  the 
only  armed  organization  in  Northern 
Ireland. 

But  it  is,  thus  far,  the  only  armed 
organization  that  has  declared  itself  out 
of  business.  That,  too,  is  worth  noting. 

Terry  Golway 
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£  The  LR.A.  goes  out  c 


THE  IRISH  REPUBLICAN 
Army's  recent  announce- 
ment that  it  would  dump 
arms  and  end  its  decades- 
long  campaign  against  the 
British  seemed  oddly  anticlimactic.  Save 
for  a  brief  episode  in  the  mid-1990's,  the 
LR.A.  has  been  on  a  cease-fire  since  1994. 
So  its  dump-anus  order  received  only 
passing  notice  in  the  United  States. 

Those  who  know  even  a  little  about 
Irish  history,  however,  realize  that  the 
I.R.A.'s  decision  truly  was  dramatic  and 
historic.  It  surely  is  good  news  for  the 
Irish  at  home  and  around  the  world,  and 
good  news  indeed  for  Great  Britain, 
which  now  faces  a  much  more  ruthless 
and  murderous  threat  than  the  I.R.A.  ever 
was. 

Many  courageous  political  figures 
helped  bring  the  Irish  peace  process  to 
this  happy  conclusion,  including 
Americans  like  President  Bill  Clinton, 
Ambassador  Jean  Kennedy  Smith, 
Congressman  Peter  King  and  the  busi- 
nessman William  Flynn.  History  will 
record  the  patience  and  determination  of 
two  British  prime  ministers,  John  Major 
and  Tony  Blair;  two  Irish  prime  minis- 
ters, Albert  Reynolds  and  Bertie  Ahern; 
and  three  political  leaders  from  Northern 
Ireland,  John  Hume,  Gerry  Adams  and 
David  Trimble. 

There  are  other  figures  in  this  drama, 
and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  they 
will  adjust  to  a  new  Northern  Ireland  or 
will  continue  to  wallow  in  the  old  politics 
of  hatred,  distrust,  bigotry  and  violence. 
The  Rev.  Ian  Paisley,  the  George 
Wallace  of  Northern  Ireland  politics,  has 
emerged  as  the  province's  most  powerful 
political  figure  as  he  nears  the  age  of  80. 
Thought  to  be  yesterday's  man  as  the 
peace  process  unfolded,  Paisley  has  re- 
emerged  as  die  voice  of  Loyalist  backlash, 
a  Catholic-baiting  demagogue  more  pow- 
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Kingdom  and  the  United  States.  This  is 
not  a  coincidence.  In  fact,  Osama  bin 
Laden  may  not  know  much  about  Ireland 
or  Irish  politics,  but  he  surely  has  played  a 
role  in  hastening  an  end  to  the  LR.A.. 

Once  those  airplanes  hit  the  World 
Trade  Center  and  Pentagon  on  Sept.  1 1 , 
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reminds  us  that  the  LR.A.  was  not  the 
only  armed  organization  in  Northern 
Ireland. 

But  it  is,  thus  far,  the  only  armed 
organization  that  has  declared  itself  out 
of  business.  That,  too,  is  worth  noting. 

Terry  Golway 
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Msgr.  George  Higgins,  right,  pictured  here  with  Cesar  Chavez  in  1973,  led  the  U.  S.  church's  commitment  to  organized  labor.  Today  a  new 
generation  of  labor  priests  and  parish  centers  is  assuming  that  role. 


Do  Catholics  Still  Care 
About  Labor? 

-  BY  KIM  BOBO  - 


FROiM  the  1930's  through  the  1950's,  Catholic  parishes  operated  more  than 
100  labor  schools  in  the  basements  of  immigrant  churches.  Parishioners 
learned  about  their  rights  as  workers,  Catholic  social  teaching  and  how  to 
organize  unions.  For  many,  being  a  good  Catholic  and  a  good  labor  lead- 
er were  one  and  the  same. 
Remnants  of  these  historical  connections  between  church  and  labor  continue  in  the 
ministries  of  a  handful  of  "labor  priests,"  as  well  as  the  vocation  of  some  of  the  nation's 
labor  leaders.  Mr.  John  Sweeney,  president  of  the  A.F.L.-C.I.O.,  cites  his  three  priori- 
ties as  family,  church  and  union.  Still,  when  people  think  of  issues  on  which  the  Catholic 
Church  is  providing  leadership  in  the  society,  labor  is  not  the  first  that  comes  to  mind. 
So,  do  Catholics  still  care  about  labor? 


KiM  BOBO  is  the  founder  and  executive  director  of  Interfaith  Worker  Justice, 
a  national  organization,  based  in  Chicago,  for  rebuilding  partnerships  between 
the  religious  and  labor  communities. 
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Catholics  care  greatly  about  workers  in  low-wage  jobs. 
Members  of  parishes  understand  that  the  number  of  people 
living  in  poverty  is  increasing,  the  disparities  between  rich 
and  poor  are  growing  and  long-term  trends  in  society  sug- 
gest that  more  families  will  be  poor.  They  understand  that 
poverty  is  no  longer  a  temporary  condition  that  changes 
once  a  person  is  employed.  Rather,  more  and  more  families 
in  poverty  have  at  least  one  adult  who  works  full  time.  The 
"working  poor"  are  seen  as  an  ever-growing  group  as  the 
percentage  of  low-wage  jobs  increases.  Recent  studies  sug- 
gest that  more  than  half  of  the  new  jobs  being  created  are 
poverty-zone  jobs — that  is,  they  pay  minimum  wage  or  just 
a  few  dollars  more. 

While  Catholics  in  general  care  about  the  low-wage  work- 
ers, many,  like  others  in  American  society,  are  less  clear  about 
the  role  of  organized  labor  in  helping  these  workers.  In  the  last 
few  decades,  the  percentage  of  workers  represented  by  labor 
unions  has  tumbled  from  about  one-third  of  the  workforce  to 
about  one-tenth.  Fewer  native-born  Catholics  have  much 
experience  with  labor,  and  some  are  downright  hostile. 

And  yet  Catholic  social  teaching  on  work  and  labor 
remains  clear.  The  Web  site  of  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Catholic  Bishops  lists  some  key  ideas  from  recent  church 
teaching.  They  include: 

•  The  economy  exists  for  the  person,  not  the  person  for 
the  economy. 
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•  A  fundamental  moral  measure  of  any  economy  is  how 
the  poor  and  vulnerable  are  faring. 

•  All  people  have  die  right  to  economic  initiative,  to  pro- 
ductive work,  to  just  wages  and  benefits,  to  decent  working 
conditions,  as  well  as  to  organize  and  join  unions  or  other 
associations. 

The  teaching  is  clear — both  about  work  and  about 
unions. 

Many  parishioners,  pastors  and  bishops,  moreover,  are 
realizing  that  if  they  are  serious  about  helping  workers  in  low- 
wage  jobs,  especially  the  many  immigrants  who  are  filling  the 
parishes,  they  must  take  a  fresh  look  at  unions. 

Consider  the  Rev.  John  Celichowski.  When  he  was  a  sem- 
inary student  at  Catholic  Theological  Union  in  Chicago, 
Father  Tom  Joyce  (one  of  those  "labor  priests")  urged  him  to 
intern  with  the  newly  formed  Chicago  Interfaith  Committee 
on  Worker  Issues  (the  forerunner  to  Interfaith  Worker 
Justice).  Father  John  was  initially  doubtful  about  the  contri- 
butions of  unions.  He  had  not  grown  up  with  unions  and  was 
skeptical  about  their  role.  After  meeting  with  dozens  of  immi- 
grant concession  workers  who  were  trying  to  organize  a  union 
at  Chicago's  O'Hare  International  Airport,  he  got  it.  For  these 
workers  to  have  power  and  the  ability  to  improve  wages,  ben- 
efits and  working  conditions,  diey  needed  a  union.  Father 
John,  now  pastor  of  St.  Benedict  the  Moor  Parish  in 
Milwaukee,  is  one  of  the  new  generation  of  labor  priests. 
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Or  consider  the  parishes  in  Houston,  Tex.,  filled  with 
immigrant  janitors.  Janitors  in  commercial  buildings  in 
Houston  make  $5.15  an  hour,  have  no  benefits  and  work 
only  four  hours  a  day.  Janitors  in  Chicago,  working  for  the 
same  janitorial  contracting  firms  and  the  same  building 
owners,  earn  almost  double  that  amount,  have  family  healdi 
care  benefits  and  work  full  time.  Why  the  difference? 
Janitors  in  Chicago  are  represented  by  a  union;  janitors  in 
Houston  are  not. 

The  7,000  janitors  in  Houston  are  planning  to  change 
this  situation.  They  are  organizing  a  union.  Many  parishes 
are  supporting  the  janitors,  hosting  rallies  in  their  churches. 
Archbishop  Joseph  Fiorenza  has  spoken  words  of  encour- 
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agement  to  the  workers.  Parishioners  are  advocating  for  the 
workers.  They  understand  that  the  janitors  need  a  union. 

Another  example  of  parish  involvement  is  St.  Charles 
Borromeo  Parish,  the  only  Catholic  parish  in  Morganton, 
N.C.  Its  new  Guatemalan  immigrants,  drawn  to  the  poultry 
plant  in  Morganton,  joined  the  parish,  which  was  previous- 
ly viewed  as  one  for  transplanted  Northerners.  When  the 
poultry  workers  got  fed  up  with  the  treatment  at  the  plant 
and  went  out  on  strike,  the  parish  became  the  strike  center. 
Parishioners,  with  mixed  views  on  labor,  heard  the  stories  of 
the  workers  and  supported  them  when  they  chose  to  orga- 
nize a  union. 

And  then  there  is  St.  Pius  V  Parish  in  Chicago.  This 
parish,  in  the  heart  of  a  Mexican  neigh- 
borhood, is  the  prime  meeting  place  for 
workers  with  problems.  When  workers 
gather  to  talk  about  organizing,  they  meet 
there.  When  workers  plan  strikes  and 
actions,  they  meet  there.  In  June  2005, 
when  management  at  a  neighborhood 
grocery  store  abused  workers  who  tried  to 
organize  a  union,  two  of  the  pastors, 
Father  Chuck  Dahm  and  Father  Brendan 
Curran,  organized  all  the  area  parishes  to 
rally  outside  the  store.  Do  Catholics  still 
care  about  labor?  They  are  one  and  the 
same  at  St.  Pius. 

Not  all  employees  may  need  a  union, 
nor  do  all  want  a  union,  but  economic 
trends  in  society  show  a  growing  work- 
force characterized  by  low  wages  and  neg- 
ligible benefits,  even  in  highly  profitable 
industries.  Given  the  widening  disparity 
in  wages  and  the  apparent  demise  of  a 
social  contract  between  companies  and 
their  wrorkers,  workers  themselves  are 
seeking  ways  to  improve  their  wages,  ben- 
efits and  working  conditions.  Despite  the 
difficulty  workers  have  in  organizing  and 
getting  contracts  in  this  country  (the 
United  States  has  the  weakest  labor  laws 
in  the  industrialized  world),  workers  are 
seeking  unions  as  a  vehicle  for  challenging 
poverty  and  injustice.  More  than  two- 
thirds  of  working  Americans,  68  percent, 
say  workplace  rights  need  more  protec- 
tion today.  Recent  polls  report  that  54 
percent  of  young  workers  and  36  percent 
of  older  workers  would  vote  to  have  a 
union  if  given  the  opportunity. 

Workers  say  they  want  unions  because 
they  want  just  wages,  health  care  benefits 
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for  their  families  and  a  voice  on  the  job.  That  sounds  like 
Catholic  social  teaching — which  is  why  Catholics  should  be 
supporting  labor.  Labor  Day  2005  is  a  fitting  time  for  our 
parishes  to  demonstrate  that  support  and  rebuild  partner- 
ships with  labor.  Here's  how. 

Advocate  an  increase  in  the  federal  minimum  wage. 
Members  of  Congress  recently  allowed  their  own  wages  to 
increase,  calling  it  a  cost-of-living  adjustment  instead  of  a 
raise.  Workers  in  minimum-wage  jobs  urgently  need  a  cost- 
of-living  adjustment.  They  need  an  increase  in  the  mini- 
mum wage.  Write  members  of  Congress  and  urge  them  to 
support  the  Fair  Minimum  Wage  Act  of  2005  (HR  2429 
and  S  1062)  that  would  raise  workers'  wages  from  $5.15  to 
$7.25  an  hour.  Increases  would  occur  in  three  increments  of 
70  cents  each  over  a  two-year  period. 

Support  or  organize  a  workers'  center.  Workers'  centers  are 
safe  havens  for  immigrants,  where  workers  learn  about  their 
rights,  learn  how  to  form  unions  and  how  to  seek  back 
wages  or  changes  in  workplace  policies.  Workers'  centers 
are  similar  to  the  Catholic  labor  schools  of  old,  but  most 
centers  now  are  ecumenical.  If  there  is  a  workers'  center 
near  your  congregation,  support  it.  If  there  isn't  one,  con- 
sider organizing  one. 

Link  up  with  a  local  interfaith  religion-labor  group.  The 
local  organization  will  have  the  best  handle  on  local  labor 
struggles  that  need  public  support. 

Pray  for  workers,  employers  and  elected  leaders.  The  Bible  tells 
us  to  pray  without  ceasing.  Sometimes  prayers  are  quiet  con- 
nections with  God.  Sometimes  they  are  offered  outside  an 
unjust  employer's  business.  All  prayers  are  important.  f$ 


Resources  for  Congregations 

Establishing  an  Ethic  for  Worker  Justice:  An 
Assessment  Tool  for  Congregations.  This  tool 
helps  a  congregation  assess  its  own  employ- 
ment and  purchasing  practices. 

Building  Projects  and  Religious  Values.  This  is  a 
good  resource  for  a  congregation  that  is  consid- 
ering a  building  project. 

Bulletin  inserts  about  worker  rights.  These  are 
particularly  effective  if  the  congregation  includes 
low-wage  and  immigrant  workers  among  its  mem- 
bers. 

For  texts  of  inserts  and  more  information  about 
these  documents,  as  well  as  a  list  of  interfaith 
worker  justice  groups,  helps  for  forming  workers' 
centers  and  other  educational  resources,  visit 
the  Web  site  of  Interfaith  Worker  Justice  at 
www.iwj.org. 
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Disagreement  is  an  old  story  among  Catholics;  the 
Church's  record  in  handling  it  is  decidedly  mixed.  The 
combination  of  an  educated  laity  and  modern  means 
of  communication  has  complicated  the  picture. 

•  What  is  the  place  of  disagreement,  dialogue  and 
debate  in  today's  Church? 

•  How  should  disagreement  and  criticism  be  conducted? 

•  How  important  is  frank  public  discussion? 
What  are  the  costs  of  avoiding  or  repressing  it? 

•  What  forums  will  provide  people  with  ideas  and 
information  about  Catholicism? 

Join  us  for  this  discussion  organized  by  the  Fordham 
Center  on  Religion  and  Culture,  moderated  by 
co-director  Peter  Steinfels.  Panelists  will  include: 


Bishop  Joseph  Sullivan 
Leslie  Tentler,  Ph.D. 

Rev.  Joseph  Koterski,  S.J. 

Geoffrey  Boisi 


Brooklyn  Diocese 

Professor  of  History, 
Catholic  University  of  America 

Professor  of  Philosophy, 
Fordham  University 

Chairman  and  Senior  Partner, 
Roundtable  Investment 
Partners  LLC 


Free  and  open  to  the  public 
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Cardinal  John  J.  O'Connor  of  New  York  on  a  visit  to  Jordan 

f        ardinal  JOHN  j.  O'Connor  died  five  years  ago, 
but  I  frequently  remember  the  times  we  worked 
i  together  on  the  critical  issues  faced  by  our  two 

4  communities. 
Our  friendship  was  a  result  of  the  Second  Vatican 
Council.  In  October  1965,  2,200  Catholic  bishops  adopted 
the  "Declaration  on  the  Relationship  of  the 
Church  I     -'on -Christian  Religious,"  which  repudiated  the 
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idea  that  all  Jews  were  guilty  of  the  death  of 
Jesus  and  deplored  "all  hatreds,  persecutions, 
displays  of  anti-Semitism  leveled  at  any  time 
from  any  source  against  the  Jews." 

The  declaration  also  urged  Catholics  to 
develop  "mutual  respect  and  knowledge"  about 
Jews  and  Judaism.  But  it  took  dedicated  leaders 
like  O'Connor  to  make  Nostra  Aetate  come 
alive  as  a  dynamic  force  within  Catholicism. 

O'Connor's  leadership  in  Catholic-Jewish 
relations  was  surprising  and  unexpected.  Born 
and  educated  in  Philadelphia  during  the  heyday 
of  Catholic  immigrant  pride  and  isolation, 
O'Connor  transcended  his  background.  As  a 
U.S.  Navy  chaplain  for  25  years,  he  personally 
experienced  religious  diversity  and  pluralism. 
But  it  was  as  cardinal-archbishop  of  New  York 
(1984-2000)  that  O'Connor  exhibited  the  head 
and  heart  that  made  him  a  global  leader  in 
Christian-Jewish  relations.  O'Connor's  com- 
mitment to  the  survival  and  security  of  the 
State  of  Israel  and  his  understanding  of  the  evil 
of  the  Holocaust  were  dominant  in  his  life. 
Anti-Semitism,  hatred  of  Jews  and  Judaism, 
was  not  a  theoretical  construct,  but  an  insult  to 
his  Catholic  faith.  O'Connor  often  told  me  of  the  hate  mail 
he  received  whenever  he  denounced  anti-Semitism  from 
the  pulpit.  His  is  the  benchmark  by  which  all  Christian  cler- 
gy must  be  judged  vis-a-vis  Jews  and  Judaism. 

When  O'Connor  became  archbishop,  he  quickly  used 
the  electronic  and  print  media  to  become  a  refreshing  new 
personality  in  a  celebrity-crazed  city.  He  conducted  news 
conferences  at  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  every  Sunday  follow- 
ing Mass,  a  practice  he  continued  until  1990.  Because 
O'Connor  was  witty  and  articulate,  he  and  the  sophisticat- 
ed New  York  City  media  were  made  for  each  other.  His  off- 
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the-cuft  style  contrasted  with  that  of  his  predecessor, 
Cardinal  Terence  Cooke,  who  shunned  the  public  spotlight 
as  much  as  O'Connor  reveled  in  the  center  ring  of  New 
York's  media  circus. 

Abortion  and  the  Holocaust 

The  O'Connor  era  started  well,  but  when  he  publicly 
equated  abortion  with  the  6,000,000  Jewish  victims  of  the 
Holocaust,  a  firestorm  of  criticism  erupted.  He  compound- 
ed his  public  relations  problems  during  the  1984  election 
campaign  when  he  vigorously  criticized  two  pro-choice 
Catholic  political  leaders,  New  York's  Governor  Mario 
Cuomo  and  Geraldine  Ferraro,  the  Democratic  vice  presi- 
dential candidate.  At  first,  I  dismissed  O'Connor's 
Holocaust  analogy  as  hyperbole.  While  the  incorrect  anal- 
ogy was  painful  to  hear,  I  believed  it  would  soon  disappear 
from  O'Connor's  rhetorical  arsenal.  But  I  was  wrong. 

The  cardinal  repeated  the  analogy,  and  the  intense  crit- 
icism culminated  with  a  critical  editorial  in  The  New  York 
Times.  Because  O'Connor  was  America's  premier  Catholic- 
leader,  his  linkage  of  abortion  with  the  Holocaust  especial- 
ly angered  the  Jewish  community.  Even  Orthodox  rabbis 
who  frequently  agreed  with  O'Connor's  anti-abortion 
stance  were  offended.  Holocaust  survivors  sensed  some- 
thing ominous  behind  the  buoyant  O'Connor  persona:  an 
Americanized  version  of  the  anti-Semitic  bishops  they  had 
encountered  in  Europe  prior  to  and  during  World  War  II. 

I  myself  was  concerned  about  the  abortion-Holocaust 
link  not  only  because  it  was  inaccurate,  but  because  it  nega- 
tively affected  Catholic-Jewish  relations.  The  archbishop  of 
the  city  with  the  world's  largest  Jewish  population  was 
arousing  tensions.  Something  had  to  be  done  to  prevent 
permanent  damage  to  those  relations. 

The  opportunity  came  in  early  1984  during  a  private 
dinner  at  which  O'Connor  was  introduced  to  some 
Protestant  clergy  and  rabbis  active  in  interreligious  rela- 
tions. The  otherwise  friendly  evening  turned  tense  when 
the  topic  of  the  link  between  abortion  and  the  Holocaust 
was  raised.  A  sharp  exchange  arose  between  O'Connor  and 
some  of  the  guests. 

Several  Christians  and  Jews  at  the  dinner  believed  the 
linkage  between  abortion  and  the  murder  of  6,000,000  Jews 
overloaded  the  compassion  circuits,  causing  anger  and  con- 
fusion. One  Protestant  minister  urged  O'Connor  to  focus 
solely  on  abortion  and  not  link  it  to  the  Holocaust:  "You  are 
blurring  two  important  issues."  The  cardinal  himself  replied 
that  such  an  analogy  helped  draw  attention  to  the  increas- 
ing number  of  abortions  in  the  nation,  a  trend  he  abhorred. 

At  dinner's  end,  I  had  a  private  conversation  with 
O'Connor.  I  mentioned  my  service  as  a  United  States  Air 
Force  chaplain  in  Japan  and  Korea.  A  highlight  of  that  expe- 
rience had  been  the  mutual  respect  that  existed  among 


chaplains  of  various  religions.  Because  we  worked  in  close 
quarters,  collegiality,  consultation  and  shared  goals  were 
imperative.  O'Connor  replied  that  Navy  chaplains  serving 
at  sea  also  depended  upon  one  another  for  cooperation  and 
friendship.  I  suggested  that  New  York  City  was  similar  to  a 
military  base  with  many  religious,  ethnic  and  racial  groups. 
Mutual  respect  and  understanding  were  necessary  if  New 
York  was  to  survive  as  a  world-class  city,  a  positive  symbol 
of  the  American  experience. 

The  cardinal  nodded  his  head  in  approval,  and  then  he 
spoke  about  the  Holocaust  with  emotion.  He  had  been 
traumatized  by  a  visit  to  the  concentration  camp  in  Dachau, 
near  Munich.  That  confrontation  with  radical  evil  "changed 
my  life  forever,"  he  told  me.  It  was  a  theme  he  came  back  to 
many  times.  O'Connor  was  obsessed  with  the  Holocaust. 

During  our  conversation,  I  told  O'Connor  his  analogy 
linking  abortion  with  the  Holocaust  was  particularly  hurtful 
to  Holocaust  survivors.  Abortion  is  a  matter  of  choice,  how- 
ever painful  or  regrettable.  The  murdered  Jewish  victims 
during  the  Holocaust  had  no  choice.  They  were  killed  sole- 
ly because  they  were  Jews.  I  remember  O'Connor's  imme- 
diate response:  "I  would  never  want  to  harm  the  survivors  in 
any  way!"  I  urged  O'Connor  to  "detach"  his  concerns  and 
focus  on  abortion  without  attaching  it  to  the  Holocaust,  and 
I  used  a  military  phrase  we  both  understood:  "Fight  a  two- 
front  war." 

O'Connor  thanked  me  for  the  "advice  and  counsel."  I 
thought  he  was  merely  being  polite,  but  as  later  events 
proved,  that  dinner  encounter  was  the  "start  of  a  beautiful 
friendship."  Over  the  next  17  years  we  often  sought  out  one 
another  for  "advice  and  counsel"  on  many  issues  involving 
Catholics  and  Jews. 

Shortly  after  that  dinner,  O'Connor  abandoned  the 
Holocaust-abortion  equation.  His  critics — they  were  always 
numerous — believed  he  was  simply  being  expedient. 
Perhaps.  But  I  believe  our  one-on-one  conversation  helped 
shape  O'Connor's  private  thinking  and  public  advocacy.  He 
never  weakened  his  anti-abortion  position,  and  he  became  a 
passionate  champion  of  Holocaust  education  and  remem- 
brance. He  did  "fight  a  two-front  war." 

Cardinal  O'Connor  accepted  my  invitation  to  speak  at 
the  annual  meeting  in  1984  of  the  American  Jewish 
Committee  in  Manhattan,  his  first  public  appearance  before 
a  major  Jewish  organization  since  becoming  New  York's 
Catholic  archbishop  earlier  that  year.  In  his  address  he 
denounced  anti-Semitism  and  expressed  his  personal  pain 
about  the  Holocaust. 

In  October  1985,  O'Connor  and  I  were  keynote  speak- 
ers at  an  interreligious  convocation  in  New  York  City's 
Temple  Emanu-El  marking  the  20th  anniversary  of  Nostra 
Aetate.  O'Connor  began  his  remarks  by  reading  a  prepared 
text  a  staff  member  had  written.  After  10  minutes  of  read- 
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ing  the  unimaginative  speech,  O'Connor  literally  tossed 
away  his  text  and  announced,  "Enough  of  that.  Now  I  want 
to  really  talk  from  my  heart  about  Catholics  and  Jews." 
O'Connor's  ad-lib  remarks  stirred  the  audience  of  nearly 
3,000  as  he  spoke  of  the  immense  debt  Christians  owe  to 
Jews  and  Judaism.  He  declared  one  "cannot  be  a  faithful 
Christian  and  an  anti-Semite.  They  are  incompatible, 
because  anti-Semitism  is  a  sin." 

The  Waldheim  Affair 

In  June  1987  our  friendship  was  again  tested  when  Pope 
John  Paul  II  received  Kurt  Waldheim,  the  president  of 
Austria,  at  the  Vatican  with  full  diplomatic  honors.  At  the 
time,  the  Austrian  leader  and  former  United  Nations  secre- 
tary general  was  living  in  the  shadow  of  his  ugly  World  War 
II  record  as  a  German  officer  in  the  Balkans.  He  was 
charged  with  being  involved  in  the  mass  murder  of  Jews  and 
Eastern  Orthodox  Christians. 

Because  Waldheim  had  lied  about  his  record  for 
decades,  the  American  government  had  placed  him  on  its 
watch  list  and  barred  him  from  entry  into  the  United  States. 
The  warm  Vatican  welcome  for  Waldheim  displeased  many 
Jewish  and  Catholic  leaders,  including  O'Connor. 
Ironically,  the  controversy  strengthened  our  personal  rela- 
tionship. At  the  time  of  the  Waldheim  visit,  I  was  in 
Germany  participating  in  a  Lutheran-Jewish  conference. 
One  night,  while  I  was  sound  asleep  in  my  hotel  room,  the 
phone  rang.  Thinking  die  caller  was  someone  from  the 
front  desk,  I  lifted  the  receiver  and  in  a  groggy  voice  mum- 
bled, "Hullo." 

"Sorry  if  I  woke  you,"  said  the  familiar  voice  with  the 
distinct  Philadelphia  accent.  "Jim,  I  really  wish  you  were  in 
New  York.  You  could  be  of  big  help  to  me  with  the  prob- 
lems created  by  the  Waldheim  visit.  You  know,  the  Holy 
Father  is  planning  to  come  to  the  United  States  in  three 
months  and  plans  to  meet  with  Jewish  leaders  in  Miami. 
The  fallout  from  Waldheim's  visit  is  all  bad.  It  might  even 
cancel  the  pope's  meeting.  When  are  you  coming  back?  We 
need  you  here." 

He  expressed  pleasure  when  I  replied:  "In  two  days."  He 
continued  the  surprising  trans-Atlantic  conversation,  telling 
me  he  did  not  understand  the  lavish  Vatican  reception  for 
Waldheim.  With  some  laughter,  he  said:  "I  intend  to  take  it 
ith  my  friends  at  the  Vatican."  Whenever  O'Connor 
those  words,  everyone  knew  he  meant  only  one 
nd"  in  Rome,  Pope  John  Paul  II. 

nnor  told  me  the  pope  was  planning  to  visit 
■  the  near  future.  I  joked:  "It's  like  a  home  and 
.rts  event.  First  Waldheim  comes  to  the  Vatican, 
and  th  ;;ie  flies  to  Austria."  I  offered  one  specific 

suggest.  I  know  the  pope  will  visit  the  Mauthausen 
death  can^  le  ir  Vienna,  where  Jews  were  murdered.  When 


he  goes  there,  Waldheim  must  not  accompany  him,  even  if 
he  is  the  president.  The  images  of  the  two  men  walking 
together  would  be  a  disaster.  When  the  pope  goes,  he 
should  visit  the  camp  alone." 

Cardinal  O'Connor  liked  the  suggestion  and  said  he 
would  mention  it  to  his  "friends"  in  Rome.  Apparently  that 
is  what  he  did.  Waldheim  did  not  escort  John  Paul  II  to  the 
death  camp.  The  solo  visit  to  Mauthausen  and  the  pope's 
meeting  at  Castel  Gandolfo  with  Jewish  leaders  that  sum- 
mer eased  the  tensions  created  by  the  Waldheim  visit.  In 
September*  1987  John  Paul  II  had  a  successful  meeting  in 
Miami  with  American  Jewish  representatives,  including 
myself. 

In  1988  the  cardinal  spoke  at  a  New  York  City  syna- 
gogue commemorating  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  murder- 
ous pogrom  in  Germany  and  Austria  on  "Kristallnacht." 
O'Connor  acknowledged  that  centuries  of  systematic  anti- 
Jewish  Christian  teachings  helped  provide  the  poisonous 
seedbed  for  Nazism. 

Vatican-Israeli  Relations 

In  late  December  1993,  45  years  after  Israeli  independence, 
the  Jewish  State  and  the  Holy  See  finally  established  full 
diplomatic  relations.  To  celebrate  the  occasion,  O'Connor 
invited  Jewish  and  Catholic  leaders  to  his  Madison  Avenue 
residence.  His  home  was  an  appropriate  venue  because  the 
cardinal  had  spent  many  hours  in  private,  off-the-record 
meetings  in  his  living  room  in  an  attempt  to  link  diplomat- 
ically Rome,  the  Eternal  City,  with  Jerusalem,  the  Holy 
City.  It  was  widely  known  that  O'Connor  pressed  this  issue 
with  his  Vatican  "friend"  each  time  he  traveled  to  Rome. 

The  cardinal  asked  me  to  offer  a  New  Year's  toast. 
Raising  a  glass  of  champagne,  I  called  O'Connor  the  chief 
architect  of  establishing  Vatican-Israel  diplomatic  relations, 
but  he  quickly  demurred  from  such  praise.  With  a  sly  smile, 
the  cardinal  said:  "No,  no,  Jim.  The  pope  deserves  the  cred- 
it." Of  course,  we  were  both  right. 

Behind  the  humorous,  jovial  O'Connor,  there  was  also  a 
spiritual  leader  with  a  keen  understanding  of  religious  plu- 
ralism and  dialogue.  Each  time  I  was  with  the  cardinal  I 
asked  how  things  were  going,  and  he  always  replied,  "Every 
day's  a  holiday!"  It  was  his  way  of  saying  how  much  he  rel- 
ished his  role  as  one  of  the  world's  major  religious  figures. 

We  last  spoke  in  January  2000  at  his  residence.  Cardinal 
O'Connor's  face  was  bloated  from  the  chemotherapy  he  had 
received  in  his  fight  against  brain  cancer.  He  was  forced  to 
sit  in  a  chair  as  he  greeted  me.  His  once  forceful  handshake 
was  no  more;  and  when  we  embraced,  we  both  knew  he  was 
terminally  ill,  with  little  time  left.  When  O'Connor  repeat- 
ed his  cheerful  mantra  about  every  day  being  a  holiday,  I 
turned  away  in  tears. 

A  few  months  later  he  was  dead.  E! 
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Faith  in  Focus 


A  Healing  in  Haiti 

Adaptation  and  optimism  on  an  island  full 
of  contradictions  by  karen  rushen 


FIFTEEN  MINUTES  after  landing 
in  Haiti,  I  was  having  serious 
doubts  as  to  whether  or  not  this 
trip  was  a  good  idea.  I  had  come 
to  Haiti  accompanying  another  Catholic 
college  group  at  the  request  of  my  own 
school,  to  see  about  the  possibility  of  set- 
ting up  a  joint  yearly  immersion  trip.  Our 
guide,  a  fellow  campus  minister  who  had 
made  a  dozen  trips  of  various  lengths  to 
this  impoverished  island,  had  left  me  alone 
while  he  and  his  students  went  off  to 
retrieve  our  luggage  from  the  wheezing 
conveyer  belt.  Meanwhile,  I  spread  myself 
as  thinly  as  I  could  manage  in  various 
directions  over  the  expanding  collection  of 
luggage,  fending  off  the  swarm  of  scream- 
ing, would-be  chauffeurs  and  taxi  guides 
so  eager  for  our  business  that  they  were 
trying  to  snatch  the  luggage  out  from 
under  me  to  carry  to  their  vehicles.  By  the 
time  we  headed  outside,  where  a  hired 
driver  awaited  us,  zigzagging  around 
lethargic,  skeletal  cows  graz- 
ing in  what  appeared  to  be 
the  airport  parking  lot,  I  was 
more  ready  to  go  home  than 
I  cared  to  admit. 

The  ordeal  was  far  from 
over.  After  loading  ourselves 
and  our  luggage  into  a  pick- 
up truck,  we  wound  our  way 
up  one  hill  after  another  on 
dirt  roads  that  resembled  dry 
riverbeds,  lined  with  heaps  of 
trash  three  and  four  feet 
high,  dodging  dogs,  chickens 
and  pigs  rooting  through  the 
garbage.  There  were  people 
everywhere,  carrying  tin  cans 
of  water  on  their  heads, 
hawking  vegetables  or 
smoked  meats  from  uncer- 


tain-looking barbecues.  We  drove  for  five 
hours  on  gutted  roads  with  only  occasion- 
al patches  of  blacktop  until  we  came  to  a 
hamlet  on  the  border  of  the  Dominican 
Republic.  There  we  unloaded  a  good  deal 
of  our  luggage  as  well  as  a  sizable  amount 
of  cash  that  would  help  the  people  con- 
struct a  small  concrete  structure  to  serve  as 
a  store  six  days  a  week  and  a  church  on  the 
seventh. 

We  stayed  with  the  village  elder, 
Monsieur  Don  Don,  who  kindly  gave  us 
the  use  of  his  two-room  home  while  he 
and  his  family  of  six  lined  up  on  the  porch 
to  sleep  for  the  next  two  days.  The  three 
other  women  on  the  trip  and  I  got  to  share 
the  master  bed,  which  was  swarming  with 
insects.  Once  the  lights  were  out,  some- 
thing was  running  back  and  forth  across 
the  rafters  over  our  heads.  Clutching  my 
flashlight  to  my  chest,  just  in  case  I  needed 
to  make  a  nocturnal  trip  to  the  neighbor- 
ing fields  to  relieve  myself,  I  imagined  rats 


the  size  of  microwave  ovens  scampering 
above  us.  Suddenly  the  patter  of  little  feet 
halted,  and  something  jumped  on  my 
stomach.  I  shrieked  so  loud  I  woke  up  half 
the  village,  only  to  turn  my  trembling 
flashlight  on  to  a  terrified  kitten,  every  hair 
of  whose  body  was  standing  on  end  before 
it  dashed  off  with  a  scream  of  its  own.  The 
next  morning  the  whole  household  teased 
me  about  the  kitten,  assuring  me  amid 
wide  grins  not  to  worry,  that  the  little 
tiling  would  bother  me  no  more. 

When  we  returned  to  Port-au-Prince 
to  rest  a  day  or  two  before  heading  once 
more  into  the  Haitian  interior  with  anoth- 
er load  of  cash  and  supplies,  I  made  the 
decision  that  I  would  go  no  farther.  I  had 
an  eye  infection,  a  mild  fever  and  a  bad  case 
of  flea  bites.  I  took  refuge  in  a  hostel  of 
sorts  run  by  sisters  from  a  congregation  in 
Ohio.  After  my  first  shower  in  four  days, 
some  eye  drops  and  a  bit  of  flea  powder,  I 
felt  like  a  new  woman,  and  Haiti  was  not 
looking  so  bad  either.  In  fact,  I  was  becom- 
ing increasingly  impressed  with  both  the 
horror  and  the  beauty  of  this  island,  as  well 
as  with  the  unflagging  optimism  and 
friendliness  of  the  vast  majority  of  its  peo- 
ple, despite  their  daily  battle  with  too  little 
to  eat  and  few  opportunities  to  earn  a 
livelihood.  I  could  not  just  sit  around  the 
hostel  for  the  next  three  days  waiting  for 
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Louvain: 

The  Perfect  Place  for  Your  Sabbatical 


The  American  College  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  the  American 
hishops'  seminary  and  house  of  studies  in  Louvain,  Belgium,  offers 
a  wide  variety  of  flexihle  sahhatical  programs  for  today's  priest, 
religious,  deacon  and  lay  minister.  With  access  to  the  fine  professors  of 
the  Catholic  University  of  Louvain,  a  dedicated  Christian  community 
to  live  within  and  the  cultural  treasures  of  Europe  at  your  doorstep, 
Louvain  is  the  perfect  place  for  your  sahhatical! 


4-week  to  13-week  sabbaticals  during  the  Fall  or  Spring 

4-week  "Tlieology  for  Ministry"  Summer  Institute,  July 

2-week  "Sedes  Sapientiae"  sabbaticals 

Permanent  Deacons:  April  30 -May  13,  2006 
Priests:  October  9  -  22,  2005 


The  American  College 

Naamsestraat  100 
B-3000  Leuven,  Belgium 

E-mail:  admissions@acl.be 

Tel:  Oil  32  16  32  00  11   Fax:  Oil  32  16  32  00 12 

Web  info  &  applications:  www.acl.be 
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Graduate 
Religious 
Education 


Online 


■  Master  of  Arts  (33  credits) 

■  Master's  Certificate  (1 8  credits) 
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my  companions  to  come  back.  I  took  a 
tap-tap — a  brightly  painted  pickup  truck 
that  had  been  converted  into  a  Haitian 
taxi  bus — to  a  local  hospice  for  the  dying 
run  by  Mother  Teresa's  sisters.  I  was 
determined  to  keep  my  anxieties  under 
control  and  try  to  make  myself  useful. 

The  sisters  sent  me  to  buy  bread  for 
their  dying  charges  with  a  portion  of  a 
cash  donation  they  had  just  received.  I 
walked  to  a  store  that  was  really  the  front 
room  of  a  shack,  sparsely  stocked  with  an 
incongruous  assortment  of  stale  food 
items  and  dry  goods.  I  purchased  eight 
baguettes,  the  store's  entire  stock,  and 
barely  managed  to  balance  them  all  in  my 
arms  while  a  small  cluster  of  schoolboys 
tugged  at  my  clothing  begging  for  money. 
In  the  commotion  I  dropped  one  of  the 
loaves  and  expected  them  to  pick  it  up  and 
run  off  with  it.  I  was  stunned  when  one  of 
the  boys  handed  the  loaf  back  to  me  with 
an  endearing  smile.  I  returned  the  loaf  to 
him  in  thanksgiving,  and  he  clutched  his 
new  treasure  to  his  chest  as  his  compan- 
ions pressed  around  him  with  hungry, 
pleading  eyes. 

Next  the  sisters  assigned  me  to  the 
women's  hospice  ward,  where  two  dozen 
women  in  various  stages  of  dying  lan- 
guished on  steel  cots  barely  six  inches  off 
the  floor.  The  sister  in  charge  put  me  to 
work  feeding  these  women,  some  of 
whom  could  only  manage  to  gum  a  little 
bit  of  the  bread  moistened  in  milk. 
Afterward  the  sister  assigned  me  to  a 
young  woman  who  was  lying  in  the  fetal 
position,  her  limbs  dotted  with  hard,  can- 
cerous tumors  like  knobs  on  tree  branch- 
es. The  sister  handed  me  a  tin  of  anes- 
thetic cream  and  directed  me  to  massage 
her  with  it  in  what  seemed  to  me  to  be  a 
futile  attempt  to  bring  relief  to  her  pained 
limbs. 

I  was  so  overwhelmed  with  the  inade- 
quacies of  the  means  at  my  disposal  for 
this  task  that  at  first  I  could  not  move.  An 
American  doctor  with  a  thick  moustache, 
after  covering  up  a  patient  who  had 
apparently  just  died,  came  over  to  see  how 
I  was  doing.  He  allowed  me  to  vent  my 
feelings  of  fear  and  impotence  with  a  calm 
that  at  first  had  me  wondering  if  he  were 
truly  sane.  Then,  admitting  that  we  cer- 
tainly did  not  have  adequate  medical 
means  with  which  to  address  this  situa- 
tion, he  invited  me  to  put  my  heart  and 
soul  into  using  the  few  methods  that  we 
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did  in  fact  have  at  hand,  and  to  do  so  with 
loving  intention. 

I  accepted  what  he  told  me  to  do 
because,  frankly,  the  only  other  medicine 
we  seemed  to  have  to  relieve  the  pain  of 
AIDS,  tuberculosis  and  cancer  was 
aspirin.  Eventually  I  got  to  work,  massag- 
ing cream  into  every  inch  of  this  woman's 
extremities  for  the  next  45  minutes.  I  tried 
to  pray  that  she  be  released  from  her  pain, 
following  the  doctor's  advice.  I  felt  that 
my  kindness,  my  lovingness,  were  proba- 
bly not  adequate  for  the  task  at  hand.  I 
tried  to  envision  healing  for  her,  to  pray 
for  her  release  from  pain  in  the  way  the 
doctor  taught  me,  still  aware  that  my 
kindness,  my  "lovingness,"  were  not  near- 
ly adequate.  So  I  offered  her  up  to  a 
power  greater  than  my  own  and  soon 
became  lost  in  my  massaging. 

As  I  worked,  a  young  American  vol- 
unteer sang  hymns  of  an  evangelical  sort 
that  I  usually  do  not  find  myself  too  keen 
on,  but  her  soft  voice  was  soothing  in  the 
low  buzz  of  this  sweltering  room  packed 
with  coughing,  moaning  women.  She 
sang  "Amazing  Grace,"  and  something 
remarkable  happened.  The  Haitian 
women,  all  of  them  dying,  began  singing 
with  her,  but  in  Creole.  It  was  obviously  a 
song  they  knew  and  loved.  Listening  to 
their  soft,  straining  voices  fill  the  room, 
my  skin  crawled  with  goose  flesh.  The 
American  volunteer  kept  singing  without 
missing  a  beat,  even  as  tears  streamed 
down  her  cheeks. 

As  the  sun  began  to  set,  I  headed  out 
for  the  hostel,  searching  the  streets  for  a 
tap-tap  to  take  me  there.  A  little  old 
woman  came  up  to  me  begging,  and  I 
gave  her  everything  I  had  on  me  except 
for  my  tap-tap  fare,  a  gift  that  amounted 
to  about  $2.50.  Clutching  the  money,  she 
lifted  her  radiant  face  and  started  a  loud 
litany  of  praise,  which  she  was  still  recit- 
ing as  a  tap-tap  pulled  up  and  I  climbed 
in,  contemplating  a  fate  that  could  have 
seen  me  as  an  old  woman  begging  on  the 
streets  of  a  developing  country.  One  of 
my  fellow  passengers,  a  young  woman, 
placed  her  baby  on  my  lap  playfully,  smil- 
ing with  pride  as  I  cooed  over.  About  half 
way  up  the  hillside  to  the  hostel,  I  smelled 
something  burning,  and  thick  smoke 
started  curling  into  our  hooded  compart- 
ment. We  banged  on  the  walls  of  the  tap- 
tap  until  it  rolled  to  a  stop  and  we  climbed 
out  as  flames  shot  from  underneath  the 


front  hood.  Everyone  walked  away  non- 
chalantly except  the  driver,  who  lingered 
by  the  side  of  the  road,  dismally  watching 
his  livelihood  go  up  in  smoke. 

Back  at  the  hostel  that  night  I  sat  on 
the  porch  with  a  watery  Haitian  beer 
vainly  trying  to  read  by  candlelight  a 
dog-eared  copy  of  Dr.  Paul  Farmer's  The 
Uses  of  Haiti,  which  documents  how  rich 
countries  have  exploited  Haiti  for  its  nat- 
ural and  human  resources.  Soon  I  aban- 
doned the  book  as  I  was  joined  by  anoth- 
er American  woman  of  roughly  my  own 
age,  an  African-American  lawyer  from 
Detroit  who,  on  her  own  spiritual  pil- 
grimage, had  made  her  way  to  Haiti  hop- 
ing both  to  help  and  to  learn  from  a  peo- 
ple more  oppressed  than  her  neighbors 
at  home.  She  had  been  in  Port-au-Prince 
for  two  years  working  as  an  emigration 
lawyer,  and  while  she  was  frank  about  the 
daily  corruption  and  frustration  she 
faced,  there  was  something  about  her 
that  was  at  peace  with  the  world.  Once 
filled  with  bitterness  about  the  racism  she 
encountered  in  America,  her  recent  life 
experiences  seemed  to  have  brought  her 
to  a  new  place  within  her  soul.  That 
night  we  talked  for  hours,  not  as  one 
black  woman  and  one  white,  but  as  two 
women  whose  differences  were  tem- 
porarily obscured  in  the  warm  Haitian 
night.  Below  us  Port-au-Prince  flickered 
in  the  darkness,  the  sounds  of  gas-pow- 
ered generators  echoing  off  the  hillsides, 
and  a  strange  peace  washed  itself  over  me 
like  the  warm  waves  of  the  distant 
Caribbean. 

The  next  day  I  returned  to  the  hos- 
pice and  was  greeted  by  a  radiant  young 
woman  sitting  on  one  of  the  windowsills, 
wrapped  in  a  sheet  and  smiling  at  me  with 
an  ear-to-ear  grin.  She  acted  as  though 
she  knew  me,  gesturing  for  me  to  come 
and  sit  with  her.  Suddenly  I  realized  that 
she  was  the  same  woman  whose  body  I 
had  been  massaging  yesterday.  I  was  at 
first  stunned  and  frightened,  then 
awestruck.  How  could  this  woman,  who 
the  day  before  was  racked  with  pain  so 
deep  that  she  could  barely  speak,  could 
barely  uncurl  her  limbs  for  me  to  massage 
them,  now  be  sitting  up  waving  at  me?  I 
walked  over  and  sat  with  my  Haitian 
friend,  who  held  my  hand  for  a  long,  long 
time,  smiling  and  lingering  on  the  win- 
dowsill,  while  my  own  heart  and  soul 
uncurled  and  opened  in  the  sunlight.  E5 
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Free  worship 
i  resources  —  to 
help  end  hunger 

This  fall  thousands  of  churches 
across  the  country  will 
celebrate  Bread  for  the 
World  Sunday  as  an  opportunity 
to  renew  their  commitment  to 
ending  hunger  in  God's  world. 
Right  now,  churches  have  an 
historic  opportunity  to  participate 
in  the  growing  international 
movement  that  is  seeking  to 
overcome  hunger,  poverty,  and 
disease  in  Africa. 

To  help  worshipping  commu- 
nities take  part  in  these  efforts, 
bulletin  inserts  . . .  prayers  for  the 
day  . . .  and  a  preaching  resource 
by  Dr.  Walter  Wink  are  available 
free  of  charge. 

Congregations  are  celebrating 
Bread  for  the  World  Sunday  on 
October  16 — or  another  suitable 
Sunday  in  October  or  November. 

To  request 
FREE  resources: 
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1-800-82-BREAD 

(1  -800-822-7323) 
or  visit 
www.bread.org 

D  YES,  please  send  me 
a  sample  of  the  free 
worship  bulletin  inserts  | 
and  information  about 
Bread  for  the  World 
Sunday. 


Bread  for  the  World  I 

Seeking  justice.  Ending  Hunger.  I 

50  F  Street  NW,  Suite  500 
Washington,  DC  20001 
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Fine  Arts 


Mutual  Teachers 

The  story  of  two  rebels  with  a  common  purpose: 
to  reinvent  the  world  of  art 

BY  LEO  J.  O'DONOVAN 


NO  PAINTING  in  the  collection 
of  the  Museum  of  Modern 
Art  in  New  York  is  more 
iconic  than  Paul  Cezanne's 
"Bather,"  the  pensive  young  man  walking 
on  water  in  a  spare  blue  and  beige  land- 
scape. For  decades  he  greeted  visitors  in 
the  first  room  of  the  earlier  museum.  He 
currently  presides  over  the  Post- 
Impressionist  canvases  that  open  Yoshio 
Taniguchi's  spacious  galleries  in  the 
museum's  new  buildings.  The  painting, 
usually  dated  1885,  has  served  as  the 
starting  point  for  the  story  the  museum 
has  to  tell  in  its  current  exhibit.  In  recent 
years,  though,  with  a  series  of  exhibitions 
called  ModernStarts,  the  museum  exper- 
imented with  a  more  pluralist  interpreta- 
tion of  its  collection.  This  summer  it  adds 
to  that  effort  with  a  glorious  show, 
"Pioneering  Modern  Painting:  Cezanne 
and  Pissarro  1865-1885,"  which  pushes 
modern  painting  back  a  full  two  decades. 

Though  not  wholly  unfamiliar,  the 
story  has  seldom  been  told  so  beautiful- 
ly— and  instructively.  It  concerns  two 
outsiders  and  rebels  of  different  temper- 
aments but  with  a  concerted  purpose:  to 
sabotage  the  establishment  and  reinvent 
the  world  of  art  from  top  to  bottom. 
(What  to  do  about  French  art?  Pissarro 
was  once  asked.  "Burn  down  the 
Louvre!"  he  answered.)  Many  of  the  sev- 
eral hundred  paintings  they  produced 
over  a  two-decade  period  of  friendship 
are  so  well  known  that  their  originality  is 
easily  overlooked.  But  seen  together,  and 
especially  in  the  dozen  or  so  pairings  of 
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paintings  done  side  by  side  or  on  the 
same  motif,  they  teach  our  eyes  again  to 
see. 

Camille  Pissarro  (1830-1903)  was 
born  in  St.  Thomas  in  the  West  Indies, 
to  a  Jewish  father  from  Bordeaux  and  a 
Creole  mother  from  Santo  Domingo 
(before  they  were  legally  married). 
Educated  in  France,  he  was  expected  to 
enter  his  father's  business,  but  fled  to 
Venezuela  and  there  decided  to  become 
an  artist.  After  returning  briefly  to  St. 
Thomas,  he  left  in  1855  for  Paris  where, 
six  years  later,  he  met  "that  peculiar 
Provencal." 

Paul  Cezanne  (1839-1906)  was  born 
in  Aix-en-Provence  and  spoke  always — 
often  very  profanely — with   a  heavy 


southern  accent.  His  father  had  founded 
a  local  bank  and  was  intent  on  his  son's 
studying  law;  but  his  mother  was  more 
indulgent  and,  like  Pissarro's,  helped  per- 
suade her  husband  to  let  the  rebellious 
young  man  go  to  Paris  to  become  an 
artist.  A  moving  portrait  of  his  father 
from  1866  shows  him  reading  not  his 
usual  conservative  newspaper,  but  the 
liberal  L'Evenement,  in  which  Paul's 
childhood  friend  Emile  Zola  had  vigor- 
ously defended  him.  Opposite  it  in  the 
exhibition  hangs  Pissarro's  monumental 
"Banks  of  the  Marne  in  Winter"  (also 
1866) — like  the  Cezanne,  a  deceptively 
simple,  powerful  study  of  ordinary  daily 
life  for  which  no  academician  would  take 
time. 
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The  year  1863  had  been  a  decisive  one  for  French  art. 
Napoleon  III  himself  ordered  a  special  exhibition,  the  Salon 
des  Refuses,  for  artists  who  had  been  rejected  by  the  official 
salon,  with  Edouard  Manet  and  his  much-vilified  "Dejeuner 
sur  l'herbe"  taking  pride  of  place  among  them.  When  the  two 
friends  painted  their  self-portraits  a  decade  later,  they  revealed 
not  only  themselves  but  their  allegiance  to  the  new  painting: 
Pissarro  glancing  toward  his  viewers  with  gentle,  wise  eyes, 
Cezanne  accosting  them  with  a  fierce  and  searching  stare. 
Their  still-lifes  from  the  late  1860's  are  remarkably  alike.  An 
urban  scene  by  Pissarro  echoes  the  style  of  a  portrait  by 
Cezanne.  They  quote  each  other's  paintings  and  use  each 
other's  props.  One  feels  them  watching  and  learning  from  each 
other,  even  as  they  seek  to  be  true  to  their  own  particular  "sen- 
sation," as  Pissarro  put  it. 

The  early  1870's  saw  their  dialogue  become  inspired.  In 
1871  Pissarro  painted  a  large  autumnal  scene  of  the  village  of 
Louveciennes,  its  gray,  silver  and  gold  landscape  subtly  ordered 
into  the  foreground  with  a  mother  and  child  on  a  bending  road, 
the  village  velvet  in  the  middle  distance  and  the  sky  beyond  a 
pearly  pale  blue.  Cezanne  borrowed  the  painting  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  produced  a  slightly  smaller  version,  all  but  identi- 
cal in  content  but  distinctive  in  its  simplified  forms,  more 
intense  palette  and  greater  frontality.  To  have  joined  these  two 
paintings  from  private  collections  is  a  curatorial  triumph.  To 
see  them  immediately  after  pondering  Cezanne's  "House  of  the 
Hanged  Man"  (1873),  arguably  his  greatest  Impressionist  work, 
and  next  to  it  Pissarro's  "The  Conversation,  chemin  du  chou. 
Pontoise"  (1874),  a  summer  rhapsody  in  green,  is  to  see 
Impressionism  at  its  peak — but  also  to  sense  what  might  follow. 

While  the  Pissarro  family  lived  in  Pontoise  between  1872 
and  1882,  Cezanne  visited  them  frequently.  Bringing  his  young 
friend  to  study  nature  outdoors,  Pissarro  helped  him  to  tame 
his  earlier,  rather  fevered  Romanticism.  The  two  men  painted 
the  town  together  in  winter,  celebrated  its  fields  in  summer, 
used  the  same  vase  for  flower  studies,  did  charming  pencil 
sketches  of  each  other  at  work.  They  also  experimented  boldly, 
painting  at  times  with  a  palette  knife  in  one  hand  and  a  brush 
in  the  other.  They  began  to  leave  very  thin  lines  of  exposed 
canvas  around  the  contours  of  objects  (painting  "in  reserve,"  so 
that  forms  were  defined  by  neighboring  forms).  They  pressed 
their  refusal  of  preparatory  drawing  and  allowed  their  brush 
strokes  to  become  so  palpably  individualized  that  color  seems 
ready  to  float  off  the  canvas.  Their  collaboration  comes  to  a 
sort  of  climax  with  a  green  wall  of  paintings  in  the  third  gallery 
of  the  show  that  can  bring  the  viewer  to  tears,  so  lavishly  has 
the  lush  countryside  of  the  Ile-de-France  been  brought  alive 
into  the  heart  of  untidy,  noisy  Manhattan. 

Their  similarity  of  inspiration  but  divergence  of  expres- 
sion is  evident  in  two  paintings  that  were  exhibited  at  the 
Third  Impressionist  Exhibition  in  1877,  each  entitled 
"Orchard,  Cote  Saint-Denis,  at  Pontoise."  The  considerably 
larger  Pissarro,  with  its  lacy  forms  and  muted  colors  thickly 
painted  with  a  hard  dry  brush,  is  thoughtful,  even  contempla- 
tive. The  Cezanne,  done  mostly  with  a  palette  knife,  with  a 
higher-pitched  palette  and  starker  forms,  draws  an  arresting 
dynamism  from  its  combination  of  strong  verticals  and  diago- 
nals. Each  painting  is  stunning.  Together  they  are  magnifi- 


Above:  Camille  Pissarro.  Orchard,  Cote  Saint-Denis,  at  Pontoise.  1877. 
Below:  Paul  Cezanne.  Orchard,  Cote  Saint-Denis,  at  Pontoise.  1877. 
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Paul  Cezanne.  The  House  of  the  Hanged  Man,  Auvers-sur-Oise.  1873. 


cent,  emblematically  embodying 
Cezanne's  famous  aphorism:  "Art  is  a 
harmony  parallel  to  nature." 

The  pathos  of  a  dialogue  coming  to 
its  close  arises  in  the  show's  final  gallery. 
From  the  older  master  are  two  of  his 
greatest  -canvases,  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art's  "Jalais  Hill,  Pontoise" 
and  the  Guggenheim's  "L'Hermitage  at 
Pontoise"  (both  1867).  But  the  Cezannes 
hanging  next  to  them  come  from  the 
early  1880's,  when  the  younger  man  had 
begun  to  find  his  associate  less  interest- 
ing. "If  Pissarro  had  always  painted  as  he 
did  in  1870,"  he  later  said,  "he  would 
have  been  the  strongest  among  us."  Two 
summer  landscapes  from  1882  tell  us  of 
their  working  side  by  side  for  the  last 
time.  Then,  in  1885,  Cezanne  abruptly 
left  Pontoise  for  Aix.  The  two  men  met 
subsequently  on  a  number  of  occasions, 
but  their  partnership  of  mutual  influence 
and  independence  had  ended. 

Joachim  Pissarro,  the  painter's  great- 
er.- ndson  and  a  curator  at  the  Modern, 
has  installed  this  humanely  scaled  exhibi- 
tion (8;>  paintings  and  7  works  on  paper) 
with  loving  finesse.  His  central  concern  is 
to  she  the  reciprocity  of  the  relation- 
ship be  ween  the  two  painters,  something 
rather  lik$  "a  spectacular  chess  game,"  he 
writes  in  his  ingthy  and  informative  cat- 


alogue essay,  with  "each  move  coming  as 
a  surprise,  a  drama — rather  than  as  the 
first  [calculated]  step  toward  mod- 
ernism." (Mr.  Pissarro  has  recently  com- 
pleted the  catalogue  raisonne  of  his  great- 
grandfather's paintings,  sponsored  by  the 


Wildenstein  Institute.)  At  the  press  pre- 
view, he  graciously  acknowledged  that 
the  final  pairing  of  paintings  had  been 
suggested  by  his  colleague  John 
Elderfield.  It  is  a  stroke  of  genius.  In  one 
of  his  largest  canvases,  Pissarro  sings  of 
the  "Edge  of  the  Woods  near 
L'Ermitage"  (1879),  a  dappled  idyll  of 
deep  summer  green  unified  by  gracefully 
bending  trees  centered  around  bright 
orange  rooftops.  He  offers  respite  early 
in  a  chaotic  industrial  age.  Cezanne's 
"Forest,"  from  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Museum  of  Art,  painted  some  1 5  years 
later,  is  a  tangle  of  twisted  trunks  and 
branches  brushed  by  a  rainbow  of  acid 
green,  orange  and  yellow  foliage.  It  offers 
its  own  pledge  of  harmony  just  before  the 
bloodiest  of  centuries.  The  two  paintings 
in  dialogue,  one  the  artistic  summation  of 
an  age,  its  companion  heralding  what  was 
to  come,  give  one  an  aching  hope  that, 
despite  everything,  history  may  somehow 
be  whole — and  friendship  prevail. 

"Pioneering  Modern  Painting: 
Cezanne  and  Pissaro  1865-1885" 
remains  at  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art 
through  Sept.  12,  after  which  it  travels 
to  the  Los  Angeles  County  Museum  of 
Art  (Oct.  20-Jan  16,  2006)  and  the 
Musee  d'Orsay,  Paris  (Feb.  27-May  28, 
2006).  0 


Camille  Pissarro.  The  Conversation,  chemin  du  chou,  Pontoise.  1874. 
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Measuring  Up 

Can  Religious  Life  Be 
Prophetic? 

By  Michael  H.  Crosby,  O.F.M.Cap. 

Crossroad.  189p  $17.95  (paperback) 
ISBN  0824522102 

The  question  that  forms  the  title  of 
Michael  Crosby's  work  reveals  the  perspec- 
tive from  which  he  approaches  the  situation 
of  contemporary  religious  life.  It  is  also  a 
measure  of  his — and  the  book's — honesty 
and  realism.  He  eschews  a  repetition  of  the 
contemporary  rhetoric  about  religious  life 
and  subjects  it,  instead,  to  a  relentless  if  lov- 
ing critique,  asking  whether  contemporary 
religious  communities  live  up  to  their  own 
chosen  description  as  prophetic. 

In  the  introduction,  Crosby  narrates 
the  evolution  by  which  religious  communi- 
ties in  the  later  20th  century  moved  from 
understanding  themselves  as  choosing  "a 
way  of  perfection"  and  a  "higher  way  of 
life"  to  believing  that  religious  life  is 
defined  by  its  charism  of  prophecy  inextri- 
cably intertwined  with  a  contemplative 
stance  toward  God's  world.  In  this  context, 
he  also  narrates  the  personal  intellectual 
journey  by  which  he  arrived  at  his  question: 
Given  their  integration  into  the  institution- 
al church,  can  religious  communities,  as 
communities,  live  a  prophetic  mission  that 
flows  from  contemplation?  His  first  chap- 
ter is  an  overview  of  prophecy  in  Scripture 
and  tradition  that  culminates  in  an  impor- 
tant reflection  on  "some  internal  obstacles" 
that  keep  contemporary  religious  commu- 
nities from  living  out  their  prophetic  mis- 
sion. Both  of  these  sections  blend  narrative 
and  analysis  in  a  way  that  is  at  once 
thoughtful  and  imaginative. 

The  heart  of  the  book  is  three  chapters 
of  religious  and  historical  reflection  on 
major  biblical  prophets:  Isaiah,  Jeremiah 
and  Ezekiel.  Here,  too,  there  is  a  satisfying 
blend  of  historical  biblical  criticism,  psy- 
chosocial analysis,  questions  that  contem- 
porary religious  communities  raise  and  the 
situations  in  which  they  find  themselves. 
Crosby  has  been  long  engaged  with  his 
brothers  and  sisters  in  renewing  and 
rethinking  their  lives,  and  his  wealth  of 
experience  and  specific  examples  give  life  to 
the  biblical  text  and  to  his  own.  He  might 


Book  Reviews 

have  noted  the  transformative  power  of 
experience  in  speaking  so  eloquently  of  his 
own.  Perhaps  what  keeps  the  religious 
communities  from  fully  expressing  their 
prophetic  character  is  that  they,  like  all 
institutional  bodies,  are  too  enmeshed  in 
behavior  patterns  that  served  an  earlier 
understanding. 

In  the  final  chapter,  Crosby  challenges 
contemporary  religious  communities  to 
enact  their  prophetic  vocation  in  a  more 
vigorous  way  through  non-assent  and  non- 
submission,  and  he  outlines  eight  principles 
by  which  they  might  guide  and  judge  their 
prophetic  behavior.  The  most  important 
element  in  this  chapter,  however,  is 
Crosby's  reading  of  the  behavior  of  St. 
Francis,  and  even  more  of  St.  Clare,  in 
regard  to  the  Roman  authorities  who 
sought  to  regulate  their  religious  founda- 
tions. He  well  understands  how  St.  Clare 
"believed  she  was  obeying,  even  as  she 
refused  to  submit"  because  her  obedience 
to  the  Holy  Spirit  required  repeated  insis- 
tence on  the  validity  of  her  life  choice.  He 
demonstrates  the  complexity  of  "returning 
to  the  spirit  of  the  founder"  and  the  neces- 
sity of  reading  foundational  documents 
with  a  heightened  historical  sensitivity. 

Crosby  delivers  a  strong,  even  stern, 
rebuke  to  all  those  who  would  avoid  the 
suffering  of  conflict  through  uncritical  sub- 
mission. It  will  undoubtedly  raise  hackles  in 
many  circles.  Indeed,  it  should  make  many 
within  the  church  uncomfortable.  For 
those  who  consider  that  loyalty  to  institu- 
tional authority  is  an  unconditional 
requirement  of  the  faith,  Crosby's  sugges- 
tions and  analyses  will  sound  both  danger- 
ous and,  perhaps,  scandalous.  But  those 
whose  criticisms  have  sounded  a  clarion  call 
should  not  applaud  too  quickly,  for  Crosby 
reminds  the  reader  repeatedly  that  true 
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The  best-selling  novelist  and  semiotician 
Umberto  Eco  now  applies  his  consider- 
able skill  to  the  matter  of  identity.  Along 
the  way,  readers  too  will  ponder  who  we 
are  and  how  we  know  who  we  are. 


'e  more 
ed  per- 
uncon- 

vinced  that  Yambo's  wile,  daughters  and 
grandsons,  his  best  friend  Gianni,  and  his 
beautiful  young  assistant,  Sibilla  ("Could  I 
have  had  an  affair  with  Sibilla?"),  can  be 
so  matter-of-fact  at  the  loss  of  their 
respective  shared  pasts.  All  the  tension 
runs  inward  and  is  manifest  in  Yambo's 


own  suffering  as  he  attempts  to  navigate 
his  world  minus  a  well-worn  map. 

This  narrative  challenge  is  overcome 
in  Parts  Two  and  Three,  in  which  the 
pivotal  experiences  of  Yambo's  childhood 
and  adolescence,  which  coincide  with  the 
rise  of  Fascism  and  World  War  II,  are 
relived  in  graphic  detail. 

After  he  reacts  spontaneously  and 
emotionally  to  the  cover  of  a  Mickey 
Mouse  comic  book,  Yambo  follows 
Paola's  suggestion  to  visit  his  family's 
country  house  in  Solara,  where  the  papers 
of  his  youth  are  locked  away.  There,  with 
the  longtime  family  housekeeper  Amalia 
to  coddle,  protect  and  conveniently  pro- 
vide him  with  the  necessary  clues  to  the 
past,  he  systematically  mines  his  own 
Augustinian  "caverns  of  memory."  Eight 
days  in  the  attic  at  Solara  revive  his  mem- 
ory of  the  family's  anti-Fascist  stance  and 
offer  a  history  of  Italy's  popular  culture 
from  1931  until  1944.' 

Yambo  seeks  the  feeling  he  calls  "the 
mysterious  flame,"  that  familiar  tug  in  the 
gut  that  makes  physical  his  connection 
with  another  human  being.  While  at  the 
country  house,  he  finds  it  in  a  photograph 
of  himself  and  his  sister  Ada  and  at  the 
sight  of  his  parents'  bed.  But  it  is  his  reliv- 
ing of  a  night  in  the  foggy  Gorge  during 
the  war  that  becomes  a  focal  point  of  the 
novel  and  most  clearly  illuminates 
Yambo's  true  character. 

Prodded  by  his  anarchist  mentor, 
Gragnola,  Yambo  uses  his  superior  climb- 
ing skills  and,  more  noteworthy,  his  mem- 
oiy  of  the  Gorge's  every  ledge  and 
precipice,  to  save  some  Cossacks  from  the 
S.S.  With  the  assistance  of  others,  includ- 
ing the  priest  Don  Cognasso,  Yambo  nav- 
igates the  dense  fog  to  ensure  the 
Cossacks  escape  capture,  torture  and  cer- 
tain death.  His  actions  signal  the  birth  of 
his  moral  consciousness. 

Unlike  the  scenes  in  Part  One,  the 
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situations  in  which  they  find  themselves. 
Crosby  has  been  long  engaged  with  his 
brothers  and  sisters  in  renewing  and 
retninking  dieir  lives,  and  his  wealth  of 
experience  and  specific  examples  give  life  to 
the  biblical  text  and  to  his  own.  He  might 
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prophetic  behavior  flows  only  from  a  mys- 
tical contemplation  that  focuses  its  atten- 
tion on  the  absolute  holiness  of  God.  And 
he  further  insists  on  genuine  love  and 
respect  for  all  those  who  exercise  institu- 
tional authority  in  the  church;  prophets  can 
speak  the  truth  only  if  they  do  so  in  love. 

This  raises  the  question  of  who  should 
read  this  book.  There  are  many  reasons 
why  it  should  be  of  interest  beyond  those 
who  are  themselves  members  of  religious 
communities.  Church  history  clearly 
reveals  how  religious  communities  have 
consistendy  functioned  as  mirrors  of  the 
larger  church  community  and,  in  their  best 
periods,  have  energized  the  renewal  of  the 
larger  church  by  sharing  their  evangelical 
values  and  commitments  with  it.  Also,  as 
Crosby  himself  reminds  us,  the  Second 
Vatican  Council  asserted  emphatically  that 
the  whole  people  of  God  shares  in  the 
prophetic  character  of  Jesus  Christ,  in 
whom  its  members  are  baptized.  A  better 
understanding  of  how  contemporary  reli- 
gious life  struggles  to  fulfill  its  prophetic 
character  can  stimulate  serious  and  worth- 
while reflection  by  committed  Catholics  on 
their  own  prophetic  call. 

Crosby  proposes  a  way  of  understand- 
ing the  baptismal  vocation  as  a  call  to  deep 
contemplation  and  prophetic  action.  He 
suggests  that  genuine  renewal  must  begin 
with  biblical  reflection  that  is  nuanced  and 
respectful  of  the  full  reality  of  the  church, 
that  does  not  remain  static  but  leads  to 
community  action  that  is  consistent  with 
what  is  discovered  in  contemplative  prayer. 
A  new  way  of  understanding  ourselves,  a 
method  of  prayer  that  leads  to  action — 
surely  this  book  offers  a  model  of  renewal. 

Marie  Anne  Mayeski 

In  a  Fog 

The  Mysterious  Flame 
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The  best-selling  novelist  and  semiotician 
Umberto  Eco  now  applies  his  consider- 
able skill  to  the  matter  of  identity.  Along 
the  way,  readers  too  will  ponder  who  we 
are  and  how  we  know  who  we  are. 


In  The  Mysterious  Flavie  of  Queen 
Loana:  An  Illustrated  Novel,  Eco's  protago- 
nist, Yambo  (full  name:  Giambattista 
Bodoni,  after  the  famed  18th-century 
Piedmontese  typographer),  a  60-year-old 
Milanese  antiquarian  book  dealer, 
embarks  on  a  quest  to  rediscover  himself. 
After  an  "incident"  that  causes  him  to  lose 
his  "autobiographical  memory,"  he  must 
break  through  the  fog  of  his  amnesia.  His 
doctor  tells  him,  "You  haven't  lost  your 
semantic  memory,  you've  lost  your 
episodic  memory,  which  is  to  say  the 
episodes  of  your  life." 

But  fog,  the  controlling  image  of  the 
novel  as  well  as  its  protagonist's  obsession 
(before  his  amnesia,  Yambo  had  collected 
a  compendium  of  fog-related  quotations), 
hinders  his  struggle. 

Yambo's  efforts  to  recapture  those 
episodes  lead  the  reader  into  the  fog  as 
well,  combining  elements  of  the 
picaresque,  the  detective  story,  the  dream 
vision  and  even  the  bildungsroman 
(despite  his  age,  Yambo  experiences  each 
recovered  event  as  if  for  the  first  time). 

In  the  novel's  brief  first  part,  the  read- 
er accompanies  Yambo,  in  1991,  from  his 
hospital  room  to  the  apartment  he  shares 
with  his  psychologist  wife,  Paola.  His 
"paper  memory"  is  gargantuan  and  accu- 
rate. So,  too,  says  //  dottore  Gratarolo,  are 
his  "automatisms."  Consequently,  while 
Yambo  can  brush  his  teeth  and  handle  his 
car  expertly,  Paola  must  rebuild  for  him 
their  30-plus  years  together. 

Narrated  in  the  first  person,  The 
Mysterious  Flame  of  Queen  Loana  chal- 
lenges Eco,  who  teaches  at  the  University 
of  Bologna,  to  fashion  a  credible  hero 
who,  having  no  recall  of  previous  rela- 
tionships, is  unable  to  interact  with  oth- 
ers. He  must  first  recover  knowledge  of 
past  actions  "in  order  to  say  what  I'll  do 
next." 

While  the  narrative  form  offers  the 
reader  a  fully  imagined  protagonist,  in 
Part  One  it  does  not  work  as  well  with  the 
supporting  characters,  who  behave  more 
as  caricatures  than  fully  enfleshed  per- 
sons. Nonetheless,  the  reader  is  uncon- 
vinced that  Yambo's  wife,  daughters  and 
grandsons,  his  best  friend  Gianni,  and  his 
beautiful  young  assistant,  Sibilla  ("Could  I 
have  had  an  affair  with  Sibilla?"),  can  be 
so  matter-of-fact  at  the  loss  of  their 
respective  shared  pasts.  All  the  tension 
runs  inward  and  is  manifest  in  Yambo's 


own  suffering  as  he  attempts  to  navigate 
his  world  minus  a  well-worn  map. 

This  narrative  challenge  is  overcome 
in  Parts  Two  and  Three,  in  which  the 
pivotal  experiences  of  Yambo's  childhood 
and  adolescence,  which  coincide  with  the 
rise  of  Fascism  and  World  War  IT,  are 
relived  in  graphic  detail. 

After  he  reacts  spontaneously  and 
emotionally  to  the  cover  of  a  Mickey 
Mouse  comic  book,  Yambo  follows 
Paola's  suggestion  to  visit  his  family's 
country  house  in  Solara,  where  the  papers 
of  his  youth  are  locked  away.  There,  with 
the  longtime  family  housekeeper  Amalia 
to  coddle,  protect  and  conveniently  pro- 
vide him  with  the  necessary  clues  to  the 
past,  he  systematically  mines  his  own 
Augustinian  "caverns  of  memory."  Eight 
days  in  the  attic  at  Solara  revive  his  mem- 
ory of  the  family's  anti-Fascist  stance  and 
offer  a  history  of  Italy's  popular  culture 
from  1931  until  1944.' 

Yambo  seeks  the  feeling  he  calls  "the 
mysterious  flame,"  that  familiar  tug  in  the 
gut  that  makes  physical  his  connection 
with  another  human  being.  While  at  the 
country  house,  he  finds  it  in  a  photograph 
of  himself  and  his  sister  Ada  and  at  the 
sight  of  his  parents'  bed.  But  it  is  his  reliv- 
ing of  a  night  in  the  foggy  Gorge  during 
the  war  that  becomes  a  focal  point  of  the 
novel  and  most  clearly  illuminates 
Yambo's  true  character. 

Prodded  by  his  anarchist  mentor, 
Gragnola,  Yambo  uses  his  superior  climb- 
ing skills  and,  more  noteworthy,  his  mem- 
ory  of  the  Gorge's  every  ledge  and 
precipice,  to  save  some  Cossacks  from  the 
S.S.  With  the  assistance  of  others,  includ- 
ing the  priest  Don  Cognasso,  Yambo  nav- 
igates the  dense  fog  to  ensure  the 
Cossacks  escape  capture,  torture  and  cer- 
tain death.  His  actions  signal  the  birth  of 
his  moral  consciousness. 

Unlike  the  scenes  in  Part  One,  the 
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Zen  Gift  to  Christians 

St.  Ignatius  Retreat  House 

Columbus  Day  Weekend  Retreat 

Friday-Monday,  Oct.  7-10,  2005;  $255  private,  $235  shared  ($100  deposit) 

Silent  meditation  retreat  beginning  at  5:30  p.m. 
on  Friday  and  ending  with  lunch  on  Monday  at  noon. 

St.  Ignatius  Retreat  House,  251  Searingtown  Road,  Manhasset,  NY  11030; 
Phone:  (516)  621  8300;  e-mail:  inisfada@inisfada.net.  Further  details  available 
at  www.kennedyzen.org.  For  questions  about  zen,  please  contact: 
roconnell8@aol.com. 

This  is  an  interfaith  practice. 
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4-6  PM 

Gala  Opening  Reception 

Legacy  &  Promise: 
a  Cabinet  of  Curiosities 
celebrating  the  history  and  lore 
ofUSF,  formerly  St.  Ignatius 
College,  at  750  years 

Curatcd  bv  Thomas  Lucas,  SJ 
Thachcr  Gallery  at  USF 
Gleeson  Library/Gesehke  Center 


6-7  PM 

Inaugural  Lecture 

Jesuit  Hybrids,  Catholic 
Modernities,  Futural  Pasts 
Stephen  Schloesser,  SJ 

LoSchiavo  Chair  in  Catholic  Social  Thought 

Monihan  Atrium 
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www.  usfca.  edu/i^oyears 


For: 
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Groups 
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RCIA 

Anyone  with 
a  computer 
and  desire. 


Want  to  grow  in  freedom? 

To  find  more  intimacy  with  God, 
in  the  midst  of  a  very  busy  life? 

To  make  a  retreat,  inspired  by  the  Spiritual  Exercises 
of  St.  Ignatius,  without  leaving  home? 

Consider  the 

Online  Retreat  in  Everyday  Life. 

A  34  week  retreat,  with  weekly  guides,  helps  for  prayer,  reflection  provoking 
photographs  Can  be  started  any  time,  but  fits  with  the  Liturgical  year, 
starting  September  18th 

Explore  what  has  transformed  the  lives  of  thousands  of  online  participants 
around  the  world  Visit  our  other  Online  Ministry  sites  Daily  Reflections, 
Weekly  Guide  for  Daily  Prayer  and  lots  of  resources. 
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scenes  here,  filled  with  palpable  tension 
and  the  raw,  irrevocable  consequences  of 
individual  choices,  completely  engage  the 
reader. 

The  novel's  third  part  is  nothing  less 
than  fantastical.  Yambo's  final  discovery 
of  a  Shakespeare  first  folio  unleashes  a 
second  medical  event,  plunging  the  hero 
into  unconsciousness.  Bold  images  of  the 
influential  people  and  characters  of 
Yambo's  past  parade  grandly  before  him, 
like  a  scene  from  the  Ziegfeld  Follies. 
The  narrative  pace  quickens,  and  by  the 
final  page  Yambo,  at  the  brink  of  clarity, 
feels  ready  "to  explode — or  blossom." 

Early  in  the  novel,  Paola  reminds  her 
husband:  "We  live  in  the  three  moments 
of  expectation,  attention,  and  memory, 
and  none  of  them  can  exist  without  the 
others.  You  can't  stretch  toward  the 
future  because  you've  lost  your  past." 

But  recover  his  past  Yambo  does,  not 
as  an  accumulation  of  cold  statistics,  but 
rather  in  flashes  of  recognition.  His  rela- 
tionships with  those  who  surround  him 
in  the  novel's  final  pages — family  mem- 
bers, comic  book  heroes,  beauties,  vil- 
lains, saints — rekindle  his  self-identity. 
They  constitute  the  record  of  his  life.  By 
the  novel's  end,  he  is  filled  with  expecta- 
tion, reaching  through  the  fog  to  meet 
them  once  more. 

The  Mysterious  Fln?ne  of  Queen  Lomui 
is  an  attractive  tome,  with  a  19-page 
source  list  of  citations  and  illustrations. 
The  trademark  Eco  wordplay  abounds — 
"Copacabana  or  Capocabana?"  The  writ- 
ing entices  the  reader,  not  only  with  its 
suspenseful  narrative  (deftly  translated  by 
Geoffrey  Brock),  but  also  with  its  juxta- 
position of  the  erudite  and  the  popular, 
the  personal  and  the  global.  It  delights, 
surprises  and  provokes.  Overall,  it  is  a 
lively  ride  down  memory  lane — fog  lights 
required. 

Mary  Donnarumma  Sharnick 

Still  Struggling 

Plan  B 

Further  Thoughts  on  Faith 

By  Anne  Lamott 

Riverhead  Books.  320p  $24.95  (hardcover) 
ISBN  1513222992 

Anne  Lamott  strews  many  bitter  and  dis- 
tracting political  asides  throughout  her 
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new  book  of  essays,  Plan  B:  Further 
Thoughts  on  Faith,  but  her  honesty  and 
humor  rescue  the  book  from  being  a 
polemic.  As  she  did  in  Traveling  Mercies, 
Lamott  shares  her  day-to-day  struggle  to 
live  as  a  Christian  and  the  way  God  helps 
her  through  difficult  situations,  usually 
through  some  kind  of  epiphany. 

In  "heat,"  for  instance,  Lamott  writes 
that  though  she  loves  her  teenage  son, 
Sam,  "more  than  life  itself,"  she  has  also 
threatened  to  have  his  pets  put  to  sleep, 
or  at  least  insinuated  she  would  do  this  if 
he  didn't  take  better  care  of  them. 
Parents  yell,  spank  and  jerk  their  children 
because  they  can.  "Who  else  is  there  that 
you  can  talk  to  like  this?  Can  you  imag- 
ine saying  to  your  partner,  'You  get  off 
the  phone  now!  No,  not  in  five  min- 
utes'?" 

In  Lamott's  view,  children  are  often 
unreasonable  and  boring.  She  writes: 

A  few  mothers  seem  happy  with 
their  children  all  the  time,  as  if 
they're  sailing  through  mother- 
hood, entranced.  But  up  close 
and  personal,  you  find  that  these 
moms  tend  to  have  little  unre- 
solved issues:  they  exercise  three 
hours  a  day,  or  they  check  their 
husbands'  pockets  every  night, 
looking  for  motel  receipts. 

Lamott  gives  no  answers,  but  her  discus- 
sion lets  welcome  fresh  air  into  the  stuffy 
room  of  parental  anger.  The  epiphany  in 
this  section  comes  when  Sam  still  needs 
her  after  one  of  her  outbursts,  coming  to 
snuggle  with  her  "like  the  baby  spider 
pushing  in  through  the  furry  black  legs  of 
the  mother  tarantula,  knowing  she's  in 
there  somewhere." 

Parents  harbor  anger  not  only  toward 
their  children,  but  toward  their  own  par- 
ents. In  one  of  the  most  moving  pieces  of 
Plan  B,  "o  noraht,  noraht,"  the  author 
describes  how  for  two  years  she  left  her 
mother's  ashes  in  a  "brown  plastic  box" 
in  a  closet  because  she  was  still  so  angry 
with  her.  Lamott  writes  that  her  mother 
"...was  like  someone  who  had  broken  my 
leg,  and  my  leg  had  healed  badly,  and  I 
would  limp  forever." 

Eventually,  however,  she  takes  both 
her  mother's  purse  and  the  box  out  and 
goes  through  the  purse.  "Her  purse  made 
my  heart  ache."  She  finally  wraps  the  box 


of  ashes  in  "birthday  gift  paper,"  and  later 
in  the  book,  accompanied  by  members  of 
her  family,  scatters  the  ashes.  She  admits 
here  how  excruciating  it  is  to  forgive 
someone  who  has  hurt  you,  and  how  long 
the  process  can  take.  This  is  a  theme  that 
recurs  in  her  other  books  as  well.  People 
do  not  change  overnight. 

The  piece  "holy  of  holies  101"  is 
about  the  struggles  she  and  a  friend  expe- 
rienced starting  a  Sunday  school  at  her 
church,  without  much  help  from  other 
church  members.  Lamott  also  asks  for 
Mary's  help.  "You're  not  supposed  to 
love  Mary  so  much,  if  you're  not 
Catholic,  but  I  do."  She  quotes 
Archbishop  Carlo  Maria  iMartini  writing 
that  "full  of  grace"  means  '"You  have 
been  loved  for  a  very  long  time.' 
Knowing  this — that  I  could  call  on  a 
woman  who  had  been  loved  for  so  long, 
stretching  backward  and  forward 
through  millennia — could  trump  my  self- 
loathing...." 

This  same  essay,  however,  has,  in 
addition  to  the  whiny  political  barbs, 
another  troubling  aspect.  When  God 
calls  Lamott  to  start  a  Sunday  school, 
Lamott  wonders  what  to  teach  the  chil- 
dren. "Mary  Oliver  said  something  to  the 
effect  that  the  best  sermon  she  ever  heard 
was  the  sun.  I  thought,  That's  the  sort  of 
thing  we'll  teach."  But  don't  Christians, 
Protestant  and  Catholic,  have  more  to 
teach  than  Mary  Oliver's  poetry?  Can't 
they  also  tell  stories  from  the  Bible? 

In  Traveling  Mercies,  Lamott  wrote 
that  she  accepted  God  after  reading 
Soren  Kierkegaard's  Fear  and  Trembling. 
The  poet  W.  H.  Auden  was  greatly  influ- 
enced by  the  Danish  philosopher  as  well. 
In  the  foreword  to  an  anthology  Auden 
edited,  entitled  The  Living  Thoughts  of 
Kierkegaard,  he  writes: 

The  false  kind  of  apologetics  of 
which  he  accuses  his  contempo- 
rary7 Christians  is  the  attempt  to 
soft-pedal  die  distinction  between 
Christianity  and  the  Natural 
Religions,  either  by  trying  to  show 
that  what  Christians  believe  is  real- 
ly just  what  everybody  believes,  or 
by  suggesting  that  Christianity 
pays  in  a  worldly  sense,  that  it 
makes  men  healthy,  wealthy,  and 
wise,  keeps  society  stable,  and  die 
young  in  order,  etc. 


Lamott  indulges  in  the  first  kind  of 
false  apologetics;  that  is,  she  is  a 
Christian,  but  throughout  the  book,  and 
especially  in  her  essay  "let  us  com- 
mence," a  commencement  speech,  she 
does  "soft-pedal"  her  Christianity.  She 
uses  the  word  "spirit"  to  cover  the  whole 
realm  of  religion  and  exhorts  students  to 
believe  in  something — it  does  not  mat- 
ter which  tradition — and  help  the  poor. 
It  can  be  argued  that  Bush  and  company 
fall  into  the  second  kind  of  false  apolo- 
getics, but  surely  it  is  better  to  fall  into 
neither. 

Lamott,  however,  is  open  to  conver- 
sion, as  her  book  makes  amply  clear.  In 
a  short  essay  entitled  "loving  your  pres- 
ident: day  two,"  she  hears  a  sermon 
about  loving  your  enemies  and  tries  to 
love  President  Bush.  "I  felt  a  shift  inside, 
the  conviction  that  love  was... changing 
my  cold  stone  heart.  The  feeling  grew 
stronger  and  stronger,  until,  unfortu- 
nately, church  was  over."  On  the  next 
page  she  sums  up  her  message:  "It  [lov- 
ing l>ush|  continues  to  be  a  struggle.  I 
know  that  God  is  in  the  struggle  with 
us."  Franklin  Freeman 


So  You're  A 
Millionaire 

(Your  net  worth  exceeds  one  million  dollars) 

And  you  long  to 
follow  Jesus... 

Where  can  you  find  others  in  tlie  same 
position  who  are  willing  to  he  real  about 
money,  scripture,  and  discipleship? 

Where  can  i/ou  explore  tough  questions 
in  an  atmosphere  of  understanding  and 

acceptance? 

Where  can  i/ou  go  to  move  beyond  guilt 
trips  and  traditional  philanthropy? 

Where  can  you  find  others  who  are  trying 
to  hold  together  the  prophetic  challenge  of 
scripture  with  the  extravagant  love  of  Jesus? 

Harvest  Time 

Upcoming  Retreats 

October  21-23,  2005;  Montreat,  NC 
January  13-16,  2006;  Portland,  OR 

Rosemary  Feerick         Bryan  Sirchio 
(408)  264-3039        (608)  251  -0869 

www.harvesttime.ee 

A  miiiistrif  born  out  of  the  tradition  of  the 
Chin  ch  of  the  Saviour,  Washington,  DC. 
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Classifieds 


Education 

DOCTOR  OF  MINISTRY,  concentration  in  theolog- 
ical reflection  as  transformative.  Six  quarters  oi 
Tuesday  course  work  plus  thesis  project. 
Accredited.  University  of  Saint  Mary  of  the 
Lake/Mundelein  Seminary,  Mundelein,  IL 
60060.  Classes  begin  September  2006.  Apply 
now.  (M.Div.  or  equivalent  required.)  Contact 
Rev.  Raymond  J.  Webb,  Academic  Dean:  Ph: 
(847)  970-4802;  e-mail:  rwebb@usml.edu;  Web 
site:  wwu  .usml.edu. 

DOCTOR  OF  MINISTRY,  designed  to  work  with 
your  current  ministry.  Two  three-week  sessions 
(January  and  June)  on  campus  yearly,  with  guided 
independent  study.  Accredited.  Concentrations  in 
ministry  supervision,  clinical  pastoral  education, 
Hispanic  ministry.  For  more  information,  con- 
tact: Oblate  School  of  Theology,  285  Oblate 
Drive,  San  Antonio,  TX  78216;  Ph:  (210)  341- 
1366;  Web  site:  www.ost.edu. 

Institute 

CASAGRANDE  INTERFAITH  INSTITUTE,  October 
28-30,  2005.  Theme— MORAL  VALUES 
viewed  from  Buddhist,  Christian,  Jewish  and 
Muslim  perspectives.  Wisdom  House, 
Litchfield,  Conn.  (860)  567-3163;  e-mail:  pro- 
grams@wisdomhouse.org;  Web  site:  www.wis- 
domhouse.org. 


Miscellaneous 

SYMBOL  OF  CHRIST  found  in  rocks.  See  speci- 
mens at:  www.stonecrossmountain.com,  or  visit 
the  museum  at  Martinsville,  Va.;  e-mail: 
stonecrossmountain@adelphia.net. 

Music 

BEST-SELLING  religious,  sacred,  contemporary 
and  classical  music  on  CD  at  www.america- 
magazine.org/Musicstore.cfm. 

Parish  Missions 

INSPIRING,  DYNAMIC  PREACHING.  Parish  mis- 
sions, faculty  in-service,  retreats  for  religious. 
Web  site:  www.sabbathretreats.org. 

Positions 

DIOCESE  OF  SAN  BERNARDINO.  We  are  a 

dynamic  and  rapidly  growing  diocese  located  in 
the  major  expansion  area  of  southern  California. 
This  growth  has  created  a  need  for  a  creative, 
energetic  and  self-motivated  development  team  to 
develop,  promote  and  implement  our  major  gifts, 
planned  giving  and  ongoing  development  pro- 
grams in  collaboration  with  the  office  of  the  bish- 
op. MANAGER  OF  MAJOR  GIFTS  AND 
PLANNED  GIVING  PROGRAM:  Ideal  candi- 
date will  have  a  proven  track  record  in  the  non- 
profit sector  with  experience  in  developing  and 
nurturing  extensive  networks  of  corporate  and 
individual  donors  and  will  possess  excellent  inter- 
personal and  organizational  skills.  Will  coordinate 


all  activities  within  the  planned  giving  program 
and  develop  comprehensive  plans  for  soliciting 
and  securing  planned  gifts  as  well  as  manage  a 
portfolio  of  major  prospects.  MANAGER  OF 
ONGOING  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMS: 
Successful  candidate  will  have  a  verifiable  track 
record  of  excellent  fund-raising  results.  Will  coor- 
dinate major  annual  fund-raising  events  as  well  as 
research  and  write  grant  applications  to  founda- 
tions, corporations  and  government  hinders.  Will 
oversee  the  maintenance  of  database  records  and 
files  and  coordinate  the  spring  and  fall  combined 
collection.  The  future  holds  great  challenges  and 
opportunities  for  the  church  and  for  the  Diocese 
of  San  Bernardino.  If  you  are  looking  for  a  chance 
to  become  part  of  this  dynamic  and  you  meet  the 
stated  qualifications,  please  send  your  resume  to: 
vturner@sbdiocese.org;  Fax:  (909)  475-5173. 
FOREIGN  POLICY  ADVISOR  (Africa),  U.S. 
Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops.  The  Policy 
Advisor  will  serve  the  United  States  Catholic 
bishops  as  an  advisor  on  the  religious  and  moral 
dimensions  of  U.S.  policy  toward  Africa  and  the 
proliferation  of  small  arms,  and  collaborate  on 
other  international  issues  including  international 
religious  freedom  and  human  rights.  Work  with  a 
team  of  five  policy  advisors  in  the  bishops'  Office 
of  International  Justice  and  Peace.  Analyze  policy 
developments  in  Africa,  including  H.I.V./AIDS, 
poverty  reduction,  religious  liberty,  human  rights, 
armed  conflicts,  peace  building  and  reconciliation. 
Play  a  leading  role  in  helping  the  bishops'  confer- 


pen  your  heart 
Awaken  your  mind 
Offer  them  to  the  world 

One  Spirit  Interfaith  Seminary  is  a  two-year  part 
time  professional  training  that  explores  the  world's 
religions  &  spiritual  diversity.  Designed  for  working 
adults,  the  program  leads  to  ordination  as  an 
interfaith  minister. 

Other  Programs:  Spiritual  Counseling, 
Conscious  Relationships,  The  Essence  of  Prayer, 

and  more. 

On  site  NYC  &  distance  learning 
CLASSES  START  SEPT.  10 

For  more  info  call:  (212)  931-6840  X24 


Priest 


i)onespiritinterfaith.org 


iespiritinterfaith.org 


Come  to  a  Place  of  Blessing,  and  Be  a  Blessing  —  The 
Church  of  Saint  Michael,  in  Richmond,  VA  is  a  thirteen 
year  old  parish,  living  vibrantly  the  spirit  of  Vatican  II. 
We  are  searching  for  a  retired  priest,  in  good  standing 
with  his  diocese  or  religious  community,  to  join  our 
parish  for  part  time  ministry  —  we  desire  one  who  lives 
the  sacraments,  and  is  a  good  presider  and  homilist,  and 
who  is  someone  with  compassion  for  pastoral  care.  He 
would  work  out  a  ministry  partnership  with  our  pastor 
in  this  2,000  household  parish.  In  addition  to  a  moder- 
ate climate,  we  offer  separate,  comfortable  housing, 
a  negotiated  stipend,  and  some  other  small  benefits  — 
and  of  significance,  we  offer  a  warm,  welcoming 
parish  community. 

If  this  stirs  you,  and  you  would  like  to  submit  yourself 
for  consideration,  you  may  call  or  write  Monsignor 
Bob  Perkins  at  (804)  527-1037;  msgrrmp@aol.com; 
Church  of  Saint  Michael,  4491  Springfield  Road, 
Glen  Allen,  VA  23060. 
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ence  develop  and  maintain  relationships  with 
the  bishops'  conferences  of  Africa,  as  well  as  the 
Vatican  and  other  Catholic  institutions  involved 
in  these  issues  at  the  international  and  national 
level.  Provide  direct  assistance  to  individual 
bishops  and  dioceses  in  the  United  States  relat- 
ed to  these  policy  areas.  Work  with  other  reli- 
gious human  rights  and  development  organiza- 
tions, think  tanks  and  universities  as  needed. 
Qualifications:  Master's  degree  in 
theology/ministry  or  an  appropriate  social  sci- 
ence with  some  competence  in  both  theology 
and  social  science  and  five  years'  relevant  expe- 
rience required.  Knowledge  of  the  Catholic- 
Church  with  an  understanding  of  Catholic 
social  teaching's.  Strong  skills  in  policy  and  j 
moral  analysis,  writing  and  public  speaking  are 
required.  Solid  collaborative  and  communica- 
tion skills  are  essential.  Fluency  in  French  is 
highly  desirable.  Competitive  starting  salaries 
with  excellent  work  environment  and  fringe 
benefit  package,  including  free  parking.  Close 
proximity  to  Metro  (Red  Line-Brookland/CU). 
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Letters 


Diverse  Ecclesiologies 

I  read  Christopher  Ruddy's  review  of 
volume  two  of  my  Christian 
Community  in  History  with  some  sur- 
prise (8/1).  The  whole  two-volume 
work  is  a  history,  not  of  the  church, 
but  of  ecclesiology,  the  understanding 
ot  the  church.  Thus  I  was  pleased 
when  he  wrote  of  "the  author's  large- 
ly evenhanded  expositions  of  diverse 
ecclesiologies"  and  recommended  it  as 
a  text  and  reference  work  for  graduate 
and  advanced  undergraduate  students. 
This  was  the  goal  of  the  work.  The 
surprise  came  with  the  harsh  criticism 
which  hollowed,  and  I  sought  an 
explanation. 

I  have  formulated  a  theory.  I  won- 
der whether  Mr.  Ruddy  thinks  that 
Volume  Two  of  C.C.H.  is  the  system- 
atic theology  that  I  promised  when  I 
indicated  that  the  two-volume  work 
C.C.H.  was  itself  the  first  part  of  "a 
two-part  ecclesiology  from  below 
which  I  hope  will  be  followed  by  a 
more  systematic  and  constructive 
essay."  As  a  theory  it  accounts  for  sev- 
eral things  about  his  review:  first,  he 
seems  to  want  a  history  from  above, 
something  that  is  at  least  paradoxical. 
In  this  historical  ecclesiology,  the 
transcendent  dimensions  of  the 
church,  especially  the  roles  of  Christ 
and  the  Spirit,  appear  in  all  the  exam- 
ples that  are  analyzed,  thereby  sug- 
gesting historically  a  normative,  eccle- 
siological  constant.  Second,  he  asks 
many  questions  that  can  be  answered 
only  in  a  systematics.  And  third,  his 


review  reads  as  though  he  thinks  my 
lack  of  a  long  conclusion  means  that 
Volume  Two  of  C.C.H.  is  the  end  of 
my  ecclesiology.  Actually,  the 
promised  concluding  systematic  vol- 
ume which,  will  address  many  of  his 
questions,  is  under  construction.  It 
will  draw  out  in  an  explicit  way  the 
transcendent  dimensions  that  appear 
in  the  comparison  of  ecclesiologies 
among  themselves  and  with  the 
sources  of  Christian  theology. 

I  do  not  know  whether  this  theory 
is  true,  but  it  accounts  for  much  if  not 
all  of  the  data.  I  think  that  my  long 
sentences  may  be  due  to  the  early 
influence  of  Karl  Rahner!  In  any  case, 
if  it  is  true,  it  would  mean  that  Ruddy 
did  not  recognize  the  difference 
between  the  history  of  ecclesiology 
and  a  systematic  ecclesiology,  some- 
thing that  would  subtract  from  the 
value  of  his  judgments. 

Roger  Haight.  S.J. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Full  Weight 

I  am  responding  to  the  very  last  sen- 
tence in  "Of  Many  Things"  by 
George  M  Anderson,  S.J.,  (8/1):  "As 
individual  states  continue  to  abolish 
the  use  of  capital  punishment,  one  can 
hope  that  grim  scenes  like  the  one  at 
Sing  Sing  in  1953  will  never  be 
repeated."  I  ask  what  states  are  you 
talking  about.  New  Mexico  made  an 
attempt  to  abolish  the  death  penalty 
within  the  last  few  months.  It  would 
have  been  the  first  state  to  have  done 
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The  Word 


'None  of  My  Business!' 

Twenty-third  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (A),  Sept.  4,  2005 

Readings:  Ez  33:7-9;  Ps  95:1-2,  6-9;  Rom  13:8-10;  Mt  18:15-20 

"1  have  appointed  you  watchman  for  the  house  of  Israel"  (Ez  33:7) 


WE  ALL  KNOW  individuals 
who  pride  themselves  on 
"keeping  their  noses  out 
of  other  people's  busi- 
ness." There  is  no  virtue  in  being  a  busy- 
body, but  neither  should  we  boast  of  dis- 
regard for  others.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  group-oriented  societies  seem  to 
disdain  the  value  of  the  individual. 
Personal  preferences  are  regularly  sacri- 
ficed for  the  common  good.  Unique  tal- 
ents or  interests  are  renounced  as  threats 
to  the  status  quo.  Such  extreme  positions 
are  beneficial  for  neither  the  individual 
nor  the  group.  We  need  the  community 

dianne  bergant,  c.s.A.,  is  professor  of  bib- 
lical studies  at  Catholic  Theological  Union 
in  Chicago. 


to  thrive,  and  the  community  needs  each 
of  us  to  develop. 

Ezekiel  is  called  a  "watchman  for  the 
house  of  Israel,"  answerable  to  God  for 
the  spiritual  well-being  of  others.  He 
must  convey  God's  word  to  the  people;  it 
will  be  their  responsibility  to  accept  this 
word  and  follow  its  direction.  II  only 
K/ekiel  had  "minded  Ins  own  business"! 
However,  as  "watchman  for  the  house  of 
Israel,"  the  spiritual  well-being  of  the 
community  was  his  business.  Here  we 
see  the  intimate  relationship  between  the 
righteousness  of  one  member  and  the 
religious  soundness  of  the  entire  group. 

Jesus  insists  that  Christians  cannot 
merely  mind  their  own  business.  Each  is 
responsible  for  the  spiritual  well-being 
of  the  entire  community.  Jesus  describes 


a  community  that  suffers  from  the  sinful- 
ness of  one  member.  Reconciliation  is 
necessary  for  the  spiritual  health  of  the 
entire  group. 

Reconciliation  is  a  process.  First,  the 
offense  is  addressed  by  the  individuals 
concerned.  If  it  cannot  be  resolved,  a  few 
others  are  brought  into  the  process. 
Only  if  this  fails  does  it  become  a  public 
matter.  We  see  that  the  believing  com- 
munity is  more  like  a  family  than  a  cor- 
porate organization.  The  goodness  and 
the  failings  of  one  affect  the  entire  fami- 
ly; the  alienation  of  some  is  felt  by  all. 


so  in  decades.  It  failed  to  do  so. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  this 
campaign  to  end  the  use  of  the  death 
penalty  that  is  well  under  way  was  not 
very  vocal  here.  I  live  in  New  Mexico 
and  did  not  hear  or  read  anything  from 
the  bishops  during  the  time  the  repeal 
was  being  considered.  If  that  was  an 
example  of  the  "the  bishops  putting 
their  full  weight  into  emphasizing  the 
documents'  abolition  message,"  then 
they  need  to  learn  to  use  their  weight 
better. 

David  Richards 
Hobbs,  N.M. 

Too  Negative? 

James  Youniss's  portrait  of  Germany  ("I 
Know  It  When  I  See  It,"  7/4)  as  a 
country  where  "Christian  principles  are 
distinctive  enough"  and  "the  ethical 
compass  for  future  direction"  is  still 
intact  stuns  me.  He  tries  to  make  the 
case  that  despite  low  church  attendance 
md  growing  discomfort  with  Catholic 
igs,  Germany,  in  some  subtle 
r  ins  a  Christian  country,  where 


people  perhaps  miss  Sunday  Mass  but 
continue  to  appreciate  Christian  values 
like  family  and  social  justice.  It's  a  flat- 
tering, rosy  picture  of  modern 
Germany.  I  like  it.  I  wish  it  were  true. 
But  it  is  not. 

In  many  ways,  it  seems  to  me, 
Youniss  isn't  actually  talking  about 
Germany  but  rather  about  the  United 
States.  Many  of  the  German  policies  he 
is  praising  are  apparently  meant  to  con- 
trast with  those  of  the  United  States:  no 
support  for  capital  punishment;  publicly 
funded  schools  and  universities;  highly 
subsidized  operas,  theaters  and  orches- 
tras; an  efficient  public  transportation 
system;  restrained  capitalism;  and  the 
willingness  of  both  the  government  and 
the  people  to  acknowledge  Germany's 
role  in  international  institutions  without 
nationalistic  reservation.  These  things 
might,  indeed,  attest  to  certain  short- 
comings in  American  policies  and  men- 
talities. That  is  for  others  to  judge.  But 
none  of  the  examples  that  he  points  to 
can  support  the  bold  assessment  that 
Germany  remains  a  Christian  country. 


I  am  afraid  I  belong  to  those  who 
believe  that  Germany,  and  most  of 
Western  Europe  for  that  matter,  is 
indeed  experiencing  something  like  "de- 
Christianization."  And  here  are  the 
facts:  11  percent  of  all  Germans  and  15 
percent  of  registered  Catholics  attend 
church  every  Sunday,  down  from  22 
percent  in  1990  and  50  percent  in  1950. 
Fewer  than  half  of  all  children  are  bap- 
tized in  a  Christian  denomination;  in 
the  urban  centers  of  Hamburg,  Bremen 
and  Berlin,  only  one  in  10  children  is 
baptized.  The  church  is  scoring  only 
with  funerals:  92  percent  of  Catholics 
who  died  in  2003  had  a  Catholic  funer- 
al. 

To  be  sure,  Germans  are  not  exactly 
atheists.  According  to  a  poll  in  April 
2005,  some  65  percent  of  Germans 
believe  "in  some  kind  of  God,"  and  59 
percent  believe  that  they  can  "directly 
talk  to  God  through  prayer."  But  most 
Germans  see  faith  as  a  private  matter 
that  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the 
church.  Only  7  percent  say  that  faith 
needs  to  be  experienced  in  the  commu- 
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'How  Often  Must  I 
Forgive?' 

Twenty-fourth  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (A),  Sept.  11,  2005 

Readings:  Sir  27:30  28:7;  Ps  103:1-4,  9-12;  Rom  14:7-9;  Mt  18:21-35 

Wrath  and  anger  are  hateful  things  (Sir  27:30) 


It  is  difficult  to  assume  responsibility 
for  the  entire  community,  especially 
today.  The  local  church  is  often  too  large 
for  any  individual  to  know  many  of  its 
members.  The  church  is  often  treated 
like  a  spiritual  supermarket.  People  stop 
to  get  what  they  need,  leave  some  money 
and  do  not  return  until  they  need  some- 
thing again.  Furthermore,  people  often 
shop  around  for  a  church  that  can  pro- 
vide the  best  product. 

This  change  in  the  character  of  the 
local  church  does  not  absolve  us  of  our 
communal  responsibilities.  It  merely 
poses  new  challenges.  We  continue  to  be 
responsible  for  the  spiritual  well-being 
of  the  church.  We  are  still  obliged  to 
point  out  errors.  We  can  do  this  through 
the  way  we  raise  our  children,  through 
the  way  we  conduct  business  or  fulfill 
civic  duties. 

We  live  in  a  world  of  overwhelming 
turmoil.  Family  members  are  alienated; 
there  is  animosity  within  the  church;  cit- 
izens distrust  their  governments;  nations 
nurse  longstanding  grudges;  and  terror- 
ism threatens  us  all.  Still,  we  are  respon- 
sible. We  can  be  encouraged  knowing 
that  Jesus  will  be  in  our  midst. 


nity  of  the  church.  Sixty-one  percent 
say  that  they  do  not  believe  in  the 
church's  teachings. 

Among  my  German  friends  and  col- 
leagues, I  know  very  few  who  go  to 
church.  Most  German  intellectuals  have 
an  aggressive  attitude  toward  the  church 
in  general  and  toward  the  Catholic 
Church  in  particular.  A  while  ago  there 
was  a  lot  of  laughter  in  our  company 
about  a  co-worker  who  had  admitted  to 
praying  with  her  kids  at  night.  Almost 
everybody,  it  seemed,  found  that  totally 
ridiculous.  And  when  I  got  married  in 
church  a  few  years  ago,  many  of  my 
friends  asked  me:  "Why  do  you  do  that? 
Are  you  doing  it  for  your  parents?  Or  is 
it  because  you  want  to  have  a  nice  cere- 
mony?" 

James  Youniss  wrote:  "Christian 
principles. ..ought  to  be  recognizable 
when  one  sees  them."  I  agree.  But  I  do 
not  see  them  very  often  any  more  in  my 
native  country. 

Am  I  too  negative?  I  pray  that  I  am. 

Markus  Gunther 
Washington,  D.C. 


LAST  WEEK'S  READINGS  spoke 
of  reconciliation.  This  week  we 
consider  the  same  theme,  but 
from  the  perspective  of  forgive- 
ness. We  all  know  how  hard  it  is  to  say 
that  we  are  sorry  when  we  have  offended 
another.  But  it  may  be  even  harder  to 
forgive  when  we  have  been  offended. 
And  yet,  we  pledge  to  do  this  every  time 
we  say  the  Lord's  Prayer:  "Forgive  us 
our  tresspasses,  as  we  forgive  those  who 
tresspass  against  us." 

Some  say  that  a  unique  feature  of  the 
Christian  religion  is  its  insistence  on  for- 
giveness. Today's  reading  from  Sirach 
shows  that  this  is  not  true.  Jesus'  admo- 
nition came  right  out  of  his  own  Jewish 
tradition:  "Forgive  your  neighbor's 
injustice;  then  when  you  pray,  your  own 
sins  will  be  forgiven."  Sirach  knew  that 
wrath  and  vengeance  can  erode  the  spir- 
it of  the  one  harboring  them.  But  for- 
giveness and  mercy  can  heal  not  only  the 
offender  but  the  one  offended  as  well. 

"How  often  must  I  forgive?. ..77 
times."  In  other  words,  there  is  no  limit 
to  the  number  of  times  we  must  be  will- 
ing to  forgive.  Now  this  is  the  scandal  of 
Christian  forgiveness.  This  does  not 
mean  that  we  must  "forgive  and  forget." 
No,  we  must  not  forget,  but  that  is  not  in 
order  to  exact  vengeance  but  so  that  the 
offense  is  not  repeated. 

Both  readings  tell  us  why  we  should 
forgive.  Sirach  says  it  is  because  we  too 
are  "but  flesh,"  weak  human  beings  who 
also  seek  God's  forgiveness.  Jesus  tells  a 
story  to  emphasize  his  teaching  on  for- 
giveness. It  insists  that  what  God  has  for- 
given us  far  outstrips  what  we  are  asked 
to  forgive. 

This  teaching  on  forgiveness  flies  in 


the  face  of  much  of  today's  thinking. 
Many  people  live  resenting  someone 
from  their  childhood;  rather  than  resolve 
petty  differences,  we  "take  them  to 
court";  and  traffic  misunderstandings 
often  result  in  road  rage.  We  do  not  eas- 
ily forgive  the  human  weaknesses  of  oth- 
ers. Yet  that  is  precisely  what  we  are 
called  to  do. 

But  how  does  one  forgive  a 
pedophile  w  hose  behavior  robs  children 
of  their  innocence  and  undermines  their 
chances  for  healthy  intimacy?  How  does 
one  forgive  a  murderer  who  has  snuffed 
out  the  life  of  a  loved  one?  And  will  the 
world  ever  be  able  to  forgive  terrorists 
who  blow  up  innocent  people?  On  occa- 
sion we  do  hear  of  heroic  individuals 
who,  by  the  grace  of  God,  have  been  able 
to  move  beyond  hatred  and  vengeance  to 
embrace  genuine  forgiveness.  But  most 
of  us  cannot  claim  to  be  among  their 
number. 

Is  the  exhortation  to  forgive  point- 
less, then,  because  it  is  impossible  to 
achieve?  Perhaps  for  most  of  us  it  is  an 
ideal  toward  which  we  strive.  If  we  can- 
not yet  forgive,  at  least  we  must  rid  our 
hearts  of  vengeance,  or  it  will  do  more 
harm  to  us  than  to  those  we  hate. 

Dianne  Bergant 

Praying  With  Scripture 

•  How  generously  are  you  involved  in 
the  lives  of  others? 

»  With  whom  must  you  be  reconciled? 
What  steps  can  you  take  to  realize 
this? 

•  Pray  for  the  grace  to  cleanse  your 
mind  and  heart  of  all  traces  of 
vengeance. 
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Modern  Catholic 
Social  Teaching 

Commentaries  and  interpretations 

KENNETH  R.  HIMES,  EDITOR 

LISA  SOWLE  CAHILL,  CHARLES  E.  CURRAN,  DAVID  HOLLENBACH, 
AND  THOMAS  SHANNON,  ASSOCIATE  EDITORS 


"This  invaluable  volume  assembles  the  most  respected 

experts  in  Catholic  social  ethics  Not  only  does  it 

treat  the  full  range  of  topics  one  might  anticipate,  but  it 
goes  beyond  the  expected  to  offer  original  and  creative 
insights  regarding  a  venerable  tradition  of  reflection 
upon  life  in  society." — Thomas  Massaro,  S.J.,  Weston 
Jesuit  School  of  Theology 


This  volume  offers  synthetic  insights  into  the  docu- 
mentary heritage  of  modern  Catholic  social  teaching 
from  some  of  the  most  respected  scholars  in  the  field. 
. . .  This  text  will  become  a  standard  resource  for 
scholars,  students,  and  pastoral  ministers  seeking 
a  deeper  grounding  in  the  historical  context  and 
development  of  Catholic  social  teaching  texts." 
—Margaret  R.  Pfeil,  University  of  Notre  Dame 

"Throughout  these  pages,  the  authors  apply  their 
wisdom  to  the  important  questions  of  our  day,  as 
well  as  the  past,  including  the  puzzle  of  why  our 
church  sometimes  fails  to  live  the  social  justice  mes- 
sage it  teaches." — James  E.  Post,  president  of  Voice 
of  the  Faithful 

1-58901-053-1,  paperback,  $39.95 
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Bush,  Torture  and  Lincoln's  Legacy 

The  American  sources  of  the  Geneva  Conventions  James  Ross 


Cautious  Optimism 
in  the  Holy  Land 

Donald  J.  Moore 

New  books  on  the  new  pope 
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In  2001,  col.  pat  lang,  a  Knight  of  the 
Holy  Sepulcher,  a  leading  Middle  East 
intelligence  analyst  and  now  a  well- 
known  television  commentator,  called 
together  a  small  group  to  develop  a  program 
for  the  Knights  to  support  grass-roots  peace- 
making between  Israelis  and  Palestinians. 
Among  the  participants  was  Dennis  Ross,  the 
former  head  of  Middle  East  negotiations  for 
the  Clinton  administration.  To  my  surprise, 
Ross  confessed  that  one  of  the  reasons  for 
the  failure  of  the  peace  process  in  the 
Clinton  era  had  been  the  lack  of  inclusion  of 
grass-roots  peace  movements  in  the  overall 
effort. 

Over  the  years  I  have  met  and  listened  to 
many  Israeli  and  Palestinian  peace  activists, 
including  the  mothers  and  fathers  of  victims. 
Recently,  however,  I  met  a  young  Israeli  and 
a  young  Palestinian  whose  remarkable  stories 
made  the  dim  sparks  of  hope  for  peace  burn 
bright  in  my  heart. 

Yaha  and  Aziz  are  members  of  Parents 
Circle/Families  Forum,  a  peace  group 
made  up  of  rela- 
tives of  the  vic- 
tims of  the 
Israeli-Palestinian 
conflict.  They 
spoke  at  an  event 

sponsored  by  the  Fordham  University 
Reconciliation  Project,  a  student  program 
begun  by  Sherihan  Khalil  and  Aelia 
Shusterman,  two  young  women  at 
Fordham's  Lincoln  Center  campus.  Yaha 
and  Aziz  were  no  ordinary  movement  peo- 
ple with  an  ideology  and  a  shtick.  Each  had 
a  compelling  story  to  tell. 

Twenty-year-old  Yaha  spoke  with  affec- 
tion of  her  late  older  brother,  who  was 
killed  just  as  he  was  completing  basic  train- 
ing in  the  Israeli  Defense  Force.  Nine  years 
her  senior,  Rotem  had  been  Yaha's  mentor, 
taking  her  under  his  wing  as  others  might 
have  a  younger  brother.  He  taught  her  to 
play  soccer  and  basketball,  "like  a  boy."  But 
he  also  wrote  music  and  poetiy.  Most 
remarkably,  he  practiced  nonviolence  in  the 
schoolyard,  leading  a  band  of  brothers  who 
prevented  fights  and  bullying  and  under- 
took conflict  resolution  among  students. 

\ .  he  completed  boot  camp  after  being 
drafted  into  the  Israeli  Defense  Force, 
Rotem  anticipated  transfer  to  a  noncombat 
□nit  Unexpectedly,  he  died.  (Yaha  did  not 
e   borate.)  That  day,  Yaha  said, 

i  nettling  inside  me  died."  As  she  sat 
v  '  tg,  sharing  stories  of  her  broth- 

iding  his  poems,  the  talk  turned  to 
i !  ommitment  to  peace.  It  became 

i    hat  she  had  to  do:  "Agitate  for  peace 


Of  Many  Things 


and  stop  the  violence."  In  her  brother's 
name,  Yaha  committed  herself  "to  make 
this  world  better." 

Aziz  is  a  24-year-old  Palestinian  from 
Wadi  Joz  in  East  Jerusalem,  the  youngest 
of  seven  children.  When  he  was  nine, 
Israeli  soldiers  raided  his  home  on  the  pre- 
text of  checking  I.D.'s.  They  hauled  off  to 
jail  an  older  brother  on  suspicion  of  throw- 
ing stones.  For  18  days,  the  family  had  no 
news  of  what  had  happened  to  hjm.  The 
brother  was  returned  home  vomiting  blood. 
At  the  hospital,  the  doctor  turned  to  the 
beaten  young  man's  mother  and  asked,  "Do 
you  have  other  children?" 

Ten  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  broth- 
er's death,  Aziz  was  filled  with  anger,  bit- 
terness and  desire  for  revenge.  He  wanted 
to  make  Israelis  pay  a  price  for  his  brother's 
death.  At  16,  he  joined  Fatah  and  became 
editor  of  a  party  youth  magazine.  But  the 
writing  made  him  introspective.  He  began 
to  question.  "Can  the  hatred  do  anything? 
Can  it  bring  my  brother  back?"  He  felt 

"only  more 
empty."  Then,  to 
improve  his  job 
prospects,  he 
joined  an  Ulpan, 
a  Hebrew  lan- 
guage program  largely  for  adult  Jewish 
immigrants.  He  was  the  only  Palestinian  in 
the  class.  There  he  began  to  discover  the 
humanity  of  his  Israeli  classmates. 

As  he  got  to  know  them,  Aziz  recalls,  "it 
was  harder  to  hate."  When  he  saw  them  as 
human,  he  said,  he  "took  a  deep  breath" 
and  "departed  the  way  of  revenge."  From 
then  on  he  decided  "to  take  another  path" 
and  joined  Parents  Circle/Families  Forum. 
Today  the  group  numbers  some  500  fami- 
lies in  Israel,  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza.  Its 
members  lecture,  run  summer  camps  and 
produce  radio  and  Webcasts.  "We  are  com- 
mitted," Aziz  said,  to  "break  the  cycle  of 
violence,"  to  persuade  people  to  "give  up 
the  right  of  revenge." 

In  divided  societies,  giving  up  the  right 
to  revenge  is  never  easy.  In  the  Israeli - 
Palestinian  conflict,  revenge  attacks  for  sui- 
cide bombings  by  Palestinians  and  targeted 
killings  by  Israelis  have  become  almost  rou- 
tine. The  lex  talionis — an  eye  for  an  eye — is 
the  rule  for  militants  on  both  sides.  If  peace 
in  the  Holy  Land  is  ever  to  be  more  than  a 
paper  peace,  both  will  have  to  foreswear 
acts  of  retaliation.  Yaha  and  Aziz  witness 
that  the  renunciation  of  violence  ^possi- 
ble, even  for  those  who  have  suffered  the 
loss  of  loved  ones.  ^ 
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Editorial 


A  Time  for  Peace 


IN  the  final  week  of  JULY  2005,  a  month  darkened 
by  terrorist  violence  in  London,  the  Irish 
Republican  Army  officially  declared  an  end  to  its 
armed  campaign  to  eliminate  British  rule  in 
Northern  Ireland.  The  time  had  come,  the  I.R.A. 
statement  said,  to  pursue  a  political  and  democratic  path  to 
a  unified  Irish  republic.  Addressing  the  most  neuralgic 
issue  in  the  peace  process — the  disarmament  of  the 
I.R.A. — the  statement  ordered  all  units  to  "dump  arms" 
and  invited  outside  groups  to  verify  the  process  by  which 
I.R.A.  weapons,  thought  to  be  hidden  in  stockpiles 
throughout  Northern  Ireland,  would  be  destroyed.  The 
British  prime  minister  called  the  statement  "a  step  of 
unparalleled  magnitude  in  the  recent  history  of  Northern 
Ireland,"  while  Unionist  leader  Ian  Paisley  expressed  pre- 
dictable skepticism. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  I.R.A.  had  declared  a  cease-fire 
in  1994,  which  led  to  the  agreement  on  Good  Friday  1998 
on  a  power-sharing  government  in  Northern  Ireland.  That 
experiment  in  power  sharing  was  suspended  in  2002, 
largely  because  of  Unionist  demands  that  the  I.R.A.  disarm 
in  a  process  that  could  be  verified  without  conditions  or 
compromises.  While  the  cease-fire  in  the  military  cam- 
paign continued  to  be  observed,  some  I.R.A.  units  engaged 
in  criminal  activities  that  embarrassed  the  leaders  of  Sinn 
Fein,  the  political  party  most  closely  associated  with  the 
I.R.A.,  and  alienated  Catholics  as  well  as  Protestants  in 
Northern  Ireland  and  the  Republic.  Gerry  Adams,  the 
president  of  Sinn  Fein,  urged  the  I.R.A.  leaders  to 
renounce  the  use  of  military  force.  This  latest  statement, 
the  clearest  and  most  unqualified  renunciation  of  violence 
ever  issued  by  the  I.R.A.,  is  a  response  to  the  Sinn  Fein 
leadership. 

Unionist  leaders  were  not  the  only  voices  to  express 
skepticism  about  the  I.R.A.  statement.  Ordinary  citizens  of 
Northern  Ireland,  Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant,  have  long 
been  the  victims  of  the  violence  of  the  I.R.A.  and  the 
Protestant  paramilitary  groups  that  have  claimed  more 
than  3,500  lives  over  36  years  of  violence,  and  their  hopes 
for  peace  have  been  betrayed  in  the  past.  There  is  reason 
c,  however,  that  events  have  made  continued  mili- 
by  the  I.R.A.  a  wasteful  adventure.  Since  the 
of  1994  and  the  Good  Friday  agreement, 
reland  has  seen  a  growth  in  economic  prosperi- 
aght  benefits  to  all  its  citizens.  On  the  political 


front  the  growing  strength  of  Sinn  Fein  as  the  dominant 
party  representing  Republican  and  Catholic  interests  cre- 
ated greater  confidence  that  those  interests  could  be  effec- 
tively pursued  through  democratic  and  political  channels. 
In  these  circumstances,  the  renunciation  of  military  force 
by  the  I.R.A.  can  be  seen  as  a  change  in  strategy,  dictated 
by  historical  developments,  and  not  a  surrender  of  the  ulti- 
mate goal. 

Still,  all  agree  that  the  peace  process  will  take  time,  and 
it  will  be  many  months  before  the  power-sharing  govern- 
ment envisioned  in  the  Good  Friday  agreement  can  be 
restored.  During  that  time,  the  I.R.A.  and  the  leaders  of 
Sinn  Fein  will  seek  to  identify  and  denounce  dissident 
groups  within  the  Republican  movement  who  cling  to  the 
deadly  romanticism  of  violence,  even  when  it  is  only  a 
cloak  for  common  criminal  activities.  But  time  and  history 
are  on  the  side  of  those  who  seek  to  resolve  the  deep  sec- 
tarian divisions  in  Northern  Ireland  through  the  political 
process  rather  than  continue  the  deadly  cycle  of  violence 
that  has  trapped  generations  of  Catholics  and  Protestants. 

in  the  history  of  nationalist  movements,  yesterday's  ter- 
rorists have  often  become  today's  freedom  fighters,  as  the 
histories  of  Israel,  Palestine  and  South  Africa  demonstrate. 
British  Prime  Minister  Tony  Blair,  however,  called  atten- 
tion to  the  profound  difference  between  the  past  violence 
of  the  I.R.A.  and  the  current  threat  of  jihadist  terror  in 
London  and  other  European  centers.  While  the  political 
goals  of  Republicanism  could  be  shared  by  "law-abiding 
people,"  the  demands  of  Islamic  terrorists  can  never  be  a 
matter  for  negotiation. 

The  suicide  bombers  of  Sept.  11,  2001,  those  who  fuel 
the  insurgency  in  Iraq  and  those  who  now  threaten  the 
safety  of  ordinary  citizens,  of  all  faiths  and  nationalities,  in 
European  capitals  have  no  defined  political  goal  other  than 
the  destruction  of  the  institutions  of  Western  democracy. 
They  must  be  identified  and  resisted  if  this  is  to  be  a  sea- 
son of  peace,  not  only  for  Northern  Ireland  but  for  the 
community  of  nations  that  must  confront  a  common 
enemy. 

The  peace  process  in  Northern  Ireland,  which  now 
embarks  on  a  new  stage  in  its  journey,  suggests  that  other 
conflicts,  rooted  in  ancient  memories  and  legacies  of  vio- 
lence, may  also,  in  time,  find  reason  to  build  the  future 
rather  than  destroy  the  present. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


Pope  Benedict  XVI  Addresses  Communion  by  Divorced  and  Remarried 


During  a  meeting  on  July  2  5  with  about 
140  priests,  religious  and  deacons  from 
the  Valle  d'Aosta  region  of  Italy,  where 
he  was  vacationing,  Pope  Benedict  XVT 
engaged  in  a  wide-ranging  discourse. 
Divorced  and  civilly  remarried  Catholics 
who  suffer  because  they  cannot  receive 
Communion  must  be  welcomed  in 
parishes  as  Catholics  who  witness  to  the 
importance  of  the  Eucharist,  Pope 
Benedict  XVI  said. 

At  the  same  time,  he  said,  if  a  priest, 
acting  out  of  compassion  for  their  suffer- 
ing, gives  them  the  Eucharist,  he  risks 
undermining  the  dignity  and  indissolu- 
bility of  the  sacrament  of  marriage.  "We 
all  know  that  this  is  a  particularly  painful 
situation."  The  pope  added  that  he  knew 
the  issue  could  become  complicated  and 
said,  "Given  these  people's  situation  of 
suffering,  it  must  be  studied."  The  meet- 


ing, which  was  closed  to  the  press,  lasted 
about  two  hours.  The  pope's  remarks 
were  published  on  July  27  in  the  Vatican 
newspaper,  L'Osservatore  Romano. 

When  asked  about  ministry  to 
divorced  and  civilly  remarried  Catholics, 
Pope  Benedict  told  the  priests,  "None  of 
us  has  a  ready-made  solution. ..each  per- 
son's situation  is  different.  I  would  say 
that  a  particularly  painful  situation  is 
that  of  those  who  were  married  in  the 
church,  but  were  not  really  believers  and 
did  so  just  for  tradition,  and  then,  find- 
ing themselves  in  a  new,  nonvalid  mar- 
riage, convert,  find  the  faith  and  feel 
excluded  from  the  sacrament,"  he  said. 

Pope  Benedict  said  that  when  he  was 
prefect  of  the  Congregation  for  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Faith,  he  asked  several 
bishops'  conferences  and  experts  to 
study  the  problem,  which  in  effect  was 


"a  sacrament  celebrated  without  faith." 
He  said  he  had  thought  that  the  church 
marriage  could  be  considered  invalid 
because  the  faith  of  the  couple  celebrat- 
ing the  sacrament  was  lacking.  "But 
from  the  discussions  we  had,  I  under- 
stood that  the  problem  was  very  diffi- 
cult" and  that  further  study  was  neces- 
sary. 

Pope  Benedict  said  that  Catholics 
must  keep  two  things  in  mind:  first,  that 
even  if  divorced  and  civilly  remarried 
Catholics  cannot  receive  the  Eucharist, 
they  are  part  of  the  church  and  are  loved 
by  Christ;  and  second,  that  suffering  out 
of  love  for  God  and  for  the  church  is  "a 
noble  suffering."  While  participating  at 
Mass  without  receiving  Communion  is 
not  optimal,  he  said,  "it  is  not  nothing; 
it  is  involvement  in  the  mystery  of  the 
cross  and  resurrection  of  Christ." 


Auxiliary  Bishop  Ordained  for  Diocese  of  Xi'ian  in  China 


Bishop  Anthony  Dang  Mingyan,  left;  and  Bishop  Anthony  Li  Du'an,  right,  on  July  26. 


Auxiliary  Bishop  Anthony  Dang  Mingyan 
was  consecrated  by  Bishop  Anthony  Li 
Du'an,  of  the  Diocese  of  Xi'ian,  China,  at 
St.  Francis  Cathedral  on  July  26,  accord- 
ing to  a  report  in  UCA  News,  an  Asian 
church  news  agency  based  in  Thailand. 
About  2,000  people,  including  local  gov- 


ernment officials  and  more  than  100 
priests,  attended  the  ceremony.  UCA 
News  and  AsiaNews  reported  diat  the 
ordination  had  the  approval  of  both 
Chinese  authorities  and  the  Vatican. 
Vatican  officials  would  not  comment  on 
Bishop  Dang's  status.  Bishop  Dang  told 


UCA  News  on  July  26  he  feels  pressure 
because  he  had  no  "psychological  prepa- 
ration" to  be  a  bishop  after  priests,  nuns 
and  lay  representatives  elected  him  on 
June  14. 

Israel,  Vatican  Spar  Over 
Condemning  Terrorism 

In  an  unusual  public  row,  the  Israeli 
Foreign  Ministry  and  the  Vatican  press 
office  exchanged  charges  over  Pope 
Benedict  XVTs  omission  of  the  suicide- 
bombing  in  Netanya,  Israel,  on  July  12 
among  "the  abominable  terrorist  attacks" 
he  condemned  following  his  remarks 
during  the  Angelus  on  July  24  at  his  vaca- 
tion retreat  at  Les  Combes,  Italy.  The 
pope  explicidy  mentioned  recent  attacks 
in  Egypt,  Turkey,  Iraq  and  Great  Britain. 

The  Israeli  demarche  came  the  follow- 
ing day,  when  Nimrod  Barkan,  who 
heads  die  Israeli  Foreign  Ministry's  office 
for  diaspora  and  interreligious  affairs, 
summoned  the  papal  nuncio,  Archbishop 
Pietro  Sambi,  to  the  ministry  to  complain 
about  the  omission.  In  an  interview  in 
The  Jerusalem  Post  on  July  26,  Barkan 
continued  to  challenge,  in  a  highly 
provocative  way,  the  pope's  failure  to 
include  Israel  among  the  victim  nations. 
"What  could  be  worse,"  he  asked, 
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"than  implying  it  is  O.K.  to  kill  Jews?" 

In  response,  a  1,3  00- word  statement 
from  the  Vatican  press  office  on  July  28 
offered  a  two-page  list  of  statements  by 
the  late  Pope  John  Paul  II  critical  of 
violence  in  the  Middle  East.  "The 
interventions  of  John  Paul  II  against 
every  form  of  terrorism  and  against  sin- 
gle acts  of  terrorism  against  Israel," 
said  the  Vatican  spokesman,  Joaquin 
Navarro-Vals,  citing  the  record  of  the 
late  pope,  "are  numerous  and  public." 

It  was  not  always  possible  for  the 
Holy  See  to  denounce  terrorist  bomb- 
ings in  Israel,  Navarro-Vals  explained, 
because  Israel  was  so  prompt  to  retali- 
ate, sometimes  contrary  to  internation- 
al law,  and  so  laid  itself  also  open  to 
condemnation.  Over  the  years  the  Holy 
See  has  been  as  assiduous  in  upholding 
international  norms  as  Israel  has  been 
in  insisting  that  they  do  not  bind  the 
Jewish  state  in  its  struggle  for  survival. 

After  four  days  of  open  controversy, 
religious  leaders  began  to  call  for  calm. 
Rome's  chief  rabbi,  Riccardo  Segni, 
said  the  dispute  was  "only  damaging  for 


both  sides."  Seymour  Reich,  a  veteran 
of  high-level  Catholic-Jewish  dialogue, 
urged  both  sides  to  "take  a  deep  breath 
and  look  at  the  bigger  picture  regard- 
ing Israeli-Vatican  relations  and  the 
Vatican's  world-Jewry  relations." 

Cardinal  Urges  Bush  to 
Veto  Stem-Cell  Legislation 

The  head  of  the  U.S.  bishops'  pro-life 
committee  has  encouraged  President 
George  W.  Bush  to  veto  any  legislation 
that  would  loosen  restrictions  on  feder- 
ally funded  human  embryonic  stem-cell 
research.  The  statement  was  issued  by 
Cardinal  William  H.  Keeler  of 
Baltimore,  chairman  of  the  U.S.  bish- 
ops' Committee  for  Pro-Life  Activities, 
after  the  Senate  majority  leader,  Bill 
Frist,  Republican  of  Tennessee,  modi- 
fied his  stand  to  back  legislation  that 
would  relax  restrictions.  Frist's  support 
improves  chances  that  the  Senate  will 
pass  a  bill  easing  restrictions  when  it 
returns  in  September  from  its  summer 
recess.  The  House  already  passed  such 
a  bill.  "I  commend 
President  Bush  for  his 
laudable  pledge  to  veto 
such  legislation,"  said 
Cardinal  Keeler  in  a  state- 
ment on  July  29.  The 
statement  was  issued  in 
Washington  by  the  U.S. 
bishops'  Department  of 
Communications  hours 
after  Frist,  who  previously 
agreed  with  Bush's  restric- 
tions, said  in  a  Senate 
speech  that  the  Bush  poli- 
cy was  hindering  research 
that  could  lead  to  cures  for 
a  number  of  diseases. 
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X AMINES  A  MANHOLE  in  front  of  the  Catholic 

Cologne,  Germany,  on  Aug.  1.  Police,  fire  and  municipal 
aring  to  host  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pilgrims 
1  XVI  during  World  Youth  Day  on  Aug.  16-21. 


Canadian  Bill 
Challenges 
Moral  Law 

The  new  Canadian  law 
allowing  same-sex  mar- 
riages challenges  long- 
established  "moral  values 
and  principles,"  the 
Canadian  bishops  said. 
"The  fundamental  and  uni- 
versal reality  of  marriage 
remains  the  exclusive  union 


of  a  man  and  a  woman  for  life.  From  the 
perspective  of  the  Catholic  Church,  the 
new  federal  statute  denatures  the  moral 
values  and  principles,"  the  bishops  said 
in  a  statement  on  July  20.  The  statement 
noted  that  some  Catholics,  including 
politicians,  promoted  the  redefinition  of 
marriage.  "In  this  regard,  they  are  in 
dissent  from  the  teaching  of  the  church 
as  enunciated  by  the  Holy  Father  and 
the  bishops.  This  is  a  serious  and  prob- 
lematic matter,"  the  bishops  said. 
"Canadians  in  general  have  been  and 
remain  deeply  divided  about  changing 
the  nature  of  marriage  and  altering  its 
basic  meaning.  It  is  clear  this  debate  is 
far  from  over  and  that  it  will  be  a  signif- 
icant issue  in  the  upcoming  federal  elec- 
tion," the  bishops  said. 


South  African  Cardinal 
Against  Aid  to  Zimbabwe 

South  Africa  would  be  "most  reckless"  to 
send  aid  to  Zimbabwe,  which  is  "in  abso- 
lute chaos,"  said  the  president  of  the 
Southern  African  Catholic  Bishops' 
Conference.  "Giving  money  to 
[Zimbabwe's  President  Robert]  Mugabe 
can  be  compared  to  giving  money  to  an 
alcoholic  beggar  who  tells  you  he  has 
given  up  drink  and  will  spend  the  money 
on  food,"  Cardinal  Wilfrid  F.  Napier, 
O.F.M.,  of  Durban  said  in  a  telephone 
interview  from  Durban  in  mid-July.  The 
cardinal  had  returned  from  a  two-day  trip 
to  Zimbabwe  as  part  of  a  delegation  with 
the  ecumenical  South  African  Council  of 
Churches.  Mugabe  is  reportedly  seeking 
a  loan  from  South  Africa  to  pay  for  elec- 
tricity, fuel  and  food  to  offset  chronic 
shortages. 


Catholics  Defendants  in 
Portland  Bankruptcy 

About  80,000  Catholic  households  in 
western  Oregon  will  soon  get  notice  that 
they  have  been  named  defendants  in  the 
Archdiocese  of  Portland's  bankruptcy 
case.  The  legal  move  emerged  as  a  way  to 
make  progress  on  a  central  question  of 
the  case:  Who  owns  Catholic  parishes 
and  schools?  Catholic  households  are  to 
be  notified  of  the  action  this  summer  by 
mail  and  newspaper  ads.  Both  the  arch- 
diocese and  the  committee  representing 
scores  of  plaintiffs  in  sexual  abuse  cases 
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WOMAN  HOLDS  CANDLE  AT  VIGIL  IN  IRISH  VILLAGE.  A  woman  holds  a  candle  during  a  vigil  in 
the  tiny  village  of  Blackrock,  Ireland,  in  this  file  photo  from  Aug.  19,  1998.  The  Irish  Republican 
Army  formally  ended  its  more  than  30-year  armed  campaign  against  British  rule  in  Northern 
Ireland  on  July  28 


agreed  to  the  plan.  No  parishioner  or 
church  donor  will  need  individually  to 
pay  claims  if  their  side  loses  the  class 
action  suit.  But  they  could  see  their 
parish  or  school  assets  sold  or  put  up  as 
collateral  for  loans  to  fund  settlements. 
U.S.  Bankruptcy  Judge  Elizabeth  Perris 
on  July  22  approved  the  move,  which  will 
formally  include  more  than  389,000 
Catholics  in  the  yearlong  bankruptcy 
process. 


I.R.A.  Urged  to  Promote 
Trust 

The  Irish  Republican  Army  must  go 
beyond  ending  its  armed  campaign  and 
work  to  build  trust  and  inspire  confi- 
dence, said  Archbishop  Sean  Brady  of 
Armagh,  Northern  Ireland,  head  of  the 
Irish  Episcopal  Conference.  Welcoming 
the  announcement  on  July  28  that  the 
I.R.A.  had  "formally  ordered  an  end  to 
the  armed  campaign,"  Archbishop  Brady 
said,  "Every  word  and  deed  that  helps  to 
roster  peace  is  to  be  welcomed." 

Pope  Benedict  XVI  said  the  Irish 
Republican  Army's  announcement  that 
it  had  ended  its  armed  campaign  was 
"wonderful  news"  that  must  be  followed 
by  efforts  to  promote  trust  and  reconcil- 
iation. 

"To  the  intercession  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary,  St.  Patrick  and  all  the 
saints  of  Ireland  we  entrust  our  com- 
mon prayer  for  this  intention,"  the 
pope  said  on  July  31  after  reciting  the 
Angelus  at  his  summer  residence  in 
Castel  Gandolfo.  With  several  thou- 
sand people  gathered  in  the  courtyard 
of  the  residence  on  a  sweltering  hot 
day,  the  pope  praised  the  I.R.A.'s  deci- 
sion to  end  its  armed  struggle  and  rely 
solely  on  peaceful  negotiations.  "This  is 
wonderful  news,  which  contrasts  with 
the  painful  events  we  are  witnessing 
daily  in  many  parts  of  the  world,"  he 
said.  The  I.R.A.  decision  "rightly  has 
given  rise  to  satisfaction  and  hope  on 
the  island  and  to  the  entire  internation- 
al community." 


Jewish  Leaders  Hope 
Pope's  Visit  a  Good  Sign 

Jewish  leaders  said  they  hope  Pope 
Benedict  XVTs  visit  to  a  synagogue  in 
Cologne  will  help  improve  Catholic- 


Jewish  relations.  "We  hope  that  the  visit 
will  be  a  sign  for  the  future,"  said 
Michael  Rado,  a  member  of  the  board  of 
the  Cologne  synagogue,  which  the  pope 
is  scheduled  to  visit  on  Aug.  19.  "In  spite 
of  the  efforts  of  the  church  in  recent 
years,  there  is  still  anti-Semitism  based 
on  religious  grounds  in  the  minds  of 
some  people.  If  the  pope  takes  the  step  of 
visiting  a  synagogue,  it  will  make  once 
more  clear  that  the  movement  in  the 
church  is  away  from  such  anti-Semitism," 
he  said.  Ebi  Lehrer,  a  member  of  the 
synagogue  board,  said  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
German  pope  who  is  visiting  is  not  a 
major  issue.  "We  see  him  as  the  pope,  as 
the  head  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  not 
so  much  as  a  German,"  he  said.  "Perhaps 
it  even  makes  it  easier  for  him  to  visit  a 
community  in  his  home  country." 


Austrian  Priest/Father  to 
Resume  Ministry 

An  Austrian  priest  has  been  allowed  to 
resume  parish  ministry  after  fathering  a 
child.  "He  had  to  promise  his  bishop  he 
would,  in  the  future,  live  the  celibate  life 
of  a  Latin-rite  Catholic  priest;  once  he'd 
done  this,  he  could  return  to  pastoral 
duties  without  any  problem,"  said  Erich 
Leitenberger,  spokesman  for  the  Austrian 
bishops'  conference.  Leitenberger  said 
that  on  Sept.  1 ,  the  Rev.  Christoph 


Frischmann  of  the  Diocese  of  Innsbruck 
would  take  charge  of  the  rural  parishes  of 
Hippach,  Aschau  and  Ginzling  following 
a  two-year  leave  of  absence. 


Island-Born  Bishop  for 
Honolulu 

Hawaii's  Catholics  welcomed  a  new 
shepherd  with  a  jubilant  embrace  on 
July  2 1  with  the  ordination  and  installa- 
tion of  island-born  Clarence  R.  Silva  as 
the  fifth  bishop  of  Honolulu.  An  esti- 
mated 5,000  people  gathered  in  the 
Neal  Blaisdell  Center  Arena  in 
Honolulu  to  witness  and  participate  in  a 
liturgy  radiant  with  color  and  tradition, 
brimming  with  music  and  enlivened  by 
spontaneous  applause. 

This  was  the  first  time  in  Hawaii  that 
a  diocesan  bishop  was  ordained  and 
installed  in  the  same  ceremony.  Joining 
the  celebration  were  three  archbishops 
and  15  bishops,  150  priests  and  50  dea- 
cons. About  1 5  of  the  deacons  and  60  of 
the  priests  were  from  Oakland,  Calif., 
the  diocese  in  which  Bishop  Silva  grew 
up  and  served  as  a  priest  for  30  years. 
Several  hundred  of  the  laity  present 
were  related  to  the  new  bishop,  a 
descendent  of  three  generations  of 
Hawaiian  residents. 

From  CNS  and  other  sources.  CNS  photos. 
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^  We  are  not  our  brains;  we 
are  embodied  persons.' 


I RECEIVED  A  THOUGHTFUL  e- 
mail  message  recently  from  a  late 
1980's  graduate  of  a  Jesuit  univer- 
sity. He  is  "strongly  pro-life," 
armed  with  27  hours  of  philosophy 
and  theology  requirements  to  boot,  and 
is  at  loggerheads  with  some  pro-choice 
friends  who  hold  the  position  that  there 
is  "a  distinction  between  a  human  life  and 
a  human  person." 

His  quandary  is  part  of  a  growing 
movement — philosophical,  ethical  and 
rhetorical — that  has  as  its  theme  that  not 
all  living  humans  are  persons.  It  some- 
times takes  the  form  of  an  argument:  If  A 
does  not  have  certain  brain  activities,  A  is 
not  a  person.  In  an  article  in  the  quarter- 
ly philosophical  journal  The  Monist  in 
1973,  for  example,  the  philosopher  Mary 
Ann  Warren  claimed  that  consciousness 
of  external  and  internal  events,  reason- 
ing, self-motivated  activity,  communica- 
tion and  self-concepts  were  central  to  the 
concept  of  personhood.  In  a  later 
"Postscript  on  Infanticide,"  she  acknowl- 
edged that  infants,  like  fetuses,  while 
"genetically"  human,  are  not  persons. 
Thus,  killing  a  fetus  or  newborn  (and  one 
might  extend  the  application  to  pro- 
foundly brain-damaged  or  handicapped 
humans)  would  not  be  killing  a  person. 

A  recent  formulation  of  this  position 
appeared  in  a  telling  letter  published  by 
The  New  York  Times  on  June  23.  The 
writer,  Peter  Singer,  is  professor  of 
bioethics  at  Princeton  University.  Singer 
considers  it  a  mistake  to  think  that  the 
question  whether  human  life  starts  at 
conception  is  a  crucial  moral  issue.  "Even 
he  earliest  embryo  conceived  of  human 
alive  and  a  member  of  Homo 
i     md  that  is  enough  in  die  eyes  of 

- -'v  anaugh,  s.j.,  is  a  professor  of 

i     '  at  St.  Louis  University  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo 


many  to  make  it  a  living  human  being." 
Obviously.  K  it  is  alive  and  a  member  of 
our  species,  it  is  a  living  human  being. 
And  Singer  knows  this  is  obvious.  That  is 
why  he  continues:  "The  crucial  moral 
question  is  not  when  human  life  begins, 
but  when  human  life  reaches  the  point  at 
which  it  merits  protection."  Thus,  in  a 
book  co-authored  with  Helga  Kuhse, 
Singer  suggested  that  28  days  after  birth 
an  infant  might  have  the  same  right  to 
live  as  others — even  though,  by  his  own 
account,  it  would  not  be  a  person. 

One  could  fill  an  entire  library  with 
books  about  the  meaning  of  person,  the 
mind-body  problem  and  human  identity. 
Many  of  the  recent  ones  share  a  tenden- 
cy, with  Warren,  Singer  and  Kuhse,  to 
equate  the  human  with  a  set  of  cognitive 
achievements.  They  share  what  I  think  is 
an  over-simplified  reading  of  John 
Locke's  belief  that  a  person  is  "a  think- 
ing, intelligent  being,  that  has  reason  and 
reflection,  that  can  consider  itself  as 
itself,"  as  the  same  over  time  and  place. 

I  offer  for  your  consideration  only 
one  competing  account;  but  it  is  one  that 
is  strategic  in  the  present  debate. 

A  person  is  not  a  set  of  performances 
or  activities,  but  a  kind  of  being.  What 
kind  of  being?  See  if  the  definition 
offered  by  Boethius  and  affirmed  by 
Thomas  Aquinas  makes  sense  to  you:  an 
individual  substance  of  a  rational  nature. 
My  nature  is  what  I  am,  not  what  I  do. 
The  things  I  do  as  a  human  person  are 
possible  only  because  I  am  the  land  of 
being  with  the  inherent  powers  or 
endowments  of  intellect  and  will  (a  ratio- 
nal nature). 

This  is  not  "speciesism."  There 
might  be  many  other  kinds  of  persons 
that  are  not  human  persons.  Whoever 
has  the  personal  endowments  of  rational- 
ity, or  intellect  and  will,  is  a  personal  kind 
of  being.  Thus,  God,  angels,  or  other 


extraterrestrials  would  be  nonhuman 
persons.  (Think:  if  you  have  to  have  a 
brain  to  be  a  person,  where  does  that 
leave  God?)  What  is  special  about  human 
persons  is  that  we  are  animal-persons, 
embodied  persons.  Part  of  the  reality  of 
being  an  animal-person  is  that  we  have  an 
organic  life  that  develops,  thrives  and 
diminishes  over  time.  But  our  person- 
hood  is  our  "individual  substance,"  that 
unique  animal,  and  it  is  present  from  the 
moment  life  begins.  It  is  strange  that 
people  like  Singer,  who  are  so  enamored 
of  other  animals,  are  part  of  the  move- 
ment that  represses  our  own  animality. 

If  performing  certain  activities  is  what 
makes  us  a  person,  then  indeed  chimps 
and  dogs  are  more  "person-like"  than 
human  fetuses  or  even  newborns.  You  can 
say  the  same  thing  of  spiders  and  comput- 
ers— the  first  being  far  more  clever  at 
providing  for  themselves  and  spinning 
webs  than  any  stupid  human  baby;  the  lat- 
ter being  triumphantly  superior  to  any 
dumb  ferns  in  activities  of  calculation  and 
translation. 

But  if  being  a  person  means  that 
when  I  started  to  exist  as  a  living  being,  I 
had  endowments  of  intellect  and  will, 
even  if  they  might  never  be  exercised  or 
expressed  because  of  my  body's  lack  of 
development,  or  trauma  to  it,  or  dimin- 
ishment,  then  a  newborn  is  a  fragile, 
dependent,  not  very  competent  little  per- 
son; and  a  profoundly  brain-damaged 
friend  is  not  a  vegetable,  but  a  wounded 
friend. 

The  formation  and  health  of  a  brain 
is,  of  course,  required  for  the  embodied 
expression  of  our  personal  endowments. 
But  you  and  I  are  not  our  brains.  Brains 
are  part  of  us,  part  of  our  personal  ani- 
mality. Our  human  personhood  is  not 
something  that  erupted  from  our  brains 
the  first  time  we  started  acting  rationally. 
Nor  is  it  something  that  was  somehow 
stuck  on  to  these  bodies  to  which  we  are 
attached.  It  is  the  gift  of  being  the  kind  of 
beings  we  are,  endowed  not  only  with 
brains  like  other  animals,  but  with  pow- 
ers of  intellect,  open  to  all  the  truth  there 
is  to  be  known,  and  of  will,  open  to  all  the 
good  there  is  to  be  loved. 

But  that  is  something  a  "brainist" 
would  not  understand. 

John  F.  Kavanaugh 
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1980's  graduate  of  a  Jesuit  univer- 
sity. He  is  "strongly  pro-life," 
armed  with  27  hours  of  philosophy 
and  theology  requirements  to  boot,  and 
is  at  loggerheads  with  some  pro-choice 
friends  who  hold  the  position  that  there 
is  "a  distinction  between  a  human  life  and 
a  human  person." 

HQs  quandary  is  part  of  a  growing 
movement — philosophical,  ethical  and 
rhetorical — that  has  as  its  theme  that  not 
all  living  humans  are  persons.  It  some- 
times takes  the  form  of  an  argument:  If  A 
does  not  have  certain  brain  activities,  A  is 
not  a  person.  In  an  article  in  the  quarter- 
ly philosophical  journal  The  Monist  in 
1973,  for  example,  the  philosopher  Maty 
Ann  Warren  claimed  that  consciousness 
of  external  and  internal  events,  reason- 
ing, self-motivated  activity,  communica- 
tion and  self-concepts  were  central  to  the 
concept  of  personhood.  In  a  later 
"Postscript  on  Infanticide,"  she  acknowl- 
edged that  infants,  like  fetuses,  while 
"genetically"  human,  are  not  persons. 
Thus,  killing  a  fetus  or  newborn  (and  one 
might  extend  the  application  to  pro- 
foundly brain-damaged  or  handicapped 
humans)  would  not  be  killing  a  person. 

A  recent  formulation  of  this  position 
appeared  in  a  telling  letter  published  by 
The  New  York  Times  on  June  23.  The 
writer,  Peter  Singer,  is  professor  of 
bioethics  at  Princeton  University.  Singer 
considers  it  a  mistake  to  think  that  the 
question  whether  human  life  starts  at 
conception  is  a  crucial  moral  issue.  "Even 
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brains  like  other  animals,  but  with  pow- 
ers of  intellect,  open  to  all  the  truth  there 
is  to  be  known,  and  of  will,  open  to  all  the 
good  there  is  to  be  loved. 

But  that  is  something  a  "brainist" 
would  not  understand. 

John  F.  Kavanaugh 
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The  administration  has  undermined  an  American  tradition. 

Bush,  Torture  and 
Lincoln's  Legacy 


BY  JAMES  ROSS 


Being  the  only  superpower  means  never  having  to  say  you're  sorry.  In 
the  year  since  the  first  photos  of  humiliation  and  torture  at  Abu  Ghraib 
prison  were  leaked,  there  has  been  a  flurry  of  Pentagon  studies,  jump-start- 
ed criminal  investigations  and  disturbing  new  revelations  in  the  media.  Yet 
public  attention  has  not  translated  into  sustained  public  outcry.  The  Bush 
administration  has  been  remarkably  successful  thus  far  in  in  its  efforts  to  avoid  paying  a 
political  price  for  policies  that  are  destined  to  endanger  U.S.  soldiers  in  future  wars  and 
harm  America's  long-term  foreign  policy  interests. 

An  important  reason  for  this  muted  outrage  has  been  the  administration's  skill  in  dis- 
paraging the  laws  of  armed  conflict — that  hoary  body  of  international  law  that  does  not 
ban  war,  but  seeks  to  minimize  the  suffering  war  invariably  produces.  The  administra- 
tion has  sought  to  portray  this  law,  particularly  the  Geneva  Conventions  of  1949,  as 
harmful  rather  than  helpful  for  protecting  America's  security. 

When  the  first  detainees  arrived  at  Guantanamo  Bay  in  January  2002,  Donald 
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Rumsfeld,  the  secretary  of  defense,  declared  them  all  to  be 
unlawful  combatants  who  "do  not  have  any  rights"  under 
the  Geneva  Conventions.  The  United  States,  he  said,  would 
"for  the  most  part,  treat  them  in  a  manner  that  is  reasonably 
consistent  with  the  Geneva  Conventions,  to  the  extent  they 
are  appropriate."  Later  that  month,  then-White  House 
counsel  Alberto  Gonzales  wrote  to  President  Bush  that  the 
Geneva  Convention  provisions  on  questioning  enemy  pris- 
oners were  "obsolete"  and  argued,  among  other  things,  that 
rejecting  the  applicability  of  the  Geneva  Convention 
"[s]ubstantially  reduces  the  threat  of  domestic  criminal 
prosecution"  of  U.S.  officials  for  war  crimes. 

Over  the  objections  of  then-Secretary  of  State  Colin 
Powell  and  military  leaders,  President  Bush  essentially 
adopted  this  line.  On  Feb.  7,  2002,  he  announced  that  the 
Geneva  Conventions  did  not  apply  in  military  operations 
against  Al  Qaeda.  Rumsfeld  told  journalists  that  day:  "The 
reality  is  the  set  of  facts  that  exist  today  with  the  Al  Qaeda 
and  the  Taliban  were  not  necessarily  the  set  of  facts  that 
were  considered  when  the  Geneva  Convention  was  fash- 
ioned." 

The  administration's  rejection  of  the  Geneva 
Conventions  was  unlawful,  unnecessary  and  ultimately  led 
to  the  abuses  of  prisoners  in  Afghanistan,  Iraq  and  at 
Guantanamo  Bay.  Under  the  Geneva  Conventions,  cap- 
tured members  of  armed  groups  such  as  Al  Qaeda  are  not 
entitled  to  prisoner-of-war  status.  They  are  nonetheless 
entitled  to  the  basic  protections  afforded  all  persons  taken 
into  custody  in  a  battle  zone,  including  protection  from  tor- 
ture and  other  ill  treatment,  a  fair  trial  should  they  be 
charged  with  a  crime  and,  in  the  case  of  civilian  detainees, 
periodic  review  of  the  security  rationale  for  their  detention. 

The  administration's  policy  opened  the  door  for  the 
bizarre  legal  theories  put  forward  in  the  infamous  "torture 
memos"  drafted  in  2002  and  2003.  Besides  nearly  defining 
away  the  concept  of  torture,  these  memos  claim  that  no  law, 
international  or  domestic,  bans  the  president,  as  comman- 
der in  chief,  from  ordering  torture.  (By  this  reasoning, 
Saddam  Hussein  could  lawfully  order  torture  too.) 
Although  the  White  House  frequently  repeated  the  mantra 
of  "humane  treatment"  of  detainees,  the  rejection  of  the 
Geneva  Conventions  and  the  torture  memos'  encourage- 
ment of  unlawful  practices  meant  that  the  pragmatic  and 
legally  grounded  U.S.  military  regulations  on  interrogations 
could  safely  be  ignored. 

Abraham  Lincoln  and  General  Orders  100 

The  Bush  administration's  attitude  toward  the  laws  of  war  is 
a  radical  departure  from  longstanding  U.S.  military  prac- 
tice. During  the  Korean  War,  the  United  States  treated 
enemy  soldiers  in  accordance  with  the  Geneva 
Conventions,  even  though  none  of  the  protagonists  had  yet 


to  ratify  the  treaties.  In  Vietnam,  captured  Viet  Cong  were 
held  as  prisoners  of  war  even  though  the  letter  of  the  law  did 
not  require  it.  This  is  an  old  and  noble  tradition.  David 
Hackett  Fischer  describes  in  his  recent  book,  Wash'mpons 
Crossing,  how  Gen.  George  Washington  made  sure  that 
captured  British  and  Hessian  soldiers  were  treated  humane- 
ly, even  though  the  British  often  executed  captured 
Continentals.  Washington  was  not  just  being  generous:  he 
understood  that  such  treatment  would  over  time  best  serve 
the  interests  of  American  soldiers. 

Surprisingly  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  President 
Bush's — and  everyone  else's — most  admired  president, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  on  the  laws  of  war.  Despite  the  grave 
threat  the  Civil  War  posed  to  the  nation,  Lincoln  recog- 
nized the  value  of  broadly  recognized  rules  of  war  that  pro- 
mote restraint  and  humanistic  principles. 

By  late  1862,  the  bloody  day  at  Antietam  and  the 
issuance  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  had  totally 
changed  the  nature  of  the  war.  In  Bruce  Catton's  words, 
"The  war  now  was  a  war  to  preserve  the  Union  and  to  end 
slavery....  It  could  not  stop  until  one  side  or  the  other  was 
made  incapable  of  fighting  any  longer;  hence,  by  the  stan- 
dards of  that  day,  it  was  going  to  be  an  all-out  war — hard, 
ruthless,  vicious....  Lincoln  recognized  that  such  a  conflict 
required  greater  attention  to  war's  customary  rules,  not  less. 

First  was  the  problem  of  the  legal  status  of  captured 
Confederate  soldiers.  Lincoln  did  not  want  to  recognize  the 
rebellion  of  the  Southern  states  as  legitimate,  nor  was  it 
desirable  or  feasible  to  label  all  Johnny  Rebs  as  traitors  sub- 
ject to  execution.  He  needed  a  way  to  treat  captured 
Confederate  soldiers  as  prisoners  of  war  without  suggesting 
that  the  Confederate  States  of  America  was  a  lawful  state. 

Second,  the  hyper-expansion  of  the  U.S.  military  from  a 
peacetime  force  of  13,000  professional  soldiers  to  multiple 
armies  of  several  hundred  thousand  volunteers  and  con- 
scripts placed  huge  burdens  on  military  discipline.  In  north- 
ern Virginia  and  other  areas  under  federal  occupation,  van- 
dalism by  Union  forces  was  rampant.  Whereas  the  old  army 
could  slowly  familiarize  new  recruits  with  the  traditional 
laws  of  war,  the  Civil  War  army,  whose  officers  were  often 
as  green  as  its  foot  soldiers,  required  a  clearly  written  set  of 
rules  of  practical  value. 

Lincoln  turned  for  advice  to  an  emigre  legal  scholar, 
Francis  Lieber,  at  Columbia  College  (now  University)  in 
New  York  City.  Born  in  Berlin,  Lieber  as  a  teenager  fought 
and  was  severely  wounded  during  the  Waterloo  campaign. 
Prussian  political  repression  brought  him  to  the  United 
States  in  1827.  He  taught  for  many  years  in  South  Carolina, 
keeping  quiet  his  strong  abolitionist  views  until  he  transferred 
to  Columbia's  faculty  in  1857. 

More  dian  his  European  upbringing,  Lieber's  views  on 
the  laws  of  war  reflected  his  life  in  America:  two  of  his  sons 
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fought  for  die  Union,  one  losing  an  arm  at  Fort  Donelson. 
His  eldest  son,  raised  in  the  South,  joined  the  Confederate 
ranks  and  was  mortally  wounded  at  the  Battle  of 
Williamsburg  in  May  1862.  In  a  letter  to  Senator  Charles 
Sumner  of  Massachusetts,  Lieber  wrote:  "I  knew  war  as  [a] 
soldier,  as  a  wounded  man  in  the  hospital,  as  an  observing 
citizen,  but  I  had  yet  to  learn  it  in  the  phase  of  a  father 
searching  for  his  wounded  son,  walking  through  the  hospi- 
tals, peering  in  the  ambulances." 

Contrary  to  prevailing  attitudes  in  the  North,  Lieber 
urged  that  on  humanitarian  grounds  Union  forces  grant  the 
privileges  of  belligerency  to  Confederate  forces.  This 
allowed  Lincoln  to  dodge  the  thorny  question  of  appearing 
to  recognize  the  Confederacy  while  providing  rebel  soldiers 
the  protections  then  normally  due  prisoners  of  war.  (Bush 
appeared  to  be  adopting  this  approach  when  he  called  for 
the  humane  treatment  of  Guantanamo  detainees,  but  the 
practice  never  measured  up  to  his  words.) 

This  humanistic  strain  runs  through  Lieber's  Instructions 
for  the  Government  of  Annies  of  the  United  States  in  the  Field, 
which  President  Lincoln  approved  on  April  24,  1863,  as 
General  Orders  No.  100.  The  Lieber  code,  as  it  is  now 
known,  was  the  first  recognized  codification  of  the  laws  of 
war  in  modern  times.  As  Lieber  noted  at  the  time,  "nothing 
of  the  kind  exists  in  any  language.  I  had  no  guide,  no 
ground-work,  no  text-book."  Its  157  rules  made  a  lasting 
place  for  Lieber — and  the  United  States — in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  laws  of  war. 

Lieber  was  no  softie  when  it  came  to  warfare.  While 
believing  that  the  final  aim  of  war  was  to  re-establish  the 
state  of  peace,  he  argued  that  the  best  way  to  achieve  this 
was  through  short,  decisive  wars.  As  Article  29  of  Lieber's 
code  states,  "the  more  vigorously  wars  are  pursued,  the  bet- 
ter it  is  for  humanity.  Sharp  wars  are  brief."  This  thinking 
underlines  U.S.  war-fighting  doctrine  today. 

The  Lieber  code  has  been  criticized  for  its  reliance  on 
the  doctrine  of  "military  necessity,"  which  permits  often 
egregious  practices  so  long  as  a  commander  has  a  military 
justification,  an  all-too-handy  escape  clause.  But  Lieber's 
conception  of  military  necessity  actually  placed  limits  on  an 
army's  actions  where  previously  none  existed.  Thus  pre- 
Lieber  code  armies  could  loot  and  destroy  civilian  proper- 
ty at  will,  even  when  there  was  no  military  need  for  doing 
so.  Other  Lieber  code  provisions  considered  barbaric 
today — such  as  the  starvation  of  besieged  towns — were  part 
nd  parcel  of  19th-century  warfare  and  have  since  been 
prohibited. 

caveats  aside,  the  Lieber  code  consolidated  impor- 
ting elements  of  warfare.  Of  particular  note  are 
ultimately  Lincoln's,  views  on  the  treatment  of 
:le  16  of  the  code  boldly  states:  "Military 
sot  admit  of  cruelty — that  is,  the  infliction  of 


suffering  for  the  sake  of  suffering  or  for  revenge,  nor  of 
maiming  or  wounding  except  in  fight,  nor  of  torture  to 
extort  confessions."  All  forms  of  cruelty  against  prisoners 
are  prohibited.  Even  the  code's  broad  acceptance  of  military 
necessity  does  not  provide  a  justification  for  torture. 

General  Orders  No.  100  was  distributed  to  the  Union 
armies  in  the  field,  and  the  standards  set  by  the  code  seem 
to  have  been  generally  observed  by  both  sides.  At  the  close 
of  the  war,  the  code's  precepts  figured  in  the  debate  over 
Sherman's  destructive  "March  to  the  Sea,"  and  in  the  trial 
and  conviction  of  Captain  Henry  Wirtz,  commandant  of 
the  notorious  Confederate  prison  camp  at  Andersonville  in 
Georgia. 

The  major  powers  of  Europe  quickly  recognized  the 
value  of  codified  laws  of  war,  and  Lieber's  code  became  the 
model  for  Prussia  and  other  armies  on  the  continent. 
Ultimately  this  American  vision  of  warfare  and  the  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  became  the  basis  for  the  major  interna- 
tional treaties,  namely  the  Hague  Regulations  at  the  turn  of 
the  20th  century  and  the  Geneva  Conventions  at  mid-cen- 
tury. Geneva's  strict  prohibitions  on  torture  and  other  cruel 
treatment  can  be  traced  through  Lieber's  own  uncompro- 
mising language. 

Pooh-Poohing  the  Geneva  Conventions 

The  Bush  administration,  by  openly  disregarding  the  laws 
of  war  in  its  treatment  of  detainees,  has  undermined  an 
important  American  tradition.  Even  after  the  publication 
of  the  Abu  Ghraib  photos,  Secretary  Rumsfeld  continued 
to  pooh-pooh  the  Geneva  Conventions.  On  NBC's 
"Today"  program  on  May  5,  2004,  he  explained  that  the 
conventions  "did  not  apply  precisely"  but  were  "basic 
rules"  for  handling  prisoners.  Visiting  Abu  Ghraib  a  week 
later,  Rumsfeld  remarked:  "Geneva  doesn't  say  what  you  do 
when  you  get  up  in  the  morning."  In  fact,  the  U.S.  armed 
forces  have  devoted  considerable  energy  over  the  years  to 
making  the  Geneva  Conventions  fully  operational  among 
military  personnel.  Various  U.S.  military  field  manuals  and 
operational  handbooks  provide  the  means  for  implement- 
ing Geneva  Convention  provisions,  even  where  those  pro- 
visions are  unclear. 

While  the  media  often  still  refer  to  the  "Abu  Ghraib 
scandal,"  we  now  know  serious  crimes  were  committed  in 
several  dozen  detention  centers  in  Iraq,  Afghanistan  and 
at  Guantanamo  Bay.  According  to  the  Pentagon's  latest 
count,  no  fewer  than  27  detainee  deaths  were  criminal 
homicides.  The  C.I.A.  has  admitted  to  using  water- 
boarding  (near  drowning),  unmistakably  a  form  of  tor- 
ture. And  documents  newly  released  under  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  have  confirmed  some  of  the  more 
extreme  accounts  of  detainee  abuse.  In  the  meantime,  one 
suspects  those  Abu  Ghraib  photos  are  being  used  by  Al 
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Qaeda  and  others  as  recruiting  posters. 

The  White  House  has  treated  these  crimes  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  tin-pot  dictatorship.  It  has  engaged  in  pseudo- 
hand-wringing,  dog-and-pony  investigations  and  lackluster 
criminal  prosecutions  that  have  concentrated  on  the  "bad 
apples"  at  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  and  ignored  those  at  the 
top.  The  connection  between  the  official  policies  and  the 
unofficial  practices  has  yet  to  be  fully  investigated. 
Administration  officials  most  responsible  have  gotten  pro- 
motions and  praise  rather  than  the  boot. 

One  top  official,  now  out  of  office,  fully  understood 
where  the  administration  was  leading  us.  The  day  after 
Alberto  Gonzales  sent  his  January  2002  memo  to  the  presi- 
dent, Colin  Powell  submitted  a  stinging  rebuke.  He  wrote 
that  declaring  the  Geneva  Conventions  inapplicable  to  the 
Afghan  conflict  would  "reverse  over  a  century  of  U.S.  poli- 
cy and  practice  in  supporting  the  Geneva  Conventions  and 
undermine  the  protections  of  the  law  of  war  for  our  troops, 
both  in  this  specific  conflict  and  in  general."  And  he  warned 
that  it  would  have  "a  high  cost  in  terms  of  negative  interna- 
tional reaction,  with  immediate  adverse  consequences  for 
our  conduct  of  foreign  policy." 

Other  dissenters  are  beginning  to  come  out  of  the 
woodwork.  Shortly  after  stepping  down  from  his  post  as 
State  Department  legal  advisor,  William  H.  Taft  IV  told  an 
audience  at  American  University  in  March  of  this  year:  "It 
has  been  a  continuing  source  of  amazement  and,  I  may  add, 
considerable  disappointment  to  me  that.. .lawyers  at  the 
Department  of  Justice  thought  it  was  important  to  decide  at 
that  time  that  the  Conventions  did  not  apply  to  al  Qaeda  as 
a  matter  of  law....  This  unsought  conclusion  unhinged  those 
responsible  for  the  treatment  of  the  detainees  in 
Guantanamo  from  the  legal  guidelines  for  interrogation  of 
detainees  reflected  in  the  Conventions  and  embodied  in  the 
Army  Field  Manual  for  decades." 

Making  the  Geneva  Conventions  optional  and  failing  to 
punish  properly  those  responsible  for  war  crimes  will  place 
captured  American  soldiers  and  civilians  in  future  wars  at 
greater  risk.  States  that  for  nearly  150  years  have  looked  to 
the  United  States  as  a  source  of  inspiration  for  the  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  in  wartime  have  lost  an  important  ally 
The  difficult  task  of  promoting  decent  conduct  in  the 
world's  myriad  vicious  little  wars — wars  that  often  affect 
U.S.  interests — has  now  become  even  harder.  The  Bush 
administration,  its  moral  claims  aside,  has  given  the  protec- 
tion of  basic  human  dignity  short  shrift. 

Abraham  Lincoln's  legacy  of  a  humane  articulation  of 
the  laws  of  war  has  long  served  the  interests  of  the  United 
States.  Americans  can  be  genuinely  proud  of  it.  It  is  a  lega- 
cy that  with  each  feckless  Pentagon  investigation  and  half- 
hearted war  crimes  prosecution  becomes  more  and  more 
imperiled.  !9 
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Christian  Palestinian  youths  from  the  West  Bank  on  the  steps  of  Jerusalem's  Church  of  All  Nations  during  a  special  pilgrimage  for  youth  on  IVlay  6. 


Cautious  Optimism 

Despite  reasons  for  pessimism,  there  are  grounds  for  renewed 
hope  in  the  Holy  hand,  by  donald  j.  moore 


Many  times  IN  recent  months,  friends  have 
asked  me,  "Are  you  optimistic  over  the  situa- 
tion in  the  Holy  Land?"  In  true  Jesuit  fashion, 
my  response  has  been,  "Yes  and  no." 
Responding  to  "facts  on  the  ground,"  I  find  surges  of  opti- 
mism are  followed  by  waves  of  pessimism  followed  by  new 
feelings  of  hope.  And  the  cycle  continues. 

Are  there  reasons  for  optimism?  Indeed  there  are.  The 
fire  is  holding,  fragile  though  it  is,  hour  by  hour, 
£  violations  committed  by  both  sides.  Mahmoud 


DONAl  :  ."  '•ORE,  S.J.,  is  director  of  interfaith  relations  at  the 
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Abbas  is  recognized  as  a  Palestinian  leader  outspoken  in 
defense  of  Palestinian  rights,  yet  staunchly  opposed  to  vio- 
lence as  a  way  of  protesting  the  violation  of  those  rights. 
He  moved  quickly  after  the  bombing  in  Tel  Aviv  on  Feb. 
25,  calling  the  act  an  attempt  to  "sabotage"  the  peace  pro- 
cess, and  has  revamped  and  improved  Palestinian  security 
forces.  Israel  may  be  annoyed  at  his  attempts  to  dialogue 
with  "terrorist"  groups,  but  that  has  not  deterred  him  from  i 
pursuing  his  own  course  toward  an  understanding  with  the  g 
Israelis.  If  dialogue  is  not  successful,  Abbas  has  indicated  ° 

CD. 

that  he  will  not  hesitate  to  employ  more  restrictive  meth-  g 

o 

ods  in  dealing  with  the  Palestinian  militia  groups.  His  I 

t/) 

encouragement  of  Hamas  to  enter  the  political  arena  could  g 
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well  be  hailed  as  a  stroke  of  genius;  at  the  same  time,  the 
success  of  Hamas  in  recent  elections  along  with  the  post- 
ponement of  parliamentary  elections  scheduled  for  July  17 
could  lead  to  unrest  among  the  various  Palestinian  factions. 

Ariel  Sharon's  disengagement  from  Gaza  is  still  on 
course,  even  though  the  forces  opposing  it  are  becoming 
more  powerful  and  more  active  in  their  portrayal  of  Sharon 
as  a  "traitor."  The  move  faces  one  final  approval  from  the 
Knesset  to  take  place  on  the  eve  of  the 
withdrawal.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how 
much  negotiation  will  take  place  before  the 
pullout  occurs. 

However  one  views  Sharon,  this  has 
been  a  risky  and  major  undertaking  on  his 
part,  the  first  attempt  by  any  Israeli  gov- 
ernment at  a  withdrawal  from  settlements. 
Thus  far  it  has  been  a  unilateral  measure  by 
Sharon.  Some  Israeli  commentators  view  the  Gaza  pullout 
as  a  tentative  first  step;  such  reports  compare  these  devel- 
opments to  the  initial  actions  of  Mikhail  Gorbachev  that 
led  to  the  peaceful  revolutions  in  Eastern  Europe.  Others 
go  so  far  as  to  hail  Sharon  as  "the  hero  of  the  Israeli  left." 

Another  reason  for  optimism  is  the  conference  hosted 
by  Prime  Minister  Tony  Blair  in  London  at  the  end  of 
February,  and  even  more  the  meeting  of  Abbas  with 
President  George  W.  Bush  in  late  May.  The  Blair  confer- 
ence appears  to  have  succeeded  in  its  modest  purpose  of 
rallying  international  support  for  building  "the  institutions 
of  a  viable  Palestinian  state."  The  international  communi- 
ty will  be  watching  closely  the  actions  taken  in  the  ongoing 
political  process.  The  meeting  with  President  Bush  gave 
Abbas  much  needed  support  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
One  cannot  overlook  Bush's  reference  to  his  visitor  as 
"President  Abbas"  or  his  speaking  of  a  future  Palestinian 
state  that  would  include  Gaza,  the  West  Bank  and 
Jerusalem.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  actions  and 
policies  of  the  United  States  support  these  words  of  the 
president.  Nevertheless,  such  international  concern  is  cru- 
cial for  restoring  a  balance  that  may  lead  to  a  negotiated 
peace  settlement  in  place  of  Israel's  simply  imposing  its  will 
on  the  Palestinian  people.  This  in  turn  could  lead  to  a 
greater  sense  of  justice  and  even  reconciliation  in  the 
region. 

Reasons  for  Pessimism 

Are  there  reasons  for  pessimism?  Indeed  there  are.  Terry 
Bulata,  a  Palestinian  mother,  peace  activist  and  head- 
mistress of  an  elementary  school,  claims  that  in  the  post- 
Sharm  el  Sheikh  period  the  Palestinian  situation  is  rapidly 
deteriorating  and  for  many  is  worse  than  ever.  Although 
Israel  has  called  a  halt  to  the  demolition  of  homes  of  those 
accused  of  terrorist  acts,  house  demolitions  have  increased 


overall.  The  recent  announcement  by  the  Jerusalem 
Municipality  to  raze  87  Palestinian  homes  in  Silwan,  just 
outside  the  southern  walls  of  the  Old  City,  is  a  political 
catastrophe.  The  Israeli  newspaper  Ha'aretz,  in  its  lead  edi- 
torial on  June  7,  called  the  decision  a  potential  "powder 
keg"  that  will  ignite  East  Jerusalem  and  the  West  Bank. 
The  Israeli  activist  Dorothy  Naor  writes  of  the  "land  theft" 
that  is  taking  place  in  many  areas  of  the  West  Bank:  "Israel 


is  not  so  much  creeping  as  marching  over  the  West  Bank, 
grabbing  land,  destroying  what  is  Palestinian,  and  building 
over  it  more  Israel."  For  the  most  part  Israelis  and  the 
world  at  large  simply  do  not  want  to  know  what  is  taking 
place;  "and  while  the  stealing  is  progressing,  villagers  are 
not  permitted  to  non-violently  protest  the  theft  of  their 
land,  the  destruction  of  their  trees." 

The  construction  of  the  separation  wall  continues  at  an 
even  more  rapid  pace,  and  more  stringent  travel  restric- 
tions upon  Palestinians  increase  the  daily  harassment.  The 
Israeli  journalist  xAmira  Hass  has  described  these  restric- 
tions as  "part  of  the  logic  of  occupation."  Two  separate 
transportation  systems  have  been  created,  one  for 
Palestinians  and  the  other  "to  protect  the  welfare  and  well- 
being  of  Jewish  settlers"  and  to  "expand  and  perpetuate" 
the  settlements  by  linking  them  to  Israel.  Hass  sums  up  her 
analysis  by  saying  this  is  all  part  of  "the  apartheid  reality  in 
the  West  Bank." 

The  Israeli  sociologist  Lev  Grinberg  believes  that 
Sharon  wants  the  withdrawal  from  Gaza  to  be  as  traumat- 
ic as  possible.  The  more  difficult  the  evacuation,  the 
stronger  the  arguments  Sharon  can  make  for  holding  on 
firmly  to  all  of  the  major  settlements  in  the  West  Bank. 
Along  these  same  lines,  Michael  Warschavski,  head  of  the 
Alternative  Information  Center  in  Israel,  insists  that 
Sharon  has  never  deviated  from  his  longstanding  plan  for 
the  cantonization  of  Palestinians  in  the  West  Bank. 
President  Bush  has  insisted  on  the  need  for  a  "contiguous" 
Palestinian  state,  and  anything  less  than  this  would  not  be 
acceptable  to  the  international  community,  much  less  to 
the  Palestinians  themselves.  Yet  the  recent  rerouting  of  the 
separation  wall  has  done  little  to  foster  hopes  for  contigui- 
ty. There  are  growing  indications  that  the  Israeli  govern- 
ment, despite  earlier  denials,  views  the  wall  as  the  imposed 
boundary  between  the  two  states  in  any  future  peace  talks. 


Jerusalem  represents  a  city  of 
dialogue,  a  city  of  prayer  and  a  city 
of  love'  — Cardinal  Carlo  Martini 
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Grounds  for  Hope 

Despite  these  and  many  other  reasons  to  be  pessimistic, 
there  are  always  bases  for  renewed  hope.  My  hope  is  rooted 
in  the  stubborn  and  persistent  pursuit  of  justice  to  be  found 
in  the  Jewish  people  themselves.  One  such  person  is  Liat 
Weingart,  the  Israeli-American  co-director  of  Jewish  Voice 
for  Peace.  Speaking  to  the  Chicago  Presbytery  in  February, 
Weingart  reiterated  J.VP.'s  support  for  the  decision  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  U.S.A.  to  consider  selective  divestment 
from  corporations  that  profit  from  the  Israeli  occupation.  By 
its  decision,  said  Weingart,  P.C.U.S.A.  is  stating  that  it  will 
no  longer  continue  "to  fund  the  humiliation  and  brutality 
that  Palestinians  suffer  each  day."  This  decision  has  incurred 
the  wrath  of  mainline  Jewish  groups;  yet  in  Weingart's  opin- 
ion, through  this  way  of  proceeding  the  P.C.U.S.A.  recog- 
nizes "the  core  of  what  being  Jewish  is  all  about — respect  for 
human  life  and  dignity." 

Avi  Schlaim,  British  Academy  Research  Professor  at  St. 
Antony's  College,  Oxford,  argues  similarly:  "Israel's  illegal 
occupation  of  the  Palestinian  territories  since  1967  is  the 
underlying  problem.  Occupation  transformed  the  Zionist 
movement  from  a  legitimate  national  liberation  movement 
for  the  Jews  into  a  colonial  power  and  an  oppressor  of  the 
Palestinians." 

Another  source  of  hope  is  Cecilie  Surasky,  also  from 
Jewish  Voice  for  Peace  and  a  New  Voices  fellow  with  the 
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Academy  of  Educational  Development.  "Jews  like  us  must 
speak  out,"  she  states,  to  "save  the  Jewish  soul."  Because  of 
generations  of  persecution  there  is  in  every  Jew  a  deep-seat- 
ed fear  of  anti-Jewish  hatred;  "it  makes  us  remain  quiet  at  the 
expense  of  truth."  Yet  silence  "puts  us  in  more  danger,  not 
less,"  because  it  can  lead  to  the  obliteration  of  the  Jewish 
spirit.  "Jews  like  us  know  in  our  hearts  that  every  time  a 
Palestinian  mother  stands  sobbing  in  the  road,  clutching  her 
children  and  watching  her  home  being  demolished  by  an 
Israeli  army  bulldozer,  another  brick  is  dislodged  from  the 
edifice  of  5*000  years  of  Jewish  values,  ethics  and  justice." 

A  Price  to  Pay 

There  is  a  price  to  pay  for  speaking  out.  Jews  like  Surasky  are 
often  isolated  in  their  own  families  and  receive,  she  says,  "an 
almost  daily  barrage  of  hate  messages  from  other  Jews."  The 
mainstream  Jewish  community  has  become  expert  in  "silenc- 
ing dissent."  Surasky  fears  this  atmosphere  of  intimidation 
has  had  a  corrosive  effect  "on  the  very  tradition  that  binds  us 
together";  Judaism  calls  its  people  to  speak  out  "when  we  per- 
ceive an  injustice  taking  place";  but  today,  when  the  perpe- 
trator is  Israel,  that  is  no  longer  true.  If  Jews  no  longer  have 
the  moral  courage  to  condemn  any  injustice  when  they  see  it, 
Surasky  wonders,  then  "what  do  we  stand  for?....  Perhaps  we 
will  have  failed  ourselves." 

The  readiness  on  the  part  of  some  Jews  and  their  non- 
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Jewish  allies  to  speak  out  against  injustice  even  when  the  per- 
petrator is  Israel  also  may  be  having  an  effect  on  Jews  in  the 
United  States.  A  recent  survey  of  American  Jews,  as  reported 
by  Stephen  Cohen  of  Hebrew  University,  indicates  that  in 
the  last  two  years  "the  attachment  of  American  Jews  to  Israel 
has  weakened  measurably."  Respondents  were  less  likely  than 
in  earlier  comparable  surveys  "to  say  they  care  about  Israel, 
talk  about  Israel  with  others  or  engage  in  a  range  of  pro-Israel 
activities."  There  was  no  other  measurable  drop  in  their 
Jewish  identification.  This  weakening  of  support,  Cohen 
believes,  "appears  to  reflect  responses  to  current  events  in  the 
Middle  East."  Will  the  reaction  of  the 
mainstream  Jewish  community  to  this 
survey  lead  to  a  further  suppression  of 
dissent  within  the  ranks  of  American 
Jews?  Or  will  it  cause  an  examination  and 
critique  of  those  policies  of  Israel  that 
might  be  contributing  to  the  weakening 
of  support  for  Israel  among  American 
Jews? 

I  find  one  final  source  of  hope  in  the 
words  of  Cardinal  Carlo  Maria  Martini, 
S.J.,  who,  in  the  three  years  since  his 
retirement  as  Archbishop  of  Milan,  has 
been  living  at  the  Pontifical  Biblical 
Institute  in  Jerusalem  and  quiedy  resum- 
ing a  life  of  scholarly  research.  At  a 
reception  honoring  the  publication  of 
the  Hebrew  translation  of  his  book,  Verso 
Gerusalemme  (Toward  Jerusalem),  Martini 
mentioned  why  he  chose  to  spend  his 
retirement  years  here:  "Because 
Jerusalem  represents  a  city  of  dialogue,  a 
city  of  prayer  and  a  city  of  love." 

In  Jerusalem,  Jews,  Muslims  and 
Christians  are  in  constant  dialogue  with 
one  another  and  with  their  secular 
brethren.  There  are  many  groups  that 
meet  monthly  to  exchange  views  on 
issues  of  common  concern  and  who 
come  to  an  ever  deeper  appreciation  of 
the  position  of  the  "other."  Thousands 
gather  on  the  Temple  Mount  on  Fridays 
to  worship  at  Al  Aqsa  Mosque;  Jews  from 
all  sides  pour  into  the  Old  City  for 
Sabbath  services  at  the  Western  Wall; 
church  bells  call  Christians  to  worship 
on  Sunday  mornings.  Prayers  are  lifted 
in  praise  of  God  from  homes,  syna- 
gogues, cloisters  and  mosques  all  week 
long.  This  is  a  city  of  love,  a  love  that  is 
manifested  above  all  in  the  humble  ser- 


vice of  others.  Multitudes  of  volunteers,  especially  young 
people,  come  to  Jerusalem  to  be  of  service.  Numerous  hos- 
pitals and  institutions  aim  to  serve  the  marginalized,  the 
elderly,  the  handicapped,  the  orphaned.  Many  religious 
communities  have  as  their  goal  the  service  of  those  in  need. 
"These  are  the  reasons,"  the  cardinal  concluded,  "why  I  am 
happy  to  be  in  Jerusalem." 

Am  I  hopeful  about  the  situation  in  this  Holy  Land? 
After  much  reflection,  discussion  and  prayer  about  what  has 
taken  place  here  in  the  last  several  months,  I  have  a  fragile, 


cautious  optimism. 
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Kingdom  of  Hospitality 

The  possibility  of  peace  between  Christians  and  Muslims, 
as  reflected  on  the  big  screen  by  c.  t.  maier 


To  QUALIFY  as  a  Hollywood 
blockbuster,  historical  epics 
have  to  have  several  things:  an 
anachronistically  modern 
hero,  a  ruthless  villain,  a  contrived  love 
story,  cataclysmic  battle  scenes  and,  of 
course,  beheadings. 

But  historical  epics  also  have  to  have 
something  else:  a  Big  Idea,  typically  an 
idiosyncratic  fragment  of  pop  philoso- 
phv  repeated  as  a  motif  throughout  the 
film.  In  "Braveheart,"  for  instance,  Mel 
Gibson's  William  Wallace  fought  for 
"freedom,"  while  in  "The  Patriot," 
everyone  advised  Gibson's  character  to 
"stay  the  course"  every  time  he  seemed 
to  be  going  a  bit  nuts.  The  Big  Idea  is 
important  because  it  gives  the  story  a 
semblance  of  coherence,  and  it  gives  the 
special  effects  extravaganza  an  air  of 
respectability. 

Kingdom  of  Heaven,  this  year's 
Crusades  blockbuster  by  Ridley  Scott, 
would  be  no  different,  except  that  his  Big 
Idea  is  both  more  timely  and  more  com- 
plex. Scott's  film  is  about  the  possibility  of 
peace  between  Christians  and  Muslims, 
w  hich  can  be  summed  up  in  the  notion  of 
hospitality. 

Hospitality,  broadly  conceived  as  the 
ability  of  strangers  to  coexist  in  a  society  of 
mutual  respect  for  difference,  is  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  that  Scott's  film  hopes  for 
and  that  both  Balian  of  Ibelin  (Orlando 
Bloom)  and  his  estranged  father,  Godfrey 
(Liam  Neeson),  pledge  to  defend.  Viewed 
through  the  lens  of  this  Big  Idea, 
"Kingdom  of  Heaven"  is  only  ostensibly 
about  the  Crusades,  which  is  a  good  thing, 
:e  the  film  is  only  partially  faithful  to  the 
historical  record. 

he  story  in  the  film  goes  as  follows. 
.  ins  as  a  humble  French  black- 
er T.  :-  irks  in  the  communications 
)  icese  of  Pittsburgh  and 
he  intersection  of  religion  and 


smith  enticed  to  the  Crusades.  Gedfrey, 
who  dies  early  but  not  before  knighting 
Balian,  is  a  different  sort  of  Crusader;  his 
spiritual  guide  is  a  Knight  Hospitaler — an 
important  plot  device  in  a  film  about  hos- 
pitality— and  his  oath  has  more  to  do  with 
telling  the  truth  and  defending  the  weak 
than  fighting  the  Saracens. 

When  Balian  makes  it  to  Jerusalem, 
he  finds  an  uneasy  peace  falling  apart.  He 
refuses  to  join  the  scheming  Guy  de 
Lusignan  (Marton  Csokas)  and  the 
Knights  Templar  against  the  Muslim  gen- 
eral Saladin.  The  Crusader  army  is 
destroyed,  leaving  Balian  alone  to  defend 
Jerusalem.  He  fights  Saladin,  and  though 
he  loses  Jerusalem,  he  ensures  the  safety  of 
its  people. 

Any  modern  film  about  the  Crusades 
is  likely  to  make  Catholics,  as  well  as 


Muslims,  flinch.  The  Crusades  were  not 
a  bright  spot  in  human  history,  and  they 
are  often  used  in  both  anti-Catholic  and 
anti-Muslim  propaganda.  But  while  the 
film  does  feature  Catholics  (there  were, 
after  all,  few  non-Catholic  Christians  in 
the  West  in  the  1 180's),  and  though 
some  quirky  bits  of  medieval  Catholic 
teaching  come  through,  the  film  is  not 
anti-Catholic,  nor  even  necessarily  anti- 
Christian.  Christians  are  depicted  as  a 
divided  lot,  some  favoring  war  with 
Muslims,  others  praying  for  peaceful 
coexistence. 

Muslims  are  treated  more  favorably, 
though  there  is  a  token  anti-Christian 
agitator  in  Saladin's  camp.  The  film's 
portrayal  of  Muslims,  though,  has  sparked 
concern.  At  the  film's  release,  Pat 
Robertson's  700  Club  ran  a  week  of  spe- 


Orlando  Bloom  (left)  stars  in  Ridley  Sc 


cial  reports  expressing  concern  about 
such  "politically  correct"  depictions. 
"Kingdom  of  Heaven,"  they  argued, 
wrongly  downplays  the  real  differences 
between  faiths.  Their  charge  is  largely 
correct — though,  in  the  film's  defense,  a 
blockbuster  can  manage  only  one  Big 
Idea  at  a  time.  So  not  really  delving  into 
differences  keeps  this  film  from  being  a 
great  one. 

Robertson's  critique  is  also  important 
because  it  reflects  the  major  criticism  that 
can  be  made  of  the  idea  of  hospitality. 
This  idea  is  a  darling  of  the  postmodern 
left,  who  see  it  as  a  way  out  of  clashes  of 
rival  truth  claims,  which  it  believes  cannot 
be  decided  rationally.  Without  criteria  to 
evaluate  truth,  postmodern  liberals,  like 
the  French  philosopher  Jacques  Derrida, 
see  hospitality  as  the  practice  of  a  mini- 
malist ethic  of  "tolerance."  Hospitality 
quickly  becomes  a  sort  of  negative  ethics, 
in  which  the  only  judgment  is  to  refrain 
from  making  judgments. 

Beneath  the  conservative  frustration, 
though,  lies  a  real  problem,  which  is  what 
Scott  seems  to  be  trying  to  address.  There 
is  a  widespread  but  often  unexpressed 
sense  among  many  in  the  West,  particu- 
larly among  evangelicals,  that  Islam  is 
inherently  evil.  (One  of  Pat  Robertson's 


commentators,  Ted  Baehr,  went  so  far  as 
to  suggest  that  the  hordes  of  goblins  and 
ores  in  J.  R.  R.  Tolkien's  Lord  of  the  Rings 
represented  Muslims,  and  Baehr  encour- 
aged Christians  to  view  Islam  in  a  similar 
way.)  And  there  is  the  belief,  also  among 
many  evangelicals,  that  the  only  way  to 
peace  in  the  Middle  East  lies  in  the  con- 
version of  Muslims  to  Christianity. 
Modern-day  Knights  Templar,  they  seek 
to  obliterate  Islam,  albeit  by  less  bloody 
means.  In  retrospect,  the  Christians  who 
come  out  badly  in  Scott's  film  are  not 
Catholics  but  today's  evangelicals,  who 
are  often  tempted  to  baptize  their  aggres- 
sive Middle  East  policy  in  Scripture. 

Given  the  critiques,  though,  the  hos- 
pitality advocated  by  Scott's  film  is  poten- 
tially more  rugged.  Scott  may  be  guilty  of 
downplaying  the  Christian-Muslim 
divide,  but  his  peace  is  not  cheap. 

As  Saladin  surrounds  Jerusalem, 
Balian  addresses  his  ragtag  army.  He  tells 
them  that  Jerusalem  is  the  home  of  three 
faiths,  with  three  different  sets  of  shrines, 
but  that  he  would  gladly  burn  them  all  to 
spare  its  people.  But,  in  an  interesting 
turn,  he  discusses  the  struggle  in  broader 
terms.  None  of  us,  he  says,  was  born 
when  Jerusalem  was  captured  from  the 
Muslims,  nor  was  any  of  Saladin's  army. 
The  siege  was  avenging 
grievances  no  one  on  either  side 
had  committed.  Who  has  a 
claim  to  Jerusalem?  Everyone 
does.  Who  has  sinned? 
Everyone  has. 
A\  F°r    rnany  liberals, 

wfik  Balian's  speech  would  be 


enough  justification  to  roll  over  and  seek 
peace  at  any  price.  The  cycle  of  violence 
must  end,  they  would  argue,  and  so  it 
might  as  well  begin  with  us.  But  Balian 
does  not  advocate  surrender.  He  fights  to 
force  terms.  In  fact,  much  to  the  confusion 
of  the  movie  critics,  Balian  fights  more 
than  one  would  expect  of  a  modern  liber- 
al peace  activist. 

Balian  is,  of  course,  in  the  middle  of  an 
action  movie.  And  certainly  the  historical 
Balian  would  have  had  no  choice  but  to 
fight,  because  defeat  meant  almost  certain 
death.  But  Balian's  combat  could  reflect 
something  deeper:  that  Ridley  Scott's 
understanding  of  hospitality  may  not  lie  in 
the  absence  of  conflict.  It  is  something 
that  must  be  won.  Such  a  notion  of  hospi- 
tality does  not  imply  the  abdication  of 
truth  but  the  presence  of  truth.  Balian,  like 
Godfrey  before  him,  swears  to  an  almost 
Kantian  ethic:  to  live  humbly,  protect  the 
kingdom,  secure  the  peace,  tell  the  truth 
even  if  it  leads  to  one's  own  death,  protect 
the  innocent  and  helpless,  uphold  the  just. 
This  is  a  tough  ethic,  born  of  chivalry, 
humility  and  faith.  It  is  a  vision  of  hospi- 
tality worth  dying  for. 

Though  he  may  not  have  intended  it, 
Scott's  vision  of  interfaith  hospitality  actu- 
ally comports  quite  well  with  the  ecu- 
menism and  interfaith  dialogue  pioneered 
by  the  late  Pope  John  Paul  II — a  dialogue, 
as  the  Rev.  Richard  John  Neuhaus  has 
noted  in  The  Catholic  Moment,  that  relies 
considerably  on  George  Lindbeck's  post- 
liberal  theology.  Drawing  on  foundations 
as  diverse  as  Wittgenstein  and  Aquinas, 
Lindbeck  argues  in  his  book  The  Nature  of 
Doctrine  that  faiths  are  systems  of  beliefs 
that  make  claims  about  the  truth  and  that 
these  claims,  while  different,  have  conse- 
quences. Different  religious  traditions,  in 
his  view,  are  really  different,  and  they 
emerge  from  different  religious  termi- 
nologies, practices  and  histories. 

Nevertheless,  Lindbeck  believed  that 
people  of  different  faiths  can  learn  from 
one  another  and  come  to  a  shared  sense  of 
understanding  and  respect.  Religions,  he 
says,  are  like  maps  to  the  truth.  They  can 
be  assessed  according  to  their  complete- 
ness, their  similarities  and  differences  and 
their  adequacy  in  expressing  the  truth.  For 
Lindbeck,  religions  engage  in  dialogue 
not  to  convert  but  to  assist  one  another. 
"Christianity  may  have  a  responsibility  to 
help  other  movements  and  other  religions 
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make  their  own  particular  contributions," 
he  writes.  "The  missionary  task  of 
Christians  may  at  times  be  to  encourage 
Marxists  to  become  better  Marxists,  Jews 
and  Muslims  to  become  better  Jews  and 
Muslims,  and  Buddhists  to  become  better 
Buddhists." 

Lindbeck's  theology  is  unpalatable  to 
both  traditionalist  conservatives  and  tra- 
ditionalist liberals.  As  Neuhaus  has 
observed,  Lindbeck's  understanding  of 
truth  is  too  provisional  for  conservatives 
who  demand  transcendent  absolutes,  but 
his  recognition  of  real  differences 
between  peoples  contradicts  the  common 
liberal  assumption  that  all  religions  are 
essentially  the  same.  Yet,  Neuhaus  con- 
tinued, Lindbeck's  work  makes  it  possi- 
ble for  someone  like  the  late  John  Paul  II 
to  say  that  Christianity  was  unequivocal- 
ly true  but  also  to  kiss  the  Koran. 
Lindbeck's  theology  encourages  humili- 
ty, but  it  also  offers  more  than  a  weak, 
politically  correct  regime  of  "tolerance." 
It  offers  a  muscular,  rugged  hospitality 
that  takes  both  truth  and  peace  seriously. 

Such  a  rugged  hospitality — a  hospi- 
tality worthy  of  a  kingdom — is  one  that 
the  Catholic  Church,  with  the  help  of 
John  Paul  IPs  and  now  Pope  Benedict 
XVPs  interpretation  of  the  Second 
Vatican  Council,  is  potentially  approach- 
ing. Because  it  believes  in  its  truth,  the 
church  must  work  to  protect  its  faith 
from  syncretism,  yet  it  must  also  search 
for  the  common  ground  that  can  be 
found  only  in  an  atmosphere  of  mutual 
respect.  The  church  must  recognize  that 
peace  cannot  come  at  the  price  of  lives 
and  souls,  but  it  must  also  resist  total  reli- 
gious war.  The  peace  of  Scott's 
"Kingdom  of  Heaven,"  like  the  peace  of 
John  Paul  IPs  church,  is  a  peace  of  part- 
ners who  have  different,  but  interrelated 
visions  of  life. 

In  one  of  the  film's  last  scenes,  the 
victorious  Saladin  tours  his  prize.  On  the 
floor  of  a  Jerusalem  church,  he  finds  a 
cross  that  has  toppled  to  the  ground.  He 
pauses,  picks  it  up  and  places  it  back  on 
the  altar.  The  scene  reflects  well  on 
Saladin,  but  it  reflects  equally  well  on 
Balian,  who  proved  a  worthy  opponent. 
In  our  world,  in  which  an  Islamic  East 
and  a  post-Christian  West  are  reprising 
battles  begun  centuries  ago,  such  a 
begrudging  respect  would  be  welcome 
indeed.  The  truth  is  worth  it. 
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Liberated  by  the  Papacy: 


Two  books  about  a 
pope  with  gravitas 

BY  JOHN  JAY  HUGHES 

IN  AUGUST  1917  POPE  BENEDICT 
XV  proposed  terms  of  peace  to  the 
nations  engaged  in  the  First  World 
War.  Though  so  close  in  content  and 
formulation  to  Woodrow  Wilson's 
Fourteen  Points  of  January  1918  that 
Benedict's  most  recent  biographer,  John 
F.  Pollard,  charges  the  Calvinist  and  noto- 
riously anti-Catholic  American  president 
with  taking  his  inspiration  from  the  pon- 
tiff, the  latter's  proposals  were  spurned 
and  rejected  by  all  the  warring  powers. 
Following  Germany's  defeat,  the  victors 
excluded  the  Holy  See  from  the  Versailles 
Peace  Conference  of  1919.  Had  the  war 
been  concluded  earlier  on  the  basis  of  the 
pope's  proposals,  there  would  have  been 
no  Versailles  Treaty.  Without  its  harsh 
and  punitive  measures  against  Germany, 
Hider  would  have  had  scant  appeal  to  his 
countrymen.  There  might  never  have 
been  a  Second  World  War  or  Holocaust. 

In  April  2005  the  world  witnessed  a 
kind  of  historical  revenge  for  this  missed 
opportunity  as  representatives  of  more 
than  100  nations,  including  three 
American  presidents,  gathered  in  Rome 
for  the  funeral  of  Pope  John  Paul  II. 
Presiding  at  the  funeral  was  the  dean  of 
the  College  of  Cardinals,  Joseph 
Ratzinger,  who  a  fortnight  later,  following 
his  election  as  pope,  would  take  the  name 
of  the  failed  World  War  I  peacemaker. 

Ratzinger  had  been  elected  dean  in 
December  2001,  following  the  resignation 
of  the  previous  dean,  the  African  Cardinal 
Bernard  Gantin  of  Benin.  If  there  was  a 
naker  in  the  conclave  of  2005,  John 
can  correspondent  for  The 
itholic  Reporter — contends  in 
'  ■  '    >i  Benedict  XVI,  his  riveting 
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account  of  the  death  of  John  Paul  II  and 
the  election  of  his  successor,  he  was  a  man 
too  old  to  participate:  Cardinal  Gantin. 
"By  making  way  for  Ratzinger  to  become 
dean  of  the  College,  he  allowed  Ratzinger 
to  tower  over  the  interregnum,  and  the 
momentum  Ratzinger  built  over  those 
two  weeks  proved  to  be  unstoppable." 

That  momentum  was  anything  but 
self-willed.  Benedict  himself  confirmed 
this  when  he  told  German  pilgrims  within 
days  of  his  election  that  when  he  saw  his 


votes  mounting  in  the  conclave,  and  "the 
guillotine  about  to  fall,"  he  had  begged  the 
Lord  to  choose  someone  younger  and  bet- 
ter. Robert  Moynihan,  founder  and  editor 
of  Inside  the  Vatican  magazine,  in  Let 
God's  Light  Shine  Forth,  points  out  that  this 
pattern  is  consistent  with  the  whole  of 
Ratzinger's  life.  He  wanted  to  be  a  schol- 
ar, but  was  compelled  to  be  a  church  offi- 
cial and  administrator. 

Speculating  on  the  identity  of  the  new 
pope  prior  to  the  conclave,  the  Rev. 
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Richard  John  Neuhaus  wrote  in  his 
"Rome  Diary"  that,  once  elected,  "faithful 
Catholics  will  have  no  doubt  that  he  is  the 
choice  of  the  Holy  Spirit."  The  new 
pope's  own  view  is  more  modest.  Asked  in 
1997  whether  the  Holy  Spirit  picks  the 
pope,  Ratzinger  responded:  "I  would  say 
that  the  Spirit  does  not  exactly  take  con- 
trol of  the  affair,  but  rather  like  a  good 
educator.. .leaves  us  much  space,  much 
freedom,  without  entirely  abandoning 
us....  Probably  the  only  assurance  he  offers 
is  that  the  thing  cannot  be  totally  ruined. 
There  are  too  many  contrary  instances  of 
popes  the  Holy  Spirit  would  obviously  not 
have  picked." 

Allen  is  justified,  therefore,  in  claim- 
ing that  when  Ratzinger  was  made  prefect 
of  the  Congregation  for  the  Doctrine  of 
the  Faith  in  1981,  he  was  "the  first  truly 
first-rate  theologian  to  become  the  Pope's 
top  doctrinal  authority  since  St.  Robert 
Bellarmine  in  the  sixteenth  century."  And 
unlike  John  Paul  II,  who  badly  needed  an 
editor  and  whose  ideas,  though  often  elec- 
trifying, were  frequently  expressed  in 
dense  philosophical  prose,  Benedict  is  a 
master  of  the  word,  able  to  make  complex 
ideas  understandable  in  a  simple,  clear 
way.  We  witnessed  this  in  his  homilies:  at 
the  funeral  of  John  Paul  II,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  conclave  and  in  his  first  week  as 
pope. 

I  experienced  Joseph  Ratzinger's 
rhetorical  gifts  myself  40  years  ago.  His 
lectures  at  the  University  of  Miinster 
attracted  not  only  students  but  people 
from  the  town,  who  came  to  hear  him  at 
8:15  a.m.  before  going  to  work.  After 
every  lecture  one  wanted  to  go  into  a 
church  and  pray.  A  regular  attendant  at 
the  lectures  was  a  Protestant  student  from 
South  Africa.  The  Catholic  students  pre- 
dicted his  imminent  conversion:  "Bet 
Ratzinger  fallt  der  stdrkste  Mann  um" 
("Facing  Ratzinger  the  strongest  man  falls 
over.")  Though  intended  as  a  jest,  the 
remark  was  not  so  wide  of  the  mark. 
Decades  later  the  journalist  Peter 
Seewald,  whose  interviews  with  Cardinal 
Ratzinger  led  to  the  books  Salt  of  the  Earth 
and  God  and  the  World,  returned  to  the 
practice  of  the  faith  as  a  result  of  his  con- 
versations with  the  cardinal. 

The  "unstoppable  momentum"  that 
would  propel  Ratzinger  to  Peter's  chair 
started  with  the  reaction  to  his  predeces- 
sor's death.  "Prior  to  John  Paul's  death 


and  funeral,"  Allen  writes,  "it  was  by  no 
means  certain  that  a  towering  personality 
is  what  some  cardinals  were  looking  for  in 
his  successor."  Many  were  ready  to  elect  a 
transitional  pope,  like  John  XXIII  or  John 
Paul  I.  But  popes,  like  American  Supreme 
Court  justices,  frequently  disappoint  the 
hopes  of  those  who  select  them.  John 
XXIII,  who  was  supposed  to  keep  the 
papal  chair  warm,  reading  speeches  writ- 
ten for  him  by  others  until  the  cardinals 
decided  on  a  replacement  for  the  great 
Pius  XII,  shocked  his  electors  by  calling  an 
ecumenical  council.  John  Paul  I  shocked 
them  by  dying  3  3  days  into  his  reign. 

This  time  the  shock  preceded  the  con- 
clave. All  thoughts  of  a  transitional  pope 
were  swept  away  by  the  numbers  of 
mourners,  estimated  at  up  to  three  mil- 
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lion,  most  of  them  young,  who  poured 
into  Rome  and  waited  in  line  for  as  long  as 
1 6  hours  for  the  chance  to  spend  a  few  sec- 
onds walking  past  the  late  pope's  body. 
"Almost  to  a  man,  the  cardinals  were 
stirred  by  what  they  saw  in  the  streets  of 
Rome,"  Allen  writes.  And  not  only  the 
cardinals.  Secular  journalists  too  were  at  a 
loss  to  explain  the  spectacle  unfolding 
before  them.  One  of  them  phoned  me 
from  Rome  two  days  before  the  funeral  to 
ask  for  an  explanation.  I  suggested  that  for 
many  the  pope's  body  was  like  an  eastern 
Orthodox  icon:  a  window  onto  the  eter- 
nal. 

The  funeral  itself,  attended  by  an 
unprecedented  number  of  heads  of  state 
and  other  V.I.P.'s,  representing  widely 
diverse  backgrounds  and  political  out- 
looks, deepened  the  cardinals'  realization 


that  they  must  look  for  a  pope  with  gravi- 
tas,  who  could  command  the  attention  and 
respect  not  only  of  Catholics  but  of  the 
world  at  large. 

Meanwhile,  at  their  daily  meetings 
(general  congregations),  the  cardinals 
experienced  their  dean,  presiding  and 
speaking  in  a  way  that  reassured  them.  He 
knew  them  all.  When  a  cardinal  raised  his 
hand  to  speak,  Ratzinger  called  on  him  by 
name  and  addressed  him  in  his  own  lan- 
guage— or  at  least  in  the  European  lan- 
guage most  familiar  to  that  cardinal.  He 
insisted  that  all  voices  be  heard,  sometimes 
asking  European  cardinals  to  limit  their 
remarks  so  that  colleagues  from  Africa  and 
Asia  could  speak.  He  insisted,  despite  the 
time  this  required,  that  decisions  be  gen- 
uinely collegial.  It  also  helped  that,  as  one 
cardinal  told  Allen,  "Ratzinger  is  in  the 
Curia  but  not  of  the  Curia.  He  came  in  as 
a  cardinal,  and  doesn't  have  the  same  sense 
of  loyalties  and  careerist  logic  that  some 
others  do."  One  European  cardinal  said 
after  the  election:  "I  think  he'll  really  lis- 
ten to  us.  Based  on  what  I  saw  in  this  peri- 
od, I  think  he  will  be  a  surprisingly  colle- 
gial pope." 

It  is  no  secret  that  even  cardinals  who 
greatly  admired  John  Paul  were  unhappy 
with  his  neglect  of  church  governance.  It 
was  this  above  all  that  led  to  the  marked 
increase  in  curial  control  on  the  late 
pope's  watch.  Combined  with  his  poor 
judgment  of  people  (evident  already  in 
Krakow),  this  produced  what  Allen  calls, 
tactfully:  "the  occasionally  low  quality  of 
episcopal  appointments  over  the  last 
twenty-six  years."  (Some,  in  Europe,  were 
disasters.) 

The  Belgian  Cardinal  Godfried 
Daneels  told  Allen  shortly  before  the  con- 
clave: "The  bishops  appointed  by  John 
Paul  II  are  generally  good  pastors  with 
good  hearts,  but  they  lack  intellectual 
depth....  The  intellectual  standard  for 
bishops  has  declined."  Allen  believes  that 
Benedict  will  look  not  so  much  for  "safe" 
candidates  (the  current  criterion),  but  for 
men  of  creativity,  imagination  and  learn- 
ing. If  he  does  so,  he  will  be  taking  seri- 
ously the  teaching  of  Vatican  II:  "Among 
the  more  important  duties  of  bishops  that 
of  preaching  die  Gospel  has  pride  of 
place"  (Lumen  Gentium,  No.  25;  Christus 
Dominus,  No.  12). 

There  is  also  reason  to  expect  that 
Benedict  will  continue  his  predecessor's 
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emphasis  on  social  justice.  An  American 
cardinal  who  breakfasted  with  Ratzinger 
the  second  day  of  the  conclave  told  Allen 
that  the  man  who  within  hours  would 
become  pope  "talked  about  the  situation 
in  Asia  and  Africa. ..he  brought  it  up  him- 
self. He  said  that  he  had  been  moved  lis- 
tening to  bishops  from  the  South."  The 
C.D.F.  condemnation  of  liberation  theol- 
ogy in  1984  was  a  rejection  of  its  depen- 
dence on  Marxism.  But  it  included  this 
caveat:  "This  warning  should  in  no  way  be 
interpreted  as  a  disavowal  of  all  those  who 
want  to  respond  generously  and  with  an 
authentic  evangelical  spirit  to  the  'prefer- 
ential option  for  the  poor'....  [The  church] 
intends  to  struggle,  by  her  own  means,  for 
the  defense  and  advancement  of  the  rights 
of  mankind,  especially  of  the  poor." 

Clearly  Benedict  faces  major  chal- 
lenges. A  Jesuit  theologian  told  Allen 
before  the  conclave  that  the  prospect  of 
Ratzinger's  election  "filled  him  with 
dread."  Allen  writes:  "There  are  two 
groups  that  he  will  need  to  reassure:  the- 
ologians in  the  developed  world,  and  pro- 
gressive Catholic  women."  Both  felt  them- 
selves under  hostile  scrutiny  during 
Ratzinger's  24  years  as  prefect  of  the 
C.D.F. 

Benedict,  however,  has  now  assumed 
a  new  role.  He  is  no  longer  faith's  police- 
man. 1  le  must  now  encourage  and  inspire 
faith.  He  took  up  this  task  in  the  homily  at 
his   installation   Mass   on   April  24. 
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Repeating  John  Paul  IPs  words  on  the 
same  occasion  in  October  1978,  "Do  not 
be  afraid!  Open  wide  the  doors  for 
Christ!"  he  said,  "The  church  is  alive!" 
and  twice  over,  "The  church  is  young." 
He  concluded:  "And  so  today,  with  great 
strength  and  great  conviction,  on  the 
basis  of  long  personal  experience  of  life,  I 
say  to  you,  dear  young  people:  Do  not  be 
afraid  of  Christ!  He  takes  nothing  away, 
and  he  gives  you  everything.  When  we 
give  ourselves  to  him,  we  receive  a  hun- 
dredfold in  return."  This  is  not  the  voice 
we  heard  from  the  prefect  of  the  C.D.F.  Is 
it  not  clear  that  the  papacy,  despite  its 
crushing  burdens,  has  also  been  a  libera- 
tion for  Joseph  Ratzinger? 

Benedict  can  be  counted  on,  however, 
to  continue  the  rejection  of  relativism  he 
articulated  in  his  homily  the  morning  the 
conclave  opened.  "Having  a  clear  faith, 
based  on  the  Creed  of  the  Church,"  he 
told  the  cardinals,  "is  often  labeled  today 
as  a  fundamentalism.  Whereas  relativism, 
which  is  letting  oneself  be  tossed  and 
'swept  along  by  every  wind  of  teaching,' 
looks  like  the  only  attitude  acceptable  to 
today's  standards.  We  are  moving 
towards  a  dictatorship  of  relativism  which 
does  not  recognize  anything  as  certain 
and  which  has  as  its  highest  goal  one's 
own  ego  and  one's  own  desires."  The 
word  "dictatorship"  reflects  Benedict's 
life  experience.  It  was  the  abandonment 
of  clear  taith,  he  believes,  that  led  to  the 
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great  tyrannies  of  the  20th  century: 
Fascism,  Nazism  and  Communism. 

Is  what  Benedict  calls  relativism  so 
different  from  what  John  Henry  Newman 
called  liberalism?  On  being  made  a  cardi- 
nal on  April  27,  1879,  Newman  said:  "For 
thirty,  forty,  fifty  years  I  have 
resisted. ..the  spirit  of  liberalism  in  reli- 
gion...the  doctrine  that  there  is  no  posi- 
tive truth  in  religion  but  that  one  creed  is 
as  good  as  another.. .that  all  are  to  be  tol- 
erated, for  all  are  matters  of  opinion." 

Much  has  been  made  of  Pope 
Benedict's  pessimism.  Underneath,  how- 
ever, is  soaring  optimism.  Let  God's  Light 
Shine  Forth  quotes  some  sentences  from 
Ratzinger  in  1971  that  were  prescient.  "It 
seems  certain  to  me  that  very  hard  times 
await  the  Church.  But  after  the  purifica- 
tions...a  great  strength  will  emanate  from 
a  spiritualized  and  simplified  Church." 
And  in  1993  Ratzinger  told  Robert 
Moynihan:  "I  am  still  certain  that  the 
Lord  prevails  and  that  the  Church  sur- 
vives, not  only  survives,  but  lives  with 
strength  through  all  these  crises.  I  am  in 
this  sense  optimistic,  because  I  am  one 
who  has  the  hope  of  faith." 

Both  of  these  new  books  manifest 
signs  of  the  haste  in  which  they  were  put 
together.  Both  contain  repetitions. 
Neither  has  an  index.  Both  authors  show 
clearly,  however,  that  the  public  image  of 
Joseph  Ratzinger  as  "the  Enforcer"  and 
"the  Panzer  cardinal"  is  a  caricature. 
Those  who  know  him  best  speak  of  his 
willingness  to  listen,  his  modesty  and 
kindness,  his  shy  reserve — and  an  impish 
humor.  Asked  at  the  launch  of  his  mem- 
oirs in  1997  why  the  extensive  account  of 
his  youth  mentioned  no  girlfriends,  the 
cardinal  replied:  "I  had  to  keep  the 
manuscript  to  100  pages." 

"The  pope,"  Allen  writes,  "realizes 
that  people  are  not  convinced  of  the 
Christian  message  on  the  basis  of  doctrinal 
debates.  They  want  to  see  that 
Christianity  is  a  joyful  thing,  a  source  of 
life  and  hope,  that  it  lights  fires  of  love  and 
self-sacrifice."  And  in  the  1985  interview 
which  became  The  Ratzinger  Report  he 
said:  "The  only  really  effective  apologia 
for  Christianity  comes  down  to  two  argu- 
ments, namely:  the  saints  the  Church  has 
produced  and  the  art  which  has  grown  in 
her  womb."  Need  we  look  further  for  an 
explanation  of  the  optimism  that  pervades 
both  of  these  modest  books?  0 
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Mississippi,  Welty  attended  college  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  in  Madison,  and 
then  moved  to  New  York.  Filled  with  con- 
flicting desires  to  be  both  a  part  of  the  big- 
ger world  and  to  fulfill  familial  duties, 
Welty  struggled  with  the  news,  less  than 
six  months  after  her  move  to  New  York, 
that  her  father  was  dying.  Watching  him 
die,  and  watching  her  mother  experience 
her  own  inability  to  save  him,  the  young 
woman  began  to  find  her  voice  amid  the 
love,  grief,  separation  and  loss  that  she  felt 
and  witnessed.  Almost  50  years  later,  she 
wrote,  "I  never  doubted. ..that  imagining 
yourself  into  other  people's  lives  is  exactly 
what  writing  fiction  is." 

Shortly  thereafter,  Welty  returned  to 
the  South  and  settled  into  a  routine  of  car- 
ing for  her  mother  and  writing.  Welty's 
responsibilities  as  her  mother's  caregiver 
bound  her  to  Mississippi  at  a  time  of  tur- 
moil associated  with  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment. Always  liberal  politically,  she  sup- 
ported candidates  who  believed  in  equal 
rights.  Yearning  to  be  more  vocal,  she 
often  felt  silenced  by  the  need  to  ensure 
her  mother's  privacy  and  health  care. 

Yet  she  was  always  connected  to  the 
larger  world.  Robert  Penn  Warren, 
Cleanth  Brooks  and  Katherine  Anne 
Porter  were  early  supporters  of  Welty's 
fiction,  offering  encouragement,  help  with 
publication,  introductions  and  letters  of 
recommendation.  And  just  as  her  literary 
"elders"  (including  William  Faulkner) 
served  as  her  mentors,  she  in  turn  gave  her 
time  to  younger  writers,  including 
Reynolds  Price,  Willie  Morris,  Barry 
Hannah,  James  Whitehead,  Ellen 
Gilchrist  and  Richard  Ford. 

Once  Welty's  literary  reputation  was 
established,  accolades  and  awards  fol- 
lowed, including  a  Guggenheim,  election 
to  the  National  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Letters,  a  Howells  Medal  from  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters, 
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said:  "The  only  really  effective  apologia 
for  Christianity  comes  down  to  two  argu- 
ments, namely:  the  saints  the  Church  has 
produced  and  the  art  which  has  grown  in 
her  womb."  Need  we  look  further  for  an 
explanation  of  the  optimism  that  pervades 
both  of  these  modest  books?  0 
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Eudora  Welty  closed  her  best-selling 
autobiography,  One  Writer's  Beginnings, 
with  the  words:  "As  you  have  seen,  I  am  a 
writer  who  came  of  a  sheltered  life.  A  shel- 
tered life  can  be  a  daring  one  as  well.  For 
all  serious  daring  comes  from  within." 

Originally  opposed  to  the  idea  of  a 
biography,  toward  the  end  of  her  life 
Welty  gave  Suzanne  Marrs,  her  best 
friend  for  18  years,  permission  to  "write 
my  own  account  of  her  life."  Marrs,  who 
had  already  written  two  works  on  the 
author's  life — One  Writers  Imagination: 
The  Fiction  of  Eudora  Welty  and  The  Welty 
Collection — had  access  to  most  of  Welty's 
papers  (some  have  been  sealed  to  preserve 
the  privacy  of  family  members)  and 
Welly's  inner  circle  of  family  and  friends. 
Currently  a  professor  of  English  at 
Millsaps  College  in  Jackson,  Miss., 
Welty's  birthplace  and  home  base,  Marrs 
is  to  be  commended  for  her  impeccable 
research  into  this  "sheltered"  and  "daring" 


Eudora 
Welty 


A  BIOGRAPHY 


existence;  her  biography  is  likely  to 
become  the  touchstone  for  all  scholarly 
discussion  of  Welty's  work  and  life. 

The  image  many  readers  will  have  of 
Welty,  who  was  much  beloved  during  her 
lifetime  (1909-2001),  comes  from  inter- 
views with  Dick  Cavett,  Diane  Sawyer, 
Charles  Kuralt  and  others,  or  from  literary 
events  like  the  Southern  Literary  Festival 
where  Welty,  who  was  fond  of  her  native 
region  of  the  South,  celebrated  various 
milestones.  While  destroying  the  image  of 
Welty  as  provincial,  Marrs's  Eudora  Welty: 
A  Biography  re-enforces  the  image  of 
Welty  as  a  proud  Southerner  who  influ- 
enced many  other  Southern  writers. 

By  local  standards,  the  Weltys  were 
affluent.  Chris  Welty,  Eudora's  father, 
"joined  the  newly  established  Lamar  Life 
Insurance  Company"  during  a  time  when 
Jackson  was  "booming."  The  Weltys  were 
able  to  build  their  first  home  within  two 
blocks  of  the  state  capitol.  Welty's  child- 
hood was  well  documented  with  pho- 
tographs taken  by  her  father  and  placed  in 
albums  by  her  mother,  who  wrote  anecdo- 
tal captions.  Eudora's  parents  had  lost  an 
earlier  child  and  were  very  protective  of 
their  daughter.  There  were  books  in  every 
room  of  the  house,  and  Chessie,  Welty's 
mother,  read  to  her  any  time  of  day. 
Welty  fell  in  love  with  words  as  a  child  and 
began  writing  during  high  school. 

Despite  her  affection  for  her  native 


Mississippi,  Welty  attended  college  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  in  Madison,  and 
then  moved  to  New  York.  Filled  with  con- 
flicting desires  to  be  both  a  part  of  the  big- 
ger world  and  to  fulfill  familial  duties, 
Welty  struggled  with  the  news,  less  than 
six  months  after  her  move  to  New  York, 
that  her  father  was  dying.  Watching  him 
die,  and  watching  her  mother  experience 
her  own  inability  to  save  him,  the  young 
woman  began  to  find  her  voice  amid  the 
love,  grief,  separation  and  loss  that  she  felt 
and  witnessed.  Almost  50  years  later,  she 
wrote,  "I  never  doubted. ..that  imagining 
yourself  into  other  people's  lives  is  exactly 
what  writing  fiction  is." 

Shortly  thereafter,  Welty  returned  to 
the  South  and  settled  into  a  routine  of  car- 
ing for  her  mother  and  writing.  Welty's 
responsibilities  as  her  mother's  caregiver 
bound  her  to  Mississippi  at  a  time  of  tur- 
moil associated  with  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment. Always  liberal  politically,  she  sup- 
ported candidates  who  believed  in  equal 
rights.  Yearning  to  be  more  vocal,  she 
often  felt  silenced  by  the  need  to  ensure 
her  mother's  privacy  and  health  care. 

Yet  she  was  always  connected  to  the 
larger  world.  Robert  Penn  Warren, 
Cleanth  Brooks  and  Katherine  Anne 
Porter  were  early  supporters  of  Welty's 
fiction,  offering  encouragement,  help  with 
publication,  introductions  and  letters  of 
recommendation.  And  just  as  her  literary 
"elders"  (including  William  Faulkner) 
served  as  her  mentors,  she  in  turn  gave  her 
time  to  younger  writers,  including 
Reynolds  Price,  Willie  Morris,  Barry 
Hannah,  James  Whitehead,  Ellen 
Gilchrist  and  Richard  Ford. 

Once  Welty's  literary  reputation  was 
established,  accolades  and  awards  fol- 
lowed, including  a  Guggenheim,  election 
to  die  National  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Letters,  a  Howells  Medal  from  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters, 
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Conversations  with  Southern  Writers,  is  forth- 
coming. 
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the  Gold  Medal  for  Fiction,  the  National 
Medal  for  the  Aits  and  a  Pulitzer  Prize. 
Over  the  course  of  her  lifetime,  she 
received  almost  40  honorary  degrees.  Her 
path  would  cross  with  many  of  the  coun- 
try's best-known  writers,  critics  and  pub- 
lishers. Her  own  remarkable  oeuvre 
includes  novels,  novellas,  essays,  poetry 
and  short  stories. 

But  literary  reputations  have  a  tenden- 
cy to  wax  and  wane.  Eudora  Welty:  A 
Biography  is  cause  to  reread  Welty's  fic- 
tion, with  an  eye  toward  the  ways  in  which 


Welty  influenced  Southern  writing  and 
the  use  of  the  first-person  narrator.  We 
might  also  wish  to  review  what  Welty  had 
to  say  about  racism  and  the  relationships 
between  blacks  and  whites  in  light  of 
Mississippi's  successful  efforts  to  right 
decades-old  injustices.  Toni  Morrison 
once  commented  on  Welty's  willingness 
"to  write  about  black  people  in  a  way  that 
few  white  men  have  ever  been  able  to 
write.  It's  not  patronizing,  not  romanticiz- 
ing— it's  the  way  they  should  be  written 
about."  Pam  Kingsbury 
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One  of  the  most  enduring  images  I  have 
of  my  visit  to  the  Shrine  of  Our  Lady  of 
Guadalupe  in  Mexico  City  in  1999  is 
the  proliferation  of  religious  goods 
booths,  selling  every  conceivable  sou- 
venir or  item  of  devotion,  which  one 
must  pass  in  order  to  reach  the  shrine 
itself.  I  remember  being  troubled  at 
being  subjected  to  this  unabashed  con- 
sumer spectacle  as  a  forced  final  step  in 
my  religious  pilgrimage.  I  wondered 
whether,  if  Jesus  were  there,  he'd  be 
angrily  overturning  the  tables. 

This  sense  many  of  us  have,  and 
perhaps  take  for  granted,  that  such 
commercialization  somehow  debases 
the  religious  reality  of  such  holy  places 
is  the  subject  of  Suzanne  Kaufman's 
Consuming  Visions.  Presenting  us  with 
an  economic  and  cultural  history  of  the 
emergence  of  the  shrine  at  Lourdes  in 
19th-century  France,  she  invites  us  to 
question  our  presumptions  and  seek  to 
"understand  how  commercialized  wor- 
ship offered  rich  possibilities  for 
expressing  faith  and  connecting  with 
the  sacred  in  the  modern  world."  Must 
the  bottling,  sale  and  shipment  of 
Lourdes  water,  the  selling  of  postcards 
and,  indeed,  the  selling  of  the  shrine 
itself  in  any  number  of  conceivable 
forms  (from  devotional  items  to  liquor), 
be  seen  as  a  debasement,  or  can  it  be  an 
enhancement  of  the  religious  reality? 
Didn't  such  items,  Kaufman  proposes, 
allow  pilgrims  to  leave  with  "a  piece  of 
the  sacred,"  helping  them  to  integrate 
faith  with  modern  life? 

The  book  serves  as  an  engaging 
entree  into  the  ways  in  which  the  re- 
appropriated  "traditions"  and  popular 
religiosity  that  the  shrine  spawned  chal- 
lenged the  growing  secularism  and  anti- 
clericalism  of  fin-de-siecle  France.  The 
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Larry  Hollar,  Editor 
Hunger  for  the  Word 

Lectionary  Reflections  on  Food  and  Justice 
Year  B 

We  have  all  experienced  hunger,  whether  it's  a  need 
for  spiritual  guidance  or  physical  nutrition.  Our 
hunger  for  God's  Word  can  benefit  those  needing 
material  sustenance.  God's  Word  calls  us  to  nourish 
the  physically  hungry  and  poor,  just  as  it  nourishes 
our  faith  and  sustains  us  in  our  struggle  for  justice. 

Hunger  for  the  Word  explores  the  Lectionary 
with  a  focus  on  anti-hunger  advocacy,  social 
activism,  and  political  issues  affecting  marginalized 
people.  Using  insights,  images,  and  stories  from 
pastors,  professors,  and  lay  people  who  are  active 
in  anti-hunger  campaigns,  this  ecumenical  book 
offers  connections  to  inequality  issues,  as  well  as 
themes  to  help  in  our  struggle  to  understand  and 
eliminate  injustice.  Hunger  for  the  Word:  Year  B, 
edited  by  Larry  Hollar  of  Bread  for  the  World, 
brings  concern  for  hunger  and  fairness  into  our 
daily  religious  life. 

With  weekly  sermon/homily  reflections,  Hunger 
for  the  Word  is  an  invaluable  resource  for  pastors, 
liturgical  ministers  and  those  interested  in  justice- 
oriented  Bible  study  and  spiritual  growth. 
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media  not  only  became  an  effective 
means  of  promoting  the  shrine,  but  also 
served  as  a  battleground  for  exploring 
the  many  questions  that  the  intersection 
of  faith  and  culture  brought  forth. 
Kaufman  shows  how  the  tension 
between  faith  and  commercialization 
was  a  source  of  tension  both  within  the 
church  and  in  the  larger  political  arena. 
But  she  also  shows  the  savvy  that  shrine 
supporters  demonstrated  in  using  both 
public  spectacle  and  various  forms  of 
publicity  to  draw  more  and  more  pil- 
grims to  the  site. 

Kaufman,  an  associate  professor  of 
history  at  Loyola  University  Chicago,  is 
especially  good  at  showing  how  the 
Lourdes  medical  bureau,  charged  with 
verifying  cures,  was  a  particularly 
inspired  and  effective  means  of  engag- 
ing the  modern  culture.  Under  the 
direction  of  Gustave  Boissarie,  M.D.,  it 
brought  a  scientific  legitimacy  even 
while  debates  raged  as  to  the  authentic- 
ity of  reported  cures.  Kaufman  also 
explores  well  the  complicated  role 
women  played  in  the  shrine's  growth. 
They  made  up  the  majority  of  those 
cured,  prompting  questions,  based  on 
current  psychological  opinions,  of 
whether  the  cures  were  no  more  than 
manifestations  of  hysteria.  As  Kaufman 
sees  it,  the  shrine  also  made  use  of 
them,  turning  them  into  religious 
celebrities  who  achieved  a  certain  spiri- 
tual authority  because  of  the  divine 
grace  they  had  received. 

The  book  finishes  with  a  discussion 
of  the  1943  film  "The  Song  of 
Bernadette,"  noting  that  "the  image  of 
Bernadette  had  been  produced,  repro- 
duced, and  transformed  into  a  ready- 
made  commodity  long  before 
Hollywood  producers  got  their  hands 
on  the  humble  peasant."  True  enough, 
but  this  leap  from  turn-of-the-century 
France  to  World  War  II  Hollywood 
also  suggests  another  value  of  this  book. 
From  it  we  can  see  the  lesson  that  what 
appears  to  be  old-fashioned  tradition, 
when  brought  into  the  light  of  modern 
realities,  might  be  discovered  instead  to 
be  au  courant.  Thus,  the  experience  of 
Lourdes  chronicled  by  Kaufman  might 
hold  answers  for  our  own  day  as  we 
struggle  to  rediscover  our  traditions  in 
the  light  of  postmodern  realities. 

Mark  Mossa 


Classifieds 

Institute 

CASAGRANDE  INTERFAITH  INSTITUTE,  October 
28-30,  2005.  Theme— MORAL  VALUES  viewed 
from  Buddhist,  Christian,  Jewish  and  Muslim  per- 
spectives. Wisdom  House,  Litchfield,  Conn.  (860) 
567-3163;  e-mail:  programs@wisdomhouse.org; 
Web  site:  www.wisdomhouse.org. 

Parish  Missions 

INSPIRING,  DYNAMIC  PREACHING.  Parish  mis- 
sions, faculty  in-service,  retreats  for  religious. 
Web  site:  www.sabbathretreats.org. 

Positions 

DIOCESE  OF  SAN  BERNARDINO.  We  are  a 

dynamic  and  rapidly  growing  diocese  located  in 
the  major  expansion  area  of  southern  California. 
This  growth  has  created  a  need  for  a  creative, 
energetic  and  self-motivated  development  team  to 
develop,  promote  and  implement  our  major  gifts, 
planned  giving  and  ongoing  development  pro- 
grams in  collaboration  with  the  office  of  the  bish- 
op. MANAGER  MAJOR  GIFTS  AND 
PLANNED  GIVING  PROGRAM:  Ideal  candi- 
date will  have  a  proven  track  record  in  the  non- 
profit sector  with  experience  in  developing  and 
nurturing  extensive  networks  of  corporate  and 
individual  donors  and  will  possess  excellent  inter- 
personal and  organizational  skills.  Will  coordinate 
all  activities  within  the  planned  giving  program 
and  develop  comprehensive  plans  for  soliciting 
and  securing  planned  gifts  as  well  as  manage  a 
portfolio  of  major  prospects.  MANAGER  OF 
ONGOING  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMS: 
Successful  candidate  will  have  a  verifiable  track 
record  of  excellent  fund-raising  results.  Will  coor- 
dinate major  annual  fund-raising  events  as  well  as 
research  and  write  grant  applications  to  founda- 
tions, corporations  and  government  hinders.  Will 
oversee  the  maintenance  of  database  records  and 
files  and  coordinate  the  spring  and  fall  combined 
collection.  The  future  holds  great  challenges  and 
opportunities  for  the  church  and  for  the  Diocese 
of  San  Bernardino.  If  you  are  looking  for  a  chance 
to  become  part  of  this  dynamic  and  you  meet  the 
stated  qualifications,  please  send  your  resume  to: 
vturner@sbdiocese.org;  Fax:  (909)  475-5173. 

FIRST  RESORT,  a  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  non- 
profit ministry,  is  searching  for  die  an  individual  to 
lead  their  abstinence  and  sex  education  depart- 
ment. This  program  provides  educational  work- 
shops for  students,  parents  and  all  adults  challeng- 
ing them  to  see  sexual  abstinence,  outside  of  mar- 
riage, as  a  healthy,  intelligent  and  livable  choice. 
Program  development  and  management  experi- 
ence necessary.  College  degree  required,  master's 
degree  in  education,  theology  or  counseling  a  plus. 
Send  resume  to  CaroleF@firstresort.net. 

THE  GRAND  RAPIDS  DOMINICANS  are  seeking  an 
Associate  Director  of  Spirituality  for  the 
Dominican  Center  at  Marywood.  This  fall-time 
position  requires  person  with  strong  team,  leader- 
ship, administrative  and  financial  skills,  who  has 


three  to  five  years'  experience  at  a  retreat/spiritu- 
ality  center.  Spiritual  director  with  eight  to  10 
years'  experience  able  to  teach  in  the  practicum, 
assist  with  training  and  supervision  of  individual 
spiritual  formation  programs  in  a  variety  of  loca- 
tions. Must  be  self-motivated,  high  energy,  a  risk- 
taker,  willing  to  travel,  knowledgeable  in  adult 
learning,  spiritual  classics,  discernment,  spiritual 
and  human  development.  Position  begins  imme- 
diately. Send  resume  and  salary  requirements  to: 
Richard  L.  Jones,  P.H.R.,  Director  of  Human 
Resources,  Grand  Rapids  Dominicans, 
Dominican  Center  at  Marywood,  2025  East 
Fulton  Street,  Grand  Rapids,  MI  49503;  e-mail: 
rjones@grdominicans.org. 

MIDDLE  AND  HIGH  SCHOOL  YOUTH  MINISTER 

sought  by  the  Church  of  the  Assumption, 
Bellingham,  Wash.  Must  be  member  of  Catholic 
faith  community;  have  at  least  four  years  recent 
successful  youth  minister  experience,  BA.  in 
Catholic  thcologv/pastoral  care  or  equivalent; 
demonstrated  ability  to  recruit  and  train  volun- 
teers; ability  to  work  evenings  and  weekends. 
Competitive  salary/excellent  benefits.  Contact 
Donna  Buechele,  (360)  733-1380,  ext.  11,  for 
information  and  application.  Position  open  until 
filled.  E-mail:  donnab@assumption.org. 

RETREAT  HOUSE  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR.  The 

Milford  Spiritual  Center  seeks  a  dynamic 
Executive  Director.  This  Jesuit  retreat  ministry 
serves  over  7,000  retreatants  annually  on  its  37- 
acre  site  overlooking  the  Little  Miami  River  in 
suburban  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  Executive 
Director  works  with  a  wide  variety  of  stakehold- 
ers. Candidates  need  to  be  a  successful  team 
leader  with  at  least  five  years'  managerial  and 
development  experience  and  a  practicing 
Catholic.  A  master's  degree  in  theology  or  reli- 
gious studies  is  desirable.  Salary  and  benefits  are 
commensurate  with  the  position  and  experience. 
A  job  description  is  available  upon  request. 
Candidates  should  forward  resume  and  cover  let- 
ter with  references  by  Sept.  16,  2005,  to: 
Executive  Search  Committee,  Milford  Spiritual 
Center,  5361  S.  Milford  Road,  Milford,  OH 
45150-9746;  e-mail:  milfordspiritualcenter®- 
zoomtown.com;  Web  site:  milfordspiritualcen- 
ter.org. 

Position  Sought 

RETIRED  PRIEST  looking  for  full-time  parish 
work.  In  good  standing  and  good  health.  Call  i 
Father  Joe,  (623)  327-3488. 

Retreat 

BETHANY  RETREAT  HOUSE,  East  Chicago,  Ind., 
offers  private  and  individually  directed  silent  ; 
retreats,  including  30-days,  year-round  in  a 
prayerful  home  setting.  Contact  Joyce  Diltz, 
P.H.J.C.:  Ph:  (219)  398-5047;  e-mail: 
bethanwh@sbcglobal.net;  Web  site:  www.beth- 
anyretreathouse.org. 

Wills  I 

Please  remember  America  in  your  will.  Our  j 
legal  title  is:  America  Press  Inc.,  106  West  56th  j 
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Letters 


Ignatian  Perspective 

The  article  "A  Veteran  Remembers,"  by 
James  R.  Conroy,  S.J.,  (8/1)  offers  an 
excellent  perspective  on  the  war  in  Iraq. 
By  calling  attention  to  the  disproportion- 
ately large  number  of  African-Americans 
and  Hispanics  who  are  serving  and  dying 
there,  he  asks  us  all  to  consider  whether 
or  not  this  really  is  our  nation's  war.  In 
addition,  his  reflections  on  his  experience 
in  Vietnam  (first  as  a  soldier  and  recently 
as  a  pilgrim)  are  the  clearest  examples  I 
have  seen  of  an  "Ignatian"  perspective  on 
one's  own  experience.  If  we  are 
immersed  in  the  work  ot  living  in  the 
present,  it  will  always  be  messy.  I  appre- 
ciate Father  Conroy's  reminder  of  this. 

Thomas  J.  Brennan,  S.J. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Torn  From  a  Heart 

The  painful  memories  of  a  previous  war 
resonate  with  a  current  war  in  Iraq  (8/1). 
Young  soldiers,  far  from  home  and  famil- 
iar surroundings,  fight  a  war  in  which 
there  is  no  front  or  rear  area.  They  suffer 
the  physical  and  psychological  wounds  of 
war.  Our  Iraqi  friends  by  day  have  night 
jobs  that  take  a  heavy  human  toll. 
Perhaps  in  30  to  40  years,  these  young 
veterans  may  have  the  opportunity  for 
reconciliation  and  travel  back  to  Iraq  to 
visit  observation  posts,  forward  operating 
bases  and  heavily  defended  logistical 
areas.  There  are  lessons  to  be  learned 
from  my  generation's  war  in  Vietnam. 
And  there  are  other  lessons  torn  from  a 
soldier's  heart  that  never  change. 

(Chaplain)  Jim  Johnson 
Camp  Liberty,  APO,  Iraq 

Trying  to  Cross 

It  was  like  being  in  New  York  City  again 
as  I  read  "Of  Many  Things"  on  July  18. 
Although  I  have  been  out  of  the  country7 
for  many  years  since  I  have  been  on  mis- 
sion in  the  Philippines,  I  could  easily 
identify  myself  in  youthful  days  walking 
''running)  from  Grand  Central  Terminal 
to  the  Port  Authority  Bus  Terminal.  I 
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remember  being  chided  by  another 
pedestrian  for  trying  to  cross  42nd  Street 
between  Seventh  Avenue  and  Eighth 
Avenue,  and  not  at  the  street  corner. 
Congratulations  to  George  M.  Anderson, 
S.J.,  for  his  fine  description  of 
Manhattanites'  walking  tempo. 

Mary  Clare  Henry,  MM. 

Quezon  City,  Philippines 

Loss  of  Solidarity 

The  editorial  "The  Vanishing  Dream" 
(7/4)  analyzes  why  the  American  dream  is 
vanishing.  Part  of  the  fault  is  the  loss  of 
solidarity  and  the  common  good  on  the 
part  of  corporations  and  their  desire  to 
maximize  profits  at  the  expense  of  the 
workers.  Later  in  the  same  issue,  Terry 
Golway  talks  about  a  soup  kitchen  and 
how  the  corporations  have  been  "like  god- 
parents" to  the  men  and  women  who  are 
served. 

I  mean  no  disrespect,  but  the  world  is 
full  of  rich  people  and  corporations  who 
will  give  funds  and  encourage  volunteers 
to  help  in  the  soup  kitchens.  What  they 
won't  do  is  change  their  policies  to  make 
soup  kitchens  unnecessary.  They  remind 
me  of  how  the  produce  growers  in  Florida 
are  amazed  when  anyone  accuses  them  of 
exploiting  the  migrant  workers.  After  all, 
the\7  give  Christmas  baskets  every  year  to 
the  workers. 

Giving  donations  makes  the  rich  and 
powerful  feel  good — and  allows  them  to 


do  write-offs  on  their  taxes — and  it  is  so 
much  easier  than  paying  workers  better 
wages,  refusing  to  outsource  jobs  and  sup- 
porting increases  in  minimum  wages,  as 
well  as  providing  health  benefits  and  pen- 
sions. 

Soup  kitchens  are  fine,  but  there  is 
something  definitely  wrong  with  a  coun- 
try, with  the  incredible  resources  that  this 
country  has,  if  such  soup  kitchens  are  nec- 
essary for  decades  without  an  end  in  sight. 

When  are  Catholic  parishes  around 
the  country  going  to  hear  about  and 
implement  Catholic  social  teachings? 

Lucy  Fuchs 
Salyersville,  Ky. 

Rich  Body 

The  "Vanishing  Dream"  editorial  (7/4)  is 
excellent  and  addresses  issues  that  must 
be  taken  up  more  vigorously  by  the 
church,  because  they  are  central  to  bring- 
ing about  Jacques  Maritain's  vision  of 
"economic  humanism."  The  editorial 
correcdy  draws  attention  to  Lahore?}} 
Exercens  and  Matthew  25.  There  is  in 
addition  a  rich  body  of  Catholic  philoso- 
phy and  social  thought  that  is  badly 
neglected. 

Your  "What  can  we  do?"  list  omits 
what  is  very  probably  the  single  most 
important  thing  to  be  done  in  the  near 
term:  removal  of  the  formidable  legal 
impediments  in  the  United  States  to 
union  organizing  and  bargaining. 


Without  Guile 


"This  issue's  theme  is  annoying  little  inserts. " 
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I  was  amused  by  the  view  of  a 
recent  subscriber  that  the  editorial  "is 
nothing  more  than  socialist  propagan- 
da." Clearly  he  is  not  very  familiar  with 
socialist  propaganda.  I  wonder  what  his 
reaction  was  or  would  be  to  the  minis- 
ter's peroration  in  Upton  Sinclair's  The 
Jungle. 

John  T.  Joyce 
Swans  Island,  Me. 

Both  Callings 

What  a  refreshing  and  interesting  arti- 
cle by  Greg  Kandra,  "Between 
Newsroom  and  Sanctuary"  (7/18). 
Here's  a  fellow  who  combines  the  best 
of  both  worlds,  in  my  opinion.  He  is 
both  an  experienced  writer  and  produc- 
er at  a  major  news  studio  and  a  candi- 
date for  the  diaconate  in  the  Diocese  of 
Brooklyn.  As  an  English  teacher,  closet 
journalist  and  vowed  religious,  I  can 
identify  with  both  callings. 

Mr.  Kandra  records  with  character- 
istically good  writing  the  reactions  of 
fellow  workers  to  his  many  expressions 
of  his  obvious  and  unabashed  claim  to 
his  Catholic  religion.  Indeed,  I  agree 
with  him  when  he  says  that  part  of  his 


ministry  and  perhaps  future  work  as  an 
ordained  deaqon  "might  be  continuing 
to  stand  astride  two  disparate  worlds:  to 
be  a  living  example  and,  somehow,  a 
contradiction." 

It  is  good  that  Mr.  Kandra  is  so 
respected  in  his  field  there  in  the  "stu- 
dio," for  he  has  a  rare  opportunity  to  be 
"real"  in  an  often  unreal  place.  I  wish 
him  well.  I'm  just  a  little  bit  envious, 
because  I,  too,  love  to  write  and  I  love 
to  share  my  faith.  In  a  somewhat  shel- 
tered environment,  I  cannot  hope  to 
enjoy  such  captive  audiences  as  Greg 
Kandra  can  reach. 

Barbara  Bradley,  S.S.J. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Most  Important 

I  welcome  the  challenge  to  priests  and 
deacons  "in  exploring  with  their  con- 
gregations the  church's  identity  and 
mission  as  peacemakers"  in  "The 
Diaconate  of  Peace,"  by  Drew 
Christiansen,  S.J.,  (7/18).  I  would  also 
agree  that  preaching  peace  from  our 
parish  pulpits  is  a  most  difficult  task. 
However,  in  light  of  our  country's 
ongoing  war  in  Iraq,  can't  we  at  least 
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Now  order 
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Cassettes 


Tfie  first  "teach-y our  self 
program  to  help 
communicate 
with  Hispanic 
parishioners. 

Pastoral  Spanish 

With  this  unique  audio/book  course,  priests 
and  laypersons  can  learn  the  essentials  of 
Spanish  and  the  specialized  vocabulary  and 
expressions  needed  in  celebrating  the  Mass, 
conducting  conversations  on  specific  pastoral 
subjects,  and  developing  homilies  on  topics  of 
relevance  to  Hispanic  Americans. 

Developed  by  Rev  Romuald  Zantiia 
and  Professor  Karen  Eberle-McCarthy  , 
this  course  is  voiced  by  native  Spanish  speak- 
ers. No  previous  knowledge  of  Spanish  is 
required  12  CD's  or  cassettes  (12  hr.)  and 
two  books  of  148  and  112  pages,  $225 
(CT  residents  add  sales  tax)  Full  three- 
week  money-back  guarantee  To  place  your 
order,  Call  toll-free  1-800-243-1234, 
toll-free  fax  1-888-453-4329  Ask  for  a 
free  copy  of  our  new  52-page  Whole  World 
Language  Catalog  offering  courses  in  103 
languages.  Our  33rd  year. 
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Ministry  of  Money  provides  opportunities 
for  persons  at  all  economic  levels  to 
examine  the  impact  of  money  and 
possessions  on  their  lives,  to  discern 
God's  will  for  their  lives  and  their 
financial  resources,  and  to  discover  how 
the  joyful  liberation  of  sharing  those 
resources  can  lead  them  into  the  very 
heart  of  God. 

2005  Money  &  Faith  Retreats 
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Nov  11-12  •  Milwaukee,  Wl 

2005  Special  Topic  Retreats 
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Sr.  Jose  Hobday:  "The  Global 
Impact  of  Our  Living  Simply" 
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"Living  Faithfully  in  a  Global 
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Michelle  Tooley 

2005  Pilgrimages  of  Reverse 
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November  2-16  •  Ethiopia 
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The  Word 

Servant  of  the  People  of 

God 

Twenty-first  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (A),  Aug.  21,  2005 

Readings:  Is  22:19-23;  Ps  138:1-3,  6„8;  Rom  11:33-36;  Mt  16:13-20 

Oh,  the  depth  of  the  riches  and  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God  (Rom  11:33) 


IT  IS  THE  MIDDLE  of  the  summer. 
Most  people  are  thinking  about  vaca- 
tions, yet  the  readings  would  have  us 
look  at  leadership.  Isaiah  reports  on 
the  transfer  of  leadership;  Matthew 
recounts  the  initial  bestowal  of  it.  It  is 
clear  that  Jesus  is  talking  about  religious 
leadership.  At  first  glance,  one  might  think 
that  Isaiah  is  referring  only  to  the  political 
realm.  But  those  in  office  in  ancient  Israel 
had  political  and  religious  responsibilities, 
so  we  can  say  that  both  readings  address 
religious  leadership. 

Religious  leadership  is  a  sacred  trust. 
Both  ancient  Israel  and  early  Christianity 
insisted  on  this.  Today's  readings  indicate 

oianne  bergant,  c.s.a.,  is  professor  of  bib- 
lical studies  at  Catholic  Theological  Union 
in  Chicago. 


that  the  religious  leader  is  appointed  by 
God  and  is  accountable  to  God.  Because 
Shebna  did  not  faithfully  fulfill  his  charge, 
he  was  relieved  of  his  responsibilities,  and 
they  were  given  to  Eliakim.  When  Jesus 
appointed  Peter  the  rock  upon  which  the 
church  would  be  built,  he  very  clearly  stat- 
ed: '7  will  build  my  church." 

Though  it  is  certainly  a  position  of 
honor,  religious  leadership  of  the  people 
of  God  is  primarily  a  sacred  trust.  This  is 
not  primarily  because  of  the  leadership 
itself,  but  because  the  people  are  a  sacred 
people.  The  biblical  tradition  maintains 
that  good  religious  leaders  are  really  ser- 
vants of  the  people.  They  take  their  posi- 
tions and  responsibilities  seriously, 
because  the  people  of  God  deserve  the 
best  that  they  have  to  offer. 

The  symbolism  in  these  readings 


should  not  be  lost.  In  the  first  reading,  the 
robe  and  the  sash  indicate  that  Eliakim  has 
been  invested  with  authority.  The  key 
symbolizes  jurisdiction,  and  the  tent  peg  is 
a  sign  of  stability.  The  Gospel  reading 
includes  no  account  of  an  investiture,  but 
we  find  other  symbolism  there.  Stability  is 
expressed  by  the  familiar  play  on  words: 
Peter  (Petros)  is  the  rock  (pe'tra)  upon 
which  Jesus  builds  the  church.  Peter  is  also 
endowed  with  the  power  of  the  keys.  His 
responsibility,  however,  is  not  principally 
managerial,  as  was  Eliakim's,  but  juridical. 


ask  how  this  war  is  affecting  Iraqi 
Catholics  in  their  parish  life?  Can't  we 
raise  questions  about  why  our  church 
teachings  have  traditionally  been  appre- 
hensive of  preventive  wars?  Can't  we  ask 
how  our  country  could  better  resolve 
future  conflicts  within  our  world  family?  It 
is  not  too  late  to  preach  peace  when  war  is 
at  hand.  As  Catholics  and  American  citi- 
zens, we  have  the  twin  gifts  of  faith  and 
citizenship.  Asking  the  tough  questions  in 
our  parish  churches  could  be  our  most 
important  task  as  U.S.  Catholics  today. 

David  J.  Suley 
Silver  Spring,  Md. 

No  Substitute 

I  enjoved  reading  "New  and  Aicient 
Beaut;/,"  by  Emilie  Griffin  (7/18),  which 
recommended  spiritual  books  to  inspire 
our  everyday  lives.  But  I  would  advise 
Ronald  Rolheiser,  O.M.I.,  to  rethink  his 


advice  to  young  parents  diat  "an  hour 
with  babies  in  their  playpen  is  a  worthy 
substitute  to  an  hour  of  private  daily 
prayer,"  and  that  "young  children,  and 
their  way  of  interrupting,  can  create  a 
true  spiritual  environment."  Obviously, 
Father  Rolheiser  never  raised  a  houseful 
of  children.  If  he  did,  he  would  realize 
diat  allowing  the  interruptions  to  create  a 
spiritual  environment  is  possible  only 
when  parents  make  time  for  daily  private 
prayer.  There  is  no  substitute! 

Angela  M.  Belsole 
Mt.  Vernon,  N.Y. 

What  Goes  Up  Can  Also  Go  Down 

I  am  flabbergasted  by  this  statement  in 
Tony  Ensenada's  letter  (8/1):  "There  is 
no  systematic,  structural  or  societal 
impediment  to  anyone  improving  his 
financial  situation  in  the  United  States."  I 
have  assisted  former  prison  inmates  who 


have  gone  through  more  than  100  job 
applications  before  landing  even  a  mini- 
mum-wage position.  I  have  seen  solidly 
middle  class  and  upper-middle  class  peo- 
ple in  their  late  40's  or  early  50's  lose 
their  good  jobs  because  of  a  business 
closing  or  moving  or  consolidating  and 
struggle  for  up  to  a  year  to  get  a  job  at 
much  less  than  they  made  before — not  to 
mention  people  and  their  families  who 
suffer  serious  physical  or  mental  health 
problems.  With  their  best  efforts,  people 
not  only  go  up  economically,  they  also  go 
down.  Bad  things  still  happen  to  good 
people.  Capitalism  has  always  been  a 
chancy  economic  system,  more  so  in 
recent  times.  That's  why  we  will  always 
need  a  social  safety  net  of  some  kind  in 
order  to  provide  for  a  measure  of  life,  lib- 
erty and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

Ken  Smits,  O.F.M.Cap. 
Madison,  Wis. 
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In  a  sense,  Peter  has  a  special  role  in  inter- 
preting the  Law  for  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity. 

These  readings  exhibit  an  eschatolog- 
ical  tone.  Eliakim  was  the  son  of  Hilkiah, 
the  high  priest  who  found  the  copy  of  the 
Law  in  the  Temple  at  the  time  of  Josiah  (2 
Kgs   22:8).  This   discovery  launched 


Josiah's  reform.  The  founding  of  the 
church  also  launched  a  renewal.  The 
church  is  more  than  the  company  of  the 
"renewed  people."  It  is  the  agent  of  God's 
renewal  of  the  entire  world. 

Realization  of  this  mystery  caused 
Paul  to  break  out  into  the  praise  we  hear 
in  the  reading  from  Romans.  He  marvels 


The  Price  of  Fidelity 

Twenty-second  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (A),  Aug.  28,  2005 

Readings:  Jer  20:7-9;  Ps  63:2-6,  8-9;  Rom  12:1-2;  Mt  16:21-27 

It  becomes  like  afire  burning  in  ??/y  heart  (Jer  20:9) 


NOBODY  wants  to  suffer. 
Every  living  being  cringes 
from  pain.  It  is  almost  as  if  we 
have  within  us  a  driving  force 
to  run  away  from  it.  And  then  we  come 
across  readings  like  today's  that  admonish 
us  "to  offer  [our]  bodies  as  a  living  sacri- 
fice." They  seem  to  call  us  to  act  against 
our  very  nature.  In  the  past,  such  passages 
bolstered  a  spirituality  that  claimed,  "The 
more  severe  the  physical  deprivation  the 
greater  will  be  the  spiritual  benefits."  In 
the  recent  past,  we  have  come  to  realize 
that  such  notions  fail  to  grasp  the  good- 
ness of  our  corporeality,  and  they  misun- 
derstand the  biblical  injunction. 

Today's  readings  exhort  us  to 
embrace  God's  invitation  to  intimacy 
regardless  of  the  cost;  they  do  not  urge 
us  simply  to  suffering  in  itself.  The 
touching  depiction  of  Jeremiah  makes 
this  clear.  He  did  not  want  to  be  a 
prophet  in  the  first  place  (Jer  1:6).  He 
acquiesced,  only  to  find  that  his  words, 
which  were  really  God's  words,  would 
not  be  heeded.  The  personal  derision 
and  humiliation  that  he  endured 
prompted  him  to  resolve  never  again  to 
speak  out.  But  the  word  of  God  within 
him  would  not  be  stilled.  Like  a  burning 
fire  within  him,  it  flared  out.  Jeremiah 
did  not  seek  suffering.  It  was  the  price  he 
was  forced  to  pay  for  being  faithful  to  his 
mission.  He  suffered  because  his  compa- 
triots were  hard-hearted  and  refused  to 
accept  God's  message. 

In  the  Gospel,  the  disciples  are  called 
to  follow  Jesus.  Like  others  who  came  to 
see  him,  they  are  inflamed  by  his  words 
and  captivated  by  his  miraculous  powers. 


In  today's  reading,  Jesus  shows  them  the 
other  side  of  what  it  means  to  be  a  disci- 
ple: 'Deny  yourself;  take  up  your  cross 
and  follow  me.'  Here  too  the  issue  is 
fidelity  to  one's  call,  not  suffering  in 
itself.  The  disciples  are  told  that  if  they 
want  to  follow  Jesus,  they  must  be  will- 
ing to  accept  the  same  kind  of  rejection 
that  he  was  enduring  and  pay  the  price 
that  he  was  willing  to  pay. 

Now  we  are  able  to  understand 
Paul's  admonition  "to  offer  your  bodies 
as  a  living  sacrifice."  Suffering  or  sacri- 
fice might  be  required  of  us  as  we 
respond  faithfully  to  our  call  as  disciples. 
This  should  not  surprise  us,  because  sac- 
rifice is  often  the  price  we  pay  for  fideli- 
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at  the  unsearchable  ways  of  God,  who 
time  and  again  has  stepped  into  our  lives 
with  saving  grace.  It  is  God  who  initiates 
renewal,  and  it  is  God  who  calls  some  to 
lead  God's  people  in  that  renewal. 
Leadership  is  certainly  a  sacred  trust,  not 
to  be  taken  lightly,  either  by  those  who 
lead  or  by  those  who  are  led. 


ty  to  our  calling  in  life.  Parents  know  this 
quite  well.  Their  willingness  to  give  their 
lives  for  their  children  can  be  like  fire 
burning  in  their  hearts.  This  is  true 
about  any  kind  of  commitment.  Our 
calling  does  not  always  come  from  the 
outside.  Sometimes  God  places  a  desire 
that  burns  from  deep  within  one's  heart. 

As  we  strive  to  respond  faithfully  to 
our  calling,  Paul's  words  take  on  pro- 
found meaning:  "Be  transformed  by  the 
renewal  of  your  mind,  that  you  may  dis- 
cern what  is  the  will  of  God,  what  is 
good  and  pleasing  and  perfect." 

Dianne  Bergant 

Praying  With  Scripture 

•  Is  your  own  leadership  characterized 
by  control  of  the  situation  or  by  ser- 
vice of  others? 

•  In  what  ways  have  you  responded  to 
God's  call  in  your  life? 

•  Pray  that  you  may  be  willing  and 
able  to  pay  the  price  that  fidelity 
might  exact  of  you. 
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from  America  editor, 

James  Martin,  S J. 


The  Mass — the  central  act  of  Catholic 
worship — can  be  a  richer  experience 
for  everyone,  as  shown  in  these  popu- 
lar essays  derived  from  America  magazine.  The 
contributors,  highly  accomplished  liturgists, 
examine  the  roles  of  all  the  people  involved 
in  the  Mass — the  congregation,  presider,  dea- 
cons, lectors,  musicians,  eucharistic  ministers, 
ministers  of  hospitality — and  offer  a  wealth  of 
ctical  advice  to  deepen  Catholics'  apprecia- 
of  the  Mass. 
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JAMES  MARTIN,  S.J.  is  an  associate 
editor  of  America  magazine,  the  national 
Catholic  weekly.  He  is  the  author  of  In 
Good  Company. 
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Christopher  W.  Steck  and 
Edward  T.  Oakes 
on  an  influential 
20th-century  theologian 


Tompkins  square  park  stands  out 
as  one  of  the  larger  parks  of 
low  er  Manhattan:  10  whole 
acres — remarkable  in  a  city 
cramped  for  space.  On  weekend  after- 
noons, I  sometimes  walk  over  to  admire 
the  beauty  of  the  park's  trees  and  marvel 
at  the  diversity  of  the  people  who  gather 
there,  well-off  and  poor,  of  varied  racial 
and  ethnic  origins. 

But  just  steps  away,  eater-cornered 
from  the  park's  entrance,  at  number  103 
Avenue  A,  is  the  apartment  building  where 
Julius  and  Ethel  Rosenberg  lived  in  the 
1940's  with  their  two  young  children.  A 
newspaper  photo  of  the  Rosenbergs,  taken 
during  their  trial  on  espionage  charges 
after  the  Second  World  War,  shows  them 
near  a  court  house. 

They  are  conservatively  dressed  in  win- 
ter clothes,  with  Ethel  wearing  the  kind  of 
small  hat  popular  at  the  time.  She  looks 
directly  at  the  camera,  while  Julius, 
bespectacled, 
stares  straight 
ahead.  Both  bear 
themselves  with 
dignity,  though 


Of  Many  Things 


Kayton's  Radical  Walking  Tours  of  New 
York  City.  Like  other  parents  of  young 
children,  they  would  often  have  taken 
their  own  two  to  play  among  the  park's 
walks  and  grassy  areas,  where  many  con- 
tinue to  go  for  relaxation. 

It  is  the  kind  of  park  that  attracts  fami- 
lies, with  lots  of  space  and  benches  for 
resting.  Where  in  Tompkins  Square  Park 
might  the  Rosenberg  children  have  most 
liked  to  play?  Surely  one  of  they-  favorite 
spots  might  have  been  the  cobblestoned 
central  area,  with  a  large  elm  tree  in  the 
middle. 

Partly  encircled  by  wooden  benches, 
that  central  area  serves  as  a  gathering 
place  for  young  and  old  alike.  I  once 
watched  a  Hare  Krishna  group  in  saffron- 
colored  robes  chanting  there  in  front  of  a 
dozen  spectators  on  folding  chairs.  Later, 
a  long  line  formed  as  they  served  a  sub- 
stantial meal  of  chicken,  rice  and  condi- 
ments— free  of  charge,  though  a  container 
for  donations  sat  on  one  end  of  the  table. 

A  plaque  on 
the  elm  tree  in 
the  middle 
informs  us  that  it 


you  sense  their 

weariness.  They  appear  young.  In  fact, 
they  were  only  in  their  mid-30's  at  the 
time  of  their  execution,  on  June  19,  1953, 
at  Sing  Sing,  the  grim  prison  on  the  banks 
of  the  Hudson  River  north  of  New  York 
City. 

Their  deaths  shocked  many,  even 
among  those  who  believed  them  guilty. 
They  were,  after  all,  the  parents  of  two 
young  children.  But  part  of  the  horror  also 
lay  in  the  fact  that  their  executions  were 
carried  out  almost  simultaneously. 
Witnesses  described  both  Julius  and  Ethel 
as  remarkably  composed.  Indeed,  on  arriv- 
ing at  the  death  chamber,  Ethel  kissed  the 
prison  matron  on  the  cheek.  She  was 
placed  in  the  electric  chair  shortly  after 
her  husband's  lifeless  body  had  been 
removed.  But  then,  in  an  especially  grue- 
some turn  of  events,  one  account  tells  us 
that  once  Ethel  was  strapped  into  the 
chair,  the  executioner  had  to  throw  the 
switch  that  controlled  the  surge  of  elec- 
tricity not  once,  but  five  times,  "because 
the  leather  cap  with  the  electrodes  was  too 
large  for  her  head." 

Now,  whenever  I  pass  the  Rosenbergs' 
former  home  in  the  modest  six-story  yel- 
low brick  apartment  house  on  Avenue  A, 
with  its  fire  escapes  in  front,  they  come  to 
mind.  I  learned  that  this  was  their  resi- 
dence only  by  chance,  on  reading  Bruce 


was  there,  in  the 
fall  of  1966,  that  the  followers  of  the 
Society  for  Krishna  Consciousness  assem- 
bled for  their  first  outdoor  gathering. 
With  them  was  the  poet  Alan  Ginsberg. 
Their  chanting  is  always  prayerful,  a  help- 
ful balm  as  I  think  about  the  Rosenbergs' 
former  presence  at  that  spot  with  their 
children. 

Capital  punishment  is  still  practiced  in 
the  United  States,  but  perhaps  not  forever. 
Polls  show  that  public  support  has  been 
dropping.  As  Holy  Week  began  last 
spring,  moreover,  the  U.S.  bishops 
announced  their  Catholic  Campaign  to 
End  the  Use  of  the  Death  Penalty.  In 
launching  it,  Cardinal  Theodore 
McCarrick,  of  Washington,  D.C.,  pointed 
out,  "Human  life  is  a  gift  from  God  that  is 
not  ours  to  take  away."  The  bishops'  vari- 
ous documents  opposing  capital  punish- 
ment have  been  in  circulation  for  years, 
but  only  lately  are  the  bishops  putting 
their  full  weight  into  emphasizing  the  doc- 
uments' abolition  message. 

That  campaign  is  well  under  way,  with  a 
special  Web  site  created  to  make  its  thrust 
widely  known:  www.usccb.org/sdwp/na- 
tional/deathpenalty.  As  individual  states  con- 
tinue to  abolish  the  use  of  capital  punish- 
ment, one  can  hope  that  grim  scenes  like  the 
one  at  Sing  Sing  in  1953  will  be  never  be 
repeated.  George  M.  Anderson,  S.J. 
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Cover  Hans  Urs  von  Balthasar,  one  of 
Pope  Benedict  XVTs  favorite  theolo- 
gians, is  depicted  in  this  portrait  by 
Frederick  H.  Carlson.  Balthasar's  life 
and  legacy  are  discussed  in  this  issue. 

Editor's  Note  Gerard  Quigley,  long- 
time illustrator  for  America,  passed 
away  on  July  17.  May  he  rest  in  peace. 
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Editorial 


The  Patriot 
Act  and  Civil 
Liberties 

A HANDFUL  OF  THE  PROVISIONS  of  the  USA 
Patriot  Act  are  set  to  expire — or  "sunset" — 
on  Dec.  3 1 ,  and  Congress  is  therefore  con- 
sidering which  of  them  to  re-authorize. 
President  Bush  wants  the  entire  act  to  be 
made  permanent,  contending  that  it  has  made  the  United 
States  safer  in  the  wake  of  the  terrorist  attacks  of  Sept.  1 1, 
2001.  Those  attacks  led  to  the  act's  passage  only  45  days 
later,  after  virtually  no  debate.  That  haste  has  led  to  what 
some  civil  rights  advocates  consider  a  loss  to  the  checks  and 
balances  of  power  guaranteed  under  the  Constitution,  with 
too  much  of  the  power  now  in  the  hands  of  the  executive 
branch. 

The  full  and  ponderous  tide  of  the  act  is  Uniting  and 
Strengthening  America  by  Providing  Appropriate  Tools 
Required  to  Intercept  and  Obstruct  Terrorism.  But  a  num- 
ber of  the  tools  made  available  in  its  342  pages  have  raised 
concerns  that  their  use  has  negatively  affected  our  civil  lib- 
erties. The  impact  is  especially  evident  in  changes  in  crimi- 
nal and  intelligence  laws  that  allow  the  federal  government 
greater  authority  in  regard  to  surveillance  and  monitoring. 
Section  213,  for  instance,  generally  referred  to  as  the  sneak 
and  peek  provision,  allows  police  to  enter  and  search  a 
home  without  informing  the  occupants  beforehand.  There 
is  no  sunset  provision  to  this  section.  Critics  see  it  as 
undermining  the  heart  of  the  Fourth  Amendment,  which 
states  that  "the  right  of  people  to  be  secure  in  their  per- 
sons, houses,  papers  and  effects,  against  unreasonable 
searches  and  seizures  shall  not  be  violated." 

Another  troubling  aspect  of  the  act  concerns  immi- 
grants, especially  those  from  Arab,  Muslim  and  South 
Asian  countries.  Senator  Russ  Feingold  (Democrat  of 
Wisconsin),  the  only  senator  who  opposed  the  rapid  and 
debate-free  passage  of  the  act,  has  expressed  special  con- 
cern over  the  immigrants  issue.  On  Oct.  25,  2002,  he 
pointed  out  that  the  government's  new  powers  "may  fall 
most  heavily  on  a  minority  of  our  population  who  already 
feel  particularly  acutely  the  pain  of  this  [kind  of]  discrimi- 
nation." And  indeed,  they  have. 


David  Cole,  a  professor  at  the  Georgetown  Law  Center 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  has  also  expressed  concern  over 
aspects  of  the  Patriot  Act  that  adversely  affect  foreign 
nationals.  He  told  America,  for  instance,  of  a  provision 
that  gives  the  attorney  general  the  power  to  incarcerate  for- 
eign nationals  without  being  obliged  to  prove  them  danger- 
ous or  a  threat  to  the  nation's  security  or  a  flight  risk. 
Another  provision  allows  them  to  be  denied  entry  to  the 
United  States  because  of  statements  they  made  in  the  past. 
Thus,  the  government  used  the  act's  immigration  provi- 
sions to  bar  entry  to  a  Nicaraguan,  Maria  Tellez,  who  had 
been  invited  to  teach  at  Harvard.  In  an  article  in  The 
Nation,  Professor  Cole  wrote  that  she  was  denied  because 
of  her  association  in  the  1980's  with  the  Sandinistas. 

Also  troubling  is  the  library  provision,  which  allows  the 
government  to  monitor  in  secret  not  just  libraries,  but  all 
entities  that  keep  records,  including  video  store  and  book- 
store user  records.  Attorney  General  Alberto  Gonzales 
claimed  this  past  April  that  the  library  provision  has  never 
been  implemented.  But  in  a  recent  study,  the  American 
Library  Association  found  that — although  not  directly  asso- 
ciated with  the  Patriot  Act — federal  investigators  were  seek- 
ing information  about  library  users  to  a  far  greater  extent 
than  the  Justice  Department  has  acknowledged.  The  House 
voted  on  June  1 5  to  block  the  library  provision.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  what  steps  the  Senate  will  take.  It  is  possible  that 
revisions  will  be  made  not  only  to  this  provision,  but  also  to 
sneak  and  peak  provisions  and  those  that  condone  various 
forms  of  wiretapping  now  permitted  by  the  act. 

WE  ARE  NOT  CALLING  FOR  ABANDONING  THE  ACT,  especially 

not  in  the  wake  of  the  terrorist  attacks  in  London  on  July 
7.  What  is  needed,  as  Professor  Cole  told  America,  is 
"fixing  some  of  the  broader  and  more  sweeping  provi- 
sions, and  restoring  some  notion  of  checks  and  balances 
in  the  fight  against  terrorism."  Besides,  he  added,  many 
of  the  abuses  committed  in  the  name  of  the  war  on  terror 
have  taken  place  entirely  apart  from  the  sanctions  of  the 
Patriot  Act  itself.  The  ongoing  detention  incommunica- 
do of  prisoners  at  the  naval  base  at  Guantanamo  Bay  is 
one  example,  and  details  of  alleged  mistreatment  there 
continue  to  emerge.  Military  doctors  there,  it  was  recent- 
ly reported,  have  been  found  to  be  aiding  interrogators  in 
exploiting  detainees'  fears  and  stress  levels  as  a  means  of 
gathering  intelligence — procedures  that  clearly  violate 
the  most  basic  concepts  of  medical  ethics.  The  terrorist 
attacks  should  not  be  taken  as  justification  for  trampling 
upon  the  human  rights  of  Americans  or  foreigners.  Basic 
human  rights  are  universal  in  scope. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


Roberts  Nominated  to  Supreme  Court 


Judge  John  G.  Roberts,  50,  was  nominated 
to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  on  July  19  by 
President  George  W.  Bush,  who  called 


with  his  family  to  Long  Beach,  hid., 
when  he  was  in  elementary  school.  There 
he  attended  Catholic  elementary  and 


Judge  John  G.  Roberts  and  his  family  with  President  Bush. 

him  "a  man  of  extraordinary  accomplish- 
ment and  ability"  who  has  "a  good  heart." 
Roberts  has  been  a  judge  of  the  federal 
appeals  court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  two  years,  after  working  in 
private  practice  in  Washington  and  as  a 
U.S.  deputy  solicitor  general  from  1989 
to  1993.  In  private  practice  and  at  the 
Justice  Department,  he  regularly  wrote 
briefs  on  cases  before  the  Supreme  Court 
and  has  argued  cases  there  dozens  of 
times. 

A  native  of  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  he  moved 


high  schools  before  going  on  to  earn 
undergraduate  and  law  degrees  from 
Harvard.  His  wife,  Jane  Sullivan  Roberts, 
also  an  attorney,  graduated  from  Holy 
Cross  College  and  Georgetown 
University's  law  school.  She  is  a  member 
of  the  board  of  governors  of  the  John 
Carroll  Society,  a  Catholic  lay  organiza- 
tion that  sponsors  the  annual  Red  Mass  in 
the  Archdiocese  of  Washington  before  the 
opening  of  the  Supreme  Court  term.  The 
Robertses,  who  have  two  children,  John 
and  Josephine,  live  in  Chevy  Chase,  Md. 


Data  Supports  Design  in  Evolution,  Says  Cardinal 


Any  evolutionary  position  that  denies  the 
"overwhelming  evidence  for  design  in 
biology  is  ideology,  not  science"  and 
incompatible  with  Catholic  teaching,  said 
Cardinal  Christoph  Schonborn  of 
Vienna.  Many  scientists  want  "to  avoid 
the  overwhelming  evidence  for  purpose 
and  design  found  in  modern  science,"  he 
said  in  an  article  on  the  op-ed  page  of 
The  New  York  Times  on  July  7. 
"Scientific  theories  that  try  to  explain 
away  the  appearance  of  design  as  the 


result  of  'chance  and  necessity'  are  not 
science  at  all,  but,  as  John  Paul  put  it,  an 
abdication  of  human  intelligence,"  he 
wrote,  quoting  the  late  Pope  John  Paul 
II.  Pope  Benedict  XVI  holds  the  same 
position  as  his  predecessor,  said  Cardinal 
Schonborn.  The  article  did  not  discuss 
the  current  debate  in  the  United  States 
over  some  local  public  school  boards  that 
want  science  classes  to  incorporate  views 
holding  that  creation  is  the  result  of  an 
intelligent  design. 


The  cardinal's  essay  was  submitted  to 
The  Times  by  Creative  Response 
Concepts,  a  public  relations  firm  in 
Virginia  that  represents  the  Discovery 
Institute  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  which  pro- 
motes intelligent  design,  the  idea  that  the 
variety  and  complexity  of  life  on  earth 
cannot  be  explained  except  through  the 
intervention  of  a  designer  of  some  sort. 

Three  prominent  U.S.  scientists  have 
asked  Pope  Benedict  XVI  to  reaffirm  the 
compatibility  of  evolution  with  the 
Catholic  faith  in  light  of  the  article,  hi  his 
article,  the  cardinal  "appeared  to  danger- 
ously redefine  the  church's  view  on  evo- 
lution," they  said.  The  three  scientists  are 
Lawrence  Krauss,  professor  of  physics 
and  astronomy  at  Case  Western  Reserve 
University  in  Cleveland;  Francisco  Ayala, 
professor  of  evolutionary  biology  and 
philosophy  at  the  University  of 
California-Irvine;  and  Kenneth  Miller, 
professor  of  biology  at  Brown  University 
in  Providence,  R.I.  In  the  article  Cardinal 
Schonborn  wrote,  "Evolution  in  the 
sense  of  common  ancestry  might  be  true, 
but  evolution  in  the  neo-Darwinian 
sense — an  unguided,  unplanned  process 
of  random  variation  and  natural  selec- 
tion— is  not." 


Synod  Document  Stresses 
Dignity  of  Eucharist 

Because  Christ  is  truly  present  in  the 
Eucharist,  the  sacrament  must  be  treat- 
ed with  dignity,  shared  only  by  those 
who  hold  the  same  faith  and  lead  to 
efforts  to  spread  the  Gospel,  said  the 
working  document  for  the  next  meeting 
of  the  World  Synod  of  Bishops.  The 
document,  which  will  form  the  depar- 
ture point  for  discussions  at  the  synod 
on  Oct.  2-23,  was  released  on  July  7  at 
the  Vatican.  The  theme  of  the  synod  is 
"The  Eucharist:  Source  and  Summit  of 
the  Life  and  Mission  of  the  Church." 
The  document's  observations  about 
how  Catholics  around  the  world  see  the 
sacrament  and  celebrate  it  were  drawn 
from  contributions  sent  to  the  Vatican 
by  113  bishops'  conferences,  1 1  synods 
of  bishops  of  Eastern  Catholic  church- 
es, 25  Vatican  congregations  and  coun- 
cils, and  the  Union  of  Superiors 
General. 
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Pope  Benedict  Eager  to 
Visit  Ssraei 

Responding  to  a  formal  invitation  by 
Israel's  prime  minister  to  visit  the  Holy 
Land,  Pope  Benedict  XVI  said  he 
"would  love  to  go"  and  that  a  visit  there 
would  be  "a  priority,"  said  Israel's 
ambassador  to  the  Holy  See. 
Ambassador  Oded  Ben-Hur  was  part  of 
a  small  delegation  of  Israeli  officials  that 
presented  the  pope  on  July  6  with  a  let- 
ter from  Prime  Minister  Ariel  Sharon 
inviting  the  pontiff  to  Israel.  The 
ambassador  said  that  the  pope  received 
the  invitation  "with  joy."  "The  pope 
said,  'I  would  love  to  go.  I  would  be 
delighted.'" 


San  Francisco  Settles 
Cases  for  $16  Million 

For  the  second  month  in  a  row, 
the  San  Francisco  Archdiocese  has 
announced  a  multimillion-dollar 
settlement  in  cases  of  sexual  abuse 
by  a  member  of  the  Catholic  cler- 
gy. The  archdiocese  announced  on 
July  8  that  it  settled  12  cases  for 
approximately  $16  million.  On 
June  10  it  announced  it  had 
reached  a  settlement  for 
$21,250,000  in  15  cases.  In  his  July 
8  statement,  Archbishop  William 
J.  Levada  of  San  Francisco  said  all 
the  cases  in  the  latest  settlement 
involved  the  late  Rev.  Joseph 
Pritchard.  "No  parish  or  school 
assets  were  used  in  the  funding  of 
this  settlement,"  the  archbishop 
said.  The  amount  of  the  settle- 
ments to  come  from  insurance 
coverage  has  yet  to  be  determined 
"so  no  specific  dollar  figures  con- 
cerning the  archdiocese's  contribution 
can  be  disclosed  at  this  time,  other  than 
to  confirm  that  the  contribution  is  in 
the  millions,"  he  said. 

Nuncio  Calls  for  Stop  to 
illicit  Arms  Trading 

Archbishop  Celestino  Migliore,  the 
Vatican  nuncio  to  the  United  Nations, 
called  on  July  1 1  for  greater  international 
cooperation  to  halt  "the  scourge  of  the 
illicit  proliferation  of  small  arms  and  light 
weapons."  The  "illicit  trade"  in  such 


weaponry  "is  an  obvious  threat  to  peace, 
development  and  security,"  he  said. 
"That  is  why  the  Holy  See  adds  its  voice 
to  the  calls  for  a  common  approach,  not 
only  toward  the  illicit  trade  in  small  arms 
but  also  to  related  activities  such  as  ter- 
rorism, organized  crime  and  the  traffick- 
ing in  persons,"  he  added.  Archbishop 
Migliore  spoke  on  the  opening  day  of  a 
meeting  on  July  1 1-15  at  U.N.  headquar- 
ters in  New  York  to  assess  implementa- 
tion of  a  plan  of  action  adopted  at  a1  con- 
ference held  in  2001  that  launched  the 
U.N.  effort  to  deal  specifically  with  small 
arms. 

Fraternity  of  Jerusalem  to 
Take  Over  Roman  Church 

An  accord  between  the  Holy  See  and 
France  has  handed  responsibility  for  the 
church  that  towers  above  Rome's  Spanish 


nity  will  take  over  running  the  church 
and  its  pastoral  program  as  of  Sept.  1, 
2006.  Msgr.  Antonio  Filipazzi,  an  official 
at  the  Vatican's  Secretariat  of  State,  said 
the  new  arrangement  was  made  with 
input  from  the  French  bishops. 

Vatican-Jewish  Dialogue 
Calls  Values  Crucial 

Laws  promoting  religious  values  are 
legitimate  if  they  protect  the  human 
rights  and  freedom  of  expression  of  all 
citizens,  said  members  of  a  high-level 
Vatican-Jewish  dialogue  commission. 
"Religious  values  are  crucial  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  individual  and  society,"  said 
representatives  of  the  Chief  Rabbinate  of 
Israel  and  the  Vatican's  Commission  for 
Religious  Relations  With  the  Jews.  The 
representatives  met  on  June  26-28  in 
Jerusalem  for  the  fifth  meeting  in  a  dia- 
logue that  began  in  2002.  The 
meeting  focused  on  "the  relation- 
ship between  religious  and  civil 
authority  in  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  traditions."  According  to 
a  statement  released  on  July  12  at 
the  Vatican,  the  meeting  was 
opened  by  Israel's  Chief  Sephardic 
Rabbi  Shlomo  Amar,  "who 
expressed  his  fervent  support  for 
the  dialogue  to  emphasize  profound 
shared  values  of  the  two  traditions 
while  not  ignoring  the  distinctions 
that  make  us  different  faith  com- 
munities." 


Real  Fight  in  Darfur  Is 
Over  Resources 


The  Church  of  Trinita  dei  Monti,  situated  atop  Rome's  famous 
Spanish  Steps. 


Steps  to  an  urban  monastic  community. 
In  a  formal  agreement  signed  on  July  12 
between  the  Holy  See  and  France,  the 
Monastic  Fraternity  of  Jerusalem  will  run 
the  Trinita  dei  Monti  church  and  con- 
vent starting  next  year.  The  new  amend- 
ment to  an  1828  accord  between  the  two 
states  said  it  recognized  that  the  early 
1 6th-century  church  had  been  run  since 
1828  with  "particular  zeal  and  compe- 
tence" by  the  Religious  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  of  Jesus.  But  because  the  sisters 
were  no  longer  able  to  continue  their 
mission,  the  Paris-based  monastic  frater- 


Church  workers  providing  aid  to 
some  of  the  more  than  2  million 
people  displaced  by  fighting  in 
western  Sudan's  Darfur  region  say  that 
behind  the  violence  in  the  area  lies  a  bit- 
ter struggle  over  diminishing  supplies  of 
water  and  arable  land.  "This  is  a  war 
that's  first  and  foremost  about  resources," 
said  Bjorg  Mide,  director  of  the 
ACT/Caritas  Darfur  Emergency 
Response,  a  program  that  brings  together 
the  world's  Protestant  and  Catholic  aid 
agencies  in  an  effort  to  help  people  who 
have  been  chased  from  their  homes  by  a 
scorched-earth  campaign  that  many  char- 
acterize as  genocide.  U.N.  officials  say 
more  than  180,000  people  have  died  in 
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the  last  two  years  because  of  armed  con- 
flict in  the  Texas-sized  region  of  Darfur. 
Other  experts  put  the  death  toll  as  high 
as  400,000. 

Vatican  Gave  About  $650 
Million  in  Tsunami  Relief 

The  Vatican's  nuncio  to  the  United 
Nations,  Archbishop  Celestino  Migliore, 
said  on  July  1 3  that  agencies  related  to 
the  Vatican  had  given  an  estimated  $650 
million  in  relief  to  victims  of  the  tsunami 
that  struck  the  Indian  Ocean  area  on 
Dec.  26.  In  addition,  work  is  still  being 
done  by  several  organizations  involved  in 
projects  throughout  the  region,  he  said. 
The  nuncio  made  his  comments  in  a 
statement  to  the  U.N.  Economic  and 
Social  Council,  which  was  holding  its 
annual  meeting  on  June  29-July  27  at 
U.N.  headquarters  in  New  York.  He 
began  by  commending  the  U.N.  agencies 
for  their  "swift  response"  to  the 
"unprecedented  crisis."  Then,  speaking 
of  the  Catholic  response,  he  said  that  in 
carrying  out  the  tsunami  relief,  Catholic 
agencies  were  committed  "in  all  circum- 
stances to  respect  religious  and  cultural 
differences"  and  sought  to  "facilitate 
greater  trust  among  believers  of  all  faiths 
and  nonbelievers." 

Laura  Bush  Praises  Church 
AIDS  Program  in  Tanzania 

U.S.  first  lady  Laura  Bush  praised  an 
AIDS-treatment  center  in  Tanzania  con- 
ducted by  the  Catholic  Archdiocese  of 
Dar  es  Salaam,  calling  it  "a  good  example 
of  the  tremendous  efforts  of  faith-based 
organizations  around  the  world."  While 
in  Tanzania  on  July  1 3  during  a  week- 
long  trip  to  Africa,  Bush  said  Pastoral 
Activities  and  Services  for  People  with 
AIDS,  known  as  Pasada,  was  providing 
"life-saving  work,  life-changing  work."  At 
least  1 1,000  patients  are  registered  with 
Pasada.  The  program  also  supports  1 ,900 
AIDS  orphans.  "Many  people  of  faith 
have  made  a  commitment  to  help  men 
and  women  who  are  living  with 
H.I.V./AIDS.  They  are  often  the  only 
people  willing  to  go  into  situations  that 
others  might  find  too  dangerous  or  too 
desperate,"  Bush  said. 

From  CNS  and  other  sources.  CNS  photos. 


Italian  Missionary  Bishop 
Shot  Dead  in  Kenya 

An  Italian  missionary  bishop  who  had 
just  learned  Pope  Benedict  XVI  had 


Pope  Benedict  XVI  greets  Bishop  Luigi  Locati 
at  the  Vatican  earlier  this  year. 


accepted  his  retirement  was  shot  on  July 
14  outside  the  Isiolo  pastoral  center  in 
Kenya.  Bishop  Luigi  Locati,  who  would 
have  celebrated  his  77th  birthday  on  July 
23,  died  at  the  Isiolo  hospital  about  an 
hour  after  the  attack.  A  guard  walking 
with  die  bishop  was  wounded,  news 
agencies  reported.  The  bishop  was  head 
of  the  Apostolic  Vicariate  of  Isiolo  in 
northeast  Kenya.  The  region  recendy  has 


been  the  scene  of  violence  between  the 
Gabra  and  Borana  ethnic  groups  over 
cattle  and  access  to  water.  "Bishop  Locati 
had  received  threats  on  his  life  and,  for 
this  reason,  always  moved  with  two 
guards  in  the  evening,"  Eugenio  Ferrari, 
of  the  Consolata  Fathers,  director  of  the 
Pontifical  Missionary  Works  in  Kenya, 
told  Fides,  the  Vatican's  missionary  news 
agency,  on  July  15.  Pope  Benedict  XVI 
called  Bishop  Locati  a  "heroic  mission- 
ary" and  a  "selfless  witness  to  the 
Gospel." 

Diocese  to  Require  Course 
in  Natural  Family  Planning 

Bishop  Samuel  J.  Aquila  of  the  Diocese 
of  Fargo,  N.D.,  has  announced  that 
engaged  couples  across  the  diocese  will 
have  to  be  instructed  in  the  theology  of 
the  body  and  complete  an  approved 
course  in  natural  family  planning  before 
they  can  marry  in  the  Catholic  Church. 
He  announced  the  new  policy  on  July  18, 
to  take  effect  on  Sept.  8.  The  diocesan 
communications  office  said  the 
Archdiocese  of  Denver  is  the  only  other 
diocese  in  the  country  that  requires  com- 
pletion of  a  natural  family  planning 
course  before  marriage.  The  Diocese  of 
Fargo  covers  the  eastern  half  of  North 
Dakota  and  has  about  78,000  Catholics. 
Bishop  Aquila  said  the  policy  arose  "out 
of  a  genuine  concern  for  the  right  forma- 
tion of  conscience,  the  understanding  of 
the  truth,  dignity  and  meaning  of  human 
sexuality  and  the  responsibilities  a  couple 
accepts  in  married  love." 
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Of  Other  Things 


The  Wearing  of  the 
Black 

^This  is  my  daughter's  first  death.' 


MY  13 -YEAR-OLD  dau- 
ghter wore  black  to 
school  today.  When  we 
pulled  into  the  circular 
drop-off  point  at  school, 
she  said,  "Look  at  everyone.  We  look  like 
a  bunch  of  Goths."  (For  those  over  30: 
Goths,  short  for  Gothic,  are  the  adoles- 
cents who  wear  black  clothes  and  black 
lipstick,  resign  themselves  to  a  glass-half- 
empty  worldview,  write  spooky  poetry 
and  shop  at  Hot  Topic.)  Then  she  got  out 
of  the  car  with  a  heart  as  heavy  as  a 
Goth's. 

She  wasn't  sad  because  it  was 
Monday.  And  she  isn't  a  Goth.  But  over 
the  weekend,  a  fellow  eighth  grader, 
whose  family  had  stopped  at  the  Poppy 
Reserve  after  a  day  of  shopping,  had  been 
struck  by  a  car  and  killed.  Just  like  that, 
her  life  had  ended,  the  glory  of  the  spring- 
time poppies  turned  to  funeral  floral 
arrangements,  a  normal  day  of  errands 
turned  to  a  calendar  date  of  never-forgot- 
ten tragedy. 

This  is  my  daughter's  first  death.  She 
has  known  about  great-grandparents 
dying,  of  course,  and  the  deaths  of  old 
folks  in  the  community  and  of  celebrities 
and  soldiers.  But  this  is  the  first  death  that 
has  filled  her  with  disbelief  as  much  as 
grief.  "I  can't  believe  it,"  she  kept  saying. 
"I  can't  believe  she  won't  be  at  school.  I 
can't  believe  she's  just  dead." 

We  always  remember  our  first  death, 
die  one  that  touches  too  close  to  home 
arid  really  rocks  our  understanding  of  life. 
My  first  death  was  my  cousin  who,  at  age 
10,  was  killed  while  riding  his  bike  to 
school.  I  was  11.  The  huge  truck  ran  over 
his  head:  his  parents  were  not  permitted 
to  identify  his  body.  For  several  years 
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after  his  death,  I  inwardly  talked  to  his 
soul  at  bedtime.  Looking  back,  I  was  a 
loopy  kid.  Maybe  it  was  a  weird  kind  of 
self-therapy,  but  I  thought  it  was  impor- 
tant to  keep  Richard  involved  in  and 
informed  about  all  that  was  going  on 
without  him,  all  that  he  was  missing — 
because  it  was  just  so  hard  to  believe  he 
was  gone. 

My  husband's  first  death  was  a  boy 
who  fell  out  of  a  tree  and  severed  his  jugu- 
lar vein.  My  husband  remembers  being 
grounded  at  the  time,  and  thinking  that 
his  resentment  of  his  friend's  freedom  to 
play  while  he  was  restricted  had  somehow 
jinxed  his  friend  into  an  early,  tragic 
death.  One  of  our  older  daughters  lost  a 
friend  to  a  rare  brain  tumor.  While  the 
shock  of  that  passing  was  drawn  out  over 
months  of  failed  treatments  and  the  grad- 
ual giving  out  of  her  friend's  body,  it  was 
nevertheless  her  first  death.  Another 
daughter  lost  a  friend  to  a  car  accident. 
Over  her  friend's  open  casket,  my  griev- 
ing daughter  was  upset  with  the  mortuary 
beautician.  "She  would  never  have  worn 
that  color  lipstick,"  she  said  through  her 
tears.  When  you  are  16,  the  color  lipstick 
you  wear  to  your  own  funeral  matters. 

As  her  disbelief  subsides,  my  youngest 
daughter  asks  the  hardest  questions: 
Why?  What  is  God  thinking?  Why 
would  God  take  her  friend  from  her  fam- 
ily in  front  of  their  very  eyes?  Doesn't 
God  know  that  eighth  graders  aren't  sup- 
posed to  die? 

These  are  questions  that  we  parents 
need  to  answer,  even  though  we  don't 
have  the  answers.  "We  go  through  life 
clutching  at  straws,"  says  Tom  Stoppard's 
ill-fated  Rosencrantz,  and  I  know  the  feel- 
ing. We  cannot  know  the  mind  of  God. 
We  do  not  understand  the  point  of  a 
young  life,  radiating  potential,  cut  tragi- 
cally short.  But  answer  we  must,  even  if 
our  only  reply  is  the  offer  of  a  shoulder  to 


cry  on,  and  even  if  we  only  teach  our  chil- 
dren that  sometimes  just  being  present  is 
what  we  need  to  give  to  someone  who  is 
grieving. 

Eighth  graders  aren't  supposed  to 
have  to  deal  with  those  terminal  regrets, 
such  as,  Why  did  I  maybe  treat  her  like 
she  wasn't  all  that  cool?  Why  didn't  I  get 
to  know  her  better?  Why  didn't  I  appre- 
ciate the  way  she  smiled  so  completely 
and  inclusively? 

And  mosdy,  why  can't  I  keep  in  mind 
that  every  day  of  every  person's  life  is  a 
holy  gift  that  may  not  survive  until 
tomorrow?  Why  do  I  worry  about  the 
meaningless  things  and  take  the  precious 
things  for  granted? 

That  last  question,  actually,  is  mine. 

I  did  not  know  the  girl  whose  life 
ended  this  past  weekend.  But  my  heart 
breaks  for  her  parents,  her  siblings,  her 
relatives,  her  friends.  Because  I  know  that 
we  are  all  guilty  of  assuming  we  have 
another  day  to  express  our  love  or  to  trea- 
sure what  matters  or  to  make  our  apolo- 
gies or  to  right  our  wrongs.  No  matter 
how  many  times  we  learn  the  very  final 
lesson  of  death  the  hard  way,  we  slip  back 
into  our  life-assuming  habit,  which  we 
pass  on  to  our  children  when  we  model 
the  way  to  get  caught  up  in  the  trivial  and 
to  miss  the  big  opportunities  with  which 
God  presents  us  daily. 

At  the  end  of  the  school  day,  my 
daughter  is  somber  and  exhausted  by  the 
outpouring  of  adolescent  emotion.  She 
says  that  the  normally  noisy  hallways  at 
school  were  quiet.  People  hugged  each 
other  more  and  went  out  of  their  way  to 
bring  peace  to  any  eighth  grade  wars. 
They  began  healing. 

My  daughter  will  wear  black  again 
soon,  to  a  funeral.  Her  first  death  will 
always  color  her  reaction  to  subsequent 
deaths  in  her  life,  as  well  as  her  own  evolv- 
ing view  of  life  and  life's  author.  She  will 
remember  the  girl  who  taught  her  about 
mourning.  She  will  think  of  her  friend 
when  she  turns  14,  and  17,  when  she 
graduates  from  high  school,  when  she 
marks  all  the  occasions  that  her  young, 
forever- 13  friend  never  will  know.  She 
will  mosdy  not  think  of  her  as  time  con- 
tinues to  flit  and  weave.  But  she  will 
always  know  she  has  a  friend  in  spirit  in 
the  communion  of  saints. 

Valerie  Schultz 
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Of  Other  Things 


The  Wearing  01 
Black 

'This  is  my  daughter's  first 
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Y  13 -year-old  dau- 
ghter wore  black  to 
school  today.  When  we 
pulled  into  the  circular 
drop-off  point  at  school, 
she  said,  "Look  at  everyone.  We  look  like 
a  bunch  of  Goths."  (For  those  over  30: 
Goths,  short  for  Gothic,  are  the  adoles- 
cents who  wear  black  clothes  and  black 
lipstick,  resign  themselves  to  a  glass-half- 
empty  worldview,  write  spooky  poetry 
and  shop  at  Hot  Topic.)  Then  she  got  out 
of  the  car  with  a  heart  as  heavy  as  a 
Goth's. 

She  wasn't  sad  because  it  was 
Monday.  And  she  isn't  a  Goth.  But  over 
the  weekend,  a  fellow  eighth  grader, 
whose  family  had  stopped  at  the  Poppy 
Reserve  after  a  day  of  shopping,  had  been 
struck  by  a  car  and  killed.  Just  like  that, 
her  life  had  ended,  the  glory  of  the  spring- 
time poppies  turned  to  funeral  floral 
arrangements,  a  normal  day  of  errands 
turned  to  a  calendar  date  of  never-forgot- 
ten tragedy. 

This  is  my  daughter's  first  death.  She 
has  known  about  great-grandparents 
dying,  of  course,  and  the  deaths  of  old 
folks  in  the  community  and  of  celebrities 
and  soldiers.  But  this  is  the  first  death  that 
has  filled  her  with  disbelief  as  much  as 
grief.  "I  can't  believe  it,"  she  kept  saying. 
"I  can't  believe  she  won't  be  at  school.  I 
can't  believe  she's  just  dead." 

We  always  remember  our  first  death, 
the  one  that  touches  too  close  to  home 
and  really  rocks  our  understanding  of  life. 
My  first  death  was  my  cousin  who,  at  age 
10,  was  killed  while  riding  his  bike  to 
school.  I  was  1 1 .  The  huge  truck  ran  over 
his  head:  his  parents  were  not  permitted 
to  identify  his  body.  For  several  years 
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We  do  not  understand  the  point  of  a 
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graduates  from  high  school,  when  she 
marks  all  the  occasions  that  her  young, 
forever- 13  friend  never  will  know.  She 
will  mostly  not  think  of  her  as  time  con- 
tinues to  flit  and  weave.  But  she  will 
always  know  she  has  a  friend  in  spirit  in 
the  communion  of  saints. 
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Hans  Urs  von  Balthasar,  1905-1988 

A  Symphony  of  Love 

-  BY  CHRISTOPHER  W.  STECK- 


/  will  ponder  with  great  affection  how  much  God  our  Lord  has  done  for  me,  and 
how  much  he  has  given  me  of  what  he  possesses,  and  finally,  how  much,  as  far  as 
he  can,  the  sajne  Lord  desires  to  give  himself  to  me  according  to  his  divine  deares. 

Ignatian  contemplation  invites  us  to  see  a  drama  unfolding  in  our  daily  § 
lives.  "The  Contemplation  to  Attain  Divine  Love,"  from  which  the  introductory  i 
quotation  above  is  taken,  focuses  our  attention  on  the  hopeful  orientation  of  that  i 
drama:  everything  good  in  the  world  is  God's  gift,  a  part  of  God's  active  love  for  | 
us.  The  Spirit  labors  in  and  through  these  gifts  and  invites  us  to  join  in  that  labor.  | 
This  sense  of  life  as  a  divine  drama  into  which  we  are  invited  lies  at  the  heart  of  the  £ 
theology  of  Hans  Urs  von  Balthasar.  Like  his  contemporary,  Karl  Rahner,  S.J.,  Balthasar  < 
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believed  that  all  Christians  could  engage  in  a  kind  of  mysti- 
cism of  ordinary  life  and  thus  become  "contemplatives  in 
action."  Rahner's  reflections  on  the  mysticism  of  ordinary 
life  focused  on  the  very  dynamics  of  human  subjectivity;  at 
the  very  boundaries  of  every  act  of  knowing  and  loving 
occurs  an  implicit  experience  of  something  more  compre- 
hensive and  absolute— that  is,  God  himself.  Balthasar 
instead  looked  to  the  world  before  us;  in  its  events  and 
beauties  were  to  be  found  the  fragments  and  expressions  of 
God's  incarnate  Word.  A  century  after  Balthasar's  birth,  his 
theology  offers  much  to  Catholics  seeking  to  live  out  their 
Christian  vocations  in  the  contemporary  world. 

hans  urs  von  balthasar  was  born  in  Lucerne,  Switzerland, 
on  Aug.  12,  1905.  He  entered  the  Jesuits  in  1929,  shordy 
after  a  Jesuit-led  retreat  that  he  saw  as  one  of  the  turning 
points  of  his  life.  During  that  retreat  he  came  to  understand 
that  God's  will  for  him  was  not  just  a  general  divine  desire 
(for  example,  that  he  be  good  and  loving)  but  a  specific 
course  that  he  was  invited  to  embrace.  God  had  a  role 
planned  for  each  person;  their  holiness  depended  on  their 
surrender  to  that  particular  will. 

Though  Balthasar  left  the  Jesuits  in  1950  in  order  to 
devote  himself  to  the  formation  of  a  new  lay  institute  (the 
Community  of  St.  John),  the  spirituality  of  St.  Ignatius 
deeply  formed  his  theological  vision.  Indeed,  Balthasar 
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understood  his  decision  to  leave  the  Society  not  as  a  relin- 
quishing of  Ignatian  spirituality,  but  as  a  new  instance  of 
fidelity  to  it. 

In  his  studies,  Balthasar  turned  to  innovative  and  con- 
troversial thinkers  like  Henri  de  Lubac  to  escape  what  he 
referred  to  as  "the  desert  of  neo-Scholasticism."  Seeking  to 
reinvigorate  theology  and  recover  essential  aspects  of 
Christianity  that  he  believed  had  been  lost  in  the  polemics 
of  the  Protestant  Reformation,  he  turned  his  attention,  with 
de  Lubac  and  others,  to  the  early  church  fathers. 

The  conventional  view  labels  Balthasar  a  "conservative" 
thinker.  This  is  misleading,  as  such  labels  often  are.  A  num- 
ber of  his  positions  do  line  up  with  those  associated  with 
conservative  Catholics:  strong  support  for  Pope  Paul  VPs 
encyclical  Humanae  Vitae  (1968),  criticism  of  the  social  opti- 
mism of  the  Second  Vatican  Council's  "Pastoral 
Constitution  on  the  Church  in  the  Modern  World,"  frustra- 
tion with  liturgical  reform  (it  made  the  Mass  too  Protestant), 
argument  for  a  "Marian"  ecclesiology  and  his  use  of  gender 
complementarity  to  explain  not  only  the  encounter  between 
God  and  the  human  person  (male  as  God,  female  as  human- 
ity) but  also  vocational  roles  within  the  church. 

But  like  any  other  profound  thinker  of  his  caliber, 
Balthasar's  thought  cannot  be  forced  neatly  into  any  ideo- 
logical mold.  He  took  a  fairly  "liberal"  view  in  defending 
the  legitimacy  of  the  Christian  hope  (though  not  certitude) 
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that  all  persons  will  be  redeemed;  he  also  suggested  that  a 
fixed  and  rigid  morality  threatens  the  creative  freedom  of 
the  Spirit.  Furthermore,  Balthasar  maintained  that  all  work 
for  justice  shares  in  the  labor  of  the  Spirit,  regardless  of  the 
religious  commitments  of  the  laborers.  Underscoring  that 
Christians  are  ultimately  bound  in  obedience  to  Christ,  he 
argued  that  this  might  require  faithful  dissent  to  the  visible 
church.  And  although  he  may  not  have  gone  far  enough  for 
many  thinkers,  Balthasar  did  suggest  that  God  the  Father 
has  a  feminine  aspect. 

In  method,  Balthasar  preferred  an  evocative  and  untidy 
richness  over  the  kind  of  objective  systematization  character- 
istic of  many  great  Christian  thinkers.  He  suggested  that 
Christian  truth  is  "symphonic,"  less  a  collection  of  positions 
and  doctrines  than  an  organic,  dynamic  and  narratival  display 
of  divine  love.  Theology  fails  in  its  task  if  it  presents  us  sim- 
ply with  something  that  is  true.  An  adequate  Christian  theol- 
ogy must  allow  Gods  glory — the  majesty  of  divine  love — to 
appear  before  us  and  strike  us  with  its  wonder,  such  that  we 
find  our  hearts  set  on  fire  as  did  the  disciples  before  us. 

Yet  he  worried  that  theology  no  longer  concerned  itself 
with  this  project.  In  Balthasar's  opinion,  contemporary  cul- 
ture and  the  Christians  within  it  had  lost  the  ability  to  see  the 
deeper  goodness  of  the  world  and,  correspondingly,  its  tran- 
scendent and  divine  origin.  In  classical,  Greco-Roman  cul- 
ture, the  cosmos  had  been  understood  as  saturated  with  the 
divine;  the  world  was  the  stage  on  which  human  and  divine 
actors  together  participated  in  a  common  cosmic  drama. 
Modern  society  no  longer  saw  existence  in  this  way.  Where 
the  ancient  person  interpreted  his  life  in  terms  of  a  divine 
drama,  the  contemporary  person  looked  out  upon  an  empty 
and  meaningless  horizon  of  cosmic  chaos.  Forgotten  was  the 
Christian  commitment  to  a  universe  made  sacred  by  Christ; 
the  divine  and  the  earthly  had  become  separate  realms. 
Reflection  on  the  world  was  the  exclusive  domain  of  science; 
theology  concerned  itself  only  with  the  iteration  of  other- 
worldly truths.  A  "light  has  gone  out,"  he  lamented. 

To  counter  this  false  dichotomy  of  secular  and  sacred,  a 
recovery  of  the  sacramental  vision  found  in  such  sources  as 
the  early  fathers  of  the  church  and  the  Spiritual  Exercises  of 
Ignatius  Loyola  was  necessary.  Christ  has  revealed  to  us  a 
divine  drama  unfolding  in  our  world;  he  welcomes  us  to  par- 
ticipate in  it. 

how  are  we  to  see  ourselves  as  part  of  this  dramatic  story? 
First,  argues  Balthasar,  we  must  come  to  know  Christ. 
This  entails  letting  go  of  our  neat  human  categories  of 
what  is  loving  and  reasonable.  To  perceive  what  God  has 
done  in  Christ  requires  an  act  of  surrender,  the  surrender 
of  faith,  whereby  we  let  God  be  God,  let  the  love  mani- 
fested in  the  suffering  and  death  of  Christ  on  the  cross 
show  us  the  real  depth  and  greatness  of  divine  love.  In  its 
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best  moments,  theology  does  this;  through  word  and  image, 
theology  reveals  the  glory  of  God  in  what  at  first  glance 
seems  only  the  ignoble  death  on  the  cross  of  one  condemned 
as  a  criminal. 

Second,  those  who  follow  Christ  must  become  aware 
of  God's  glory  in  the  world  around  them.  Balthasar 
describes  creation  as  a  monstrance,  reflecting  the  majesty 
of  God.  But  this  is  not  to  advocate  a  spirituality  that  sim- 
ply divinizes  all  that  is  beautiful  in  creation.  Indeed, 
Balthasar  specifically  rejects  a  naive  deification  of  the 
world.  Our  endeavors  to  contemplate  God  in  the  world 
around  us  must  take  their  cue  from  Christ,  who  entered 
into  solidarity  with  human  suffering.  Through  his  act  of 
radical  solidarity  on  the  cross,  Christ  has  transformed 
human  suffering  from  a  sign  of  alienation  from  God  into 
a  place  where  God  has  shown  the  boundless  depths  of  his 
love.  And  thus  Christian  contemplation  of  the  world  must 
be  shaped  by  the  recognition  that  Christ  is  to  be  found  in 
all  places  where  there  is  suffering. 

Lastly,  perceiving  Christ's  presence  in  the  suffering  of 
the  world,  Christians  are  called  to  respond.  We  are  not 
simply  passive  viewers  of  the  divine  drama,  Balthasar  con- 
tends, but  participants  who  must  make  the  example  of 
Christ  our  own  so  that  his  cross  might  continue  to  shine  in 


the  world.  Finding  God's  glory  in  human  existence  thus 
means  both  seeing  Christ's  cross  in  the  midst  of  human  suf- 
fering and  laboring  with  Christ  in  the  task  of  healing  our 
sinful,  suffering  world. 

exhorting  all  christians  to  become  contemplatives  in 
action,  Balthasar  effectively  challenged  all  Christians  to  be 
saints.  Not  all  are  called  to  embrace  the  same  cross;  saintli- 
ness  is  not  a  matter  of  self-sacrificial  heroism.  Rather,  holi- 
ness lies  in  the  condition  of  living  daily  in  a  complete  and 
spontaneous  surrender  to  God's  will. 

That  may  seem  too  much  for  many  Christians.  But 
Balthasar  was  very  much  aware  that  we  will  stumble  and  fall 
short.  Such  is  the  Christian  condition.  Sanctity  must  be  the 
goal  of  the  church,  but  it  can  never  be  the  standard  for  mem- 
bership. In  his  essay  "Why  I  Am  a  Catholic,"  Balthasar 
remarked  that  a  church  that  is  "sinless"  and  "all-knowing" 
would  have  "nothing  in  common  with  the  church  of  Jesus 
Christ." 

The  drama  of  the  cross — that  is,  the  drama  to  make 
Christ's  love  appear  in  new  ways  and  in  new  places — is 
unfolding  in  our  world.  Balthasar  encourages  Christians  to 
take  notice  of  that  drama  and  assume  their  divinely  given 
tasks  within  it.  0 


The  Witness 

BY  EDWARD  T.  OAKES 


AUG.  12,  2005,  marks  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  the  Swiss  Catholic  theologian  Hans  Urs 
von  Balthasar.  By  any  account  he  ranks  as  one  of 
the  most  significant  theologians  of  the  20th  centu- 
ry. At  first  Balthasar  was  a  rather  isolated  figure,  with  little 
influence  on  other  Catholic  theologians.  He  never  attended 
the  Second  Vatican  Council  as  a  theological  expert,  for 
example,  as  many  of  his  contemporaries  had  done.  But  since 
his  death  on  June  26,  1988,  his  thought  has  become  increas- 
ingly recognized  for  its  remarkable  erudition,  daring  innova- 
tions and  solid  grounding  in  the  tradition. 

Because  I  have  spent  much  of  my  life  trying  to  convey 

EDWARD  T.  OAKES,  S.J.,  author  of  Pattern  of  Redemption:  The 
Theology  of  Hans  Urs  von  Balthasar  and  co-editor  of  The 
Cambridge  Companion  to  Hans  Urs  von  Balthasar,  teaches 
theology  at  the  University  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Lake  in 
Mundelein,  III. 


of  Balthasar 


Balthasar's  massive  achievement  through  translations,  essays 
and  monographs,  I  am  often  asked  what  first  drew  me  to  his 
theology.  Actually,  it  was  rather  accidental.  I  had  entered  the 
Jesuit  novitiate  in  1966  and  came  across  a  book  by  him  titled 
simply  Prayer.  The  first  paragraph  showed  me  that  here  was 
a  writer  who  got  down  to  business  right  away.  The  opening 
lines  struck  me  as  so  relevant  to  my  own  experiences  in 
prayer  (or  rather  lack  of  them)  that  their  author  captivated 
me  from  the  start.  Here  is  how  the  passage  begins: 

Prayer  is  something  more  than  an  exterior  act  per- 
formed out  of  a  sense  of  duty,  an  act  in  which  we  tell 
God  various  things  he  already  knows;  a  kind  of  daily 
attendance  in  the  presence  of  the  Sovereign  who 
awaits,  morning  and  evening,  the  submission  of  his 
subjects.  Even  though  Christians  find,  to  their  pain 
and  sorrow,  that  their  prayer  never  rises  above  this 
level,  they  know  well  enough  that  it  should  be  some- 
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thing  more.  Somewhere,  here,  there,  is  a  hidden 
treasure,  if  only  I  could  find  it  and  dig  it  up — a  seed 
that  has  the  power  to  grow  into  a  mighty  tree  bear- 
ing abundant  flowers  and  fruits,  if  only  I  had  the  will 
to  plant  and  cultivate  it. 

Ah  yes,  I  said,  that's  me!  Rote  prayer  I  knew  well  enough 
from  my  Catholic  upbringing,  but  when  I  entered  the  novi- 
tiate I  thought  there  should  be  something  more.  Yet  here  I 
was,  trying  to  pray  one  hour  in  the  morning  and  a  halt-hour 
in  the  afternoon,  but  I  was  apparently  still  the  same  religious 
automaton  I  had  always  been.  Balthasar  seemed  to  know  just 
what  I  was  feeling:  Christians,  he  said,  often  feel  like  a 
foreigner  forced  to  speak  in  a  language  whose  rules  they  have 
never  learned,  or  a  stuttering  child  who  wants  to  say  some- 
thing but  cannot. 

Still,  how  was 
Balthasar  going  to  solve 
the  problem  he  had  so 
accurately  diagnosed? 
Imagine  my  surprise, 
then,  when  I  found  the 
problem  resolved  not 
just  over  the  course  of 
the  whole  book  but  in 
the  very  next  paragraph! 
The  point  of  prayer, 
Balthasar  said,  is  not  to 
learn  some  new  way  of 
speaking,  a  task  as  ardu- 
ous as  memorizing 
French  irregular  verbs. 
No,  prayer  is  first  an  act 
in  which  we  learn,  in  his 
words,  that  "our  halting 
utterance  to  God  is  but 
an  answer  to  God's 
speech  to  us." 

This  might  sound  all 
well  and  good,  but  how 
is  one  to  pray  in  a  lan- 
guage God  has  spoken, 
when  one's  very  aridity 
in  prayer  makes  God 
seem  so  silent?  Again, 
the  answer  was  not  slow 
in  coming:  "Just  consider  a  moment:  is  not  the  Our  Father, 
by  which  we  address  him  each  day,  his  own  word?  Was  it 
not  given  to  us  by  the  Son  of  God,  himself  God  and  the 
Word  of  God?  Could  any  man  by  himself  have  discovered 
such  language?  Did  not  the  Hail  Mary  come  from  the 
mouth  of  the  angel,  spoken,  then,  in  the  speech  of  heaven; 
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and  what  Elizabeth,  'filled  with  the  Spirit,'  added,  was  that 
not  a  response  to  the  first  meeting  with  the  incarnate  God?" 

Among  other  things,  this  passage  explained  to  me  why 
the  Rosary  is  so  popular.  For  it  is  almost  entirely  composed 
of  these  God-given  prayers  to  help  us  in  our  need.  Why 
worry  about  aridity  or  "experience"  when  we  can  resort  to 
the  Rosary  when  contemplative  prayer  seems  to  fail?  Of 
course,  Balthasar  did  bluntly  assert  in  the  first  paragraph 
that  prayer  is  something  more  than  stereotyped  formulas, 
and  the  Rosary  is  often  considered  to  fall  into  just  that  for- 
mulaic rut.  But  as  the  book  progressed,  Balthasar  explained 
that  by  interiorizing  the  Our  Father  and  Hail  Mary,  one 
gradually  learns  to  make  use  of  the  key  privilege  of  prayer, 
what  the  New  Testament  calls  parresia. 

This  term  is  usually  translated  "frankness"  or  "free 

 ^  speech."  But  because  of 

habits  learned  from  a 
typically  American 
devotion  to  the  First 
Amendment,  "free 
speech"  does  not  really 
get  at  what  the  Greek 
term  meant  to  the  New 
Testament  writers. 
Rather,  true  intimacy 
with  God  means  we  can 
be  free  to  say  whatever  is 
on  our  minds.  The 
Psalmist  provides  an 
admirable  example  of 
such  bluntness;  he  feels 
no  compunction  about 
expressing  his  bitterness, 
sense  of  persecution, 
laments,  sufferings,  sick- 
nesses and  so  forth.  In 
other  words,  all  inner 
movements  of  the  soul 
are  appropriate  to  bring 
before  God — and  that  is 
true  freedom. 


AFTER  NOVITIATE  ENDED,  I 

did  not  give  much  more 
thought  to  Balthasar 
(very  few  of  his  works 
had  yet  been  translated).  Then  a  Jesuit  teacher  of  mine 
mentioned  that  Balthasar  was  at  that  time  (in  the  1970's) 
working  on  a  massive  theological  trilogy  (Part  I  was  even- 
tually published  in  English  as  The  Glory  of  the  Lord:  A 
Theological  Aesthetics,  seven  volumes;  Part  II  as  Theo-Drama, 
five  volumes;  and  Part  III  as  Theo-Logic,  three  volumes)  that 
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would  try  to  reverse  the  direction  of  Immanuel  Kant's  three 
famous  critiques,  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  the  Critique  of 
Practical  Reason  and  the  Critique  of  [Aesthetic]  Judgment. 
Kant,  following  in  the  wake  of  Rene  Descartes,  had  begun 
by  questioning  die  human  faculties  of  knowing.  Only  after 
he  had  solved  that  problem  to  his  satisfaction  did  he  then 
go  on  to  discuss  ethics.  Finally,  almost  as  a  kind  of 
afterthought,  he  considered  the  question  of  the  perception 
of  beauty,  which  he  tended  to  subsume  into  the  concept  of 
the  "sublime,"  that  subspecies  of  beauty  that  leads  to  disin- 
terested, unengaged  contemplation. 

I  had  been  given  a  heavy  dose  of  Kant  during  the 
required  years  of  philosophical  training  leading  up  to  ordi- 
nation, and  I  had  a  vague  and  barely  articulated  sense  that 
Kant  was  looking  at  things  through  the  wrong  end  of  the 
telescope.  My  Jesuit  teacher  came  to  my  rescue  at  this 
point,  by  explaining  to  me  that  Balthasar  was  deliberately 
trying  to  reverse  that  direction  because  of  his  realization 
that  if  Christians  do  not  first  perceive,  prior  to  all  apologet- 
ic arguments,  the  beauty  of  revelation,  then  they  will  not 
then  be  drawn  out  of  themselves  to  give  a  proper  assent  to 
God's  revelation  in  Christ.  That  response  is  what  consti- 
tutes Christian  ethics  in  the  real  sense  of  the  word,  which 
deals  primarily  with  our  initial  yes  or  no  to  God's  call;  only 
secondarily  does  it  deal  with  the  precepts  of  the  moral  law. 
Finally,  only  in  a  life  of  Christian  discipleship  will  we  ever 
come  to  see  the  inherent  plausibility  of  the  truth  claims  of 
revelation.  In  other  words,  we  cannot  render  a  judgment 
on  the  truth  of  revelation  outside  of  a  prior  obedience  to 
Christ's  call,  which  will  never  come  (at  least  in  any  lasting 
sense)  until  we  first  are  drawn  out  of  ourselves  by  the  beau- 
ty of  the  life  of  Christ. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  Balthasar  worked  in  relative  iso- 
lation from  the  rest  of  the  guild  of  theologians  all  the  way 
up  to  his  death,  a  fact  he  himself  recognized.  But  for  him  at 
least,  this  was  not  due  so  much  to  the  accidents  of  his  biog- 
raphy (for  example,  he  never  earned  a  doctorate  in  theolo- 
gy) but  to  his  anti-Kantian  starting  point:  beauty.  As  he  said 
at  the  outset  of  his  trilogy:  "Beauty  is  the  disinterested  one. 
It  is  that  aspect  of  reality  without  which  the  ancient  world 
refused  to  understand  itself.  But  'beauty'  has  now  become 
a  mere  word;  while  beauty  herself  has  finally  now  bid 
farewell,  imperceptibly  and  yet  unmistakably,  to  our  brave 
new  world  of  commercial  interests,  leaving  it  to  its  own 
avarice  and  sadness." 

This  vision  caught  my  imagination  immediately,  but  I 
was  left  baffled  by  the  sheer  immensity  of  the  trilogy  as  it 
then  coming  to  birth.  Even  today  I  am  left  a  bit  non- 
ed  by  the  erudition  upon  which  Balthasar  drew  to 
make  his  argument.  Karl  Rahner,  S.J.,  once  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing about  Balthasar  as  a  tribute  on  the  occasion  of  his 
60th  birthday: 


He  writes  minute  patristic  monographs  on  the 
ancient  Church  Fathers  and  with  the  same  scrupu- 
lousness does  a  commentary  on  an  almost  forgot- 
ten section  of  Thomas's  Summa  and  makes  a  part 
of  the  theology  of  Aquinas  come  alive  again.  But 
he  can  also  sketch  out  magnificent  collective  por- 
traits of  the  Fathers  (on  Origen,  Gregory  of  Nyssa, 
Maximus  the  Confessor,  and  others)  as  hardly  any- 
one else  can  do.  He  has  written  an  intellectual  his- 
tory of  the  nineteenth  century....  [But  above  all]  he 
is  a  systematic  theologian,  writing  a  theological  aes- 
thetics, the  only  one  that  has  ever  been  written,  a 
work  that  makes  the  bold  claim  of  pointing  out  to 
theology  its  unique  and  definitive  center.  What  he 
says  about  Christian  eschatology,  about  the  rela- 
tionship between  nature  and  grace,  about  the 
Catholic  position  on  that  modern  Protestant 
Church  Father,  Karl  Barth,  about  the  theology  of 
history,  and  much  more — all  that  has  become  an 
integral  part  of  contemporary  systematic  theology. 
He  is  a  spiritual  writer  who  writes  about  contem- 
plative prayer,  unlocks  the  Scriptures  for  medita- 
tion, gives  a  Christian  interpretation  to  existential 
angst,  and  praises  the  Sacred  Heart  in  a  Christ- 
book  of  hymnic  flight. 

KARL   RAHNER   HAS   OFTEN    BEEN   SEEN    as    Hans    UrS  VOn 

Balthasar's  great  rival  in  Catholic  theology  after  the 
Second  Vatican  Council.  This  has  a  certain  amount  of 
justification  and  probably  goes  back  to  their  different 
evaluations  of  Kant's  philosophy.  (Rahner  was  a  "tran- 
scendental Thomist,"  a  school  of  Catholic  philosophy 
and  theology  that  tried  to  harmonize  Thomas  and  Kant.) 
But  whatever  their  differences,  both  appreciated  the 
other's  achievements.  In  fact,  one  of  the  very  last  quota- 
tions in  the  last  volume  of  Balthasar's  trilogy  (a  short 
summary-volume  called  simply  Epilogue)  comes  from 
Rahner,  and  the  citation  quotes  him  very  favorably. 
Rahner  had  asserted  that  whatever  the  actual  outcome  of 
the  final  judgment  (some  to  heaven,  some  to  hell), 
Christians  have  the  obligation  to  hope  for  the  salvation  of 
all.  Balthasar  explicitly  agreed  with  this  on  the  last  page 
of  one  of  his  last  books.  Shortly  after  Epilogue  was  pub- 
lished, Balthasar  died  of  a  heart  attack,  three  days  before 
he  was  to  receive  the  cardinal's  red  hat  from  Pope  John 
Paul  II.  So  it  turned  out  to  be  a  nice  touch  that  one  of  the 
last  things  Balthasar  wrote  included  a  final  agreement 
with,  and  appreciation  of,  Rahner — as  Rahner  had  always 
appreciated  him. 

Perhaps  the  time  has  now  come,  in  this  centenary  cel- 
ebration of  Hans  Urs  von  Balthasar's  birth,  for  the  rest 
of  the  church  to  follow  their  example.  0 
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Faith  in  Focus 


A  Veteran  Remembers 


BY  JAMES  R.  CONROY 

QUI  NHON,  in  September  of 
1969,  was  a  hot  and  dusty 
small  Vietnamese  city  located 
on  the  blue-green  waters  of 
the  South  China  Sea  and 
rimmed  by  the  coastal  mountains  of  the 
Central  Highlands.  The  older  women 
wore  the  traditional  ao  dai  that  resembled 
shiny  black  pajamas.  Their  teeth  were 
stained  and  rotted  from  years  of  chewing 
betel  nuts.  Many  of  the  young  women 
were  beautiful  and  delicate.  The  few  civil- 
ian males  were  mostly  very  old.  Children 
were  everywhere. 

Houses  of  corrugated  tin,  concrete  and 
bamboo  lined  the  narrow  streets  clogged 
with  bicycles  and  motorized  carts  that 
looked  like  gas-powered  golf  carts,  which 
taxied  people  and  moved  freight. 
Downtown  Qui  Nhon  had  a  few  more 
substantial  buildings:  the  Catholic  cathe- 
dral, a  railroad  station,  seedy  hotels  and 
restaurants,  and  banks  and  government 

JAMES  R.  CONROY,  S.J.,  is  co-founder  of 
the  Ignatian  Lay  Volunteer  Corps. 


buildings.  Though  Qui  Nhon  had  the  rep- 
utation of  being  sympathetic  to  the 
Vietcong,  it  was  relatively  safe  for 
American  soldiers.  The  town  was  neither 
important  nor  imposing,  but  the  setting 
was  spectacular,  even  idyllic. 

I  arrived  in  Vietnam  that  September  as 
a  2 2 -year-old  second  lieutenant,  about  to 
make  first  lieutenant,  one  year  out  of  John 
Carroll  University,  with  1 2  months  of  very 
inconspicuous  military  service  under  my 
belt.  I  had  never  before  been  outside  the 
United  States.  I  lived  in  Pittsburgh,  where 
the  Allegheny,  Monongahela  and  Ohio 
created  a  magnificent  river  valley.  Steel 
production  thrived  then;  belching  blast 
furnaces  lit  up  the  night  sky  creating  the 
unforgettable  smell  of  sulfur  (like  rotten 
eggs).  This  was  home  to  me.  Now  I  was  an 
American  soldier  in  a  war  zone  surrounded 
by  complete  strangers  and  nothing  that 
was  familiar.  I  was  naive,  immature  and 
scared,  as  were  most  of  us.  Vietnam  was 
very  different  from  western  Pennsylvania. 

I  first  saw  Tank  Farm  II  shortly  after 
being  assigned  to  the  240th  Quartermaster 


Petroleum  Battalion.  The  mission  of  the 
240th  was  the  storage,  supply  and  distribu- 
tion of  any  petroleum  product  required  to 
keep  the  aircraft  and  vehicles  of  the  U.S. 
military  moving.  The  battalion's  responsi- 
bilities included  off-loading  oceangoing 
fuel  tankers,  running  pipelines  and  ensur- 
ing the  quality  of  the  various  fuels.  Tank 
Farm  II  served  as  the  main  fuel  storage  and 
distribution  depot  for  the  central  highlands 
of  Vietnam.  The  tank  farm  contained  a 
dozen  50,000-  and  1 00,000-barrel  tanks  of 
fuel  to  keep  the  jets,  helicopters,  armor  and 
trucks  of  the  American  military  running 
during  the  war.  It  occupied  about  25  acres 
on  one  of  the  steep  hillsides  that  surround- 
ed Qui  Nhon.  The  fuel  tanks  dotted  the 
hillside  that  rose  from  the  rice  paddies  to 
halfway  up  the  low  mountain.  We  sat  on 
over  20,000,000  gallons  of  fuel,  which  we 
had  to  keep  not  only  flowing  but  safe. 
Later  in  the  year,  I  became  the  operations 
officer  of  the  battalion,  a  lieutenant  hold- 
ing down  a  major's  slot. 

I  returned  to  Vietnam  in  January  of  this 
year,  after  34  years  in  the  Society  of  Jesus 
and  26  years  as  a  priest.  Much  of  my  min- 
istry as  a  Jesuit  has  centered  on  the  dynam- 
ics of  the  Spiritual  Exercises  of  St.  Ignatius. 
This  has  afforded  me  a  front-row  seat  to 
watch  people  grow  in  their  relationship 


A  U.S.  soldier  wipes  her  face  during  a  memorial  ceremony  in  Wurzburg,  Germany,  on  June  6,  the  anniversary  of  D-Day,  to  honor  those  who  have  died  in  Iraq. 
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with  God.  "Helping  souls,"  St.  Ignatius 
Loyola  said,  is  the  essence  of  what  Jesuits 
do.  This  return  to  Vietnam  forced  me  to 
find  God  in  the  experience  of  war,  35  years 
later,  in  ways  I  did  not  expect. 

On  the  morning  of  Jan.  1 7,  I  flew 
north  on  Vietnam  Airlines  from  Ho  Chi 
Minh  City  (formerly  Saigon)  to  the  central 
highlands.  The  old  Qui  Nhon  airport  had 
been  turned  into  a  shopping  area.  The  new- 
airport  was  the  American-built  Phu  Cat 
Air  Force  base.  As  soon  as  I  landed,  the 
process  of  remembering  began.  I  knew  the 
air  base  from  my  former  work.  The  revet- 
ments that  once  protected  U.S.  jets  and 
helicopters  stood  empty,  with  wild  grass 
growing  around  them.  The  taxi  driver  who 
drove  me  to  my  hotel  took  the  bypass  road 
skirting  the  city.  The  hillside  that  ran  close 
to  the  road  and  then  quickly  fell  away  was 
familiar.  I  knew  the  rice  paddies  to  the  left. 
There  were  more  huts  along  the  roadside, 
but  they  looked  familiar.  Ten  seconds 
before  seeing  it,  I  said  out  loud,  "Tank 
Farm  II  is  coming  up  on  the  right." 

Suddenly  there  it  was,  situated  halfway 
up  that  long  hill.  The  jagged  perimeter 
fence  that  encircled  the  entire  base  was  still 
in  place,  as  were  the  fuel  storage  tanks.  An 
operations  office  stood  by  the  front  gate 
exactly  where  the  American  operations 
office  had  been  in  1970.  Opposite  the 
office  was  a  security  checkpoint  on  the  spot 
where  a  sand-bagged  guard  tower  had 
stood.  Remnants  of  the  old  six-inch  cast 
iron  pipeline  were  visible.  Tank  Farm  II 
remained  operational  despite  the  North 
Vietnamese  government  policy  of  remov- 
ing all  vestiges  of  American  presence  after 
the  war.  It  had  been  deemed  useful. 

I  was  dumbfounded  at  the  sight.  I  had 
last  seen  Tank  Farm  II  in  September  1970, 
a  few  days  before  I  left  Qui  Nhon  at  the 
end  of  my  tour  of  duty.  I  had  no  expecta- 
tion that  it  would  still  be  there. 

I  returned  to  Tank  Farm  II  the  next 
day,  but  I  did  not  try  to  get  in.  Instead  I 
stood  across  the  road  and  looked  carefully 
at  the  structure  that  I  knew  so  well.  As  the 
most  important  supply  area  in  the  Central 
Highlands  35  years  ago,  it  was  a  prized 
enemy  target.  It  had  to  be  protected  and 
kept  operational.  It  was  my  job  to  keep 
things  running.  Tank  Farm  II  was  also  the 
site  of  a  major  unresolved  personal  issue. 

As  I  stood  on  the  road  that  sunny 
morning,  a  memory  returned.  On  that 
June  night  nearly  100  V.C.  "sappers,"  sol- 
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the  job  done.  For  24  hours  all  of  us  in  the 
240th  labored  to  put  out  fires,  save  the  fuel 
in  damaged  tanks  and  transfer  it  to  undam- 
aged tanks.  We  even  pumped  fuel  from  a 
tank  that  had  ruptured  up  high  and  was 
still  leaking  gas.  We  were  back  on  line  and 
operating  again  in  a  day  and  a  half,  a 
remarkable  feat  considering  the  damage. 
Tank  Farm  II  was  back  in  order.  But  part 
of  me  was  not. 

What  follows  is  a  part  of  this  story 
that  has  haunted  me  for  years.  Why 
wasn't  I  there  that  night  instead  of 
Grady?  Why  didn't  I,  rather  than  the 
colonel,  lead  the  additional  troops  to  the 
tank  farm?  I  suppose  most  soldiers  who 
have  been  exposed  to  combat  and  death 


Revisiting  Vietnam  after  36 
years  made  me  look  more 
carefully  at  the  war  in  Iraq. 


ask  questions  like  these. 

The  answer  came  to  me  two  years 
after  leaving  Vietnam,  during  an  eight- 
day  retreat  I  was  making  as  a  Jesuit 
novice.  I  was  praying  over  one  of  the  most 
important  themes  of  the  Spiritual 
Exercises:  God's  unconditional  love.  My 
prayer  shifted  from  the  Isaiah  text  that 
describes  a  God  who  "has  written  your 
name  on  the  palm  ot  his  hand"  to  that  old 
question  about  why  I  hadn't  died  that 
night.  In  a  moment  of  grace,  as  real  to  me 
today  as  it  was  then,  came  an  answer: 
"You  weren't  supposed  to  die." 

i  have  always  felt  close  to  Ignatius,  the 
founder  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  His  expe- 
rience was  not  so  different  from  mine.  He 
was  a  soldier  who  survived,  though  badly 
wounded,  while  others  around  him  died 


passion,  began  to  inform  him  about  mat- 
ters deep  and  personal.  In  this  time  of 
illumination,  Ignatius  encountered  God's 
love  for  him.  Self-knowledge  well  beyond 
all  previous  self-understanding  changed 
his  life.  I  wonder  how  many  others  who 
have  been  involved  in  war  know  this  expe- 
rience. 

My  return  to  Vietnam  and  to  Tank 
Farm  II  pushed  me  to  hold  the  brutalities 
of  war  and  the  power  of  God's  love  in  my 
heart  simultaneously.  I  did  not  expect  to 
find  that  Tank  Farm  II  still  existed.  Nor 
did  I  expect  the  memory  of  death  and 
destruction  to  have  so  much  power  even 
today.  I  no  longer  feel  guilty  that  friends 
of  mine  died  that  night,  while  I  lived.  But 
I  don't  understand  why 
things  happened  as  they  did. 
I  do  know  that  faith  helps 
me  interpret  that  experi- 
ence. 

It  took  me  five  years  to 
visit  the  Vietnam  Veterans 
Memorial  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  after  its  construction, 
even  though  I  lived  less  than 
100  miles  away.  When  I  finally  got  there, 
I  sat  beneath  a  tree  at  some  distance  and 
wept.  As  happens  to  many  who  visit  there, 
the  enormity  of  the  sacrifice  swept  me 
into  a  great  sadness  about  the  terrible  loss 
of  life.  For  me,  the  loss  has  real  faces  and 
haunting  memories. 

Standing  in  front  of  Tank  Farm  II 
that  sunny  morning  and  remembering  the 
attack  of  35  years  ago  caused  me  great 
anguish.  It  raised  the  question  of  the 
worth  of  such  sacrifice.  Some  believe  that 
such  experiences  can  help  a  person  grow 
up  quickly.  I  think,  rather,  that  they  cause 
alienation  within  your  heart  as  you  strug- 
gle to  do  what  has  to  be  done  and  move 
through  the  process  of  sorrow  and 
mourning.  For  most  of  us,  trying  to  find 
God  in  such  a  moment  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible. 


diers  carrying  explosive  devices,  crawled 
across  the  rice  paddies  and  assaulted  the 
tank  form.  Before  the  attack  began,  the  sol- 
diers inside  the  tank  farm  reported  activity 
all  around  them.  The  tank  farm  was  guard- 
ed by  40  or  so  American  soldiers  scattered 
along  an  extensive  perimeter.  The  area  in 
front  of  the  gate  was  a  no- fire  zone  because 
of  the  small  houses  opposite  the  gate  that 
stood  in  the  direct  line  of  fire.  (In  a  no-fire 
zone  you  did  not  fire  weapons  unless 
attacked.) 

On  the  night  of  the  attack,  I  was  in  the 
battalion  command  headquarters  three 
miles  away.  The  men  inside  the  tank  farm 
were  in  constant  contact  with  us  by  radio. 
We  in  turn  were  in  contact  with  central 
command  operations  down- 
town. The  activity  reported 
by  the  men  at  the  tank  farm 
was  highly  unusual.  We 
needed  clearance  to  fire, 
especially  in  the  no-fire 
zone;  there  might  be 
"friendlies"  out  there.  Near 
11  p.m.  the  battalion  com- 
mander decided  to  go  to  the 
tank  farm  with  some  additional  troops.  I 
remained  behind. 

Around  midnight  all  hell  broke  loose. 
Sappers  attacked,  shooting  their  way 
through  the  front  gate.  With  the  use  of 
satchel  charges,  they  blew  up  the  guard 
tower,  the  operations  office  and  several  of 
the  fuel  tanks.  From  the  command  post  we 
could  hear  the  explosions  and  see  the  fires. 
The  radio  reports  from  the  troops  inside 
were  chaotic. 

Six  Americans  died  that  night.  One  of 
the  dead  was  First  Lt.  Grady  McBride, 
who  had  come  in  country  with  me.  He  was 
sent  to  one  of  the  companies  and  I  was 
assigned  to  battalion  staff.  We  were  sup- 
posed to  trade  places  after  six  months;  but 
the  switch  never  happened,  because  I  was 
needed  on  the  battalion  staff.  I  knew  four 
of  the  other  six  men  who  were  killed,  all 
good  men.  The  colonel  was  wounded  and 
never  returned  to  the  unit.  Many  others 
were  severely  wounded,  including  a  staff 
sergeant  who  lost  his  legs.  Twenty-four 
VC.  died  that  night. 

My  job  the  next  morning  was  to  get  us 
back  "on  line."  All  the  American  dead  and 
wounded  were  in  the  medical  treatment 
area.  The  dead  V.C.  remained  scattered 
inside  and  outside  the  tank  farm.  That 
morning  I  turned  off  my  feelings  and  got 


as  French  troops  attacked  the  Spanish  city 
of  Pamplona.  He  had  led  reinforcements 
into  the  besieged  city  and  rallied  the 
Spanish  soldiers  to  resist  the  vastly  supe- 
rior French  attackers. 

For  Ignatius,  convalescence  from  the 
wounds  received  at  Pamplona  became  the 
setting  for  his  conversion.  During  this 
time  he  began  to  reflect  upon  his  life  and 
his  survival  in  war.  God,  who  always 
treated  Ignatius  with  gentleness  and  com- 


these  days  i  find  myself  searching  for  as 
much  information  as  possible  about  the 
men  and  women  killed  in  Iraq.  When  I  can 
find  their  photos,  I  study  them  carefully, 
noting  their  ages,  backgrounds  and  ethnic- 
ity. My  heart  breaks;  they  are  so  young, 
and  so  many  of  them  are  African  American 
or  Hispanic.  I  grieve  for  their  parents, 
wives  and  children,  and  siblings.  Their  loss 
is  terrible.  But  so  too  is  the  loss  to  all  of  us. 
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It  is  troubling  hov  America  welcomes 
its  honored  dead  wit)  merely  private 
homecomings.  These  fallen  men  and 
women  have  done  iur  bidding  in  a  far 
away,  horror-filled  place.  Somehow  the 
secreriveness  seems  like  a  denial  of  their 
sacrifice  and  makes  an  unpopular  con- 
tentious war  a  dirty  war. 

I  want  TO  say  SOMETHING  to  the  men  and 

women  who  are  serving  or  who  have 
served  in  Iraq  and  their  families.  My  expe- 
rience showed  me  that  it  is  hard  to  over- 
estimate the  long-term  effect  of  being 
involved  in  war.  The  emotional  and  affec- 
tive violence  that  touches  you  when  men 
and  women  next  to  you  are  killed  or  badly 
wounded  is  devastating.  The  violent  rup- 
ture of  relationship  is  an  unnatural  and 
disorienting  experience  It  is  no  less  trou- 
bling to  realize  that  you  have  killed  anoth- 
er human  being.  There  is  no  time  for 
good-byes  or  grieving;  you  have  to  con- 
tinue. There  is  no  how-to  manual  for 
dealing  with  combat  experiences  and  loss- 
es. There  is  no  answer  to  the  question  of 
how  long  it  will  take  to  readjust. 

The  cumulative  effect  on  the  sol- 
diers who  day  after  day  encounter  dan- 


ger in  the  presence  of  every  Iraqi  they 
encounter,  every  car  that  passes,  every 
road  traveled  is  something  they  will 
carry  with  them  for  a  long  time.  Sudden 
unexpected  loud  noises  will  cause  an 
exaggerated  startle  response.  Remaining 
within  them  are  unexamined  experi- 
ences that  seem  grossly  out  of  context 
and  that  resist  fitting  neatly  into  life  as  it 
goes  on.  Part  of  that  life  will  also  be 
inexplicable  to  others. 

For  the  soldiers  who  return  from 
Iraq,  the  exercise  of  reflective  conversa- 
tion is  a  necessary  means  for  under- 
standing their  wartime  experience. 

My  15  years  of  silence  after  the 
Vietnam  war  hurt  me.  Many  Vietnam 
veterans  remain  lost,  angry  and  con- 
fused because  of  their  role  in  a  war  they 
did  not  understand  and  that  their  fellow 
Americans  did  not  appreciate.  Today, 
we  must  enable  Iraqi  veterans  to  tell 
their  story.  Even  messy  and  undigested 
conversation  is  preferable  to  letting  the 
experience  brood. 

Here  is  one  last  point  of  concern.  I 
am  one  of  my  generation's  skeptics  about 
American  foreign  policy  and  decision- 
making. Over  the  last  few  years  former 
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Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  Mac- 
Namara  published  his  memoirs,  which 
shed  light  on  his  misgivings,  doubts  and 
mistakes  concerning  the  Vietnam  War.  I 
admire  his  truthfulness  now,  but  lament 
his  lack  of  transparency  then.  He  did  not 
serve  us  well  by  holding  back  the  whole 
story.  My  suspicion  is  that  veterans  of  the 
Iraq  war  will  harbor  the  same  skepticism 
toward  American  government  decision- 
making today. 

My  Jesuit  training  compels  me  to 
look  at  my  Vietnam  experience  of  many 
years  ago.  Frankly,  revisiting  Qui  Nhon 
and  Tank  Farm  II  did  more  good  than  I 
could  have  imagined,  bringing  me  some 
healing  and  a  greater  willingness  to 
speak  out  about  the  trouble  of  war.  The 
trip  also  allowed  me  to  see  the  youth  and 
vitality  of  the  people  of  Vietnam:  a  dif- 
ferent impression  from  my  memories  of 
people  dressed  in  black,  looking  at  me 
with  fear,  while  I  looked  back  with  hos- 
tility. Revisiting  Vietnam  made  me  look 
more  carefully  at  the  war  in  Iraq.  I  hope 
that  this  war  ends  quickly  and  that  we 
can  find  ways  of  dealing  with  issues  that 
may  be  confounding  to  us  other  than 
armed  conflict.  El 
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Film 


Right  to  the  Heart 


BY  RICHARD  A.  BLAKE 


THEY  DON'T  MAKE  MOVIES 
the  way  they  used  to,  and 
Cinderella  Man  shows  why. 
Before  it  opened,  Universal 
thought  it  had  a  certain  hit  on  its  hands. 
The  film  features  two  of  the  most  bank- 
able names  on  any  marquee  in  the  world: 
Russell  Crowe  and  Renee  Zellweger.  Its 
director,  Ron  Howard,  had  teamed  with 
Crowe  in  "A  Beautiful  Mind,"  and  they 
brought  in  its  screenwriter,  Akiva 
Goldsman,  to  customize  the  script  by  Cliff 
Hollingsworth.  Howard  had  proved  his 
skill  with  macho  nobility  in  "Apollo  13." 
The  public  showed  it  still  loved  sentimen- 
tal boxing  films  with  its  enthusiastic 
response  to  Clint  Eastwood's  "Million 
Dollar  Baby."  In  ticket  sales,  this  might 
even  become  the  second  coming  of 
"Rocky."  And  in  this  dark  season  of  ter- 
rorism and  outsourcing,  audiences  were 
ready  for  an  inspiring  triumph  over  hard 
times,  as  they  had  shown  by  throwing  a 
double  dose  of  oats  at  "Seabiscuit."  The 
advance  reviews  had  enough  thumbs  up  to 
rival  a  hitchhikers'  convention. 

Then  by  midnight  of  the  opening 
day  of  "Cinderella  Man,"  its  bandwagon 
turned  into  a  pumpkin.  During  its  autop- 
sy phase,  the  more  thoughtful  movie 
journalists  and  Universale  boardroom 
brain  trust  have  been  inclined  to  blame 
timing.  This  is  the  season  for  splashy 
comic  book  films  targeted  to  12-year- 
olds  newly  freed  from  the  burdens  of 
forced  literacy.  It  was  a  bad  match.  This 
youthful  audience  thinks  "the  Depres- 
sion" is  something  that  happens  when 
their  Ritalin  and  Prozac  are  out  of  bal- 
ance, and  "hard  times"  mean  that  their 
cellphone  battery  has  gone  dead. 
Bummer.  And  boxing  is,  like,  dull,  com- 

richard  A.  blake,  S.J.,  is  professor  of  fine 
arts  and  co-director  of  the  film  studies  pro- 
gram at  Boston  College,  Chestnut  Hill, 
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pared  to  the  World  Wrestling  Federa- 
tion on  television. 

Placing  the  blame  on  audiences,  tim- 
ing and  marketing  strategy  might  be  the 
obvious  explanation  for  the  disappoint- 
ment of  a  fine  film  with  high  expectations, 
but  it  is  not  the  whole  story.  In  every 
phase  of  preproduction,  "Cinderella  Man" 
made  all  the  right  moves,  as  we  have  seen, 
but  to  a  fault.  It  relied  so  much  on  proven 
formulas  and  known  entities  that  it  failed 
in  originality.  This  is  an  old-fashioned 
movie  that  punches  right  to  the  heart- 
strings. It  is  beautifully  crafted,  but  it  con- 
sists of  1 5  rounds  of  carefully  orchestrated 
sentiment  and  inspiration.  It  is  too  self- 
consciously sweet  for  its  own  good. 

Frank  Capra  was  giving  audiences 
similar  Depression-era  moral  fables  with 
Gary  Cooper  and  James  Stewart  in  the 
l°30's,  when  breadlines  were  still  within 
sight  of  the  box  office  lines.  "Cinderella 
Man"  gives  the  impression  of  having  been 
done  many  times  before,  a  long  time  ago. 
It  is  the  standard  issue  biopic,  predictable 


and  thus,  at  its  worst  moments,  contrived 
in  its  efforts  to  create  emotion  or  tension 
on  the  way  to  a  foregone  conclusion.  The 
genre  is  punched  out;  this  is  a  boxing  film 
with  no  fight  left  in  it. 

In  making  this  in  the  Capra  style,  Ron 
Howard  misread  his  contemporary  audi- 
ence. Moviegoers  have  become  much 
more  sophisticated  than  they  were  in  the 
1930's.  Films  directed  to  an  adult  audi- 
ence, like  this  one,  need  some  shading  to 
the  characters  and  some  complexity  in  the 
storyline,  if  they  are  going  to  hold  the 
attention  for  two  hours  and  20  minutes. 
Howard  relies  on  time-tested  movie  tech- 
niques: surging  violins,  quivering  lips  and 
misty  eyes.  He  uses  them  effectively,  but 
his  directorial  skill  does  not  rescue  the 
predictable  script  and  one-dimensional 
characters. 

"Cinderella  Man"  relies  on  an  old- 
fashioned  linear  narrative,  complete  with 
printed  titles  superimposed  to  set  the 
chronology.  It  begins  in  1928  with  James 
J.  Braddock  (Russell  Crowe),  the  Bulldog 
of  Bergen  (New  Jersey),  a  young  light- 
heavyweight  contender,  dispatching  his 
opponent  and  ends  with  his  winning  the 
heavyweight  championship  in  1935.  Even 
if  someone  didn't  realize  that  Braddock 
was  a  historical  sports  figure,  the  title  of 
the  film  would  have  given  away  the  end- 
ing. 


Russell  Crowe  (left)  and  Paul  Giamatti  star  in  Ron  Howard's  "Cine 
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In  a  jolting  jump  in  nine,  the  action 
leaps  forward  to  1933,  when  Braddock's 
career  had  taken  the  1 0  count.  He  moved 
his  family  from  their  comfortable  home 
to  a  basement  apartment  near  the  docks 
on  the  New  Jersey  side  ot  the  Hudson. 
Each  morning  he  shapes  up  with  other 
stevedores,  hoping  for  a  day's  work,  just 
as  Marlon  Brando  had  in  "On  the 
Waterfront."  He  occasionally  gets  extra 
cash  by  taking  matches  in  smoky  fight 
clubs  around  New  York.  He  takes  on  one 
opponent  despite  a  broken  hand,  and  the 
fight  is  so  dismal  that  the  commissioner 
revokes  his  license. 

The  reasons  for  his  downfall  emerge 
through  hazy  fragments  of  dialogue  waft- 
ed throughout  the  later  action,  but  none 
is  terriblv  enlightening.  He  was  beaten 
badly  in  one  fight.  He  had  some  unspec- 
ified injuries,  including  an  automobile 
accident,  but  nothing  is  explained.  The 
Depression  is  to  blame.  But  wait  a 
minute.  Top  athletes  were  making  a  bun- 
dle. The  country  was  looking  for  heroes 
and  flocking  to  sports  events  for  distrac- 
tion from  its  troubles.  A  good  boxer, 
especially  a  serious  contender  like 
Braddock,  could  have  done  fairly  well,  at 
least  well  enough  to  get  proper  medical 
attention  for  his  injuries.  And  if  fighters 
lost  their  licenses  every  time  they  turned 
a  bout  into  a  rhumba  contest  to  protect  a 
broken  hand,  ESPN  would  have  to  go 
back  to  Roller  Derby. 

James  J.  Braddock  is  too  passive  and 
simply  too  good-hearted  to  be  dramati- 
cally engaging.  His  life,  and  his  downhill, 
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just  seem  to  happen  to  him.  He  would  be 
a  better  movie  hero  if  he  had  something 
to  do  with  his  initial  failure,  like  cocki- 
ness, drink,  lack  of  training  or  something. 
Anything.  When  a  boxer  in  a  featured 
event  at  Madison  Square  Garden  is 
injured,  the  suspension  is  temporarily 
lifted  and  Braddock  takes  the  fight  on 
one  day's  notice.  His  comeback,  no  less 
than  his  downfall,  is  based  on  luck.  As  his 
fortunes  rise,  he  trains  hard  and  fights 
with  courage,  in  true  Rocky  style, 'but  he 
has  overcome  nothing  in  himself. 
Braddock  may  well  have  been  as  consis- 
tently upright  and  even-tempered  as  he 
appears  in  the  film,  but  since  when  have 
biographers  been  afraid  to  touch  up  their 
subjects  a  bit  to  tell  a  more  gripping 
story? 

Now  for  the  good  news.  Russell 
Crowe  almost  makes  the  film  work  with 
his  sublime  re-creation  of  Jim  Braddock. 
Despite  a  script  that  offers  few  opportuni- 
ties for  character  development,  he  makes 
a  dull  character  interesting  in  his  ordinar- 
iness. We  can't  help  but  like  Jim 
Braddock,  even  if  we  would  not  find  him 
a  scintillating  companion  during  an  all- 
night  drive  to  Cleveland.  If  the  film  had 
better  numbers  at  the  box  office,  Crowe 
would  certainly  be  an  Oscar  contender. 
The  most  complex  figure,  however,  is 
Braddock's  trainer  and  manager,  Joe 
Gould,  wonderfully  brought  to  life  by 
Paul  Giamatti.  Joe  is  loyal  to  his  fighter 
and  to  his  own  best  interests  in  equal 
amounts.  He  bobs  and  weaves  between 
the  two  competing  loyalties  like  a  young 


Sugar  Ray  Robinson. 

The  other  characters  are  pure  Capra, 
that  is,  incarnations  of  unadulterated 
good  and  evil.  Renee  Zellweger  as  Jim's 
wife,  Mae,  plays  the  devoted  mother  with 
Sally  Fields's  spunk  and  Betty  Hutton's 
squints.  She  tries  to  be  a  Donna  Reed  girl 
next  door  with  a  Brooklyn  accent,  and 
gamely  tries  to  salvage  credibility  for  sev- 
eral embarrassingly  contrived  scenes. 
Bruce  McGill,  the  heartless  boxing  com- 
missioner (Jimmy  Johnston),  would  have 
been  played  by  Edward  Arnold  in  the 
Capra  era.  With  his  heavy  jowls,  he  looks 
nasty  in  a  Caligula  sort  of  way.  Speaking 
of  nasty,  the  menacing,  glowering  Max 
Baer  (Craig  Bierko),  reigning  heavy- 
weight champion  of  the  world,  not  only 
kills  two  men  in  the  ring,  he  insults  Mae. 
In  Capraland,  that  seals  his  doom. 

The  script  also  slips  in  its 
Reaganesque  political  message.  The 
union  organizer,  Paddy  Considine  (Mike 
Wilson)  drinks,  misses  Mass  to  work  a 
double  shift  on  Sunday,  threatens  to  beat 
his  wife  and  is  suspected  of  having  social- 
ist sympathies.  He  gets  the  appropriate 
comeuppance.  The  self-reliant  Jim 
Braddock  is  shown  as  hitting  bottom 
when  he  has  to  apply  for  public  assistance 
to  keep  his  family  together,  a  humiliation 
matched  only  by  his  having  to  pass  the 
hat  among  his  old  cronies  at  the  Madison 
Square  Garden  bar.  He  regains  his  digni- 
ty by  self-reliance  and  hard  work  and  of 
course  good  luck,  which  many  other  vic- 
tims of  the  Depression  did  not  have  in 
such  abundance.  Richard  A.  Blake 
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Them 

A  Memoir  of  Parents 

By  Francine  du  Plessix  Gray 
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In  1954,  when  the  blockbuster  horror 
movie  "Them!"  hit  the  silver  screen,  the 
young  Barnard  graduate  and  budding 
writer  Francine  du  Plessix  (not  yet  mar- 
ried to  the  artist  Cleve  Gray)  was  off  in 
France.  Even  if  she  hadn't  been,  there 
was  no  way  such  a  sophisticated  intellec- 
tual (with  flawless  French  and  Russian) 
would  have  deigned  to  notice  such  a  silly 
film.  But  is  it  wholly  accidental  that  her 
brilliant,  though  uncouthly  titled,  mem- 
oir echoes  a  tale  about  primordial  giant 
bugs  crawling  out  of  the  earth?  Qui  sait} 
Gray,  who  has  written  fiction  (Lovers 
and  Tyrants),  as  well  as  a  wide-ranging 
series  of  books  on  people  as  disparate  as 
the  Marquis  de  Sade,  Louise  Colet, 
Simone  Weil  and  American  Catholic 
radicals,  was  born  in  Paris  to  Tatiana 
Yakovleva,  later  to  win  renown  as 
"Tatiana  of  Saks,"  a  celebrated  milliner, 
and  Bertrand  du  Plessix,  a  dashing 
diplomat.  They  were  gorgeous,  glam- 
orous, talented,  passionate — and  a  very 
bad  match.  Tatiana  had  just  broken  off  a 
chaste  but  tumultuous  affair  with  the 
fiery  Russian  poet  Vladimir  Mayakovsky 
(whose  magical  status  was  confirmed 
almost  immediately  afterwards  by  his 
suicide).  She  found  Warsaw,  whither  du 
Plessix  had  been  posted,  a  crashing  bore; 
and  with  her  lust  for  luxuries  she  pres- 
sured her  husband  into  selling  diplomat- 
ic favors.  He  was  caught  and  had  to 
resign;  so  back  they  went  to  Paris — and 
poverty. 

Things  only  worsened  when  Tatiana 
caught  Bertrand  with  another  woman. 
They  stayed  together  in  an  intolerable 
state  of  tension  that  eased  only  when 
Bertrand  was  shot  down  over  the 
Mediterranean  early  in  World  War  II. 
Long  before  then  each  had  acquired  var- 
ious lovers.  The  most  important  of 
Tatiana's  was  Alexandre  Liberman,  a 
painter  and  phenomenal  man  of  parts,  a 
Russian  exile  like  herself  and  a  baptized 


Book  Reviews 

Jew,  who  eventually  married  Tatiana 
and  thereby  turned  himself  into  the  sec- 
ond half  of  "Them." 

Alex  and  Tatiana  were,  as  the  saying 
goes,  joined  at  the  hip.  Alex  was  a  prac- 
tical genius,  which  he  quickly  demon- 
strated by  whisking  his  wife  and  step- 
daughter out  of  Occupied  into  Vichy 
France,  and  thence  through  Spain  and 
Portugal  to  the  United  States — in  the 
midst  of  war.  Alex  worshiped  Tatiana; 
he  protected  her  from  the  world,  cod- 
dled her  and  went  into  constant  debt  to 
meet  her  capricious  needs.  Tatiana 
"made  a  man"  (his  phrase)  of  Alex  by 
rescuing  his  dormant,  if  not  dead,  sexu- 
ality— and  he  spent  nearly  50  years 
ecstatically  thanking  her  for  it.  She 
nursed  him  through  the  years  when  he 
suffered  from  near-fatal  bleeding  ulcers; 
and  in  her  declining  years  he  returned 
the  favor  when  she  was  a  bedridden 
Demerol  addict. 

At  once  egomaniacs,  control  freaks 
and  selfless  lovers,  they  constructed  an 
auto-mythological  bubble  and  lived 
inside  it.  They  both  had  notable  careers, 
she  as  a  fashion  diva,  he  as  a  Conde  Nast 
executive,  painter  and  sculptor. 
Together  they  ran  a  salon  teeming  with 
so  many  rich  and  famous  socialites, 
artists  and  "personalities"  in  attendance 
that  17  pages  of  Gray's  fine-printed 
index  can  barely  contain  them. 

And  amid  this  nonstop  narcissistic 
orgy,  they  still  managed  to  pour  out  a 
flood  of  distracted  tenderness  on 
"Frosinka,"  whose  survival  and  success- 
ful life  (wonderful  husband,  two  fine 
sons,  well-received  books)  seems  to 
prove  that  they  must  have  done  some- 
thing right. 
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Oscar  Wilde,  wh  -  >uld  have  loved 
Tatiana's  perempti  yle  and  caustic 
wit,  famously  said,  "Children  begin  by 
loving  their  parent  s  as  they  grow  old 
they  judge  them;  sometimes  they  forgive 
them."  Well,  Gray  has  loved,  judged 
and  forgiven  hers;  and  that  triple  play 
makes  her  book  extraordinary.  She  has, 
for  example,  canvassed  all  sorts  of  wit- 
nesses, both  within  her  spectacularly 
colorful  extended  family  and  from  a  host 
of  outside  friends  and  enemies,  and 
delivered  a  mass  of  often  blistering  ver- 
dicts: The  du  Plessix  were  relentless 
snobs  and  social  climbers,  choosing 
their  guests  mostly  for  their  star  status. 
They  were  often  cruel  and  unfeeling 
(Alex  fired  underlings  with  sadistic  non- 
chalance, Tatiana  insulted  everyone;  the 
pair  never  sent  thank-you  notes  for 
gifts).  They  neglected  Francine  and  sent 
her  away  for  their  own  convenience.  At 
one  point  they  let  her  come  down  with  a 
major  attack  of  malnutrition  without 
even  noticing,  much  less  helping.  And 
she  forgave  them. 

While  much  of  Gray's  story  is 
downright  enthralling,  especially  the 


wild  adventures  of  Tatiana's  relatives, 
like  her  uncle  Sasha,  an  artist,  exhibi- 
tionist and  intrepid  explorer  of  East  Asia 
and  the  Sahara,  the  endless  parade  of 
celebrities  who  sweep  through  the  draw- 
ing room  of  the  du  Plessix  home  some- 
times sound  more  like  figures  from  a 
gossip  column  than  a  biography. 
Marlene  Dietrich  was  a  close  family 
friend,  and  once  even  cooked  Christmas 
dinner  for  Francine  and  her  boyfriend, 
while  the  Libermans  (typically)  Went  out 
on  the  town  by  themselves — whence  the 
signed  photo,  from  Marlene  to 
Francine,  reproduced  in  the  text.  Joseph 
Brodsky  and  Mikhail  Baryshnikov  were 
frequent  guests,  as  were  Irving  Penn, 
Claire  Bloom,  Philip  Roth,  Mstislav 
Rostropovich  and  Yevgeny  Yevtushenko, 
among  others.  Everyone  in  the  Liberman 
circle,  it  seems,  was  trilingual  or  better, 
extravagantly  gifted,  creative  and  sexy. 
Still,  when,  one  wonders,  does  story- 
telling become  name-dropping?  Perhaps 
Gray  should  have  posed  the  question  that 
Virginia  Woolf  asked  of  herself,  "Am  I  a 
snob?"  Snobbery  hovers,  perhaps 
unavoidably,  over  the  entire  book,  com- 


ing bluntly  out  into  the  open  at  the  end, 
where,  after  Tatiana's  death  in  1991, 
Alex  marries  her  former  nurse,  a  kindly 
but  grasping  Filipina  named  Melinda 
Pechangco,  whom  the  doting  Alex  calls 
(groan)  "babycakes." 

Still,  there  are  worse  sins  than  snob- 
bism;  and  it  does  not  detract  much  from 
the  overall  effect.  The  scores  of  elegant 
pictures  that  fill  the  text — Alex  was  a  ter- 
rific photographer — do  little  to  weaken 
the  impression  of  the  Libermans  as 
world-class  show-offs.  But  then  they  fur- 
ther enliven  Gray's  already  lively  narra- 
tive. The  conclusion,  with  the  deaths  of 
Tatiana  and  Alex  (in  1999),  is  quite  mov- 
ing. Neither  one  of  "Them"  morphed 
into  saints;  but  mortality,  with  its  aes- 
thetic degradations  (Tatiana  shrank, 
Alex  ballooned),  adds  a  note  of  vulnera- 
ble ordinariness  that  nicely  rounds  out 
these  two  supremely  soigne'  lives.  The 
"monsters"  were  human,  after  all. 

Peter  Heinegg 

The  Boundaries, 
Please 

Christian  Community  in 
History 

Volume  2:  Comparative 
Ecclesiology 

By  Roger  Haight,  S.J. 

Continuum.  528p  $34.95 
ISBN  0826416314 

Roger  Haight  needs  little  introduction 
to  readers  of  America.  A  Jesuit  for  over 
50  years,  past  president  of  the  Catholic 
Theological  Society  of  America,  and  the 
author  of  several  prize-winning  books  of 
theology,  he  now  teaches  at  the  interde- 
nominational Union  Theological 
Seminary  in  New  York  City.  In' 
February  of  this  year,  the  Congregation 
for  the  Doctrine  of  the  Faith  released  a 
notification  stating  that  his  book  Jesus 
Symbol  of  God  contained  "serious  doctri- 
nal errors"  concerning  such  topics  as 
Jesus'  salvific  role  and  the  nature  of  the 
Trinity.  It  further  stated  that  Haight 
"may  not  teach  Catholic  theology"  until 
such  errors  are  fully  corrected. 

The  concluding  volume  of  Haight's 
two-part  work,  Christian  Community  in 
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7th  Annual 
Pilgrimage/Retreat  to  Central  America: 
For  Bishops,  Priests,  Deacons  and  Brothers 

Visiting  the  Shrines  of  the  Martyrs 

Guided  by  Father  William  Donnelly,  MM 
Former  Regional  Superior  of 
Maryknoll  Fathers  &  Brothers  in  Central  America 
with 

Father  William  Mullan,  MM,  Guatemala 
Father  Thomas  Goekler,  MM,  Honduras 
Father  James  Lynch,  MM,  El  Salvador 

Dates:  January  16  to  27,  2006 

Visiting  shrines  of  the  martyrs  to  celebrate  the  lives  of  Archbishop  Oscar 
Romero  of  El  Salvador,  Bishop  Juan  Jose  Gerardi  of  Guatemala,  Jesuit  Father 
Rutilio  Grande,  Father  Stanley  Rother,  diocesan  priest  from  Oklahoma  City,  the 
martyred  Religious  women,  the  Jesuits  and  companions  and  others. 

Contact:  Fr.  Thomas  J.  Marti,  MM 
Pilgrimage/Retreat  Coordinator 
Maryknoll  Fathers  and  Brothers 
4460  Federal  Blvd. 
Denver,  CO  80211 
e-mail:  tmarti@maryknoll.org 

For  more  information,  please  visit 
http://society.maryknoll.org/martyrs 
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History:  Comparative  Eccksiology,  will  not 
be  as  controversial  as  his  Christology.  In 
the  first  volume,  Historical  Eccksiology,  he 
examined  the  church  from  its  origins  up 
through  the  Conciliarist  movement  of 
the  late  Middle  Ages.  This  second  vol- 
ume ranges  from  the  16th-century 
Reformations  to  such  contemporary 
developments  as  the  Second  Vatican 
Council,  liberation  theology  and 
Pentecostalism. 

In  both  books,  Haight  sees  global- 
ization and  an  increasing  appreciation  of 
religious  pluralism  as  the  context  for 
contemporary  ecclesiology.  And,  he  says 
that  understanding  the  church's  histori- 
cal pluralism  will  help  the  church  to  deal 
better  with  its  contemporary  pluralism 
and  its  place  in  a  religiously  diverse 
world.  He  thus  aims  to  develop  a  "his- 
torical ecclesiology"  that  seeks  the  "nor- 
mative in  the  historical"  through  atten- 
tiveness  to  the  interplay  of  history,  soci- 
ology and  theology.  In  particular  he 
wishes  to  avoid  a  "theological  reduc- 
tionism"  that  would  envision  the  church 
solely  in  an  ideal,  abstract  manner, 
thereby  avoiding  its  historical  and 
human  dimensions. 

Accordingly,  he  contrasts  an  "eccle- 
siology from  above"  with  an  "ecclesiolo- 
gy from  below."  The  former,  he  holds, 
is  ahistorical,  denominational,  authori- 
ty-driven, doctrinal,  Christocentric  and 
sees  church  ministries  as  divinely  willed 
and  hierarchical.  In  contrast,  his  pre- 
ferred "ecclesiology  from  below"  is 
postmodern,  ecumenical,  experiential, 
historical,  Spirit-centered  and  measures 
church  ministries  by  their  usefulness. 

In  Comparative  Ecclesiology,  Haight 
uses  this  "ascending"  approach  to  exam- 
ine various  ecclesiologies  that  have 
emerged  since  the  16th  century.  His 
comparative  method  explores  the  histor- 
ical situations  that  gave  birth  to  different 
churches  and  ecclesiologies,  as  well  as 
the  persons  and  events  that  exemplify 
such  ecclesiologies.  He  begins  with  the 
cultural,  political,  economic  and  reli- 
gious conditions  that  helped  Martin 
Luther's  reform  spread  where  previous 
ones  had  failed.  After  highlighting  the 
institutional  and  intellectual  coherence 
of  Calvin's  ecclesiology  and  the  mediat- 
ing vision  of  the  Anglican  Richard 
Hooker,  Haight  examines  Tridentine 
Catholicism  and  the  radical  challenge 


Director  of  Counseling 
and  Prevention  Services 

Diocese  of  Springfield,  Massachusetts 


The  Diocese  of  Springfield  is  seeking  a  full  time  Director  of  Counseling  and 
Prevention  Services.  Reporting  to  the  Vicar  General,  this  position  has  three  main 
components:  1)  Victim  Advocate:  working  with  victims  of  clergy  abuse;  2)  Safe 
Environment  Coordinator:  working  with  parishes  on  child  abuse  prevention 
activities;  and  3)  Director  of  Counseling  Services:  supervising  three  part-time 
therapists. 

This  position  requires  a  Master's  Degree  in  Social  Work  or  Counseling,  a 
clinical  license  (LICSW  or  LMHC),  and  5  years  of  social  service  experience. 
The  successful  candidate  must  have  a  demonstrated  ability  in  counseling, 
public  speaking,  and  organizational  and  networking  skills.  A  working 
knowledge  of  computer  skills  and  the  ability  to  work  collaboratively  and 
independently  are  essential. 

The  Diocese  of  Springfield  offers  a  competitive  wage  and  benefit  package. 
Qualified  candidates  should  submit  a  letter  of  interest  and  resume  to: 

Human  Resources  Department 
Diocese  of  Springfield 

Re:  Director  of  Counseling  and  Prevention  Services 
65  Elliot  Street 
P.O.  Box  1730 

Springfield,  MA  01102-1730 


Hawkstone  Hall  International  Pastoral  Centre 

Planning  for  the  future  -  2006 


For  the  last  thirty  years  Hawkstone  Hall  has  served  the  Church  as  an  international 
pastoral  centre,  offering  courses  and  retreats  to  religious,  priests,  and  lay  people. 
Responding  to  changing  needs,  from  January  until  May  2006  we  will  dedicate 
five  months  to  the  personal  renewal  of  the  academic  staff,  the  upgrading  of 
accommodation  and  facilities,  the  renovation  of  the  chapel,  the  creation  of  dis- 
abled access,  and  the  installation  of  a  lift.  After  this  time,  we  will  offer  two 
major  renewal  courses: 

The  Summer  Course  June  5  -  August  31 

A  course  of  13  weeks,  including  a  break  from  13  July  -  23  July 

The  Autumn  Course  September  25  -  December  7 

A  course  of  1 1  weeks,  including  a  break  from  26  October  -  5  November 


Please  contact:  The  Secretary,  Hawkstone  Hall,  Marchamley,  Shrewsbury,  SY4  5LG,  UK. 
Tel:  +44  (0)  1630  685242.  Fax:  +44  (0)  1630  685565 

E-mail:  hawkhall@aol.com  Web  site:  www.hawkstone-halI.com 
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Two-Readed  Cow 


I  lingered  for  hours  beneath  the  gray  sideshow  canvas, 
drawn  back  to  consider  those  animal  monstrosities 
who  earned  their  keep  by  being  what  they  were. 

Other  kids  were  less  curious,  for  few  cared  to  watch 
deformed  beasts  eat  hay  or  excrete  warm  dung 
that  a  young  woman  kept  carefully  raked, 

tending  the  buns  that  dropped  into  sawdust 
from  the  two-headed  cow  or  the  five-legged  horse 
whose  touted  fifth  leg  was  no  leg  at  all, 

but  only  a  dangling  fetlock  and  hoof, 

a  useless  appendage  that  could  easily  be  severed, 

turning  the  strange  into  something  more  ordinary. 

The  cow  was  another  story.  Each  head  moved 
independently,  until  the  flooded  bowls 
of  four  large  eyes  brimmed  with  longing. 

Even  the  neck  muscles  seemed  to  tense  and  stretch, 

a  contest  of  wills,  two  minds  at  cross  purposes, 

as  one  head  rose  to  stare  into  the  nothingness  of  the  canvas 

and  the  second  lowered  to  graze  from  a  dusty  bale. 
I'm  not  sure  what  she  thought  of  her  life, 
that  young  woman  raking  dung, 

or  if  she  were  already  thinking  past  it, 

past  this  place,  this  small  town  summer  carnival. 

Could  she  possibly  have  known  the  tenderness 

she  inspired  with  her  matter-of-fact  answers  to  question 

after  question  from  that  small  persistent  boy 

who  seemed  so  intent  on  getting  his  money's  worth? 

Michael  Colonnese 


Hi       EL  COLONNESE,  a  professor  of  English  at  Methodist  College,  has 
id  in  Carolina  Quarterly,  MSS,  Poet  Lore,  Passages  North  and 

The  ahoochee  Review. 


posed  to  both  Catholicism  and 
Protestantism  by  various  "free  church" 
traditions. 

In  the  Protestant  Friedrich 
Schleiermacher  and  the  Catholic  Johann 
Adam  Mohler,  he  sees  the  emergence  of 
a  genuinely  modern  ecclesiology  that  is 
historically  conscious  and  attentive  to 
the  subjectivity  of  religious  experience. 
Haight  concludes  with  two  chapters  that 
survey  20th-century  developments  in 
Catholicism,  Orthodoxy  and 
Protestantism. 

Throughout  he  traces  the  churches' 
increasing  awareness  of  the  value  of  plu- 
ralism as  "nontoxic  and  positive"  rather 
than  as  regrettable  or  sinful.  Ultimately, 
he  argues,  comparative  ecclesiology 
should  yield  a  greater  appreciation  for 
diversity  not  only  in  the  Christian 
churches  but  also  in  other  religions. 

Overall,  the  book's  strengths  are  the 
clarity  and  consistency  of  its  method,  its 
insistence  that  theology  must  always  be 
yoked  to  history  and  therefore  sensitive 
to  the  church's  growth  and  development 
and  the  author's  largely  evenhanded 
expositions  of  diverse  ecclesiologies. 
These  qualities  make  for  a  good  text- 
book or  reference  work  for  graduate  and 
advanced  undergraduate  classes. 

Haight's  book,  though,  is  marred  by 
stylistic,  methodological  and  substantial 
flaws.  It  is  often  poorly  written,  particu- 
larly in  its  run-on  sentences,  its  sloppi- 
ness  (e.g.,  "Calvin  put  the  community 
before  the  individual  functionally  but 
also  in  the  end  also  spiritually."),  and  its 
often  bureaucratic  tone  (e.g.,  "[ecclesial 
structures]  arise  to  organize  and  canalize 
the  inner  finality  of  the  church."). 

This  volume  displays,  moreover,  the 
same  methodological  and  substantive 
flaws  pointed  out  by  Robert  Imbelli  in 
these  pages  (2/7)  and  by  Luke  Timothy 
Johnson  in  Commonweal  (1/28)  in  their 
reviews  of  Haight's  first  volume. 
Despite  Haight's  protestations,  his 
method  tends  toward  a  sociological  and 
historical  reductionism,  in  which  he 
himself  claims  that  "differences  among 
the  churches  and  their  ecclesiologies  are 
largely  a  product  of  history,"  rather  than 
of  significantly  different  theological 
approaches  to  such  matters  as  faith,  the 
sacraments  and  ministry.  Moreover,  his 
"ecclesiology  from  above/below"  dis- 
tinction becomes  a  dichotomy,  in  which 
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The  magazine  for  thinking  Catholics 
and  those  who  care  what 
Catholics  think. 
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The  Future 
Church 


As  a  committed  witness  to  gospel  values, 
America  provides  a  unique  bridge  between 
the  secular  and  the  religious. 

Turn  to  our  award-winning  magazine  for 
news,  reviews,  and  commentary  presented 
from  an  ethical  and  faith-filled  perspective. 

Subscribe  now  and  join  the  thousands 
of  other  readers  who  look  to  America  as  a 
source  of  spiritual  nourishment  and  thought- 
ful reflection  on  contemporary  life. 

Just  send  us  your  completed  order  form 
for  one  or  more  subscriptions  and  we'll  send 
you  a  full  year  of  America  for  61  %  off  the 
annual  cover  price. 

For  faster  service,  call  us  at  1-800-627-9533. 
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the  theology  taught  in  seminaries  and 
universities,  while  a  more  pastorally  ori- 
ented "kerygmatic  theology"  was  devel- 
oped for  preaching  and  catechesis. 
Rahner  tried  to  repair  the  rift  between 
academic  theology  and  lived  spirituality, 
creating  a  theology  that  was  both  intel- 
lectually sound  and  pastorally  relevant. 
In  the  process,  he  advocated  returning  to 
the  writings  of  the  mystics  to  recover 
examples  of  a  theology  firmly  rooted  in 
people's  experience  of  God. 

These  thinkers  were  reacting  against 
the  post-Enlightenment  legacy  of  the 
isolation  of  the  rational  from  other 
aspects  of  human  experience:  the  bodily, 
the  sensual,  the  emotional,  the  affective, 
the  passionate,  the  poetic,  the  imagina- 
tive, the  erotic.  Elizabeth  Dreyer's 
Passionate  Spirituality  is  best  understood 
in  this  context. 

Dreyer,  professor  of  religious  studies 
at  Fairfield  University  in  Connecticut, 
first  researched  this  material  for  the  1989 
Madeleva  Lecture  given  at  St.  Mary's 
College  in  Notre  Dame,  Ind.  Passionate 
Spirituality  is  a  revised  and  expanded  ver- 
sion, representing  the  author's  contin- 
ued reflection  on  passion  as  one  of  the 
most  important  yet  neglected  aspects  of 
spirituality. 

Dreyer  is  convinced  that  Western 
modernity,  together  with  certain  nega- 
tive aspects  of  the  Christian  tradition, 
has  evoked  in  us  a  mistrust  of  expressions 


integration  and  mutual  challenge. 
Absent  such  efforts,  Haight's  pluralistic 
vision  looks  rather  undiscriminating 
and  so  is  largely  unable  to  provide  bear- 
ings for  the  church  as  it  seeks  its  own 
unity  and  the  world's. 

Christopher  Ruddy 
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Two-Headed  Cow 

I  lingered  for  hours  beneath  the  gray  5 
drawn  back  to  consider  those  animal  n 
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tending  the  buns  that  dropped  into  saA 
from  the  two-headed  cow  or  the  five-1 
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or  if  she  were  already  thinking  past  it, 
past  this  place,  this  small  town  summe 
Could  she  possibly  have  known  the  tei 

she  inspired  with  her  matter-of-fact  an 
after  question  from  that  small  persists 
who  seemed  so  intent  on  getting  his  n 
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MICHAEL  COLONNESE,  a  professor  of  English  at  Methodist  College,  has 
published  in  Carolina  Quarterly,  MSS,  Poet  Lore,  Passages  North  and 

The  Chattahoochee  Review. 


the  churches  and  their  ecclesiologies  are 
largely  a  product  of  history,"  rather  than 
of  significantly  different  theological 
approaches  to  such  matters  as  faith,  the 
sacraments  and  ministry.  Moreover,  his 
"ecclesiology  from  above/below"  dis- 
tinction becomes  a  dichotomy,  in  which 
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"descending"  elements  such  as  doctrine 
and  Christocentrism  are  marginalized; 
Haight  does  little  to  suggest  that  these 
elements  have  much  to  offer  contempo- 
rary ecclesiology.  I  propose  that  both 
Christology  and  ecclesiology  retire  this 
dual  construct,  as  it  has  outlived  its  use- 
fulness. 

Most  disappointing  in  this  second 
volume,  though,  is  its  two-page  conclu- 
sion. Haight  states  that  his  goal  was  not 
to  highlight  the  divergences  between 
ecclesiologies,  but  to  "see  each  one  as 
part  of  the  one  tradition  of  the  whole 
church."  Even  a  much  lengthier  conclu- 
sion, he  claims,  would  have  tended 
toward  superficiality  and  abstraction. 
These  reasons,  I  judge,  are  wanting  on 
several  grounds.  Yet  a  1,000-page  effort 
becomes  unwieldy  without  such  synthe- 
sis and  summary.  Moreover,  the  lack  of 
a  constructive  proposal,  either  as  a  more 
substantial  conclusion  or  as  a  third  vol- 
ume, leaves  one  hanging,  waiting  to  see 
a  more  explicit,  systematic  account  of 
Haight's  vision  of  contemporary  ecclesi- 
ology. 

Finally,  the  absence  of  a  substantial 
conclusion  means  that  the  author  fails 
to  address  the  nature  and  the  limits  of 
the  theological  and  ecclesiological  plu- 
ralism he  champions  throughout  the 
two  volumes.  As  it  stands,  he  speaks  at 
length  of  the  inevitability  and  the  desir- 
ability of  pluralism,  but  leaves  the  read- 
er with  little  sense  of  the  shape  and  the 
boundaries  of  a  Christian  pluralism  or 
of  the  claims  that  the  "one  tradition  of 
the  whole  church"  makes  upon  each  of 
the  churches.  How,  for  instance,  does 
one  reconcile  markedly  different  under- 
standings of  the  Eucharist  and  of  min- 
istry among,  say,  Orthodox  and 
Baptists?  Does  Haight  believe  that  such 
effort  is  desirable  or  even  possible?  If 
so,  what  might  that  unity  concretely — 
and  not  abstractly — look  like? 

This  "comparative"  ecclesiology  is 
thus  more  of  a  "consecutive"  ecclesiolo- 
gy, content  simply  to  present  differ- 
ences without  much  reference  to  their 
integration  and  mutual  challenge. 
Absent  such  efforts,  Haight's  pluralistic 
vision  looks  rather  undiscriminating 
and  so  is  largely  unable  to  provide  bear- 
ings for  the  church  as  it  seeks  its  own 
unity  and  the  world's. 

Christopher  Ruddy 


'Weird  and 
Wonderful' 

Passionate  Spirituality 

Hildegard  of  Bingen  and  Hadewijch 
of  Brabant 

By  Elizabeth  A.  Dreyer 

Paulist  Press.  180p  $16.95 
ISBN 0809143046 

"Something.. .happened  to  the  mind  of 
England  between  the  time  of 
Donne. ..and  the  time  of  Tennyson  and 
Browning,"  wrote  T.  S.  Eliot  in  his  1921 
essay  "The  Metaphysical  Poets."  This 
"something"  was  the  "dissociation  of 
sensibility,  from  which  we  have  never 
recovered."  He  meant  the  separation  of 
thought  and  feeling  evident  in  the  two 
literary  periods  following  the  metaphys- 
ical poets.  The  neoclassical  poets  exalted 
reason  over  feeling;  the  romantics  react- 
ed by  abandoning  the  rational  for  the 
sake  of  sentiment.  "They  thought  and 
felt  by  fits,  unbalanced,"  lamented  Eliot. 
By  contrast,  he  believed  the  metaphysi- 
cal poets  harmonized  thought  and  feel- 
ing in  a  holistic  vision  uniting  all  of  life. 

The  20th-century  Jesuit  Karl  Rahner 
noted  something  similar  about  the  pre- 
Vatican  II  theology  of  his  day. 
Neoscholasticism,  with  its  abstract, 
rational,  unchanging  truth,  dominated 


the  theology  taught  in  seminaries  and 
universities,  while  a  more  pastorally  ori- 
ented "kerygmatic  theology"  was  devel- 
oped for  preaching  and  catechesis. 
Rahner  tried  to  repair  the  rift  between 
academic  theology  and  lived  spirituality, 
creating  a  theology  that  was  both  intel- 
lectually sound  and  pastorally  relevant. 
In  the  process,  he  advocated  returning  to 
the  writings  of  the  mystics  to  recover 
examples  of  a  theology  firmly  rooted  in 
people's  experience  of  God. 

These  thinkers  were  reacting  against 
the  post-Enlightenment  legacy  of  the 
isolation  of  the  rational  from  other 
aspects  of  human  experience:  the  bodily, 
the  sensual,  the  emotional,  the  affective, 
the  passionate,  the  poetic,  the  imagina- 
tive, the  erotic.  Elizabeth  Dreyer's 
Passionate  Spirituality  is  best  understood 
in  this  context. 

Dreyer,  professor  of  religious  studies 
at  Fairfield  University  in  Connecticut, 
first  researched  this  material  for  the  1989 
Madeleva  Lecture  given  at  St.  Mary's 
College  in  Notre  Dame,  Ind.  Passionate 
Spirituality  is  a  revised  and  expanded  ver- 
sion, representing  the  author's  contin- 
ued reflection  on  passion  as  one  of  the 
most  important  yet  neglected  aspects  of 
spirituality. 

Dreyer  is  convinced  that  Western 
modernity,  together  with  certain  nega- 
tive aspects  of  the  Christian  tradition, 
has  evoked  in  us  a  mistrust  of  expressions 
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of  deep  passi  >n,  paicicuiarly  with  respect 
to  our  relationshi]  m  God,  whom  we 
prefer  to  keep  at  a  safe  distance  from  our 
emotional  and  sexual  lives.  At  the  same 
time,  human  passion,  bodiliness  and  sex- 
uality are  rare!)  seen  as  having  anything 
to  do  with  personal  holiness.  Dreyer 
consults  the  writings  of  two  medieval 
women  mystics  to  discover  the  place  of 
passion  in  their  experience  of  God.  In 
focusing  on  passion,  however,  she  is 
careful  not  to  ignore  the  balance  provid- 
ed by  an  equally  important  emphasis  on 
reason.  Thus,  as  Rahner  suggested,  she 
shows  that  we  can  learn  from  these 
women  something  about  the  unity 
between  spirituality,  understood  as  lived 
faith,  and  theology,  its  intellectual  order- 
ing. 

Dreyer  carefully  chose  as  examples 
women  who  approached  the  harmony 
between  reason  and  feeling  in  contrast- 
ing ways.  Hildegard  of  Bingen,  the  12th- 
century  abbess  and  reformer,  is  undeni- 
ably a  cerebral  writer,  while  the  13th- 
century  beguine  Hadewijch  of  Brabant  is 
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the  best  proponent  of  erotic,  emotion- 
filled  love  mysticism.  Yet  the  author 
shows  convincingly  how  Hildegard's 
intellectual  vision  is  suffused  with  pas- 
sion, and  how  Hadewijch's  love  poetry 
gives  ample  space  to  reason.  Neither 
woman  can  be  said  to  have  "thought  and 
felt  by  fits,  unbalanced."  Both  provide 
examples  for  contemporary  folk  interest- 
ed in  honoring  passion  as  a  vital  element 
in  their  spiritual  lives. 

The  other  context  within,  which 
Dreyer's  work  belongs  is  the  contempo- 
rary project  of  returning  the  neglected 
voices  of  women  to  Christian  history. 
Chapter  One  outlines  the  methodologi- 
cal issues  connected  with  this  recovery. 
For  those  familiar  with  this  area  of  schol- 
arship, there  is  little  new  here,  but  those 
unfamiliar  with  it  will  benefit  from  its 
helpful  introduction  to  the  topic. 

The  book's  weak  point  is  Chapter 
Two,  in  which  Dreyer  charts  the  history 
of  passion  in  the  Christian  tradition. 
Handling  so  complicated  a  topic  in  so 
small  a  space  inevitably  leads  to  a  lack  of 
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valuable  nuance  and  the  neglect  of 
important  figures  and  movements 
(where,  for  example,  is  Augustine?). 
Some  issues  foundational  for  under- 
standing the  chapters  on  Hildegard  and 
Hadewijch  may  well  be  necessary,  but 
the  fragmented,  somewhat  rambling 
nature  of  this  chapter  left  me  feeling 
unsatisfied. 

Since  modern  audiences  inevitably 
find  medieval  women  mystics  to  be  both 
"weird  and  wonderful,"  there  is  danger 
that  their  perceived  weirdness  might 
prevent  any  appreciation  of  how  won- 
derful they  are.  Dreyer  faces  this  issue 
squarely  by  naming  some  of  their  nega- 
tive ideas  and  dangerous  ascetical  prac- 
tices as  unworthy  of  appropriation.  Yet 
she  also  convinces  us  that  their  writings 
and  example  teach  certain  positive  val- 
ues relevant  to  our  contemporary  world. 
In  the  third  and  fourth  chapters,  which 
are  the  most  engaging  parts  of  the  book, 
we  meet  two  "weird  and  wonderful" 
women,  and  are  motivated  to  learn  more 
about  them.  Joan  M.  Nuth 
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Culture  of  Absence 

As  one  who  has  spent  1 0  years  of  his 
academic  life  in  Germany,  I  simply 
could  not  relate  to  the  essay  by  James 
Youniss,  "I  Know  It  When  I  See  It," 
(7/4).  Such  public  policies  as  universal 
health  care,  efficient  rail  transportation, 
easy  access  to  high  culture,  Saturday- 
Sunday  closing  laws  and  cradle-to-grave 
financial  security  may  be  compatible 
with  Christian  social  teaching,  but  to 
suggest  that  they  are  inspired  or  moti- 
vated today  by  distinctive  Christian 
commitments  ignores  public  opinion 
polls  and  other  empirical  evidence  of 
contemporary  Germany's  loss  of  faith. 
Germans  today  would  insist  that  these 
and  related  social  programs  are  rooted 
in  secular  values  associated  with  their 
country's  social  democratic  tradition. 

Christian  influences,  particularly 
Catholic  natural  law  teaching,  were 
strongly  represented  in  postwar  West 
Germany,  but  with  increasing  secular- 
ization these  influences  have  virtually 
disappeared  from  the  nation's  public 


life.  Two  examples  may  suffice. 
German  constitutional  law,  like  the 
nation's  intellectual  culture,  has  grown 
increasingly  positivistic  over  the  years. 
The  same  is  true  of  German  politics. 
The  Christian  Democratic  Union 
(C.D.U.),  founded  explicitly  on 
Christian  principles  in  1946,  has  lost  its 
raison  d'etre,  while  its  main  competitor, 
the  Social  Democratic  Party  (S.P.D.),  is 
well  known  for  its  history  of  militant 
secularism. 

During  the  Weimar  Republic  and 
in  the  early  years  of  the  Federal 
Republic,  a  vibrant  Catholic  intellectual 
tradition,  centered  on  the  church's 
social  teaching,  flourished  in  Germany, 
but  no  equivalent  of  this  exists  today. 
Christian  scholarship  in  the  social  sci- 
ences is  notable  for  its  relative  absence. 
Religious  studies,  mainly  the  products 
of  theological  faculties,  have  little  reso- 
nance in  the  larger  society.  Yet  literary 
attacks  on  Christian  belief  and  piety, 
such  as  The  Da  Vinci  Code,  seem  never 
to  leave  the  best-seller  lists.  Secular — 


that  is,  non-Christian — values  seem 
clearly  regnant  in  Germany,  the  pre- 
dominance of  which  has  been  extended 
and  deepened  by  the  nation's  reunifica- 
tion. 

Pope  Benedict  XVI,  a  native  of 
Germany,  has  often  agonized  over  his 
country's  loss  of  faith.  In  book-length 
interviews  with  Peter  Seewald — Salt  of 
the  Earth  (1997)  and  God  and  the  World 
(2002) — the  then-Cardinal  Ratzinger 
repeatedly  spoke  of  Germany's 
"increasingly  de-Chistianized  society" 
and  a  public  culture  "characterized  by 
the  absence  of  transcendence."  In  one 
of  these  interviews  he  observed  with 
regret  that  only  "eight  percent  of  the 
people  in  Magdeburg  [an  East  German 
city]  are  Christians,"  and  that  was  prob- 
ably a  generous  estimate  because,  as 
sociological  studies  have  disclosed,  even 
the  memory  of  Christ  has  almost  totally 
disappeared  among  East  Germans,  par- 
ticularly the  young.  Finally,  and  inter- 
estingly, Ratzinger  makes  no  mention 
in  these  interviews  of  the  connection 
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between  Christianity  and  the  comforts, 
satisfactions  or  rewards  of  living  in  pre- 
sent-day Germany. 

Donald  P.  Kommers 
Notre  Dame,  Ind. 

What  About  Faith? 

The  article  by  James  Youniss  on  mod- 
ern-day "Christian"  Gennany  is  straight 
out  of  Charles  Dickens's  1  °th-century 
mold,  which  attempted  to  reduce 
Christianity  to  a  set  of  mere  moral  prin- 
ciples to  live  by  (7/4).  Such  humanitari- 
an principles,  among  which  Youniss 
includes  the  abolition  of  capital  punish- 
ment, risking  economic  superiority  by 
welcoming  back  into  the  family  poorer 
relatives  from  the  East  and  not  rebuild- 
ing certain  bombed-out  buildings  so  as 
never  to  forget  the  horrors  of  World 
War  II,  are  hardly  the  domain  of 
Christians  exclusively.  They  are  certain- 
ly within  the  purview  of  all  others  of 
good  will,  too.  A  veneer  of  Christian 
morality  may  still  be  alive  and  well  in 
Germany,  but  what  about  the  Christian 
faith  brought  to  Gennany  by  St. 
Boniface  and  nourished  by  his  succes- 
sors over  so  many  centuries? 

(Rev.)  Edward  Kolla 
Gloucester  City.  N.J. 

Lived  Experience 

I  have  no  way  of  knowing  whether 
Gennany  is  de-Christianized  or  not. 
However,  the  evidence  James  Youniss 
offers  in  his  article  that  this  de- 
Christianization  is  not  as  real  as  is  wide- 
ly supposed  misses  the  point  (7/4).  He 
offers  many  policies  and  characteristics 
from  his  experience  of  Germany  that 
Christianity  supports;  but  these  positive 
things  do  not  mean  a  nation  is  not  de- 
Christianized.  Professor  Youniss's  arti- 
cle fails  to  realize  that  a  reasonable,  just- 
ly structured  nation  is  not  the  same  as 
one  that  is  Christian.  The  article  offers 
many  examples  of  "Christian  princi- 
ples," but  Christian  religion  is  not  the 
same  as  "Christian  principles."  Faith 

relationship  with  God  distinguish 
Christianity,  and  the  motivation  and 
wo]  Idview  that  come  with  it,  from  natu- 
ral virtue  and  justice. 

1  v  cui<!  like  to  think  that  the  posi- 
tive virtues  and  policies  that  James 
Youniss  observes  about  Germany  do,  in 
as  e  roots  in  the  Christianity  of  its 


past.  But  without  a  living,  worshiping 
community  in  the  present,  those  roots 
will  become  ever  more  distant  and 
more  academic.  I  suspect  James  Youniss 
recognizes  the  principles  as  Christian 
(knows  it  when  he  sees  it)  because  he 
has  had  the  experience  of  a  living 
Christian  church. 

Of  course  we  can  wish  that  our 
many  American  Christians  could  find 
ways  to  bring  their  faith  principles  into 
public  life  to  structure  it  more  justly. 
Relationship  with  God  should  lead  to 
putting  faith  in  to  practice. 

Michael  McCue.  O.S.F.S. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Leftist  Ideology 

The  editorial,  "The  Vanishing  Dream" 
(7/4),  exemplifies  why,  after  subscribing 
for  20  years,  I  have  not  renewed  my 
subscription.  America,  along  with  the 
Jesuits,  has  substituted  leftist  ideology 
for  Catholicism.  It  appears  the  new  edi- 
tor will  continue  in  the  leftist  shoes  of 
his  predecessor. 

Many  of  the  poor  in  this  country 
live  better  than  the  wealthy  did  400 
years  ago.  That  is  splendid  progress,  and 
that  progress  is  thanks  to  capitalism  in 
which  some  get  super-rich,  but  everyone 
with  a  work  ethic  eventually  improves 
his  standard  of  living.  There  is  no  sys- 
tematic, structural  or  societal  impedi- 
ment to  anyone  improving  his  financial 
situation  in  the  United  States.  If  the  rich 
get  richer,  it  is  because  they  continue  to 
do  the  things  that  made  them  rich  in  the 
first  place.  That  is  not  sinful;  that's  intel- 
ligent. It  is  also  good,  because  when  the 
rich  have  more  wealth,  they  spend 
more,  and  more  jobs  are  created,  which 
improves  the  financial  situation  of  the 
not-so-wealthy  and  the  poor. 

Tony  Ensenada 
Pocatello,  Idaho 

Just  Socialism? 

I  am  writing  to  thank  America  for  shin- 
ing light  on  the  "best  kept  secret  in  the 
church,"  our  social  teaching,  in  "The 
Vanishing  Dream"  (7/4).  Our  society 
(derived  from  the  Latin  word  for  fel- 
lowship, really  defined  as  being  in  rela- 
tionship with  others)  will  survive  only 
when  we  work  in  concert  for  the  good 
of  all.  Many  call  this  socialism,  but  is 
that  really  the  correct  way  to  look  at  it? 


Jesus  spent  most  of  his  ministry  work- 
ing with  and  being  one  in  fellowship 
with  the  poor,  the  outcast  and  the 
marginalized.  The  one-word  answer  to 
the  infamous  question,  "Am  I  my 
brother's  keeper?"  is  shown  to  be  a 
resounding  yes  by  the  example  of 
Christ's  ministry.  Is  this  great  universal 
tmth  that  Christ  revealed  to  us  really 
socialism?  Or  by  labeling  something  as 
socialist,  do  we  try  to  justify  our  self- 
centered  actions? 

Harry  Hardin 
New  Orleans,  La. 

Reassured 

Thank  you  for  publishing  your  editorial, 
"The  Vanishing  Dream"  (7/4).  It  reas- 
sures me  that  I  am  not  alone  on  this 
issue.  Sometimes  I  think  I  am  bucking 
my  head  against  a  brick  wall  trying  to 
dialogue  with  people  about  raising  the 
minimum  wage  and  providing  affordable 
housing  and  adequate  health  care  cover- 
age. So  many  Americans,  including  good 
Catholics,  are  passionate  about  things 
like  displaying  the  Ten  Commandments, 
amending  the  Constitution  to  prevent 
gay  marriage  and  keeping  "under  God" 
in  the  pledge  of  allegiance,  but  seem 
indifferent  or  defeatist  about  the  social 
teachings  of  our  church.  Some  people 
play  the  game  of  name-calling — "do- 
gooder"  or  "bleeding-heart  liberal." 
( )thers  just  say  it  can  never  be  done 
because  raising  the  minimum  wage,  for 
example,  would  cause  employers  to  cut 
back  on  jobs  or  would  raise  prices  so 
high  people  could  not  afford  to  buy 
things  anyway.  But  to  see  your  magazine 
continue  to  promote  the  hope  that  it  is 
possible  and  can  be  done  is  encouraging 
to  me  and  to  many  more  who  want  to 
see  changes  in  our  nation  and  the  world 
that  would  be  more  in  keeping  with  all 
Jesus'  teachings,  as  well  as  our  church's 
brave  tradition  of  social  justice. 

Gerard  Burford 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Great  and  Generous 

I  read  with  disappointment  your  edito- 
rial, "The  Vanishing  Dream"  (7/4).  It  is 
too  simplistic  to  keep  saying  the  rich 
get  richer  while  the  poor  get  poorer.  If 
you  mean  the  man  who  owns  the  com- 
pany I  work  for  when  you  refer  to  tax 
cuts  for  the  rich,  then  I  am  definitely 
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not  opposed  to  that.  He  is  very  forth- 
coming about  the  company's  finances, 
in  good  years  and  in  bad,  and  if  a  tax 
cut  for  him  means  that  I  (and  the  other 
80-odd  employees  of  the  company)  get 
to  keep  our  jobs  for  another  year,  how 
can  I  be  angry  about  that?  If  a  tax  cut 
for  him  means  that  80  families  are  sup- 
ported by  secure,  meaningful  jobs,  and 
the  income  derived  from  those  jobs  is 
spread  out  in  the  community  to  other 
businesses  and  to  charities,  how  can  I  be 
against  that? 

We  are  a  great  and  generous  nation 
because  we  are  a  wealthy  nation,  and  we 
are  a  wealthy  nation  because  of  the  abil- 
ity of  entrepreneurs  to  follow  their 
dreams,  build  corporations  and  pay  far 
more  in  taxes  than  many  of  us  ever  will. 

While  economic  disparity  does  exist 
in  our  and  every  nation,  I'll  take  our 
system  every  time.  I  would  like  to  see 
greater  depth  of  thought  put  into  your 
editorials  on  this  issue. 

Linda  Meehan 
Mendota  Heights,  Minn. 

Electronic  Quest 

"Orthodoxy  Online"  (6/20),  by  Jeffrey 
J.  Guhin,  paints  a  rather  whimsical  pic- 
ture of  the  variety  of  Internet  Web  sites 
aimed  at  Catholics,  ranging  from  those 
that  are  wrapped  in  a  mantle  of  (self- 
perceived)  orthodoxy  to  one  that  teach- 
es how  to  bake  the  "Pope's  Valentine 
Cookies."  The  article,  however,  sug- 
gests a  very  important  question:  What 
is  driving  Catholics  to  the  Internet  to 
find  information  and  support  for  their 
faith,  rather  than  to  the  "orthodox" 
organs  of  the  church  itself? 

This  question  became  especially 
poignant  during  the  months  prior  to 
last  year's  presidential  election.  Here  in 
the  Archdiocese  of  Detroit,  most 
parishes  and  pastoral  leaders  enthusias- 
tically complied  with  our  policy  that 
authorized  the  distribution  of  pre-elec- 
tion materials  only  from  the  U.S.  bish- 
ops and  the  Michigan  Catholic  Con- 
ference. Still,  tens  of  thousands  of 
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copies  of  the  "Voter's  Guide  for  Serious 
Catholics,"  distributed  by  an  indepen- 
dent dot-com  based  in  El  Cajon,  Calif, 
and  led  by  a  lawyer,  found  their  way 
into  church  vestibules  and  onto  the 
windshields  of  cars  in  church  parking 
lots  during  Sunday  Masses.  According 
to  diocesan  directors  who  attended  the 
U.S.C.C.B.  social  ministry  gathering 
last  February,  this  situation  was  repeat- 
ed across  the  nation. 

As  the  director  of  the  Office  for 
Catholic  Social  Teaching  in  the 
Archdiocese  of  Detroit,  I  gave  nearly  50 
presentations  on  Faithful  Citizenship  in 
our  parishes  in  the  two  months  before 
the  election,  with  the  great  majority  of 
attendees  expressing  appreciation  for 
this  explanation  of  the  church's  teach- 
ing on  the  political  responsibilities  of 
Catholics  at  election  time  (and  beyond). 
Soon  after  my  speaking  schedule  was 
published  in  the  diocesan  newspaper, 
however,  some  e-mail  messages  were 
forwarded  to  me,  alerting  me  to  the 
presence  of  a  cadre  of  self-described 
"pro-life  Catholics"  who  planned  to 
monitor  my  presentations  for  "authen- 
tic Catholic  teaching."  Both  during  and 
after  my  presentations,  they  waved 
copies  of  the  "Voter's  Guide"  at  the 
audience,  even  after  I  clarified  the  poli- 
cy of  the  archdiocese.  Instead  of  anger- 
ing me,  this  show  of  defiance  made  me 
ponder  why  these  fellow  Catholics 
looked  to  the  World  Wide  Web  for 


guidance  on  church  teaching  rather 
than  to  a  representative  of  the  archbish- 
op of  their  local  church? 

Michael  W.  Hovey 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Whole  Page 

Who  could  not  notice  the  Table  of 
Contents  of  the  June  20-27  issue, 
redesigned  and  striking — or  should  we 
say  garish? 

Is  it  needed  for  newsstand  sales  to 
take  up  a  whole  page  of  the  magazine 
that  could  be  devoted  to  occasional 
contributors?  The  previous  modest  list- 
ings of  one  column  seemed  to  be  ade- 
quate for  mail  subscribers. 

John  Ehmann 
South  Bend,  Ind. 

Confident  Church 

"Little  Gray  Cells"  by  James  J. 
DiGiacomo,  S.J.,  (5/30)  highlights  the 
sad  state  into  which  the  church's  intel- 
lectual life  has  sunk.  At  the  time  of  the 
Second  Vatican  Council,  the  church 
was  confident  enough  in  its  doctrine  to 
engage  the  world  on  issues  like  the 
meaning  of  Scripture,  freedom  of  con- 
science and  past  mistakes  of  the  church. 
Now  it  seems  the  church's  leaders  are 
resorting  to  the  doomed  tactics  of 
thought-suppression  and  prohibition  of 
discussion.  Have  they  accepted  that 
their  doctrinal  positions  will  not  stand 
up  to  scrutiny? 


"By  2030,  80%  of  all 
in  the  United  States 


ill  be  Hispanic. 


1 


tholic  Council 
nic  Ministry 


Barry  University  announces 

The  Institute  for  Hispanic/Latino  Theology  and  Ministry 

The  Institute  prepares  you 
for  the  future  by  providing 
a  fundamental  background 
in  the  theology  and 
ministry  of  the  Hispanic/ 
Latino  community  in  the 
United  States. 

BARRY 

UNIVERSITY 


Degrees  and  certificates 
offered: 

■  Certificate  in  Hispanic/ 
Latino  Theology  and 
Ministry 

■  Master  of  Arts  in  Pastoral 
Ministry  for  Hispanics 

■  Doctor  of  Ministry 

FOR  -lORE  INFORMATION: 

thee  ogy@mail.barry.edu 
305  599-3469 
www.barry.edu/theology 


Courses  offered  in  winter 
and  summer  terms  with 
an  on-campus,  two-week 
residency.  Housing  is 
available  for  both  the 
January  and  June  residencies. 
Applications  are  now  being 
accepted  for  the  winter  term 
beginning  January  2006. 

where  you  belong 
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The  Word 


What  Does  God  Expect? 

Nineteenth  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (A),  Aug.  7,  2005 

Readings:  1  Kgs  19:9a,  ll-13a;  Ps  85:9-14;  Rom  9:1-5;  Mt  14:22-33 

"Take  courage,  it  is  I;  do  not  be  afraid"  (Mt  14:27) 


IS  IT  TRUE  that  life  has  gotten  hard- 
er over  the  years?  Or  might  it  be  that 
we  have  simply  grown  up  and  now 
realize  that  it  has  always  been  a  chal- 
lenge; we  were  simply  shielded  from  its 
hardships?  We  were  taught  to  live  good 
lives,  to  be  kind  to  others  and  to  follow  the 
rules.  Why  is  it,  then,  that  the  more  we 
try,  the  harder  life  seems  to  be?  Just  what 
does  God  expect  of  us?  Perhaps  this  is  the 
wrong  question.  Perhaps  we  should  ask: 
Just  what  do  we  expect  of  God? 

Today's  readings  challenge  expecta- 


dianne  bergant,  c.s.A.,  is  professor  of  bib- 
lical studies  at  Catholic  Theological  Union 
in  Chicago. 


tions  we  might  have  of  life  or  of  God. 
Elijah  presumed  that  a  genuine  experience 
of  God  would  be  accompanied  by  extraor- 
dinary phenomena:  a  mighty  wind,  as  was 
the  case  with  Job  (Jb  38:1);  an  earthquake, 
like  the  one  that  occurred  when  God  gave 
the  commandments  (Ex  19:18);  or  fire, 
reminiscent  of  the  burning  bush  (Ex  3:2). 
But  no!  It  was  in  the  tiny  whispering 
sound  that  Elijah  recognized  the  presence 
of  God. 

We  sometimes  trivialize  the  Gospel 
story,  viewing  Peter's  lack  of  faith  with  a 
subde  sense  of  superiority.  One  would 
think  that  after  seeing  Jesus  perform  the 
miracle  of  the  loaves,  Peter  would  have 
trusted  Jesus'  power  to  support  him  across 


the  waters.  We  certainly  would  not  have 
doubted!  But  it  is  one  thing  to  observe 
divine  power  at  work  in  the  lives  of  others 
and  quite  another  to  step  out  bravely  into 
chaos,  sure  that  that  same  power  will  sus- 
tain us. 

And  then  there  is  Paul,  passionately  in 
love  with  Christ,  yet  willing  to  be 
"accursed  and  cut  off  from  Christ  for  the 
sake  of  my  own  people,  my  kindred 
according  to  the  flesh."  His  words  may  be 
a  gross  overstatement,  but  his  devotion  to 
his  Jewish  compatriots  is  unquestionable. 
These  were  and  will  always  be  the  people 
chosen  by  God  to  bring  forth  the  Christ, 
according  to  the  flesh.  Paul  is  willing  to 
sacrifice  himself  for  them. 

What  does  God  expect  of  us?  No 
more  than  has  ever  been  expected  of  these 
others:  the  realization  that  it  is  in  the  very 
ordinary  events  of  life  that  we  meet  God; 
willingness  to  follow  Jesus  even  into  chaos 
that  might  overwhelm  us;  genuine  love  for 
and  comminnent  to  others.  It  is  a  chal- 
lenge, but  he  says  to  us  as  well:  "Take 
courage,  it  is  I;  do  not  be  afraid." 


When  the  church's  official  position 
was  that  Galileo  was  heretical,  that  tor- 
turing dissidents  was  justifiable,  that 
reading  books  on  the  Index  was  cause  for 
excommunication  and  that  freedom  of 
conscience  and  religion  were  Modernist 
errors,  wasn't  the  church  helped  to  return 
to  its  Christian  mission  by  members 
within  who  convinced  die  leaders  that 
their  official  positions  were  perversions  of 
what  Christianity  is  all  about? 

Does  today's  hierarchy  prefer  to  con- 
tinue appearing  intellectually  shallow  and 
out  of  touch  with  human  experience 
rather  than  allowing  educated  and  dedi- 
cated Catholics  to  discuss  controversial 
issues? 

Eugene  Gerard 
Santa  Rosa,  Calif. 

Intuition 

I  loved  the  article  "No  Deaths  Under  My 
Signature,"  by  Jose  Luis  S.  Salazar,  S.J., 
(7/4).  I  put  an  extract  from  it  on  my  Web 
log,  where  I  often  write  about  the  practice 


of  spirituality  in  the  workplace.  It  is  reas- 
suring to  see  someone  else  write  that  dis- 
cernment of  "the  next  right  thing"  on  the 
job  is  largely  a  matter  of  intuition  and 
trust. 

Herbert  Ely 
Charlottesville,  Va. 

In  Danger 

The  column  on  jaywalkers  in  Manhattan 
by  George  M.  Anderson,  S.J.,  (7/18), 
recalled  to  me  that  from  childhood,  I 
heard  the  never-changing  shibboleth  for 
condoning  jaywalking:  "Aw,  nobody's 
going  to  hit  you;  no  one  wants  blood  on 
die  hood  of  his  car!"  Buffered  with  this 
false  bravado,  I  was  unprepared  for  my 
first  experience  of  the  Midwestern  sense 
of  orderliness.  I  had  moved  to 
Milwaukee,  settled  by  Germans  and 
Poles,  both  nationalities  preferring  a 
modicum  of  regularity  and  orderliness  in 
their  civic  life. 

On  the  afternoon  of  my  first 
Christmas  Eve  in  Milwaukee,  hurrying 


about  to  do  some  last-minute  shopping,  I 
jaywalked  in  front  of  the  old  Marshall 
Field  on  Wisconsin  Avenue.  Suddenly,  I 
heard  a  whistle.  There  were  few  cars  on 
Wisconsin  Avenue  at  this  point,  and  I 
looked  around  to  see  what  the  traffic  vio- 
lation might  be.  While  looking  to  my 
left,  I  felt  a  firm  tap  on  my  right  shoul- 
der. One  of  Milwaukee's  finest  stood  next 
to  me,  writing — you  guessed  it — a  ticket 
for  jaywalking.  It  was  then  that  I  realized 
there  actually  were  places  in  this  world 
that  insisted  on  regularity  and  orderli- 
ness. The  $10  ticket  was  well  worth  the 
many  laughs  I  have  had  over  this  story 
through  the  years. 

While  I  don't  predict  that  you  will  be 
in  danger  of  such  a  civil  infraction,  you 
might  want  to  remind  your  fellow  Jesuits 
that  jaywalking  across  from  Gesu  Church 
at  Marquette  can  still  result  in  their  get- 
ting "pinched."  Heaven  only  knows  what 
the  fine  is  these  days. 

Jane  P.  McNally 
Brookline,  Mass. 


To  send  a  letter  to  the  editor  we  recommend  using  the  link  that  appears  at  the  bottom  of  articles  on  America's  Web  site,  www.americamagazine.org.  This 
aliows  us  to  consider  your  letter  for  publication  in  both  print  and  online  versions  of  the  magazine.  Letters  should  be  as  brief  as  possible  and  include  the 
writer's  name,  postal  address  and  daytime  phone  number.  Letters  may  also  be  sent  to  America's  editorial  office  (address  on  page  2)  or  by  e-mail  to:  let- 

ters@arnericamagazine.org.  Letters  may  be  edited  for  length  and  clarity. 
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Who's  in  Your  Circle? 

Twentieth  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (A),  Aug.  14,  2005 

Readings:  Is  56:1,  6-7;  Ps  67:2-3,  5-6,  8;  Rom  11:13-15,  29-32;  Mt  15:21-28 

May  all  the  peoples  praise  you,  0  God  (Ps  67:6) 


IN  THE  MINDS  OF  MANY  people, 
the  circle  is  a  symbol  of  inclusivity. 
We  speak  of  a  circle  of  family  or 
friends,  those  who  surround  us  with 
love  and  support.  In  such  a  configuration, 
all  are  equal  members.  There  is  no  hierar- 
chy of  positions.  Round  tables  are  often 
preferred  for  discussions  for  this  very  rea- 
son. All  participants  can  be  seen  and  no 
one  can  claim  a  place  of  privilege. 

But  circles  can  also  be  very  exclusive. 
Their  lines  define  who  is  included  and 
who  is  not.  Once  a  circle  has  been  formed, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  break  it  open  in  order 
to  add  more  members.  Such  exclusive  cir- 
cles can  be  drawn  along  lines  of  gender, 
race,  ethnic  origin,  class,  ability  or  inter- 


TODAY  WE  CELEBRATE  the 
feast  of  the  Assumption  of 
Mary,  as  we  proclaim  that  she 
was  taken  body  and  soul  into 
heaven.  Unlike  the  Ascension  of  Jesus, 
there  are  no  biblical  traditions  associated 
with  this  teaching  of  the  church.  The  ear- 
liest references  to  Mary's  assumption 
appear  as  early  as  the  fifth  century,  but  we 
are  uncertain  of  the  actual  origin  of  the 
feast.  The  readings  assigned  for  die  day  do 
not  throw  light  on  the  Assumption  itself. 
Instead,  they  invite  us  to  reflect  on  aspects 
of  Mary's  life  here  on  earth,  specifically 
the  fact  that  she  brought  the  Son  of  God 
into  the  lives  of  others. 

In  the  Gospel  story,  we  see  Maiy, 
pregnant  with  Jesus,  traveling  to  the  house 
of  Zachariah  where  he  is  recognized  by 
Elizabeth  and  Elizabeth's  own  yet-unborn 
child.  While  we  think  of  Mary  in  this 
capacity  as  expectant  mother,  she  is  also  a 
true  Christ-bearer,  one  who  brings  Christ 
to  others.  The  very  first  verse  of  the  read- 


est,  to  name  but  a  few. 

One  of  the  great  sources  of  scandal  for 
us  is  the  Christian  faith's  insistence  on  the 
universal  embrace  of  God.  Though  we  use 
the  phrase  "chosen  people"  to  refer  first  to 
the  Jewish  nation  and  then  to  the 
Christian  community,  its  real  meaning  is 
inclusive  rather  than  exclusive.  Ancient 
Israel  was  chosen  to  be  the  instrument 
through  whom  all  other  people  were 
brought  to  God.  There  were  times  when 
the  people  were  faithful  to  this  call  (Is  2:2- 
3).  When  they  were  not,  God  would  make 
sure  that  the  "outsiders"  gained  access: 
"them  I  will  bring  to  my  holy  mountain." 

In  the  Gospel  we  find  Jesus  forced  to 
step  out  of  Jewish  ethnic  bias  in  response 


ing  from  Revelation  sets  the  context  with- 
in which  the  woman  heavy  with  child 
should  be  understood.  It  calls  to  mind  an 
ancient  Israelite  object  that  symbolized 
the  presence  of  God  in  the  midst  of  the 
people:  "the  ark  of  his  covenant  could  be 
seen  in  the  Temple."  In  this  reading,  the 
woman  represents  the  ark,  and  the  child  in 
her  womb  is  the  "Anointed  One"of  God. 

This  woman  "clothed  with  the  sun, 
with  the  moon  beneath  her  feet"  is 
thought  by  some  to  be  Mary,  who  brought 
forth  the  historical  Jesus.  He  was  certainly 
the  presence  of  God  in  the  midst  of  the 
people  of  his  time.  The  woman  has  also 
been  identified  as  the  church,  which 
brings  forth  the  risen  Christ — certainly 
the  presence  of  God  in  the  midst  of  the 
people  of  all  times.  This  mysterious 
woman,  whether  she  represents  Mary  or 
the  church,  brings  Christ  into  the  lives  of 
others. 

Paul  declares  that  Christ  is  "the  first 
fruits  of  those  who  have  fallen  asleep."  We 


to  the  pleas  of  the  persistent  Canaanite 
mother.  Her  maternal  concern  and  her 
faith  in  his  power  moved  him  to  grant  her 
request.  His  words,  which  sound  harsh  to 
our  ears,  reflect  the  disdain  with  which  the 
Jewish  community  sometimes  viewed 
those  who  were  not  members  of  their  cir- 
cle. 

Paul  walks  a  narrow  tightrope  in 
today's  reading.  Throughout  his  ministry, 
he  has  insisted  that  only  faith  in  Jesus  can 
save,  not  obedience  to  the  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  Israel.  Now  he  must  show  that 
those  with  faith  are  really  no  better  than 
those  without  it.  All  have  been  disobedi- 
ent; all  have  the  mercy  of  God  available  to 
them,  because  the  embrace  of  God  is  not  a 
closed  circle. 

We  live  at  a  time  when  some  insist 
that  if  you  do  not  hold  the  same  values 
that  they  do,  you  are  not  a  believer. 
Sometimes  the  accusation  is  even  worse: 
that  you  threaten  religious  values.  This 
attitude  is  so  contrary  to  the  universal 
sweep  of  authentic  biblical  faith. 


might  say  that  Mary  is  the  "second  fruit." 
Her  body  was  sacred  because  it  bore  the 
Messiah  of  God,  Jesus  the  Lord.  We  too 
are  called  to  enter  into  the  mystery  of  life 
after  death.  "In  Christ  [we]  shall  all  be 
brought  to  fife,  but  each  in  proper  order: 
Christ  the  first  fruits;  [Mary  the  second 
fruit;]  then,  at  his  coming,  those  who 
belong  to  Christ,"  all  those  who  in  any 
way  have  brought  Christ  into  the  lives  of 
others.  Dianne  Bergant 

Praying  With  Scripture 

•  Ptay  for  the  grace  to  be  open  to  the 
unexpected  ways  of  God. 

•  Make  an  effort  to  invite  someone 
new  into  your  circle. 

•  Pray  the  Hail  Mary  slowly,  reflecting 
on  each  v/ord  and  phrase. 


The  Ark  of  God 

Assumption  (B),  Aug.  15,  2005 

Readings:  Rv  11:19a;  12:l-6a;  10;  Ps  45:10-12,16;  1  Cor  15:20-27;  Lk  1:39-56 
uThe  Ahnighty  has  done  great  things  for  ?ne"  (Lk  1:49) 
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Spiritual  Leaders 


Loyola  University  Chicago  leads  the  way  in  educating  spiritual 
leaders  who  inspire  and  enliven  belief.  Our  graduates  are 
agents  of  change,  filled  with  purpose  and  conviction.  As 
spiritual  directors,  community  activists,  hospital  chaplains, and 
more,  they  minister  to  transform  and  empower  communities. 

Leading  the  way  for  a  new  generation,  Loyola's  Institute  of 
Pastoral  Studies  offers  innovative  programs  in: 

Divinity  (MDiv) 

Pastoral  Counseling  (MA  &  Certificate) 
Pastoral  Studies  (MA) 
Religious  Education  (MA  &  Certificate) 
Social  Justice  (MA  &  Certificate) 
Spiritual  Direction  (Certificate) 
Spirituality  (MA) 


To  learn  more,  call  312.915.7465 
or  visit  www.Ioyolanow.net/new 


Preparing  People  to  Lead  Extraordinary  Lives 

LOYOLA 
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Walk,  walk,  walk  says  my  car- 
diologist. And  I  do,  mostly 
just  as  a  way  of  getting  home 
But  I  also  enjoy  it,  though 
the  Manhattan  tempo  is  so  accelerated  that 
what  might  be  called  walking  easily 
becomes  run,  run,  run.  This  adrenaline- 
driven  tempo  has  transformed  me  into  one 
of  the  legions  of  jaywalkers  who  influence 
others  by  dint  of  negative  example.  One 
definition  of  a  jaywalker  is  "a  person  who 
crosses  a  street  without  regard  to  traffic 
regulations."  How  true.  Jaywalking  at  mid- 
block  one  day  near  America  House,  and 
extolling  its  time-saving  benefits,  I  was 
given  momentary  pause  by  the  friend  with 
me  who  said,  a  little  apprehensively,  "But 
shouldn't  we  cross  at  the  corner?"  She's 
from  Long  Island,  though,  and  maybe  they 
don't  jaywalk  much  there.  Implicitly,  how- 
ever, what  she 
was  really  saying 
might  be  trans- 
lated, Why  not 


Of  Many  Things 


only  at  having  to  slow  down  but  reacting 
also  to  a  sense  of  being  hoodwinked.  Of 
course,  the  drivers  themselves  are  no  more 
law-abiding  than  the  pedestrians.  They 
often  stop  in  cross  walks,  forcing  pedestri- 
ans to  walk  around  the  hoods  of  their  cars 
into  oncoming  traffic. 

The  truly  law-abiding  tend  to  be  out-of- 
towners,  who  can  easily  be  spotted  by  their 
strict  adherence  to  all  traffic  regulations. 
One  often  sees  family  groups  standing  obe- 
diently and  a  little  fearfully  at  the  curbs, 
holding  hands  and  absolutely  refusing  to  set 
foot  onto  the  street  until  the  walk  light 
flashes  on,  no  matter  how  empty  the  street 
might  be.  For  them,  a  city  like  New  York 
poses  myriad  dangers.  Manhattanites  tend 
to  hurry  past  groups  of  this  kind,  viewing 
them  askance  with  a  certain  impatience,  if 
not  disdain. 

Some  of 
Manhattan's 
broader  thor- 
oughfares have 


slow  down?  But 
Manhattanites  resist  that  kind  of  advice. 

My  pace  becomes  more  intensively  rapid 
if  I  have  to  celebrate  the  5:30  Mass  at  my 
parish  in  Lower  Manhattan.  The  distance 
from  work  is  about  three  miles — just  over 
an  hour's  fast  walk.  My  usual  route  takes 
me  down  Sixth  Avenue  to  42nd  Street, 
where  I  swing  through  Bryant  Park  and 
over  to  Fifth  Avenue.  Encumbered  as  Fifth 
Avenue  sidewalks  are  at  rush  hour  with 
tourists  and  people  heading  home  from 
work,  moving  among  them  entails  complex 
weavings  and  side-steppings  to  avoid  colli- 
sions. 

Intersections  along  the  way  may  involve 
rapid  decision-making.  From  experience,  I 
can  tell  when  a  light  is  about  to  change  just 
by  watching  the  expressions  on  the  faces  of 
waiting  drivers — their  eyes  start  to  narrow, 
their  lips  purse,  as  they  prepare  to  press 
sharply  down  on  their  gas  pedals  as  soon  as 
the  light  turns  green.  If  I've  reached  the 
curb  as  the  light  changes  to  yellow,  I  gener- 
ally leap  forward,  holding  one  arm  out- 
stretched toward  the  line  of  cars  waiting  for 
rhe  green  light  as  a  kind  of  psychological 
barrier  between  them  and  me. 
Not  that  I  rush  forward  alone, 
iri;  bly  others  follow  suit,  sometimes 
e\    ■  v  ben  rhe  light  turns  red  and,  in  theo- 
o  stay  put.  But  New  York  walk- 
ommands.  Their  leaps  into 
:it  angry  responses  in  the 
ing  from  the  drivers  who 
ahead  tow  trd  them,  annoyed  not 


islands  down 
their  centers,  with  seasonal  flowering 
shrubs  that  can  tempt  even  the  fastest  mov- 
ing pedestrians  to  pause  in  admiration 
halfway  across,  before  rushing  ahead  to 
complete  the  crossing.  If  I  have  a  few  min- 
utes to  spare  on  my  way  home,  a  short 
slowing  down  on  the  island  may  sometimes 
be  in  order.  It  allows  me  to  admire,  for 
example,  the  sunlight  glinting  on  the  upper 
windows  of  the  surrounding  tall  buildings, 
or  the  dazzle  of  a  clear  day's  sky  high  above 
their  rooftops.  Fast  walking  does  not 
assume  blindness  to  the  city's  very  real 
beauties.  Crossing  through  Bryant  Park  one 
late  winter's  day,  I  actually  stopped  to 
admire  the  daffodils  that  were  forcing  their 
way  up  through  the  snow. 

Following  Fifth  Avenue  straight  down,  I 
reach  Washington  Square  Park,  home  of 
New  York  University's  main  campus,  but 
also  an  extensive  green  space  with  a  huge 
fountain  and  numerous  trees.  With  time 
running  short,  I  cut  diagonally  through  this 
park  too,  ignoring  benches  that  might 
tempt  me  to  sit  awhile  and  observe  the  stu- 
dent life  that  goes  on  there. 

And  so  on  to  the  parish,  a  day's  exercise 
behind  me.  Would  my  cardiologist  be 
pleased?  Perhaps.  But  at  times  I  remember 
my  Long  Island  friend's  words  about  cross- 
ing at  street  corners  rather  than  jaywalking, 
and  her  implied  admonition  to  slow  down. 
Maybe  she's  right.  But  how  can  I,  a  dweller 
of  Manhattan,  where  the  jaywalkers  rule? 

George  M.  Anderson,  SJ. 
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Editorial 


The  Supreme  Court  and  the 
Ten  Commandments 


AT  THE  END  OF  ITS  CURRENT  TERM,  the  jus- 
tices of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  issued  two 
judgments  and  10  opinions  concerning  the 
constitutionality  of  governmental  displays  of 
the  Ten  Commandments.  One  judgment 
upheld  the  permissibility  of  the  44-year-old  display  in  the 
Texas  Capitol  Park  of  a  six-foot  granite  monolith  with  the 
full  text  of  the  Ten  Commandments.  The  other  judgment 
held  that  two  Kentucky  counties  violated  the 
Establishment  Clause  of  the  First  Amendment  by  their 
recent  displays,  in  county  court  hallways  frequently  used 
by  the  public,  of  a  much  smaller  framed  version  of  the  Ten 
Commandments. 

Both  judgments  were  by  a  vote  of  5  to  4.  The  lower 
federal  and  state  courts  must  follow  these  judgments  in 
reaching  their  decisions  in  the  many  similar  display  cases 
that  are  still  pending  in  those  courts.  But  only  one  of  the 
10  opinions  in  the  two  cases  binds  the  lower  courts 
because  only  one  bears  the  signatures  of  a  majority  of  the 
justices  of  the  Supreme  Court.  That  opinion  is  in  the  case 
McCreary  County  v.  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  of 
Kentucky,  authored  by  Justice  David  H.  Souter. 

Justice  Souter,  speaking  for  the  court,  held  that  the 
county  authorities  violated  the  neutrality  mandate  of  the 
Establishment  Clause  because  their  predominant  purpose 
for  the  displays  was  to  advance  religion.  His  opinion,  how- 
ever, also  stated  that  permissible  secular  reasons  exist  for 
governmental  displays  of  the  Ten  Commandments. 

There  is  no  opinion  of  the  court  in  the  Texas  granite 
monolith  case  (Van  Orden  v.  Perry).  Chief  Justice  William 
H.  Rehnquist's  opinion  is  signed  by  only  three  other  jus- 
tices: Antonin  Scalia,  Anthony  M.  Kennedy,  and  Clarence 
Thomas.  But  the  court's  judgment  in  favor  of  the  Texas 
display  is  also  signed  by  Justice  Breyer,  the  only  justice 
who  signed  both  judgments  of  the  court. 

For  Justice  Breyer,  a  key  reason  for  upholding  the 
;play  but  striking  down  the  Kentucky  counties' 
;  that  the  44-year-old  Texas  display  has  not  gener- 
ubstantial  religious  divisiveness,  while  the 
counties'  display  has  had  "a  short  (and  stormy) 
This  experience,  he  adds,  "helps  us  understand 
xtical  matter  of  degree  this  [Texas]  display  is 
;rove  divisive.  And  this  matter  of  degree  is,  I 


believe,  critical  in  a  borderline  case  such  as  this  one." 

The  short  and  stormy  history  of  the  Kentucky  coun- 
ties' display  includes  three  different  stages.  In  the  summer 
of  1999,  county  officials  in  McCreary  County  and  Pulaski 
County  hung  large,  gold-framed  copies  of  an  abridged  text 
of  the  Ten  Commandments  in  busy  hallways  of  their  coun- 
ty courthouses.  County  residents  used  these  courthouses 
not  just  for  litigation,  but  also  for  driver  licenses  and  per- 
mits, car  registrations,  taxes  and  voting. 

The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  of  Kentucky  and 
various  private  individuals  sued  for  an  injunction  against 
these  displays.  Before  the  court  took  any  action,  the  coun- 
ties authorized  a  second,  expanded  display  that  included 
the  original  large  framed  copy  of  the  Ten  Commandments 
and  smaller  framed  copies  of  various  legal  documents  with 
religious  themes  or  excerpts  that  highlighted  the  impor- 
tance of  religion  in  American  and  Kentucky  history. 

On  May  5,  2000,  the  federal  district  court  entered  a 
preliminary  injunction  against  the  displays.  The  counties 
responded  by  changing  their  lawyers  and  their  displays. 
The  third  version  included  nine  documents  of  equal  size, 
one  of  them  setting  out  the  King  James  Version  of  the  Ten 
Commandments  (Ex  20:3-17).  Many  of  the  documents 
contained  strong  religious  themes.  The  set  of  documents 
was  exhibited  as  "The  Foundations  of  American  Law  and 
Government  Display."  The  trial  court  then  enjoined  this 
third  version  of  the  counties'  display.  The  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Sixth  Circuit  affirmed,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  affirmed  the  Sixth  Circuit. 

justice  sandra  day  O'Connor's  announcement  of  her 
retirement  from  the  court  will  not  change  the  difficult 
task  the  lower  courts  face  in  assessing  the  impact  of  these 
Supreme  Court  decisions  on  the  many  Ten  Command- 
ments cases  still  pending  in  the  lower  courts.  Her  retire- 
ment, however,  is  sure  to  intensify  the  debate  over  who 
her  replacement  should  be. 

Whatever  the  Supreme  Court  does  in  the  future,  the 
court  should  continue  to  maintain  the  delicate  balance  that 
it  has  been  seeking  to  achieve  between  governmental  neu- 
trality in  religious  matters  and  governmental  recognition 
and  accommodation  of  the  vital  role  that  religion  plays  in 
the  lives  of  most  Americans. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


No  Insurmountable  Problems  to  Diplomatic 
Relations  With  China,  Says  Vatican 


A  top  Vatican  official  said  there  were  "no 
insurmountable  problems"  to  establishing 
diplomatic  relations  between  the  Vatican 
and  China.  Archbishop  Giovanni  Lajolo, 
the  Vatican's  equivalent  of  a  foreign  min- 
ister, said  on  June  22  that  he  was  confi- 
dent that  with  "good  will  and  a  spirit  of 
friendship"  on  both  sides,  diplomatic  ties 
would  eventually  be  reached.  The  arch- 
bishop made  the  comments  to  Vatican 
Radio  after  returning  from  a  trip  through 
Southeast  Asia  for  talks  with  church  and 
civil  leaders. 

Asked  about  relations  with  China, 
Archbishop  Lajolo  said  the  Vatican  has 
been  studying  the  possibility  of  diplomat- 
ic relations  with  China  for  some  time.  "In 
my  view,  there  are  no  insurmountable 
problems.  But  we  need  to  move  forward 
with  prudence  and  make  sure  some  nec- 
essary conditions  are  met  on  both  sides," 
he  said.  "I  am  certain  that  with  good  will 
and  a  spirit  of  friendship,  with  which  I'm 


sure  both  sides  wanted  to  be  inspired,  we 
can  reach  a  positive  result."  In  the  past, 
church  officials  have  said  the  Vatican's 
two  main  conditions  for  diplomatic  rela- 
tions were  the  free  appointment  of  bish- 
ops in  China  and  freedom  for  Chinese 
Catholics  to  maintain  religious  links  to 
Rome  without  government  control.  An 
informed  Vatican  official  said  on  June  23 
that  those  remain  the  "minimum" 
requirements  for  diplomatic  ties.  He  said 
that  while  there  have  been  recent  signs  of 
openness  from  China  and  increased  con- 
tacts, no  substantial  progress  has  been 
made  on  these  main  points. 


BISHOP  EDWARD  K.  BRAXTON  blesses  the  crowd  as  he  leaves 
the  cathedral  in  Belleville,  III.,  at  the  end  of  his  installation. 


Braxton  Installed  as 
'Servant  Leader' 

More  than  1,200  people  gathered  on  June 
22  at  St.  Peter  Cathedral  in  Belleville  to 
witness  the  installation  of  Bishop  Edward 
K.  Braxton  as  Belleville's  eighth  bishop. 

Among  those  who 
participated  in  the 
liturgical  procession 
were  121  priests  and 
28  bishops  and  arch- 
bishops from  neigh- 
boring dioceses  and 
across  the  country. 
The  installation 
began  with  a  tradi- 
tional service  of 
Evening  Prayer  <  >n 
June  2 1  at  the  cathe- 
dral. Father  James 
H  M  Buerster,  rector,  met 

Bishop  Braxton  at  the 
entrance  to  the  cathe- 
dral to  welcome  him 
to  the  diocese  "as  a 
servant  leader  to 
God's  people  in 
southern  Illinois." 
The  following  day 
Bishop  Braxton 
entered  the  cathedral 
to  be  formally 
installed  as  bishop. 
Cardinal  Francis  E. 
George  of  Chicago 
told  those  gathered 


that  Bishop  Braxton  "is  a  man  of  great  tal- 
ents, many  diverse  talents,  all  of  which  are 
at  your  service,  at  the  service"  of  the  dio- 
cese. Bishop  Braxton  has  written  frequent- 
ly for  America. 


New  U.S.  Directory  Shows 
Decline  in  Practice 

The  number  of  U.S.  Catholics  rose  last 
year,  but  the  church  registered  declines 
in  sacramental  practice,  according  to  fig- 
ures in  the  2005  Official  Catholic  Directory. 
The  2,050-page  directory,  also  known  as 
the  Kenedy  directory  after  its  publisher's 
imprint,  fists  all  parishes,  missions, 
schools,  hospitals  and  other  Catholic 
institutions  in  the  United  States  and  its 
possessions.  It  also  lists  all  ordained  cler- 
gy and  gives  statistical  data  on  the  church 
by  diocese  and  nationally.  At  the  start  of 
2005,  there  were  67,820,833  Catholics, 
an  increase  of  about  560,000  over  the 
previous  year,  according  to  the  directory. 

However,  fewer  infant  baptisms,  first 
Communions,  confirmations  and  church- 
recognized  marriages  were  recorded  last 
year  than  the  year  before.  In  the  case  of 
marriage,  the  decline  continues  a  long- 
term  downward  trend  that  began  in  the 
early  1970's  but  appears  to  have  acceler- 
ated in  recent  years.  The  1971  directory, 
which  reported  a  little  more  than  48  mil- 
lion Catholics  in  the  country,  said  there 
had  been  more  than  426,000  Catholic 
marriages  the  previous  year. 

This  year's  directory  records  a 
Catholic  population  more  than  40  per- 
cent higher,  but  the  number  of  marriages 
recorded  in  the  past  year  has  dropped 
nearly  50  percent,  to  223,862.  More  than 
half  of  that  34-year  decline  has  occurred 
in  the  last  12  years,  starting  in  1992, 
when,  according  to  the  1993  directory, 
there  were  just  under  326,000  Catholic 
marriages. 

The  rate  of  decrease  in  other  sacra- 
mental practices  recorded  in  the  directory 
was  slower.  Infant  baptisms  dropped 
from  985,141  in  2003  to  977,578  last 
year.  First  Communions  dropped  from 
896,670  to  872,132.  Confirmations 
dropped  very  slightly,  from  645,426  to 
645,379.  The  new  directory  reports 
43,422  religious  and  diocesan  priests  at 
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the  start  of  2005,  about  800  fewer  than  a 
year  earlier,  and  reports  a  slight  increase 
in  permanent  deacons,  from  14,693  to 
15,027. 

The  number  of  women  religious 
declined  by  about  1,500,  to  69,963,  but 
the  number  of  religious  brothers  rose 
slightly,  from  5,504  to  5,517.  The  num- 
ber of  students  in  Catholic  elementary 
schools  fell,  but  the  numbers  in  Catholic 
high  schools  and  colleges  rose.  At  the 
elementary  level  enrollment  dropped 
from  1.89  million  to  about  1.85  million. 
High  schools,  however,  rose  from  about 
680,000  students  to  693,000,  and  colleges 
reported  an  enrollment  of  nearly 
773,000,  almost  26,000  more  than  last 
year. 

The  number  of  priests,  brothers  and 
nuns  teaching  in  Catholic  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  fell,  while  the  number 
of  lay  teachers  rose.  For  the  first  time  in 
many  decades  the  number  of  priests  and 
religious  in  teaching  positions  dropped 
below  10, 000.  The  number  ot  lay  teach- 
ers grew  slighdy,  from  just  under  1 70,000 
to  a  little  over  that  number. 


Lawyers'  Group  Honors 
Late  Governor  Casey 

This  year  the  St.  Thomas  More  Society 
of  central  Pennsylvania,  made  up  of 
about  125  Catholics  who  are  canon  or 
civil  lawyers,  gave  its  annual  Fidelis 
Award  to  the  late  Gov.  Robert  P.  Casey 
of  Pennsylvania.  The  award  is  presented 


Robert  P.  Casey 


to  a  lawmaker  or  public  official  in  memo- 
ry of  St.  Thomas  More,  the  chancellor  of 
England  who  in  1535  was  executed  by 
King  Henry  VIII  for  standing  firm  in  his 
Catholic  beliefs. 

The  former  first  lady  of  Pennsylvania, 
Ellen  Casey,  said  her  late  husband  "never 
wavered"  in  his  Catholic  convictions 
about  serving  the  common  good  by  such 
works  as  assisting  the  needy  and  protect- 
ing the  unborn.  Because  of  his  stand 
against  abortion  and  for  the  right  to  life, 
the  Democratic  Party,  his  party,  denied 
his  request  to  address  the  1992 
Democratic  convention.  Although  the 
governor  died  five  years  ago,  his  life  of 
public  service  rooted  in  Catholic  teach- 
ings continues  to  have  influence  in  the 
public  square,  Ellen  Casey  said.  "I  think 
things  are  changing  and  I  think  they  will 
change  because... [more]  people  realize 
the  importance  of  life,"  she  said.  She 
made  the  comments  in  an  interview  with 
The  Catholic  Witness,  the  diocesan 
newspaper,  after  the  society's  annual 
Mass  at  St.  Patrick  Cathedral  in 
Harrisburg. 

The  homily  at  the  Mass  w  as  given  by 
Msgr.  Joseph  G.  Quinn,  pastor  of  St. 
Rose  in  Carbondale,  Pa.,  and  a  longtime 
friend  and  spiritual  director  to  the  gover- 
nor. During  the  inaugural  ceremonies  at 
the  state  capitol,  Monsigor  Quinn  admin- 
istered the  oath  of  office  to  Governor 
Casey.  Monsignor  Quinn  described  the 
governor,  who  died  in  2000  at  the  age  of 
68,  as  "a  faithful  servant  of  God"  and  a 
"modern-day  Thomas  More." 

He  noted  that  Governor  Casey  was  a 
prophetic  voice  speaking  out  about  the 
tragedy  of  abortion  on  demand.  He  quot- 
ed a  speech  that  the  governor  gave  in  the 
1990's:  "Twenty-one  years  ago,  it  was 
sold  to  America  as  a  kind  of  social  cure,  a 
resolution,"  the  governor  had  said  about 
the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  the  Roe 
v.  Wade  case  in  1973  that  legalized  abor- 
tion virtually  on  demand. 

"Instead,"  the  governor  continued,  "it 
has  left  us  wounded  and  divided.  We 
were  promised  it  would  broaden  the  cir- 
cle of  freedom;  instead  it  has  narrowed 
the  circle  of  humanity.  We  were  told  the 
whole  matter  was  settled  and  would  soon 
pass  from  our  minds;  20  years  later  it 
tears  at  our  souls....  How  can  we  justify 
writing  off  the  unborn  child  in  a  country 
that  prides  itself  on  leaving  no  one  out 


and  no  one  behind?" 

The  award  for  Governor  Casey  was 
presented  by  Bishop  Kevin  C.  Rhoades  of 
Harrisburg  at  a  separate  formal  ceremo- 
ny. The  bishop  also  gave  Ellen  Casey  a 
portrait  of  St.  Thomas  More.  Governor 
Casey  and  St.  Thomas  More  provide 
inspirational  lessons  for  the  members  of 
the  St.  Thomas  More  Society  and  all 
other  Catholic  lawyers,  lav/makers  and 
public  leaders,  said  Jerry  Mackarevich, 
the  society's  president. 

"We  can  learn  that  when  you  go  into 
the  public  arena  you  don't  have  to  leave 
your  faith  behind,"  he  said.  "And 
Governor  Casey  did  not  leave  his  faith 
behind.  He  proclaimed  his  Catholic  faith 
in  everything  he  did.  That  is  really  what 
the  Fidelis  Award  is  all  about." 

Dialogue  Studies  Primacy, 
Conciliarity 

The  North  American  Orthodox-Catholic 
Theological  Consultation  continued  dis- 
cussions about  authority  and  governance 
in  the  church  at  a  three-day  session  in 
Crestwood,  N.Y.,  in  June.  Greek 
Orthodox  Metropolitan  Maximos  of 
Pittsburgh  and  Catholic  Archbishop 
Daniel  E.  Pilarczyk  of  Cincinnati  co- 
chaired  the  meeting  on  June  6-8  at  St. 
Vladimir's  Orthodox  Theological 
Seminary.  In  addition  to  their  theological 
discussions,  focusing  on  questions  of  pri- 
macy and  conciliarity,  the  theologians 
and  church  leaders  exchanged  informa- 
tion on  recent  major  events  in  the  lives  of 
their  churches. 

Among  topics  discussed  at  the  June 
session  were  the  definitions  of  the  prima- 
cy of  die  bishop  of  Rome  by  the  First 
Vatican  Council  in  1870,  a  statement  in 
1875  by  the  German  bishops  on  episco- 
pal powers  and  Orthodox  encyclicals  of 
1848  and  1895  expressing  Orthodox 
views  on  the  actions  and  teachings  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  during  that 
period. 


Zimbabwe  Archbishop 
Ready  to  Become  Martyr 

Archbishop  Pius  Ncube  of  Bulawayo, 
Zimbabwe,  said  he  would  rather  die  than 
stay  silent  in  the  face  of  widespread 
human  rights  abuses  in  his  country.  "I  am 
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A  STAINED-GLASS  WINDOW  in  a  Blackstone,  Mass.,  Catholic  church  depicts  the  third 
luminous  mystery  of  the  rosary,  the  Proclamation  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  The  boy  on 
the  left  wears  a  Boston  Red  Sox  jersey  and  carries  a  bat. 


ready  to  stand  before  a  gun  and  be  shot," 
Archbishop  Ncube  told  Britain's  Channel 
4  News  in  an  interview  from  Vatican 
City.  The  archbishop,  a  longtime  critic  of 
President  Robert  Mugabe,  said  the  presi- 
dent should  be  arrested  and  tried  before 
an  international  court  for  destroying 
shantytowns  and  leaving  some  275,000 
poor  Zimbabweans  homeless  in  an 
attempt  to  force  the  residents  to  return  to 
rural  areas.  Mugabe's  Operation  Drive 
Out  Trash  has  been  widely  condemned 
by  Zimbabwean  church  leaders  and  the 
international  community.  Archbishop 
Ncube's  interview  with  the  television  sta- 
tion came  after  the  African  Union  reject- 
ed calls  from  Britain  and  the  United 
States  to  intervene  in  the  crisis. 


Free  Prayerbook  for 
Military  Personnel 

A  Boston  College  Jesuit,  Daniel  R. 
Sweeney,  has  compiled  a  pocket-size 
book  of  prayers  and  catechism  lessons 
specifically  for  men  and  women  serving 
in  the  military.  The  64-page  waterproof 
booklet  is  designed  to  fit  in  the  pocket  of 
a  battle  dress  uniform.  Now  in  its  third 
edition,  it  is  being  distributed  free  of 
charge  by  the  Knights  of  Columbus  in 
conjunction  with  the  U.S.  Archdiocese 
for  the  Military  Services.  In  a  news 
release  about  the  prayer  book,  titled 
Armed  With  the  Faith:  A  Catholic 
Handbook  for  Military  Personnel,  Father 
Sweeney  said  he  hoped  the  book  will 
meet  demand  among  military  personnel 
to  understand  better  the  teachings  and 
traditions  of  the  Catholic  faith  in  a  man- 
ner that  direcdy  addresses  the  realities  of 
military  life.  The  book  includes  prayers, 
devotions,  sacramental  theology,  cate- 
chetical information  and  hymns,  along 
with  a  brief  outline  of  just  war  theory  in 
the  Catholic  tradition. 


New  Auxiliary  Ordained  for 
Shanghai 

A  42 -year-old  Chinese  priest  who  has 
studied  in  the  United  States  was  ordained 
auxiliary  bishop  of  Shanghai  on  June  28. 
A  statement  from  the  New  York-based 
Maryknoll  Fathers  and  Brothers,  whose 
superior  general  attended  the  ordination, 
said  Bishop  Joseph  Xing  Wenzhi  was 
ordained  "with  the  approval  of  the  Holy 
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See  and  is  duly  recognized  by  the  local 
government  authorities  responsible  for 
religious  affairs  in  China."  It  said  Bishop 
Xing  was  in  line  to  succeed  Bishop 
Aloysius  Jin  Luxian  of  Shanghai,  the  gov- 
ernment-approved bishop  of  Shanghai, 
and  Bishop  Joseph  Fan  Zhongliang,  head 
of  Shanghai's  underground  Catholic 
community.  Bishop  Jin,  89,  presided  at 
the  liturgy  until  the  episcopal  ordination 
was  over,  then  Bishop  Xing  carried  on  as 
presider,  reported  UCA  News,  an  Asian 
church  news  agency  based  in  Thailand. 
Bishop  Jin  appeared  at  the  end  of  the 
liturgy  to  be  unwell;  he  was  led  away  in  a 
wheelchair  and  did  not  join  the  subse- 
quent banquet. 


German  Cardinal  Hails 
Pope's  Synagogue  Visit 

Pope  Benedict  XVTs  decision  to  visit  a 
synagogue  in  Cologne,  Germany,  during 
his  visit  for  World  Youth  Day  is  an 
important  gesture  for  a  German-born 


pope  to  make,  said  Cardinal  Joachim 
Meisner  of  Cologne.  During  a  press  con- 
ference at  Vatican  Radio  on  July  5,  the 
cardinal  confirmed  that  Pope  Benedict 
would  visit  the  synagogue  during  his  stay 
in  Germany  on  Aug.  1 8-2 1 . 

"With  a  German  pope  visiting  his 
homeland  for  the  first  time  and  during 
the  year  marking  the  60th  anniversary  of 
the  end  of  World  War  II,  which  has  left 
its  traces,"  the  pope's  decision  to  accept 
the  invitation  of  the  Cologne  Jewish 
community  was  important,  the  cardinal 
said.  "The  Holocaust  is  still  a  bleeding 
wound  in  Germany.  This  is  a  very 
important  gesture,"  Cardinal  Meisner 
said. 

The  gathering  for  World  Youth  Day 
in  Cologne  is  intended  to  be  a  great 
moment,  especially  for  the  church  in 
Germany:  an  expression  of  joy  and  hope, 
remembering  the  past  but  looking  to  the 
future. 


From  CNS  and  other  sources.  CNS  photos. 
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Ethics  Notebook 


Consuming  Life 

£  Capitalism  may  eat  us  up.' 


I WRITE  ON  A  HOT  SUMMER  day 
in  Saint  Louis.  The  newspaper 
notes  that  Communist  China,  the 
great  new  rising  capitalist  and 
consumer  society,  has  made  a  bid 
to  buy  a  mid-level  American  oil  company 
for  $1.5  billion  more  than  offered  by 
Chevron.  The  networks  announce  that 
crude  oil  has  reached  $60  a  barrel.  Some 
forecasters  think  it  will  hit  $80  before  it 
drops  back  to  $40.  The  Supreme  Court 
decided  this  day  that  any  lustful  corpo- 
rate enterprise  could  take  your  house  at 
"fair  market  prices,"  even  if  you've  lived 
there  for  50  years. 

Does  anyone  else  wonder  where  we 
are  heading? 

The  initial  architect  of  China's  move 
to  capitalism,  Deng  Xiaoping,  is  often 
cited  for  his  proclamation,  "To  get  rich  is 
glorious."  Imagine  what  happens  when 
1.3  billion  Chinese  start  believing  this. 
Perhaps  they  want  to  live  the  way  we  285 
million  Americans  live.  But  figure  it  out. 
What  happens  when  China's  20  percent 
of  the  world  consumes  at  the  same  rate  as 
the-  United  States  (5  percent  of  the 
world),  which  now  consumes  20  percent 
of  the  world's  natural  resources?  No 
world. 

Of  course  that's  an  oversimplifica- 
tion. So  many  variables,  we  are  told.  But 
the  Chinese  are  not  known  for  being 
oversimplifying  people.  That's  why  they 
want  the  oil.  That's  why  they  allow  us  to 
owe  them  $2 1 7  billion.  Maybe  they  look 
forward  to  a  time  when  they  can  just  buy 
us  at  "fair  market  value."  All  that  needless 
worry  about  being  taken  over  by  atheistic 
Communists;  we'll  just  be  taken  over  by 
friendly  capitalists. 

Capitalism  has  not  only  eaten  up 
munism.  It  may  also  consume  us. 
one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
Court  decision  is  so  troubling, 
sialism  does  not  threaten  our 
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home-castles.  State  capitalism  does.  All 
you  need  is  "public  purpose." 

The  old  notion  of  "eminent 
domain,"  whereby  private  property  could 
be  taken  (and  paid  for  fairly)  in  the  name 
of  serious  and  strategic  public  use,  has 
been  expanded  to  include  "public  pur- 
pose." Translation:  we  can  make  more 
money. 

Justice  Sandra  Day  O'Connor  wrote 
in  her  dissent,  "Under  the  banner  of  eco- 
nomic development,  all  private  property 
is  now  vulnerable  to  being  taken  and 
transferred  to  another  private  owner,  so 
long  as  it  might  be  upgraded....  Nothing 
is  to  prevent  the  state  from  replacing  any 
Motel  6  with  a  Ritz-Carlton,  any  home 
with  a  shopping  mall  or  any  farm  with  a 
factory." 

But  we  are  stuck  with  a  president 
who  believes  in  capitalism's  freedom, 
especially  the  freedom  to  spend  our 
money  the  way  isolated  individuals  want 
to.  He  can  accept  private  investment  on 
embryonic  stem  cell  research.  He  wants 
to  privatize  social  security.  And  of  course, 
he  wants  to  put  tax  money  back  into  our 
pockets  to  do  with  as  we  see  fit.  After  all, 
it's  ours. 

Taking  office  after  the  great  boom 
and  surplus  of  the  1990's,  President 
George  W.  Bush,  rather  than  invest  the 
national  treasure  in  infrastructure, 
health,  education  and  military  require- 
ments in  a  time  of  war,  pushed  through 
tax  cuts  in  2001  and  2003.  Former 
Treasury  Secretary  Robert  Rubin  has 
estimated  that  if  the  tax  cuts  for  earners 
over  $200,000  were  repealed  and  the 
reformed  inheritance  tax  were  continued 
rather  than  eliminated,  over  75  years  the 
savings  would  cover  the  Social  Security 
shortfall.  Instead  we  got  the  tax  cut  and  a 
mountain  of  deficits.  , 

If  some  of  you  readers  are  upset  at 
what  I  write  here,  please  consider  the 
following  remarks  culled  from  a  Wall 
Street  Journal  opinion  piece  written  by 
John  Micklethwait  and  Adrian 
Wooldridge,  "Cheer  Up  Conservatives, 


You're  Still  Winning": 

The  essential  conservatism  of 
Mr.  Bush's  approach  is  all  the 
clearer  if  you  compare  it  with  the 
big-government  liberalism  of  the 
1960's....  Mr.  Bush  is  not  using 
government  to  redistribute 
wealth  (unless  you  own  an  oil 
company),  to  reward  sloth  or  to 
coddle  the  poor.  And  govern- 
ment in  America  remains  a  shriv- 
eled thing  by  European  stan- 
dards. Some  40  years  after  the 
Great  Society,  America  still  has 
no  national  health  service;  it  asks 
students  to  pay  as  much  as 
$40,000  for  a  university  educa- 
tion; it  gives  mothers  only  a  few 
weeks  of  maternity  leave. 

These  "gains"  are  supposed  to  make 
us  feel  proud.  It  shames  me.  And  I  won- 
der how  it  affects  all  those  who  voted  for 
this  president. 

Two  questions  haunt  me.  Am  I  living 
in  a  time  where  our  government  deci- 
sions will  destabilize  the  world  and  empty 
the  national  treasury?  More  troubling:  If 
we  are  successful  in  remaking  the  world 
in  our  own  image,  will  the  earth  survive? 

What,  then,  might  a  less  reckless 
President  Bush  do?  He  might  cancel  his 
improvident  tax  cuts.  He  might  call  us  to 
conservation  rather  than  extravagance. 
He  might  wage  peace  rather  than  war. 
He  might  ask  us  whether  we  are  willing 
to  lead  the  world  as  an  example  of  con- 
straint on  economic  freedom  rather  than 
of  the  wild  celebration  of  it. 

The  developing  world  must  go 
through  its  narrative,  as  all  nations  will. 
But  it  would  be  a  boon  to  humanity  if 
there  were  a  model  of  civil  community 
that  had  discovered  the  truth  that  being 
rich  is  not  "glorious."  Having  unmasked 
the  delusion  that  objects  bring  happiness, 
there  would  be  a  nation  living  the  truth 
that  once  our  basic  needs  are  met,  the 
joys  of  contemplation,  relationship  and 
service  are  the  things  that  lift  the  human 
heart. 

Our  present  president  will  not  do 
this.  We  can  only  hope  that  someone, 
some  day,  will. 

John  F.  Kavanaugh 
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I WRITE  ON  A  HOT  SUMMER  day 
in  Saint  Louis.  The  newspaper 
notes  that  Communist  China,  the 
great  new  rising  capitalist  and 
consumer  society,  has  made  a  bid 
to  buy  a  mid-level  American  oil  company 
for  $1.5  billion  more  than  offered  by 
Chevron.  The  networks  announce  that 
crude  oil  has  reached  $60  a  barrel.  Some 
forecasters  think  it  will  hit  $80  before  it 
drops  back  to  $40.  The  Supreme  Court 
decided  this  day  that  any  lustful  corpo- 
rate enterprise  could  take  your  house  at 
"fair  market  prices,"  even  if  you've  lived 
there  for  50  years. 

Does  anyone  else  wonder  where  we 
are  heading? 

The  initial  architect  of  China's  move 
to  capitalism,  Deng  Xiaoping,  is  often 
cited  for  his  proclamation,  "To  get  rich  is 
glorious."  Imagine  what  happens  when 
1.3  billion  Chinese  start  believing  this. 
Perhaps  they  want  to  live  the  way  we  285 
million  Americans  live.  But  figure  it  out. 
What  happens  when  China's  20  percent 
of  the  world  consumes  at  the  same  rate  as 
the  United  States  (5  percent  of  the 
world),  which  now  consumes  20  percent 
of  the  world's  natural  resources?  No 
world. 

Of  course  that's  an  oversimplifica- 
tion. So  many  variables,  we  are  told.  But 
the  Chinese  are  not  known  for  being 
oversimplifying  people.  That's  why  they 
want  the  oil.  That's  why  they  allow  us  to 
owe  them  $217  billion.  Maybe  they  look 
forward  to  a  time  when  they  can  just  buy 
us  at  "fair  market  value."  All  that  needless 
worry  about  being  taken  over  by  atheistic 
Communists;  we'll  just  be  taken  over  by 
friendly  capitalists. 

Capitalism  has  not  only  eaten  up 
nunism.  It  may  also  consume  us. 
i  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
Court  decision  is  so  troubling, 
icialism  does  not  threaten  our 
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If  some  of  you  readers  are  upset  at 
what  I  write  here,  please  consider  the 
following  remarks  culled  from  a  Wall 
Street  Journal  opinion  piece  written  by 
John  Micklethwait  and  Adrian 
Wooldridge,  "Cheer  Up  Conservatives, 
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joys  of  contemplation,  relationship  and 
service  are  the  things  that  lift  the  human 
heart. 

Our  present  president  will  not  do 
this.  We  can  only  hope  that  someone, 
some  day,  will. 
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A  Catholic  family,  Polly  and  Tre  Thornhill  with  their  children,  attends  an  interfaith 
vigil  for  peace  at  St.  Andrew's  Episcopal  Cathedral  in  Jackson,  Miss. 


Building  the  church  as  sacrament  of  unity 


The  Diaconate  of  Peace 


-  BY  DREW  CHRISTIANSEN 


THE  ministry  of  deacons  has  been  intertwined  with  peacemaking 
from  the  church's  very  beginning.  Deacons  in  the  early  church  worked 
to  bring  unity  between  Jews  and  Greeks,  adults  and  seniors,  the  mar- 
ried and  the  widowed.  The  order  was  founded,  Acts  tells  us  (6:1-6), 
when  the  unity  of  the  primitive  church  was  threatened  by  disputes 
over  inequities  in  the  distribution  of  aid  to  the  elderly.  The  Greek-speaking  members 


DREW  CHRISTIANSEN,  S.J.,  is  editor  in  chief  of  America.  This  article  is  adapted  from 
an  address  prepared  for  the  annual  convocation  of  the  deacons  of  the 
Diocese  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  on  April  16. 
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of  the  community  complained  that  their  Jewish  confreres 
were  overlooking  Greek-speaking  widows  in  the  allotment 
of  food.  In  response,  the  apostles  asked  the  community  to 
set  aside  "seven  men  of  good  reputation,  filled  with  the 
Spirit  and  with  wisdom"  to  oversee  support  of  the  elderly. 

In  subsequent  centuries,  deacons  continued  to  oversee 
the  charitable  work  of  the  community.  In  so  doing,  they 
served  the  common  good  of  the  church  and  of  society,  and 
thereby  preserved  the  unity  and  peace  of  both.  Today  dea- 
cons continue  in  that  tradition  when  they  administer  the 
charity  of  the  community,  operate  soup  kitchens  and  food 
pantries,  witness  for  justice  and  organize  to  defend  human 
rights.  They  do  so,  too,  when  they  build  up  bonds  within 
the  church  across  ethnic,  racial  and  class  lines,  when  they 
listen  to  the  complaints  of  parishioners  and  when  they 
mediate  between  conflicting  tendencies  within  the  parish. 
In  building  up  the  unity  of  the  church,  they  help  the  church 
serve  as  a  sacrament  of  unity  for  the  world. 

The  Second  Vatican  Council  defined  the  church  as  "a 
sacrament  of  communion  with  God  and  of  the  unity  of 
humankind"  ("Dogmatic  Constitution  on  the  Church," 
No.  1).  The  church's  mission  is  to  cooperate  with  the  Spirit 
both  in  being  a  sign  and  an  instrument  of  union  with  God 
and  in  promoting  peace  among  people  of  "every  race,  lan- 
guage and  way  of  life."  In  some  circles,  Catholics'  grasp  of 


their  vocation  to  peacemaking  has  been  growing  rapidly 
over  the  past  few  decades,  but  in  others  it  remains  virtual- 
ly unknown.  Living  in  the  world's  single  superpower,  many 
American  Catholics  have  had  their  moral  imaginations  cor- 
rupted, so  they  are  unable  to  think  of  themselves  as  funda- 
mentally peacemakers.  As  Gerald  Schlabach  has  written, 
the  church's  teaching  on  peace  must  still  become  "church- 
wide  and  parish-deep."  It  is  essential  to  the  deacon's  voca- 
tion that  he  make  that  teaching  both  "church-wide  and 
parish-deep." 

Church-Wide 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  Catholic  imagination  that  it  sees  the 
potential  for  unity  at  work  in  the  whole  of  human  life.  This 
is  more  true  than  ever  in  our  time.  Forty  years  ago,  the 
"Pastoral  Constitution  on  the  Church  in  the  Modern 
World"  took  notice  of  "growing  interdependence  of  men  on 
one  another,"  and  it  urged  "the  promotion  of  this  commu- 
nion between  persons.. ."(No.  23).  "To  men  growing  daily 
more  dependent  on  one  another,  and  to  the  world  becoming 
more  unified  everyday,  this  truth  [love  for  God  and  neigh- 
bor] proves  to  be  of  paramount  importance"  (No.  24). 
Accordingly,  in  the  teaching  of  the  council,  our  human  voca- 
tion is  a  communitarian  one;  created  as  one  human  family, 
humanity  has  been  redeemed  by  one  savior,  Jesus  Christ,  and 
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is  destined  for  a  common  end  in  glory  as  members  of  his  one 
body.  The  work  of  peacemaking  is  able  to  build,  therefore, 
on  the  dynamics  of  our  interdependent  world. 

Pope  John  Paul  II,  likewise,  saw  "the  positive  and  ?noral 
value  of  the  growing  awareness  of  interdependence  among 
individuals  and  nations."  He  also  contended  in  his  encycli- 
cal Sollicitudo  Rei  Socialis  that  interdependence  needs  to  be 
"accepted  as  a  moral  category"  and  transformed  into  the 
virtue  of  solidarity,  "a  firm  and  persevering  determination  to 
commit  oneself  to  the  common  good..."  John  Paul,  however, 
saw  the  dark  side  of  globalization  as  well.  The  desire  for 
profit  and  the  thirst  for  power,  he  observed,  constitute 
structures  of  sin  preventing  the  development  of  people  and 
their  communities.  These  vices,  he  believed,  may  be  over- 
come only  by  a  "diametrically  opposed  attitude:  a  commitment 
to  the  good  of  one's  neighbor  with  the  readiness,  in  the 
Gospel  sense,  to  'lose  oneself  for  the  sake  of  the  other...." 
Such  a  commitment  is  necessary,  he  wrote,  to  overcome 
the  domination,  exploitation  and  marginalization  present 
in  the  existing  international  system. 

In  the  40  years  since  the  conclusion  of  the  Second 
Vatican  Council,  the  church  has  also  come  to  recognize  the 
importance  of  the  dimensions  of  peacemaking  related  to 
the  nonviolent  resolution  of  conflict.  As  John  Coleman, 
S.J.,  has  often  argued,  until  recently  the  church's  own  the- 


ory of  conflict  remained  relatively  underdeveloped,  com- 
pared with  its  positive  teaching  on  peace.  In  times  of  ten- 
sion Catholics  have  found  themselves  thrown  back,  often 
prematurely,  on  the  just  war  tradition.  The  church  in  the 
United  States,  for  example,  despite  an  extensive  positive 
teaching  on  peace — particularly  in  terms  of  development 
and  human  rights — has  been  seen  more  frequently  as  delib- 
erating the  moral  use  of  force  than  offering  alternatives  to 
war,  though  it  did  that,  too.  At  other  times,  especially  in  the 
third  world,  church  leaders  have  been  thrown  into  the  role 
of  conciliators  because  of  the  credibility  of  their  work  in 
fields  like  human  rights,  but  then  found  themselves  bereft 
of  tools  and  support  as  they  attempted  to  exercise  their 
responsibilities  in  conflict  resolution.  But  that  deficit  over 
conflict  resolution  has  begun  to  be  filled.  In  1993,  in  The 
Harvest  of  Justice  Is  Sown  in  Peace,  the  U.S.  bishops  recog- 
nized the  place  of  nonviolence  even  in  setting  public  poli- 
cy in  times  of  conflict,  and  third  world  bishops  are  increas- 
ingly finding  ways  in  which  to  address  the  problems  facing 
their  people  with  active  non-violent  means. 

Parish-Deep 

The  church's  peacemaking  vocation  is  still  unfolding.  Pope 
John  Paul  II  gave  extraordinary  examples  of  peacemaking 
in  the  interreligious  days  of  prayer  he  convoked  at  Assisi;  in 
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his  personal  ministry  of  forgiveness,  both  to  his  own  assas- 
sin and  to  those  victimized  by  church  authorities  in  the 
past;  and,  most  of  all,  by  his  teaching  and  practice  of  non- 
violence. Lay  ecclesial  movements  like  Pax  Christi,  the 
Community  of  Sant'Egidio  and  Focolare  have  been 
involved  in  a  range  of  peace  initiatives.  Bishops,  too,  have 
served  as  national  conciliators  in  civil  wars  and  divided 
societies. 

Deacons  have  much  to  offer  this  unfolding  dimension  of 
Catholic  identity,  the  church  as  peacemaker.  In  parishes 
deacons  function  as  leaders  in  social  ministry  and  as  preach- 
ers of  the  word.  In  their  service  to  the  needy  of  the  com- 
munity, they  make  manifest  the  unity  of  the  church  and  of 
the  entire  human  community,  showing  Christ's  new  way  of 
charity  and  solidarity  with  all  people.  Their  work  depends 
upon  the  virtue  of  solidarity,  as  they  help  bring  people 
together,  building  networks  that  allow  everyone  to  work 
and  flourish  together,  creating  the  atmosphere  of  commu- 
nion which  is  a  foretaste  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  This  min- 
istry calls  forth  that  virtue  in  fellow  parishioners,  coworkers, 
political  and  community  leaders. 

In  their  role  as  preachers,  deacons  have  an  extraordinary 
opportunity  to  explore  with  their  congregations  the 
church's  identity  and  mission  as  peacemakers.  The  faithful 
very  much  need  a  catechesis  of  peacemaking.  Unfolding  the 
peace  themes  in  the  Sunday  readings  needs  to  take  place 
over  time  until  they  become  familiar  and  second  nature  to 


people  in  the  pews.  It  is  too  late  to  preach  peace  when  war 
is  at  hand.  Preaching  the  word  of  God  is  always  a  two-edged 
sword,  but  when  listeners  are  well  acquainted  with  "the 
Gospel  of  peace,"  then  we  can  expect  the  sword  to  cut 
cleanly,  without  bringing  unnecessary  division  in  the  com- 
munity. 

Still,  preaching  peace  is  not  an  easy  mission.  In  the 
midst  of  conflict,  truth  is  hard  to  find  and  very  hard  indeed 
to  speak.  Christian  peacemakers  must  struggle  just  to  find 
the  ground  from  which  they  can  enter  the  conflict.  As  Jesus 
taught  his*  disciples,  priests  and  deacons  must  be  ready  to 
have  their  word  of  peace  rejected  (Mt  10:13). 

In  the  pursuit  of  peace  we  need  to  avoid  the  illusion  that 
religious  peacemaking  is  as  simple  as  putting  flowers  into 
gun  barrels.  It  is  not.  Every  religious  peacemaker  has  expe- 
rienced loneliness  and  rejection.  Very  often  they  have  suf- 
fered persecution,  been  imprisoned  and  killed,  like 
Mahatma  Gandhi  and  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  To  be  sure, 
we  can  take  steps  to  prevent  unnecessary  divisions.  We  can 
and  ought  to  be  scrupulous  about  the  sensitivities  of  the  two 
sides.  Recall  Jesus'  admonition:  "I  send  you  as  sheep  among 
wolves.  Be  as  wily  as  serpents  and  as  innocent  as  doves"  (Mt 
10:16).  At  the  same  time,  we  must  recognize  that  third  par- 
ties will  always  be  open  to  attack.  Extremists  on  both  sides 
and  even  pragmatic  moderates,  desirous  of  gaining  just  a  lit- 
tle more  advantage  for  their  side,  inevitably  take  the  voices 
of  reconciliation  to  task  for  failing  them. 
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Imbued  With  Peace 

In  the  Spiritual  Exercises,  St.  Ignatius  regarded  peace,  for 
those  who  had  already  turned  to  God,  as  a  divine  prompt- 
ing, signaling  God's  action  in  the  soul.  In  prayer,  accord- 
ing to  Ignatius,  peace  functions  as  a  confirmation  of  our 
inspirations  and  decisions.  Yet  the  experience  of  peace  is 
not  separated  from  difficulty.  Indeed,  many  of  the  great 
peacemakers  of  history,  like  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  and 
Gandhi,  had  their  deepest  experience  of  God's  peace  in 
the  midst  of  conflict.  Often  they  have  been  visited  with 
peace  in  prison  cells  and  under  torture.  In  John's  account 
of  Jesus'  farewell  discourse  (Jn  14:27-3 1),  the  gift  of  peace 
is  promised  to  the  disciples  in  the  hour  of  "the  ruler  of 
this  world"  as  consolation  in  facing  the  conflict  with  the 
unbelieving  world  upon  which  they  were  to  enter.  For 
Ignatius,  moreover,  the  experience  of  peace  is  to  be  found 
with  the  desire  to  be  not  only  humble  but  even  humiliat- 
ed with  Christ.  Peace,  as  a  spiritual  affection  and  gift  of 
the  Spirit,  is  not  incompatible  with  situations  of  risk  and 
conflict;  it  is  a  resource  motivating  us  to  do  great  things 
for  God. 

Ignatius'  insights  on  peace  offer  lessons  for  deacons  as 
they  proceed  in  their  ministry  of  peacemaking.  First  and 
foremost,  peace  is  a  gift  of  the  Spirit.  We  can  dispose  our- 
selves to  receive  it,  but  we  cannot  reach  out  and  grasp  it. 
Through  stillness  in  prayer  and  meditation,  we  open  our- 
selves to  God  who  bestows  it.  Ongoing  discernment  of 


spirits  allows  us  to  recognize  and  combat  the  evil  spirits 
that  move  within  and  among  us  in  times  of  tension,  spir- 
its of  restlessness,  divisiveness,  anger,  resentment  and 
revenge.  Carrying  out  our  work  for  peace  with  humility 
and  love  for  others,  especially  love  for  adversaries,  further 
prepares  peacemakers  to  receive  God's  peace.  And  having 
discerned,  we  can  put  ourselves  on  the  line,  knowing  that 
this  is  where  God's  grace  has  led  us.  Always  and  at  every 
step,  we  are  in  God's  hands. 

Second,  there  is  a  unity  of  means  and  ends.  If  people 
want  peace,  they  must  not  only  be  at  peace  themselves  in 
all  they  do;  they  must  also  make  use  of  the  tools  of  peace. 
Self-certainty  and  self-righteousness  are  among  the  great 
risks  of  peacemaking.  When  people  become  too  closely 
identified  with  their  cause,  however  good,  however  right, 
they  lose  the  capacity  to  love  everyone  deeply  with  God's 
love;  and  in  whatever  good  they  do,  they  fail  to  sow  the 
seeds  of  peace.  In  the  end,  if  Christians  want  to  be  peace- 
makers, they  must  be  imbued  with  peace — in  their  words, 
in  their  works  and  above  all  in  their  persons. 

It  was  as  he  preached  to  his  persecutors  that  St. 
Stephen,  a  deacon  and  the  first  Christian  martyr,  saw  the 
Lord.  Today's  deacons  will  be  instruments  of  peace  when, 
like  St.  Stephen,  they  too  are  willing  to  face  hostility  and 
rejection  for  the  sake  of  the  Gospel  in  meeting  the  chal- 
lenges to  the  unity  of  the  one  human  family  found  in 
today's  world.  gjj 
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From  C.E.O.  to 
Mission  Leader 

ay  directors  must  take  responsibility  for  the 
Catholic  identity  of  their  institntioi 


A  statue  of  St.  Catherine  of  Siena  stands  at  the  entrance  to  the  medical  center  that  bears  her  name  in  Smithtown,  N.Y. 


The  face  of  leadership  in  Catholic  organiza- 
tions has  changed  dramatically  in  less  than  a 
generation.  Catholic  health  care  offers  a  clear 
illustration.  Forty  years  ago  most  of  the  presi- 
dents of  Catholic  hospitals  in  the  United  States  were 
Catholic  women  religious.  Today  those  hospitals  are  near- 
ly all  led  by  lay  people,  mostly  men,  a  large  number  of 
whom  are  not  Catholic. 

Catholic  colleges  and  universities  also  have  a  growing 
number  of  lay  presidents.  While  the  shift  to  lay  leadership 
in  Catholic  higher  education  is  not  yet  as  complete  as  it  is 
in  Catholic  hospitals,  the  direction  is  the  same  and  the 
implications  just  as  profound. 

Some  lament  the  changing  face  of  leadership  as  symp- 
nc  of  a  waning  Catholic  identity  and  predict  that 
institutions  will  not  survive  as  Catholic  without 
esence  and  leadership  of  the  religious  congre- 

DD  is  senior  vice  president  of  Providence  Services, 
Wash.,   and  chair  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
th,  the  nation's  largest  Catholic  health  care 


gations  that  founded  them.  If  that  prediction  proves  accu- 
rate, then  Catholic  hospitals  in  the  United  States  may  even 
now  be  on  their  way  out  the  door  of  the  church,  with 
Catholic  colleges  and  universities  only  a  few  steps  behind. 

Despite  dramatic  changes  and  dire  predictions,  those  of 
us  who  serve  in  these  ministries  are  not  prepared  to  con- 
cede defeat  in  our  efforts,  which  aim  not  just  to  maintain 
them  as  Catholic,  but  to  strengthen  them  in  the  Catholic 
tradition.  To  lose  the  voice,  influence  and  care  of  Catholic 
hospitals  and  universities  in  our  culture  would  be  tragic.  To 
reinforce  these  institutions  as  both  Catholic  and  excellent 
is  the  challenge  facing  their  sponsoring  congregations  and 
those  in  leadership  positions.  To  meet  this  test  of  lay  lead- 
ership, we  must  confront  the  current  reality  with  a  sense  of 
urgency.  While  we  must  act  in  hope  and  faith,  we  cannot 
delay.  Time  is  not  on  our  side. 

twenty  years  ago,  when  many  congregations  of  religious 
women  could  see  they  would  no  longer  have  the  internal 
expertise  to  run  the  complex  organizations  that  modern 
hospitals  had  become,  they  did  not  hesitate  to  hire  lay  peo- 
ple as  leaders  to  replace  retiring  sisters.  Many  congrega- 
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tions  took  the  next  step  of  organizing  their  hospitals  into 
systems,  again  led  by  lay  people.  Today  these  congregations 
continue  to  work  through  the  implications  of  sponsoring 
complex  ministries  in  which  they  no  longer  direct  day-to- 
day operations.  A  common  response  to  this  changed  reali- 
ty has  been  for  sisters  to  retain  seats  on  the  boards  of  the 
ministries  and  to  place  a  sister  in  a  senior  position  with  a 
title  like  Vice  President  for  Mission  Integration.  Yet  today 
the  face  of  those  in  the  mission  position  is  also  changing. 

Watching  this  transition  in  the  Catholic  health  care  sys- 
tems firsthand  leads  me  to  make  two  observations.  First, 
the  sisters  with  whom  I  have  worked  most  closely  have 
done  a  superb  job  of  shifting  their  ministries  to  lay  leader- 
ship. The  changeover  has  been  nearly 
seamless  and  complete.  From  an  oper- 
ational and  financial  standpoint,  we 
barely  noticed  it  had  happened.  To  the 
outside  world,  the  sisters  made  the  dif- 
ficult transition  appear  effortless,  par- 
ticularly in  comparison  with  the  strug- 
gles of  family  businesses  turning  over 
operational  control  to  others  outside 
the  family. 

We  have  done  well  in  handling  the 
transition  of  our  organizations  as  busi- 
nesses; but  the  picture  is  quite  differ- 
ent, when  one  looks  at  nonbusiness 
areas  like  the  expression  of  mission, 
spirit  and  Catholic  identity.  We  are  far 
from  sure  how  successful  we  will  be  in 
passing  on  the  heart  and  soul  of  these 
organizations  as  specifically  Catholic 
ministries.  Sponsoring  congregations 
and  lay  leaders  must  ask  ourselves 
whether  we  can  be  confident  that  a 
generation  from  now  our  Catholic 
ministries  will  still  know  where  they 
came  from  and  why  they  exist. 
Succeeding  in  mission  and  identity 
remains  a  challenge  in  Catholic  health 
care  as  the  sisters,  who  previously 
embodied  Catholic  identity  by  their 
very  presence,  become  less  and  less  vis- 
ible. Today  it  is  common  that  barely  a 
handful  of  sisters  work  in  ministries 
with  several  thousand  employees. 
Despite  their  many  gifts,  we  cannot 
expect  these  women  to  maintain  our 
institutions  as  Catholic. 

Lay  leaders  are  increasingly  aware 
that  we  cannot  think  of  ourselves  sole- 
ly as  leading  businesses,  while  leaving 


to  sisters  and  priests  the  mission  dimensions  of  our  work. 
We  too  must  become  effective  mission  leaders.  That 
requires  thinking  of  ourselves  differently  and  preparing  for 
a  role  that  may  not  have  been  part  of  the  job  description 
when  we  signed  up.  This  change  is  required,  not  just 
because  there  are  fewer  priests  and  sisters,  but  fundamen- 
tally because,  as  the  Second  Vatican  Council  made  clear,  lay 
persons  have  both  the  right  and  the  responsibility  to  con- 
tinue the  healing  and  teaching  ministry  of  Jesus.  With  this 
new  era  in  Catholic  health  care  and  higher  education 
comes  a  new  set  of  responsibilities  for  lay  leaders. 

In  the  past  many  leaders  in  Catholic  ministries  suffered 
from  a  kind  of  organizational  schizophrenia  fostered  by 
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thinking  of  leadership  as  divided  between  two  kinds  of  peo- 
ple. There  are  the  business  types,  trained  in  a  variety  of 
"hard"  operational  sciences,  with  the  responsibility  to  see 
that  the  organization  is  financially  sound  and  delivers 
excellent  service.  Then  there  are  the  mission  directors, 
chaplains  and  the  like,  trained  in  "soft"  sciences  like  theol- 
ogy and  spirituality,  responsible  for  mission,  ministry  and 
Catholic  identity.  We  business  types  certainly  value  the 
mission.  Indeed  the  mission  focus  may  have  been  what 
brought  us  to  our  work  and  what  continues  to  sustain  us. 
But  we  do  not  see  the  work  of  mission  as  specifically  ours. 
We  may  commonly,  if  unconsciously,  consider  that  dimen- 
sion as  the  responsibility  of  others. 

This  organizational  schizophrenia  is  understandable,  at 
least  historically,  and  may  even  be  comfortable  for  both 
groups  of  leaders.  Each  group  respects  the  other,  and  both 
may  even  sit  at  the  same  table  when  important  decisions  are 
made. 

yet  in  the  long  run  it  is  hard  to  imagine  that  a  hospital,  uni- 
versity or  other  ministry  will  thrive  or  even  survive  as 
Catholic  with  leadership  divided  in  this  way,  no  matter  how 
skilled  or  well-intentioned  the  players.  Sooner  or  later,  one 
way  of  looking  at  the  world,  one  language,  one  pattern  of 
making  decisions,  is  likely  to  become  dominant  in  subtle 
and  not-so-subtle  ways.  As  I  know  from  my  own  behavior, 


for  example,  and  that  of  my  trustee  colleagues  in  board- 
rooms of  Catholic  health  care  ministries,  those  of  us  who 
have  lived  most  of  our  lives  in  the  world  of  secular  business 
are  comfortable  talking  about  financial  and  operational 
performance.  We  gravitate  to  those  issues,  and  they  tend  to 
occupy  our  focus.  But  ask  us  to  assess  the  mission  effec- 
tiveness of  our  ministries  or  the  quality  of  our  spiritual 
care — arguably  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  these 
Catholic  institutions — and  many  of  us  become  tongue-tied. 

The  situation  is  reminiscent  of  an  experience  I  had  in 
legal  education.  When  I  would  challenge  law  students  to 
go  below  the  surface  of  the  law  to  the  values  and  ethical 
principles  that  lay  beneath,  only  a  few  could  engage  in  that 
conversation.  This  was  not  because  they  lacked  values  or 
were  unethical.  Quite  the  contrary.  They  were  talented, 
ethical  people.  Yet  few  had  been  educated  in  the  language 
of  values  or  ethics.  They  simply  did  not  know  how  to  speak 
about  that  dimension  of  their  lives.  Despite  their  fine  edu- 
cation in  academic  disciplines  and  their  own  ethical  way  of 
living,  many  were,  in  an  important  sense,  "ethically  illiter- 
ate." They  did  not  know  how  to  speak  about  ethics. 

Without  being  too  harsh,  the  phrase  "mission-illiter- 
ate" may  describe  many  of  us  who  have  leadership  roles  in 
Catholic  organizations.  We  fully  subscribe  to  the  Catholic 
mission  as  we  understand  it.  We  may  even  have  grown  up 
in  the  Catholic  tradition,  and  those  of  us  from  traditions 
other  than  Catholic  may  also  feel  passion  about  the  mis- 
sion. Yet  we  may  not  be  comfortable  articulating  the  mis- 
sion. We  may  speak  with  conviction  about  our  hospital's 
clinical  quality,  our  university's  academic  excellence,  our 
new  building  project  or  our  bond  rating;  yet  we  become 
tentative  when  it  comes  to  speaking  about  our  mission,  our 
values  and  our  identity  as  Catholic  ministries.  To  some 
extent,  the  very  presence  of  sisters  and  priests  who  are  our 
mission  leaders  has  let  us  off  the  hook.  With  someone  else 
attending  to  that  dimension  of  our  work,  we  have  not  been 
forced  to  become  fluent  in  the  language  of  mission. 

We  may  think  our  discomfort  does  not  show.  But  it 
does.  The  very  selection  and  ordering  of  the  topics  we 
speak  about  sends  a  message.  If  we  routinely  begin  organi- 
zational conversations  with  statements  about  finances,  for 
example,  we  are  implicitly  making  a  statement  about  the 
relative  priority  of  mission.  If  we  talk  about  operational 
issues  and  challenges  with  clarity  and  conviction,  but  are 
timid  when  expressing  our  mission  and  values,  it  shows. 

Despite  this  challenge,  I  remain  confident  that  lay 
leaders  in  Catholic  ministries  can  learn  this  second  lan- 
guage of  mission  and  even  grow  to  be  eloquent  in  it.  This 
will  require  expanding  our  appreciation  for  the  mission 
and  our  commitment  to  it  and  developing  a  facility  in 
speaking  about  the  mission  with  conviction,  even  passion. 
But  how  can  we  begin  to  achieve  this  goal? 
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The  first  step  is  to  change  our  thinking.  As  lay  leaders 
we  can  no  longer  rely  on  sisters  or  priests  to  be  our  trans- 
lators. Speaking  about  mission  and  values  with  clarity  and 
conviction  is  as  essential  a  part  of  our  leadership  responsi- 
bilities as  speaking  about  operations  and  finance.  The 
entire  work  must  be  viewed  through  the  lens  of  mission, 
not  just  some  aspects  of  it,  like  pastoral  care  in  hospitals  or 
campus  ministry  in  universities.  Strategic  planning,  com- 
munications, contracting  and  human  resource  systems  are 
also  essential  dimensions  of  how  we  carry  out  our  mission. 
They  need  to  be  seen  and  spoken  of  in  that  light. 

Beyond  merely  becoming  confident  when  speaking 
about  mission,  lay  leaders  are  also  challenged  to  develop  a 
unified  language  that  brings  together  the  mission  and 
operational  aspects  of  our  work.  A  Catholic  ministry 
should  be  a  unified  one — not  a  business  with  a  mission 
overlay  or  a  mission  with  operational  requirements.  It  is  a 
single  reality  with  multiple  facets.  Can  we  develop  a  way 
of  speaking  that  reinforces  that  integration  rather  than  a 
(false)  separation?  As  lay  leaders  become  more  comfort- 
able in  referring  to  our  "ministries"  rather  than  "organiza- 
tions" or  "entities,"  might  we  also  discover  more  mean- 
ingful terms  for  our  "corporate  offices,"  "jobs,"  "staff," 
"executives"  and  "systems"? 

As  lay  leaders  with  an  expanded  role,  many  of  us  will 


require  additional  study  to  become  comfortable  with  this 
new  language.  In  the  last  few  years  several  programs  have 
been  developed  to  help  leaders  in  Catholic  health  care 
deepen  their  understanding  and  grow  in  their  fluency  in 
the  language  of  mission.  Some  programs  extend  for  days, 
others  as  long  as  three  years.  They  hold  out  promise,  not 
only  for  those  who  enroll  in  them,  but  also  for  the  broad- 
er community  of  Catholic  leaders,  who  will  benefit  from 
the  emerging  teaching  methods  and  materials  they  are 
generating.  Over  the  long  term,  the  concepts  and  lan- 
guage of  mission  will  need  to  be  taught  to  leaders  at  all 
levels  in  the  ministries,  including  those  who  serve  on 
boards  of  trustees. 

As  with  any  new  language,  the  more  one  understands 
the  language,  the  more  one  grows  to  appreciate  the  histo- 
ry, culture  and  values  from  which  the  language  emerges. 
By  gaining  fluency  in  the  language  of  mission  and  min- 
istry, lay  leaders  will  also  grow  in  appreciation  of  the  spir- 
it and  commitment  that  brought  our  ministries  to  life.  The 
more  lay  leaders  understand  that  story  and  can  tell  it  with 
confidence  and  enthusiasm,  the  more  the  story  is  reborn  in 
our  own  lives  and  in  our  ministries.  Eventually  we  become 
transformed  into  that  story.  As  lay  leaders  of  Catholic  min- 
istries in  the  21st  century,  this  may  be  our  greatest  chal- 
lenge— and  our  greatest  opportunity.  H 
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Hope  at  Work 

Computer  training  in  inner-city  Camden  provides  a  scaffolding 
for  youth  development. 


BY  GEORGE  M.  ANDERSON 


I 


am  the  only  male  member  of  my  family  on 
either  side  who  hasn't  been  in  jail,"  Mark  Ford  tells 
me.  "During  high  school  I  sold  and  used  drugs,  I 
dropped  out,  and  got  kicked  out  twice."  We  were 
speaking  in  a  row  house  in 
Camden,  N.J.,  that  serves  as  office 
space  for  Hopeworks  'N  Camden 
(www.hopeworks.org).  The  rela- 
tively new  organization  focuses  on 
at-risk  youth  in  one  of  the  nation's 
poorest  and  most  violence-prone 
American  cities.  Anyone  hearing 
only  this  much  about  Mark,  a 
young  African-American,  might 
assume  that  he  was  on  his  way  to 
being  yet  another  lost  inner  city 
resident.  He  is  indeed  on  his  way, 
but  in  the  opposite  direction.  He  is 
now  Hopeworks's  lead  trainer  in 
computer  technology. 

Although  the  training  focuses 
primarily  on  computer  technology, 
its  executive  director,  Jeff  Putthoff, 
S.J.,  told  me  during  the  course  of 
my  daylong  visit  that  this  form  of 
technology  is  a  means  rather  than 
an  end — "a  scaffolding  for  youth 
development,"  as  he  phrased  it. 
When  he  first  came  to  Camden  as 
an  associate  pastor  at  Holy  Name, 
a  nearby  Jesuit  church,  he  soon  saw 
need  for  working  with  the  black 
and  Hispanic  youth  of  the  neigh- 
d.  "The  issue  was  how  to 
ids  on  the  corner,  and  at 
the  usual  things,  like 


helping  with  a  baseball  league  and  creating  an  after-school 
program."  But  then,  following  a  visit  to  the  computer- 
focused  Homeboyz  program  in  Milwaukee,  Father  Jeff,  as 
those  in  Hopeworks  call  him,  began  to  think  of  starting 
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something  similar  for  Camden.  Later,  he  met  two  local 
Lutheran  pastors  who  supported  the  concept.  Grants  were 
applied  for  and  received,  and  the  program  came  into  being 
in  2000. 

During  the  morning  and  the  afternoon  I  met  other 
trainers  besides  Mark  Ford,  as  well  as  many  trainees.  The 
words  students  and  teachers  are  avoided.  "We  don't  want  to 
use  the  pedagogical  method  of  students  sitting  in  a  class- 
room with  a  teacher  who  has  the  answers,"  Jeff  explained. 
"The  idea  is  that  all  are  learning  to  learn  on  various  levels. 
Learning  to  Learn — that's  our  motto."  The  online  curricu- 
lum was  developed  right  at  Hope  works. 
"The  young  people  just  log  in  and 
move  through  a  series  of  lessons  at  their 
own  pace,"  Jeff  explained,  "one  lesson 
at  a  time." 

He  acknowledged  that  the  online 
method  does  not  suit  everyone:  "Some 
simply  don't  like  computers."  But  most 
who  come  to  Hopeworks  do,  in  part 
because  the  results  are  immediate. 
"They  see  a  blue  or  red  background, 
and  learn  how  to  center  a  photograph, 
for  example,"  he  said.  "And  the  online 
curriculum  is  set  up  so  that  the  trainees 
can  take  baby  steps  that  later  lead  to  the 
bigger  steps."  Jeff  went  on  to  cite  Mark 
Ford  as  a  primary  example.  "Mark  can 
now  create  Web  sites  himself  for  some 
of  the  small  businesses  that  are  our 
clients,  but  in  the  beginning  he  had  no 
idea  he  could  do  anything  like  that.  He 
would  have  laughed  at  the  idea.  Now, 
other  young  people  here  see  him  as  a 
role  model  of  what  they  can  do.  The 
technology,"  he  concluded,  "is  what 
allows  it  to  happen." 

But  Mark  Ford  is  more  than  a 
young  role  model  on  the  technical 
level.  The  change  in  his  whole  lifestyle 
has  sent  out  a  message  to  his  peers. 
"When  I  go  back  to  the  neighborhood 
where  I  grew  up,"  he  says,  "the  guys 
there  see  me  and  say:  'Man,  I  can't 
believe  you're  going  to  college  and 
using  computers.  You're  the  same  guy 
who  used  to  do  drugs  with  us.' 
Hopefully,"  he  adds,  "the  change  they 
see  in  me  is  a  permanent  one."  As  with 
the  young  men  in  his  old  neighborhood 
and  the  surrounding  Camden  area, 
racial  profiling  is  a  painful  reality  with 


which  he  has  considerable  experience.  "I've  often  been 
pulled  over  by  the  police,  both  local  and  state,"  Mark  says. 
"Then,  when  everything  checks  out  about  the  registration 
and  my  driver's  license,  they'll  give  me  a  ticket  for  not  hav- 
ing my  seatbelt  on.  But  now,"  he  adds  with  a  laugh,  "I  have 
a  seatbelt  that  goes  on  automatically,  so  they  can't  get  me  on 
that  anymore." 

In  answer  to  the  question,  where  would  he  be  without 
Hopeworks,  Mark  replies:  "I'd  either  be  in  jail,  at  home 
doing  nothing,  in  a  job  I  don't  like  or  dead."  Now,  howev- 
er, with  only  a  few  more  credits  needed  for  his  associate  of 
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study  by  Walter  Melion.  This  essay  is  entitled  "The  Image  of  the  Glorified  Christ  in 
Jerome  Nadal's  Annotations  and  Meditations  on  the  Gospels."  The  volume  is  rounded  off  by 
a  section  of  notes  and  references  to  complement  the  translated  text. 
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Civil  war,  famine,  genocide,  AIDS — 
Africa  has  endured  some  of  the  most 
horrific  human  tragedies  of  recent  times. 
The  rapid  rise  of  a  Christian  social  ethics 
movement,  however,  suggests  a  powerful 
coping  mechanism  for  African  peoples.  One  of  the  leaders  of  this 
movement  is  Emmanuel  Katongole,  a  Catholic  priest  in  Uganda. 
In  A  Future  for  Africa,  Katongole  wrestles  with  Africa's  concrete  and 
debilitating  problems,  including  poverty,  corruption,  and  tribalism, 
and  'hen  offers  humanitarian  and  faith-filled  solutions.  The  work  t ills 
a  vacancy  in  the  current  debate  about  lasting  solutions  to  Africa's 
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arts  degree  at  Camden  Community  College,  he  plans  to 
continue  later  toward  a  bachelor's  degree  at  a  local  univer- 
sity. He  is  currently  managing  both  to  carry  a  full  course 
load  at  the  community  college  at  night,  and  to  work  days  at 
Hopeworks,  "I  guess  you  don't  get  much  sleep,"  I  said.  "Not 
really,"  was  his  laconic  response.  He  has  now  created  his 
own  Web  site  (www.markearlford.com)  and  hopes  eventual- 
ly to  start  an  Internet  business. 

in  the  afternoon,  when  the  younger  trainees  come  in  for 
the  after-school  program,  Jeff  greets  them  at  his  desk  in  the 
front  room  and  introduces  them  to  me.  Any  sign  of  hanging 
back  elicits  comments  like  "Name!  Eye  contact!  Shake 
hands!  And  do  all  three  at  the  same  time!"  He  virtually 
barks  out  these  commands,  but  the  young  boys  and  girls — 
one  was  only  13 — clearly  respond  to  his  gruffly  friendly 
manner.  When  I  asked  one  trainee  about  his  hopes  for  the 
future,  he  said:  "I  want  to  work  with  computers  where  my 
aunt  works."  He  lives  with  his  aunt.  His  mother  lives  in  an 
adjacent  township.  As  to  the  boy's  father,  he  said  he  did  not 
know  where  he  lives.  A  number  of  the  trainees  live  with 
grandparents.  Scattered  and  tenuous  living  arrangements  of 
this  kind  reflect  what  Jeff  calls  the  fragility  of  the  lives  of 
many  of  the  young  people  in  the  program.  "It's  not  uncom- 
mon," he  said,  "for  us  to  be  working  with  someone  for  two 
months,  and  suddenly  they  just  disappear.  Frequently  we 
don't  know  why — maybe  a  fire,  or  an  arrest,  or  the  family's 
wage  earner  loses  his  or  her  job." 

Drugs  are  a  major  cause  of  the  fragility.  Not  only  was 
Mark  himself  a  onetime  drug  dealer  and  user;  his  own  father 
died  as  a  result  of  drug  involvement.  Crack  cocaine  can  be 
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1  hate  the  way  blacks  never  match  perfectly?" 


bought  on  the  street  for  as  little  as  five  dollars,  and  marijua- 
na is  so  available  that,  as  he  put  it,  "a  lot  of  people  use  it  just 
to  get  by  day  by  day.  They  use  it  when  they  wake  up,  and 
they  use  it  before  they  go  to  sleep."  Then  there  are  the 
heavy  adult  burdens  borne  by  youth  not  ready  to  carry 
them.  Mark  said  that  some  of  the  girls  who  have  come  to 
Hopeworks  already  have  babies,  or  else  have  to  take  care  of 
younger  brothers  or  sisters  in  their  families. 

Adding  to  the  overall  sense  of  burden  and  fragility  is  the 
ever-present  violence  of  Camden.  Jeff  speaks  of  it  as  "Iraq  in 
my  backyard."  A  public  research  firm  that  publishes  annual 
ratings  of  cities,  including  violent  crime  indices,  in  2004 
named  Camden  the  most  dangerous  city  in  the  nation.  Jeff 
observed  that  staying  present  to  young  people  living  in  the 
midst  of  such  violence  and  such  poverty-driven  hardship  is 
one  of  his  major  challenges. 

And  yet,  with  over  700  young  people  having  passed 
through  Hopeworks  since  it  began,  the  name  itself  under- 
scores its  purpose.  "We  call  it  Hopeworks — all  one  word — 
because  one  feeds  into  the  other,"  Jeff  said.  "The  hope,  and 
the  work  we  and  the  trainees  do,  they  go  together.  Our  door 
is  open,  and  many  have  learned  enough  skills  to  find  paying 
jobs."  Some,  in  fact,  have  served  several  of  Hopeworks's 
own  clients  by  creating  detailed  neighborhood  maps  using 
software  called  Geographic  Information  Systems  (GIS). 

In  a  city  where  60  percent  of  the  teens  drop  out  of  high 
school  and  20  percent  of  adults  are  unemployed,  some 
trainees'  goal — to  advance  their  education  through  its  liter- 
acy program — itself  represents  a  notable  accomplishment. 
Jeff  explained  that  thanks  to  the  federal  Ability  to  Benefit 
program,  young  people  at  Hopeworks  can  start  taking  col- 
lege courses  at  the  Camden  Community 
College  without  having  a  high  school 
diploma.  "Once  they've  had  a  set  number 
of  classes  and  have  reached  a  certain  educa- 
tional level  of  proficiency,  they  can  take  the 
high  school  equivalency  test  and,  if  they 
pass,  be  granted  a  high  school  diploma  even 
while  they're  continuing  to  work  toward  an 
associate  of  arts  degree  in  the  community 
college,"  Jeff  said.  "And  at  the  same  time, 
many  of  them  are  also  continuing  their 
computer  learning  here  at  Hopeworks." 

It  could  be  argued  that  when  backed  by 
a  concrete  system  of  supportive  learning  of 
this  caliber,  hope  can  indeed  work  in  trans- 
formative ways.  As  for  Jeff  himself,  he 
emphasizes  that  in  terms  of  vocation,  stay- 
ing present  to  those  at  Hopeworks  in  the 
midst  of  Camden's  ongoing  violence  and 
destitution  means  staying  present  to  the 
cross  itself.  0 
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Ministry  of  Law  and 
Gospel 

Criminal  defense  as  a  spiritual  calling 

BY  PETER  J.  RIGA 

I used  to  be  A  priest,  a  minister  of 
the  Gospel,  but  I  left  the  priest- 
hood, went  to  law  school  and 
became  a  lawyer.  The  other  day,  as 
I  waited  my  turn  to  go  before  the  judge 
in  one  of  my  cases  in  the  criminal  courts 
building  here  in  Houston,  I  was  struck 
by  some  fundamental  similarities 
between  my  former  and  present  profes- 
sions. They  follow  different  paths  but 
their  ends  are  substantially  the  same:  the 
good  of  the  client/penitent.  This  dawned 
on  me  as  I  watched  defendant  after 
defendant  plead,  be  set  for  trial,  bargain 
with  the  prosecutor,  appeal  to  the  mercy 
of  the  court  and  be  represented  by  an 
advocate-lawyer.  I  also  watched  the 
imposing  of  fines,  community  service 
and  jail.  Some  defendants  expressed 
repentance  as  they  faced  the  victim  they 
had  made  through  their  crime. 

The  work  of  the  lawyer  can  seem 
routine  and  monotonous  as  the  courts 
hurry  defendants  through  in  order  to 
clear  their  dockets.  Court  personnel  are  A 
efficient  but  not  very  compassionate  or  f 
understanding,  while  prosecutors  are 
busy  reducing  their  caseloads  and  bar- 
gaining with  attorneys  to  avoid  trials  as 
much  as  possible,  since  otherwise  the 
whole  system  could  come  to  a  grinding 
halt. 

Most  of  the  defendants  I  have 
encountered  were  guilty.  The  evidence 
was  gready  in  their  disfavor,  but  they  often  took  it  all  in 
stride,  since  many  of  them  had  been  there  before.  The 
recidivism  rate  here  in  Harris  County  is  about  65  percent, 
mostly  because  the  defendants  generally  cannot  find  jobs 
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after  they  are  released.  They  are  trained  for  nothing  pro-  > 
ductive,  so  they  go  back  to  what  they  know  best:  stealing  % 
and  burglary.  The  chances  of  their  being  caught  multiply  in  g 
proportion  to  the  number  of  thefts  they  commit.  It  is  the  5 
law  of  averages.  Fortunately  most  of  the  crimes  are  nonvio-  £ 
lent,  and  therefore  few  of  the  prisoners  are  behind  bars  for  < 
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"We  can  never  do  theology  well  unless 

we  siave  the 

humility  and  courage 

to  listen  to  the  arguments  of  those  with 
whom  we  disagree  and  take  them  seriously." 

-Timothy  Radcliffe,  O.P. 
Former  Master  of  the  Order  of  Preachers 


In  classrooms  at  Aquinas 
Institute  of  Theology  are 
vowed  religious  sisters  and 
brothers,  men  preparing  for 
ordination,  lay  Catholics  and 
Protestants.  The  diversity 
enriches  the  conversation,  and 
we  gain  from  it. 
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long.  But  since  there  are  no  programs  focused  on  the  pris- 
oners, and  no  training  for  real  jobs  when  they  get  out,  the 
recidivism  rate  is  indeed  high. 

But  as  I  considered  all  this,  I  knew  I  was  simply  a  part  of 
that  system  myself,  making  a  living  as  a  cog  in  the  wheel 
that  continues  to  turn  as  it  deals  with  broken  men  and 
women.  They  were  broken  when  they  entered — fully  half 
the  prisoners  have  mental  problems  to  start  with — and  the 
system  does  very  little  to  assist  them.  They  are  put  away  for 
a  while  to  protect  the  public;  but  they  are  bound  to  be 
released,  and  often  they  are  worse  than  when  they  entered. 
Prison  seems  to  be  a  graduate  school  for  crime,  where  some 
learn  more  efficient  ways  of  evading  and  breaking  the  law. 

At  an  earlier  time,  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  I  was  an 
advocate,  an  intercessor,  a  counselor,  a  confidant,  a  recon- 
ciler, a  peacemaker,  a  person  to  whom  penitents  could 
confide  without  fear  of  betrayal.  All  of  a  sudden,  I  realized 
that  that  is  exactly  what  I  am  doing,  or  at  least  should  be 
doing,  as  a  lawyer,  but  in  a  different  way.  If  I  were  not 
doing  so,  I  would  be  failing  in  my  professional  duties  as  a 
lawyer  and  as  a  Christian  engaged  in  the  law.  I  found  the 
parallel  striking. 

As  an  advocate,  I  try  to  make  the  best  possible  case  for 
my  client,  always  being  truthful  and  honest  with  the  court. 
If  a  lawyer  loses  his  credibility,  he  loses  everything.  I 
would  emphasize  the  good  points  of  my  client  and  the  real 
possibilities  (under  adequate  conditions)  of  rehabilitation. 
It  was  my  duty  to  seek  the  good  of  my  client,  to  help  him 
or  her  find  a  better  way,  frequently  with  the  help  of  the 
meager  services  available  in  the  system.  I  would  try  to 
enlist  prison  ministries  (there  are  some  good  ones  in  the 
county)  and  church  groups  for  help.  I  would  also  plead 
with  employers  to  give  my  clients  an  opportunity. 

In  other  words,  advocacy  goes  beyond  appearing  in 
court,  collecting  a  fee  and  having  done  with  it.  It  involves 
reaching  out  to  the  larger  community  for  assistance, 
speaking  on  my  client's  behalf  to  employers  and  others 
who  could  be  of  service.  That  kind  of  effort  takes  a  lot  of 
unpaid  time  on  my  part.  But  it  makes  me  feel  good  to  be 
actually  helping  human  beings,  rather  than  just  being 
another  moneymaker.  It  requires  visits  to  the  incarcerated 
and  follow-ups  after  release.  I  realize  I  am  not  a  social 
worker,  but  I  am  a  minister  of  law,  with  the  ministry  of 
caring  for  people. 

I  used  to  do  the  same  thing  as  a  priest  when  counseling 
people,  encouraging  them,  holding  their  confidences, 
directing  them  to  good  help  when  their  problems  were 
beyond  my  expertise.  I  had  to  know  the  difference,  and 
that  was  difficult  at  times.  Above  all,  I  was  their  advocate 
in  loco  Christi  at  the  altar  and  in  my  prayers.  A  priest  is  a 
man  of  prayer  who  believes  in  another,  invisible  reality. 
Similarly,  the  priest/minister  is  essentially  an  advocate  for 
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all  his  parishioners,  and  his  life  is  dedicated  to  them  24 
hours  a  day. 

As  a  lawyer,  I  am  also  a  counselor  and  confidant.  I  keep 
the  secrets  of  my  clients  because,  like  a  priest,  I  would  not 
be  trusted  otherwise.  The  client  must  be  completely  honest 
with  me;  otherwise  I  cannot  help  him.  As  in  consulting  doc- 
tors, you  must  tell  them  your  symptoms,  or  they  will  be 
unable  take  care  of  you.  The  diagnosis  really  depends  a  lot 
on  you.  I  work  with  the  client  to  show  how  he  can  avoid 
those  occasions  that  led  to  criminality,  how  to  seek  help  for 
addictions.  I  have  a  Rolodex  full  of  professionals  in  various 
fields  on  whom  I  can  call  for  help.  I  did  that  as  a  priest,  and 
I  had  the  freedom  to  help  in  every  way  I  could. 

I  am  a  consoler  and  friend,  perhaps  the  last  friend  the 
client  has  in  this  world.  If  he  insists  on  drinking,  taking 
drugs,  running  around  in  bad  company  or  disobeying  the 
orders  of  the  court,  he  must  desist  or  find  another  advocate, 
because  I  will  not  tolerate  any  disregard  of  court  orders  or 
directions.  A  good  friend,  as  they  say,  does  not  allow  a  friend 
to  drive  drunk.  But  a  good  friend  must  insist  that  the  other 
not  drive  drunk,  because  to  give  in  on  that  is  to  endanger 
not  only  the  drinker  but  also  yourself. 

The  priest/minister  is  essentially  a  friend  to  the  sinner, 
whom  he  can  never  abandon.  Yet  the  penitent  must  seek  to 
help  himself  and  try  to  do  better.  It  is  what  we  call  a  firm 
purpose  of  amendment,  because  without  that  effort,  there  is 
no  true  sorrow  for  what  he  has  done.  He  may  fall  again  and 
again,  but  he  must  make  the  effort  to  rise  and  keep  on  try- 
ing. God  does  not  ask  perfection — only  that  we  persevere. 

In  sum,  I  seek  what  is  best  for  my  client.  And  what  does 
that  mean?  Not  necessarily  that  he  be  released  or  not  go  to 
prison — although  that  is  the  last  tough-love  possibility  open 
to  him.  Prison  is  a  last  option,  but  it  is  an  option  because  it 
can  be  a  shock  that  might  awaken  him.  I  must  try  in  every 
way  to  avert  this,  but  in  the  end  it  is  the  judge's  decision,  not 


mine. 


But  if  the  judge  sentences  the  client  to  prison,  it  is  my 
solemn  duty  to: 

•  see  if  there  are  grounds  for  appeal  and  prosecute  them; 

•  promise  that  no  matter  what  happens,  I  will  be  there 
for  him; 

•  visit  him  in  prison  if  possible;  if  not,  to  write  once  in  a 
while; 

•  emphasize  that  a  stay  in  prison  may  be  a  time  of  repen- 
tance, rethinking  and  a  new  beginning.  He  should  not  be 
fooled  by  a  superficial  finding  of  Jesus  (all  prisoners  "get 
Jesus"  in  prison  but  then  lose  him  quickly  when  they  get 
out),  but  he  must  seriously  think  over  what  he  has  done  and 
how  he  can  correct  his  ways  when  he  is  released.  He  should 
seek  out  the  chaplain  for  further  guidance; 

•  direct  him  to  ministry  or  any  job  training  available  in 
prison  so  he  does  not  just  fritter  away  his  time  until  release. 


Both  court  and  the  ministry  of  the  word  are  defined  by 
mercy.  Mercy  is  that  acknowledgement  of  human  weakness 
as  well  as  the  grandeur  of  the  One  who  has  mercy.  It  is  not 
that  justice  is  neglected,  but  in  mercy  we  go  beyond  justice 
alone.  At  The  Hague,  behind  the  bench  of  the  justices  of 
the  International  Court  of  Justice,  is  written:  "Let  the  seats 
of  justice  be  filled  with  virtuous  men  and  women,  but  not  so 
virtuous  that  they  forget  what  human  frailty  is."  We  must 
protect  the  common  good,  but  we  must  be  mindful  that 
every  one  of  us  needs  compassion  and  mercy  so  that  we  have 
the  courage  to  return  to  the  path  of  virtue  and  justice. 

Obviously,  a  criminal  attorney  who  follows  this  ministry 
is  not  going  to  become  rich.  But  he  or  she  will  earn  a  repu- 
tation for  honesty,  integrity  and  truthfulness,  and  that  in 
itself  is  invaluable.  The  attorney's  life  will  be  fuller,  richer, 
his  sense  of  honor  and  duty  will  be  increased,  and  above  all, 
he  or  she  won't  burn  out  in  10  to  15  years.  Burnout  is  a 
plague  for  attorneys.  The  remedy  is  the  spiritual  force  that 
inhabits  his  soul  as  a  professional — a  spiritual  inspiration 
that  keeps  him  alive. 

In  these  ways,  ministry  of  die  Gospel  and  ministry  of  the 
law  are  similar,  even  if  they  follow  different  roads  to  reach 
the  same  goal:  the  good  of  the  client/penitent.  Both  are 
vocations.  And  viewed  as  vocations,  each  will  be  kept  spiri- 
tually alive  to  the  very  end.  W 
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Faith  in  Focus 


Between  Newsroom 
and  Sanctuary 

A  deacon  in  the  television  studio 


BY  GREG  KANDRA 


THE  FIRST  THING  you  should  know  is  that 
I  don't  hug  trees.  I  don't  collect  money  to 
save  whales.  I  don't  drive  a  Volvo.  I  hate 
tofu.  I  don't  attend  Upper  West  Side  cock- 
tail parties  or  drink  white  wine.  And  I  don't  gather  in 
somebody's  basement  in  the  dead  of  night  with  other 
members  ot  my  coven  to  discuss  how  we  can  dredge  up 
more  dirt  on  Pius  XTI. 

Really.  I  don't  do  any  of  that. 
And,  believe  it  or  not,  I'm  a  journalist.  Not  only 
that,  I  work  in  network  television. 
Surprised?  There's  more. 

I'm  also  a  devout  Catholic,  in  the  third  year  of  my 
candidacy  for  the  permanent  diaconate.  In  between 
working  with  people  like  Dan  Rather,  Lesley  Stahl  and 
Charlie  Rose,  I  serve  as  a  lector  and  acolyte  at  daily 
Mass,  and  as  a  catechist  in  my  parish  adult  initiation 
program.  I  pray  the  Liturgy  of  the  Hours  and  find  time 
to  write  term  papers  on  papal  encyclicals. 

And  in  2007,  God  willing,  I  will  become  an 
ordained  member  of  the  Catholic  clergy. 

Go  ahead.  Sit  down.  I  understand.  Many  people 
find  it  a  bit  bewildering. 

My  friends  and  family  have  become  accustomed  to 
my  schizophrenic  life — straddling  two  dramatically 
different  worlds,  torn  between  the  secular  and  the 
sacred,  the  screech  of  the  news  cycle  and  the  hush  of 
the  psalms.  (A  few  of  my  more  astrologically  inclined 
friends  might  say  it's  because  I'm  a  Gemini — the  split 
personality  of  twins,  you  know.)  And  I've  gradually 
grown  used  to  the  dropped  jaw  and  the  blinking  look 
leone,  anyone,  finds  out  about  my  Other 

people  around  the  office  learn  about  my 
v  usually  just  offer  a  bemused  smile — think- 
"Funny,  he  doesn't  look  like  a  Jesus 


freak."  My  classmates  in  the  diaconate 
program — more  inclined,  I  think,  to  mar- 
vel at  the  mysterious  handiwork  of  God — 
accept  me,  mercifully,  as  a  benign  freak  of 
nature.  Either  way,  I  guess  I'm  a  freak. 
Or  am  I? 

I  admit  that  on  Ash  Wednesday  I'm 
one  of  the  few  people  in  the  office  with 
ashes  on  my  forehead.  But  people  don't 
look  at  me  strangely.  The  most  common 
comment   I've   heard   is:    "Oh?  Ash 
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Wednesday?  Already?" 

And  I'm  probably  the  only  network 
news  producer  with  a  tiny  statue  of  St. 
Gregory  on  my  desk.  (He's  holding  a 
notebook  and  a  quill,  writing.  I  have  no 
doubt  he  is  up  against  a  deadline.) 

A  few  people  have  done  a  double  take 
when  they  see  the  Latin  words  that  scroll 
across  my  office  computer's  screen  saver: 
"Vocatm  Atque  Non  Vocatus  Dens  Aderit. " 

"What  does  that  mean?"  they  ask. 

"Bidden  or  not  bidden,  God  will  be 
present." 

"Oh.  Right."  And  they  point  out  my 
office  window.  "Gee,  is  that  an  accident  on 
the  West  Side  Highway?" 

Though  they  might  want  to  change 
the  subject  now  and  then,  no  one  I  know 
in  the  news  business  scoffs  at  my  faith,  or 
dismisses  it.  Most  are  quite  respectful. 
The  executive  producer  of  "60  Minutes" 
even  sent  a  supportive  letter  of  recom- 
mendation to  the  diocese  before  I  began 
my  diaconate  formation. 

Media  critics  on  the  right  might  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  a  large  number  of 
people  in  my  business  are  churchgoing 
Christians.  Though  my  boss  was  baptized 
Catholic,  he  was  raised  an  Episcopalian, 
and  he's  active  in  his  local  church.  He  asks 
me  every  year  what  I'm  giving  up  for  Lent. 
(This  year,  his  daughter,  who  is  making 
her  confirmation,  was  pushing  for  him  to 
give  up  cigars.  I  think  that  went  into  arbi- 
tration.) 

Meanwhile,  the  producer  in  the  office 
next  door  to  mine  has  been  guiding  her 
young  son  through  the  sacraments.  He's 
getting  ready  for  his  first  Communion  and 
reconciliation,  and  it's  not  uncommon  for 
his  mother  to  storm  into  my  office  on 
Monday,  seething  about  the  latest  outrage 
perpetrated  by  his  religious  ed  teacher  on 
Sunday.  It  takes  a  Catholic  to  know  a 
Catholic. 

The  fact  is,  there  are  a  lot  of  us  here  in 
the  media  world:  Catholics  who  may  be 
devoted,  or  who  may  be  indifferent,  but 
who  nonetheless  are  part  of  that  billion- 
plus  flock  who  are  trying  to  understand,  or 
unscramble,  this  most  profound  and  com- 
plicated of  faiths. 

A  few  conservative  Catholics  find  that 
hard  to  swallow;  they  are  convinced  we  in 
the  media  are  out  to  get  them. 

I  have  been  excoriated  by  the  Catholic 
League,  which  branded  one  line  I  wrote  in 
a  profile  of  Madonna  and  her  young 


daughter — "a  portrait  of  Madonna  and 
child" — as  anti-Catholic.  Others  pointed 
to  an  hour  that  we  produced  called  "The 
Church  in  Crisis"  and  labeled  it  unfair  and 
agenda-driven,  even  though  it  included  an 
extensive  and  respectful  interview  with 
Bishop  Wilton  Gregory.  The  hour  went 
on  to  win  an  Emmy  Award. 

In  my  diaconate  life,  most  of  my  class- 
mates find  the  work  I  do  out  in  the  "real 
world"  to  be  unusual  and  a  little  exotic.  A 
few  may  raise  their  eyebrows  and  wonder 
if  I'm  a  closet  heretic —  isn't  CBS  a  hot- 
house for  liberals? — but  we  rarely  talk 
about  our  careers.  Our  formation  is 
focused  on  our  lives  of  faith  and  our  con- 
tinuing discernment. 

Life  at  the  office  rarely  comes  up  dur- 
ing the  Liturgy  of  the  Hours. 

Meanwhile,  some  of  the  people  in  my 
parish  are  startled  to  learn  what  I  do,  and 
where  I  work.  "Wow,"  one  of  the  men  on 
the  parish  council  remarked;  "what  an 
opportunity  for  ministry!"  Well,  yes,  I 
suppose.  But  I  try  not  to  wear  my  vocation 
on  my  sleeve,  though  I  do  wear  a  tiny  fish 
pin  on  my  lapel.  I'm  not  interested  in 
proselytizing — at  least  not  in  the  tradi- 
tional sense. 

I  think  that  part  of  my  ministry,  and 
perhaps  my  future  work  as  a  deacon, 
might  be  continuing  to  stand  astride  two 
such  disparate  worlds:  to  be  a  living  exam- 
ple and,  somehow,  a  contradiction.  Cynics 
in  the  news  business — yes,  there  are  a 
few— may  get  to  know  me  and  discover 
that  devout  Christians  aren't  necessarily 
Bible-thumping  fundamentalists  who 
handle  snakes.  And  those  who  have  drifted 


from  the  Catholic  faith  and  get  to  know 
me  might  be  curious  to  hear  what  has 
been  going  on  since  they  left.  They  might 
even  find  a  compelling  reason  to  return. 

And,  on  the  other  side  of  the  life, 
maybe  Catholics  who  encounter  me  in  the 
church  parking  lot,  or  at  the  supermarket, 
or  at  parish  suppers,  might  ponder  the 
starding  possibility  that  not  all  journalists 
are  out  to  "get"  the  church.  Most  of  us  do 
what  we  can,  as  well  as  we  can,  often 
imperfectly.  But  we  aren't  swinging  our 
hunting  nets  to  try  to  snare  any  particular 
belief  or  ideology;  usually,  we  just  want  to 
capture  that  rare  and  elusive  bird,  Truth. 

Sometimes  our  aim  is  off,  and  we  end 
up  covered  in  feathers  and  bird  droppings. 
But  the  hunt,  at  least,  goes  on. 

And  so  does  my  weird,  bow-legged 
existence:  one  foot  in  the  sanctuary,  the 
other  in  the  newsroom.  I  don't  know  that 
I'll  ever  completely  reconcile  my  two  lives. 
I  don't  know  that  I  should.  But  I  hope  and 
pray  that  maybe  being  a  devoted  Catholic 
will  make  me  a  more  devoted  journalist — 
and  maybe  make  for  better  journalism. 
(I've  already  noticed  that  my  studies  on 
the  church  and  social  justice  have  given 
me  an  appetite  for  telling  different  kinds 
of  stories.  The  last  thing  I  would  want  to 
work  on  these  days  is  a  profile  of 
Madonna.) 

Then  there  is  this:  perhaps  having  a 
foothold  in  a  skeptical,  but  searching  pro- 
fession will  help  me  serve  a  church  with  an 
increasingly  skeptical,  but  searching  flock. 

If  nothing  else,  after  I  am  ordained  it 
should  make  for  some  interesting  homi- 
nes. 
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New  and  Ancient  Beauty 

Recommended  Spiritual  Reading  BY  EMILIE  GRIFFIN 


W 


HERE   DO   I   TURN  for 

fresh  inspiration?  How  do  I 
learn  from  others  who 
practice  the  spiritual  life? 
Spiritual  reading  is  part  of  the  answer. 
Great  devotional  classics  encourage  me; 
but  I  also  need  contemporary7  thoughts  and 
insights.  New  writers  (or  those  who  are 
new  to  me)  keep  me  reflecting  and  praying. 
I've  chosen  a  few  here. 

Ronald  Rolheiser,  O.M.I.,  Forgotten 
Among  the  Lilies:  Learning  to  Love  Beyond 
Our  Fft»y(Doubleday,  336p,  $19.95;  ISBN 
0385512317).  This  is  a  collage  of  short 
sketches,  personal  reflections  and  rumina- 
tions on  many  aspects  of  our  life  with  God. 
Some  selections  are  poems.  Rolheiser,  who 
specializes  in  systematic  theology  and  spiri- 
tuality, may  not  be  new  to  most  readers,  but 
I  am  at  last  catching  up  with  his  work. 
Considered  a  major  spiritual  voice  (The 
Holy  Longing,  The  Restless  Heart),  Rolheiser 
is  down  to  earth,  practical  and  frank.  One 
chapter  deals  with  a  young  couple  who 
conceive  a  child  out  of  wedlock.  The  young 
man  is  overcome  with  shame.  He  knew 
better,  it  never  should  have  happened,  his 
world  is  in  ruins.  The  young  man  says: 
"Even  God  can't  unscramble  an  egg!" 

Can  God  unscramble  our  lives?  The 
question  leads  Rolheiser  to  reminisce  about 
his  own  youthful  Catholic  formation:  "I 
was  raised  in  a  Catholicism  which  was 
deeply  moral.  It  took  commitment  serious- 
ly and  called  sin  sin.  It  was,  on  most  moral 
issues,  brutally  uncompromising."  Looking 
back,  Rolheiser  treasures  the  clarity  of  that 
upbringing,  contrasted  with  the  moral  reta- 
il of  today.  But  he  thinks  that  world- 
'  as  sometimes  lacking  in  charity,  in 
•ion,  in  second  chances.  "We  need 
hat  teaches  us  that  even  though 


:fin,  of  Alexandria,  La.,  has  writ- 
er of  books  on  the  spiritual  life, 
Wonderful  and  Dark  Is  This 
ing  the  Mystic  Path. 


we  cannot  unscramble  an  egg 
God's  grace  lets  us  live  happily 
and  with  renewed  inno- 
cence. ..."  He  calls  it  a  theology 
of  brokenness,  adding  that  we 
must  learn  that  "time  and  grace 
wash  clean."  hi  short,  he  is 
encouraging.  He  is  preaching  a 
Gospel  not  of  guilt  and  con- 
demnation, but  of  repentance 
and  freedom.  No  sin  of  ours, 
however  heavy,  is  beyond 
God's  transforming  grace. 

I  was  especially  taken  with 
"Monasticism  and  the 
Playpen,"  in  which  Rolheiser 
recalls  that  monks  are  advised 
to  practice  at  least  one  hour  of 
private  prayer  daily,  but  that  he 
has  often  advised  young  par- 
ents that  an  hour  with  babies  in 
their  playpens  is  a  worthy  sub- 
stitute. Now  he  regrets — or  at 
least  wants  to  reconsider — the 
advice.  Don't  young  parents 
deserve  a  bit  of  quiet  pray/er 
time  on  their  own?  Soon,  how- 
ever, Rolheiser  reaffirms  his 
earlier  counsel,  suggesting  that 
young  children,  and  their  way 
of  interrupting,  can  create  a 
true  spiritual  environment.  He 
cites  as  authorities  both  the 
spiritual  writer  Carlo  Carretto 
and  St.  John  of  the  Cross. 
"Certain  vocations,  like  that  of 
raising  children,  offer  a  perfect 
setting  for  living  a  contempla- 
tive life.  They  provide  a  desert 
for  reflection,  a  real  monas- 
tery." 

One  of  the  things  I  have 
recently  learned  about  John  of 
the  Cross  is  that  he  was  a  joyful 
man,  one  who  lifted  burdens  of 
anxiety  and  regret  from  other 
people's    hearts.  Rolheiser 
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seems  to  have  a  similar  gift,  no  doubt 
shaped  by  years  of  pastoral  work. 

A  lovely  book  to  stuff  into  your  brief- 
case (or  wherever  you  stash  your  day's  read- 
ing) is  God  in  the  Moment:  Making  Every 
Day  a  Prayer,  by  Kathy  Coffey  (Orbis, 
104p,  $15;  ISBN  082941 1747).  Winner  of 
many  religious  book  awards,  a  poet  and 
wife  and  mother  of  four,  Coffey  has  surely 
spent  time  in  the  monastery  of  interrup- 
tions. Her  book's  cover  shows  someone 
going  through  a  rainstorm  under  a  large 
umbrella.  I  was  struck  by  that  illustration 
and  Coffey's  unfolding  of  prayer  in  the 
middle  of  things.  She  imagines  a  day  that 
begins  with  the  psalm  text,  "The  earth  is 
full  of  the  mercy  of  God."  Then  she  shows 
how  we  can  find  evidences  of  that  mercy  in 
the  smallest  details:  "the  job  we've  been 
procrastinating  about... gets  canceled.  The 
three  drops  of  gas  left  in  the  tank  get  us  to 
the  station.  Someone  who  really  shouldn't 
have  forgiven  us  does.  Events  conspire  so 
that  two  friends  who  haven't  seen  each 
other  in  a  long  time  can  meet  for  dinner.  A 
delay  in  leaving  the  office  means  catching 
an  important  phone  call."  Coffey  reminds 
us  that  we  must  receive  and  interpret  the 
mercy  in  small  events.  Faith  is  needed  to  do 
this.  How  much  easier  to  dismiss  the  ordi- 
nary good  stuff,  saying  it  would  have  hap- 
pened anyway,  and  confine  God  to  the 
major  crises  of  our  time.  With  wit  and 
charm  Coffey  depicts  "a  dance  of  tiny  steps 
[that]  add  up  to  a  pattern  of  beautiful  move- 
ment." 

But  Coffey  is  also  tough  on  us,  as  good 
spiritual  writers  are.  Have  we  forgotten 
how  to  attend  to  God's  action?  "Are  we 
alert  to  the  mercies  that  fill  our  days?"  And 
to  bring  it  all  home,  she  provides  challeng- 
ing exercises  after  each  short  chapter.  In 
one  such  instance,  under  the  heading 
"Reflect,"  she  writes:  "Unearth  one  day  or 
one  hour  that  gleams  in  your  memory  like 
treasure.  Savor  it."  Under  the  heading 
"Pray,"  she  suggests  one  or  two  sentences 
to  start  the  reader  off  in  prayer:  "Even  on  a 
deadening  day,  when  I  am  ill  or  tired,  I  can 
find  one  thing  for  which  to  be  grateful. 
Today  I  am  most  grateful  for...."  One 
thing  I  appreciate  is  the  author's  sharp 
reminder  of  how  often  we  limit  God's 
grace,  beat  up  on  ourselves,  restrict  prayer 
and  its  effects  to  stereotypes.  Ms.  Coffey 
enlarges  our  vision.  She  insists  that  a  walk 
along  the  road- — which  may  not  seem  like 
prayer  to  us — is  prayer,  precisely  because  it 


is  free,  generous,  improvised. 

Robert  Fabing,  S.J.,  The  Spiritual  Life: 
Recognizing  the  Holy  (Paulist,  137p,  $14.95; 
ISBN  0809142090).  Robert  Fabing  is  the 
founder  and  director  of  the  Jesuit  Institute 
for  Family  Life  Network.  A  spiritual  direc- 
tor and  a  licensed  psychotherapist,  he  is  the 
director  of  the  Thirty-Six  Day  Program  in 
the  Spiritual  Exercises  of  St.  Ignatius  at  the 
Jesuit  Retreat  House  in  Los  Altos,  Calif. 
This  book  is  a  valuable  treatment  of  what 
psychology  has  to  teach  us  about  the  spiri- 
tual life.  Years  ago,  during  his  novitiate, 
Robert  Fabing  had  a  major  moment  of 


insight  when  he  accompanied  other  Jesuits 
on  a  50-mile  drive  to  San  Francisco.  As 
they  drove  through  a  neighborhood  where 
homes  were  "right  next  to  each  other  in 
neat  long  rows,"  Fabing  felt  a  presence  of 
Christ  within  him  saying,  "Bob,  do  you  see 
all  the  pain  in  those  houses.. .in  the  living 
rooms,  the  kitchens,  the  bedrooms,  the 
family  rooms?"  When  Fabing  gave  a  yes  to 
the  question,  Christ  within  him  gave  a 
command:  "I  want  you  to  do  something 
about  this."  And  Fabing  agreed  that  he 
would. 

This  book  is  part  of  what  Fabing  did  in 
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Barry  University  announces 

The  Institute  for  Hispanic/Latino  Theology  and  Ministry 

The  Institute  prepares  you 
for  the  future  by  providing 
a  fundamental  background 
in  the  theology  and 
ministry  of  the  Hispanic/ 
Latino  community  in  the 
United  States. 

BARRY 

UNIVERSITY 


Degrees  and  certificates 
offered: 

■  Certificate  in  Hispanic/ 
Latino  Theology  and 
Ministry 

h  Master  of  Arts  in  Pastoral 
Ministry  for  Hispanics 

■  Doctor  of  Ministry 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION: 

theology@mai  I .  barry.edu 

305-899-3469 

www.barry.edij/theology 


Courses  offered  in  winter 
and  summer  terms  with 
an  on-campus,  two-week 
residency.  Housing  is 
available  for  both  the 
January'  and  June  residencies. 
Applications  are  now  being 
accepted  for  the  winter  term 
beginning  January  2006. 
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Washington,  DC  20036 
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•  Information  on  over  I.IOO  sources  of  funding 
for  Catholic  institutions  and  programs 

•  A  great  orientation  on  the  ever  changing  climate 
for  religious  fundraising 

•  The  latest  contact  information  on  U.S. -based 
and  international  Catholic  funding  agencies 

This  book  will  lighten  the  foundation  research 
burden  for  parishes,  schools,  universities, charities, 
and  the  vast  gamut  of  ministries  in  the  church. 
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Louvain: 

The  Perfect  Place  for  Your  Sabbatical! 

The  American  College  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  the  American 
bishops'  seminary  and  house  of  studies  in  Louvain,  Belgium,  offers 
a  wide  variety  of  flexible  sabbatical  programs  for  today's  priest, 
religious,  deacon  and  lay  minister.  With  access  to  the  fine  professors  of 
the  Catholic  University  of  Louvain,  a  dedicated  Christian  community 
to  live  within  and  the  cultural  treasures  of  Europe  at  your  doorstep, 
Louvain  is  the  perfect  place  for  your  sabbatical! 

4-week  to  13-iveek  sabbaticals  during  the  Fall  or  Spring  terms 

4-week  "Theology  for  Ministry"  Summer  Institute,  July  1  -  28,  2006 

2-week  "Sedes  Sapientiae"  sabbaticals 

Permanent  Deacons:  April  30 -May  13,  2006 
Priests:  October  9 -22,  2005 

The  American  College 

Naamsestraat  100 
B-3000  Leuven,  Belgium 

E-mail:  admissions@acl.be 
Tel:  Oil  32  16  32  00 11  Fax:  011  32  16  32  00 12 
Web  info  <fc  applications:  www.acl.be 


Learn  Another 
Language 
on  Your  Own! 


Now  Order  CDs  or  Cassettes 


Learn  to  speak  a  foreign  language  fluently  on  your  ownand  at  your  own  pace  with  what  are 
considered  the  finest  in-depth  courses  available.  Many  were  developed  by  U.S.  Department 
of  State  for  diplomatic  personnel  who  must  learn  a  language  quickly  and  thoroughly. 
Emphasis  is  on  learning  to  speak  and  to  understand  the  spoken  language 
A  typical  course  (equivalent  to  a  college  semester)  includes  an  album  of  10  to  12  cds  oraudio 
cassettes  (10  to  18  hours),  recorded  by  native-born  speakers,  plus  a  250-page  textbook 
Please  specify  cds  or  cassettes.  Some  of  our  courses: 
□  Albanian     $175   □  German  I  $225   □  Norwegian  $165 

□  Persian  $225 

□  Polish  $225 
Portuguese, 

□  Brazilian  $275 

□  European  $  1  75 

□  Romanian  $  1  75 

□  Russian  $295 

□  Serbo-Croatian  $245 

□  Slovak  $245 

□  Spanish,  European  $  1  7  5 

□  Latin  American  I  $2  2  5 

□  Latin  American  II  $  1  8  5 


□  Arabic,  Saudi $2 2 5 
□  Egyptian  $225 
□Iraqi 

□  Bulgarian 

□  Cantonese 

□  Catalan 

□  Czech 

□  Danish 

□  Dutch 

□  Estonian 

□  Finnish 


□  German  II  $1  75 

□  Greek      $2  2  5 

□  Hebrew  $285 

□  Hindi  $175 

□  Hungarian  $245 

□  Italian  $225 

□  Japanese 

□  Korean 

□  Lakota 

□  Latin 

□  Latvian 

□  Lithuanian  $1  85 

□  Mandarin  $225  □  Swahili 

order  now  with  a  full  3-week  money-back  guarantee. 

call  toll-free  1-800-243-1234,  (203)  245-0195, 
fax  (888)  453-4329,  e-mail:  info@audioforum  com,  or 
r  money  order.  Ask  for  our  free  52-page  Whole  World 
with  courses  in  103  languages.  Our  33rd  year. 


$125 
$295 
$2  2  5 
$245 
$175 
$175 
$175 
$295 
$225 
$225 
$245 


$225 
$245 
$225 
$195 
$245 


□  Swedish 

□  Tagalog 

□  Tibetan 

□  Thai 

□  Turkish 

□  Ukrainian$245 

□  Urdu  $195 

□  Vietnamese$2  7  5 


$245 
$325 
$295 
$245 
$255 


$175 


Brief  courses: 

□  Azerbaijani,  $75 

□  Indonesian,  $75 

□  Kurdish,  $55 

□  ScotsGaelic,$90 

□  Uzbek,  $75 


aUDIQ  fQRUm 

THE  LANGUAGE  SOURCE 

Rm  W701,  1  Orchard  Park  Rd. 
Madison,  CT  06443 
www.audioforum.com 


answer  to  the  Lord's  command.  It  links  our 
modern  experience  (especially  the  uncon- 
scious) with  that  of  some  insightful  earlier 
teachers  of  prayer:  Thomas  a  Kempis, 
Alphonsus  Rodriguez,  Teresa  of  Avila, 
John  of  the  Cross  and  Pierre  Teilhard  de 
Chardin.  Fabing  examines  these  spiritual 
teachers  and  their  ideas  in  new  ways.  The 
dark  night,  for  instance,  he  looks  at  in  terms 
of  repression,  anxiety  and  inaccuracy.  The 
author  sees  a  parallel  between  the  "dark- 
ness" of  John  of  the  Cross  and  what  Paul 
the  Aposde  calls  "weakness."  Fabing  helps 
us  to  recognize  vulnerability  and  power- 
lessness  as  spiritual  gifts.  He  also  explains 
how  guilt  and  self-condemnation  get  in  our 
way.  Best  of  all,  he  takes  the  old  cate- 
gories— purgation,  illumination,  union — 
and  reclaims  them  for  us. 

Mary  Ford-Grabowsky  has  written 
Stations  of  the  Light:  Renewing  the  Ancient 
Practice  of  the  Via  Lucis  as  a  Spiritual  Tool  for 
Today  (Doubleday,  212p,  $11.95;  ISBN 
0385511655).  The  Via  Lucis  is  the 
Christian  Way  of  Light,  encompassing  14 
joyful  events  in  the  Christian  story. 
Recognized  by  the  Vatican  in  the  Jubilee 
Year  2000,  this  devotion  is  both  ancient 
(hased  on  an  inscription  found  in  the 
Catacombs)  and  new  because  it  takes  its 
place  beside  the  familiar  Stations  of  the 
Cross,  highlighting  post-Resurrection 
events  and  encounters.  Ford-Grabowsky 
holds  a  doctorate  in  theology  and  spiritu- 
ality and  a  master's  in  divinity,  both  from 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  In  this 
book — the  first  about  the  Via  Lucis — she 
tells  us  a  bit  about  her  early  childhood 
attraction  to  faith:  "I  began  reading  the 
Christian  mystics  at  the  age  of  eight  and 
spent  some  of  the  happiest  hours  of  my 
childhood  at  my  aunt's  big  convent  on  a 
hilltop  in  Brighton,  Massachusetts."  From 
this  very  personal  beginning  the  author 
proceeds  to  explain  the  Stations  of  the 
Light,  arguing  for  this  revival  as  much 
needed  today.  She  quotes  the  Dalai  Lama: 
"Spirituality  is  the  immune  system  of  the 
world." 

The  14  Stations  of  Light  are:  1)  Jesus 
rises  from  the  dead;  2)  women  find  the 
empty  tomb;  3)  the  risen  Lord  appears  to 
Mary  Magdalene;  4)  Mary  Magdalene 
proclaims  the  resurrection  to  the  aposdes; 
5)  the  risen  Lord  appears  on  the  road  to 
Emmaus;  6)  the  risen  Lord  is  recognized 
in  the  breaking  of  the  bread;  7)  the  risen 
Lord  appears  to  the  disciples  in  Jerusalem; 
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8)  the  risen  Lord  gives  the  disciples  the 
power  to  forgive;  9)  the  risen  Lord 
strengthens  the  faith  of  Thomas;  10)  the 
risen  Lord  says  to  Peter,  "Feed  my  sheep"; 
11)  the  risen  Lord  sends  the  disciples  into 
the  whole  world;  12)  the  risen  Lord 
ascends  into  heaven;  13)  waiting  with 
Mary  in  the  upper  room;  14)  the  risen 
Lord  sends  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  author  suggests  that  the  Way  of 
the  Cross,  with  its  focus  on  a  single  tragic 
day  in  the  life  of  Jesus,  tells  only  a  part  of 
the  story  and  leaves  out  the  happy  ending. 
Of  course,  I  found  myself  thinking,  the 
happy  ending  is  strongly  implied,  even  in 
the  Way  of  the  Cross.  But  no  matter.  This 
Way  of  Light  may  remind  you,  as  we  hear 
in  the  Easter  liturgy,  that  the  joy  of  the 
Resurrection  renews  the  whole  world.  A 
second  section,  on  devotional  practices, 
offers  many  suggestions  keyed  to  each  of 
the  Stations  of  Light. 

Now,  about  mantras  and  mandalas: 
the  reader  should  note  that  Ford- 
Grabowsky  is  comfortable  with  terms 
some  Christians  have  adopted  from  other 
world  religions  and  from  Jungian  sources. 
She  spends  time  on  method  as  well  as 
intention,  (example:  "coordinating  the 
mantra  with  the  out-breath").  Her 
instruction  shows  other  traces  of  Eastern 
influence,  such  as  "emptying  the  mind." 
While  I  sometimes  wanted  to  question  her 
sweeping  assertions  ("the  empty 
tomb.. .has  long  been  neglected"),  I  was 
mostly  encouraged  by  the  creative  impulse 
shown  in  this  new  development  of 
Christian  spirituality. 

Possibly  the  best  surprise  among  this 
fresh  batch  of  spiritual  books  is  Wfjen 
Women  Pray:  Our  Personal  Stories  of 
Extraordinary  Grace,  by  Lyn  Holley  Doucet 
and  Robin  Hebert  (Crossroad,  190p, 
$16.95;  ISBN  0824522796).  I  would 
admire  these  women  and  like  their  stories  if 
they  lived  in  Timbuktu.  But  as  it  happens, 
they  both  live  in  my  home  state  of 
Louisiana  (and  I  have  not  met  either  one!). 
Lyn  Holley  Doucet  (A  Healing  Walk  With 
St.  Ignatius)  is  a  spiritual  director  and  a 
composer.  Robin  Hebert,  former  national 
president  of  the  Theresians  of  the  United 
States,  has  been  a  pastoral  counselor,  spiri- 
tual director,  retreat  leader  and  speaker. 
The  book  is  an  informal  collection  of  per- 
sonal stories,  each  one  signed  by  L.H.D.  or 
R.H.  These  pieces  feel  like  journal  entries 
or  personal  letters  from  a  friend.  Yet  much 
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Three-Month  Renewal  Courses  1975 — 2005 

For  thirty  years,  the  Redemptorist  community,  together  with  a  staff  of  religious  and  lay  people,  have 
been  committed  to  welcoming  people  from  around  the  world  and  accompanying  them  in  their  abid- 
ing search  for  God  and  their  true  selves.  Offered  three  times  a  year,  the  renewal  courses  are  the 
principal  work  of  the  community  and  staff,  who  are  dedicated  to  offering  priests,  religious  and  lay 
people  a  sympathetic  space  and  graced  time  for  their  personal,  human,  and  spiritual  development. 

COURSE  DATES 
5  Sept  - 1  Dec  2005         5  Jan  - 16  Mar  2006 
24  April  -  20  July  2006        4  Sept  -  30  Nov  2006 

For  details  on  our  full  programme  of  courses  and  retreats,  please  contact 
The  Secretary,  Hawkstone  Hall,  Marchamley, 
Shrewsbury,  SY4  5LG,  England 
Tel  +44  1630  685  242       Fax  +44  1630  685  565 
Web  site  www.hawkstone-hall.com     email  hawkhall@aol.com 


FAMILIES  and  FAITH 

BOOK  SERIES 

Visit  www.fmef.org  for  ordering  information, 
or  call  Jossey-Bass  directly  at:  1.800.225.5945 


The  Power  of  God  at  Howe:  Nurturing  Our  Children 
in  Love  and  Grace  by  J.  Bradley  Wigger 

Real  Kids,  Real  Faith:  Practices  for  Nurturing 
Children's  Spiritual  Lives  by  Karen-Marie  Yust 

Seasons  of  a  Family's  Life:  Cultivating  the 
Contemplative  Spirit  at  Home  by  Wendy  M.  Wright 

Let  the  Children  Come:  Reimagining  Childhood  from  a 
Christian  Perspective  by  Bonnie  J.  Miller-McLemore 

Sacred  Stories  of  Ordinary  Families:  Living  the  Faith 
in  Daily  Life  by  Diana  R.  Garland 

This  series  of  books,  published  by  Jossey-Bass,  focuses  on  the  power 
of  faith  in  family  life.  The  series  is  a  project  funded  by  a  grant  from 
Lilly  Endowment  Inc.  and  is  edited  by  Diana  R.  Garland,  Baylor 
University,  and  J.  Bradley  Wigger,  Louisville  Seminary. 
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Horizons  and  Possibilities 

The  U.S.  Church  in  Mission 
with  the  Global  Community 

October  13-16.  2005  •  Tucson.  AZ 


Join  with  missioners  and  those  with 
missionary  hearts  on  the  United 
States/Mexico  border  in  reflection 
and  dialogue  on  The  Meaning 
of  Solidarity  as  it  Calls  Us  to 
Transformative  Reconciliation  and 
Peacemaking. 

Journey  into  the  desert  for  reflection 
through  storytelling  and  experience 
engaging  this  critical  question:  What 
is  the  responsible  contribution  of  the 
Church  in  the  U.S.  in  mission  with 
the  global  community  today? 


PRESENTERS:  Eva  Lumas,  SSS,  Michel  Andraos,  Patrick  Byrne,  SVD  addressing  Culture  and  Faith, 
Reconciliation  in  the  Global  Context,  and  Evangelization.  Rev.  John  Fife  and  BorderLinks  staff  will  orient 
participants  and  coordinate  the  border  immersion  experiences. 

SPONSORED  BY:  Catholic  Mission  Forum,  a  collaboration  of  U.S  Catholic  Mission  Association,  Catholic 
Network  of  Volunteer  Service,  Leadership  Conference  of  Women  Religious,  Conference  of  Major  Superiors  of 
Men,  USCCB  Committee  on  Home  Mission  and  Committee  on  World  Mission,  Secretariat  for  the  Church  in  Latin 
America,  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith 


FURTHER  INFORMATION  AND  ONLINE  REGISTRATION: 

US  Catholic  Mission  Association,  phone-.  202-832-3112.  em3iL  meetings@uscatholicmission.org 


THE  GRADUATE  PROGRAMS  IN  PASTORAL  COUNSELING 
AND  SPIRITUAL  CARE,  INTEGRATING  MINISTRY  WITH 
CONTEMPORARY  COUNSELING 


MA.  in  Spiritual  and  Pastoral  Care  ■  M.S.  in  Pastoral  Counseling  ■  Ph.D.  in  Pastoral  Counseling 
Combined  M.S./Ph.D.  in  Pastoral  Counseling  ■  Certificate  of  Advanced  Study 


Loyola  College  in  Maryland 

—  i8$j  — 

To  learn  more  call  410-617-7613  or  800-221-9107  ext.  7613 
www.loyola.edu/ pastoral 


instruction  is  embedded  in  them,  introduc- 
ing the  reader  to  major  figures  in  spiritual- 
ity, including  Thomas  a  Kempis  and 
Therese  of  Lisieux,  explaining  various 
approaches  to  spiritual  formation  and 
transformation.  The  writers  describe  jour- 
nal-keeping, spiritual  direction,  the  prayer 
of  examen,  lectio  divina  and  many  other  use- 
ful practices. 

But  there  is  another  level  in  this  book 
more  important  than  instruction.  Every 
page  offers  some  land  of  joyful  expectation, 
a  sense  of  God's  real  presence.  "I  sat  on  a 
swing  in  a  big  pasture  in  Grand  Coteau, 
Louisiana,"  writes  Doucet,  "on  a  clear  and 
sunny  day  during  a  retreat...."  She  is  pon- 
dering the  Transfiguration  of  Christ. 
Musing  on  this,  she  is  carried  back  in  mem- 
ory to  a  village  where  she  and  her  husband 
lived  long  ago,  raising  their  young  son.  She 
remembers  a  vivid  experience  of  light:  "not 
the  light  of  the  sun,  or  anything  familiar.  It 
was  my  inner  light,  or  it  was  God's  light, 
projected,  a  gauzy  radiance  that  wrapped 
around  everything,  transforming  individual 
things  into  a  sacred  whole."  After  retriev- 
ing in  memory  this  vision  of  light  and 
wholeness,  Doucet  returns  to  her  retreat 
office,  where  she  hears  stories  of  loss  and 
brokenness  from  women  at  the  retreat.  But 
her  sense  of  God's  light  and  peacefulness 
transforms  everything. 

Robin  Hebert  has  a  similar  gift  for 
seeing  God's  presence.  "The  climax  of  my 
weekend  came  with  an  image  I  received  as 
I  completed  my  reading  about  Therese.... 
Therese  saw  herself  as  a  little  child  at  the 
foot  of  a  long  staircase,  looking  up  to  her 
Father  standing  at  the  top  of  the  steps.  As 
she  placed  her  foot  on  that  first  step,  in  his 
almighty  love,  God  swooped  down  to 
draw  her  up  to  him."  Hebert  identifies 
with  the  child  Therese  at  the  foot  of  the 
staircase.  And  she  learns  how  to  let  go.  "I 
cannot  relinquish  anything  on  my  own. 
All  I  can  do  is  desire  to  surrender,  and 
God  does  the  rest."  Not  every  selection  is 
quite  so  intense;  but  every  one  provides 
glimpses  of  transforming  grace. 

In  a  time  when  some  are  dubious 
about  the  future  of  Catholic  life,  I  find 
these  books  reassuring  on  many  levels. 
They  draw  on  our  ancient  Catholic  her- 
itage. They  show  us  how  contemporary 
life  and  study  may  shape  our  faith.  I  am 
encouraged  that  such  good  new  writers 
are  coming  onto  the  current  scene,  to  tell 
us  what  God  has  in  store.  0 
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Modern  Catholic 
Social  Teaching 

Commentaries  and  interpretations 

KENNETH  R.  HIMES,  EDITOR 

LISA  SOWLE  CAHILL,  CHARLES  E.  CURRAN,  DAVID  HOLLENBACH, 
AND  THOMAS  SHANNON,  ASSOCIATE  EDITORS 


"This  invaluable  volume  assembles  the  most  respected 

experts  in  Catholic  social  ethics  Not  only  does  it 

treat  the  full  range  of  topics  one  might  anticipate,  but  it 
goes  beyond  the  expected  to  offer  original  and  creative 
insights  regarding  a  venerable  tradition  of  reflection 
upon  life  in  society." — Thomas  Massaro,  S.J.,  Weston 
Jesuit  School  of  Theology 

"This  volume  oilers  synthetic  insights  into  the  docu- 
mentary heritage  of  modern  Catholic  social  teaching 
from  some  of  the  most  respected  scholars  in  the  field. 
. . .  This  text  will  become  a  standard  resource  for 
scholars,  students,  and  pastoral  ministers  seeking 
a  deeper  grounding  in  the  historical  context  and 
development  of  Catholic  social  teaching  texts." 
Margaret  R.  Pfeil,  University  of  Notre  Dame 

"Throughout  these  pages,  the  authors  apply  their 
wisdom  to  the  important  questions  of  our  day,  as 
well  as  the  past,  including  the  puzzle  of  why  our 
church  sometimes  fails  to  live  the  social  justice  mes- 
sage it  teaches." — James  E.  Post,  president  of  Voice 
of  the  Faithful 

1-58901 -053-1,  paperback,  $39.95 


GEORGETOWN  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

c/o  Hopkins  Fulfillment  Service  RO.  Box  50370  Baltimore  Maryland  2121 1-4370 
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www.press.georgetown.edu 


Classifieds 

Education 

DOCTOR  OF  MINISTRY,  concentration  in  theo- 
logical reflection  as  transformative.  Six  quarters 
of  Tuesday  course  work  plus  thesis  project. 
Accredited.  University  of  Saint  Mary  of  the 
Lake/Mundelein  Seminar)',  Mundelein,  IL 
60060.  Classes  begin  September  2006.  Apply 
now.  (M.Div.  or  equivalent  required.)  Contact 
Rev.  Raymond  J.  Webb,  Academic  Dean:  Ph: 
(847)  970-4802;  e-mail:  rwebb@usml.edu;  Web 
site:  www.usml.edu. 

Institute 

CASAGRANDE  INTERFAITH  INSTITUTE,  October 
28-30,  2005.  Theme— MORAL  VALUES 


viewed  from  Buddhist,  Christian,  Jewish  and 
Muslim  perspectives.  Wisdom  House, 
Litchfield,  Conn.  (860)  567-3163;  e-mail:  pro- 
grams@wisdomhouse.org;  Web  site: 
www.wisdomhouse.org. 

Parish  Missions 

INSPIRING,  DYNAMIC  PREACHING.  Parish  mis- 
sions, faculty  in-service,  retreats  for  religious. 
Web  site:  www.sabbathretreats.org. 

Positions 

CATHOLIC  CHARITIES  DIRECTOR— Spokane, 
Wash.  The  Diocesan  Director  of  •Catholic 
Charities  oversees  the  provision  of  social  ser- 
vices in  the  1 3  counties  or  eastern 
Washington.  Catholic  Charities — Spokane 
administers  15  programs  which  provide  food, 


shelter,  child  care,  housing,  clothing,  educa- 
tion, counseling  and  support  to  those  in  need, 
regardless  of  creed.  Catholic  Charities 
employs  150  people  and  has  an  annual  budget 
of  $1 1  million. 

Minimum  qualifications  include  an 
M.S.W.  or  equivalent  degree,  at  least  5  years 
of  successful  leadership  in  multi-disciplined 
human  service  agency,  computer  competency, 
demonstrated  administrative,  fund-raising, 
organizational  and  interpersonal  skills,  com- 
mitment to  social  teachings  of  the  Catholic 
Church  and  active  participation  in  a  Catholic 
faith  community.  Job  description  available  on 
our  Web  site,  catholiccharitiesspokane.org. 
Send  resume  and  letter  of  interest  to:  asham- 
blin@dioceseofspokane.org,  or  Angi  Sham- 
blin,  Catholic  Charities,  P.O.  Box  1453, 
Spokane,  WA  99210. 

PRINCIPAL.  St.  Patrick's  School,  a  Pre  K-8 
parochial  school  in  Portland,  Maine,  is  seeking  a 
strong,  dynamic  leader  to  take  our  200-student 
school  to  the  next  level.  Master's  in  educational 
administration  as  well  as  a  commitment  to  chil- 
dren and  the  social  justice  teachings  of  the 
church  required.  Please  send  resume  to: 
Principal  Search  Committee,  St.  Patrick's 
Parish,  1342  Congress  Street,  Portland,  ME 
04102;  Ph:  (207)  772-6325;  e-mail:  stpatric 
@maine.rr.com;  Web  site:  www.stpatricksof- 
pordand.com. 

CAMPUS  MINISTER  (full  time  seasonal)  sought 
by  Niagara  University,  a  private  Catholic  insti- 
tution sponsored  by  the  Vincentian 
Community.  Visit:  www.niagara.edu/hr  for 
complete  position  description  and  require- 
ments. Resume  with  cover  letter:  Human 
Resources  Director,  P.O.  Box  1911,  Niagara 
University,  NY  14109.  AA/EOE.  Women  and 
minorities  are  encouraged  to  apply. 
SYSTEMATICS  THEOLOGY  PROFESSOR. 
Washington  Theological  Union,  a  Roman 
Catholic  graduate  school  of  theology  and  min- 
istry, announces  a  full-time  position  in  the  field 
of  systematic  theology  beginning  fall  2006. 
Applicant  should  be  someone  well  versed  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  tradition,  possess  a  doctorate 
in  systematic  or  historical  theology  and  be  able 
to  teach  graduate  courses  to  graduate  students 
preparing  for  ordained  and  lay  ministry. 
Preference  given  to  applicants  with  demonstrat- 
ed excellence  in  teaching;  rank  and  duration  are 
open.  Send  letter  of  application  and  curriculum 
vitae  to:  Dean's  Office,  Washington 
Theological  Union,  6896  Laurel  St.,  N.W., 
Washington,  DC  20012.  Application  deadline: 
Sept.  15,  2005;  e-mail:  korba@wm.edu;  Web 
site:  www.wm.edu. 

Retreat 

BETHANY  RETREAT  HOUSE,  East  Chicago,  Ind., 
offers  private  and  individually  directed  silent 
retreats,  including  30-days,  year-round  in  a 
prayerful  home  setting.  Contact  Joyce  Diltz, 
P.H.J.C.:  Ph:  (219)  398-5047;  e-mail:  j 
bethanyrh@sbcglobal.net;  Web  site: 
www.bethanyietreathouse.org. 


VISION  STATEMENT 
Diocese  of  San  Bernardino 

"WE,  THE  CHURCH  OF  SAN  BERNARDINO,  ARE  A  COMMUNITY  OF 
BELIEVERS  IN  JESUS  THE  CHRIST,  CALLED  TO  IMPACT  FAMILY, 
NEIGHBORHOOD,  AND  SOCIETY  WITH  THE  GOSPEL 
SO  THAT  PEOPLE'S  LIVES  ARE  FILLED  WITH  HOPE." 

PASTORAL  COORDINATOR 
Diocese  of  San  Bernardino 

The  Diocese  of  San  Bernardino,  the  fastest  growing  two  county  diocese  in  the 
United  States  with  over  a  million  Catholics  is  now  accepting  resumes  and 
inquiries  for  the  position  of  Ministry  of  Pastoral  Coordinator.  The  Pastoral 
Coordinator  provides  for  the  overall  coordination,  administration  and  steward- 
ship of  a  parish  including  the  coordination  of  religious  formation,  education, 
liturgy  and  sacramental  preparation,  community  development,  social  justice 
and  social  service  requirements.  Qualifications  include  the  following: 
Practicing  Catholic  committed  to  Vatican  II  spirituality,  MA  or  equivalent  in 
Pastoral  Studies,  Theology  or  related  field,  ministry-related  experience  in  a 
parish  setting  including  extensive  staff  development  experience,  strong  collab- 
oration skills  in  a  fast-paced,  Catholic,  growth-oriented  environment,  working 
especially  with  priests,  deacons,  other  staff  members  and  parishioners.  The 
qualified  candidate  must  possess  the  gifts  to  be  an  active,  effective  coordinator 
a  richly  diverse,  multi-cultural  population.  Bi-lingual/bi-literate 
ipanish  preferred.  Please  refer  to  the  Diocese  of  San  Bernardino  web 
inent  Section  at:  www.sbdiocese.org  for  a  complete  job  descrip- 
tion and  preliminary  application  information.  Please  download  the  information, 
complete  the  forms  requested  and  mail  to:  Diocese  of  San  Bernardino,  1201  E. 
Highland  Ave.,  San  Bernardino,  CA  92404,  Attention:  Director  of  Human 
Resources;  Fax:  (909)  475-5173,  e-mail:  vturner@sbdiocese.org. 
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Letters 


Major  Source 

I  commend  C.  Colt  Anderson  for 
acknowledging  the  action  St.  Peter 
Damian  took  regarding  the  crime  of 
clerical  sexual  abuse  of  children  in  the 
1 1th  century  (6/6).  The  time  has  come 
for  Catholic  scholars  to  give  voice  to 
the  hundreds  of  saints  and  sinners  who 
have  done  the  same.  Peter  Damian's 
notice  to  the  pope  is  available  in 
English  translation,  called  the  "Book  of 
Gomorrah."  This  is  one  of  the  rare 
major  sources  of  the  history  of  clerical 
sexual  abuse  that  is  available  to  all. 

Patrick  J.  Wall 
Costa  Mesa,  Calif. 


Spark  of  Faith 

Thank  you  very  much  for  Mary 
Moloney  Haggerty's  article  "A  Spark  of 
Hope  Across  the  Atlantic"  (5/23).  It 
helped  explain  for  me  something  of  the 
differences  in  attitude  between  my 
Dutch-Catholic  heritage  and  my  Irish- 


North  American  one.  My  mother  and 
her  family  came  to  America  from 
Limburg  Province  in  the  Netherlands 
in  1912  as  homesteaders,  with  a  colony 
of  Dutch  and  Belgian  people  invited  by 
the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company 
to  settle  on  farms  in  north  central 
Montana. 

One  of  my  mother's  cousins  was 
Msgr.  Henri  Poels,  who  had  an  inter- 
esting career  as  a  biblical  scholar  at  The 
Catholic  University  of  America  early  in 
the  20th  century.  He  was  the  subject  of 
an  article  in  America  some  years  ago, 
"The  Strange  Case  of  Henry  Poels" 
(10/1 1/86).  I  believe  he  lost  his  faculty 
privileges  in  a  dispute  over  his  "scientif- 
ic" and  ecumenical  approach  to  biblical 
scholarship.  He  made  a  strong  defense 
of  his  case  before  the  Holy  Office  and 
was  later  reinstated  and  given  a  doctor- 
ate honoris  causa  at  Catholic  U.  I  have  a 
copy  of  Monsignor  Poels's  brief  and  of 
his  honorary  degree,  which  my  friend, 
the  Rev.  James  Provost,  sent  me  when 


he  served  as  a  member  of  the  canon  law 
faculty  there. 

The  Catholic  faith  of  my  mother 
and  her  sisters  and  brothers  was  deep 
and  abiding  and  has  been  one  of  the 
most  important  influences  in  my  life 
and  that  of  my  sister.  I  was  pleased  to 
learn  from  Mrs.  Haggerty  that  the 
"spark"  of  faith  still  lives  in  Limburg. 
After  visiting  Limburg  and  the  graves  of 
my  ancestors  in  the  churchyard  of  the 
"kerk"  at  Kessel,  near  Venlo,  I  also 
noticed  the  age  and  sparsity  of  atten- 
dance at  Mass,  which  Mrs.  Haggerty 
describes.  I  pray  that  the  efforts  of  the 
people  at  Val  Dieu,  about  which  she 
writes,  will  serve  the  Christian  faith  in 
Europe. 

Ward  Shanahan 
Helena,  Mont. 

Brought  Closer 

Many  thanks  to  Greg  Kandra  for 
"Teach  Us  to  Pray"  (6/20).  For  those  of 
us  who  do  not  easily  arrive  at  contem- 


/     II  WASHINGTON 
I        II  THEOLOGICAL 

^^^^^  I  ^     .4  Roman  Catholic  Schcol  of  Theology  &  Ministry 

POSITION  OPENING 

President  |  Washington  Theological  Union 

The  Washington  Theological  Union  seeks  a  qualified  Catholic  priest  to 
serve  as  its  President.  As  a  Roman  Catholic  graduate  school  of  theology 
and  ministry  located  in  the  Nation's  Capital,  the  Union  educates 
members  of  religious  congregations  for  ordination  to  the  priesthood, 
and  men  and  women  from  all  walks  of  life  for  ecclesial  ministry 
through  graduate  and  certificate  programs  in  ministry  and  theology. 

Among  other  qualifications,  the  candidate  must  have  demonstrated 
experience  in  leadership  in  higher  education  and  ability  in  fund-raising 
through  relationship  building  and  active  promotion  of  the  mission  of 
the  school. 

For  further  information,  send  an  e-mail  to  Rev.  Robert  Bozek  at 
bbozek@cmsm.org  or  write  to  Washington  Theological  Union  Presidential 
Search,  Attention:  Fr.  Bob  Bozek,  P.O.  Box  1455,  Baltimore,  MD  21203. 

Applications  will  be  due  no  later  than  September  15,  2005. 


Do  you  have  a  child  or  grandchild 
going  to  a  non-Catholic  college? 

Give  them  a  Catholic  education. 
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plarive  prayer  on  our  own,  his  thoughts 
recounting  very  familiar  prayer  experi- 
ences brought  me  closer. 

Barbara  Sirovatka 
Brookfield,  III. 

Wealth  of  Genius 

Your  May  23  issue  carries  a  letter  by 
Msgr.  James  E.  Mortimer  that  brings 
many  reactions  to  mind.  He  was  com- 
menting on  your  article  with  advice  to 
the  new  pope,  who  had  not  yet  been 
elected  (4/25).  He  asks  for  humility  and 
silence  from  all  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  new  pope  is  chosen  with  the  help  of 
the  Holy  Spirit. 

First  of  all,  our  fealty  is  to  Jesus 
Christ  before  anyone  else.  What  if 
Jesus,  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  inspires 
someone  to  speak  about  issues  and  ideas 
that  might  help  the  church?  This  hap- 
pened in  the  case  of  St.  Catherine  of 
Siena  with  good  effect. 

Next,  the  virtue  of  respect  is  a  great 


one,  to  be  sure;  but  it  is  not  the  only 
virtue.  There  are  others:  wisdom, 
courage,  faith,  loyalty,  insight,  to  name 
a  few.  These  can  also  be  exercised,  and 
should  be  when  occasion  demands. 

Next,  the  church  has  a  great  wealth 
of  genius  that  needs  to  be  encouraged. 
The  church  needs  a  pontiff  who 
respects  this  genius  and  finds  ways  to 
make  it  serve  for  the  benefit  of  all.  This 
can  be  done  only  if  the  papacy  is,  first 
of  all,  open  to  the  thoughts  of  others. 
The  article  in  question  seemed  to  have 
hope  that  this  openness  would  be  there 
in  the  new  pope. 

Next,  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency 
among  Catholics  to  confuse  disagree- 
ment with  disobedience.  We  pray  for 
honest  disagreement  because  that  is  the 
way  to  progress.  Naturally,  we  fear  the 
kind  of  disagreement  that  breaks  out 
into  disobedience.  The  history  of  the 
church  contains  many  painful  examples. 
But  a  healthy  disagreement,  as  in  the 


case  of  St.  Paul  with  St.  Peter  or  the 
case  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  with  theo- 
logical positions  current  in  his  time,  has 
made  the  church  richer  and  wiser. 

Lasdy,  humility  is  a  virtue  of 
tremendous  proportions,  no  doubt 
about  it.  But  it  has  counterfeits,  which 
make  us  confuse  silence  and  inaction  as 
always  in  harmony  with  the  greater 
glory  of  God. 

Warren  Schoeppe,  SJ. 
Brigham  City,  Utah 

Ineffective  Dream 

I  just  subscribed  to  your  publication. 
The  editorial  "The  Vanishing  Dream" 
(7/4)  is  nothing  more  than  socialist  pro- 
paganda. No  doubt  I  could  have  spent 
my  money  more  effectively. 

Robert  Wilson 
Saratoga,  Calif. 

Moral  Commentary 

I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  your  edi- 


To  send  a  letter  to  the  editor  we  recommend  using  the  link  that  appears  at  the  bottom  of  articles  on  America's  Web  site,  www.americamagazine.org.  This 
allows  us  to  consider  your  letter  for  publication  in  both  print  and  online  versions  of  the  magazine.  Letters  should  be  as  brief  as  possible  and  include  the 
writer's  name,  postal  address  and  daytime  phone  number.  Letters  may  also  be  sent  to  America's  editorial  office  (address  on  page  2)  or  by  e-mail  to:  let- 
ters@americamagazine.org.  Letters  may  be  edited  for  length  and  clarity. 


HH  Vatican  n 

m  institute 

FOR     CLERGY  FORMATION 


The  Vatican  II  Institute 
offers  a  rh ree- month, 
integra!  ed  program  of 
prayer,  study,  spiritual 
direction,  growth 
counseling,  recreation 
and  leisure  for  ro  man 
Catholic  priests  located 
in  a  community  context  on 
the  grounds  of  beautiful 
St.  Patrick's  Seminary  in 
Menio  Park,  California. 

For  further  information,  please 
call,  write,  fax  or  e-mail: 
Vatican  II  Inst  it  Me 
St.  Patrick's  Seminary 
320  Middlefield  Rd. 
Menlo  Park,  CA  94025 
Phone:(65o)  325-9122 
Fax:(650)  325  0765 
E-Mail:  vat2ins#aol.com 


Pope  John  Paul  II  prayed  for  Peace  with  the  world's  Religious 
leaders  in  Assisi  on  October  27,  1986. 

Join  the  Franciscan 
Movement! 


Fr.  Gregory  Jakubowicz,  OFM 

Order  of  Friars  Minor 

Franciscans  of  Holy  Name  Province 

135  West  31  Street  New  York,  NY  10001 


800-677-7788 


www.hnp.org/vocations 
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torial  "The  Vanishing  Dream"  (7/4) 
and  appreciate  the  moral  commentary 
on  the  New  York  Times  series  of  arti- 
cles. It  seems  that  two  things  are  nec- 
essary to  have  an  economy  at  the  ser- 
vice of  people  and  to  reverse  the  glob- 
alizing trend  of  people  in  servitude  of 
an  inhuman  economy.  Both  of  them 
are  not  only  consistent  with  Catholic 
social  teaching;  they  are  necessities 
because  of  our  Christian  and  Catholic 
faith. 

First,  an  assertion  of  control  of  gov- 
ernments, preferably  democratic  gov- 
ernments, by  international  organiza- 
tions (for  example,  the  United  Nations, 
the  World  Trade  Organization,  the 
European  Union),  in  preference  to  con- 
trol by  multinational/transnational  cor- 
porations. The  recent  rejection  of  the 
E.U.  constitution  by  the  French  and  the 
Dutch  is  a  sign  of  hope  in  this  regard. 
The  second  necessity  is  for  a  renewed 
and  recharged  worldwide  labor  move- 
ment. 

Thank  you  for  continuing  to  bring 
attention  to  crucial  issues,  like  the  dis- 
turbing trends  this  editorial  discusses, 
which  affect  every  person  on  the  plan- 
et. 

(Deacon)  Scott  S.  Dodge 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Every  Era 

I  have  been  an  America  fan  for  many 
years  and  am  delighted  to  have  a  sub- 
scription. Yes,  I  read  it  eagerly  as  each 
issue  arrives. 

Then  I  came  to  the  last  two  letters 
in  the  June  20  issue — very  negative 
responses  on  the  St.  Louis  Jesuits'  con- 
tribution to  church  music.  It  is  the  total 
opposite  of  my  reaction  to  their  contri- 
bution to  the  liturgical  life  of  the 
church. 

As  an  8  3 -year-old  Sister  of  Mercy 
with  a  degree  in  liturgical  music,  I 
delighted  in  and  welcomed  this  music 
into  the  wondrous  celebration  of  litur- 
gical and  personal  prayer.  A  lover  of 
Gregorian  Chant  and  polyphony,  I  am 
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deeply  aware  that  church  music  must 
not  be  a  performance,  but  a  gathering 
of  the  people  into  a  community  of 
love  and  celebration.  Times  change; 
culture  adapts.  I  am  delighted  at  any 
time  to  revel  in  classics,  gifts  of  the 
past,  but  I  also  yearn  that  the  celebra- 
tion of  God-love  may  be  heard  and 
sung  right  from  the  heart  of  those 
gathered.  Every  era  has  special  gifts  to 
share. 

Let  me  give  one  simple  example.  In 
1983  my  community  gathered  to  affirm, 
celebrate  and  send  our  first  sisters  to  a 


new  apostolate  in  Peru.  The  St.  Louis 
Jesuits'  "Here  I  Am,  Lord"  was  a 
blessed  and  powerful  choice: 

Here  I  am,  Lord.  Is  it  I,  Lord? 
I  have  beard  you  calling  through  the 
night. 

I  will  go,  Lord,  if  you  lead  me. 
I  will  hold  your  people  in  my  hand. 

It  sings/plays  the  moment  so  inti- 
mately. 

Patricia  J.  Corkery,  R.S.M. 
Merion  Station,  Pa. 


How  Jesus  Died: 
the  final  18  hours 

The  first  ever  full-length  video  feature 
presenting  the  comprehensive  medical,  forensic  and 
historical  details  of  the  Passion  of  Jesus  Christ. 


A  professionally-produced  feature-length 
video,  HOW  JESUS  DIED:  THE  HNAL  18  HOURS  is  a 
comprehensive  presentation  of  every  detail  of 
Jesus'  tinal  hours,  from  His  entry  into  Jeru- 
salem for  the  Last  Supper,  through  His 
prayerful  agony  in  the  Garden  of  Gethse- 
mane,  His  trials  before  the  Sanhedrin  and 
Pilate,  the  scourging,  the  crowning  with 
thorns,  the  brutal  ascent  to  Golgotha  bearing 
the  weight  of  the  cross,  the  nailing  of  His 
hands  and  feet,  and  those  final  three  hours  of 
torment,  ending  in  His  death. 
The  commentary  of  four  world-renowned 
experts  in  their  fields  will  give  you  the  most 
thorough  understanding  it  is  possible  to  acquire 
of  the  reality  of  Jesus'  passion  from  the  perspec- 
tives of  a  medical  examiner,  a  physician  expert 
<>n  | •.•tin.  a  historian  and  .hi  archaeofogtst 
Nothing  will  ever  bring  you  closer  to  an  understanding  of  what  Jesus 
endured  than  watching  HOW  JESUS  DIED:  THE  HNAL  18  HOURS. 


TO  ORDER  CALL: 

1 '800-303-9595 
VHS  English  or  VHS  Spanish  $19.95 
NEW  DVD  English  &  Spanish  together  $24.95 
(plus  $4.95  shipping  &  handling) 

GUARANTEE 

Complete  Satisfaction  or  Your  Money  Back 

Your  purchase  of  HOW  JESUS  DIED:  THE  FINAL  IS  HOURS  comes  with  this  unconditional  guarantee:  If  you're  dis- 
satisfied with  the  video  in  any  way,  for  any  reason,  you  may  return  it  in  good  condition  for  a  full  and  complete 
refund  at  any  time  within  90  days  of  your  purchase.  Enclose  a  copy  of  your  original  invoice  and  we'll  issue  a 
refund  for  the  full  amount  you  paid. 

  John  Dauer,  Producer/Director,  Trinity  Pictures   
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The  Pearl  of  Great  Price 

Seventeenth  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (A),  July  24,  2005 

Readings:  1  Kgs  3:5,  7-12;  Ps  119:57,  72,  76-77,  127-130;  Rom  8:28-30;  Mt  13:44-52 
All  things  work  far  good  for  those  who  love  God  (Roirt  8:28) 


IF  YOU  WERE  APPROACHED  by 
God,  as  was  Solomon,  and  told, 
"Ask  something  of  me  and  I  will 
give  it  to  you,"  how  would  you 
respond?  Would  you  ask  for  money?  A 
happy  family?  Good  health?  World 
peace?  Solomon  asked  for  "an  under- 
standing heart  to  judge  your  people  and 
to  distinguish  right  from  wrong." 
Without  minimizing  the  selfless  charac- 
ter of  his  request,  we  should  remember 
that,  as  king,  he  had  no  need  for  more 
riches.  However,  he  certainly  could  have 
sought  revenge  on  his  enemies.  Instead, 
he  asked  for  the  disposition  needed  to 
serve  his  people  well.  How  would  you 
respond? 

What  is  it  that  we  ask  of  God?  I 
doubt  that  I  am  the  only  one  who  at 
some  time  in  life  prayed  to  pass  a  test  or 
for  good  picnic  weather.  As  important  as 
such  prayers  might  seem  at  the  moment, 
they  certainly  are  quite  trivial  when  you 
look  at  the  whole  scheme  of  things.  But 
then,  to  what  extent  do  we  really  know 
what  counts  in  life?  It  takes  insight  to 
realize  what  we  should  treasure  and  what 

dianne  bergant,  c.s.a.,  is  professor  of  bib- 
lical studies  at  Catholic  Theological  Union 
in  Chicago. 


is  not  worthy  of  us.  This  is  particular- 
ly difficult  when  society  assaults  us 
with  values  that  are  really  dis-values. 
Perhaps  we  should  all  pray  for  "an 
understanding  heart." 

Today's  Gospel  contains  three  para- 
bles, three  wisdom  stories  that  provide 
glimpses  into  the  reign  of  heaven.  The 
first  two  lend  themselves  to  this  particu- 
lar reflection.  They  maintain  that  it  is 
the  reign  of  heaven  that  really  counts. 
This  reign  is  characterized  as  a  treasure 
in  a  field  or  a  pearl  of  great  price.  The 
parables  challenge  us  to  be  willing  to  sell 
everything  we  have  that  this  treasure 
may  be  ours. 

What  is  this  reign  of  heaven,  for 
which  we  should  be  willing  to  give  up  all 
else?  It  is  a  way  of  living  life  here  and 
now,  not  merely  a  state  of  being  that  will 
unfold  after  death.  It  is  a  life  of  faithful 
commitment;  it  is  a  life  of  integrity,  of 
trust  in  God  and  service  of  others.  Paul 
describes  this  as  a  life  of  conformity  to 
the  image  of  God's  own  Son.  He  further 
states  that  God  foreknew,  then  predes- 
tined, then  called,  justified  and  glorified. 

We  do  not  usually  have  difficulty 
understanding  what  is  meant  when  we 
say  that  God  called,  justified  and  glori- 
fied. We  are  not  even  bothered  with  the 
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idea  of  divine  foreknowledge.  It  is  with 
the  notion  of  predestination  that  we 
sometimes  struggle.  But  this  does  not 
mean  that  only  some  are  predestined  to 
be  saved.  We  are  accustomed  to  the  idea 
that  all  were  foreknown  by  God.  Paul  is 
very  clear  that  God's  call  is  made  to  all. 
Therefore,  it  is  correct  to  conclude  that 
all  are  "predestined  to  be  conformed  to 
the  image  of  [God's]  Son."  All  are  meant 
to  be  justified  and  glorified.  All  are  given 
the  opportunity  to  discover  the  treasure. 
All  will  have  to  sell  what  they  have  in 
order  to  acquire  it.  The  cost  may  be 
great,  but  "all  things  work  for  good  for 
those  who  love  God." 

Sit  Down 
and  Eat 

Eighteenth  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (A), 
July  31,  2005 

Readings:  Is  55:1-3;  Ps  145:8-9,  15-18; 
Rom  8:35,  37-39;  Mt  14:13-21 

They  all  ate  and  were  satisfied  (Mt 
14:20) 

IT  is  very  convenient  to  drive 
up  to  a  metal  box,  place  an  order, 
turn  the  corner  of  the  building 
and  pick  up  a  meal  in  a  colorfully 
decorated  bag.  But  indulging  our  pen- 
chant for  speed  and  convenience  is 
often  paid  for  by  the  loss  of  human 
sharing.  There  is  something  very  inti- 
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mate  about  eating  with  another  person. 
It  is  more  than  merely  assuaging  the 
hunger  for  food;  it  satisfies  the  hunger 
for  human  contact.  It  bespeaks  friend- 
ship and  respect.  Families  celebrate 
birthdays  and  holidays  around  the  table; 
friends  enjoy  each  other's  company 
over  a  meal;  people  are  honored  at  ban- 
quets. There  is  more  than  eating  that 
goes  on  at  the  table. 

Today  both  Isaiah  and  Matthew 
employ  the  metaphor  of  a  meal  to  point 
to  something  much  deeper.  In  the  first 
reading,  God  offers  the  people  of  Israel 
the  rich  fare  of  a  renewed  covenant. 
Originally  this  oracle  envisioned  a 
future  that  would  arrive  later  in  Israel's 
history.  This  future  came  to  embrace 
the  final  fulfillment,  often  characterized 
as  a  sumptuous  meal.  Thus  the  eschato- 
logical  age  was  depicted  as  a  festive  ban- 
quet. 

The  Gospel  reports  another  kind  of 
meal.  This  account  has  links  to  a  similar 
episode  in  the  life  of  the  prophet  Elisha 
(see  2  Kgs  4:42-44).  But  it  also  contains 
both  eucharistic  and  eschatological  fea- 
tures, suggesting  that  it  is  more  than  a 
story  about  the  miraculous  multiplica- 
tion of  bread.  The  details  of  the  story 
sketch  a  dramatic  event.  But  the  words 
"he  said  the  blessing,  broke  the  loaves, 
and  gave  them  to  the  disciples,"  words 
that  were  commonly  used  at  Jewish 
meals,  are  remarkably  similar  to 
Matthew's  eucharistic  formula  (Mt 
26:26-27). 

Ancient  Jewish  apocalyptic  lore 
maintained  that  the  primordial  beasts  of 
chaos  will  be  served  at  the  eschatologi- 
cal banquet.  These  beasts  were  the  sea 
monsters  Behemoth  (Job  40:15)  and 
Leviathan  (Job  41:1;  Ps  104:26).  Is  it 
merely  coincidence  that  this  Gospel 
narrative,  with  its  eschatological 
nuance,  adds  fish  to  the  desert  menu?  It 
seems  that  this  story  can  boast  three 
levels  of  meaning:  an  account  of  a  won- 
drous feeding:  a  foreshadowing  of  the 
Eucharist;  a  promise  of  eschatological 
fulfillment. 

The  meals  depicted  in  these  read- 
ings were  not  fast-food  pickups.  They 
were  communal  sharing.  We  see  this 
clearly  in  the  invitation  extended  in  the 
first  reading:  "All  you. ..come...!" 
Furthermore,  that  meal  was  somehow  a 
celebration  of  covenant  union.  The 


multiplication  of  the  loaves  and  the 
fishes  that  unfolds  in  the  Gospel  was 
not  only  a  communal  meal,  but  also 
included  communal  ministry.  Jesus'  dis- 
ciples both  distributed  the  food  and  col- 
lected the  fragments  that  were  left  over. 

What  might  these  readings  have  to 
say  to  us  today?  They  certainly  rein- 
force our  teaching  on  the  eschatological 
dimension  of  every  Eucharist:  "As  often 
as  you  eat  this  bread  and  drink  the  cup, 
you  proclaim  the  death  of  the  Lord 
until  he  comes"  (1  Cor  11:26).  They 
might  also  prompt  us  to  cherish  the 
meals  we  share  with  those  we  love.  Such 
meals  may  not  be  sacramental 
Eucharists,  but  they  certainly  can  be 
eucharistic  signs,  meals  of  thanksgiving. 

Dianne  Bergant 

Praying  With  Scripture 

•  What  in  your  life  do  you  consider  the 
"pearl  of  great  price"?  Is  it  enduring? 

•  What  might  you  do  to  make  meals 
with  family  and  friends  more  meaning- 
ful experiences? 

•  Pray  for  the  grace  to  realize  the 
eschatological  significance  of  the 
Eucharist. 
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WHO  WILL  WATCH  OVER  THOSE  WHO  WATCH  OVER  US? 


The  U.S.  Air  Force  has  a  critical  need  for  Catholic  priests  to  administer  the  sacraments  to  our  women  and  men  in 
uniform  and  their  dependents.  In  fact,  currently  many  of  our  bases  lack  a  priest,  which  means  we  need  someone  to, 
quite  literally,  answer  our  prayers.  To  learn  how  a  person  ofthecloth  can  bea  hero  in  uniform,  call  1-800-803-2452 
or  email  us  at  john.kurzakf9rs.af.mil. 
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y^^V   UR  SMALL  CARAVAN  drove  into 
m        ■  Slavonski  Brod,  a  war-torn 
*        m  Croatian  city  on  the  banks  of  the 
Sava  River.  It  was  July  1992,  just 
after  the  first  cessation  of  conflict  in  Croatia 
and  at  die  beginning  of  the  war  in  Bosnia. 
From  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  we  could  see 
heavy,  black  smoke  rising  from  downtown. 
Farther  on,  it  became  clear  that  the  bridge 
tying  Slavonski  Brod  to  its  sister-city  Bosanksi 
Brod  had  been  seriously  damaged. 

Downtown  a  stream  of  men  w  as  inarching 
away  double-rime.  They  were  Bosnians  who 
had  fled  the  new  war  in  their  country  and 
were  being  kept  in  the  city's  sports  stadium 
until  they  could  be  repatriated  to  serve  in 
Bosnia's  fledgling  army.  That  afternoon  the 
Serbs  had  bombarded  the  stadium  with  rock- 
et and  artillery  fire.  Thirty  had  been  killed. 

The  leader  of  our  international  mission — 
Americans,  Austrians  and  Croatians — was 
Archbishop  Theodore  McCarrick  of  Newark, 
then  the  U.S.C.C.'s  special  representative  to 
the  former 
Yugoslavia.  From 
early  in  the  morn- 
ing we  had  been 
on  the  road  tour- 


city  was  under  attack.  (Actually  the  Serb  gun- 
ners had  taken  a  break  for  dinner.)  The  arch- 
bishop demurred.  We  needed  a  rest  stop,  he 
said.  Over  slivovitz  and  Turkish  coffee  we 
learned  that  one  of  the  auxiliary  bishops 
accompanying  us  was  the  chief  chaplain  of 
the  Croatian  Army  and  had  papers  that  could 
take  us  across  the  damaged  bridge  to 
Bosanski  Brod  on  the  Bosnian  side. 

So  we  found  ourselves  across  the  river  in  a 
throng  of  Bosnian  refugees,  many  burned  out 
of  their  homes  that  very  day.  There  were 
more  than  7,000  people  waiting  to  cross  into 
Croatia  and  out  of  the  war  zone.  After  45 
minutes  our  translators  heard  some  in  the 
crowd  talking  about  taking  us  hostage  to 
force  their  way  across  the  border  bridge.  We 
got  into  our  vans  and  crossed  the  river.  As  we 
prepared  to  leave  Slavonski  Brod,  the  rocket 
and  artillery  fire  resumed,  and  we  drove 
rapidly  out  of  the  city  with  only  our  parking 
lights  burning. 

The  next  day  Archbishop  McCarrick  told 
Croatian  TV 
news  what  we  had 
witnessed  in 
Bosanski  Brod 


ing  the  ravages  of  Croatia's  recent  war,  a 
team  from  Croatian  TV  in  tow. 

By  mid-afternoon,  Archbishop  McCarrick 
was  growing  restless.  He  wanted  to  visit  the 
Bosnian  border.  The  day  before,  Croatian 
and  U.N.  refugee  officials  had  told  us  there 
were  10,000  refugees  stranded  at  the  border; 
but  the  chief  of  the  European  monitors,  Lord 
McDonald,  baldfacedly  denied  it.  The 
European  Union  ploy  was  clear:  Avoid 
acknowledging  the  problem  and  there  would 
be  no  problem  to 
solve.  McCarrick 
wanted  to  find  the 
truth,  and  so  he 
pressed  Msgr. 
Vladimir 
Stankewicz  and 
his  Croatian  staff 
to  take  us  to 
Slavonski  Brod. 

But  we  found 
that  there  was  one 
more  refugee 
camp  to  visit, 
another  ruined 
town  to  see,  more 
television  footage 
to  be  taken.  The  day  grew  late,  but  the  arch- 
bishop insisted  we  had  to  go  on. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  local  parish,  the 
pastor  wanted  us  to  move  on,  pleading  the 


Archbishop  Theodore  McCarrick  with  Bosnian  refugee  chil- 
dren near  Djakovo,  Croatia,  on  July  12,  1992.  At  right, 
Bishop  Dale  Melczek. 


and  denounced 
the  E.U.  monitors  for  their  unwillingness  to 
tell  the  truth.  Back  in  the  United  States,  the 
U.S.C.C.  united  with  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  and  with  Orthodox  and  Jewish 
groups  in  appealing  for  refugee  aid  for  the 
coming  winter. 

On  July  7,  Theodore  McCarrick,  now 
cardinal  archbishop  of  Washington,  will 
mark  his  75th  birthday.  Over  the  years,  I 
have  also  traveled  with  the  cardinal  to 
Guatemala,  Mexico,  Lebanon,  the  Holy 

Land  and  Rome. 
That  is  a  very 
small  part  of  the 
list  of  places  to 
which  he  has 
traveled  to  aid 
the  church  in 
need, to  be  at  the 
side  of  refugees, 
to  argue  for  reli- 
gious freedom 
and  to  plead  for 
peace  from  bel- 
ligerents. Around 
the  world,  there 
are  countless  peo- 
ple who  have  rea- 
son to  give  thanks  to  God  for  the  life  of 
this  heroic  American  archbishop.  I  am 
happy  to  be  in  their  number. 

Drew  Christiansen,  SJ. 
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Editorial 


The  Vanishing  Dream 


The  annual  celebrations  of  Indepen- 
dence Day  commemorate  not  only  the  sac- 
rifices made  during  the  American 
Revolution,  but  also  a  more  nebulous  con- 
cept: the  American  dream,  which  for  many 
is  bound  up  with  the  promise  of  economic  success  for  any 
hardworking  American.  Yet  the  American  dream  is  begin- 
ning to  seem  like  a  fantasy  for  even  the  most  dedicated 
laborers. 

As  a  recent  series  in  The  New  York  Times  detailed, 
growing  economic  and  class  disparities  are  having  a  dis- 
turbing effect  on  contemporary  American  society.  The 
paper's  series,  entided  "Class  Matters,"  focused  on  such 
problems  as  health  care  for  the  underclass,  the  persistent 
inability  of  immigrants  to  raise  their  economic  prospects 
and  the  plight  of  "relos,"  that  is,  corporate  employees  relo- 
cated by  their  corporations.  By  contrast,  one  article  took 
aim  at  the  spending  habits  of  the  "super  rich,"  describing 
such  purchases  as  "$12,000  mother-baby  tennis  bracelet 
sets."  The  overarching  portrait  was  of  a  society  where  the 
haves  are  acquiring  more  and  the  have-nots  even  less  than 
before.  Indeed,  the  share  of  the  nation's  income  earned  by 
the  very  wealthiest  Americans  has  doubled  since  1980  (to 
7.4  percent  in  2002),  while  the  share  of  income  earned  by 
the  bottom  90  percent  has  actually  fallen. 

How  did  we  reach  this  point  so  quickly?  As  recently  as 
a  generation  ago,  a  hardworking  family  could  count  on 
their  children's  lives  being  at  least  as  financially  secure  as 
their  own.  One  could  point  to  the  tax  cuts  introduced  by 
President  Bush  as  a  method  by  which  the  richer  are  able  to 
become  the  "super  rich,"  and  separate  themselves  even 
more,  in  gated  communities  and  in  other  subtler  ways, 
from  hoi  polloi. 

But  a  combination  of  several  factors  has  been  at  work 
over  the  last  few  decades.  Corporations,  for  example,  used 
to  promise  implicit  lifetime  employment  in  return  for  often 
harsh  sacrifices  made  by  entire  families.  Beginning  in  the 
1 980's,  however,  facing  pressures  from  overseas,  corpora- 
tions opted  to  lay  off  employees  and  outsource  jobs  to  for- 
and  therefore  cheaper  locales,  forcing  many  employees 
tadic  work  life.  Concurrendy,  many  C.E.O.'s. 
be  savings  that  attended  the  layoffs  to  enrich 
:he  while  touting  the  need  to  cut  costs, 
rime,  the  number  of  entry-level  factory 


jobs,  which  had  traditionally  provided  hope  to  immigrants, 
has  diminished,  thanks  to  low-cost  alternatives  overseas. 
This  has  condemned  many  recent  immigrants  to  years  of 
low-payings  dead-end  jobs  as  well  as  longtime  American 
citizens  to  penury.  Barbara  Ehrenreich's  plaintive  book 
Nickel  and  Dimed:  On  (Not)  Getting  By  in  America  demon- 
strated how  the  author  was  incapable  of  living  on  a  mini- 
mum-wage job  no  matter  how  hard  she  worked. 

the  worsening  economic  divide  is  contrary  to  the  most 
elemental  themes  in  Catholic  social  teaching.  The 
notions  of  solidarity  and  the  common  good,  for  example, 
recognize  that  human  interdependency  is  not  only  neces- 
sary but  positive.  Moreover,  there  are  important  goals  for 
society  that  reach  beyond  purely  individualistic  ones.  In 
his  encyclical  Mater  et  Magistra,  Blessed  Pope  John 
XXIII  wrote  that  "the  economic  prosperity  of  a  nation  is 
not  so  much  its  total  assets  in  terms  of  wealth  and  prop- 
erty, as  the  equitable  division  and  distribution  of  this 
wealth"  (No.  74).  And  in  a  society  that  prizes  $12,000 
mother-baby  tennis  bracelets  while  hardworking 
Americans  cannot  afford  basic  necessities,  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  "common  good"  will  remain  elusive.  This  is 
one  reason  why  a  decent  living  wage  is  another  important 
tenet  of  church  teaching,  as  pointed  out  by  Pope  John 
Paul  II  in  Laborem  Exercens  (No.  19). 

This  kind  of  world,  so  unjust,  is  also  antithetical  to 
Gospel  values,  particularly  as  described  in  Matthew  25. 
And  we  are  responsible  for  the  least  of  our  brothers  and 
sisters  not  simply  in  this  country,  but  in  the  developing 
world  as  well. 

What  can  we  do?  Repealing  tax  cuts  that  favor  the 
super  rich  and  raising  the  minimum  wage  would  be  a 
start.  So  would  policies  in  corporations  that  put  a  cap  on 
executive  compensation.  (Arguments  that  this  would  not 
provide  adequate  incentive  have  been  disproven:  corpo- 
rate salaries  of  top-level  executives  are  rarely  based  on 
performance.)  So  would  introducing  more  courses  in 
undergraduate  and  graduate  business  programs  that  fos- 
ter an  understanding  of  the  common  good.  Though  the 
United  States  is  sometimes  described  as  a  classless  soci- 
ety, some  basic  adjustments  must  be  made  if  our  country 
is  not  to  degenerate  into  two  classes:  the  have-every- 
things  and  the  have-nothings. 
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Signs  of  the  Times  

Basil  Pennington  Dead  at  74;  Known  Worldwide 
as  Writer  and  Teacher  of  Prayer 


M.  Basil  Pennington 


Pope  Affirms  Commitment 
to  Jewish  Dialogue 

In  his  first  major  meeting  with  world 
Jewish  leaders,  Pope  Benedict  XVI 
affirmed  his  commitment  to  Jewish- 
Catholic  dialogue,  fighting  anti-Semitism 
and  promoting  continued  Catholic 
reflection  on  the  Holocaust.  "It  is  my 
intention  to  continue  on  this  path"  begun 
by  the  Second  Vatican  Council  to 
improve  Catholic-Jewish  relations,  the 
pope  told  members  of  the  International 
Jewish  Committee  on  Interreligious 
Consultations.  The  committee,  which 
met  the  pope  on  June  9,  is  made  up  of 
leaders  of  the  world's  major  Jewish  orga- 
nizations. Since  1970,  the  international 
committee  has  been  an  official  dialogue 
partner  of  the  Vatican's  Commission  for 
Religious  Relations  With  the  Jews. 


Papal  Visit  to  World  Youth 
Day  Will  Include  Bonn 

Pope  Benedict  XVI  will  visit  Bonn  in 
addition  to  Cologne  during  his  Aug.  18- 
2 1  trip  to  Germany  for  World  Youth 
Day,  the  Vatican  announced.  On  June  2 1 
the  Vatican  published  the  dates  and  the 
list  of  cities  the  German-born  pope 
would  visit.  It  did  not  publish  a  detailed 
schedule  of  papal  events,  but  the  pope  is 
also  expected  to  visit  a  synagogue  during 
his  stay  in  Cologne.  Pope  Benedict  will 
arrive  in  Cologne  at  noon  on  Aug.  1 8 


Abbot  M.  Basil  Pennington,  the  Trappist 
monk  known  worldwide  for  his  books 
and  ministry  on  centering  prayer,  died  on 
June  3  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
Memorial  Medical  Center  in  Worcester 
from  injuries  sustained  in  a  car  accident 
two  months  earlier.  He  would  have 
turned  74  in  July.  The  funeral  Mass  for 
the  abbot  was  celebrated  on  June  10  at 
St.  Joseph's  Abbey  in  Spencer,  Mass.,  fol- 
lowed by  burial  in  the  abbey  cemetery. 
Born  in  the  borough  of  Queens,  New 
York  City,  on  July  28,  1931,  he  attended 
Cathedral  Prep  High  School  and  the 
Cathedral  College  of  the  Immaculate 


and,  according  to  plans  established  while 
Pope  John  Paul  II  was  still  alive,  will  par- 
ticipate in  a  meeting  that  evening  with 
young  people  from  around  the  world. 
The  brief  Vatican  announcement  about 
the  trip  showed  Pope  Benedict  traveling 
by  car  on  Aug.  19  to  Bonn,  the  former 
capital  of  West  Germany,  where  the 
German  president  maintains  a  secondary 
residence.  The  pope  will  meet  in  Bonn 
with  the  president,  Horst  Koehler,  and 
return  to  Cologne  the  same  day,  said 
Ciro  Benedettini,  a  Passionist  father  who 
is  vice  director  of  the  Vatican  press  office. 


Conception  in  Brooklyn  from  1945  to 
1950.  He  entered  the  Order  of 
Cistercians  of  the  Strict  Observance, 
commonly  called  the  Trappists,  in  1951 
at  St.  Joseph's  Abbey,  his  lifelong  com- 
munity. He  was  consecrated  a  monk  in 
1956  and  ordained  a  priest  in  1957.  He 
later  studied  in  Rome  at  the  University 
of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Gregorian 
University,  obtaining  a  licentiate  in  the- 
ology and  another  degree  in  canon  law. 
Over  his  lifetime,  he  wrote  57  books  and 
1,000  articles,  several  of  them  published 
in  America,  particularly  on  centering 
prayer. 


Zimbabwe  Bishops 
Condemn  Demolition 

Zimbabwe's  Catholic  bishops  condemned 
the  government's  demolition  of  shanty- 
towns,  saying  the  action  was  a  "gross 
injustice  done  to  the  poor."  "People  have 
a  right  to  shelter,  and  that  has  been  delib- 
erately destroyed  in  this  operation  with- 
out much  warning,"  the  bishops  said  in  a 
pastoral  letter,  The  CryrofthePoor,  which 
was  read  during  Masses  nationwide  on 
June  19.  According  to  the  United 
Nations,  about  250,000  people  have  been 


A  woman  sorts  her  possessions  in  front  of  her  destroyed  house  on  the  outskirts  of  Harare,  the  capi- 
tal of  Zimbabwe,  on  June  15. 
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left  homeless  since  late  May,  when  the 
government  began  its  Operation 
Restore  Order.  Authorities,  including 
riot  police,  have  been  demolishing 
homes  and  vendors'  stalls  in  shanty- 
towns  around  the  capital,  Harare,  as 
well  in  other  Zimbabwean  cities  and 
towns  including  Bulawayo,  Mutare  and 
the  tourist  resort  of  Victoria  Falls. 
Government  officials  said  the  operation 
is  aimed  at  getting  rid  of  illegal  settle- 
ments and  reducing  crime  in  the  black 
market,  which  has  flourished  in  the  past 
five  years  amid  a  worsening  economic 
crisis. 

Archbishop  Robert  Ndlovu  of 
Harare,  Zimbabwe's  capital,  in  a  rare 
public  attack  on  the  government  of 
President  Robert  Mugabe,  spoke  out 
against  the  government's  Operation 
Drive  Out  Trash,  calling  it  "inhuman." 
He  criticized  the  evictions  in  a  radio 
interview  with  the  BBC.  Under  the  pol- 
icy, bulldozers  have  cleared  away  build- 
ings and  market  stalls  the  government 
considers  illegal.  The  government  said 
it  also  wants  to  combat  shantytown 
crime  levels,  which  have  soared  amid 
the  country's  economic  crisis.  About 
30,000  people  have  been  arrested  for 
living  in  illegal  buildings. 


Dominicans  Mark  200th 
Anniversary  in  U.S. 

With  Cardinal  Theodore  E.  McCarrick  of 
Washington  as  chief  celebrant,  the 
Dominican  friars  celebrated  200  years  in 
the  United  States  at  a  Mass  on  June  8  at 
the  Basilica  of  the  National  Shrine  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception.  The  Dominicans 
first  came  to  the  Americas  with  Spanish 
colonists  in  the  16th  century,  but  it  was 
not  until  1 805  that  the  Dominicans  for- 
mally established  the  order's  St.  Joseph 
Province  in  this  country.  The  first  mem- 
ber of  the  community  was  Edward 
Dominic  Fenwick,  O.P.,  a  native  of  south- 
ern Maryland  whose  ancestors  fought  in 
the  American  Revolution.  Father  Fenwick 
was  later  appointed  first  bishop  of 
Cincinnati  in  1821. 


Bishops  Prepare  Major 
Document  on  Lay  Ministry 

The  U.S.  bishops  set  the  stage  on  June  16 
for  the  adoption  of  a  major  document  on 
lay  ecclesial  ministry  when  they  meet 
again  in  November.  Reflecting  extensive 
developments  in  the  church  over  the  past 
several  decades,  the  draft  document  die 
bishops  are  working  on  is  tided  "Co- 


Workers  in  the  Vineyard:  Resources  for 
the  Development  of  Lay  Ecclesial 
Ministry."  Introducing  a  panel  presenta- 
tion on  the  first  day  of  the  bishops'  meet- 
ing in  Chicago  on  June  16-18,  Bishop 
Gerald  F.  Kicanas  of  Tucson,  Ariz.,  told 
the  bishops  diat  there  are  currendy  some 
30,000  lay  ecclesial  ministers  working  for 
the  U.S.  church  in  such  full-  or  part-time 
paid  positions  as  parish  directors  of  music, 
liturgy,  catechetics  or  youth  ministry. 
Bishop  Kicanas,  chairman  of  the  lay  min- 
istry subcommittee  of  the  bishops' 
Committee  on  the  Laity,  said  the  pro- 
posed document  the  bishops  will  be  asked 
to  discuss  and  vote  on  in  November  deals 
specifically  with  "those  laity  who  are 
involved  in  leadership  responsibilities,  par- 
ticularly those  in  parishes,"  who  are  "col- 
laborators with  the  ordained,  priests  and 
deacons,  in  the  work  of  the  church." 
Among  topics  the  planned  document  deals 
widi,  he  said,  are  the  theological  founda- 
tions of  lay  ecclesial  ministry,  the  pathways 
to  it,  formation  for  it,  guidelines  for  the 
official  authorizing  of  people  as  lay  eccle- 
sial ministers  and  workplace  issues  that 
should  be  addressed. 


Revisions  Do  Not  Weaken 
Charter  Protections 

When  the  U.S.  bishops  overwhelmingly 
approved  revisions  in  the  charter  and 
norms  to  protect  children  and  deal  with 
sexual  abuse  by  clergy  on  June  17,  they  did 
not  weaken  either  document,  Archbishop 
Harry  J.  Flynn  of  St.  Paul -Minneapolis 
told  reporters  at  the  final  press  conference 
of  the  meeting.  The  archbishop,  who  has 
headed  the  bishops'  Ad  Hoc  Committee 
on  Sexual  Abuse  for  the  past  three  years, 
said  the  bishops  continue  to  have  a  "zero 
tolerance"  policy  on  such  abuse,  following 
the  principle  enunciated  by  the  late  Pope 
John  Paul  II  that  there  is  no  room  in  the 
priesthood  for  those  who  would  abuse 
children.  The  bishops  approved  revisions 
in  their  Charter  for  the  Protection  of  Children 
and  Young  People  by  a  vote  of  228  to  4  and 
changes  in  the  "Essential  Norms"  imple- 
menting the  charter  legislatively  229  to  3. 


San  Francisco  Settles 
Suits  for  $21  million 

The  Archdiocese  of  San  Francisco  and  its 
insurance  carriers  have  agreed  to  settle  1 5 


B 


VAS  BASIS  FOR  CHARACTER  IN  TONY-WINNING  PLAY.  Sister  Margaret  McEntee,  a  Sister 

ed  in  1956  with  her  first-grade  class  at  St.  Anthony's  School  in  the  borough  of  the 
York  City.  Sister  Margaret's  former  religious  name,  Sister  James,  was  used  by  an  old  first- 
thin  Patrick  Shanley,  in  his  Tony-winning  Broadway  drama  "Doubt."  Sister  Margaret 
now  t  Dame  School  in  New  York.  (CNS  photo  courtesy  Sister  Margaret  McEntee) 
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sexual  abuse  lawsuits  against  members  of 
the  Catholic  clergy  for  about 
$21,250,000,  the  archdiocese  announced 
on  June  10.  Retired  Judge  Coleman 
Fannin  mediated  the  agreement,  which 
covers  one-fourth  of  pending  sexual 
abuse  claims  against  the  archdiocese.  The 
archdiocese  is  to  provide  $6.6  million  of 
the  settlement,  with  the  remainder  com- 
ing; from  insurance  carriers. 


Muslims  and  Christians  on 
Nuclear  Weapons  Danger 

From  May  23  to  May  25,  2005,  a  gath- 
ering of  Muslim,  Christian  and  other 
religious  leaders  and  scholars  was  con- 
vened by  the  Islamic  Society  of  North 
America,  the  Managing  the  Atom 
Project  of  the  Kennedy  School  of 
Government  of  Harvard  University,  the 
Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund  and  the 
Churches'  Center  for  Theology  and 
Public  Policy.  The  group  met  at  the 
Pocantico  Conference  Center  of  the 
Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund  in 
Tarrytown,  N.Y.,  to  discuss  what  their 
traditions  had  to  contribute  to 
the  question  of  the  nuclear 
weapons  danger  at  this  time  in 
history.  The  participants  agreed 
that  "the  possession  of  nuclear 
weapons  is  an  unacceptable  risk 
for  the  human  community  in 
these  times  and  is  a  continuing 
threat  to  the  entire  planet  and 
its  fragile  ecosystem.  The  risk 
of  theft  of  nuclear  weapons  or 
materials  by  nonstate  actors  for 
nuclear  terrorism  as  well  as  the 
continuing  risk  of  accidental  use 
of  nuclear  weapons  by  nation 
states  themselves  makes  even 
the  possession  of  nuclear 
weapons  a  danger  to  God's  cre- 
ation. We  therefore  believe  that 
the  common  position  held  by 
both  of  our  traditions, 
expressed  as  the  sanctity  of  human  life, 
leads  us  inexorably  to  say  that  the  only 
real  security  for  the  world  and  the  most 
responsible  position  for  people  of  faith 
in  our  two  traditions  is  to  call  upon  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  of  the 
world  to,  gradually  and  in  a  verifiable 
manner,  finally  eliminate  these  weapons 
from  the  face  of  the  earth." 


Arab  Christians  Can  Help 
Promote  Reconciliation 

Israel's  tiny  Christian  minority  is  in  a 
unique  position  to  promote  reconcilia- 
tion between  Jews  and  Palestinians  in 
the  nation,  but  needs  help  to  do  so 
effectively,  said  the  Rev.  Elias  Chacour, 
founder  of  the  Mar  Elias  Educational 
Institutions  in  Ibillin,  Israel.  "I  hope 
there  will  be  some  motivated  Christians 
who  would  care  for  the  survival  of 
Christianity  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  its 
important  role  between  the  Muslim 
minority  and  the  Jewish  majority, 
because  we  Christians  represent  the 
voice  of  moderation."  Father  Chacour 
was  in  Michigan  in  early  June  to  receive 
an  honorary  doctorate  from  the 
Ecumenical  Theological  Seminary  in 
Detroit.  Of  the  4,500  students  attend- 
ing the  schools,  32  percent  are 
Christians,  57  percent  are  Muslims,  and 
the  rest  are  Jewish  and  Druze.  "We  are 
the  voice  of  moderation,  but  we  are 
such  a  low  voice — it's  whispering,  it's 
not  reaching  the  ears  of  others. 
Through  these  educational  projects,  we 


Bishop  William  S.  Skylstad  of  Spokane,  Wash.,  president  of  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops,  talks  with  Sister  Erica  Nobs,  nursing 
director  at  the  Caritas  Children's  Hospital  in  Bethlehem,  West  Bank, 
on  Jan.  11.  (CNS  photo  by  Debbie  Hill) 


might  have  a  better  hearing  among  the 
Muslims  and  among  the  Jews." 

Another  major  educational  initiative 
is  the  de  La  Salle  Christian  Brothers' 
Bethlehem  University.  Cardinal  Carlo 
Maria  Martini,  S.J.,  a  prominent 
Biblical  scholar  and  retired  archbishop 
of  Milan,  has  been  chosen  to  receive  an 
honorary  doctorate  from  the  university. 


Cardinal  Martini  characterized  the  uni- 
versity as  an  "institution  which  has  a 
primary  role  in  promoting  peace  and 
human  rights  in  this  land;  an  institution 
which  recently  has  been  described  as  a 
'wonderful  university'  by  American  and 
European  bishops;  an  institution  whose 
story  is  one  of  remarkable  perseverance, 
in  spite  of  many  problems  and  difficul- 
ties; an  institution  where  Christian  and 
Muslim  students  come  together  from 
diversified  backgrounds  and  learn  to  live 
and  study  together.  This  institution  is 
inspired  by  the  courage  and  commit- 
ment of  faculty,  staff  and  students,  and 
finally  many  look  to  her  as  a  beacon  of 
hope  for  the  necessary  continuation  of  a 
presence  of  Christian  families  in  the 
Holy  Land." 

DiMarzio  Urges  Worldwide 
Efforts  on  Immigration 

Bishop  Nicholas  A.  DiMarzio  of  the 
Diocese  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  who  is  the  U.S. 
representative  to  the  Global  Commission 
on  International  Mgration,  called  on  June 
9  for  a  worldwide  effort  to  address 
immigration  issues.  He  outlined 
information  gathered  through  what 
he  described  as  painstaking 
research  conducted  by  the  19- 
member  commission.  The  body 
was  formed  in  late  2003  by  U.N. 
Secretary  General  Kofi  Annan  to 
provide  a  global  response  to  migra- 
tion issues.  The  findings  of  the 
report,  expected  to  be  out  later  this 
year,  cover  181  issues  organized 
into  key  categories,  including  the 
economic  dimension  of  migration, 
irregular  migration,  human  rights 
and  die  governance  of  international 
migration.  "Communication,  coop- 
eration and  collaboration"  are  the 
challenges  for  finding  ways  to 
"gendy  bring  people  together  to 
deal  with  these  tremendous  issues, 
not  only  socially  but  politically,"  said 
Bishop  DiMarzio.  He  made  the  remarks  in 
a  keynote  address  at  the  opening  day  of  a 
symposium  tided  Migration  Studies  and 
Jesuit  Identity:  Forging  a  Path  Forward, 
held  on  June  8-12  at  Jesuit-run  Fairfield 
University  in  Connecticut. 


From  CNS  and  other  sources.  CNS  photos. 
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Life  in  the  OO's 


A  New  Jersey  Legend 

J   *  Don't  talk  to  me  about 
corporations  being  mean  and  evil.' 


During  His  seven-and-a- 
half  years  as  pastor  of  St. 
John's  Church  in  down- 
town Newark,  Msgr.  Jim 
Finnerty  has  met  more 
than  his  fair  share  of  unforgettable  char- 
acters. 

For  starters,  there  was  a  fellow  who 
called  himself  Tony  Baloney,  an  80-year- 
old  man  with  no  known  address.  Then 
there  was  Mama,  a  bent-over,  older- 
than-her-years  woman  who  traveled  the 
neighborhood  behind  a  shopping  cart. 
Clothes  were  piled  so  high  in  the  cart  it 
was  a  wonder  she  could  see  where  she 
was  going — and  maybe  she  didn't. 

There  was  another  fellow  named 
Itchy,  who  got  his  nickname  for  reasons 
you  are  invited  to  imagine.  Sometimes 
the  characters  arrived  with  no  names, 
funny  or  otherwise.  Among  them  were 
two  youngish  men  who  spent  mornings 
arguing  with  each  other— heatedly — 
about  the  stock  market.  "You  have  to  like 
G.M.  this  week,"  one  would  say,  which 
cued  the  other  to  play  his  allotted  role  in 
life.  "G.M.?  No,  I  like  Ford."  Neither 
one  had  a  penny  to  his  name.  That's  why 
they  were  at  St.  John's — to  eat  what 
might  be  their  only  meal  of  the  day,  pre- 
pared in  the  church's  soup  kitchen  and 
distributed  by  a  corps  of  volunteers. 

Monsignor  Finnerty,  known  as 
"Father  Jim"  to  people  like  Tony 
Baloney  as  well  as  to  some  of  New 
Jersey's  best-known  politicians  and  busi- 
ness leaders,  says  he  learned  lessons  every 
day  from  the  people  who  lined  up  outside 
his  church  for  breakfast  or  dinner. 
"These  people  have  dignity,"  he  said. 
"They  are  poor,  they  are  homeless,  but 
they  have  their  dignity.  I've  gotten  ser- 


TE3RY  golway  is  a  writer  for  The  New  York 

Observer. 


mons  from  some  of  the  things  they  have 
taught  me." 

But  there  will  be  no  more  sermons  at 
St.  John's  for  Father  Jim.  At  the  age  of 
76,  he  has  retired,  although  that  is  hardly 
the  word  for  the  next  stage  of  his  min- 
istry. He  will  continue  to  say  Mass  and 
hear  confessions  and  otherwise  practice 
his  vocation  at  St.  Paul  the  Apostle 
Church  in  Jersey  City. 

Father  Jim  is  a  New  Jersey  legend, 
although  he  would  object  to  that  descrip- 
tion with  great  eloquence.  It's  not  that  he 
started  St.  John's  outreach  to  Newark's 
poor.  The  soup  kitchen  program  there  is 
nearly  four  decades  old.  Regrettably, 
there  has  never  been  a  time  in  the  last  38 
years  when  it  was  not  desperately  needed. 
But  Father  Jim  kept  it  going,  reaching 
out  to  the  business  community  for  funds 
and  volunteers.  "Don't  talk  to  me  about 
corporations  being  mean  and  evil,"  he 
said.  "Corporations  have  been  wonder- 
ful. They  have  been  like  godparents  to 
those  men  and  women." 

St.  John's  is  the  oldest  Catholic  parish 
in  New  Jersey,  founded  in  1826.  Its  histo- 
ry is  a  microcosm  of  the  history  of  the 
urban  Catholic  experience  in  America. 
The  parish  grew  from  an  anomaly  to  a 
fixture  in  the  city  as  waves  of  Catholic 
immigrants  made  their  home  in  down- 
town Newark.  Now,  it  has  returned  to  its 
roots.  It  is  again  an  anomaly,  an  old  build- 
ing with  a  dwindling  congregation, 
direcdy  across  the  street  from  one  of 
Newark's  crown  jewels,  its  new 
Performing  Aits  Center.  Several  nights  a 
week,  wealthy  and  middle-class  New 
Jerseyans,  mosdy  from  the  suburbs,  park 
their  cars  in  the  sprawling  lots  adjacent  to 
the  church.  They  cross  the  street  to  hear 
the  New  Jersey  Symphony  or  Yo  Yo  Ma, 
and  they  may  not  even  notice  the  old 
church  tucked  away  in  a  corner. 


In  the  morning,  long  after  the  subur- 
banites (like  this  writer)  have  left  down- 
town Newark,  other  people  begin  to  con- 
gregate near  the  church.  They  don't  have 
cars,  nor  do  they  have  the  money  to 
patronize  the  Performing  Arts  Center. 
They  line  up  to  get  their  breakfast,  which 
they  know  St.  John's  will  provide. 

"I  wish  people  would  come  and  hang 
out  with  the  people  on  that  line,"  said 
Father  Jim.  "It's  a  wonderful  experience 
to  talk  to  them,  to  hear  their  wisdom  and 
witness  their  dignity.  They  are  God's 
children,  and  we  respect  that." 
Sometimes  Father  Jim  would  kid  some  of 
his  taller  guests,  asking  them  if  they  would 
be  willing  to  try  out  for  the  parish  basket- 
ball team.  "They  get  a  kick  out  of  that," 
he  said. 

"My  lasting  image  of  Father  Jim  is  of 
him  greeting  men  and  women  in  the  soup 
kitchen  line,"  said  Richard  Kinney,  a  sup- 
porter of  the  church's  program  who  vol- 
unteers in  the  soup  kitchen.  "He  knows 
many  of  them  by  name.  He  is  there  in  the 
rain  or  snow,  heat  or  cold.  He  is  a  living 
example  of  the  Beatitudes." 

The  men  and  women  on  the  line 
every  morning  and  every  evening  live  on 
the  street,  or  in  flimsy  accommodations 
nearby.  They  may  indeed  have  dignity, 
but  they  do  not  have  basic  medical  care, 
and  life  expectancy  on  the  street  is  not 
high.  The  two  men  who  used  to  argue 
about  the  stock  market  while  waiting  for 
breakfast  are  dead,  one  of  diabetes,  the 
other  of  exposure  one  winter's  evening. 
For  a  while,  Father  Jim  thought  that 
Mama  had  met  a  similar  fate,  until  she 
was  spotted  one  morning  after  a  long 
absence.  Father  Jim  greeted  her  warmly, 
and  told  her  that  the  word  on  the  street 
had  it  that  she  was  dead. 

No,  she  explained,  she  simply  was  "on 
vacation  in  Elizabeth,"  another  wounded 
city  near  Newark. 

Father  Jim  said  he  will  miss  the  men 
and  women  on  the  line,  and  they  surely 
will  miss  him.  But  he  is  inclined  to  keep 
looking  ahead,  and  why  not?  He  loves  the 
life  that  chose  him. 

"I  have  had  a  great  time  being  a 
priest,"  he  said,  in  the  tone  of  somebody 
who  believes  there  still  are  great  times  to 
come.  Terry  Golway 
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went  to  the  Gospels  and  Paul's  letters  for  guidance.  The  student  seemed  pleased  with 
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During  His  seven-and-a- 
hall  years  as  pastor  of  St. 
John's  Church  in  down- 
town Newark,  Msgr.  Jim 
Finnerty  has  met  more 
than  his  fair  share  of  unforgettable  char- 
acters. 

For  starters,  there  was  a  fellow  who 
called  himself  Tony  Baloney,  an  80-year- 
old  man  with  no  known  address.  Then 
there  was  Mama,  a  bent-over,  older- 
than-her-years  woman  who  traveled  die 
neighborhood  behind  a  shopping  cart. 
Clothes  were  piled  so  high  in  the  cart  it 
was  a  wonder  she  could  see  where  she 
was  going — and  maybe  she  didn't. 

There  was  another  fellow  named 
Itchy,  who  got  his  nickname  for  reasons 
you  are  invited  to  imagine.  Sometimes 
the  characters  arrived  with  no  names, 
funny  or  otherwise.  Among  them  were 
two  youngish  men  who  spent  mornings 
arguing  with  each  other — heatedly — 
about  the  stock  market.  "You  have  to  like 
G.M.  this  week,"  one  would  say,  which 
cued  the  other  to  play  his  allotted  role  in 
life.  "G.M.?  No,  I  like  Ford."  Neither 
one  had  a  penny  to  his  name.  That's  why 
they  were  at  St.  John's — to  eat  what 
might  be  their  only  meal  of  the  day,  pre- 
pared in  the  church's  soup  kitchen  and 
distributed  by  a  corps  of  volunteers. 

Monsignor  Finnerty,  known  as 
"Father  Jim"  to  people  like  Tony 
Baloney  as  well  as  to  some  of  New 
Jersey's  best-known  politicians  and  busi- 
ness leaders,  says  he  learned  lessons  every 
;  from  the  people  who  lined  up  outside 
his  church  for  breakfast  or  dinner. 
"1  hese  people  have  dignity,"  he  said. 
"They  are  poor,  they  are  homeless,  but 
diey  have  their  dignity.  I've  gotten  ser- 
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University  students  respond  to  Christian  classics. 


Take  and  Read 

-  BY  ROBERT  KIELY  - 

A freshman  came  to  my  office  to  discuss  his  first  essay  assignment  in 
my  lecture  course  on  classics  of  Christian  literature.  We  had  been  read- 
ing Dietrich  Bonhoeffer's  Letters  Fro?n  Prison.  The  student  wondered 
what  the  Lutheran  pastor  imprisoned  and  executed  by  the  Nazis  would 
have  thought  of  the  war  in  Iraq.  Without  wishing  to  rush  in  with  what  I 
considered  a  fairly  clear  answer,  I  asked  the  student  to  look  at  the  way  Bonhoeffer  always 
went  to  the  Gospels  and  Paul's  letters  for  guidance.  The  student  seemed  pleased  with 
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this  advice  and  was  about  to  leave  when  he  paused. 
"Professor,  do  you  mind  if  I  ask  you  one  more  question?" 
He  hesitated  and  then  asked,  "There  are  Christians  and 
Catholics.  They're  different,  aren't  they?  What  exactly  is 
the  difference?" 

I  have  been  teaching  for  a  long  time,  but  this  nearly 
knocked  me  off  my  chair.  I  usually  tell  the  class  that  I  am  a 
believing  Christian  and  leave  it  at  that,  in  an  effort  to  down- 
play denominational  differences.  It  unnerved  me  to  think 
that  my  freshman  visitor  might  have  been  shocked  to  learn 
that  I  was  also  Catholic.  And  I  had  recommended  Scripture, 
of  all  things!  (Though  most  Catholic  students  had  already 
figured  it  out,  I  did  tell  the  rest  of  the  class  of  my  church 


affiliation  in  answer  to  a  question  in  my  last  lecture  of  the 
semester.) 

I  tried  not  to  be  too  defensive  when  I  said,  "But 
Catholics  are  Christians!  They  consider  their  church  to  be 
the  ancient  one,  the  mother  church!" 

The  student  looked  a  little  puzzled.  Before  he  left,  I  had 
to  ask,  "Where  are  you  from?" 

"Kansas,"  he  said. 

Once  again,  Dorothy  seemed  to  have  landed  in  Oz,  a 
colorful  but  strange  place,  sometimes  known  as  Cambridge, 
full  of  wonderful  and  dangerous  surprises. 

I  have  been  teaching  classics  of  Christian  literature  for 
several  years.  The  course  is  organized  by  literary  genre 
rather  than  historically  or  according  to  theological  or  eccle- 
siastical categories.  We  begin  with  Augustine's  Confessions, 
Teresa  of  Avila's  Autobiography  and  Martin  Luther's  Preface  to 
Latin  Writings,  all  as  examples  of  Christian  autobiography. 
Then  we  read  letters  of  the  early  Christians,  and  move  on 
to  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Hildegard  of  Bingen,  Catherine  of 
Siena,  Bonhoeffer  and  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  Benedict  and 
( lalvin  are  paired  under  the  heading  government  of  souls; 
Julian  of  Norwich  and  C.  S.  Lewis  under  pain  and  suffering; 

Donne's  great  sermons  and  sonnets  and  Gerard 
Manley  Hopkins's  poems  as  samples  of  the  metaphorical 
imagination;  and  finally,  The  Little  Flowers  of  Saint  Francis, 
John  Banyan's  Pilgiim's  Progress  and  selected  short  stories  of 
Flannerj  ( )'Connor  as  examples  of  Christian  narrative.  I 
>ved  the  texts  and  wished  to  help  students  con- 


sider their  spiritual  and  ethical  qualities  by  means  of  the 
complex  beauty  of  their  language  and  structure. 

I  am  always  fascinated  by  the  students  who  take  this 
course  as  an  elective.  There  were  150  of  them  this  fall. 
Though  I  do  not  ask,  it  is  pretty  obvious  that  along  with  a 
sprinkling  of  Jews,  Muslims  and  atheists,  the  majority  of 
students  are  Protestants  or  Catholics.  The  Protestant  stu- 
dents usually  know  Scripture  cold.  If  I  toss  out  a  verse, 
hands  shoot  up  from  familiar  corners  of  the  room.  I  once 
asked  if  anyone  knew  who  Obadiah  (a  Flannery  O'Connor 
character)  was  named  after  and,  sure  enough,  a  hand  went 
up.  The  Catholic  students  know  what  the  pope  thinks  about 
gay  marriage,  abortion  and  divorce.  One  day  I  asked  if 
someone  would  define  "sacrament"  for 
me.  It  took  a  longer  time  than  usual  for 
one  hand  finally  to  be  raised.  The  answer 
was  fine,  but  the  general  reticence  was 
troubling.  I  took  it  to  be  a  sign  of  shyness 
rather  than  ignorance.  But  I'm  not  so  sure. 

As  in  all  classrooms,  the  gaps  in  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  are  sometimes 
more  telling  than  the  demonstrations  of 
learning.  Many  Protestant  students  come 
in  not  knowing  what  a  saint  is,  mistrusting 
the  label  anyway,  and  then  discover  that  they  find 
Augustine,  Teresa  and  Francis  oddly  appealing.  (One 
Baptist  student  told  me  that  he  began  praying  to  St.  Francis 
after  reading  The  Little  Flowers,  but  didn't  think  he  should 
mention  it  to  his  father  in  Texas.)  Catholic  students  are  sur- 
prised by  how  familiar  and  attractive  Martin  Luther's  ideas 
are.  One  was  stunned  to  realize  that  The  Freedom  of  a 
Christian  had  so  much  in  common  with  the  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

Not  all  the  lapses  are  interdenominational.  Presbyterians 
are  often  shocked  by  Calvin's  severity,  Methodists  disarmed 
by  Wesley's  tolerance,  graduates  of  Augustinian  and 
Franciscan  schools  pleased,  at  last,  to  read  Augustine  and  the 
legends  about  Francis  to  which  they  were  never  exposed  in 
the  course  of  their  Catholic  education.  And  where  the  gaps 
are  interdenominational,  students  are  usually  curious  and 
generous  in  their  efforts  to  fill  them  in.  Catholics  are  drawn 
to  the  intellectual  rigor  of  Bonhoeffer  and  the  ethical  passion 
of  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  I  find  myself  as  pleased  as  my  stu- 
dents with  their  ability  to  discover  and  appreciate  the  Gospel 
in  unexpected  places. 

Once  when  I  was  invited  to  speak  at  a  meeting  of 
Christian  Impact,  an  evangelical  group  on  campus,  I 
decided  to  talk  about  denominational  diversity  not  simply 
as  a  sign  of  disunity  and  conflict,  which  it  often  has  been, 
but  also  as  an  indication  of  the  rich  variety  of  Christian 
experience. 

The  meetings  always  begin  with  songs  (with  a  country 
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What  they  don't  know  about  their 
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music  swing)  and  spontaneous  prayer  and  "witnessing."  I'm 
happy  to  join  in,  though  I  feel  a  bit  awkward  (more  than 
when  I  go  to  Hillel  and  pray  with  my  Jewish  students). 
"O.K.,"  I  said  at  the  end  of  my  talk,  "I've  prayed  with  you. 
Would  you  like  to  pray  with  me?"  The  students  instantly 
agreed  when  I  suggested  that  we  recite  the  office  of 
Compline.  They  had  never  heard  of  it,  but  I  explained  how 
the  prayers  were  drawn  from  Scripture.  I  passed  out  dupli- 
cated sheets,  divided  the  group  into  a  right  and  left  choir, 
and  I  played  the  part  of  abbot.  There  was  something 
refreshing — even  exhilarating — about  saying  these  ancient 
prayers,  mostly  psalms,  with  50  Protestant  undergraduates 
in  a  dormitory  common  room.  They  loved  it,  and  so  did  I. 

And  why  not?  They  knew  that  I  was  not  trying  to  con- 
vert them,  but  rather  was  sharing  one  of  the  treasures  of 
Christian  worship  with  them.  But  the  experience  also  made 
me  a  little  sad.  What  Christians  don't  know  about  one 
another  is  huge.  And  what  Christians  don't  know  about 
their  own  heritage  is  even  huger.  By  heritage  I  do  not  mean 
rules  and  regulations,  dates  in  church  history  or  doctrinal 
hair-splitting.  I  mean  the  witness  of  other  Christians,  past 
and  present,  expressed  in  language  as  powerful,  consoling, 
disturbing  and  sublime  as  anything  to  be  found  in  literature. 

I  am  always  amazed  by  how  directly  so  many  of  the  texts 
we  read  speak  to  contemporary  students.  Almost  to  a  one, 
they  love  Augustine  and  respond  with  a  shock  of  recogni- 
tion to  his  passionate  idealism,  his  unquenchable  intelli- 
gence, his  soaring  rhetoric  and  sometimes  neurotic  self- 
involvement.  The  women  in  the  class  tend  to  respond  with 
real  compassion  to  the  plight  of  medieval  women  and  their 
tendency  to  eroticize  their  relationship  with  Jesus. 
Everyone  soon  realizes  that  a  desire  for  reform  has  been 
with  Christians  from  the  beginning  and  that  every  saint  and 
reformer  had  his  or  her  favorite  passage  from  Scripture. 
One  student  asked  me  whether  I  thought,  like  Luther,  that 
the  key  to  all  Scripture  was  Paul's  Letter  to  the  Romans.  I 
remembered  Francis  opening  the  Bible  to  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew  ("Take  nothing  for  your  journey,  neither  staff  nor 
wallet,"  10:9)  and  Teresa  falling  on  her  knees  before  an 
image  of  Jesus  in  Gethsemane.  "It  was  the  key  for  Luther," 
I  said.  "It  was  what  he  needed.  But  in  the  Gospels  Jesus  calls 
and  touches  different  people  in  different  ways.  This  still 
seems  to  be  how  he  works." 

Doctrinal  differences  will,  of  course,  crop  up.  At  my 
last  lecture  a  student  asked  whether  I  thought  there  would 
be  more  agreement  or  disagreement  today,  if  we  could 
assemble  all  the  authors  we  had  read  into  one  room.  A  ter- 
rific question!  First  I  thought  of  the  reformers:  Francis, 
Catherine,  Teresa,  Luther,  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  They 
probably  would  still  have  their  differences,  especially  with 
regard  to  church  organization;  but  that  aside,  all  of  them 
yearned  for  a  poorer,  simpler,  more  loving,  more  Christ- 


like Christianity.  I  thought  Hildegard,  Francis  and 
Hopkins  would  enjoy  nature  walks  together;  Augustine 
and  Donne  could  start  a  badly  needed  training  school  for 
preachers;  Catherine  and  Luther  could  start  an  organiza- 
tion called  Vatican-watch;  O'Connor  and  Bunyan  might 
co-direct  a  movie  about  deadbeats  who  find  God  in  pecu- 
liar places.  But  I  couldn't  pair  up  everyone  harmoniously. 
Julian  of  Norwich  and  John  Calvin  would  not  see  eye  to 
eye.  She  thought  that  "there  can  be  no  anger  in  God"  and 
that  in  the  end,  "All  shall  be  well,  and  all  manner  of  things 
shall  be  well."  Calvin  feared  "the  wrath  of  God"  and  was 
convinced  that  for  the  many  "who  have  been  rejected  of 
God  before  the  creation  of  the  world,"  things  would  defi- 
nitely not  end  well. 

My  favorite  moments  in  the  term  occured  during  a  visit 
to  small  discussion  sessions  led  by  my  teaching  fellows.  In 
one  group  the  text  of  the  week  was  Hopkins's  "Carrion 
Comfort,"  a  searingly  personal  poem  of  spiritual  desolation, 
anguish  and  wrestling  with  God.  With  touching  sensitivity 
and  concentration,  the  15  students  bent  over  their  books 
savoring  each  word  and  line  like  young  rabbis  in  a  Yeshiva. 
Allusions  to  Job,  to  Jacob,  to  David  were  noted.  Rough, 
hard  Anglo-Saxon  words  ("wring- wo  rid,"  "lion-limb")  were 
handled  with  care.  There  was  no  pious  or  sentimental 
attempt  to  smooth  over  the  poem's  confrontation  with 
despair. 

In  another  class  a  few  weeks  later,  the  text  was  the  story 
of  St.  Francis  taming  the  wolf  of  Gubbio.  How  is  one  to 
read  these  legends  at  once  so  fanciful  and  childlike  and 
fanny?  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  Christian  humor?  "Yes,"  said 
one  student,  "here's  this  little  skinny  guy  walking  into  the 
woods  to  tell  off  an  irrational  wolf  for  scaring  and  eating 
rational  creatures.  That's  funny."  "It's  also  a  parable,"  sug- 
gested another.  "The  wolf  is  destructive  because  he's  hun- 
gry. Francis's  solution  is  to  feed  him.  That  sounds  like 
Jesus."  One  student  still  looked  dissatisfied.  "So  we  end  up 
with  a  tame  wolf.  What's  so  great  about  a  tame  wolf?" 
Silence.  I  thought  of  Francis's  "Canticle  to  Brother  Sun" 
and  the  refrain  in  the  Genesis  creation  narrative,  "And  God 
found  it  good."  The  wolf  is  God's  creature.  That  seemed  to 
be  good  enough  for  Francis.  It  also  seemed  good  enough  for 
the  skeptical  student  and  his  classmates. 

Not  all  discussions  go  so  well.  Varying  attitudes 
toward  obedience,  humility,  suffering,  visions,  miracles 
and  even  faith  versus  works  still  can  cause  tension  and 
uncertainty.  But  in  a  world  in  which  religion  is  often  a 
source  of  prejudice,  division  and  conflict,  it  is  very  good 
to  see  young  Christians  and  non-Christians,  Catholics 
and  Protestants,  believers  and  nonbelievers  take  such 
earnest  and  respectful  pleasure  in  some  of  the  great  texts 
of  our  tradition  and  in  the  distinctive,  intelligent  and 
heartfelt  responses  of  one  another.  0 
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I  Know  It  When  I  See  It 

Some  say  Europe  is  no  longer  Christian.  But  Christian  principles 
seem  to  be  alive  and  operative  in  Germany. 


BY  JAMES  YOUNISS 


IT  SEEMS  TO  HAVE  BECOME  COM- 
MONPLACE  lately,  especially 
among  those  who  try  to  assess 
the  state  of  the  world  and  make 
recommendations  about  the  sort  of 
leadership  that  is  needed  in  the 
Catholic  Church,  to  bemoan  the  de- 
Christianization  of  Europe,  an  idea 
the  media  have  embellished  by  con- 
trasting Old  Europe  with  the  United 
States.  These  are  large  claims  about 
big  concepts.  But  I  believe  they  are 
misleading  and  open  to  challenge. 

It  is  true  that  Western  Europeans 
no  longer  affiliate  with  the  Catholic 
Church  to  the  degree  that  their  fore- 
bears once  did.  Over  the  course  of 
several  decades  I  have  traveled  often 
to  Germany  and  on  attending  Sunday 
Mass  in  such  places  as  Berlin, 
Cologne,  or  Mannheim  have  felt  odd 
sitting  in  huge  churches  that  are  full 
of  art  and  rich  in  history,  but  virtually 
emptyT  of  people.  Churches  with  seat- 
ing for  over  1,000  might  have  50 
communicants  at  a  Sunday  Mass. 

It  also  must  be  true  that  Western 
Europeans  are  practicing  forms  of 
artificial  birth  control,  as  birth  rates  in 
Spain,  Italy  and  France,  the  "Catholic 
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countries,"  have  been  below  the  replacement  rate  for 
decades.  So  too  in  these  and  other  Western  European 
countries,  the  number  of  entrants  to  the  priesthood  has 
declined  over  the  years,  thereby  producing  a  shortage  in 
an  institution  that  relies  on  priests  for  administration  of 
the  sacraments. 

This  portrait  could  be  enlarged  with  references  to  the 
rising  public  presence  of  homosexuals,  childbirth  by 
choice  outside  of  marriage,  legalized  prostitution,  divorce 
and  more.  These  and  other  signs  may  suggest  that  Old 
Europe  has  gone  backward,  entering  modernity  with 
amnesia  about  its  Christian  past  and  no  ethical  compass 
for  future  direction.  Yet  my  own  experiences  in  Germany, 
whose  situation  is  consistent  with  trends  elsewhere  in 
Western  Europe,  suggest  otherwise. 

on  my  last  visit  to  Germany,  I  landed  at  the  Frankfurt 
Airport  at  7:30  a.m.  and  immediately  saw  that  baggage 
carts  are  plentiful,  near  at  hand  and  free.  The  airline 
employees  were  knowledgeable  and  civil.  They  offered 
directions  to  the  train  station  two  stories  down  from  the 
arrival  level  of  the  airport.  At  the  station,  one  can  board 
trains  that  travel  throughout  Germany  and  Europe. 
Moreover,  the  trains  run  on  time,  to  the  minute,  and 
appear  on  the  tracks  at  which  they  are  scheduled.  (I  cannot 
help  but  contrast  this  with  the  never-ending  debate  about 
whether  to  build  a  rail  line  from  Washington,  D.C.,  to 
Dulles  Airport  and  which  government  unit  should  pay  for 
it.  The  $65  taxi  fare  for  the  25-mile  trip  from  Dulles  to 
Washington  is  the  same  amount  I  would  pay  to  travel  1 00 
miles  from  the  Frankfurt  Airport  to  the  center  of  Cologne, 
and  twice  what  I  would  pay  to  journey  the  40  to  50  miles 
to  Mannheim  or  Heidelberg.) 

In  Mannheim  I  was  greeted  by  a  longtime  friend  who 
teaches  at  the  nearby  university.  He  speaks  German, 
Italian,  French  and  English,  reads  in  three  of  these  lan- 
guages and  is  aware  of  current  political  affairs  throughout 
the  European  Union.  In  this  he  is  typical  of  the  German 
professors  of  higher  education  whom  I  know. 

My  friend's  mother-in-law  recently  died  after  a  long 
illness.  The  family  was  able  to  pay  for  her  health  care,  but 
had  they  not  been  able,  the  state-supported  health  system 
would  have  provided  the  same  care.  My  friend  is  nearing 
retirement  age,  and  we  discussed  his  plans.  After  he  leaves 
his  position  at  age  65,  the  state  retirement  system  will  pro- 
vide him  with  roughly  two-thirds  of  his  present  income 
along  with  health  insurance.  It  is  well  known  that 
Germany's  demographics  threaten  this  scheme  economi- 
cally. Committees  of  experts  are  discussing  ways  the 
nation  can  meet  its  future  needs. 

The  university  campus  was  teeming  with  students,  all 
of  whose  tuition  was  state-supported.  Students  attend  this 


university  because  their  chosen  major  subject  matches 
what  this  university  offers.  Moreover,  when  applying  to 
the  school,  students  are  counseled  about  their  choice  of 
major  with  eventual  employment  prospects  taken  into 
account. 

The  next  day,  Saturday,  we  had  breakfast  on  my 
friend's  back  patio.  Mannheim  is  in  a  heavily  industrial 
area,  but  the  sky  was  clear  of  soot  and  smog.  After  break- 
fast we  headed  on  a  shopping  tour  for  groceries,  bread, 
flowers  for  the  house,  a  DVD  and  wine.  All  commercial 
business  ends  at  2:30  p.m.  on  Saturday  and  does  not 
resume  until  Monday  morning.  The  "no  shopping"  peri- 
od is  driven  by  labor  unions'  definition  of  the  workweek, 
a  cultural  sensitivity  for  family  time  and  need  for  relief 
from  commercialism. 

That  evening  we  planned  to  attend  an  opera  in 
Heidelberg,  which  is  20  minutes  away  by  intercity  streetcar. 
I  offered  to  purchase  the  opera  tickets  but  was  embarrassed 
to  recall  how  inexpensive  they  were.  The  symphony,  opera, 
theater  and  other  high  culture  events  are  affordable  and 
accessible  to  all  segments  of  the  population.  And  should  an 
event  end  at,  say,  midnight,  attendees  need  not  fear  the 
streets.  Violent  crime  is  virtually  unknown.  The  walk  to  pub- 
lic transportation  is  conveniendy  short  and  utterly  safe. 

on  Sunday  morning  we  ate  breakfast  outside,  again  under  a 
seemingly  smogless  sky.  I  attended  Mass  at  one  of  my 
favorite  churches,  which  until  three  years  ago  had  been 
maintained  in  the  scarred  condition  inflicted  by  Allied 
bombings  during  World  War  II.  As  in  Berlin,  bomb  and 
smoke  damage  have  been  purposely  left  unrepaired  so  that 
subsequent  generations  will  not  forget  the  war.  (I  could 
not  help  but  think  about  the  grandiose,  multimillion-dol- 
lar World  War  II  memorial  plunked  down  in  the  middle  of 
the  National  Mall  in  Washington,  D.C.  Comprised  of  pil- 
lars and  wreaths,  and  made  of  marble,  it  carefully  skirts 
any  reference  to  the  destructiveness  of  war.) 

After  Mass,  we  took  a  walk  in  the  woods,  one  of  the 
many  public  parks  kept  up  by  the  local  government.  As  on 
any  Sunday,  the  paths  were  filled  with  families  spending 
the  day  walking  in  the  outdoors  and  lunching  at  a  nearby 
restaurant.  On  this  particular  Sunday,  there  was  a  light 
rain,  which  reminded  me  of  a  hike  my  wife  and  I  took  in 
similar  weather  with  a  couple  from  the  former  East 
Germany.  As  we  walked,  they  told  us  about  the  difficulties 
of  the  transition  from  socialism  to  capitalism  and  democ- 
racy. At  the  same  time,  they  expressed  optimism  about 
unification  and  hoped  that  the  monetary  decision  to 
exchange  East  German  marks  one-for-one  with  West 
German  marks  signaled  a  spirit  that  would  be  long-lasting. 

On  Monday,  I  left  for  Cologne  to  give  a  speech  to  a 
group  of  European  educators  who  were  interested  in 
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exploring  service  learning  as  a  means  to  enrich  schooling. 
On  the  train  heading  north,  I  noticed  that  a  number  of 
German  passengers  were  reading  The  Da  Vinci  Code  and 
Angels  and  Demons,  by  the  American  author  Dan  Brown. 

this  brought  to  mind  a  general  observation  that  has  plagued 
me  for  decades.  Many  of  my  German  friends  in  their  60s 
cringe  when  they  watch  the  German  national  soccer  team 
score  a  goal.  I  suppose  that  deep  down  they  want  their  team 
to  win,  but  they  cannot  bring  themselves  to  cheer  the  team 
aloud.  With  .their  nation  implicated  in  retrogressive  devasta- 
tion, torture  and  inhumanity  during  the  first  half  of  the  20th 
century,  it  is  difficult  for  many  Germans  to  identify  with  their 
country.  Their  identities  are  conflicted.  This  may  be  why 
elderly  Germans  situate  their  collective  past  psychologically 
in  the  18th  and  19th  centuries  of  Bach,  Mozart,  Beethoven 
and  others  who  manifested  the  Enlightenment  through 
music,  writing  and  art.  They  hesitate  to  take  pride  openly  in 
Germany's  postwar  achievement  of  democracy  and  its  sound 
economy  based  on  principled  labor  laws  and  a  sense  of  the 
common  good.  In  this  Germany,  even  today,  most  executives 
of  large  corporations  earn  only  three  to  five  times  the  amount 
their  employees  make,  not  the  100-plus  multiplier  that  pre- 
vails in  the  corporate  United  States.  Still,  my  colleagues  recall 
too  well  the  National  Socialist  Party,  the  Holocaust  and  the 
fierceness  with  which  their  forebears  fought  for  the  father- 
land. And  thus  they  live  with  ambiguity. 

how  de-christianized  is  a  nation  that  respects  employees' 
rights,  provides  health  care  for  all  citizens,  assures  finan- 
cial security  for  its  elderly,  supports  an  ultramodern  and 
efficient  public  transportation  network,  values  family  life, 
takes  a  respite  from  commercialism  on  Saturday  after- 
noon and  Sunday,  educates  its  young  with  public  funds, 
learns  the  languages  of  its  neighbors,  offers  access  for  all 
its  citizens  to  high  culture,  honors  its  natural  parklands, 
recognizes  the  need  to  conserve  the  environment  and  has 
little  violent  crime,  even  in  the  heart  of  its  largest  cities? 

How  de-Christianized  is  a  nation  that  does  not  sup- 
port capital  punishment,  welcomed  the  return  of  its 
Eastern  relatives  by  treating  them  with  dignity,  struggled 
deliberately  to  create  a  democracy  from  a  sordid  fascist 
past  and  developed  a  corporate  ethos  that  deliberately 
avoids  greed  and  ostentation? 

How  de-Christianized  is  a  nation  that  willingly  risked 
its  economic  superiority  to  join  the  European  Union, 
whose  elite  continue  to  reflect  on  their  national  identity, 
and  that  did  not  repair  its  bombed  and  bullet-pocked 
churches  and  public  buildings  so  that  citizens  would  never 
forget  the  horrors  of  World  War  II? 

Christian  principles  are  distinctive  enough.  They 
ought  to  be  recognizable  when  one  sees  them.  ES 
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Many  Sticks,  Few  Carrots 


It  is  time  for  the 

Bush  administration 
to  admit  that  its 
strategy  toward  North 
Korea  has  not 
succeeded. 

BY  RONALD  E.  POWASKI 


Are  north  KOREA  and  the 
United  States  moving 
toward  the  brink  of  war, 
perhaps  one  that  would 
involve  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons? 

Some  experts  think  so.  Former 
Defense  Secretary  William  Perry,  for 
one,  has  warned  that  the  United 
States  and  North  Korea  are  drifting 
toward  war.  Yet  President  Bush  acts 
as  though  he  has  all  the  time  in  the 
world  to  resolve  the  current  crisis,  for 
whose  perpetuation  and  intensifica- 
tion his  administration  is  largely 
responsible. 

The  Agreed  Framework 

Shortly  after  entering  the  White 
House,  President  Bush  announced 
that  he  had  no  plans  for  a  quick 
resumption  of  the  arms  control  talks 
with  North  Korea  that  had  been  ini- 
tiated by  his  father  and  continued  by 
the  Clinton  administration.  Those 
talks  produced  an  agreement  in  1994, 
the  so-called  Agreed  Framework, 
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which  required  the  North  Koreans  to  freeze  their  nuclear 
activities  in  exchange  for  U.S.  economic  assistance  and  the 
normalization  of  diplomatic  and  economic  relations 
between  the  two  countries. 
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But  the  inducements  to  North  Korea  that  were 
promised  bv  the  Clinton  administration  in  the  Agreed 
Framework  were  slow  in  coming  or  were  never  realized — 
facts  little  noted  in  the  U.S.  media  reports  on  the  North 
Korean  problem.  The  lifting  of  U.S.  trade  sanctions  that 
was  supposed  to  have  been  completed  by  January  1995  was 
delayed  until  June  2000.  Partly  because  of  Republican  foot- 
dragging  in  Congress,  the  construction  of  two  promised 
1 ,000-megawatt  light-water  nuclear  reactors — impractical 
for  making  nuclear  weapons  but  vital  to  meet  the  North  s 
energy  needs — fell  far  behind  schedule.  The  heavy  fuel  oil 
shipments  meant  to  replace  electricity  lost  from  North 
Korea's  shut-down  Yongbyon  nuclear  reactor  were  also 
delayed  freqendy.  In  addition,  the  Agreed  Framework's 
promise  to  upgrade  U.S. -North  Korean  relations  to  the 
ambassadorial  level  was  not  fulfilled.  By  contrast,  at  a 
North-South  Korea  summit  in  June  1999,  Canada,  Britain, 
Belgium,  Spain,  Germany  and  the  Netherlands  established 
relations  with  Pyongyang. 

Angered  at  Clinton's  fickle  implementation  of  the 
Agreed  Framework,  the  North  Koreans  reacted  with  mili- 
tary pressure.  In  1998  they  launched  a  missile  that  flew  over 
Japan.  The  Clinton  administration  got  the  message.  During 
the  following  year,  it  ended  the  U.S.  ban  on  trade  with 
North  Korea  in  exchange  for  a  North  Korean  moratorium 
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on  missile  tests.  U.S. -North  Korean  relations  rapidly 
thawed  in  the  wake  of  that  agreement.  Shordy  before  the 
Clinton  administration  left  office,  the  two  parties  came 
close  to  concluding  an  agreement  that  would  have  required 
the  North  Koreans  to  abandon  their  long-range  missile 
development  and  export  programs  in  exchange  for  food, 
clothing  and  energy,  and  the  establishment  of  full  diplomat- 
ic relations,  as  promised  in  the  1994  Agreed  Framework. 
But  the  constitutional  crisis  created  by  the  disputed  2000 
presidential  election  prompted  Clinton  to  put  North  Korea 
on  the  back  burner. 

The  Bush  Administration  Takes  Over 

After  the  disputed  election  was  decided  in  Bush's  favor, 
Clinton  tried  to  persuade  the  new  president  to  complete  the 
agreement  with  the  North  Koreans.  But  Bush  was  not 
interested.  Instead  of  pursuing  the  breakthrough  for  which 
Koreans  on  both  sides  of  the  38th  parallel  had  waited  for 
almost  50  years,  Bush  broke  off  the  talks.  The  president 
asserted  that  the  North  Koreans  were  not  allowing  ade- 
quate inspection  of  their  closed  nuclear  installations  for  the 
purpose  of  verifying  their  compliance  with  their  nuclear 
moratorium.  The  result  was  a  freeze  in  U.S.-North  Korean 
relations  that  lasted  almost  two  years. 

Even  though  North  Korea  has  not  supported  terrorist 
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The  Washington  Theological  Union  seeks  a  qualified  Catholic  priest  to 
serve  as  its  President.  As  a  Roman  Catholic  graduate  school  of  theology 
and  ministry  located  in  the  Nation's  Capital,  the  Union  educates 
members  of  religious  congregations  for  ordination  to  the  priesthood, 
and  men  and  women  from  all  walks  of  life  for  ecclesial  ministry 
through  graduate  and  certificate  programs  in  ministry  and  theology. 

Among  other  qualifications,  the  candidate  must  have  demonstrated 
experience  in  leadership  in  higher  education  and  ability  in  fund-raising 
through  relationship  building  and  active  promotion  of  the  mission  of 
the  school. 

For  further  information,  send  an  e-mail  to  Rev.  Robert  Bozek  at 
bbozek@cmsm.org  or  write  to  Washington  Theological  Union  Presidential 
Search,  Attention:  Fr.  Bob  Bozek,  P.O.  Box  1455,  Baltimore,  MD  21203. 

Applications  will  be  due  no  later  than  September  15,  2005. 
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January  3-10  to  June  20-27,  2005 


A  

ABORTION 

No  to  abortion:  posture,  not  policy.  Dennis 
O'Brien.  7  My  30  (Replies  29  Je  20) 

AIDS 

Sister  to  sister.  George  M.  Anderson.  2  My  9 
ALBRIZIO,  CONNIE 

Their  hairdresser  knows.  18  Ja  17  (Replies  44  F  7) 
AMERICA  (pub.) 

Founding  of  america  magazine.  James  T.  Keane.  2 

My  30  (Replies  29  Je  6) 
Source  to  the  church.  Thomas  J.  Reese.  2  My  23 
Speaking  the  truth  in  love.  4  Je  20 
"We  had  hoped."  3  My  23  (Replies  29  My  30) 
Who  will  explain?  James  Martin.  2  Je  20 

ANDERSON,  C.  COLT 

1 1  th-century  scandal.  20  Je  6 
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ANDERSON,  GEORGE  M. 

Hospitality  to  strangers.  10  N  22  (Replies  35  Ja 
17) 

New  school  comes  to  Spanish  Harlem.  12  My  9 
Other  side  of  the  death  penalty:  an  interview  with 

Helen  Prejean.  6  Mr  14 
Working  for  peace:  an  interview  with  John  Dear. 

8  Mr  7  (Replies  35  Ap  25) 
—  Of  Many  Things  — 
Abraham  house.  2  Mr.  2 1 
Emma  Goldman.  2  Mr  7 
Encore.  2  Ja  3 
One  of  their  own.  2  F  14 
Servant  of  God.  2  F  28 
Sister  to  sister.  2  My  9 

ANNULMENT 

Anguish  of  annulment.  Anonymous.  14  F  28 
(Replies  25  Ap4,  35  Ap25) 

ANONYMOUS 

Anguish  of  annulment.  14  F  28 

Hidden  costs  of  war.  6  N  8  (Replies  30  Ja  3) 

ART 

Painting  the  holy.  Michael  O'Neill  McGrath. 
15  F  14 

ASIA 

"Dalit"  means  broken:  caste  and  church  in  south- 
ern India.  John  Francis  Izzo.  11  F  14 

Tale  of  two  ships.  Denis  Murphy.  9  Mr  14 
(Replies  45  Ap  18) 

Tsunami.  3  Ja  1 7 

Work  desired  by  God.  Victor  Edwin.  1 3  Mr  2 1 

B_  

BAUMAN,  RICHARD 

Why  are  there  so  many  old  people  in  church?  20 
My  23 

BEAUDOIN,  TOM 

Iraq  war  and  imperial  psychology.  14  Ja  17 
(Replies  30  F  14) 
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What  should  the  next  pope  do?  8  Ap  25  (Replies 
29  My  9,  29  My  23) 

BECKER,  CAITLIN 

United  in  protest.  29  F  7  (Replies  22  F  28,  35  Mr 
14,44Ap  18) 

BENEDICT  XVI 

Benedict  XVI.  3  My  9  (Replies  22  My  16) 
Benedict:  what's  in  a  name?  John  W.  O'Malley.  20 
Je  20 

BERGANT,  DIANNE 

Are  you  thirsty?  3 1  F  2 1 

At  God's  right  hand.  39  Ap  25 

Bread  of  life.  31  My  2  3 

Can  you  hear  me  now?  38  Ja  17  (Replies  22  F  28) 

Do  we  see  only  what  we  want  to  see?  23  F  28 

Down  comes  the  tree.  30Ja  3 

"Earth  to  earth."  23  Ja  31 

Follow  the  leader.  3 1  Ja  3 

Follow  the  leader!  39  Ap  4 

God  of  love  and  peace.  23  My  16 

I  believe;  help  my  unbelief!  39  Mr  7 

I'll  know  it  when  I  see  it.  38  Ap  4 

Is  seeing  really  believing?  23  Mr  28 
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Life  in  the  spirit.  38  Ap  25, 

Love  makes  the  world  go  'round.  3 1  My  30 

Merciful  and  gracious.  47  F  7 

Movers  and  shakers.  39Ja  17 

Openhearted  hospitality.  30Je  20 

Season  of  holiness.  31  F  14 

Stand  firm!  3 1  Je  6 

This  little  light  of  mine...  22  Ja  31 

Three  cheers  for  God!  3 1  Je  20 

Time  in  between.  23  My  2 

True  to  himself.  38  Mr  14 

Welcome,  one  and  all.  47  Ap  18 

What  really  happened?  3 1  My  9 

With  eyes  of  faith.  23  Mr  2 1 

With  whom  do  you  stand?  30  Je  6 

BERNARDI,  PETER  J. 

Passion  for  unity.  8  Ap  4  (Replies  36  Ap  25) 

BLAKE,  RICHARD  A. 

See  FILM 

BOOK  REVIEWS 

Allitt,  Patrick.  I'm  the  teacher,  vou're  the  student. 
25  F  14 

Angers,  Trent.  Grand  Coteau:  die  holy  land  of 

south  Louisiana.  17  My  16 
Bacevich,  Andrew  J.  The  new  american  militarism. 

24 Je  20 

Barry,  Dan.  Pull  me  up:  a  memoir.  29  Ja  17 
Barry,  Sebastian.  A  long  long  way:  a  novel.  33  Ap  4 
Baum,  Gregory.  Amazing  church:  a  catholic  the- 
ologian remembers  a  half-centu.  26  My  23 
Berry-,  Wendell.  Hannah  Coulter:  a  novel.  18  Mr  2 1 
Bird,  Kai,  Martin  J.  Sherwin.  American 

Prometheus.  27  Je  6 
Bleichner,  Howard  P.  View  from  the  altar.  25  N 

29  (Replies  36  Ja  17) 
Burke,  Kevin.  Pedro  Arrupe:  essential  writings.  40 
Ap  18 

Castronovo,  David.  Bevond  the  grav  flannel  suit. 
16  Ja  31 

Cornwell,  John.  Pontiff  in  winter:  triumph  and 
conflict  in  the  reign  of  John.  18  Air  28 

Cox,  Harvey.  When  Jesus  came  to  harvard:  mak- 
ing moral  choices  today.  24Ja  3 

Cozzens,  Donald.  Faith  that  dares  to  speak.  37  F  7 

De  Bellaigue,  Christopher.  In  the  rose  garden  of 
the  martyrs:  a  memoir  of  Iran.  25  Je  6 

Dear,  John.  Questions  of  Jesus.  26  Mr  7 


Diamond,  Jared.  Collapse:  how  societies  choose  to 

fail  or  succeed.  16  My  16 
Dunne,  John  Gregory.  Nothing  lost.  23  F  21 
Dybek,  Stuart.  Streets  in  their  own  ink:  poems. 

39  F  7 

Dylan,  Bob.  Chronicles:  volume  1.  31  Ja  17 

Eberstadt,  Mary.  Home-alone  America:  the  hid- 
den toll  of  day  care.  18  My  16 

Gibson,  Shimon.  Cave  of  John  the  Baptist:  the 
stunning  archaeological  discov.  19  F  28 

Greenblatt,  Stephen.  Will  in  the  world:  how 

Shakespeare  became  Shakespeare.  17  Mr  21 

Guinness,  Os.  Unspeakable:  facing  up  to  evil.  32 
Ap4 

Haight,  Roger,  S.J.  Christian  community  in  histo- 
ry: volume  1 . 3  5  F  7 

Hertzberg,  Hendrik.  Politics:  observations  and 
arguments,  1966-2004.  26  F  21 

Horowitz,  Joseph.  Classical  music  in  America:  a 
history  of  its  rise  and  fall.  26  My  30 

Huntington,  Samuel  P.  Who  are  we?  the  chal- 
lenges to  America's  national  identity.  23  F  14 

John  Paul  II,  Pope.  Rise,  let  us  be  on  our  way.  16 
F28 

Johnson,  Marshall  D.  Evolution  of  Christianity: 

twelve  crises.  29  Ap  25 
Jowitt,  Deborah.  Jerome  Robbins:  his  life,  his  the- 
ater, his  dance.  26  Ja  3 
Kasper,  Walter.  That  they  may  all  be  one:  the  call 

to  unity  today.  24  My  30 
Kelly,  Thomas.  Empire  rising:  a  novel.  18  My  2 
Kling,  David  W.  Bible  in  history:  how  the  texts 

have  shaped  the  times.  30  Mr  14 
Koch,  Stephen.  Breaking  point.  25  My  30 
Kotz,  Nick.  Judgment  days.  24  My  23 
Lee,  M.  Owen.  Book  of  hours:  music,  literature, 

and  life:  a  memoir.  25  F  2 1 
Mahbubani,  Kishore.  Beyond  the  age  of  inno- 
cence. 19  My  2 
Manz,  Beatriz.  Paradise  in  ashes:  a  guatemalan 

journey.  26  Je  6 
McFarland,  Philip.  Hawthorne  in  Concord.  22  F  14 
Mehta,  Suketu.  Maximum  city:  Bombay  lost  and 

found.  19  My  9 
Modras,  Ronald.  Ignatian  humanism.  28  Ja  17 
Nangle,  Joseph,  O.F.M.  Birth  of  a  church.  19  Mr 

28  (Replies  37  Ap  25) 
Noonan,  John  T.,  Jr.  Church  that  can  and  cannot 

change.  25  Ap  25 
O'Toole,  James  M.  Habits  of  devotion:  catholic 

religious  practice.  22  Mr  7 
O'Toole,  Patricia.  When  trumpets  call:  Theodore 

Roosevelt  after  the  white  house.  3 1  Ap  4 
Organ,  Barbara  E.  Is  the  bible  fact  or  fiction?  27 

Mr  14 

Orsi,  Robert  A.  Between  heaven  and  earth:  the 

religious  worlds  people  make.  17  My  2 
Pham,  John-Peter.  Heirs  of  the  fisherman:  behind 

the  scenes  of  papal  death.  37  Ap  18 
Plante,  David.  American  ghosts:  a  memoir.  30  Ap  4 
Prejean,  Sister  Helen.  Death  of  innocents:  an  eye- 
witness account.  23  Mr  7 
Robinson,  Marilynne.  Gilead.  27  Ap  25 
Ryan,  Thomas,  c.s.p.  Sacred  art  of  fasting.  26  Je  20 
Schniedewind,  William  M.  How  the  bible  became 

a  book.  27  Mr  14 
Seasoltz,  Kevin.  Sense  of  the  sacred.  27  My  23 
Segal,  Alan  F.  Life  after  death.  26  Mr  14 
Srigley,  Susan.  Flannery  O'Connor's  sacramental 

art.  18  My  9 
Szabo,  Lynn  R.  In  the  dark  before  dawn:  new 

selected  poems  of  Thomas  Merton.  22  My  9 
Tobin,  Thomas  H.,  s.j.  Paul's  rhetoric  in  its  con- 


texts: the  argument  of  romans.  28  Mr  14 
Torrens,  James,  S.J.  Uphill  running:  a  jesuit  life. 
22  Ja  3 

Twitchell,  James  B.  Branded  nation:  the  market- 
ing of  megachurch,  college  inc.,  a.  17  F  28 
Vowell,  Sarah.  Assassination  vacation.  3  5  Ap  4 
Walcott,  Derek.  Prodigal:  a  poem.  38  Ap  18 
Weigel,  George.  Cube  and  the  cathedral.  25  Je  20 
Wilson,  Stephen  G.  Leaving  the  fold:  apostates 
and  defectors  in  antiquity.  29  Mr  14 

BOOKS  AND  READING 

Bible  and  history.  Daniel  J.  Harrington.  26  Mr  4 
Illustrated  word.  James  Martin.  14  Mr  14 
Madonnas.  Patricia  A.  Kossmann.  2  My  16 
Meeting  Jesus  again.  Aim  Naffziger.  14  Mr  7 
Re-reading.  Drew  Christiansen.  2  F  7 
Secrets  behind  the  forbidden  books.  Thomas 
Heneghan.  22  F  7 

BUTLER,  SARA 

What  should  the  next  pope  do?  8  Ap  25  (Replies 
29  My  9,  29  My  23) 

BYERS,  DAVID  M. 

Religion  and  science  in  dialogue.  13  F  7 

CD 

CAHILL,  KEVIN  M. 

Obedient  patient.  7  My  9 

CAHILL,  LISA  SOWLE 

Catholicism,  death  and  modern  medicine.  14  Ap 

25  (Replies  21  My  2) 
What  should  the  next  pope  do?  8  Ap  25  (Replies 

29  My  9,  29  My  23) 

CALIFANO  JR.,  JOSEPH  A. 

Annulment.  10  N  15  (Replies  25  Ap  4,  25  Ap  25) 

CATHOLIC  CHURCH— HIERARCHY 

Hopes  for  U.N.  reform.  Celestino  Mgliore.  9  Je  20 
Prudence  and  eucharistic  sanctions.  Robert  W. 

McElroy.  8  Ja  3 1  (Replies  46  F  7,  29  F  14,  28 

F21,  35Mr  7,  34  Mr  14) 
Secrets  behind  the  forbidden  books.  Thomas 

Heneghan. 22  F  7 
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on  the 
Mission  of 
'America' 


Celestino 
Migliore 
on  U.N. 
Reform 

Orthodoxy 
Online 
Jeffrey  J. 
Guhin 


CATHOLIC  CHURCH— HISTORY 

1  lth-century  scandal.  C.  Colt  Anderson.  20  Je  6 
Benedict:  what's  in  a  name?  John  W.  O'Malley.  20 
Je20 

Cardinals  in  conclave:  a  troubled  history.  John  W. 

O'Malley.  23  Ap  18  (Replies  29  My  9) 
Is  this  transparency?  Russell  Shaw.  1 1  My  16 

(Replies  29  My  39,  28  Je  20) 
Jesuit  history:  a  new  hot  topic.  John  W.  O'Malley. 

8  My  9  (Replies  29  Je  6) 
Tomb  of  Christ.  Jerry  Ryan.  1 1  Mr  7 

CATHOLIC  EDUCATION 

Catholic  universities  and  interreligious  dialogue.  J. 

Michael  Miller.  17  Je  20 
End  of  a  miracle.  Terry  Golway.  7  F  2 1 
New  school  comes  to  Spanish  Harlem.  George  M. 

Anderson.  12  My  9 
Spirit  at  work.  James  Martin.  2  My  2 

CHITTISTER,  JOAN 

What  should  the  next  pope  do?  8  Ap  25  (Replies 
29  My  9,  29  My  23) 

CHRISTIANSEN,  DREW 

Shield  of  Achilles.  20  My  30 
—  Of  Many  Things  — 
Pale  male.  2  Ja  3 1 
Re-reading.  2  F  7 

Torture  is  wrong.  2  F  2 1  (Replies  2 1  Mr  28) 

CHURCH  AND  STATE 

Drawing  lines.  3  My  30 

Metaphorical  wall.  Edward  F.  Harrington.  10  Ja 

17  (Replies  22  Ja  31) 
Tale  of  two  ships.  Denis  Murphy.  9  Mr  14 

(Replies  45  Ap  18) 

CLARK,  PETER  A. 

Looking  into  the  heart.  20  F  2 1  (Replies  33  Mr  7, 
37Ap25) 

COFFEY,  KATHY 

What  should  the  next  pope  do?  8  Ap  25  (Replies 
29  My  9,  29  My  23) 

COLEMAN,  GERALD  D. 

Is  genetic  engineering  the  answer  to  hunger?  14  F 
21  (Replies22Mr21,21Mr28) 


CONGAR,  YVES-MARIE 

Passion  for  unity.  Peter  J.  Bernardi.  8  Ap  4 
(Replies  36  Ap  25) 

CONSOLMAGNO,  GUY 

Talking  to  techies.  1 1  Ja  3 1 

CRIME  AND  PUNISHMENT 

Carrot  and  the  sticks.  Jens  Soering.  9  Mr  2 1 
Innocence  and  the  death  penalty.  3  F  7  (Replies  28 
F21) 

Other  side  of  the  death  penalty:  an  interview  with 
Helen  Prejean.  George  M.  Anderson.  6  Mr  14 

DEAR,  JOHN 

Working  for  peace:  an  interview  with  John  Dear. 
George  M.  Anderson.  8  Mr  7  (Replies  35 
Ap  25) 

DECK,  ALLAN  FIGUEROA 

Christian  spirituality:  a  new  model.  8  Ja  3 

DiGIACOMO,  JAMES  J. 

Litde  gray  cells.  17  My  30  (Replies  29  Je  6,  28  Je  20) 
DOETZEL,  AUDREY 

Catholics  and  jews:  healing  the  wounds.  1 1  Mr  28 
DONNELLY,  DORIS 

What  should  the  next  pope  do?  8  Ap  25  (Replies 
29  My  9,  29  My  23) 

DONOHUE,  JOHN  W. 

Resurrection.  2  Mr  28 

DULLES,  AVERY 

Eucharistic  church.  8  D  20  (Replies  22  Ja  3 1) 
Theologian.  18  Ap  18  (Replies  36  Ap  25,  29  My  9) 


EF 


ECONOMICS 

Debt  burdens  and  poor  countries.  3  Mr.  2 1 

(Replies  38  Ap  25) 
Medicaid  cuts  hurt  the  poor.  3  My  2  (Replies  29 

My  23) 

Not  so  fast,  mr.  president.  3  F  14  (Replies  29  F  21, 


^merka 
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A  Life  With 
the  Saints 


33  Mr  7,  36  Mr  14) 
On  work  and  markets.  Thomas  Massaro.  1 1  Je  6 
Plain  talk  about  health  care.  Edward  M.  Welch.  8 

F21 

ECUMENISM 

Facing  east.  Ronald  G.  Roberson.  7  My  16 

(Replies  30  My  30) 
Insights  of  a  family  friend.  Martin  E.  Marty.  30  Ap 

18  (Replies  29  My  9) 
Passion  for  unity.  Peter  J.  Bernardi.  8  Ap  4 

(Replies  36  Ap  25) 

EDWIN,  VICTOR 

Work  desired  by  God.  1 3  Mr  2 1 

ENVIRONMENT 

Ocean  of  life.  John  F.  Kavanaugh.  6Ja  31 
Pale  male.  Drew  Christiansen.  2  Ja  3 1 
Take  out  the  garbage.  3  Mr  14 
Tsunami.  3  Ja  17 

ETHICS 

Iraq's  urgent  need  for  a  reconciliation  ethic. 

Daniel  Philpott.  16  Ap  4 
See  also  KAVANAUGH,  JOHN  F. 

EUROPE 

Spark  of  hope  across  the  adantic.  Mary  Moloney 
Haggerty.  15  My  23 

EVANGELIZATION 

Call  from  Gunga  Din.  James  N.  Gelson.  20  Ja  3 
FAMILY  LIFE 

Easter:  a  child's-eye  view.  Lorraine  V.  Murray.  16 
Mr  28 

Faith  like  a  seed.  Valerie  Schultz.  7  Mr  7 
Keys.  James  Martin.  2  Ja  17  (Replies  29  F  14,  29  F 
21) 

Looking  into  the  heart.  Peter  A.  Clark.  20  F  2 1 

(Replies  33  Mr  7,  37  Ap  25) 
More  things  change?  Valerie  Schultz.  6  Ja  3 
When  relatives  visit.  Lorraine  V.  Murray.  7  F  7 

FEELEY,  KATHLEEN 

Reinventing  contemplative  life.  14  Ja  3  (Replies  22 
Ja31,44F7) 

FILM 

Adrift  on  a  wine-dark  sea.  Richard  A.  Blake.  14 
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My  16 

"Of  clay  and  wattles  made."  Richard  A.  Blake.  20  F 

14  (Replies  21  Mr  28) 
Once  more,  without  feeling.  Richard  A.  Blake.  22 

My  30 

Surfaces.  Richard  A.  Blake.  14  Ja  31 
—  Single  Works  — 

Aviator.  32  F  7 
Closer.  14Ja  31 

Melinda  and  Melinda.  22  My  30 
Million  dollar  baby.  20  F  14  (Replies  21  Mr  28) 
Millions.  2  Mr  14  (Replies  46  Ap  18,  35  Ap  25) 
Sideways.  14  My  16 

FUCHS,  JOSEF 

Champion  of  conscience.  James  F.  Keenan.  6  Ap  4 
(Replies  44  Ap  18) 

GH 

GALLICHO,  GRANT 

What  should  the  next  pope  do?  8  Ap  25  (Replies 
29  My  9,  29  My  23) 

GALSTON.  WILLIAM  A. 

Victory  for  people  like  us.  7  F  14  (Replies  22  Mr 
21, 21  Mr  28) 

GELSON,  JAMES  N. 

Call  from  Gunga  Din.  20  Ja  3 

GLOBALIZATION 

Global  governance.  3  My  16 

GOIZUETA,  ROBERTO  S. 

What  should  the  next  pope  do?  8  Ap  2  5  (Replies 
29My9,29My23) 

GOLDMAN,  EMMA 

Emma  Goldman.  George  M.  Anderson.  2  Mr  7 

GOLWAY,  TERRY 

End  of  a  miracle.  7  F  21 
Like  blossoms  along  the  highway.  6  My  23 
Matters  of  which  we  dare  not  speak.  8  Ja  1 7 
(Replies  44  F  7) 


Patrick's  season.  6  Mr  2 1 

Renew-ing  the  church.  7  My  2  (Replies  29  My  9) 

GREELEY,  ANDREW  M. 

Is  God  one  of  us?  12  Ap  4 

GUHIN,  JEFFREY  J. 

Orthodoxy  online.  1 3  Je  20 

HAGGERTY,  MARY  MOLONEY 

Spark  of  hope  across  the  adantic.  15  My  23 

HANSEN,  RON 

What  should  the  next  pope  do?  8  Ap  25  (Replies 
29  My  9,  29  My  23) 

HARRINGTON,  DANIEL  J. 

Bible  and  history.  26  Mr  4 

HARRINGTON,  EDWARD  F. 

Metaphorical  wall.  10  Ja  17  (Replies  22  Ja  31) 

HARRIS,  JOSEPH  CLAUDE 

Disturbing  trends  behind  parish  closings.  1 1  My  2 
(Replies  22  My  16,  29  My  23,  28  My  30) 

HEALTH  CARE 

Plain  talk  about  health  care.  Edward  M.  Welch.  8 
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activities  for  at  least  15  years  and  renounced  international 
terrorism  in  2000,  President  Bush  antagonized  the  North 
Koreans  further,  in  his  State  of  the  Union  Address  in 
January  2002,  by  calling  North  Korea  one  of  three  terrorist 
countries  comprising  an  "axis  of  evil." 

Yet  North  Korea  is  not  a  crazed  rogue  nation  so  much 
as  a  failed  state.  In  an  attempt  to  recover  from  its  massive 
economic  problems,  it  is  trying  to  reverse  50  years  of  isola- 
tion to  obtain  economic  aid  from  the  West,  particularly  the 
United  States. 

To  be  sure,  the  North  Koreans  have  sold  nuclear  tech- 
nology and  missiles  to  other  countries,  primarily  to  earn 
desperately  needed  foreign  exchange.  They  have  stated 
repeatedly  that  they  were  willing  to  abandon  those  sales  if 
the  West  delivered  the  promised  economic  assistance. 

The  North  Koreans  were  also  unnerved  by  the 
announcement  of  the  Bush  Doctrine — 
that  is,  the  policy  that  defense  against 
terror  entails  attacking  countries  that 
provide  safe  havens  to  terrorists  as  well 
as  preventive  wars  against  states  that 
are  potential  threats  to  the  United 
States.  Particularly  ominous  to  them 
was  the  policy's  call  for  the  possible 
pre-emptive  use  of  nuclear  weapons 
against  rogue  countries  with  the  capac- 
ity to  threaten  the  United  States.  The 
Bush  Doctrine  was  given  additional  weight  by  the  adminis- 
tration's plan  to  create  new  nuclear  weapons  designed  to 
destroy  deeply  buried  targets,  like  the  nuclear  storage  instal- 
lations North  Korea  is  believed  to  have. 

The  Bush  administration  also  refused  to  implement  the 
Agreed  Framework's  provision  requiring  the  United  States 
to  refrain  from  threatening  North  Korea  with  nuclear 
weapons.  To  the  North  Koreans,  the  implication  of  Bush 
administration  policy  was  clear:  North  Korea  could  be  next 
on  the  American  hit  list  after  Bush  had  disposed  of  Iraq. 

When  talks  between  the  North  Koreans  and  the  United 
States  finally  took  place  in  October  2002,  they  almost 
immediately  broke  down.  The  North  Koreans  admitted  to 
James  Kelly,  assistant  secretary  of  state  for  East  Asian  and 
Pacific  affairs,  that  they  had  resumed  work  on  their  urani- 
um enrichment  program.  To  the  Bush  administration,  the 
admission  was  proof  positive  that  the  North  Koreans  could 
not  be  trusted. 

Administration  officials  failed  to  mention,  however,  that 
the  president  previously  had  rejected  a  North  Korean  offer 
to  terminate  their  uranium  enrichment  program  in  return 
for  a  peace  agreement  and  normalized  relations  with  the 
United  States.  Instead,  in  December  2002  the  administra- 
tion wiped  out  what  was  left  of  the  Agreed  Framework  by 
halting  fuel  oil  shipments  to  North  Korea. 


In  response  to  the  complete  breakdown  of  the  Agreed 
Framework,  the  North  Koreans  gave  the  Americans  a 
demonstration  of  how  much  trouble  they  could  cause.  On 
Feb.  24,  2003,  they  test-fired  an  anti-ship  missile  off  their 
eastern  coast,  in  the  process  rattling  the  inauguration  of  the 
new  South  Korean  president,  Roh  Moo  Hyun.  They  also 
threatened  to  abandon  the  armistice  that  ended  the  fighting 
in  the  1950-53  Korean  War. 

A  Growing  Nuclear  Threat 

Particularly  alarming  are  the  steps  the  North  Koreans  are 
taking  to  produce  nuclear  weapons.  In  January  2003,  they 
expelled  U.N.  nuclear  inspectors  and  announced  that  they 
were  withdrawing  immediately  from  the  Nuclear  Non- 
Proliferation  Treaty,  which  prohibits  North  Korea  from 
building  nuclear  weapons.  In  late  February  of  that  year,  they 
also  restarted  the  Yongbyon  nuclear 
reactor,  which  had  been  shut  down 
since  1994.  The  North  Koreans  also 
began  preparations  to  start  up  a  neigh- 
boring reprocessing  plant  capable  of 
producing  plutonium  for  nuclear 
weapons. 

As  if  a  North  Korea  armed  with 
nuclear  weapons  were  not  ominous 
enough,  in  February  2003,  Deputy 
Secretary  of  State  Richard  L. 
Armitage  warned  Congress  that  the  North  Koreans  also 
could  sell  plutonium  to  "a  nonstate  actor  or  a  rogue  state," 
such  as  Iraq,  Iran,  Libya,  Syria  or  Al  Qaeda.  The  North 
Koreans  already  had  provided  assistance  to  the  missile 
development  programs  of  Pakistan  and  Iran,  thereby  help- 
ing those  countries  acquire  delivery  systems  for  nuclear 
warheads. 

Reacting  to  Pyongyang's  moves,  the  Bush  administra- 
tion has  applied  two  sticks  but  offered  little  in  the  way  of 
carrots.  On  the  diplomatic  side,  it  has  tried  to  bring  high- 
level  international  pressure  on  Pyongyang  by  bringing 
Russia,  South  Korea,  Japan  and  China,  along  with  North 
Korea  and  the  United  States,  into  multilateral  talks 
designed  to  push  the  North  Koreans  to  eliminate  their 
nuclear  weapons  program. 

The  second  stick  that  the  Bush  administration  has 
applied  to  the  North  Koreans  is  a  military  one.  U.S.  air  and 
naval  forces  in  the  western  Pacific  were  reinforced  last  year, 
leading  some  to  suspect  that  the  administration  would 
attack  North  Korea's  nuclear  installations  if  the  North 
Koreans  persisted  in  building  a  nuclear  weapon  arsenal. 
Such  a  move,  needless  to  say,  could  provoke  North  Korea  to 
retaliate  by  attacking  South  Korea,  where  37,000  U.S. 
troops  are  deployed,  possibly  with  nuclear  weapons.  The 
loss  in  civilian  lives  could  be  enormous. 


North  Korea 
is  not  so  much  a 
rogue  nation  as 
a  failed  state. 
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Ending  the  North  Korean  Crisis 

More  than  a  few  foreign  affairs  experts,  however,  believe 
that  direct  talks  with  the  North  Koreans  are  a  much  better 
alternative  to  a  U.S.  military  strike.  One  is  General  Brent 
Scowcroft,  who  served  as  national  security  adviser  for  the 
first  President  Bush.  "We  cannot  afford  to  defer  this  issue," 
he  wrote.  "If  you  won't  talk  to  them,  you  won't  get  a  freeze" 
on  their  nuclear  program. 

It  is  advice  the  Bush  administration  has  refused  to 
accept.  Instead,  it  insists  that  engaging  in  bilateral  talks  with 
the  North  Koreans  before  they  halt  their  nuclear  activities 
is  tantamount  to  yielding  to  nuclear  blackmail.  The  admin- 
istration contends,  moreover,  that  several  nations  acting- 
together  can  be  more  effective  in  pressuring  North  Korea 
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to  abandon  its  nuclear  program  than  the  United  States  act- 
ing alone.  But  after  three  rounds  of  the  multilateral  talks, 
which  began  last  year,  the  stalemate  persists. 

The  Bush  administration  maintains  that  it  is  willing  to 
discuss  various  steps,  including  possible  incentives,  but  not 
as  preconditions  for  talks.  And  it  has  flatly  turned  down 
Chinese  and  South  Korean  suggestions  to  be  more  flexible 
in  dealing  with  the  North  Koreans.  As  a  result,  while  the 
diplomatic  stalemate  continues,  so,  too,  does  the  North 
Korean  nuclear  weapons  program.  Indeed,  the  C.I.A.  has 
estimated  that  the  North  Koreans  already  may  have  pro- 
duced six  to  eight  nuclear  weapons. 

Clearly  it  is  time  for  the  Bush  administration  to  admit 
that  its  North  Korean  strategy  has  not  succeeded.  If  it  is 
serious  about  ending  the  North  Korean 
nuclear  threat,  it  has  to  go  much  further 
than  it  has  done  toward  satisfying 
North  Korea's  prerequisites  for  denu- 
clearizing. 

The  administration  should  begin 
by  announcing  that  it  is  willing  to 
begin  bilateral  talks  with  the  North 
Koreans  in  return  for  an  immediate 
freeze  of  their  nuclear  weapon  activi- 
ties. It  should  also  declare  that  the 
United  States  is  prepared  to  offer 
North  Korea  meaningful  economic 
assistance,  a  security  guaranty  and 
normalized  diplomatic  relations  in 
return  for  the  verified  elimination  of 
North  Korea's  nuclear  weapons  pro- 
gram. These  U.S.  concessions  can, 
and  should,  be  made  in  incremental 
steps  geared  to  North  Korea's 
progress  in  returning  to  the  ranks  of 
the  nonnuclear-weapon  states.  But  as 
in  so  many  other  cases — including 
Iraq,  Iran  and  the  Arab-Israeli  con- 
flict— diplomacy  has  not  been  the 
administration's  favored  method  for 
dealing  with  international  problems. 
Yet  in  the  absence  of  a  diplomatic 
solution  to  the  North  Korean  talks, 
President  Bush  will  be  faced  with  only 
two  options:  allow  North  Korea  to 
become  a  nuclear-weapon  state  or 
take  military  action  to  prevent  it. 

With  the  neoconservative  hawks 
more  firmly  in  the  saddle  than  ever,  is 
there  any  doubt  which  option  they 
will  be  pressing  the  president  to 
choose?  ^ 
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Pilgrims  watch  as  Pope  John  Paul  II  arrives  at  Exhibition  Place  in  Toronto  for  World  Youth  Day  on  July  25,  2002. 


Magis  2005 

This  year's  World  Youth  Day  will  be  more  than  just  a  good  party. 


BY  DENNIS  M.  LINEHAN 

The  rule  of  saint  benedict  states,  in  Chapter 
Three:  "The  reason  we  have  said  that  all  should 
be  called  for  counsel  is  that  the  Lord  often 
reveals  to  the  younger  what  is  best."  This  aware- 
ness was  doubtless  in  the  mind  of  our  own  newly  elected 
Benedict  XVI  when  he  said  in  his  first  message  that  he 
wanted  to  join  in  the  World  Youth  Day  this  summer.  "I  am 
particularly  thinking  of  young  people,  lb  them,  the  privi- 
leged interlocutors  of  John  Paul  II,  I  send  an  affectionate 
embrace  in  hope,  God  willing,  of  meeting  them  at  Cologne 
on  the  occasion  of  the  next  World  Youth  Day.  With  you, 
dear  young  people,  I  will  continue  to  maintain  a  dialogue, 
listening  to  your  expectations  in  an  attempt  to  help  you 

DENNIS  M.  LINEHAN,  S.J.,  is  an  associate  editor  of  America. 


meet  ever  more  profoundly  the  living,  ever  young,  Christ." 

This  assurance  from  the  new  pope  relieved  and  glad- 
dened the  hearts  of  those  who  have  spent  years  in  prepa- 
ration for  this  event.  Cardinal  Joachim  Meissner  of 
Cologne  even  joked  before  the  conclave  that  he  would  not 
vote  for  anyone  who  would  not  promise  to  come.  This  will 
be  a  great  moment  for  the  church,  and  especially  for  the 
church  in  Germany.  German  Catholics  have  suffered 
greatly  in  the  past  century-and-a-half,  first  under  the 
Kulturkampf  of  Otto  von  Bismarck  and  later  under  the 
persecution  of  the  Nazis. 

During  the  Bismarck  period  in  the  late  19th  century,  many 
Catholic  institutions  were  closed,  and  members  of  religious 
orders  were  forced  into  exile.  "The  Wreck  of  the 
Deutschland,"  the  famous  poem  by  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins, 
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S.J.,  was  a  byproduct  of  that  persecution.  So  too  were  flour- 
ishing Catholic  missions  in  Brazil  and  the  United  States, 
staffed  by  Jesuits,  Redemptorists,  School  Sisters  of  Notre 
Dame  and  others  who  had  been  forced  into  exile. 

In  the  20th  century,  despite  the  witness  of  such  saints  as 
the  Carmelite  Edith  Stein  and  such  blesseds  as  Bernard 
Lichtenberg  and  Rupert  Mayer,  S.J.,  the  heroic  stance  of  the 
martyrs  Alfred  Delp,  S.J.,  and  the  brother  and  sister  Hans  and 
Sophie  Scholl,  the  courageous  leadership  of  the  bishops 
Clemens  von  Gallen  and  Konrad  von  Preysing,  German 
Catholics  have  been  cruelly  and  unjusdy  vilified.  This  gather- 
ing in  Cologne  will  be  an  expression  of  joy  and  hope,  remem- 
bering the  past  but  looking  to  the  future.  With  so  much  writ- 
ten in  recent  weeks  about  the  de-Christianization  of  Europe, 
World  Youth  Day  is  bound  to  show  to  the  world  that  there  is 
another  side  to  that  story. 

The  German  Jesuits,  for  their  part,  have  been  planning  for 
several  years  a  special  contribution:  Magis2005 
(www.magis2 005.de).  In  collaboration  with 
partners  from  around  the  world,  they  have 
organized  a  weeklong  program,  based  on 
Ignatian  spirituality,  from  Aug.  8  to  15.  It  is  a 
combination  of  pilgrimage  and  group  retreat. 
The  Latin  word  magis  describes  the  goal  of 
the  shared  pilgrimage.  It  means  "more,"  the 
desire  to  live  more  closely  with  God  and  to 
know  him  more  intimately,  the  desire  to 
derive  more  from  faith,  from  friendships  and 
from  oneself. 

Three  thousand  young  people,  from  over 
20  countries  and  languages,  will  be  split  up 
into  100  international  groups  for  the  week. 
Together  they  will  engage  in  a  spiritual  experiment  by  putting 
themselves  consciously  in  a  situation  where  they  are  open  to 
God.  Not  only  will  they  experience  extraordinary  things  in  an 
extraordinary  group,  they  will  be  able  to  evaluate  their  shared 
experiences  in  an  Ignatian  fashion  in  order  that  spiritual  fruit 
can  be  drawn  from  what  is  experienced:  the  experience  of 
God. 

the  logistics  for  the  project  are  well  in  hand.  Participants  will 
arrive  in  1 1  different  cities  near  Frankfurt  on  Aug.  8.  They  will 
be  registered  and  placed  with  their  groups  and  given  food  and 
accommodations.  The  groups  will  be  international,  so  the 
iments  will  be  multilingual.  The  groups  may  engage  in 
creative  projects:  preparing  a  street  theater;  putting 
)gether  an  event  for  the  residents  of  a  home  for  the  disabled, 
ups  will  move  about  on  foot,  so  the  organizers  stress 
economy  in  packing,  recommending  backpacks 
1  suitcases.  And  the  experiments  will  be  a  surprise  to 
each  gu   ;>.  so  an  openness  and  the  joy  of  discovery  are 
expected. 


In  all  the  groups  there  will  be  times  for  shared  and  private 
prayer  as  well  as  for  faith-sharing  sessions.  The  liturgies  will 
be  planned  in  the  groups,  and  musicians  are  invited  to  bring 
their  instruments.  Daily  chores,  especially  kitchen  duty,  will 
allow  each  group  to  care  for  itself. 

Some  of  the  additional  notes  provided  are  obviously  an 
attempt  to  reassure  and  to  keep  Alles  in  Ordnung.  "Men  and 
women  will  sleep  in  different  quarters,  participants  should  be 
willing  to  engage  in  all  parts  of  the  program,  in  general  no 
alcoholic  beverages."  I  suppose  the  "in  general"  recognizes 
that,  hey,  this  is  Germany,  and  everybody  is  over  18. 

The  final  stage  of  the  pilgrimage  retreat  will  take  place 
from  Aug.  13  to  15  in  die  camp  grounds  at  the  Lorelei,  the 
storied  cliff  that  overlooks  the  town  of  St.  Goarshausen  on  the 
Rhine.  The  rocks  and  the  swift  currents  of  the  river  were  dan- 
gerous to  boatmen  and  gave  rise  to  many  myths  and  legends. 
In  more  recent  times,  the  Lorelei  has  been  the  site  of 
European  youth  gatherings.  In  1951,  to  heal  the  wounds  of 
war  and  to  work  toward  lasting  peace,  35,000 
young  people  gathered  there  in  solidarity. 

On  the  morning  of  the  feast  of  the 
Assumption,  Aug.  15,  a  Mass  will  be  cele- 
brated by  the  local  bishop,  Franz  Kamphuis 
of  Limburg,  joined  by  Peter-Hans 
Kolvenbach,  the  superior  general  of  the 
Jesuits.  After  the  Mass,  the  participants  will 
hike  down  to  the  river,  where  they  will 
embark  in  two  large  Rhine  steamers  for  the 
trip  to  Bad  Godesberg,  a  suburb  of  Cologne, 
close  to  the  acommodations.  The  Rhine  jour- 
ney will  be  the  final  part  of  Magis2005,  but  it 
will  be  the  beginning  of  the  World  Youth  Day 
activities.  Cafe  Magis  will  be  open  at  St.  Alban's  in  the  center 
of  Cologne  as  a  spiritual  center  for  the  Magis  participants,  and 
there  will  be  other  Ignatian  programs  during  the  week,  includ- 
ing those  at  the  Aloysiuskolleg  in  Bonn-Bad  Godesberg. 

although  this  is  an  ignatian  project,  it  is  far  from  exclusively 
Jesuit.  Among  the  groups  with  international  networks  that  are 
participating  are  the  Religious  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  the 
Daughters  of  the  Heart  of  Mary,  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame, 
the  Mary  Ward  Sisters,  the  Society  of  Helpers  (whom  I  knew 
in  my  youth  as  the  Helpers  of  the  Holy  Souls  and  as  a  young 
priest  as  the  Auxiliatrices  des  Ames  du  Purgatoire)  and  the 
Sisters  of  Christian  Doctrine.  The  enthusiasm  is  widespread 
and,  if  testimony  from  those  who  have  been  part  of  previous 
World  Youth  Days  is  taken,  it  is  contagious. 

The  Magis2005  goals  are  simple:  develop  your  relation- 
ship with  God;  meet  people  from  other  cultures;  grow  in 
faith.  This  is  a  lot  more  than  just  a  good  party,  though  it 
promises  to  be  that  too.  It  can  be  a  life-changing  and  world- 
changing  experience.  ™ 
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Faith  in  Focus 


No  Deaths  Under  My  Signature 

I  begged  God  to  send  his  angels  to  protect  those  under  my  care. 


BY  JOSE-LUIS  S.  SALAZAR 


OTHER  THAN  the  human 
tragedy,  this  is  a  non- 
event  for  the  energy  mar- 
kets," said  an  energy  risk 
manager  quoted  by  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  (3/25/04),  referring  to  the  dead- 
ly explosion  at  the  Texas  BP  oil  refinery 
that  took  the  lives  of  at  least  15  people, 
injured  more  than  100  others  and  turned 
the  plant  site  into  a  small  war  zone. 
Perhaps  because  we  will  never  stop  con- 
suming energy  generated  by  oil,  gas  and 
coal  (and  their  allied  chemical  industry), 
and  little  political  capital  can  be  spun 
from  accidents  involving  them,  these 
markets  can  remain  untouched  by  the 
loss  of  human  life. 

Who  can  remember 
the  most  lethal  of  "non- 
events"  in  industrial  histo- 
ry, the  leak  of  methyl  iso- 
cyanate  from  Union 
Carbide's  plant  in  Bhopal, 
India,  in  December  1984? 
Fatality  reports  ranged 
from  3,000  to  7,000  in  the 
first  hours  after  the  toxic 
cloud  infiltrated  the  slum- 
bering town,  followed  by 
thousands  more  deaths 
later,  and  the  chronic  suf- 
fering of  100,000  current 
survivors.  Only  two  weeks 
earlier,  over  500  shanty 
town  dwellers  in  Mexico 
City  had  been  killed  in  an 
explosion  of  boiling  liquid 
and  expanding  vapor. 
Human  deaths  in  these 
and  many  other  industrial 
accidents  are  successfullv 


dissociated  from  industry  and  markets. 

The  recent  Texas  "non-event  for  the 
energy  markets"  triggered  an  intense 
flood  of  memories  from  my  earlier  life.  As 
a  chemical  process  engineer  and  oil  refin- 
ery executive  for  Royal-Dutch  Shell  two 
decades  ago,  before  I  became  a  Jesuit,  one 
of  the  many  hard  hats  I  wore  was  that  of 
an  authorized  gas  safety  inspector.  No,  I 
didn't  go  around  checking  for  the  pres- 
ence of  explosive  gas.  But  I  was  tasked 
with  stipulating  the  necessary  conditions 
and  certifying  their  fulfillment  before  any 
kind  of  work  in  the  refinery  complex 
could  proceed  without  risking  injury  to 
workers,  damage  to  the  environment  and 


property  and  the  loss  of  human  life.  Any 
oil  refinery  complex  has  high  potential  for 
fatal  accidents,  but  it  can  be  rendered  a 
very  safe  workplace  (even  safer  than  our 
city  streets)  by  rigorous  safety  practices. 
Then  again,  a  mere  signature  can  render 
real  and  actual  what  is  otherwise  a  mere 
possibility. 

Being  a  safety  inspector  demanded  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  equipment  and 
processes,  but  even  more  necessary  was 
sensitivity  to  the  proclivities  of  the  human 
mind  and  psyche  in  the  workplace.  Will  a 
worker  suffering  from  depression  keep  his 
full  safety  apparatus  on  while  handling 
pyrophoric  platinum  catalyst  from  a  reac- 
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tor  blanketed  with  nitrogen  gas?  Can  the 
best  welder,  who  is  also  a  known  drunk, 
keep  his  balance  climbing  up  the  distilla- 
tion tower?  Could  the  rookie  chemist  be 
trusted  to  determine  explosivity  and  toxic- 
ity levels  accurately?  Since  I  couldn't  pos- 
sibly know,  much  less  anticipate  every- 
thing about  everything  and  everyone,  I 
consciously  needed  to  call  upon  God  to 
cover  me.  To  whom  else  could  I  turn? 

I  could  not  then,  and  still  cannot 
explain  to  my  own  satisfaction  die  myste- 
rious mechanism  of  divine  intervention  in 
human  affairs.  Is  it  by  an  octane  boost  to 
natural  intelligence  or  by  way  of  super- 
attentiveness  to  details?  Is  it  in  a  celestial- 
ly designed,  built-in  early  warning  device 
against  danger?  Does  God  switch  on  a 
current  that  makes  us  detect  and  resist 
whatever  threatens  the  human  or  send 
impulses  to  activate  a  protectiveness  of  life 
beyond  some  capacity  we  dare  attribute  to 
our  human  nature? 

However  divine  grace  may  infiltrate 
human  affairs,  I  vividly  recall  that  what  my 
daily  prayer  lacked  in  sophistication  it 
made  up  for  in  urgency  and  sincerity.  As 
soon  as  I  tumbled  out  of  bed  with  the  sun 
every  morning,  I  was  on  my  knees  begging 


God  to  send  his  angels  to  protect,  guide 
and  guard  me,  those  near  me  and  those 
under  my  care  and  charge.  Then  came  my 
one  original  mantra  of  a  prayer:  "Dear 
God,  let  there  be  no  death  under  my  sig- 
nature." 

And  there  was  none.  Neither  was 
there  any  injury  or  damage  that  I  can 
remember  in  the  five  years  during  which 
I  affixed  my  signature  to  hundreds  of 
safety  certifications  and  work  permits. 
Oil  spills?  Yes,  there  were  a  few.  Damage 
to  the  environment?  Yes,  there  was 
some.  Equipment  malfunction  does  hap- 
pen, although,  I  freely  admit,  never  too 
distant  from  human  negligence,  careless- 
ness or  stupidity.  But  as  for  the  real  pos- 
sibility of  my  own  negligence,  careless- 
ness and  stupidity  being  the  agency  for 
the  loss  of  life,  there  was  no  death  under 
my  signature.  God  had  faithfully 
answered  my  daily  plea. 

There  was  no  death  under  my  signature! 
Why  do  I  find  myself  repeating  that? 
Because  shortly  after  I  moved  to  The 
Netherlands  to  design  oil  refining  plants, 
there  was  a  fatal  accident  back  home, 
under  a  more  capable  and  experienced 
signatory.  Nothing  will  ever  convince 


Father: 

Ready  for  a  sabbatical?  Not  enough  time? 
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me  God  was  not  covering  me,  and  cover- 
ing for  me,  then. 

WHY   DOES  THIS  STILL  MATTER  to  me? 

Because  another  Good  Friday  has  come 
and  my  Lord's  death  still  falls  under  the 
signature  of  our  human  race.  Because  we 
still  authorize  injury  and  death  to  the  least 
of  our  sisters  and  brothers.  Day  after  day  I 
see  laborers  jack-hammering  away  on  our 
roadways  without  protective  gear,  or  mix- 
ing asphalt  without  any  breathing  appara- 
tus, or  clambering  up  heights  without  a 
safety  harness.  And  because  a  just  recom- 
pense has  yet  to  be  visited  upon  the  living 
and  the  dead  of  Bhopal  and  Mexico  City. 

Why  so  much  ado  over  a  signature? 
Because  jury  after  jury  and  judge  after  judge 
continue  to  affix  signatures  to  the  death  of 
both  guilty  and  innocent  in  capital  punish- 
ment cases.  Because  court  after  court  put  its 
stamp  to  the  time  and  manner  of  Terri 
Schiavo's  death.  And  because  God,  ever 
since  he  became  enfleshed  in  our  world  to 
be  unalterably  associated  with  the  human 
family  by  a  bond  that  can  never  be  broken, 
desires  to  be  implicated  in  every  signature 
that  governs  human  affairs.  Never  mind 
that  energy  markets  do  not.  0 
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As  Not  Seen  on 
the  Nightly 

News 

A  Hundred  and  One 
Days 

By  Asne  Seierstad 

Translated  by  Ingrid  Christophersen 

Basic  Books.  32 lp  $22.95 
ISBN  0465016009 

In  the  early  spring  of  2003,  an  American 
daily  provided  its  readers  with  a  map 
depicting  the  battle  strategy  for  the  U.S.- 
led  invasion  of  Iraq.  The  visual  was  mem- 
orable in  its  simplicity.  An  arrow,  repre- 
senting the  U.S.  military  ground  convoy, 
swooped  upward  through  Iraq  from  the 
southern  border  of  Kuwait  and  pointed  to 
a  big,  bold  bull's-eye.  At  its  center: 
Baghdad.  Looking  at  the  map,  one  could 
almost  forget  that  the  Iraqi  capital,  identi- 
fied by  flat,  gray  markings,  is  home  to 
more  than  five  million  complex  and  dis- 
tinct human  beings. 

After  reading  Asne  Seierstad's  mes- 
merizing war  memoir,  you  won't  forget 
that  important  detail.  Written  from  the 
perspective  of  a  journalist  embedded 
among  Iraqis,  A  Hundred  and  One  Days 
paints  an  intimate  and  vivid  portrait  of 
Baghdad  under  siege. 

An  award -winning  Norwegian  corre- 
spondent, Seierstad  was  in  the  Iraqi  capital 
from  January  to  April  2003  as  a  freelance 
writer.  During  those  fateful  three  months, 
Iraqis  endured  the  final  weeks  of  a  repres- 
sive regime,  an  invasion  and  its  chaotic 
aftermath.  Seierstad  reports  on  all  these 
events,  ultimately  filing  stories  for  eight 
European  publications  and  several 
Scandinavian  radio  and  television  stations. 

In  her  more  than  10  years  as  a  war  cor- 
respondent, reporting  from  places  like 
China,  Chechyna,  Kosovo  and 
Afghanistan,  Seierstad  has  never  worked 
under  more  difficult  conditions.  In  prewar 
Iraq,  the  problem  is  elementary:  no  one 
says  what  they  think.  Then  the  bombs 
come  and  she  must  reckon  with  her  fears. 
A  compassionate  curiosity  keeps  her 
going.  What  do  people  say  after  the  dam 


Book  Reviews 

has  burst  and  the  government  minders 
have  gone? 

A  Hundred  and  One  Days  is  a  testament 
to  Seierstad's  stamina  for  seeking  out  the 
Iraqi  point  of  view.  The  book  includes  the 
voices  of  all  sorts  of  people — stockbrokers, 
booksellers,  a  gravedigger,  Saddam's 
favorite  portrait  artist,  a  Shia  cleric  and 
children.  Lots  of  children.  "The  truth 
about  the  war  in  Iraq  does  not  exist,"  she 
writes.  "Or  rather,  there  are  millions  of 
true  accounts  and  maybe  just  as  many 
lies."  As  a  journalist,  Sierstad  knew  her 
task  was  "not  to  judge,  predict,  or  analyze" 
but  "to  look,  ask,  and  report."  Her  advan- 
tage was  that  she  was  there.  Her  ears  were 
there.  Her  eyes  were  there.  Seierstad 
rightly  directs  her  gaze  to  ordinary  Iraqis 
and  in  so  doing  makes  real  a  city  that  for 
many  of  us  was  just  a  distant  target  in  a  far- 
away war. 

In  January  2003,  Baghdad  appears 
outwardly  calm  but  beleaguered.  "On  the 
surface  one  does  not  notice  the  dark  cloud 
of  dread  that  is  about  to  descend," 
Seierstad  writes.  Ancient  Baghdad  was 
designed  to  reflect  "the  elevated  radiance" 
of  the  Muslim  emperor,  Al  Mansour.  But 
today  the  city  is  like  any  Middle  Eastern 
metropolis:  "noisy,  pounding  and  fume- 
filled." 

Seierstad's  biggest  trial  is  negotiating 
access  to  ordinary  Iraqis.  Baghdad  is  not 
like  Saigon  during  the  Vietnam  War 
where  press  credentials  were  easily 
obtained  ;md  the  primary  requirements 
for  "getting  the  story"  were  stamina  and 
reckless  courage.  In  Iraq,  journalists  are 
granted  10-day  visas  that  can  be  extended 
or  denied  at  the  caprice  of  bureaucrats 
working  in  the  Ministry  of  Information. 

The  Reviewers 

Claire  Shaeffer-Duffy  is  a  freelance  writer 
and  member  of  the  Saints  Francis  and 
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John  B.  Breslin,  S.J.,  will  be  the  visiting 
Wade  Professor  in  English  literature  at 
Marquette  University,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  for  the 
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"It  will  delight  readers  and  at  the  same 
time  encourage  and  inspire  them." 
-  ESTHER  DE  WAAL 

The  Wisdom  of 
the  Benedictine  Elders 

Thirty  of  America's  Oldest  Monks 
and  Nuns  Share  Their  Lives' 
Greatest  Moments 

MARK  W.  MCGINNIS 
Foreword  by  Joan  Chittister 

BlueBridge,  0-9742405-3-2  pb  $14.95 
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Ma*i  W.  Mc.Cn 
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"This  book  is  a 
wise  one.  May  it 
engender  in  all  of 
us  the  wisdom  to 
ask  what  we  are 
missing  . . .  the 
wisdom  of  age." 

-  JOAN  CHITTISTER 

"This  is  a  beautiful 
book  to  cherish." 

-  BENET  TVEDTEN 


Part  graceful  memoir,  part  sacred  legacy, 

this  is  a  vibrant  and  deeply  moving 
portrait  of  monastic  life  in  America  today. 
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Government  minders  must  accompany 
correspondents  to  monitor  and  translate 
interviews  and  reports.  To  travel  outside 
the  capital  or  to  enter  the  home  of  an  Iraqi 
requires  a  special  permit. 

In  prewar  Baghdad,  truth  is  elusive, 
but  Saddam  omnipresent.  His  image 
looms  on  public  buildings  and  dominates 
the  highly  orchestrated  television  news. 
His  words  are  parroted  by  those  the 
author  interviews.  Despite  the  constraints, 
Seierstad  persists  in  her  desire  to  capture 
the  mood  of  Iraqis  on  the  eve  of  a  catas- 
trophe. She  frequents  the  local  bazaar  and 
teashop,  petitions  to  visit  Iraqi  workplaces, 
grovels  for  visa  extensions  and  strains  to 
catch  the  confessions  furtively  given. 

"I  am  frightened  for  my  father,  who  is 
an  army  officer,  I  am  frightened  of  the 
bombs,  I  am  afraid  of  the  Shias  and  Kurds, 
and  the  secret  police,  I'm  frightened  of 
everything.  Sometimes  even  my  own 
shadow  frightens  me,"  whispers  the  artist 
Samir,  who,  despite  his  anxieties,  wants 
the  war. 

Unable  to  extend  her  visa  any  longer, 
Seierstad  is  exiled  to  Jordan  in  late 
February  but  in  early  March  returns  to 
Baghdad,  now  in  a  full-blown  state  of 
panic.  As  the  bombs  fall,  she  finds  herself 
in  the  excruciating  role  of  war  witness 
forced  to  report  on  two  market  massacres 
and  young  Ali,  who  after  a  missile  attack  is 
left  without  his  family  and  without  his 
arms.  "I  want  my  hands  back,"  he  says  to 
her.  "Can  I  have  my  hands  back?"  he  later 
asks  again. 

Seierstad,  author  of  the  best-selling 
book  The  Bookseller  of  Kabul,  is  an  exquisite 
storyteller.  This  book's  pacing,  defined  by 
the  impending  American  invasion,  is  one 
of  its  many  strengths.  Seierstad  writes  in 
present  tense  and  scatters  some  of  her 
wartime  articles  throughout  her  story, 
enhancing  its  riveting  immediacy. 

The  war  correspondent  Ward  Just 
once  said  of  the  late  Martha  Gelhorn's 
reporting  from  Vietnam  that  there  was 
"no  sap."  Her  "pieces  would  go  marching 
down  the  page,  one  sentence  after  anoth- 
er, and  at  the  end  of  it  you  realize  what  a 
horror  we  had  created.  You  saw  it  your- 
self. You  had  known  it  in  some  abstract 
way,  but  for  the  first  you  saw  it  with  preci- 
sion." 

The  same  might  be  said  of  Seierstad, 
who  describes  what  she  sees  with  a  dispas- 
sionate reverence  that  causes  us  to  think 


more  specifically  about  what  has  hap- 
pened to  the  Iraqi  people. 

Claire  Shaeffer-Duffy 
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Saturday  brings  Ian  McEwan's  novel  out- 
put to  a  neat  dozen;  with  one  exception, 
most  of  them  have  tended  toward  brevity 
rather  than  length.  I  have  read  almost  all 
of  them  and  consider  myself  a  fan. 
Ironically,  McEwan  received  the  Booker 
Prize  for  Amsterdam,  a  short  novel  of 
intrigue,  while  his  next  novel,  Atonement, 
was  acclaimed  as  his  masterpiece  to  date. 
It  is  a  powerful  story  of  family,  guilt  and 
redemption  spanning  several  decades  and 
a  world  war.  Sometimes  the  prize-givers 
jump  too  soon. 

McEwan's  latest  novel  is  in  some  ways 
more  reflective  of  his  earlier  work,  a 
tightly  written  story,  limited  to  a  single 
day  in  the  life  of  an  upper-middle-class 
London  family:  neurosurgeon-husband, 
lawyer-wife,  and  two  grown  children:  girl 
and  boy;  respectively,  a  recently  published 
poet  and  a  talented  young  musician.  Just 
listing  them  like  that  may  reveal  a  basic 
flaw:  everything  is  just  a  bit  too  perfect  for 
the  Perownes.  This  particular  Saturday 
finds  three  of  them  at  home,  with  the 
daughter  eagerly  expected  back  that 
evening. 

In  the  morning,  however,  a  chance 
event  sets  a  counterforce  in  motion  that 
will  affect  all  of  their  lives.  Henry 
Perowne  wakes  unusually  early  to  the 
sight  of  a  burning  aircraft  flying  over  his 
comfortable  home  on  the  way  to  an  emer- 
gency landing  at  Heathrow  airport.  A  few 
hours  later  Henry  finds  himself 
embroiled  in  an  accident  of  his  own,  a 
sideswipe  of  his  car  that  enrages  the  thugs 
in  the  offending  vehicle.  Henry  spots  the 
symptoms  of  a  degenerative  brain  condi- 
tion in  the  capo  and  skillfully  uses  the 
information  to  effect  his  escape  from  a 
likely  thrashing  with  the  suggestion  of 
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him,  and  so  he  does  with  appropriate  sur- 
gical bravura. 

By  this  time  the  pending  war  seems 
far  from  everybody's  mind,  and  its  link  to 
the  domestic  drama  more  than  a  little 
strained.  McEwan's  attempt  at  a  family 
romance  falls  a  bit  flat,  unfortunately, 


ent  is 
,  true  in 
c  exam- 
zy  (also 
)  mixed 
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would 
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ral  mis- 
behavior has  increased  and  diat  Ameri- 
cans today  use  crude  language  more  fre- 
quently than  they  used  to.  Having  proved 
those  changes,  he  would  also  have  to 
prove  that  there  are  no  other,  more  like- 
ly explanations  of  such  changes. 

I  find  it  interesting  that  the  author's 


list  of  changes  includes  crude  language 
alongside  sex  and  violence.  Four-letter 
words  are  not  sins;  they  harm  no  one. 
They  may  not  be  appropriate  in  some 
times  and  places,  but  the  Calvinist  horror 
over  them  is  hypocritical.  Do  American 
soldiers  in  Iraq  "curse"  more  than  those 
who  tought  in  Vietnam  or  in  the  World 
Wars  or  the  American  Revolution?  That 
is  most  unlikely.  As  one  who  grew  up  in  a 
very  Catholic  neighborhood  and  attend- 
ed a  parochial  school  in  the  1930's  and 
1940's,  I  can  testify  that  we  knew  all 
those  words  and  (some  of  us)  used  them 
even  in  the  schoolyard.  We  also  discussed 
sexual  matters  constantly,  with  perhaps 
somewhat  less  accuracy  than  would  be 
the  case  today.  Innocents  we  were  not. 

In  fact,  even  if  one  takes  into  account 
the  violence  ot  drug  traffickers,  violence 
in  American  society — though  still  uncon- 
scionably excessive — has  decreased  since 
the  baby  boomers  have  grown  out  of  the 
crime-prone  segment  of  their  life  cycle. 
Moreover,  there  is  no  evidence  that  there 
is  more  child  abuse  or  more  rape  than  in 
earlier  years;  there  is  certainly  more 
awareness,  more  outrage,  more  attempts 
to  defend  the  victims  or  the  potential  vic- 
tims, yes.  But  these  phenomena  would 
suggest  that  social  change  is  positive 
rather  than  not.  (There  was  an  abusing 
priest  who  visited  our  parish  back  in  the 
old  days,  too.) 

More  sex?  Perhaps  among  the  young 
and  among  the  unmarried,  and  among  the 
old.  A  more  likely  explanation,  however, 
would  suggest  that  availability  of  appro- 
priate drugs  to  fend  off  pregnancy  or  to 
keep  sexual  desire  alive  in  the  senior  years 
ought  to  be  considered  before  one  blames 
Hollywood.  My  impression  is  that  my 
generation  coped  with  the  violent  hor- 
mones of  adolescence  by  "petting"  instead 
of  engaging  in  intercourse.  Certainly  none 
of  the  studies  of  adult  sexual  behavior  sug- 
gest that  Americans  are  having  sex  more 
often  or  enjoying  it  more. 

My  colleague  Robert  Michael  devel- 
oped an  econometric  model  to  account  for 
the  increase  in  divorce  in  the  late  1970's, 
one  that  also  predicted  correcdy  when  the 
increase  would  level  off.  The  key  variables 
were  the  availability  of  jobs  and  of  fertility 
control  among  American  women. 

The  social  scientist  searches  for 
explanations  in  technology  before  he 
searches  for  sweeping  (and  deep,  to  use 
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horror  we  had  created.  You  saw  it  your- 
self. You  had  known  it  in  some  abstract 
way,  but  for  the  first  you  saw  it  with  preci- 
sion." 

The  same  might  be  said  of  Seierstad, 
who  describes  what  she  sees  with  a  dispas- 
sionate reverence  that  causes  us  to  think 
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embroiled  in  an  accident  of  his  own,  a 
sideswipe  of  his  car  that  enrages  the  thugs 
in  the  offending  vehicle.  Henry  spots  the 
symptoms  of  a  degenerative  brain  condi- 
tion in  the  capo  and  skillfully  uses  the 
information  to  effect  his  escape  from  a 
likely  thrashing  with  the  suggestion  of 
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possible  medical  help.  Hitchcock  fans  will 
be  on  the  qui  vive. 

But  McEwan  has  more  than  a  domes- 
tic imbroglio  in  mind.  He  sets  his  narra- 
tive to  coincide  with  London's  largest- 
ever  political  demonstration,  a  vast 
protest  against  Tony  Blair's  enthusiastic 
concurrence  in  George  W.  Bush's  deci- 
sion to  invade  Iraq.  Macrocosm  and 
microcosm  meet  in  Henry,  whose  own 
generally  pro-war  position  sharply  clashes 
with  that  of  his  daughter,  Daisy,  return- 
ing from  France  with  her  first  published 
volume  of  poetry  and  strong  antiwar  con- 
victions. Theo,  his  son,  remains  largely 
apolitical.  What  makes  things  all  the 
more  painful  for  Henry  is  that  his  own 
position  is  hardly  hardcore;  he  even  chal- 
lenges his  American  squash  partner,  Jay, 
who  thinks  the  only  moral  solution  is  to 
get  rid  of  Saddam  and  democratize  Iraq. 

The  party  Henry  has  organized  for 
the  evening  has  its  own  "political"  agen- 
da. Daisy  has  become  estranged  from  her 
poet  grandfather,  whose  sharp  needling 
has  long  since  alienated  his  son-in-law. 
The  disagreement  over  Iraq  has  only 
heightened  tensions.  And  then  just  as  his 
wife,  Rosalind,  returns  home  from  her 
long  day  of  law,  a  dark  shadow  follows. 
Baxter,  the  capo  from  the  morning  acci- 
dent, makes  his  inevitable  reappearance, 
knife  in  hand,  along  with  an  accomplice. 
The  melodramatic  note  swells. 

Daisy  is  forced  to  strip,  revealing  her 
pregnancy  to  all,  and  read  a  poem,  but 
instead  she  recites  from  memory 
Matthew  Arnold's  "Dover  Beach,"  equal- 
ly unknown  to  Baxter  and,  more  surpris- 
ingly, to  Henry,  despite  her  attempts  to 
educate  his  literary  tastes.  Baxter  takes  the 
bait,  however,  and  becomes  enraptured 
by  the  rich  sounds.  Henry  seizes  the 
moment  to  tempt  the  assailant  upstairs  to 
examine  his  offer  of  medical  help.  From 
there  it  is  only  a  matter  of  finding  the 
right  moment,  with  an  assist  from  Theo, 
to  topple  the  assailant,  whose  lieutenant 
once  again  has  left  in  disgust.  But  the  play 
requires  another  scene  to  redeem  Henry. 
Having  injured  Baxter,  he  must  now  heal 
him,  and  so  he  does  with  appropriate  sur- 
gical bravura. 

By  this  time  the  pending  war  seems 
far  from  everybody's  mind,  and  its  link  to 
the  domestic  drama  more  than  a  little 
strained.  McEwan's  attempt  at  a  family 
romance  falls  a  bit  flat,  unfortunately, 


though  he  does  succeed  admirably  in 
sketching  the  inner  world  of  a  first-class 
neurosurgeon.  John  B.  Breslin 
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The  argument  of  Over  the  Edge  is  spelled 
out  clearly  in  the  subtide:  the  media  (film, 
television,  computer  games),  driven  by 
advertisers  fixated  on  the  importance  of  an 
audience  of  youthful  consumers,  has 
changed  and  corrupted  American  culture. 
In  pushing  the  limits  to  attract  the 
younger  generation,  the  media  feature 
(kind  of )  explicit  sex,  violence  and  crude 
language.  Sexual  behavior,  violence  and 
the  use  of  crude  language  have  increased 
in  American  society.  Therefore  the  media 
and  the  advertisers  who  pay  the  bills  have 
changed  American  culture. 

Over  the  Edge  will  provide  useful 
homily  material  for  those  clerics,  of 
whatever  persuasion,  who  want  to 
denounce  the  media  and  the  con- 
sumerism, materialism,  commodifica- 
tion,  paganism,  secularism,  etc.,  etc.  of 
American  society.  And  Leo  Bogart,  a 
well-known  cultural  critic,  provides 
abundant  quotations  that  might  be  inte- 
grated into  such  homilies. 

Unfortunately,  his  argument  is 
almost  certainly  wrong  or,  at  best,  true  in 
a  very  limited  degree.  It  is  a  classic  exam- 
ple of  the  "good  old  days"  fallacy  (also 
known  as  "the  golden  age"  fallacy)  mixed 
with  the  post  hoc,  propter  hoc  fallacy.  To 
prove  his  argument,  Mr.  Bogart  would 
have  to  establish  that  violence  is  on  die 
rise  in  American  society,  that  sexual  mis- 
behavior has  increased  and  diat  Ameri- 
cans today  use  crude  language  more  fre- 
quently than  they  used  to.  Having  proved 
those  changes,  he  would  also  have  to 
prove  that  there  are  no  other,  more  like- 
ly explanations  of  such  changes. 

I  find  it  interesting  that  the  author's 


list  of  changes  includes  crude  language 
alongside  sex  and  violence.  Four-letter 
words  are  not  sins;  they  harm  no  one. 
They  may  not  be  appropriate  in  some 
times  and  places,  but  the  Calvinist  horror 
over  them  is  hypocritical.  Do  American 
soldiers  in  Iraq  "curse"  more  than  those 
who  fought  in  Vietnam  or  in  the  World 
Wars  or  the  American  Revolution?  That 
is  most  unlikely.  As  one  who  grew  up  in  a 
very  Catholic  neighborhood  and  attend- 
ed a  parochial  school  in  the  1930's  and 
1940's,  I  can  testify  that  we  knew  all 
those  words  and  (some  of  us)  used  them 
even  in  the  schoolyard.  We  also  discussed 
sexual  matters  constantly,  with  perhaps 
somewhat  less  accuracy  than  would  be 
the  case  today.  Innocents  we  were  not. 

In  fact,  even  if  one  takes  into  account 
the  violence  of  drug  traffickers,  violence 
in  American  society — though  still  uncon- 
scionably excessive — has  decreased  since 
the  baby  boomers  have  grown  out  of  the 
crime-prone  segment  of  their  life  cycle. 
Moreover,  there  is  no  evidence  that  there 
is  more  child  abuse  or  more  rape  than  in 
earlier  years;  there  is  certainly  more 
awareness,  more  outrage,  more  attempts 
to  defend  the  victims  or  the  potential  vic- 
tims, yes.  But  these  phenomena  would 
suggest  that  social  change  is  positive 
rather  than  not.  (There  was  an  abusing 
priest  who  visited  our  parish  back  in  the 
old  days,  too.) 

More  sex?  Perhaps  among  the  young 
and  among  the  unmarried,  and  among  the 
old.  A  more  likely  explanation,  however, 
would  suggest  that  availability  of  appro- 
priate drugs  to  fend  off  pregnancy  or  to 
keep  sexual  desire  alive  in  the  senior  years 
ought  to  be  considered  before  one  blames 
Hollywood.  My  impression  is  that  my 
generation  coped  with  the  violent  hor- 
mones of  adolescence  by  "petting"  instead 
of  engaging  in  intercourse.  Certainly  none 
of  the  studies  of  adult  sexual  behavior  sug- 
gest that  Americans  are  having  sex  more 
often  or  enjoying  it  more. 

My  colleague  Robert  Michael  devel- 
oped an  econometric  model  to  account  for 
the  increase  in  divorce  in  the  late  1970's, 
one  that  also  predicted  correcdy  when  the 
increase  would  level  off.  The  key  variables 
were  the  availability  of  jobs  and  of  fertility 
control  among  American  women. 

The  social  scientist  searches  for 
explanations  in  technology  before  he 
searches  for  sweeping  (and  deep,  to  use 
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Lost  Hours 

Horse  latitudes,  Mason  Dixon.  Tropic 
of  Cancer,  Antarctic  Circle,  Greenwich,  Equator, 

the  meridian  that  swallows  a  whole  day. 
Once  I  stood  on  such  a  line  of  time  in  the  town  j 

of  College  Corner,  Indiana.  Crossing  to  the  other 
side  of  the  street,  I  lost  an  hour  that  stepping  j 

back  restored.  I  thought  of  all  the  hours  lost 
by  the  one  who  sleeps  too  much,  the  one 

who  searches  for  something  misplaced, 
the  one  who  waits  at  the  bedside  of  the  dying. 

Hours  mass  like  crows  in  the  fields. 
One  hour  of  need,  the  hour  of  glory, 

rush  hour,  our  finest  hour,  hour  by  hour, 
keeping  early  hours,  our  final  hour, 

the  hour  has  come,  man  of  the  hour, 
zero  hour,  in  the  wee  hours,  canonical  hours, 

now  is  the  hour,  eleventh  hour,  after  hours, 
now  and  at  the  hour  of  our  death  amen. 


one  of  Mr.  Bogart's  favorite  words)  cultur- 
al change.  Evidence  that  TV  addiction 
leads  to  violence  and/or  sex — holding 
constant  the  relevant  psychological  vari- 
ables— is  hard  to  come  by.  The  sexual 
hormones  of  adolescence  and  the  testos- 
terone-driven male  propensity  to  settle  an 
argument  with  a  fight  have  always  been 
with  us,  designed  as  they  are  to  keep  the 
species  in  existence. 

I  do  not  propose  to  defend  the  media. 
Such  creations  as  "The  Sopranos,"  "Sex 
and  the  City"  and  the  carefully  crafted 
"reality"  shows  are  disgraceful.  Parents 
have  every  right  to  protect  their  children 
from  such  programming.  However,  if  they 
are  worried  about  sex,  violence  and  four- 
letter  words,  the  best  education  is  parental 
good  example,  perhaps  the  only  one  that 
really  works. 

One  should  also  consider  the  positive 
changes  in  American  culture:  decline  in 
racial  discrimination,  more  tolerance  for 
homosexuals,  more  opposition  to  war 
(not  enough,  alas),  more  respect  for  the 
rights  of  women,  more  concern  for  civil 
liberties  (except  in  the  present  administra- 
tion), greater  inclination  to  volunteer  ser- 
vice (the  highest  in  the  world),  larger 
charitable  donations  (except  among 
Catholics). 

Mr.  Bogart  writes  smoothly,  so 
smoothly  that  one  can  readily  be  taken  in 
by  his  argument  that  the  media  are 
responsible  for  the  alleged  deterioration 
of  American  culture  since  the  "good  old 
days."  The  golden  age  fallacy  is  always 
seductive,  but  it  usually  isn't  true. 

It  could  be  that  this  is  a  better  time 
than  the  era  between  1935  and  1950. 
Perhaps  these  are  the  good  old  days.  My 
contemporaries  generally  disagree.  But 
that's  because  they  have  poor  memories 
for  what  it  was  like  when  we  were  young. 

Andrew  M.  Greeley 


Sarah  Brown  Weitzman 


SARAH  BROWN  weitzman,  has  published  in  Poet  Lore,  American 
Writing,  Mid-American  Review  and  Wisconsin  Review.  Her  book  of 
•  3ms,  Never  Far  From  Flesh,  was  published  by  Pure  Heart 
Press  in  2004. 
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Classifieds 

Education 

DOCTOR  OF  MINISTRY,  concentration  in  theolog- 
ical reflection  as  transformative.  Six  quarters  of 
Tuesday  course  work  plus  thesis  project. 
Accredited.  University  of  Saint  Mary  of  the 
Lake/Mundelein  Seminary,  Mundelein,  IL 
60060.  Classes  begin  September  2006.  Apply 
now.  (M.Div.  or  equivalent  required.)  Contact 
Rev.  Raymond  J.  Webb,  Academic  Dean:  Ph: 
(847)  970-4802;  e-mail:  rwebb@usml.edu;  Web 
site:  www.usml.edu. 

Institute 

CASAGRANDE  INTERFAITH  INSTITUTE,  October 
28-30,  2005.  Theme— MORAL  VALUES 
viewed  from  Buddhist,  Christian,  Jewish  and 
Muslim  perspectives.  Wisdom  House,  Litchfield, 
Conn.  (860)  567-3163;  e-mail:  programs@wis- 
domhouse.org;  Web  site:  www.wisdomhouse.org. 

Music 

BEST-SELLING  religious,  sacred,  contemporary 
and  classical  music  on  CD  at  www.america- 
magazine.org/Musicstore.cfin. 

Parish  Missions 

INSPIRING,  DYNAMIC  PREACHING.  Parish  mis- 
sions, faculty  in-service,  retreats  for  religious. 
Web  site:  www.sabbathretreats.org. 

Positions 

CATHOLIC  CHARITIES  DIRECTOR,  Spokane, 
Wash.  The  Diocesan  Director  of  Catholic 
Charities  oversees  the  provision  of  social  services 
in  the  13  counties  of  eastern  Washington. 
Catholic  Charities — Spokane  administers  1 5  pro- 
grams which  provide  food,  shelter,  child  care, 
housing,  clothing,  education,  counseling  and  sup- 
port to  those  in  need,  regardless  of  creed.  Catholic 
Charities  employs  150  people  and  has  an  annual 
budget  of  Si  1  million. 

Minimum  qualifications  include  an  M.S.W.  or 
equivalent  degree,  at  least  5  years  of  successful 
leadership  in  multidisciplined  human  service 
agency,  computer  competency,  demonstrated 
administrative,  fund-raising,  organizational  and 
interpersonal  skills,  commitment  to  social  teach- 
ings of  the  Catholic  Church  and  active  participa- 
tion in  a  Catholic  faith  community.  Job  descrip- 
tion available  on  our  Web  site,  catholicchari- 
tiesspokane.org.  Send  resume  and  letter  of  inter- 
est to:  ashamblin@dioceseofspokane.org,  or  Angi 
Shamblin,  Catholic  Charities,  P.O.  Box  1453, 
Spokane,  WA  99210. 

DIRECTOR  OF  EVANGELIZATION  AND  WORSHIP. 

This  full-time  position  provides  leadership  and 
direction  for  a  comprehensive  approach  to  deliv- 
ery of  parish  and  diocesan  services  in  the  areas  of 
evangelization  in  the  Green  Bay  Diocese. 
Responsible  for  assessing  the  spiritual  needs  of  the 
diocese,  acting  as  liaison  in  matters  of  evangeliza- 
tion and  worship,  strengthening  ministry  to 
youth,  overseeing  development  of  worship  and 


spirituality  programs,  campus  ministry  and  retreat 
center  operations,  and  implementing  an  R.C.I.A. 
program. 

Ideal  candidate  has  a  master's  degree  or 
equivalent  in  theology,  ministry,  worship  or  relat- 
ed field  and  a  minimum  of  five  to  eight  years' 
experience  relating  to  parish  ministry.  Must  be  a 
practicing  Catholic  and  possess  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  principles  and  practices  of  Catholic 
ecclesial  life  and  structure. 

If  interested,  please  send  resume  to:  Cathy 
Larson,  Director  of  Human  Resources,  P.O.  Box 
23825,  Green  Bay,  WI  54305-3825;  or  e-mail 
resume  to:  humanresources@gbdioc.org,  by  July 
15,  2005.  Please  do  not  apply  in  person. 

PRINCIPAL.  St.  Patrick's  School,  a  Pre  K-8 
parochial  school  in  Portland,  Maine,  is  seeking  a 


strong,  dynamic  leader  to  take  our  200-student 
school  to  the  next  level.  Master's  in  educational 
administration  as  well  as  a  commitment  to  chil- 
dren and  the  social  justice  teachings  of  die  church 
required.  Please  send  resume  to:  Principal  Search 
Committee,  St.  Patrick's  Parish,  1342  Congress 
Street,  Portland,  ME  04102;  Ph:  (207)  772-6325; 
e-mail:  stpatric@maine.rr.com;  Web  site: 
www.stpatricksofiiortland.com. 

SYSTEMATICS       THEOLOGY  PROFESSOR. 

Washington  Theological  Union,  a  Roman 
Catholic  graduate  school  of  theology  and  min- 
istry, announces  a  full-time  position  in  the  field  of 
systematic  theology  beginning  fall  2006. 
Applicant  should  be  someone  well  versed  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  tradition,  possess  a  doctorate  in 


VISION  STATEMENT 
Diocese  of  San  Bernardino 

"WE,  THE  CHURCH  OF  SAN  BERNARDINO,  ARE  A  COMMUNITY  OF 
BELIEVERS  IN  JESUS  THE  CHRIST,  CALLED  TO  IMPACT  FAMILY, 
NEIGHBORHOOD,  AND  SOCIETY  WITH  THE  GOSPEL 
SO  THAT  PEOPLE'S  LIVES  ARE  FILLED  WITH  HOPE." 

PASTORAL  COORDINATOR 
Diocese  of  San  Bernardino 

The  Diocese  of  San  Bernardino,  the  fastest  growing  two  county  diocese  in  the 
United  States  with  over  a  million  Catholics  is  now  accepting  resumes  and 
inquiries  for  the  position  of  Ministry  of  Pastoral  Coordinator.  The  Pastoral 
Coordinator  provides  for  the  overall  coordination,  administration  and  steward- 
ship of  a  parish  including  the  coordination  of  religious  formation,  education, 
liturgy  and  sacramental  preparation,  community  development,  social  justice 
and  social  service  requirements.  Qualifications  include  the  following: 
Practicing  Catholic  committed  to  Vatican  II  spirituality,  MA  or  equivalent  in 
Pastoral  Studies,  Theology  or  related  field,  ministry-related  experience  in  a 
parish  setting  including  extensive  staff  development  experience,  strong  collab- 
oration skills  in  a  fast-paced,  Catholic,  growth-oriented  environment,  working 
especially  with  priests,  deacons,  other  staff  members  and  parishioners.  The 
qualified  candidate  must  possess  the  gifts  to  be  an  active,  effective  coordinator 
in  a  richly  diverse,  multi-cultural  population.  Bi-lingual/bi-literate 
English/Spanish  preferred.  Please  refer  to  the  Diocese  of  San  Bernardino  web 
site,  Employment  Section  at:  www.sbdiocese.org  for  a  complete  job  descrip- 
tion and  preliminary  application  information.  Please  download  the  information, 
complete  the  forms  requested  and  mail  to:  Diocese  of  San  Bernardino,  1201  E. 
Highland  Ave.,  San  Bernardino,  CA  92404,  Attention:  Director  of  Human 
Resources;  Fax:  (909)  475-5173,  e-mail:  vturner@sbdiocese.org. 
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systematic  or  historical  theology  and  be  able  to 
teach  graduate  courses  to  graduate  students 
preparing  for  ordained  and  lay  ministry. 
Preference  given  to  applicants  with  demonstrat- 
ed excellence  in  teaching;  rank  and  duration  are 
open.  Send  letter  of  application  and  curriculum 
vitae  to:  Dean's  Office,  Washington 
Theological  Union,  6896  Laurel  St.,  NAY., 
Washington,  DC  20012.  Application  deadline: 
Sept.  15,  2005;  e-mail:  korba@wtu.edu;  Web 
site:  www.wtu.edu. 

Retreat 

BETHANY  RETREAT  HOUSE,  East  Chicago,  Ind., 
offers  private  and  individually  directed  silent 
retreats,  including  30-days,  year-round  in  a 
prayerful  home  setting.  Contact  Joyce  Diltz, 
P.H.J.C.:  Ph:  (219)  398-5047;  e-mail:  betha- 
nyrh@sbcglobal.net;  Web  site:  www.bethany- 
retreathouse.org. 


Wills 

Please  remember  America  in  your  will.  Our ! 
legal  title  is:  America  Press  Inc.,  106  West  56th 
Street,  New  York,  NY  10019. 

AMERICA  CLASSIFIED.  Classified  advertisements  are 
accepted  for  publication  in  either  the  print  version  of 
America  or  at  our  Web  site:  http://www.a?nerica- 
magazine.  org/notices.  cfin.  Ten-word  minimum. 
Rates  are  per  word/per  issue.  1-5  times:  $1.32;  6-11 
times:  $1.21;  12-23  times:  $1.16;  24-41  times: 
$1.10;  42  times  or  more:  $1.05.  You  may  combine 
print  and  Web  ad  insertions  to  take  advantage  of  our 
frequency  discounts.  Ads  may  be  submitted  by  e-mail 
to:  ads@avm-icamagazme.org;  by  fax  to  (92$)  222- 
2101;  by  postal  mail  to:  Classified  Department, 
America,  106  West  56th  St.,  New  York,  NY  10019. 
We  do  not  accept  ad  copy  ova-  the  phone.  Masta-Card 
and  Visa  accepted.  For  more  information  call:  (212) 
515-0102. 


Changing  majors  for  the  fifth  time? 
Give  your  favorite  college  student 
some  guidance. 


Give  them  America 
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"I  can  think  of  no 
better  guide  through 
the  changing  religious 
landscape  than 
Phyllis  Tickle." 

-Alan  Jones,  Dean  of  Grace 
Cathedral,  San  Francisco, 
author  of  Reimagining  Christianity 


As  Publishers  Weekly's,  religion 
editor,  Phyllis  Tickle  witnessed 
history:  a  twelve-year  period 
from  1992  to  2004  she 
believes  is  as  significant  as  the 
Reformation.  Prayer  Is  a  Place 
intertwines  the  story  of  Tickle's 
remarkable  career  and  spiritual 
journey  with  that  of  America's 
explosion  of  interest  in 
everything  from  world  religions 
to  New  Age  philosophy. 

Tv  TV-.  K1  A       Available  wherever  books  are  sold 
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Letters 


Many  Best  Years 

I  have  read  America  for  more  than 
half  a  century.  It  has  always  been  an 
excellent  journal  of  opinion  and  many 
of  its  best  years  were  under  the  editor- 
ship of  Thomas  J.  Reese,  SJ.  Father 
Reese  is  an  extraordinarily  balanced, 
well-informed,  faithful  priest  and 
Catholic  leader,  and  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  him  for  the  last 
10  years. 

Tens  of  millions  of  Americans  had 
the  opportunity  to  see  Father  Reese  at 
work  during  the  extended  period  of 
television  coverage  from  the  end  of 
one  papacy  to  the  beginning  of  anoth- 
er. The  timing  of  his  departure  could 
not  have  been  worse! 

The  Jesuits  can  be  wonderfully 
proud  of  Father  Reese  and  America. 
May  God  continue  to  bless  your  great 
work.  Onward  through  the  fog. 

(Most  Rev.)  John  McCarthy 
Bishop  Emeritus 
Austin,  Tex. 

Glacial  Movement 

Please  allow  me  to  add  a  postscript  to 
the  column  by  James  T.  Keane,  S.J. 
(5/30).  Choosing  the  name  America 
for  a  weekly  in  1909  on  the  heels  of 
The  New  York  Review's  ceasing  pub- 
lication in  1908,  whether  courageous 
or  naive,  had  to  be  interpreted  in 
Rome  as  an  act  of  defiance.  In  1896 
Pope  Leo  XIII  fired  Bishop  John  J. 
Keane,  the  first  rector  of  The  Catholic 
University  of  America.  Among  the 
newspaper  accounts  of  the  day,  The 
Springfield  Republican  wrote,  "The 
inevitable  inference  in  American 
minds  is  not  that  this  is  a  case  of  a 
church  principle  of  'rotation  in  office' 
but  that  Bishop  Keane  has  been  a  tri- 
fle too  American — somewhat  too  will- 


To  send  a  letter  to  the  editor  we  recommend 
using  the  link  that  appears  at  the  bottom  of 
articles  on  America's  Web  site,  www.america- 
magazine.org.  This  allows  us  to  consider  your 
letter  for  publication  in  both  print  and  online 
versions  of  the  magazine.  Letters  should  be 
as  brief  as  possible  and  include  the  writer's 
name,  postal  address  and  daytime  phone 
number.  Letters  may  also  be  sent  to  Ameri- 
ca's editorial  office  (address  on  page  2)  or  by 
e-mail  to:  letters@americamagazine.org.  Let- 
ters may  be  edited  for  length  and  clarity. 


ing  to  affiliate  in  a  degree  with  other 
Christians,  somewhat  too  Catholic  to 
be  Roman  Catholic..."  (Springfield 
Republican,  Oct  5,  1896).  While  Pope 
Leo  seems  to  have  been  obsessed  with 
concerns  about  "Americanism"  during 
most  of  his  pontificate,  there  is  a 
redeeming  counterbalance  in  his 
encyclical  Rerum  Novarinn  in  1891, 
which  is  a  foundational  teaching  about 
the  rights  and  dignity  of  labor.  Our 
church  is  one  of  tradition,  both  good 
and  bad.  Our  solace  is  that  while  the 
Holy  Spirit  seems  to  move  glacially, 
the  movement  is  always  forward,  inex- 
orably forward. 

Ernest  C.  Raskauskas 
Potomac,  Md. 

Some  Comfort 

Your  editorial,  "Speaking  the  Truth  in 
Love,"  (6/20)  is  a  statement  that  need- 
ed to  be  made,  and  it  brought,  I  think, 
some  clarity  regarding  the  meaning  of 
fidelity,  although  my  first  reading  of 
the  editorial  did  not  bring  me  to  that 
conclusion. 

The  editorial  speaks  of  continuing 
"to  carry  out  our  mission  with  fidelity 
to  the  Petrine  office,  to  Pope  Benedict 
XVI  and  to  his  fellow  bishops."  This 
line  caused  me  to  pause.  Whenever  I 
read  something  that  appears  to  imply 
that  fidelity  to  a  pope  or  a  bishop  can 


be  equated  to  fidelity  to  the  Lord,  I 
become  very  uneasy.  The  Catholic 
hierarchy  has  impressed  upon  the  faith- 
ful for  some  time,  at  least  since  the 
reform  of  Pope  Gregory  VII  in  the 
1 1  th  century,  that  the  voice  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  mediated  through  the 
pope;  ergo,  to  be  faithful  Catholics 
requires  fidelity  to  the  pope,  now 
Benedict  XVI.  I  have  never  bought  into 
that  theology,  and  I  think  it  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  authentic  faith,  since 
many  of  the  utterances  that  have  come 
from  popes  and  bishops  have  seemed  to 
be  no  more  than  opinions,  judgments 
neither  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit  or 
the  good  sense  that  comes  from  a  seri- 
ous study  of  theology. 

But  the  editorial  quickly  balances 
this  fidelity  to  the  Petrine  office  with  a 
quote  from  Pope  John  Paul  II:  "Let  us 
listen  to  what  all  the  faithful  say, 
because  in  every  one  of  them  the  Spirit 
of  God  breathes."  That  brought  me 
some  comfort.  The  editorial  staff  of 
America  is,  I  believe,  assuring  us  that 
when  it  comes  to  mediating  the  Holy 
Spirit,  they  do  not  believe  that  the 
pope  or  the  bishops  are  the  only  medi- 
ators of  the  Spirit,  that  voices  other 
than  those  of  the  hierarchy  merit  atten- 
tion and  that  we  will  be  allowed  to  hear 
those  voices  in  the  pages  of  America- 
Robert  Stewart 
Chantilly,  Va. 
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The  Word 

What  a  Wonderful 
World ! 

Fifteenth  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (A),  July  10,  2005 

Readings:  Is  55:10-11;  Ps  65:10-14;  Rom  8:18-23;  Mt  13:1-23 

Creation  awaits  with  eager  expectation  (Rom  8:19) 


I  see  trees  of  green,  red  roses  too, 
I  see  them  bloom  for  me  and  you... 
I  see  skies  of  blue  and  clouds  of  white, 
the  bright  blessed  day,  the  dark 

sacred  night... 
And  I  think  to  myself,  what  a 

wonderful  world! 

SEVERAL  DECADES  AGO,  the  jazz 
musician  Louis  Armstrong  was 
inspired  by  the  magnificence  of  the 
natural  world  as  he  sang  of  the  ten- 
derness of  human  love.  The  biblical 
authors  of  today's  readings  were  also 

dianne  bergant,  c.s.a.,  is  professor  of  bib- 
lical studies  at  Catholic  Theological  Union 
in  Chicago. 


enthralled  by  the  beauty  of  the  world. 
They  employed  natural  imagery  to  speak 
of  God  and  the  things  of  God.  Isaiah  was 
in  awe  of  the  fructifying  potential  of  the 
rain  as  he  sang  the  praises  of  God's  word. 
The  psalmist  painted  scenes  of  the  life- 
giving  world  when  proclaiming  the  glories 
of  salvation.  Paul  likened  our  longing  for 
redemption  to  creation's  struggle  to  bring 
forth  new  life.  Finally,  Jesus  compared 
various  degrees  of  openness  to  the  word  of 
God  with  different  kinds  of  ground.  The 
natural  world  does  indeed  lend  itself  to 
lessons  about  God. 

How  does  this  imagery  work? 
Metaphors  point  to  a  common  character- 
istic possessed  by  two  very  different  reali- 
ties. For  example,  we  may  not  understand 


how  God's  word  will  take  root  in  our  lives, 
but  we  do  experience  rainfall  and  the  nat- 
ural abundance  that  it  yields,  and  we  know 
the  difference  between  good  soil  and  land 
that  produces  only  thorns.  It  is  because  we 
are  so  familiar  with  natural  creation  that 
we  are  able  to  understand  metaphors  like 
these  that  speak  of  the  things  of  God. 

The  marvelous  cycle  of  rainfall,  evap- 
oration and  then  atmospheric  condensa- 
tion is  an  apt  image  of  the  indefatigable 
power  of  God's  word,  as  found  in  the  first 
reading:  "My  word  shall  not  return  to  me 
void."  The  life-giving  potential  of  that 
same  word  is  captured  in  Jesus'  parable  as 
well.  However,  there  the  focus  is  on  our 


Born  Again 

Though  educated  by  the  Sisters,  Servants 
of  the  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary,  dioce- 
san priests  and  Jesuits,  my  faith  has  been 
shaken  often  over  my  60  years  as  I  have 
struggled  to  be  honest  with  myself  and 
others.  Your  editorial,  "Speaking  the 
Truth  in  Love,"  restored  my  faith  and 
reinforced  my  conviction  to  continue 
thinking  and  speaking  the  truth  as  I  see 
it.  Some  claim,  wrongly,  that  the 
Catholic  faith  requires  lockstep  agree- 
ment with  old  ideas.  Some  of  those  ideas 
were  originally  developed  by  men  who 
lacked  the  confidence  and  dispassionate 
committment  to  honesty  that  many  of  us 
have  absorbed  from  America  and  the 
best  thinkers,  teachers  and  writers  of  our 
Roman  Catholic  faith  tradition.  After 
reading  your  editorial,  gentlemen,  I  feel 
truly  "bom  again"  in  the  one  true  faith. 

James  P.  Cooney 
Harleysville,  Pa. 

No  Bodyguards 

A  hundred  years  ago  our  ideas  about  the 


truth  took  a  relentless  beating  (6/20). 
Freud  peeked  rudely  under  our  civilized 
gowns  of  reason,  Einstein  upended  our 
"common  sense"  about  the  universe,  and 
World  War  I  sank  naive  positivism  faster 
than  the  Titanic.  For  many,  Auschwitz 
and  Hiroshima  settled  the  issue  for  good: 
truth  itself,  like  Nietzsche's  God,  was 
dead.  Only  power  remained. 

The  result  among  the  educated  elite 
was  a  kind  of  undeclared  civil  war  of  rela- 
tivism. The  left  openly  renounced  tran- 
scendent truth,  attempting  a  shaky  new 
compromise  for  egalitarianism  based  on 
social  science  and  personal  fulfillment. 
Postmodernism  and  identity  politics  are 
the  paltry  end  results.  On  the  right,  a 
growing  number  of  thinkers  and  activists 
privately  conceded  the  absence  of  truth, 
but  anticipated  toxic  consequences  for 
the  growing  awareness  of  meaningless- 
ness  among  ordinary  people.  Would  the 
ignorant  masses,  once  robbed  of  their 
essential  illusions,  endure  menial  labor  or 
die  to  protect  the  empire?  In  the  end  we 
would  surely  disintegrate  or  be  destroyed. 


The  right's  smug  solution  was  the  "noble 
lie"  of  neoconservatism.  Ordinary  peo- 
ple need  a  nationalist-religious  mytholo- 
gy. The  solemn  obligation  of  the  ruling 
class  is  to  produce  it  for  them. 

For  now,  the  neoconservatives  have 
won  this  civil  war  in  the  United  States, 
and  we  are  moving  perilously  close  to  a 
real,  homegrown  dictatorship  of  rela- 
tivism. As  Christians,  we  must  resist, 
beginning  with  an  unashamed  confession 
of  faith  in  the  power  of  the  truth  and  an 
unequivocal  rejection  of  the  truth  of 
power.  When  we  resort  to  force  of  any 
sort — whether  violence  or  censorship  or 
authoritarianism — we  tacitly  betray  our 
fear  that  our  faith  is  indeed  just  one  ide- 
ology among  many,  and,  in  the  name  of 
"orthodoxy,"  we  pour  gasoline  on  the 
very  flames  of  relativism  we  would  claim 
to  douse.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  our  master 
and  teacher,  not  some  fragile  treasure  in 
our  pocket.  Our  Lord  needs  no  body- 
guards. This  is  his  power  and  our  hope. 

Matthew  Briggs 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
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Nothing  Is  Perfect 

Sixteenth  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (A),  July  17,  2005 

Readings:  Wis  12:13,  16-19;  Ps  86:5-6,  9-10,  15-16;  Rom  8:26-27;  Mt  13:24-43 
You,  O  Lord,  a  re  good  and  forgiving  (Ps  86:5) 


openness  to  that  potential.  The  30-,  60-  or 
100-fold  yield  of  rich  soil  mentioned  in 
the  Gospel  is  depicted  in  the  responsorial 
psalm. 

But  there  must  be  a  common  charac- 
teristic for  the  metaphor  to  be  meaningful. 
How  will  we  speak  of  God  if  our  world  no 
longer  corresponds  with  divine  attributes? 
Would  Isaiah  compare  God's  word  with 
acid  rain?  How  would  the  psalmist  praise 
God  if  the  earth  were  unable  to  bring 
forth  healthful  food?  Would  Jesus'  sower 
cast  the  seed  onto  land  that  is  polluted? 
Today  we  have  to  wonder:  Is  creation 
groaning  with  the  labor  pangs  of  new  life, 
as  Paul  suggested,  or  with  the  burden  of 
contamination? 

These  readings  should  remind  us  that 
we  are  natural  creatures  and  that  every- 
thing about  us  is  a  part  of  the  natural 
world  or  is  mediated  to  us  through  it,  even 
our  understanding  of  God.  The  world  is 
not  ours;  we  only  hold  it  in  trust.  Like  the 
rest  of  its  living  creatures,  we  are  depen- 
dent on  the  rain.  We  come  from  the  earth 
as  from  a  mother,  and  we  are  nourished 
from  this  same  source  of  life.  These  read- 
ings remind  us  that  it  is  truly  a  wonderful 
world! 


To  New  Life 

I  wish  to  comment  on  "The  Legacy  of 
the  Schiavo  Case,"  by  Thomas  A. 
Shannon  (6/6)."  I  graduated  from  medi- 
cal school  in  1966.  It  is  God's  grace  and 
my  privilege  to  be  present  as  people  pass 
through  death  to  their  new  life  with 
God.  Because  I  have  had  these  experi- 
ences with  God's  grace  and  through 
these  deaths,  I  now  know  with  my  heart 
what  my  father  was  praying  for  when,  as 
he  told  me,  he  prayed  through  St.  Joseph 
each  day  for  a  "happy  death."  As  a  child 
and  young  woman  I  did  not  know. 
Prolonging  dying  is  not  the  answer,  as 
your  article  so  eloquently  in  ethical  and 
technical  language  points  out.  Many 
patients  are  more  afraid,  not  of  death, 
but  of  unnecessarily  prolonged  dying. 
Thank  you  for  this  article. 

Mary  Margaret  Flynn,  M.D. 
San  Carlos,  Calif. 


ONE  OF  THE  GREAT  disap- 
pointments of  my  life  was  the 
painful  realization  that  every 
religious  group  to  which  I 
belong  is  imperfect.  This  should  not  have 
surprised  me.  Religious  or  not,  each  group 
is  made  up  of  limited  human  beings.  Still, 
idealistic  as  I  was,  I  expected  more  of  reli- 
gious people.  But  then,  what  right  did  I 
have  to  point  a  finger  at  others?  My  own 
limitations  should  have  given  me  some 
insight  into  this  matter. 

I  am  not  the  only  person  who  has  been 
disappointed  in  this  way.  We  all  know 
good,  sincere  people  who  have  left  the 
church  because  they  are  disappointed  with 
some  of  its  members.  They  are  offended 
by  poor  liturgies  or  uninspiring  preaching; 
they  can  no  longer  abide  the  sexism  or 
racism  that  grips  so  many;  they  are  disillu- 
sioned by  the  disregard  of  the  privileged 
for  the  vulnerable  and  needy  of  the  world; 
they  are  horrified  by  the  abuse  of  power 
and  authority.  They  maintain  that  the 
church  should  be  above  such  misconduct. 

There  certainly  are  many  people  with- 
in the  church  who  stand  in  opposition  to 
such  evils  and  who  do  what  they  can  to 
eliminate  them.  Still,  the  church  is  not 
perfect;  nothing  made  up  of  limited 
human  beings  is.  And  in  our  own  ways,  we 
all  contribute  to  this  lack  of  perfection. 
This  is  no  excuse  for  wrongdoing;  it  is 
simply  a  statement  of  fact.  The  church  is 
"already  but  not  yet"  holy. 

Jesus  was  well  aware  of  this  condition. 
We  see  this  in  the  parable  of  today's 
Gospel.  The  field  (the  church)  contains 
both  wheat  and  weeds.  Our  inclination 
might  be  to  rid  that  field  of  those  we  con- 
sider undesirable.  Jesus  insists:  No!  In  our 
zeal  to  uproot  what  is  bad,  we  mighr 
uproot  what  is  good.  Besides,  who  deter- 


mines which  is  which?  Dishonorable  peo- 
ple have  often  been  thought  to  be  righ- 
teous, while  the  truly  righteous  have  been 
overlooked.  Furthermore,  there  is  always 
the  possibility  of  conversion.  In  the  mean- 
time, we  belong  to  a  church  that  is  an 
assemblage  of  sinners,  ourselves  among 
them. 

The  Gospel  further  suggests  ways  of 
living  in  the  church  with  other  limited 
people.  The  parable  of  the  mustard  seed 
teaches  us  to  overcome  our  gender,  racial, 
ethnic,  economic  and  any  other  biases  in 
order  to  make  room  for  all  people.  The 
parable  of  the  yeast  prompts  us  to  lose 
ourselves  in  order  that  the  community 
may  be  transformed  into  something  that  is 
life-giving. 

It  is  precisely  through  the  give-and- 
take  of  life  with  other  selfish,  inconsider- 
ate sinners  that  we  learn  to  be  patient  and 
understanding,  tolerant  and  forgiving.  We 
need  not  be  merely  offended  by  each 
other;  we  can  also  be  encouraged  and 
inspired.  Today's  reading  from  Wisdom 
reminds  us  that  we  are  God's  people,  and 
it  is  God's  church.  With  the  responsorial 
psalm  we  acknowledge  that  our  God  is 
good  and  forgiving.  This  same  God  has 
gathered  sinners  together  into  a  church 
where  we  can  become  holy,  even  though 
we  may  not  be  there  yet. 

Dianne  Bergant 

Praying  With  Scripture 

•  Spend  some  time  absorbing  the 
beauty  of  the  natural  world,  and  thank 

God  for  it. 

•  Choose  one  concrete  action  that 
i  light  enhance  your  environment. 

•  What  are  you  doing  to  make  the 
church  holier? 
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Tom  REESE  was  almost  always  on  the 
phone.  As  editor  in  chief  of 
America,  his  job  mainly  entailed 
reviewing  manuscripts,  editing  arti- 
cles and  proofreading  galleys.  In  the  midst  of 
these  duties,  he  also  spent  time,  like  any  good 
editor,  puzzling  over  ways  to  boost  circula- 
tion and  improve  the  magazine.  (Readers  will 
notice,  for  example,  this  week's  redesigned 
Table  of  Contents,  a  project  Tom  had  over- 
seen for  the  last  few  months.)  But  much  of 
the  time,  Tom  could  be  found  in  his  office, 
his  sneakered  feet  propped  on  the  desk,  talk- 
ing to  a  harried  reporter  on  deadline  and 
patiently  explaining,  say,  the  difference 
between  a  cardinal  and  bishop,  or  defining 
the  meaning  of  the  word  "dicastery." 

He  will  be  sorely  missed,  then,  not  simply 
by  the  editors,  staff  and  readers  of  America 
magazine,  but  by  legions  of  journalists,  quite 
literally  across  the  world.  A  few  days  after  the 

announcement  of  ,  

Tom's  resigna- 
tion, Archbishop 
William  Levada 


Of  Many  Things 


job  to  explain  both  simple  and  arcane  con- 
cepts to  reporters  who  are  sometimes  new  to 
the  religion  beat.  A  few  years  ago,  I  asked 
Tom  why  he  thought  reporters  called  upon 
him  so  frequently.  Weren't  there  other 
experts  as  knowledgeable  as  he  was?  He 
laughed  and  said,  "But  I  return  their  calls!" 

Ironically,  some  of  Tom's  critics  underes- 
timated the  unique  service  he  provided  for 
the  church  in  its  work  with  the  media.  "One 
of  the  biggest  complaints  we  hear  from  dioce- 
san and  archdiocesan  officials  is  that  reporters 
get  the  most  basic  facts  wrong,"  Rachel  Zoll, 
national  religion  writer  for  The  Associated 
Press,  told  me.  "Tom  saved  us  countless 
times  from  making  those  kinds  of  mistakes.  I 
called  him  often  to  explain  the  most  basic 
terms  as  often  as  I  called  him  for  analysis." 

And  there  was  no  question  too  basic.  One 
of  Tom's  favorite  stories  was  about  the  cub 
religion  reporter  who  asked  about  the  first 

pope.  After  our 
editor  had  offered 
a  brief  history  of 
Peter,  Prince  of 


was  appointed 
prefect  of  the  Congregation  for  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Faith.  A  religion  reporter  from  a  small- 
town paper  called  me  and  said,  "Who  will 
explain  these  things  to  me  now?" 

With  a  doctorate  in  political  science  from 
the  University  of  California  Berkeley  and  a 
number  of  well-  received  books  on  bishops, 
archbishops  and  the  Vatican  behind  him, 
Tom  was  perfectly  positioned  to  explain  the 
often  baffling  intricacies  of  the  church  to  the 
media  world  (not  to  mention  his  fellow  edi- 
tors). David  Van  Biema,  chief  religion  writer 
for  Time  magazine,  told  me  recently, 
"However  complex  the  topic,  the  odds  were 
that  Tom  could  put  it  into  language  that  I,  as 
a  general-interest  journalist,  could  understand 
and  make  good  use  of  for  my  readers." 

At  the  same  time,  his  dedication  to  the 
church  made  Tom  Reese  a  particularly  reli- 
able and  trustworthy  source.  Journalists  and 
reporters  seemed  to  understand  that  they 
were  listening  to  a  man  who  had  spent  his 
entire  adult  life  in  service  to  the  Catholic 
Church.  "Tom  was  unusually  direct,  clear, 
frank  and  at  the  same  time  clearly  loyal  to  his 
faith  and  to  the  Vatican,"  said  Bill  Blakemore, 
a  veteran  Vatican  correspondent  for  ABC 
News.  "There  seemed  to  be  no  contradiction 
iii  him  between  that  and  his  being  true  to  his 
vows,  and  that  only  added  to  his  credibility." 

But  there  is  more  to  being  a  good  source 
dian  simply  knowing  facts  (what  does  "coad- 
jutor" mean?)  and  figures  (how  many  priests 
were  ordained  last  year?).  There  is  also  the 
willingness  to  take  time  from  an  already  busy 


the  Apostles,  the 
reporter  asked  "And  what  was  Peter's  last 
name?" 

Over  time,  like  any  good  priest,  Tom 
grew  in  his  understanding  of  the  needs  of 
those  among  whom  he  ministered,  as  well  as 
the  world  of  his  unusual  ministry.  "I  found 
his  commentary  crisp  and  always  to  the 
point,"  said  Margaret  O'Brien  Steinfels,  for- 
mer editor  of  Commonweal  and  now  co- 
director  of  the  Fordham  Center  on  Religion 
and  Culture.  "And  having  been  on  television 
myself,  you  realize  that  they  want  crisp  com- 
mentary, and  that  you  also  do  not  want  to 
give  the  media  occasion  to  cut  your  remarks 
too  much.  Tom  was  very  adept  at  this." 

John  Courtney  Murray,  the  eminent  Jesuit 
theologian  (and  former  associate  editor  of  the 
magazine)  once  remarked  that  the  mission  of 
the  contemporary  Jesuit  was  to  explain  the 
world  to  the  church,  and  the  church  to  the 
world.  As  editor  of  America,  Tom  Reese 
found  himself  uniquely  suited  to  both  tasks. 
Explaining  the  church  and  the  world  to  each 
other  has  of  course  been  part  of  the  mission 
of  our  magazine  since  1909.  And,  as  our  edi- 
torial explains  this  week,  it  will  remain  one  of 
our  goals. 

Still,  we  will  miss  Tom  a  great  deal,  not 
only  for  his  generous  and  caring  presence  at 
the  magazine,  but  also  for  tire  unique  talents 
he  brought  to  our  work  with  the  media. 
David  Gibson,  a  journalist  and  author  of  The 
Coining  Catholic  Church,  put  it  well:  "There 
simply  aren't  that  many  Tom  Reeses  in  the 
Catholic  world."  James  Martin,  S.J. 
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Editorial 


Speaking  the  Truth  in  Love 


For  several  weeks,  America  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  conjecture.  Many  people  have 
commented  on  the  magazine's  identity,  what 
we  have  been  and  what  we  will  become.  Some 
have  laid  upon  us  their  hopes  and  fears  for  the 
church;  others  have  chided  us  for  not  adhering  to  their 
views  of  what  it  is  to  be  Catholic  and  Jesuit.  In  this  issue 
we  speak  for  ourselves,  taking  as  our  theme  the  ancient 
maxim  "In  essentials  unity,  in  nonessentials  diversity,  in  all 
things  charity." 

The  ministry  of  the  word  we  exercise  at  America  is  a 
distinctive  one.  We  are  neither  an  official  nor  a  semi-offi- 
cial review;  neither  a  scholarly  periodical  nor  a  catechetical 
one.  We  are  a  journal  of  Catholic  opinion.  We  serve  edu- 
cated Catholics  and  other  readers  interested  in  intelligent 
examination  of  church  and  world  affairs,  seen  through  the 
lens  of  the  Catholic  faith  and  with  the  eyes  of  catholic  rea- 
son. As  Jesuits,  we  will  continue  to  carry  out  our  mission 
with  fidelity  to  the  Petrine  office,  to  Pope  Benedict  XVI 
and  to  his  fellow  bishops. 

The  late  Pope  John  Paul  II  urged  the  church  of  the 
21st  century  to  heed  the  advice  of  St.  Paulinus  of  Nola: 
"'Let  us  listen  to  what  all  the  faithful  say,  because  in  every 
one  of  them  the  Spirit  of  God  breathes"  (Teitio  Millemiio 
Adveniente,  No.  45).  In  this  spirit  we  have  welcomed 
among  our  authors  many  lay  people,  clergy,  religious  and 
members  of  the  hierarchy.  Our  presentation  of  their  views 
has  not  been,  and  will  not  be,  narrowed  to  any  pre-select- 
ed  group.  Promoting  the  unity  of  the  church  requires 
drawing  on  the  faith,  the  learning  and  the  pastoral  wisdom 
of  the  whole  church,  not  favoring  the  views  of  one  party  to 
the  exclusion  of  others.  Without  legitimate  diversity,  eccle- 
sial  unity  risks  collapsing  into  forced  conformity. 

Since  Paul  confronted  Peter,  the  church  has  known 
diverse  tendencies  within  it:  Jews  and  Greeks,  Alexan- 
drians and  Antiochenes,  Greeks  and  Latins,  monks  and 
Scholastics,  Franciscans  and  Dominicans,  Rahnerians  and 
Balthazarians.  The  Catholic  tradition  has  been  enriched 
by  all  of  these.  Sometimes  they  have  grown  so  fractious 
that  popes  and  councils  have  had  to  settle  disputes 
among  them.  Within  the  discipline  of  the  church  and  the 
bonds  of  charity,  however,  different  schools  of  theology, 
traditions  of  spirituality7  and  Catholic  social  movements 

ild  thrive.  Faith  and  Christian  freedom  should  nour- 
ish each  other. 


Theological  argument  and  moral  reasoning  are  inte- 
gral to  the  Catholic  way  of  being  Christian.  Catholics 
believe  that  faith  and  reason  are  compatible.  Christians 
in  other  traditions  look  to  us  because  of  our  historic 
respect  for  intelligence  in  the  service  of  faith.  Unfortu- 
nately, there  are  some  in  the  church  who  would  reduce 
the  faith  to  pious  simplicities  and  partisan  political  slo- 
gans. But  slogans  are  no  substitute  for  genuine  doctrine, 
and  litmus  tests  function  only  as  polemical  weapons,  not 
as  instruments  of  faith-filled  inquiry.  They  are  the  war 
cries  of  a  spurious  orthodoxy,  advanced  by  religious 
controversialists,  uninterested  in  Catholicism's  rich 
complexity. 

At  America  we  will  continue  to  promote  the  exchange 
of  ideas  among  thinking  Cadiolics.  With  a  Catholic 
"both/and,"  we  will  be  faithful  to  authentic  Catholic  teach- 
ings and  committed  to  airing  legitimately  diverse  views. 
Because  we  appreciate  the  relation  between  "the  founda- 
tion of  the  Christian  faith"  and  "the  hierarchy  of  truths" 
(Vatican  II,  "Decree  on  Ecumenism"),  we  will  neither  mis- 
take diversity  for  dissent,  nor  do  the  opposite.  With  the 
great  English  Dominican  Thomas  Gilby,  we  believe  that 
church  and  world  both  benefit  when  civilized  people  are 
"locked  together  in  argument." 

mindful,  with  pope  john  paul  ii,  of  "sins  committed  in  the 
service  of  truth"  (Day  of  Pardon,  2000),  we  shall  resist 
pressures  to  divide  the  church  into  opposing  parties,  and 
we  pray  others  will  too.  As  St.  Paul  urged  the  Corinthians, 
"Let  no  one  boast  about  human  leaders.  For  all  things  are 
yours,  whether  Paul  or  Apollos  or  Cephas.. .all  belong  to 
you,  and  you  belong  to  Christ,  and  Christ  belongs  to 
God"  (1  Cor  3:21-23).  Neither  ideas,  nor  politics,  nor  pas- 
toral practice  need  divide  us.  In  no  case  should  they  be 
reason  to  "lord  it  over"  one  another. 

The  unity  of  die  church  is  grounded  in  unaffected 
charity.  If  we  would  be  a  spectacle  to  the  world,  let  it  be 
the  spectacle  at  which  the  pagan  Romans  wondered:  "See 
how  these  Christians  love  one  another."  In  that  spirit,  we 
are  pledged  to  the  habits  of  civility  and  fair-minded  rea- 
sonableness that  have  marked  America  for  nearly  a  centu- 
ry. We  hope  that  those  who  believe  in  the  supreme  impor- 
tance of  charity  as  well  as  of  truth  will  join  with  America's 
circle  of  readers,  contributors  and  supporters,  seeking  with 
us  to  speak  "the  truth  in  love"  (Eph.  4: 1 5). 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


Catholic  Press  Group  Silent  on  Resignation 


GRETCHEN  KEISER,  EDITOR  OF  THE  GEORGIA  BULLETIN,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  comments  from  the  floor 
during  the  Catholic  Press  Association  business  meeting.  To  her  right  are  Jim  McDermott,  S.J., 
and  Julia  Sosa,  of  the  America  staff. 


Catholic  Press  Association  members 
voted  48  to  28  on  May  26  against  a 
statement  expressing  concern  about  the 
resignation  of  Thomas  J.  Reese,  S.J.,  as 
editor  in  chief  of  America  magazine 
and  emphasizing  the  importance  of 
Catholic  journalists'  "exercising  our 
mission  with  editorial  freedom  and 
responsibility."  A  majority  of  the  80  or 
so  members  in  attendance  approved  a 
recommendation  that  the  C.P.A.  presi- 
dent appoint  a  committee  to  discuss  the 
issue  further.  The  vote  came  during  the 
annual  C.P.A.  business  meeting  at  the 
Catholic  Media  Convocation  in 
Orlando,  Fla.,  on  May  25-27.  Meinrad 


Scherer-Emunds,  executive  editor  of 
U.S.  Catholic  magazine,  introduced  the 
statement,  which  was  not  a  formal  reso- 
lution, because  C.P.A.  bylaws  require 
those  be  submitted  to  the  board  at  least 
30  days  before  the  business  meeting. 
"As  an  association  we  owe  it  to  our- 
selves to  respond,"  he  said.  "It's  a  ques- 
tion of  the  credibility  of  the  Catholic 
press."  But  during  floor  debate,  some 
members  said  they  felt  any  action  by 
the  C.P.A.  would  "send  the  wrong  mes- 
sage." Father  Reese  announced  on  May 
6  that  at  the  end  of  the  month  he 
would  leave  America.  He  also  resigned 
from  the  C.P.A.  board. 


House  Lifts  Limits  on  Funding  of  Stem  Cell  Research 


Rejecting  the  advice  of  Catholic  leaders 
and  the  threat  of  a  veto  by  President 
George  W.  Bush,  the  House  approved 
legislation  on  May  24  to  lift  the  presi- 
dent's restrictions  on  federal  funding  of 
stem  cell  research  involving  the  destruc- 
tion of  human  embryos.  But  immediate- 
ly after  its  238-to-194  vote  in  favor  of 
the  Stem  Cell  Research  Enhancement 
Act,  the  House  gave  nearly  unanimous 
approval  to  a  bill  promoting  increased 
stem  cell  research  using  umbilical  cord 
blood,  an  area  that  Cardinal  William  H. 


Keeler  of  Baltimore  called  "indisputably 
acceptable  on  moral  grounds  and 
remarkably  promising  in  terms  of  clini- 
cal benefits."  The  cardinal,  chairman  of 
the  U.S.  bishops'  Committee  on  Pro- 
Life  Activities,  said  in  a  letter  to  House 
members  before  the  votes  that  unlike 
the  "false  expectations"  raised  by 
embryonic  stem  cell  research,  studies 
using  umbilical  cord  blood  retrieved 
immediately  after  live  births  had  already 
shown  results  in  treating  more  than  60 
diseases. 


Chicago  Leaders  Oppose 
Landmark  Changes 

Religious  leaders  of  various  denomina- 
tions have  joined  in  a  campaign  to 
oppose  changes  to  Chicago's  law  on 
landmarks  that  would  allow  the  city  to 
designate  houses  of  worship  as  land- 
marks without  the  consent  of  their  own- 
ers. "We  feel  it's  an  inappropriate  intru- 
sion into  religious  decision-making,"  said 
the  Rev.  Paul  Rutgers,  executive  director 
of  the  Council  of  Religious  Leaders  of 
Metropolitan  Chicago.  "It  basically  puts 
a  control  on  both  the  present  and  future 
of  any  property  so  designated." 
Meanwhile,  in  San  Francisco,  a  bill  giv- 
ing the  city  significant  control  over  the 
property  of  the  former  St.  Brigid 
Church — countermanding  state  and  fed- 
eral court  rulings — has  passed  the 
California  Senate  and  awaits  action  in 
the  state  Assembly.  The  church,  owned 
by  the  Archdiocese  of  San  Francisco,  was 
closed  1 1  years  ago. 


CELAM  Calls  for  Better 
Formation  for  Mission 

The  30th  general  assembly  of  the  Latin 
American  Bishops  Council  (CELAM) 
ended  with  a  call  for  the  formation  of  dis- 
ciples and  missionaries.  In  the  closing 
statement  of  the  council  on  May  20,  the 
bishops  noted  that  they  had  celebrated 
the  council's  50th  anniversary  and  "the 
providential  action  of  God,  which  has 
helped  it  grow  in  episcopal  fraternity  and 
find  responses  to  the  many  challenges 
that  our  churches  have  faced  during  these 
years."  Much  of  the  discussion  at  the 
30th  general  assembly,  which  began  on 
May  1 7,  focused  on  the  need  to  form  dis- 
ciples and  make  the  Latin  American 
church  more  missionary,  topics  that  will 
also  be  on  the  agenda  of  the  fifth  general 
conference.  "The  phrase  'that  our  peo- 
ples may  have  life'  is  key,  given  the  situa- 
tion in  our  countries,"  said  Archbishop 
Baltazar  Porras  Cardozo  of  Merida, 
Venezuela,  president  of  the  CELAM 
communications  department.  Among  the 
problems  he  cited  were  "increasing 
poverty,  marginalization,  violence  with  all 
its  different  characteristics  and  political 
and  economic  instability." 
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Mandatory  Service  Leads 
to  Death  of  Recruits 

Catholic  officials  said  Chile's  policy  of 
mandatory  military  service  should  be 
changed  in  the  wake  of  the  deaths  of  45 
soldiers  during  a  blizzard  in  the  Andes 
Mountains  of  southern  Chile.  Those  who 
froze  to  death  on  the  Antuco  volcano  in 
mid-May  were  mostly  new  recruits  who 
lacked  the  experience  and  equipment  to 
survive  the  harsh  conditions,  observers 
said.  The  group  was  forced  to  march  in 
the  blizzard  at  the  orders  of  an  army 
major,  despite  the  objections  of  mid-level 
officers.  "Public  opinion  on  obligatory 
recruitment  has  changed  after  Antuco. 
Now  is  the  time  for  a  more  profound  dis- 
cussion of  the  issue,  which,  hopefully,  will 
lead  to  the  elimination  of  the  obligatory 
draft  altogether.  A  modern  army  cannot 
be  based  on  recruits  who  must  be  trained 
year  after  year,  and  in  poor  conditions," 
said  Alvaro  Ramis  Olivos,  a  Catholic  the- 
ologian who  is  president  of  the  Chilean 
Network  of  Conscientious  Objectors,  an 
alliance  of  religious  and  human  rights 
groups  that  advocate  the  elimination  of 
mandatory  service  and  the  establishment 
of  conscientious  objection. 


Path  to  Peace  Award 
Given  Knight  of  Malta 

Fra  Andrew  W.  N.  Bertie,  grand  master 
of  the  Knights  of  Malta,  has  been  chosen 
to  receive  this  year's  Padi  to  Peace 
Award.  Archbishop  Celestino  Migliore, 
Vatican  nuncio  to  the  United  Nations 
and  president  of  the  Path  to  Peace 
Foundation,  said  on  May  23  that  Bertie 
was  chosen  because  of  his  leadership  in 
promoting  the  extensive  humanitarian 
work  of  the  knights.  They  have  been 
active  in  areas  like  Congo,  where  their 
contribution  of  food  and  medicine  aided 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  efforts,  the 
nuncio  said.  Born  in  London  in  1929, 
Bertie  was  elected  grand  master  of  the 
Sovereign  Military  Order  of  the  Hospital 
of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  of  Rhodes  and 
of  Malta  in  1988. 


Martino  Calls  for  Health 
Africa 

Work,  ng  to  ensure  that  babies  of  H.I.V.- 
positive  women  are  born  healthy  and  stay 


healthy  and  that  their  mothers  survive  to 
raise  them  is  an  important  part  of  pro- 
moting a  culture  of  life,  said  Cardinal 
Renato  Martino.  The  cardinal,  president 
of  the  Pontifical  Council  for  Justice  and 
Peace,  spoke  on  May  27  at  an  interna- 
tional conference  on  preventing  AIDS 
among  children  in  Africa.  The  confer- 
ence was  sponsored  by  the  Rome-based 
lay  Community  of  Sant'Egidio.  The  con- 
ference was  attended  by  health  ministers 
from  19  African  countries  as  well  as 
European  and  North  American  govern- 
ment officials  and  representatives  of 
pharmaceutical  companies,  donor  agen- 
cies and  H.I.V.-positive  African  women 
with  their  healthy  babies  and  toddlers. 
Cardinal  Martino  told  the  conference,  "It 
is  a  moral  obligation  to  give  a  future  of 
hope  to  Africa,  which  in  turn  will  give 
hope  to  the  world." 


New  Fund-Raising  for 
Catholics  in  U.S.  Military 

The  U.S.  Archdiocese  for  the  Military 
Services  has  launched  an  $8  million  fund- 
raising  campaign  to  support  and  enrich 
the  lives  of  Catholics  in  the  armed  forces 
and  patients  in  Veterans  Affairs  medical 
centers.  With  a  $1  million  pledge  from 


MSGR.  THOMAS  MOLLOY,  a  U.S.  Army  chaplain 
currently  serving  in  Kuwait,  leaves  St.  Agnes 
Cathedral,  in  Rockville  Centre,  N.Y.,  following 
the  chrism  Mass  on  March  24. 


the  Knights  of  Columbus  and  "a  large 
six-figure  gift"  from  retired  Gen. 
Alexander  Haig,  who  served  as  secretary 
of  state  under  President  Ronald  Reagan, 
the  capital  campaign  already  has  received 
more  than  $3.5  million  in  cash  and 
pledges,  according  to  a  news  release  from 
the  military  archdiocese  on  May  24.  In 
addition,  the  Constantinian  Order  of  St. 
George  has  donated  services  valued  at 
$550,000,  the  archdiocese  said.  More 
than  half  the  fund-raising  goal  is  desig- 
nated to  start  a  new  program  called 
"Catholics  Seeking  Christ,"  a  peer-to- 
peer  ministry  program  for  young 
Catholics  in  the  armed  forces,  both  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad. 


Donations  for  Tsunami 
Relief  Set  New  Record 

Donations  to  Catholic  Relief  Services  to 
aid  victims  of  the  tsunami  that  struck 
Southeast  Asia  on  Dec.  26  topped  $150 
million,  believed  to  be  a  record  for  a  sin- 
gle appeal  by  the  Catholic  Church.  A 
press  release  from  the  U.S.  Conference 
of  Catholic  Bishops  said  the  church's 
overseas  relief  and  development  agency 
collected  $7 1  million  from  dioceses  and 
the  rest  from  parish  collections  and  indi- 
viduals and  through  the  C.R.S.  Web  site. 
Some  dioceses  are  still  expected  to  send 
in  their  donations.  The  release  said  the 
funds  will  support  the  recovery  and 
rebuilding  process  for  five  to  seven  years 
in  Sri  Lanka,  India,  Indonesia  and 
Thailand.  The  money  will  be  used  to 
rebuild  schools,  education  systems, 
homes  and  sanitation  systems;  to  dis- 
tribute food  and  medicine;  to  re-establish 
agricultural  and  fishing  industries;  and  to 
provide  vocational  training  and  long- 
term  trauma  counseling. 


McCarrick  Encourages 
Abbas  in  Peace  Efforts 

Cardinal  Theodore  E.  McCarrick  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  encouraged 
President  Mahmoud  Abbas  of  the 
Palestinian  Authority  to  continue  work- 
ing with  Israeli  leaders  to  achieve  peace 
and  security  in  the  Holy  Land.  "We 
share  the  aspirations  and  hopes  of  the 
Palestinian  people  who  long  for  the  day 
when  they,  and  their  Israeli  neighbors, 
will  enjoy  peace  and  prosperity,"  said 
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POPE  BENEDICT  XVI  AND  CARDINAL  CARLO  MARIA  MARTINI,  S.J.,  retired  archbishop  of  Milan, 
Italy,  shake  hands  during  a  private  meeting  at  the  Vatican  on  May  27. 


Cardinal  McCarrick.  "We  have,  and  we 
will,  support  United  States  funding  to 
build  the  capacity  of  Palestinians  to 
establish  the  institutions  you  need  for  a 
viable  state,"  said  the  cardinal.  "We  will 
continue  to  call  on  our  government  to 
exercise  balance  and  concerted  leader- 
ship to  pursue  a  peace  process  for  all  the 
peoples  of  the  land  we  call  holy," 
Cardinal  McCarrick  said.  The  cardinal 
gave  a  short  talk  at  a  meeting  in 
Washington  on  May  26  of  Abbas  with 
20  Christian  leaders,  including  the  Rev. 
Bob  Edgar,  general  secretary  of  the 
National  Council  of  Churches  and  a 
United  Methodist  minister. 


New  President  Named  for 
Bethlehem  University 

As  Vincent  Malham,  a  U.S.  member  of 
the  Christian  Brothers,  approached  the 
end  of  his  nine-year  tenure  as  the  presi- 
dent and  vice  chancellor  of  Bethlehem 
University,  he  remained  busy  with  vari- 
ous administrative  duties.  "I  am  so 
involved  in  Bethlehem  University  I  will 
be  [working]  until  my  last  day,"  he  told 
Catholic  News  Service  between  trips  to 
international  fund-raising  engagements. 
"I  haven't  had  the  time  or  the  energy  to 
think  about  the  future  yet."  He  will  be 
replaced  at  Bethlehem  University  on 
July  1  by  Daniel  Casey,  F.S.C.,  also 
from  the  United  States.  After  a  three- 
month  sabbatical,  Brother  Malham  will 
take  up  a  new  post  as  president  of 
Christian  Brothers  University  in 
Memphis,  Tenn. 


Benedictines  Now  in 
Charge  at  Roman  Basilica 

Pope  Benedict  XVI  has  named  the  first 
archpriest  for  Rome's  Basilica  of  St.  Paul 
Outside  the  Walls  and,  at  the  same  time, 
confirmed  the  responsibility  of 
Benedictine  monks  to  provide  pastoral 
care  at  the  basilica  and  to  promote  ecu- 
menical activities.  In  an  official  docu- 
ment published  on  May  3 1 ,  Pope 
Benedict  said  it  was  time  to  clarify  the 
relationships  among  the  Benedictine 
community  at  the  basilica,  the  Diocese  of 
Rome  and  the  Vatican,  which  owns  the 
church  and  its  surrounding  property. 
Separately  on  May  3 1,  he  named  Italian 


Archbishop  Andrea  Cordero  Lanza  di 
Montezemolo,  a  longtime  Vatican  diplo- 
mat who  had  served  in  Israel  and  in  Italy, 
to  be  archpriest  of  the  basilica.  St.  Paul's, 
unlike  the  three  other  patriarchal  basili- 
cas of  Rome — St.  Peter,  St.  Mary  Major 
and  St.  John  Lateran — previously  did  not 
have  an  archpriest. 


Ignatian  Lay  Volunteer 
Corps  Comes  to  Newark 

The  Ignatian  Lay  Volunteer  Corps  has 
come  to  the  Archdiocese  of  Newark,  tap- 
ping into  the  wisdom  and  experience  of 
retirees.  According  to  its  mission  state- 
ment, the  volunteer  corps  provides 
retired  men  and  women,  age  50  and  over, 
"the  opportunity  to  serve  the  needs  of 
people  who  are  poor,  to  work  for  a  more 
just  society  and  to  grow  deeper  in 
Christian  faith  by  reflecting  and  praying 
in  the  Ignatian  tradition." 

"We  follow  the  Jesuit  philosophy  and 
send  you  where  you're  needed,  and  you 
adapt  your  skills,"  said  Edmund  J. 
Stankiewicz,  coordinator  for  the  corps' 
northern/central  New  Jersey  chapter, 
which  was  established  last  November. 
Volunteers  work  two  days  a  week  at  a 
nonprofit  organization  in  their  area.  The 
Baltimore-based  corps  was  founded  by 
James  Conroy,  S.J.,  and  Charles  Costello, 


S.J.,  in  1995  and  has  spread  to  several 
major  U.S.  cities  and  metropolitan  areas. 


Covington  Sets  Up  Sexual 
Abuse  Settlement  Fund 

In  what  could  be  the  largest  settlement 
by  a  U.S.  diocese  in  a  case  of  sexual  abuse 
of  children,  the  Diocese  of  Covington, 
Ky.,  has  agreed  to  establish  a  $120  mil- 
lion fund  for  victims.  The  agreement 
requires  the  diocese  to  provide  $40  mil- 
lion of  the  settlement  fund,  with  the 
remaining  $80  million  coming  from 
insurance  companies.  The  diocese  has 
threatened  litigation  against  diocesan 
insurers  who  fail  to  comply.  The  agree- 
ment, which  requires  court  approval,  was 
announced  in  a  joint  statement  on  June  3 
by  the  diocese  and  Stan  Chesley,  lead 
attorney  in  a  class  action  suit  filed  against 
the  diocese  in  2003  on  behalf  of  all  indi- 
viduals who  were  sexually  abused  by 
priests  or  others  employed  by  the 
Covington  Diocese.  It  establishes  a  com- 
pensation range  of  $5,000  to  $450,000 
per  victim  with  the  sum — based  on  the 
nature  and  severity  of  the  abuse — to  be 
decided  by  a  settlement  administrator 
selected  by  the  diocese  and  class  action 
attorneys. 


From  CNS  and  other  sources.  CNS  photos. 
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Ethics  Notebook 


Leftover  Embryos 

^This  is  not  junk  science.' 


IT  SHOULD  COME  as  no  surprise 
to  readers  of  this  column  that  I 
find  President  Bush  profoundly 
deficient  in  implementing  his 
"culture  of  life"  theme. 
Sometimes,  when  I  fail  in  charity  and  am 
tempted  to  judge  his  character,  I  even 
suspect  it  a  cynical  move  to  use  an 
expression  famously  invoked  by  Pope 
John  Paul  II,  while  omitting  the  pontiffs 
passionate  concern  for  world  hunger, 
inequitable  distribution  of  wealth,  capital 
punishment  and  war. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  President  Bush,  by 
his  stand  against  embryonic  stem  cell 
research,  is  to  be  thanked  for  introduc- 
ing an  uncommonly  serious  debate 
about  the  status  of  nascent  human  life. 
With  a  carefully  reasoned  speech  deliv- 
ered in  August  2001,  the  president 
offered  not  a  credal  statement  or  a  reli- 
gious claim,  but  a  defense  of  human  life 
from  conception  based  upon  genetic  and 
cellular  evidence.  The  speech  is  probably 
lost  to  our  corporate  memory,  over- 
whelmed by  the  horrors  of  Sept.  11.  Its 
serious  spirit  of  rational  discourse,  how- 
ever, is  continued  in  the  president's 
Council  on  Bioethics. 

Any  voter,  especially  any  politician, 
who  wishes  to  weigh  the  arguments  and 
evidence  concerning  cloning  (whether 
"therapeutic"  or  "reproductive,"  both  of 
which  require  the  nuclear  transfer  of  an 
adult  cell  into  an  ovum  whose  nucleus 
had  been  removed,  launching  a  "twin- 
like" new  life)  or  stem  cell  research 
should  study  the  council's  Web  site  at 
bioethics.gov.  The  council's  discussions 
and  findings  are  free  for  your  study  in 
like  Human  Cloning  and  Human 
mity    and   Monitoring   Stem  Cell 
ch.  Individual  position  papers  at 


avanaugh,  s.J.,  is  a  professor  of 

philosophy  at  St.  Louis  University  in  St. 

Louis,  Mo. 


the  end  of  each  document  are  particu- 
larly valuable  for  showing  how  various 
positions  are  defended  with  close  rea- 
soning and  scientific  data.  You  will  also 
be  challenged  by  physicians,  scientists 
and  philosophers  who  make  strong 
competing  cases  that  a  human  being's 
life  begins  at  conception,  or  at  implanta- 
tion, or  at  later  stages — for  example, 
when  organs  and  the  central  nervous 
system  form. 

If  you  judge,  as  I  do,  that  the  best 
logical  and  scientific  case  is  made  for 
conception  as  the  moment  our  lives 
began,  you  should  do  so  only  after  you 
have  confronted  the  counterarguments. 
This  is  a  matter  of  reasonable  discourse 
and  scientific  data.  And  it  is  the  only  way 
to  refute  the  charges  that  ours  is  an 
unscientific,  emotional  or  religiously 
mandated  position.  It  is  not  "junk  sci- 
ence," as  one  Wall  Street  Journal  op-ed 
piece  recently  claimed.  Our  position  is 
not  "fundamentally  one  of  faith"  or  the 
"dogmatic,"  "extreme"  "rhetoric"  of 
"true  believers." 

What  is  dogmatic  about  asking  if 
some  life  is  terminated  when  you  har- 
vest embryonic  stem  cells?  What  kind  of 
life  is  it?  Is  it  anything  other  than  a 
human  life  that  is  started?  To  point  out 
that  an  embryo  is  living,  that  it  is 
human,  that  it  is  an  individually  unique 
genome,  that  it  has  the  internal  capaci- 
ties to  unfold  as  a  human  career,  from 
fetus  to  newborn  to  toddler,  then 
teenager  and  adult  is  neither  dogmatic 
nor  extreme.  But  it  is  to  ask  for  some 
other  reasonable  account  of  when  a 
human  being  begins. 

The  point  of  President  Bush's  East 
Room  introduction  of  adopted  children 
who  were  once  leftover  embryos  was  not 
rhetoric.  It  was  reality.  Although  not  all 
embryos  succeed  in  becoming  babies, 
every  baby  was  once  an  embryo.  And 
these  children,  started  in  a  Petri  dish,  are 


now  with  us  because  they  were  not 
destroyed  or  their  cells  harvested. 

The  humanity  (or  status  of  the 
embryo  as  a  human  person)  raises  crucial 
questions  for  both  sides  in  the  present 
stem  cell  debate.  The  president  and  his 
allies  have  to  ask  themselves:  If  this  ter- 
mination of  a  human  life  is  as  bad  as  the 
president  says,  why  does  he  allow  it  to  be 
privatized  so  that  corporations  can  make 
money  from  it?  Surely  the  moral  issue  is 
more  profound  than  using  "taxpayers' 
money."  Or  does  "privatizing"  embry- 
onic stem  cells  make  it  morally  accept- 
able? That  trivializes  it  all. 

Many  Republicans,  by  joining  with 
Democrats  to  pass  a  House  bill  that 
would  allow  cell-extraction  from  "dis- 
carded" embryos  destined  to  be  "thrown 
away"  or  to  "die  anyway,"  have  broken 
away  from  the  president's  full  position. 
But  they,  with  their  coalition 
Democrats,  ought  to  examine  the  full 
implication  of  this  position.  The  prob- 
lem is  not  that  we  are  all  going  to  "die 
anyway,"  or  even  that  our  bodies  are 
going  to  be  thrown  away  without  our 
getting  maximal  use  from  them. 

The  big  problem  is  with  all  those 
fetuses — not  embryos — that  are  thrown 
away  and  wasted  by  abortion.  Think  of  the 
scientific  wonders  we  might  work  if  we 
could  only  harvest  the  organs  or  immature 
reproductive  cells  of  a  15 -week  fetus  des- 
tined for  the  suction  machine.  Does  it  not 
make  more  sense  to  harvest  their  organs 
than  toss  them  into  garbage  cans?  Little 
hearts,  livers,  lungs  could  be  transplanted 
to  save  lives  or  further  research.  This  sce- 
nario might  be  for  some  researchers  the 
fulfillment  of  their  fondest  dream.  For  me 
it  is  a  moral  nightmare. 

There  is  almost  a  surreal  quality  to 
the  embryonic  stem  cell  debate.  But  at 
least  it  is  a  debate,  the  debate  we  never 
had  about  abortion  itself.  As  it  stands, 
stem  cells  strangely  compel  us  to  think 
about  what  we  are  doing.  In  the  case  of 
abortion,  human  fetuses  amount  to  legal 
nullities.  Perhaps  something  might  be 
done  to  protect  them  better.  If  not,  you 
can  be  sure  that  in  10  years'  time,  under 
the  imperatives  of  research,  we  will  be 
putting  them  to  much  better  use  than 
just  being  "thrown  away." 

John  F.  Kavanaugh 
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find  President  Bush  profoundly 
deficient  in  implementing  his 
"culture  of  life"  theme. 
Sometimes,  when  I  fail  in  charity  and  am 
tempted  to  judge  his  character,  I  even 
suspect  it  a  cynical  move  to  use  an 
expression  famously  invoked  by  Pope 
John  Paul  II,  while  omitting  the  pontiff  s 
passionate  concern  for  world  hunger, 
inequitable  distribution  of  wealth,  capital 
punishment  and  war. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  President  Bush,  by 
his  stand  against  embryonic  stem  cell 
research,  is  to  be  thanked  for  introduc- 
ing an  uncommonly  serious  debate 
about  the  status  of  nascent  human  life. 
With  a  carefully  reasoned  speech  deliv- 
ered in  August  2001,  the  president 
offered  not  a  credal  statement  or  a  reli- 
gious claim,  but  a  defense  of  human  life 
from  conception  based  upon  genetic  and 
cellular  evidence.  The  speech  is  probably 
lost  to  our  corporate  memory,  over- 
whelmed by  the  horrors  of  Sept.  1 1 .  Its 
serious  spirit  of  rational  discourse,  how- 
ever, is  continued  in  the  president's 
Council  on  Bioethics. 

Any  voter,  especially  any  politician, 
who  wishes  to  weigh  the  arguments  and 
evidence  concerning  cloning  (whether 
"therapeutic"  or  "reproductive,"  both  of 
which  require  the  nuclear  transfer  of  an 
adult  cell  into  an  ovum  whose  nucleus 
had  been  removed,  launching  a  "twin- 
like" new  life)  or  stem  cell  research 
should  study  the  council's  Web  site  at 
bioethics.gov.  The  council's  discussions 
and  findings  are  free  for  your  study  in 
books  like  Human  Cloning  and  Human 
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nullities.  Perhaps  something  might  be 
done  to  protect  them  better.  If  not,  you 
can  be  sure  that  in  10  years'  time,  under 
the  imperatives  of  research,  we  will  be 
putting  them  to  much  better  use  than 
just  being  "thrown  away." 

John  F.  Kavanaugh 
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they  are  not  part  of  the  rotating  membership  of  the  Security 
Council.  Sitting  on  the  Security  Council  and  exercising  the 
right  to  vote  are,  of  course,  expressions,  if  not  tools,  of 
power.  Nevertheless,  they  do  not  exhaust  the  importance  or 
the  relevance  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  Holy  See  takes  special  interest  in  U.N.  reform. 
This  interest  stems  not  only  from  a  need  to  streamline  some 
of  its  bodies  and  to  adapt  and  update  its  working  methods, 
but  also  from  the  context  of  global  governance  as  a  whole. 
As  Pope  John  Paul  II  noted  in  his  message  for  the  2003 
World  Day  of  Peace,  there  is  a  serious  disorder  in  world 
affairs,  requiring  a  "new  constitutional  organization"  for  the 
world  community.  So  the  question  becomes:  what  kind  of 
order  can  and  should  replace  this  disorder,  so  that  men  and 
women  can  live  in  freedom,  justice  and  security? 

Participation 

The  reasons  for  the  reform  of  the  United  Nations  do  not 
come  uniquely  or  even  primarily  from  the  convenience  of 
sharing  power  across  a  wider  group  of  countries,  but  from  a 
real  need  for  participatory  ways  of  exercising  political 
authority,  as  well  as  for  transparency  and  accountability  at 
every  level  of  public  life.  In  other  words,  the  need  for 
reform  is  found  in  global  governance  itself.  It  is  global  gov- 
ernance that  badly  needs  reform  and  reorientation. 

The  question  that  comes  up  in  international  contexts,  at 
national  and  local  levels,  and  in  various  focus  groups 
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throughout  the  world,  is  whether  or  not  the  world  is  still 
really  governable  and,  if  so,  according  to  what  rules  and 
using  which  models.  Many  agree  that  globalization  needs 
governing,  informed  and  channeled  by  democracy  and  sol- 
idarity— but  how  is  this  to  be  achieved?  The  United 
Nations  is  trying  to  give  an  answer  by  means  of  a  fuller  and 
more  fruitful  version  of  multilateralism. 

The  term  "multilateralism"  has  usually  meant  interac- 
tion between  governments.  It  used  always  to  be  govern- 
ments that  indicated  priorities,  conducted  negotiations, 
arrived  at.  consensus  or  majority  decisions  and  then  put 
them  into  practice  with  the  collaboration  of  local  and 
regional  powers  and  others  such  as  nongovernmental  orga- 
nizations. Today,  however,  with  the  clear  emergence  of 
many  other  actors  in  national  and  international  public  life — 
that  is,  civil  society,  public  and  private  enterprise,  national 
parliaments,  N.G.O.'s — the  new  multilateralism  must  in 
some  way  take  account  of  these  new  actors  in  all  the  phases 
just  mentioned.  The  debate  about  human  society's  most 
pressing  questions  will  take  place  less  and  less  in  formal 
international  settings.  It  will  favor  regional  conferences  or 
in  any  case  those  whose  participants  represent  the  interests 
being  discussed. 

The  Duty  to  Protect 

Another  strand  of  reflection  leading  the  United  Nations  to 
adopt  new  measures  in  order  to  confront  today's  problems 
comes  from  the  issue  of  collective  secu- 
rity and  the  responsibility  to  protect, 
which  is  the  duty  of  the  state,  but  which 
must  be  exercised  by  the  international 
community,  using  precise  rules,  when 
individual  states  are  incapable,  powerless 
or  even  unwilling  to  assume  this  duty. 
Criteria  for  the  legality  and  legitimacy 
of  the  use  of  force  have  been  re-exam- 
ined in  the  light  of  an  emerging  convic- 
tion that  there  exists  a  responsibility  to 
protect  not  only  the  stability  of  a  coun- 
try, but  first  and  foremost  the  popula- 
tions threatened  by  man-made  catastro- 
phes like  genocide,  mass  killings,  serious 
human  rights  violations,  the  starvation 
of  entire  populations  and  so  on. 


Security  and  Development 

A  third  strand  of  thought  inspiring  U.N. 
reform  singles  out  the  two  major  preoc- 
cupations of  our  time,  namely  security 
and  development,  and  then  links  them 
in  a  paradigm  of  collective  security. 
Linking  these  two  things  means  that 
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security  can  no  longer  hijack  the  place  of  development  and 
concentrate  just  on  repressive  military  replies;  rather,  it  will 
be  obliged  to  recognize  that  if  we  truly  wish  to  construct 
lasting  security,  then  development  will  have  to  come  first 
and  be  conceived  and  promoted  in  all  its  aspects,  so  that  the 
deep  causes  of  insecurity  that  lead  to  terrorism  are  uproot- 
ed once  and  for  all. 

Linking  development  to  security  means  recognizing  the 
human  potential  of  the  world's  peoples.  The  symptoms  of 
instability — insecurity,  tensions;  the  global  consequences  of 
local  difficulties  like  the  outbreak  of  epidemics,  corruption 
and  organized  crime;  environmental  degradation,  the  plun- 
dering of  primary  resources,  exclusion  and  social  injustice — 
these  symptoms  will  not  be  neutralized  just  by  force,  bigger 
and  better  planning,  legal  conventions  and  vast  sums  of 
money.  They  must  be  defused  at  their  source  with  the  direct 
and  primary  collaboration  of  individual  members  of  society; 
with  the  education 
that  families  give 
their  children;  with 
the  spirit  of  initiative 
that  exists  every- 
where, even  among 
the  poor,  and  that 
needs  only  encour- 
agement to  be 
released,  and  with 
the  sense  of  respon- 
sibility that  must  be 
instilled  into  every 
citizen.  This  is  why 
the  reform  of  the 
United  Nations  has 
to  start  with  the 
human  and  moral 
dimensions,  and 
from  the  attention 
and  appreciation 
paid — to  use  a  little 
biblical  language — 
to  the  smallest  and 
the  most  humble 
people.  It  will  not 
work  if  international 


The  Millennium  Challenge  Goals 

1.  Eradicate  extreme  poverty  and  hunger. 
Target  for  2015:  Halve  the  proportion  of  people  living  on  less  than  a 
dollar  a  day  and  those  who  suffer  hunger. 

2.  Achieve  universal  primary  education. 
Target  for  2015:  Ensure  that  all  boys  and  girls  complete  primary  school. 

3.  Promote  gender  equality  and  empower  women. 
Targets  for  2005  and  2015:  Eliminate  gender  disparities  in  primary  and 
secondary  education,  preferably  by  2005  and  at  all  levels  by  2015. 

4.  Reduce  child  mortality. 
Target  for  2015:  Reduce  by  two-thirds  the  mortality  rate  among  children 
under  five. 

5.  Improve  maternal  health. 
Target  for  2015:  Reduce  by  three-quarters  the  ratio  of  women  dying  in 
childbirth. 

6.  Combat  H.I.V./AIDS,  malaria  and  other  diseases. 
Target  for  2015:  Halve  and  begin  to  reverse  the  spread  of  H.I.V./AIDS, 
malaria  and  other  major  diseases. 

7.  Ensure  environmental  sustainability. 
Targets  include:  integrating  sustainable  development  into  government 
programming,  supplying  clean  water  and  making  improvements  in  living 
conditions  for  100  million  slum  dwellers. 

8.  Develop  a  global  partnership  for  development. 
Multiple  targets  include:  an  open  trading  and  financial  system, 
addressing  the  needs  of  landlocked  and  island  states,  alleviating  the 
debt  of  developing  countries,  youth  employment,  affordable  drugs  for 
poor  countries  and  transfer  of  new  technology. 

Source:  United  Nations  Development  Program 


organizations,  gov- 
ernment administrations  and  the  various  components  of 
civil  society  always  insist  only  on  their  own  particular, 
politicized  point  of  view  of  the  "promotion  of  rights,"  while 
ignoring  the  corresponding  duties — that  is,  the  personal 
and  social  responsibilities  that  go  with  them. 

Sixty  years  ago  the  United  Nations  Charter,  against  the 
backdrop  of  two  world  wars  and  a  cold  war  between  the 


Soviet  bloc  and  the  West,  spoke  of  security  in  terms  of 
defense  in  response  to  an  act  of  aggression  by  one  or  more 
states.  Today  that  concept  has  become  much  broader. 
Threats  now  come  not  only  from  other  states,  but  from 
non-state  actors  as  well,  which  are  much  better  organized, 
financed  and  operational  than  some  states,  in  addition  to  the 
fact  that  they  are  often  difficult  to  find  and  pin  down.  The 
origin  of  these  threats  is  to  be  found  in  the  everyday  life  of 
ordinary  people:  in  the  production  and  distribution  of  food, 
in  access  to  local  natural  resources,  in  people's  health  care, 
in  the  organization  of  social  life  and  in  the  rapport  between 
different  cultures  and  religions. 

Inequalities 

Five  years  after  the  launch  of  the  Millennium  Development 
Goals,  an  "agenda  reducing  poverty  and  improving  lives  [of 
the  poor]  that  world  leaders  agreed  on  at  the  Millennium 

Summit  in 
September  2000," 
the  United  Nations 
gave  an  update  on 
whether  these  eight 
goals  are  being 
achieved  or  not,  and 
the  report's  conclu- 
sions are  not  at  all 
encouraging.  It  is  not 
a  complete  tale  of 
woe — because  the 
situation  is  generally 
under  control  in  the 
world's  so-called 
developed  countries, 
while  in  the  most 
problematic  parts  of 
the  world,  some 
occasional  success 
can  be  seen.  The  real 
problem  is  the 
inequality  within 
individual  countries 
and  the  inequality 
among  states. 
Globalization  does 
not  appear  to  be 
bringing  any  harmonization  between  developing  and  devel- 
oped countries,  or  a  more  equal  distribution  of  wealth  and 
income.  It  has  not  resulted  in  a  more  natural  dialogue  and 
cooperation  between  cultures  and  civilizations  or  a  peaceful 
and  fruitful  sense  of  interdependence.  On  the  contrary,  the 
resentment  generated  by  the  continually  increasing  inequal- 
ity gap  could  easily  give  way  to  a  refusal  of  interdependence, 
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which  could  turn  into  instability  and  downright  revolt. 

This  means  that  the  system  of  international  solidarity 
has  to  be  reviewed.  We  are  a  long  way  from  reaching  the 
goal  of  0.7  percent  of  G.N.P.,  which,  according  to  precise 
international  agreements,  including  that  of  the  Monterrey 
Conference  of  2002,  each  country  should  be  setting  aside 
for  official  development  assistance.  Happily,  the  tendency 
now  seems  to  be  less  to  invest  in  grand  infrastructure 
schemes  that  rely  on  astronomically  large  investments 
with  big  organizations  and  more  to  aim  at  things  like 
microcredit  and  assisting  the  work  of  those  who  actually 
know  the  country,  the  local  situations  and  the  people.  It  is 
to  invest  with  those  who  can  assure  that  help  starts  from 
the  bottom  up,  by  aiming  assistance  at  the  real  needs  of  the 
people  and  helping  meet  their  aspirations.  It  should  also 
be  said  that  countries  benefiting  from  such  schemes,  for 
their  part,  need  to  assure  good  governance  and  the  serious 
policing  of  corruption. 

It's  along  these  lines — participation,  security  and 
development,  solidarity  in  a  world  of  inequality — that  the 
Holy  See  believes  it  can  glimpse  the  efficacy  of  a  reform 
that  might  be  able  to  redirect  and  regulate  global  gover- 
nance. 

No  Super-Government 

In  its  thinking  during  the  60  years  of  the  United  Nations' 


existence,  the  Holy  See  has  never  wished  to  see  the  creation 
of  a  global  super-government  that  would  exercise  interna- 
tional sovereignty,  which  might  limit  or  even  bypass  nation- 
al sovereignty.  On  the  other  hand,  the  thought  of  the  popes 
during  this  period  has  constantly  sustained  the  idea  of  an 
international  institution  with  structures  capable  of  interven- 
ing through  appropriate  arbitration  in  conflicts  of  various 
kinds — in  military,  economic,  trade  and  cultural  fields — 
conflicts  that  arise  between  nations,  with  each  nation  main- 
taining its  own  rights  to  reach  just  agreements  and  peaceful 
settlements,  and  always  with  respect  for  the  rights  of  others. 

When  we  speak  of  the  reform  of  the  United  Nations, 
the  really  big  question  is:  Can  a  formula  be  found  so  that  all 
its  resolutions  are  respected?  Only  in  this  way  might  we 
begin  to  glimpse  a  renewed  and  truly  efficient  United 
Nations.  This  current  reform  effort  is  intended  to  make  the 
United  Nations  more  efficient  in  its  working  methods, 
more  rapid  in  responding  to  peacetime  and  development 
emergencies,  and  more  authoritative  in  its  decision-making. 
But  the  very  real  question  of  the  implementation  of  its  res- 
olutions continues  to  be  related  to  the  political  will  of  indi- 
vidual states  and  their  desire  to  cooperate  with  one  another. 
For  this  reason,  when  we  speak  of  the  reform  of  the  United 
Nations,  we  mean  above  all  the  injection  of  a  huge  dose  of 
bold  political  will  on  the  part  of  the  member  states  into 
global  governance.  ES 
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WHAT  DOES  THE  NUMBER  26,300,000  SIGNIFY? 
It's  not  the  number  of  seconds  in  a  day 
(734,400);  it's  not  the  population  of  France 
(61,000,000);  it's  not  Donald  Trump's  salary 
for  his  work  on  "The  Apprentice"  this  year  ($3,200,000  to 
say  "You're  fired"  34  times). 

It  is  the  number  of  sites  you  can  choose  from  when  you 
use  the  Google  search  engine  to  look  for  the  word 
"Catholic"  online.  Catholic  colleges,  high  schools,  parishes, 


JEFFREY  J.  GUHIN  teaches  English  at  St.  Joseph  High  School  in 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  and  is  an  editorial  assistant  at 
BustedHalo.com. 


BY  JEFFREY  J.  GUHIN 

dioceses,  news  magazines  and  many  Catholic  organizations 
all  have  plugged  into  the  net.  At  every  level,  from  grass 
roots  to  the  papal  Curia,  Catholics  have  decided  that  the 
Internet  is  a  great  way  to  connect  with  people. 

Catholic-Animals  (formerly  the  Catholic  Study  Circle 
for  Animal  Welfare)  has  a  Web  page.  So  does  the  Catholic 
Order  of  Foresters,  a  "Fraternal  Benefit  Life  Insurance 
Society"  (think  Catholic  Knights  with  trees).  Visit  z 
www.familyland.org,  and  you'll  find  yourself  at  the  Web  site  I 
for  the  Apostolate  for  Family  Consecration,  complete  with  d 
a  headshot  of  the  beaming  Cardinal  Francis  Arinze  and  I 
dates  for  Holy  Family  Fest  2005:  "Experience  a  True  £ 
Catholic  Family  Vacation  Without  Leaving  God  Behind!"  I 
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In  a  single  sitting  online  you  can  read  the  Catechism  of  the 
Catholic  Church  (courtesy  of  the  Vatican  at  vatican.va), 
arrange  a  date  (at  catholicsingles.com),  discover  a  pro- 
gram— St.  Ann's  Parish  in  Dallas  holds  its  preschool  rodeo 
on  April  15 — listen  to  or  make  an  online  retreat  (at 
creighton.edu/CollaborativeMinistry/online.html)  and 
then  read  some  more  (americamagazine.org — what  else?). 

Despite  the  breadth  of  material  that  can  be  found 
online,  the  most  popular  Catholic  Web  sites  all  have  a  very 
similar  agenda  and  approach.  The  top  five  Catholic  sites,  as 
reported  by  wsvw.catholicrankings.com  in  December  2004, 
are  Catholic  Exchange,  EWTN,  Catholic  Answers, 
Catholic  Online  and  New  Advent.  The  password  for  many 
of  these  sites  is  orthodoxy. 

CatholicExchange.com 

Tom  Kyd,  Web  master  for  Catholic  Exchange,  would  like 
his  site  to  be  a  "Yahoo  for  Catholics,"  a  Web  portal  that 
people  use  as  a  starting  point  for  their  time  online.  And  in 
fact,  at  Catholic  Exchange  you  can  check  your  e-mail,  get 
the  latest  news,  even  look  for  stock  prices.  Perhaps  more 
important,  though,  Kyd  sees  the  site  as  a  "one-stop  destina- 
tion for  Internet  users,  particularly  Catholic  Internet  users, 
where  you  can  get... fresh,  daily  faith-and-life  content."  The 
site's  front  page  is  packed  with  information  and  possibilities, 
including  a  community  section,  a  link  to  a  message  forum, 
daily  Scripture  readings  and  online  Bible  study. 

A  sidebar  with  24  channels,  a  few  in  Spanish  and 
Chinese,  is  both  catechetical  and  conservative,  featuring  a 
channel  about  "The  Passion  of  the  Christ"  and  a  headline  in 
its  education  section  asking  readers  to  "Just  Say  'No'  to 
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Government-Run  Schools."  Catholic  Exchange  features 
columnists  of  a  similar  bent,  including  George  Weigel, 
Michael  Barone,  Linda  Chavez  and  Michael  Medved.  Kyd 
acknowledges  that  Catholic  Exchange's  readers  are  proba- 
bly conservative,  but  he  is  quick  to  draw  a  distinction 
between  political  conservatives  and  the  religiously  ortho- 
dox. "The  orthodox,"  he  maintains,  do  not  "pick  and 
choose.  [They]  actually  live  their  faith  as  set  down  by  the 
Catholic  catechism." 

EWTN.com 

Most  people  going  to  EWTN.com  have  probably  already 
seen  the  Eternal  Word  Television  Network  or  have  heard  its 
radio  station,  so  they  probably  will  not  be  surprised  that  the 
Web  site  supports  these  other  media,  providing  television  and 
radio  schedules,  promotional  information  on  shows  and  even 
the  opportunity  to  listen  or  watch  in  real  time  over  the  net. 

At  the  same  time,  EWTN.com  boasts  an  impressive 
archive  of  Catholic  resources  that  its  vice  president  for  com- 
munications, Scott  Hults,  says  is  well  used  by  seminarians 
and  students  of  Catholicism.  The  site's  most  popular  feature 
is  the  question-and-answer  section,  offering  users  the  chance 
to  ask  experts  about  anything  from  Scripture  to  sacred 
music. 

Elements  of  the  site  hint  at  a  conservative  approach.  A 
search  for  "preferential  option  for  the  poor"  yields  only  eight 
results:  seven  concern  abortion,  and  one  opposes  liberation 
theology.  An  inquirer  about  voting  is  told  that  "Catholics 
with  an  informed  conscience  should  not  vote  for  any  candi- 
date of  any  party  who  is  pro-choice."  At  the  same  time, 
EWTN's  library  has  at  least  one  article  about  a  living  wage 

campaign  and,  in  contrast  to 
some  more  insistent  conservative 
voices,  the  site's  voting  guide 
acknowledges  that  "in  the  end, 
every  voter  must  weigh  all  the 
factors  and  vote  according  to 
their  well-informed  conscience." 

According  to  Hults,  it's  the 
need  for  knowledge  and  ortho- 
doxy that  brings  people  to 
EWTN.com.  "In  this  world  of 
uncertainties  and  vagaries  and 
relativism,  people  are  very  hun- 
gry for  real  food — spiritual  food. 
The  church  is  the  source  for  that 
and  has  the  wisdom  of  the  ages." 


Catholic.com  (Catholic 
Answers) 

One  of  the  more  controversial 
popular   Catholic  Web  sites, 
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Catholic.com — "the  Web  site  for  Catholic  Answers" — has 
received  much  media  attention  for  its  "Voting  Guide  for 
Serious  Catholics,"  which  listed  five  "non-negotiable" 
issues  Catholics  were  to  consider  in  the  2004  presidential 
election.  When  asked  why  the  guide  made  no  reference  to 
the  U.S.  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops'  document 
Faithful  Citizenship,  which  emphasized  much  more  than  five 
issues  and  avoided  language  like  "non-negotiable,"  Jimmy 
Akin,  director  of  apologetics  and  evangelization  replied, 
"We  weren't  aware  of  its  existence  when  we  wrote  our  doc- 
ument." The  claim  is  hard  to  believe,  as  the  U.S.  bishops 
have  published  a  document  on  campaign  issues  every  four 
years  since  1976. 

Catholic.com  is  typical  of  assertive  Catholic 
apologetic  sites  in  presenting  this  sort  of  guide. 
Its  extensive  archive  also  includes  various  book- 
lets and  back  issues  of  Catholic  Answers'  print 
magazine,  This  Rock.  An  online  forum  of  just 
under  15,000  members — according  to  Akin,  the 
largest  Catholic  forum  online — gives  Web  users 
a  place  to  talk  or  ask  for  more. 

Some  readers  are  not  sure  the  answers  are 
right,  however.  I  sent  an  article  from  Catholic.com  entitled 
"Endless  Jihad"  to  Jack  Renard,  the  author  of  101  Questions 
and  Answers  on  Islam  and  a  professor  of  theological  studies  at 
St.  Louis  University.  He  replied:  "Based  on  flimsy  scholar- 
ship and  faulty  premises,  [the  article]  assumes  that  vast 
numbers  of  Muslims  are  'terrorists'  and  that  the  key  sources 
of  the  tradition  (the  Qur'an  and  Hadith,  for  example)  not 
only  condone,  but  actively  enjoin  terrorist  tactics." 

Akin  responded  that  he  hopes  "Professor  Renard  has 
not  blinded  himself  to  the  very  real  role  these  texts  can  play 
in  directing  Muslims  to  see  violence  as  a  solution  to  prob- 
lems in  the  present  day."  He  further  encouraged  Renard  to 
examine  the  Catholic  Answers  piece,  "Islam:  A  Catholic 
Perspective." 

This  debate  in  many  ways  highlights  the  position 
Catholic  Answers  takes.  Whether  it  is  disagreeing  with  The 
Da  Vinci  Code,  contemporary  secularism  or  scholars  of 
Islam,  the  staff  of  Catholic  Answers  is  convinced  not  only 
that  there  is  a  right  answer  but  that  they  already  have  it. 

Catholic.org  (Catholic  Online) 

Like  Catholic  Exchange,  Catholic  Online  is  a  Web  portal 
with  e-mail  services,  news  and  channels  and  links  to  other 
Catholic  sites.  The  site  hosts  over  1,000  Catholic  organiza- 
tions, dioceses,  parishes  and  businesses,  providing  its  clients 
with  communications  services,  electronic  marketing  and 
database  management.  In  the  process,  Catholic  Online  gains 
access  to  an  accumulated  list  of  over  160  million  Catholics. 

According  to  the  founder  and  president,  Michael 
Gallaway,  Catholic  Online  has  over  five  million  pages  of 


content  on  its  easily  searchable  site,  divided  into  469  cate- 
gories, with  10,930  fully  screened  links.  Furthermore, 
Catholics  can  buy  from  Catholic  merchants  through  a  link 
to  www.catholicshopping.org  or  pay  tithes  and  give  a  dona- 
tion online  at  Catholic  Financial  Services.  This  site  has 
everything  but  a  steeple. 

Still,  what's  most  interesting  about  Catholic  Online  is 
Your  Catholic  Voice,  which  is  both  a  political  action  group 
and  a  foundation  (with  separate  tax  statuses  for  each).  Y.C.V 
divides  Catholic  social  teaching  into  four  areas:  life,  family, 
freedom  and  solidarity.  Unlike  certain  other  Catholic  sites, 
it  makes  a  concerted  effort  to  give  serious  attention  to  each. 


X  he  most  impressive  common 
feature  of  five  Catholic  Web  sites 
is  their  monolithic,  conservative 
conception  of  the  Catholic  faith. 


The  site  is  clear  in  its  opposition  to  gay  marriage  and  char- 
acterizes House  minority  leader  Nancy  Pelosi  as  a  "nominal 
Catholic."  In  general,  its  politics  are  markedly  conservative. 
Yet  it  also  has  substantial  sections  on  social  justice  and  com- 
mitment to  the  poor,  insisting  that  "the  state  has  special 
duties"  to  provide  for  its  citizens.  Gallaway,  the  current 
chairman,  puts  the  organization's  enrollment  at  over  a  quar- 
ter million  members. 

While  identifying  himself  as  a  Republican,  Gallaway 
acknowledges  that  Catholicism  is  a  challenge  to  any  world- 
view.  "There's  no  such  thing  as  a  conservative  or  liberal 
Catholic;  you're  either  faithful  or  unfaithful." 

NewAdvent.org 

xAlmost  any  time  you  Google  a  distinctly  Catholic  word  or 
phrase  like  "The  Vatican,"  "holy  water"  or  "exorcism,"  you'll 
get  a  link  to  the  New  Advent  Encyclopedia  as  one  of  the  first 
possible  matches.  Founded  in  1995  by  Kevin  Knight,  a  lay- 
man from  Colorado,  New  Advent  has  six  major  sections. 
Visiting  one  of  these  is  like  stepping  into  a  Catholic  time 
capsule.  Most  familiar  is  the  1913  Catholic  Encyclopedia, 
which  was  transcribed  article-by-article  by  volunteers 
around  the  world.  The  articles  were  fine  encyclopedia 
pieces — for  1914 — but  some  are  troublesome  now  because 
of  their  archaic  theology.  "[The]  content  is  outdated  and,  in 
certain  sections,  may  misrepresent  Catholic  teaching,"  says 
Laura  Sheahen,  a  senior  religion  editor  at  Beliefhet.com,  a 
popular  nondenominational  Web  site.  Sheahen  quotes  as 
one  example  a  New  Advent  article  on  Judaism:  "Judaism  has 
remained  the  barren  fig-tree  which  Jesus  condemned  during 
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His  mortal  life."  Knight  agrees  that  the  site  needs  to  include 
"a  universal  disclaimer  on  all  of  the  articles"  and  various 
"special  notes"  regarding  information  that  is  no  longer  accu- 
rate, especially  in  its  articles  on  Judaism.  He  hoped  to  have 
these  notices  up  by  May. 

Something  for  Everyone 

These  Web  sites,  particularly  Catholic  Online  and  Catholic 
Exchange,  offer  vast  opportunities  for  interaction  and  infor- 
mation. Web  readers  can  talk,  listen,  even — appropriately 
enough — pray.  At  the  same  time,  the  most  impressive  com- 
monality among  the  five  is  their  generally  monolithic,  con- 
servative conception  of  the  Catholic  faith.  "The  orthodox  do 
not  pick  and  choose,"  says  Kyd.  These  sites  seek  to  provide 
answers,  and  these  answers  come  with  a  significant  bias. 
Elements  of  the  catechism,  Catholic  social  teaching, 
Catholic  history  or  theology  that  do  not  fit  neatly  into  the 
sites'  conservative  politics  are  most  often  convenientlv 
ignored.  To  some  degree,  Catholic  Online  resists  such  easy 
classification. 

These  are  not  the  only  major  Catholic  Web  sites,  but 
they  are  the  most  popular,  according  to  catholic- 
rankings.com.  The  fact  that  they  are  more  successful  than 
other,  more  progressively  minded  Web  sites  is  worthy  of 
note  because  Internet  users  are  generally  presumed  to  be 
more  liberal  than  the  general  population.  Other  compar- 
isons support  this  hypothesis:  CNN.com  has  a  dramatically 
better  Web  ranking  than  FOXnews.com;  likewise,  the 
Democratic  National  Committee's  Web  site  does  far  better 
than  that  of  the  Republican  National  Committee.  So  why  do 
Catholic  Web  sites  fall  out  differendy? 

For  now,  the  question  remains  an  open  one.  Some  pro- 
pose that  younger  Catholics  have  become  more  traditional 
in  their  faith.  Yet  in  a  recent  study,  the  sociologists  James 
Davidson  and  Dean  Hoge  found  little  substantial  difference 
in  attitudes  between  these  "millennial  Catholics"  and  those 
of  their  parents'  generation  (Commonweal,  11/18). 

Politics  aside,  it  is  hard  for  Catholics  with  Internet  access 
to  get  bored.  The  Internet  hosts  sites  for  former  Catholics 
(excatholic.meetup.com),  separated  and  divorced  Catholics 
(nacsdc.org),  Catholic  moms  (catholicmom.com)  and  reli- 
gious and  civil  rights  (catholicleague.org).  One  can  find 
Catholic  Charities  (catholiccharitiesinfo.org),  Catholic 
Relief  Services  (catholicrelief.org)  and  Catholic  AIDS  min- 
istry (ncan.org).  One  can  learn  about  Christ's  Diapers 
(catholicculture.org),  the  Pope's  Valentine  Cookies  (cook- 
ie.allrecipes.com),  Catholic  devotions  (theworkofgod.org) 
and  Catholic  social  teaching  (odjspm.org).  One  can  even 
play  Catholic  trivia  (check  out  bustedhalo.com). 

So  hop  online,  conservative,  liberal  or  somewhere  in 
between;  there's  something  there  for  everyone.  01 
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Catholic  Universities  and 
Interreligious  Dialogue 


The  way  of  dialogue  is  the  way  of  the 
church. 


BY  J.  MICHAEL  MILLER 


THIS  YEAR  MARKS  THE  40TH  anniversary  of  Nostra 
Aetate,  the  document  from  the  Second  Vatican 
Council  that  outlined  the  church's  relations  with 
the  great  non-Christian  religions  in  light  of  a 
renewed  theology.  The  declaration  was  the  first  systematic, 
positive  and  comprehensive  presentation  ever  made  by  a 
pope  or  a  council  on  other  faiths.  This  is  why  it  remains  a 
watershed  in  interreligious  dialogue,  "a  teaching,"  according 
to  John  Paul  II,  "which  must  be  followed." 

Because  the  Catholic  Church  looks  "widi  sincere  respect 
upon  those  ways  of  conduct  and  of  life"  that  "often  reflect  a 
ray  of  truth  which  enlightens  all  people,"  the  council  fathers 
called  for  dialogue  and  practical  cooperation  with  the  adher- 
ents of  non-Christian  religions,  especially  with  Muslims  and 
Jews. 

After  the  Council 

In  the  years  following  Vatican  II,  how  has  the  Holy  See 
encouraged  Catholic  universities,  and  how  have  they 
responded  to  the  council's  expressed  wish  for  interreligious 
dialogue? 

The  apostolic  constitution  Ex  Corde  Eccksiae  (1990)  reg- 
ulates the  more  than  1,200  Catholic  universities  around  the 
world.  In  it  Pope  John  Paul  II  links  interreligious  dialogue  to 
a  university's  "continuous  quest  for  truth  through  its 
research,  and  the  preservation  and  communication  of  knowl- 
edge for  the  good  of  society."  By  means  of  interreligious  dia- 
logue, the  university  "will  assist  in  discerning  the  spiritual 
values  that  are  present  in  the  different  religions." 

For  the  most  part,  postconciliar  papal  documents  pay 
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scant  attention  to  the  responsibility  of  universities  to  further 
dialogue  with  non-Christians.  Veritatis  Splendor  (1993),  Fides 
et  Ratio  (1998)  and  the  great  encyclicals  on  evangelization, 
Evangelii  Nuntiandi  (1974)  and  Redemptoris  Missio  (1990),  are 
silent  about  the  universities'  role  in  fostering  such  dialogue. 
The  latter  encyclical  on  the  church's  missionary  activity  does 
state  that  "interreligious  dialogue  is  a  part  of  the  church's 
mission,"  but  it  says  nothing  about  the  role  to  be  played  by 
educational  institutions  in  promoting  this  dialogue. 

In  his  innumerable  discourses  to  the  academy,  John  Paul 
II  constantly  appealed  to  professors  and  students  to  bring  the 
light  of  revelation  to  their  teaching,  research  and  study.  Yet 
a  survey  of  dozens  of  speeches  and  homilies  reveals  only 
occasional  mention  of  the  values,  goals  or  method  of  inter- 
religious dialogue. 

Despite  this  near  absence  of  encouragement  for  Catholic 
universities  to  foster  this  dialogue,  Pope  John  Paul  II  active- 
ly advanced  this  agenda  on  other  fronts.  He  repeatedly 
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addressed  bishops,  ambassadors  and  religious  leaders  about 
the  need  to  take  up  this  task. 

For  example,  when  the  pope  addressed  bishops  during 
their  ad  limina  visits,  especially  those  from  countries  where 
other  religious  traditions  are  strong,  he  invariably  invited 
them  to  further  interreligious  dialogue.  In  speeches  to  new 
ambassadors  to  the  Holy  See  from  nations  with  a  consider- 
able Islamic  presence,  he  almost  never  failed  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  priority  of  Christian-Muslim  dialogue. 

The  Roman  Curia 

While  the  papal  magisterium  favors  interreligious  dialogue, 
even  though  it  rarely  mentions  the  specific  role  that  could  be 
played  by  Catholic  universities,  do  the  documents  of  the 
Roman  Curia  confirm  this  line? 

The  Congregation  for  Catholic  Education  oversees  the 
church's  vast  network  of  seminaries,  universities,  faculties 
and  schools.  Yet  since  Nostra  Aetate,  it  has  had  little  to  say 
about  the  contribution  to  interreligious  dialogue  expected  of 
the  church's  educational  institutions. 

The  principal  publications  of  the  Pontifical  Council  for 
Interreligious  Dialogue  likewise  pay  scant  attention  to  fos- 
tering interreligious  dialogue  in  universities.  But  their  docu- 
ment Dialogue  and  Proclamation  (1991)  does  recommend  that 
"specific  studies  on  the  relationship  between  dialogue  and 
proclamation  be  undertaken."  Moreover,  "episcopal  confer- 
ences should  entrust  such  studies  to  the  appropriate  com- 
missions and  theological  and  pastoral  institutes.  In  the  light 
of  the  results  of  these  studies,  these  institutes  could  also 
organize  special  courses  and  study  sessions  in  order  to  train 
people  for  both  dialogue  and  proclamation." 

In  2004  this  council  published  the  results  of  a  survey  con- 
ducted in  Africa  of  what  is  taught  in  major  seminaries, 
Catholic  universities  and  institutes  of  higher  learning  about 
African  traditional  religion,  Islam  and  interreligious  dia- 
logue. Of  the  six  universities  and  institutes  of  higher  learn- 
ing surveyed,  four  replied.  All  had  courses  on  African  tradi- 
tional religions,  and  two  of  them  taught  a  course  on  Islam. 
None  had  a  program  for  teaching  interreligious  dialogue.  In 
light  of  this  survey,  the  council  subsequently  published  A 
Guide  for  Teaching  African  Traditional  Religion,  hlam  and 
Interreligious  Dialogue  in  Sub-Saharan  Africa  (2004). 

Catholic  Identity  and  Interreligious  Dialogue 

A  question  at  the  back  of  many  minds,  even  if  not  articulated, 
is  whether  interreligious  dialogue  contributes  to  strengthen- 
ing a  university's  Catholicity.  This  concern  arises  from  Ex 
Corde  Ecclesiae's  call  for  a  resolute  affirmation  of  Catholic 
ty.  In  this  constitution  Pope  John  Paul  II  insists  that 
le  in  the  community"  should  maintain  and  strength- 
the  distinctive  Catholic  character  of  the  institution." 
.  to  be  authentic,  such  dialogue  must  spring  from 


"a  common  dedication  to  the  truth,  a  common  vision  of  the 
dignity  of  the  human  person  and,  ultimately,  the  person  and 
message  of  Christ  which  gives  the  institution  its  distinctive 
character."  In  other  words,  interreligious  dialogue  must  fur- 
ther, not  dilute,  an  institution's  specifically  Catholic  mission. 

Some  academics,  albeit  probably  a  minority,  are  uncom- 
fortable with  the  coupling  of  "Catholic  identity"  and  "inter- 
religious dialogue."  They  have  done  little  to  implement  the 
teaching  of  Nostra  Aetate.  For  them,  such  an  undertaking 
would  be  a  sign  of  weakness  or  even  a  betrayal  of  the  faith. 

Despite,  this  view,  a  good  argument  can  be  made  to  show 
that  a  university's  Catholic  identity  is  in  fact  strengthened 
when  it  fosters  interreligious  dialogue  by  introducing  stu- 
dents to  knowledge  of  other  religions  and  by  encouraging 
research  in  this  field.  Today  more  than  ever,  the  university 
community  is  called  to  further  the  truth  of  the  one  divine 
plan  of  salvation  in  Christ,  who  "is  united  in  a  certain  way 
with  everyone"  (Gaudiuvi  et  Spes,  No.  22). 

There  is  no  reason  to  fear,  then,  that  interreligious  dia- 
logue in  any  way  compromises  an  institution's  Catholic  iden- 
tity. Precisely  as  Catholic,  a  university  should  recognize  that 
the  way  of  dialogue  is  the  way  of  the  church.  Dialogue  with 
non-Christian  religions  is  an  integral  dimension  of  an  insti- 
tution's ongoing  quest  for  truth. 

Respectful  conversation  and  cooperation  enable  the  aca- 
demic community  to  be  enriched  by  the  insights  of  others, 
challenged  by  their  questions  and  impelled  to  deepen  their 
knowledge  of  the  truth.  "Far  from  stifling  dialogue  or  ren- 
dering it  superfluous,"  wrote  Pope  John  Paul  II,  "a  commit- 
ment to  the  truth  of  one's  religious  tradition  by  its  very  nature 
makes  dialogue  with  others  both  necessary  and  fruitful." 

Four  Measures  of  Reception 

It  would  be  a  healthy  exercise  for  Catholic  institutions  of 
higher  learning  to  test  their  reception  of  Nostra  Aetate.  How 
well  is  a  particular  university  implementing  the  four  forms  of 
dialogue  frequendy  mentioned  in  various  magisterial  docu- 
ments: the  dialogue  of  life,  of  action,  of  theological  exchange 
and  of  religious  experience? 

1 .  The  "dialogue  of  life"  is  an  attitude  and  way  of  acting, 
a  spirit  guiding  conduct.  It  entails  what  Nostra  Aetate  recom- 
mends as  the  precondition  of  all  dialogue.  Christians  should 
engage  in  it  "while  witnessing  to  their  own  faith  and  way  of 
life."  Within  educational  institutions,  as  elsewhere,  such  dia- 
logue involves  concern,  respect  and  hospitality  toward  those 
of  other  religions.  A  Catholic  university,  which  receives  stu- 
dents of  all  faiths,  should  honor  their  identity,  modes  of 
expression  and  values. 

In  its  instruction  Dominus  Iesus  (2000),  the  Congregation 
for  the  Doctrine  of  the  Faith  reminded  us  of  the  dignity  of 
our  partners  in  dialogue.  "Equality,  which  is  a  presupposition 
of  interreligious  dialogue,  refers  to  the  equal  personal  digni- 
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ty  of  the  parties  in  dialogue,  not  to  doctrinal  content,  nor 
even  less  to  the  position  of  Jesus  Christ  who  is  God  himself 
made  man — in  relation  to  the  founders  of  the  other  reli- 


gions. 

How  well  is  this  equality  lived  in  our  Catholic  institu- 
tions? Are  students  and  teachers  truly  open  to  adherents  of 
non-Christian  religions,  ready  to  receive  the  "other"  as  a 
gift? 

This  dialogue  of  life  also  calls  Catholics  in  the  academy 
to  bear  witness  to  their  own  religious  values  in  daily  life. 
Aloreover,  professors  are  to  teach  the  Catholic  faith  in  such 
a  way  that  students  can  understand,  love,  live  and  share  their 
beliefs  freely  and  respectfully  with  others.  When  asked, 
Catholic  teachers  and  students  alike 
should  be  able  to  give  a  mature  and  well- 
articulated  presentation  of  what  they 
believe.  Precisely  by  living  their  own 
faith,  do  Catholics  help  non-Christians  to 
live  in  fidelity  to  the  authentic  values  they 
embrace? 

2.  A  second  measure  of  successful 
implementation  of  the  council  is  teaching 
the  presence  of  the  "dialogue  of  action" 
or  "dialogue  of  works."  Nostra  Aetate  refers  to  this  as  the 
need  for  believers  to  "preserve  and  promote  peace,  liberty, 
social  justice  and  moral  values."  This  form  of  dialogue  moves 
from  attitude  to  action.  The  dialogue  of  deeds  fosters  col- 
laboration with  others  for  goals  of  a  humanitarian,  social, 
economic  or  political  nature  directed  toward  peace  and  the 
common  good. 

With  vast  human  and  financial  resources  at  their  dispos- 
al, are  Catholic  universities  at  the  forefront  in  promoting  a 
culture  of  life  worthy  of  the  human  person?  Do  programs  of 
study,  faculty  research  and  student  activities  reflect  this  dia- 
logue of  works? 

3.  The  "dialogue  of  experts"  enables  specialists  to  deep- 
en their  understanding  of  their  respective  heritages  and  to 
appreciate  the  spiritual  values  inherent  in  non-Christian  reli- 
gions. Catholic  universities  have  a  particular  responsibility  in 
this  regard.  Since  they  are  open  to  all  human  experience, 
their  faculty  should  be  ready  to  engage  in  dialogue  with 
other  religions  and  learn  from  them. 

By  means  of  interreligious  dialogue,  universities  become 
actively  involved  in  new  questions  to  be  addressed  by  pursu- 
ing innovative  paths  of  research  and  suggesting  ways  of  act- 
ing that  call  for  attentive  discernment.  A  Catholic  university 
recognizes  that  it  is  a  privileged  place  for  a  fruitful  dialogue 
between  the  Gospel  and  culture  and  between  Christianity 
and  other  religions. 

Since  Catholic  universities,  moreover,  are  committed  to 
the  dialogue  between  faith  and  reason,  they  are  likewise 
committed  to  an  interreligious  dialogue  based  on  research  of 


all  aspects  of  truth  in  their  essential  connection  with  the 
supreme  Truth,  who  is  God.  The  orthopraxis  of  interreli- 
gious dialogue,  often  carried  out  by  initiatives  in  the  local 
churches,  requires  die  solid  theological  expertise  that  can  be 
provided  by  Catholic  universities.  Is  the  academy  meeting  its 
responsibilities  to  train  such  experts  who  know  the  tradition, 
love  the  church  and  are  willing  to  engage  patiently  in  inter- 
religious dialogue? 

4.  While  the  "dialogue  of  religious  experience"  overlaps 
with  that  of  experts  insofar  as  it  has  a  theological  content,  it 
reaches  deeper  into  personal  experience.  It  fosters  the  shar- 
ing of  prayer,  contemplation  and  ways  of  searching  for  the 
absolute.  Within  the  academy,  the  dialogue  of  religious 


Fostering  the  dialogue  of  religious 
experience  can  be  a  way  of 
strengthening  an  institution's 

Catholic  identity. 

experience  should  promote  the  highest  values  and  spiritual 
ideals.  Theological  dialogue  is  enlivened  by  exchanges  at  the 
level  of  religious  experience. 

Fostering  the  dialogue  of  religious  experience  can  also  be 
a  way  of  strengthening  an  institution's  Catholic  identity. 
Universities  should  give  a  practical  demonstration  of  their 
faith  in  their  daily  activity,  setting  aside  times  for  reflection 
and  prayer.  Not  only  should  Catholics  be  offered  opportuni- 
ties to  celebrate  the  sacraments,  but,  as  Ex  Corde  Ecclesiae 
says,  "when  the  academic  community  includes  members  of 
other  churches,  ecclesial  communities  or  religions,  their  ini- 
tiatives for  reflection  and  prayer  in  accordance  with  their 
own  beliefs  are  to  be  respected." 

How  well  do  our  educational  institutions  provide  for 
such  occasions?  Do  they  not  only  respect  but  also  encourage 
others  to  be  faithful  to  their  religious  traditions  so  that  both 
Christians  and  non-Christians  can  genuinely  grow  in  mutu- 
al esteem? 

On  balance,  I  would  say  that  the  world  of  Catholic  high- 
er education  has  taken  significant  steps  in  "receiving"  the  call 
to  engage  in  interreligious  dialogue  as  expressed  by  the 
council  fathers. 

Universities  can  deepen  their  Catholicity  by  meeting  "the 
great  challenge  of  interreligious  dialogue"  issued  by  Pope 
John  Paul  II  in  Novo  Millennio  Ineunte  (2001).  Are  Catholic 
universities  ready  to  accept  this  call  to  foster  this  dialogue, 
which  "will  be  especially  important  in  establishing  a  sure  basis 
for  peace  and  warding  off  the  dread  specter  of  those  wars  of 
religion  which  have  so  often  bloodied  human  history"?  gjj 
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What's  in 
a  Name? 


BY  JOHN  W.  O'MALLEY 


m  -m  Y  their  choice  of  a  name,  newly  elected  popes 
1  W  in  recent  times  have  generally  intended  to  project 
^  an  ideal  or  suggest  a  program  for  their  pontificate. 
m  J  That  was,  however,  not  true  for  Pope  John  XXIII, 

whose  choice  he  explained  as  simply  a  name  "dear  to  me 
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because  it  was  the  name  of  my 
father,  because  it  is  the  dedication  of 
the  humble  parish  church  where  we 
were  baptized  and  because  it  is  the 
name  of  innumerable  cathedrals 
throughout  the  world,  and  first  of  all 
of  the  blessed  and  holy  Lateran 
Basilica,  our  own  cathedral."  But 
both  John  Paul  I  and  John  Paul  II 
had  a  programmatic  intent  in  their 
choice;  they  meant  to  indicate  their 
intention  of  continuing  the  work  of 
the  two  popes  of  the  Second  Vatican 
Council. 

Pope  Benedict's  reasons  for  his 
choice  are  less  personal  than  John's 
and  less  immediate  than  the  two  John 
Pauls.  On  April  27,  2005,  he 
explained  in  his  first  general  audience 
that  he  chose  his  name  in  veneration, 
first,  for  Pope  Benedict  XV  (1914- 
22),  a  "courageous  prophet  of  peace." 
He  thus  placed  his  ministry  "in  the 
service  of  reconciliation  and  harmo- 
ny among  peoples."  His  choice  was 
also  meant  to  honor  St.  Benedict  of 
Nursia  (c.  480-c.  550),  "whose  life 
evokes  the  Christian  roots  of 
Europe"  and  inspires  us  to  "hold  firm 
Christ's  central  position  in  our  lives." 
What's  to  be  learned  from  a  look  at 
these  two  personalities? 

although  st.  benedict  is  the  patriarch 
of  Western  monasticism  and  the  co- 
patron  of  Europe  (along  with  Sts. 
Cyril  and  Methodius  and  St. 
Catherine  of  Siena),  httle  is  known 
about  him.  After  gathering  disciples 
in  a  monastery  at  Subiaco  near 
Rome,  he  went  on  to  found  the 
monastery  of  Monte  Cassino  near 
Naples.  There  he  composed  the  final  version  of  his  Rule, 
which  in  time  displaced  practically  all  other  monastic  rules  in 
the  West.  It  is  the  Rule  that  assured  him  his  place  in  history. 

What  little  we  can  say  for  sure  about  the  personality  of 
St.  Benedict  we  know  by  inference  from  his  Rule.  In  it  he  £ 
incorporated  traditional  monastic  teaching,  but  adapted  in  £ 
ways  that  made  it  viable  in  different  situations  down  through  ° 
the  centuries.  While  of  course  stressing  obedience  and  disci-  £ 
pline,  the  Rule  is  particularly  noteworthy  for  its  moderation  £ 
and  balance.  The  Prologue  to  the  Rule  states:  "We  intend  to  o 
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establish  a  school  for  the  Lord's  service.  In  drawing  up  its 
regulations,  we  hope  to  set  down  nothing  harsh,  nothing 
burdensome."  In  keeping  with  that  norm,  for  instance, 
Benedict  allowed  his  monks  up  to  half  a  bottle  of  wine  per 
day,  even  though  "we  read  monks  should  not  drink  wine  at 
all." 

In  the  Rule  the  abbot  is  the  key  figure,  who  must  adapt 
himself  to  the  different  personalities  of  his  monks.  He  "must 
vary  with  circumstances"  and  "so  accommodate  and  adapt 
himself  to  each  one's  character  and  intelligence  that  he  will 
not  only  keep  the  flock  entrusted  to  his  care  from  dwindling, 
but  will  rejoice  in  the  increase  of  a  good  flock."  Although  the 
abbot  has  the  final  word,  he  will  not  make  any  important 
decision  before  calling  the  whole  community  together  and 
explaining  what  the  business  is,  so  that  he  might  hear  the 
members'  advice.  "The  reason  we  have  said  this  is  that  the 
Lord  often  reveals  what  is  better  to  the  younger." 

In  contrast  with  the  author  of  the  Rule,  we  know  a  great 
deal  about  Pope  Benedict  XV,  even  though  he  is  sometimes 
considered  a  "forgotten  pope."  Born  into  an  old  patrician 
family  in  northern  Italy  in  1854,  Giacomo  della  Chiesa 
earned  a  degree  in  civil  law  at  the  University  of  Genoa  before 
entering  the  seminary.  He  moved  up  the  ecclesiastical  ranks 
quickly  but  was  created  a  cardinal  only  a  few  months  before 
the  conclave  that  elected  him  pope  on  Sept.  3,  1914,  at  the 
very  outbreak  of  World  War  I.  He  used  the  meager  means  at 
his  disposal  to  try  to  end  the  conflict  and  mitigate  its  atroci- 
ties. His  unwavering  neutrality,  even  after  Italy  entered  the 
war  on  the  side  of  the  Allies,  and  his  denunciation  of  the  war 
as  a  "useless  massacre"  won  him  distrust  from  both  sides — a 
"German  pope"  to  the  Allies  and  a  "French  pope"  to  the 
Central  Powers.  Benedict  committed  papal  funds  to  the  relief 
of  victims  both  during  and  after  the  war  to  such  a  great  extent 
that  the  Vatican  became  known  as  a  "second  Red  Cross."  It  is 
humanitarian  efforts  like  these  that  have  won  appreciation  for 
him  and  that  Benedict  XVI  alluded  to  when  he  explained  his 
choice  of  name. 

Benedict  XVs  first  encyclical,  Ad  Beatissimi  (Nov.  1, 
1914),  began  with  a  condemnation  of  the  war  but  then  ranged 
over  other  subjects  like  class  conflict,  the  evils  of  Socialism 
and  the  necessity  of  obedience  to  ecclesiastical  authority.  In  it 
he  also  renewed  "in  all  its  fulness"  the  condemnation  of 
Modernism  by  his  predecessor,  Pius  X.  That  "synthesis  of  all 
heresies"  was  "a  plague  not  yet  entirely  stamped  out...diat 
lurks  here  and  there  in  hidden  places"  (No.  25). 

contrary  to  what  is  often  said  about  him  regarding 
Modernism,  therefore,  Benedict  XV  did  not  notably  swerve 
from  the  position  of  Pius  X.  He  supported  the  close  vigi- 
lance of  the  Holy  Office,  which,  for  instance,  in  1920  once 
again  condemned  the  opinion  that  Moses  might  not  be  the 
author  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  he  himself  held  similar  views, 


espousing  in  his  encyclical  Spiritus  Paraclitus  (1920)  the  view 
that  the  inerrancy  of  the  Bible  applied  to  everything  that 
was  said  in  it.  He  continued  to  require  of  priests  the  "Oath 
Against  Modernism,"  which  professors  in  seminaries  had  to 
renew  in  public  annually. 

Nonetheless,  a  certain  mitigation  occurred.  The  num- 
ber of  condemnations  and  dismissals  from  teaching  posts 
diminished.  Upon  his  election,  Benedict  almost  immediate- 
ly removed  Cardinal  Rafael  Merry  del  Val  as  secretary  of 
state,  a  step  interpreted  as  a  sign  of  the  new  pope's  desire  to 
distance  himself  from  the  intransigence  that  del  Val  had 
come  to  represent.  In  Ad  Beatissimi  he  exhorted  Catholics  to 
refrain  from  affixing  "the  stigma  of  disloyalty  to  faith  or  to 
discipline"  simply  because  they  disagreed  in  some  matter 
still  not  definitively  settled. 

In  192 1 ,  toward  the  end  of  his  pontificate,  he  suppressed 
the  Sapiniere  or  Sodalium  Pianum  (Sodality  of  St.  Pius  V),  a 
vigilante  organization  with  an  international  network  of 
informers  about  people  who  did  not  share  the  ultraconser- 
vative  views  of  Umberto  Benigni,  its  founder — an  organiza- 
tion Pius  X  had  privately  encouraged.  This  measure  con- 
tributed to  a  modest  change  in  the  intellectual  climate  with- 
in the  church.  Benedict  showed,  moreover,  a  cautious  inter- 
est in  the  ecumenical  movement,  and  in  1919  he  created  the 
Vatican  Congregation  for  the  Oriental  Churches  and 
founded  the  Pontifical  Institute  of  Oriental  Studies,  partly 
in  the  hope  of  fostering  better  understanding  with  the 
Orthodox. 

As  his  early  studies  suggest,  Benedict  XV  firmly  believed 
in  law  as  a  bulwark  against  war  and  oppression,  and  he 
believed  in  its  importance  in  the  church  as  well.  One  of  the 
most  important  acts  of  his  pontificate  was  the  promulgation 
on  May  27,  1917,  of  the  first  Code  of  Canon  Law.  Even 
more  important,  however,  was  his  plea  for  the  creation  of 
indigenous  clergy  and  hierarchies  in  missionary  lands. 
Although  this  had  long  been  an  ideal,  attempts  to  accom- 
plish this  continually  foundered  for  a  variety  of  practical  and 
political  reasons.  Benedict's  encyclical  Maximum  Illud  (Nov. 
30,  1919)  put  an  end  to  the  ambivalence.  It  has  been 
described  as  "one  of  the  greatest  revolutions  ever  attempted 
by  a  pope."  Twenty  years  later,  48  mission  territories  were 
in  the  care  of  native  bishops. 

What's  in  a  name?  Although  to  change  one's  name  is  to 
some  extent  to  change  one's  identity,  historical  information 
about  these  two  impressive  figures  will  not  by  itself  give  us 
much  help  in  projecting  the  program  and  policies  of  Pope 
Benedict  XVI.  The  image  we  entertain  of  historical  figures 
is  sometimes  far  removed  from  the  historical  reality;  and 
even  if  we  are  faithful  to  history,  we  can  be  attracted  to  one 
aspect  over  another.  Only  time  will  tell  which  aspects,  if  any, 
of  his  two  patrons  Pope  Benedict  XVI  will  in  fact  take  to 
guide  him  on  his  way.  g| 
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Faith  in  Focus 


Teach  Us  to  Pray 

How  do  we  dare  to  talk  to  God? 


BY  GREG  KANDRA 


LORD,  TEACH  US  TO  PRAY." 
Are  there  any  words  in  the 
Gospel  more  poignant  than 
these?  Here  is  a  phrase  that 
pulls  us  to  the  very  core  of  belief — a 
request  that  cries  out  for  consolation, 
instruction,  guidance  and  hope.  Throw 
us  a  lifeline,  Jesus.  We  need  help.  Teach  us 
to  pray!  After  two  millennia,  this  plain- 
tive call  continues  to  echo  in  the  human 
heart.  Give  us  the  words.  Help  us  find  a 
way  to  express  what  we  feel,  honestly 
and  humbly,  and  maybe — just  maybe — 
allow  us  to  glimpse  the  face  of  God. 
Teach  us.  Please. 

I  have  struggled  with 
prayer  for  most  of  my 
life.  For  some,  it  comes 
naturally,  like  a  sneeze  or 
a  smile.  Not  for  me.  I 
have  a  hard  time  escap- 
ing the  fact  that  I  am 
inadequate  to  the  task.  I 
cannot  help  feeling  that 
God  is  peering  over  my 
shoulder  as  I  try  to  pray, 
and  shaking  his  head  in 
disbelief.  You  must  be  kid- 
ding, God  says  to  him- 
self. You  call  that  praying? 
Give  me  a  break! 

For  the  past  two- 
and-a-half  years,  my 
prayer  muscles  have  been 
getting  an  arduous  work- 
out. I  am  in  formation  to 
become    a  permanent 


deacon.  As  a  result,  prayer  is  not  a  con- 
scious, elective  act  anymore;  it  has  by 
necessity  become  habitual.  Candidates 
for  the  diaconate  pray  the  Liturgy  of 
the  Hours  every  day.  And  we  seek  out 
whatever  private  moments  we  can  to 
reflect  and  review,  meditate  and  mull. 
But  the  words  of  the  Gospel — teach  us 
to  pray! — seem  more  urgent  to  me  now. 
How  do  we  come  to  learn  what  seems  at 
times  so  daunting?  How  do  we  dare  to 
talk  to  God? 

As  children  we  begin — as  the  disciples 
began- — by  learning  the  words  to  a  short, 


simple  prayer.  We  memorize.  We  prac- 
tice. Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven.  Or 
maybe  it's  Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep.  We 
hail  Mary  and  give  glory  to  the  Trinity 
and  learn,  with  small  fingers,  to  finger 
small  beads  while  walking  in  procession 
on  a  hot  May  morning. 
Teach  us  to  pray. 

Our  lips  form  syllables  and  we  fold 
our  hands  and  close  our  eyes  and  trust 
that  somehow  God  hears.  Sundays 
come  and  go.  We  shuffle  awkwardly 
back  to  the  pew  after  Communion,  a 
sliver  of  the  divine  dissolving  on  the 
tongue,  and  we  take  him  in,  fully,  and 
bow  our  heads  and  pray.  We  pray  in 
gratitude.  We  pray  in  servitude.  We 
pray  for  snow  on  Christmas.  We  pray 
for  a  pony.  We  pray  for  a  better  report 
card.  We  pray  that  some  kindness  will 
befall  us,  a  brush  with  grace,  to  keep  our 
spirits  up.  Amen. 

In  time,  we  learn  to  create  prayers 
on  our  own.  Dear  God,  help  me  pass  this 
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test.  By  practice  and  trial  and  error,  we 
develop  an  ongoing  conversation  with 
the  invisible  presence.  Hey,  God,  it's  me 
again.  We  ask — sometimes  for  favors, 
sometimes  for  mercy,  sometimes  for 
some  intangible  sign  that  all  will  be 
well,  that  he  is  in  charge,  guiding  and 
directing  the  affairs  of  the  universe.  We 
knock,  and  we  wait  for  the  door  to 
open. 

Teach  us  to  pray. 

Somehow,  in  our  praying,  we  learn 
to  stop  talking  and  to  listen.  This  is  per- 
haps where  we  find  the  deepest  and 
most  enduring  meaning  of  prayer,  as  we 
discover  to  our  astonishment  that  it  is 
not  a  monologue  after  all.  It  is  a  dia- 
logue. The  one  to  whom  we  pray  has 
something  to  say.  We  engage  God  in 
conversation,  heart  to  heart.  We  seek 
moments  to  whisper  to  him  and  then 
listen  for  his  response.  Whafs  that  you 
say?  Really?  In  the  stirring  of  the  wind, 
or  the  stirring  of  the  heart,  we  hear 
most  clearly  the  word.  It  may  not  be 
uttered,  it  may  not  even  make  a  sound, 
but  it  is  heard  nonetheless. 

So  it  has  been  for  century  after  cen- 
tury— in  the  hills  of  Judea,  in  cloisters 
in  Italy,  in  classrooms  from  Kyoto  to 
Quebec.  It  has  been  this  way  with 
Carmelites,  Jesuits,  Cistercians  and 
Franciscans.  It  has  been  this  way  with 
plumbers  and  priests,  doormen  and 
doctors.  We  confront  ourselves  in  con- 
fronting him  and  asking  again  for  the 
most  generous  and  heartfelt  of  favors: 

Teach  us  to  pray. 

For  me,  it  is  as  much  a  quest  as  a 
question.  As  I  develop  a  more  habitual 
prayer  life,  I  find  myself  on  a  journey, 
walking  through  unfamiliar  terrain, 
seeking  an  elusive  figure  who  disappears 
behind  the  tree  just  ahead.  Where  am  I 
headed?  What  does  he  want?  What  am 
I  hearing? 

The  Spirit  calls.  I  look  up  from  my 
work,  put  it  aside  and  follow.  I  have 
books  to  read,  thoughts  to  absorb, 
papers  to  write  and  deadlines  to  meet. 
But  he  continues  to  call,  and  I  go. 
Around  bends  and  through  thickets, 
across  streams  and  deep  valleys,  I  pur- 
sue the  one  who  has  been  pursuing  me, 
until  the  breathless  moment  when  I 
encounter  him  in  a  clearing,  and  he 
turns  to  meet  me,  face  to  face,  and  I  can 
finally  open  my  lips  to  speak.  0 
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Militarism 

How  Americans  Are  Seduced  by  War 

By  Andrew  J.  Bacevich 
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"Today  as  never  before  in  their  history 
Americans  are  enthralled  with  military 
power."  So  begins  the  introduction  to 
Andrew  J.  Bacevich's  thorough  and 
prophetic  examination  of  our  increasing 
dependence  on  guns  and  bombs  to  insure 
our  domestic  security  and  spread  our  ide- 
als of  democracy  abroad. 

Bacevich,  a  Vietnam  veteran  and 
director  of  the  Center  for  International 
Relations  at  Boston  University,  writes: 
"To  state  the  matter  bluntly,  Americans  in 
our  own  time  have  fallen  prey  to  mili- 
tarism, manifesting  itself  in  a  romanticized 
view  of  soldiers,  a  tendency  to  see  military 
power  as  the  truest  measure  of  national 
greatness,  and  outsized  expectations 
regarding  the  efficacy  of  force....  To  a 
degree  without  precedent  in  U.S.  history, 
Americans  have  come  to  define  the 
nation's  strength  and  well-being  in  terms 
of  military  preparedness,  military  action, 
and  the  fostering  of  (or  nostalgia  for)  mil- 
itary ideals." 

Marching  in  lockstep  with  militarism 
is  American  "exceptionalism,"  the  view 
that  we  embody  universal  ideals,  valid  for 
all  times  and  places. 

After  the  terrorist  attacks  of  9/11, 
these  two  tendencies  have  given  us 
President  George  W.  Bush's  open-ended 
global  "War  on  Terror."  Indeed,  with  the 
justifications  of  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion and  pre-9/11  ties  to  Al  Qaeda  dis- 
proven,  the  default  Bush  justification  for 
Gulf  War  II  in  Iraq  has  been  to  spread 
democracy  in  the  Middle  East. 

Bacevich  cautions,  however,  against 
blaming  9/11 — or  Bush — for  the  rise  of 
American  militarism.  Instead,  he  carefully 
details  how  it  developed  in  the  decades 
after  the  Vietnam  War. 

It  is  a  complicated  picture.  It  includes 


Book  Reviews 

U.S.  military  officers  intent  on  rehabilitat- 
ing their  profession  after  Vietnam.  They 
succeeded  so  well  that  the  easy  victory  of 
Gulf  War  I,  in  1991,  made  it  much  easier 
to  have  recourse  to  arms  in  solving  inter- 
national conflicts.  It  includes  the  evolution 
of  "neoconservative"  intellectuals  reacting 
to  U.S.  self-doubt  after  Vietnam  with  a 
vision  of  the  spread  of  American  ideals  by 
force.  It  includes  other  intellectuals 
heralding  "the  Revolution  in  Military 
Affairs."  Moving  warfare  into  the  infor- 
mation age,  R.M.A.  would  enable  lean  and 
fast  military  forces  to  apply  overwhelming 
force  in  a  surgical  fashion  for  quick  and 
easy  victories  to  advance  American  inter- 
ests and  spread  American  ideals. 

Hollywood,  too,  played  a  part  in  the 
rise  of  the  new  American  militarism  out  of 
the  ashes  of  Vietnam  with  such  1980's 
movies  as  "Top  Gun."  And,  of  course,  the 
need  for  U.S.  dominance  in  the  Middle 
East  to  keep  the  oil  flowing  is  a  major  fac- 
tor behind  the  use  and  exaltation  of  mili- 
tary power. 

The  end  of  the  cold  war,  and  with  it 
the  end  of  the  threat  of  a  massive  conven- 
tional battle  with  the  Soviet  Union  in 
Europe,  might  have  led  to  a  real  reduction 
in  U.S.  military  spending.  Yet,  the  current 
Pentagon  budget,  adjusted  for  inflation,  is 
12  percent  larger  than  the  average  cold 
war  era  budget.  By  some  estimates,  the 
United  States  now  spends  more  on 
defense  than  all  other  nations  of  the  world 
combined. 

Along  with  this  is  the  paradox  that 
military  service  is  now  solely  a  matter  of 
individual  choice,  with  the  working  class 
and  minorities  carrying  a  disproportionate 
share  of  the  load. 
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ly  for  national  defense;  devising  an  appro- 
priate way  to  determine  the  level  of 
defense  spending;  enhancing  alternative 
aspects  of  statecraft,  such  as  diplomacy; 
and  reviving  the  dormant  concept  of  the 
citizen-soldier. 

The  New  American  Militarism  is  an 


The  so-called  "Europe  problem,"  as 
the  author  discusses  in  the  book,  has  deep 
roots.  Weigel  raises  some  sobering  ques- 
tions about  20th-century  European  poli- 
tics, productivity,  culture  and  more  before 
grappling  with  what  he  considers  the  large 
question:  "Why  did  Europe  have  the  twen- 


tieth century  it  did?"  The  reader  must  ask 
with  Weigel  why  no  one  stood  up  and  said 
"Stop"  when  it  was  apparent  that  Europe 
was  heading  into  a  crisis  of  civilization. 

The  work  of  the  theologian  Henri  de 
Lubac,  S.J.,  gives  voice  to  Weigel's  belief 
that  when  modern  technology  combines 
with  the  ideas  of  atheistic  humanism  the 
result  will  be  Communism,  fascism  and 
Nazism.  The  intensity  of  Weigel's 
European  analysis  forces  the  reader  to 
imagine  the  metallic  Arche  de  la  Defense 
and  ask  if  it  truly  speaks  of  a  new  European 
Union  that  will  only  foster  politics  without 
God. 

The  most  problematic  aspects  of  this 
book  are  the  assumptions  it  makes  con- 
cerning the  community  of  the  cathedral 
(the  church)  and  those  who  choose  not  to 
enter  the  cathedral  for  inspiration  (secular- 
ists and  Muslims).  While  it  may  not  be 
Weigel's  intent  to  view  Islam  or  all 
Muslims  as  the  "dark  side,"  one  definitely 
leaves  this  book  with  the  impression  that  it 
is  only  Christianity  that  can  adequately 
"save"  Europe.  Strikingly  absent  from  the 
discussion  of  Europe  are  the  Jews.  It  is  as  if 
they  never  existed  or  made  no  contribution 
to  European  culture,  faith  and  civilization. 

Weigel  declares  that  the  community 
of  the  cathedral  is  capable  of  coming  to 
grips  with  the  shadow  side  of  its  history, 
capable  of  learning  from  the  past  and 
capable  of  dialogue.  Writings  of  John 
Paul  II,  like  Redemptoris  Missio,  are  quoted 
to  make  the  point  that  the  church  respects 
the  other  as  the  other  and  eagerly  wants 
to  enter  into  conversation  with  those  of 
different  mindsets. 

One  wonders  where  the  author  was 
when  American  women  theologians  were 
told  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  any  dis- 
cussion about  women's  ordination  would 
never  take  place?  What  of  the  victims  of 
sexual  abuse  in  Boston  who  had  to  unseat 
a  cardinal  before  they  were  invited  to  the 
table,  and  what  of  the  talented  and  com- 
mitted theologians  around  the  world  who 
with  no  due  process  are  forbidden  to 
teach  at  Catholic  universities?  Where  is 
the  dialogue  that  the  reader  is  promised 
by  the  community  of  the  cathedral? 
Perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  why 
Christianity  is  suffering  dismissal  in 
Europe  is  that  while  the  church  apolo- 
gizes for  grievous  errors  of  its  past,  it 
seems  to  forget  the  errors  of  its  present. 

Even  though  Weigel  poses  difficult 
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Bacevich  cautions,  however,  against 
blaming  9/11 — or  Bush — for  the  rise  of 
American  militarism.  Instead,  he  carefully 
details  how  it  developed  in  die  decades 
after  the  Vietnam  War. 

It  is  a  complicated  picture.  It  includes 
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The  evangelical  right  has  played  a  key 
role  in  the  rise  of  militarism.  The  cultural 
excesses  of  the  1960's  in  large  part  led 
conservative  evangelicals  to  celebrate  what 
they  see  as  the  traditional  virtues  of  the 
military.  "Abandoning  their  own  previ- 
ously well-established  skepticism  about 
the  morality  of  force  and  inspired  in  no 
small  measure  by  their  devotion  to  Israel, 
they  articulated  a  highly  permissive  inter- 
pretation of  the  just  war  tradition," 
Bacevich  writes.  "And  they  developed  a 
considerable  appetite  for  wielding  armed 
might  on  behalf  of  righteousness,  more 
often  than  not  indistinguishable  from 
America's  own  interests." 

Bacevich  identifies  himself  as  a 
Catholic  and  a  cultural  conservative,  but 
one  not  at  home  with  the  current  Bush 
administration.  In  a  footnote,  he  writes 
that  the  scandal  of  sexual  abuse  of  minors 
by  members  of  the  Catholic  clergy  dis- 
credited the  U.S.  bishops  and  in  effect 
silenced  them  on  the  moral  dimension  of 
war  and  U.S.  military  policy.  Drawing  on 
the  charismatic  eloquence  of  Pope  John 
Paul  II,  the  American  bishops  could  have 
served  as  a  counterweight  to  the  evangeli- 
cal influence  on  these  issues. 

Ultimately,  however,  Bacevich's  argu- 
ment against  the  new  American  militarism 
draws  most  on  our  nation's  traditional 
skepticism  of  foreign  entanglements  and 
large  standing  armies.  The  intention  of 
the  Founders  as  expressed  in  the 
Constitution  does  not  justify  the  role  of 
aggressive  world  policeman. 

If  it  keeps  to  its  current  militaristic 
course,  the  United  States  will  alienate 
people  and  nations  around  the  world  and 
leave  us  increasingly  isolated.  Bacevich 
adds,  "If  history  is  any  guide,  it  will  end  in 
bankruptcy,  moral  as  well  as  economic, 
and  in  abject  failure." 

In  the  final  chapter,  Bacevich  propos- 
es a  number  of  correctives.  These  include 
revitalizing  the  idea  of  separation  of  pow- 
ers— that  is,  having  Congress  fulfill  its 
constitutional  responsibility  of  deciding 
when  to  declare  war — viewing  force  as  a 
last  resort;  organizing  U.S.  forces  explicit- 
ly for  national  defense;  devising  an  appro- 
priate way  to  determine  the  level  of 
defense  spending;  enhancing  alternative 
aspects  of  statecraft,  such  as  diplomacy; 
and  reviving  the  dormant  concept  of  the 
citizen-soldier. 

The  New  American  Militarism  is  an 


important  and  prophetic  book.  One  has  to 
wonder,  however,  given  the  current  polit- 
ical and  cultural  climate,  whether  it  will 
make  any  impact  at  all  on  our  national  dis- 
cussion. Mark  E.  Rondeau 
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Europe,  America,  and  Politics 
Without  God 

By  George  Weigel 

Basic  Books.  190p  $23 
ISBN  0465092667 

The  newest  book  by  the  papal  biographer 
and  social  commentator  George  Weigel 
owes  much  of  its  theory  to  the  late  Pope 
John  Paul  II,  and  its  main  questions  read 
like  a  sermon  by  the  new  pope,  Benedict 
XVI.  The  Cube  and  the  Cathedral  is  an  excel- 
lent read.  It  is  clear,  to  the  point  and 
engaging,  and  encourages  the  reader  to 
ponder  questions  that  otherwise  might  be 
left  to  the  Op  Ed  page  of  The  New  York 
Times. 

Weigel  uses  the  metaphors  of  Notre 
Dame  Cathedral  and  the  modern  La 
Grande  Arche  de  la  La  Defense  (both  in 
Paris)  to  explore  Europe's  inability  to 
appreciate  its  Christian  roots  and  its  refusal 
to  acknowledge  Christianity  in  the  pream- 
ble to  the  new  constitution  of  the 
European  Union.  The  modern  arch  stands 
for  secular  humanism,  while  the  stunning 
Gothic  cathedral  represents  the  transcen- 
dent, according  to  the  author.  Weigel 
declares  that  Europe  is  suffering  from  ram- 
pant "Christophobia,"  caused,  he  explains, 
by  factors  that  include  the  rebellion  of 
1968,  the  tendency  to  associate 
Christianity  with  "the  right"  and  resent- 
ment toward  the  late  John  Paul  II  and  any 
influential  religious  leader  like  him. 
Weigel  seems  to  imply  that  Europe  is  los- 
ing its  soul. 

The  so-called  "Europe  problem,"  as 
the  author  discusses  in  the  book,  has  deep 
roots.  Weigel  raises  some  sobering  ques- 
tions about  20th-century  European  poli- 
tics, productivity,  culture  and  more  before 
grappling  with  what  he  considers  the  large 
question:  "Why  did  Europe  have  the  twen- 


tieth century  it  did?"  The  reader  must  ask 
with  Weigel  why  no  one  stood  up  and  said 
"Stop"  when  it  was  apparent  that  Europe 
was  heading  into  a  crisis  of  civilization. 

The  work  of  the  theologian  Henri  de 
Lubac,  S.J.,  gives  voice  to  Weigel's  belief 
that  when  modern  technology  combines 
with  the  ideas  of  atheistic  humanism  the 
result  will  be  Communism,  fascism  and 
Nazism.  The  intensity  of  Weigel's 
European  analysis  forces  the  reader  to 
imagine  the  metallic  Arche  de  la  Defense 
and  ask  if  it  truly  speaks  of  a  new  European 
Union  that  will  only  foster  politics  without 
God. 

The  most  problematic  aspects  of  this 
book  are  the  assumptions  it  makes  con- 
cerning the  community  of  the  cathedral 
(the  church)  and  those  who  choose  not  to 
enter  the  cathedral  for  inspiration  (secular- 
ists and  Muslims).  While  it  may  not  be 
Weigel's  intent  to  view  Islam  or  all 
Muslims  as  the  "dark  side,"  one  definitely 
leaves  this  book  with  the  impression  that  it 
is  only  Christianity  that  can  adequately 
"save"  Europe.  Strikingly  absent  from  the 
discussion  of  Europe  are  the  Jews.  It  is  as  if 
they  never  existed  or  made  no  contribution 
to  European  culture,  faith  and  civilization. 

Weigel  declares  that  the  community 
of  the  cathedral  is  capable  of  coming  to 
grips  with  the  shadow  side  of  its  history, 
capable  of  learning  from  the  past  and 
capable  of  dialogue.  Writings  of  John 
Paul  II,  like  Redemptoris  Missio,  are  quoted 
to  make  the  point  that  the  church  respects 
the  other  as  the  other  and  eagerly  wants 
to  enter  into  conversation  with  those  of 
different  mindsets. 

One  wonders  where  the  author  was 
when  American  women  theologians  were 
told  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  any  dis- 
cussion about  women's  ordination  would 
never  take  place?  What  of  the  victims  of 
sexual  abuse  in  Boston  who  had  to  unseat 
a  cardinal  before  they  were  invited  to  the 
table,  and  what  of  the  talented  and  com- 
mitted theologians  around  the  world  who 
with  no  due  process  are  forbidden  to 
teach  at  Catholic  universities?  Where  is 
the  dialogue  that  the  reader  is  promised 
by  the  community  of  the  cathedral? 
Perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  why 
Christianity  is  suffering  dismissal  in 
Europe  is  that  while  the  church  apolo- 
gizes for  grievous  errors  of  its  past,  it 
seems  to  forget  the  errors  of  its  present. 

Even  though  Weigel  poses  difficult 
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questions  about  the  fate  of  Europe  in  the 
21st  century,  he  offers  a  vision  of  hope, 
stating  that,  "choosing  the  future  means 
confronting  honestly  the  relationship 
between  the  cube  and  the  cathedral."  He 
traces  the  success  of  the  Solidarity  move- 
ment in  Poland  and  offers  it  as  an  exam- 
ple of  the  cube  and  the  cathedral  working 
together.  All  kinds  of  people  across  all 
kinds  of  political  spectrums  were  able  to 
unite  to  free  their  nation.  Individuals 
became  a  "we"  and  were  able  to  put  aside 
their  differences  for  a  common  cause. 
The  reader  instinctively  knows  this  is  the 
model  that  must  be  offered  to  Europe  and 
the  rest  of  the  world.  It  is  true  that  the 
influence  of  John  Paul  II  and  Christianity 
plaved  a  significant  role  in  Poland's  free- 
dom, but  so  did  the  innate  drive  toward 
freedom  that  lies  deep  within  all  human 
beings,  religious  and  secular  alike. 

This  book  should  be  required  reading 
for  any  student  of  history.  The  questions, 
intelligently  raised,  are  the  essential  ques- 
tions for  our  time.  Weigel  is  an  excellent 
dialogue  partner.  He  takes  his  audience 
seriously  and  respects  the  knowledge  of 
experts  in  their  fields.  We  might  hope 
that  in  time  another  volume  will  explore 
further  how  Europe's  present  situation 
may  one  day  be  the  situation  faced  on 
other  continents. 

Must  one  choose  between  the  cube 
and  the  cathedral?  I  dunk  not.  Enfolded 
in  the  evening  dusk,  both  are  quite  mag- 
nificent. Nancy  Hawkins 
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Fasting 

Preparing  to  Practice 

By  Thomas  Ryan,  C.S.P. 

Skylight  Paths  Publishing.  169p  $15.99 

(paperback) 

ISBN  1594730784 

At  the  closing  of  the  interreligious  World 
Peace  in  Assisi  in  1986,  Pope  John 
Paul  If  articulated  the  essence  and  value  of 
's  fasting  and  prayer:  "Let  us  see  in 
icipation  of  what  God  would  like 
'oping  history  of  humanity  to  be: 
>urney  in  which  we  accompa- 


ny one  another  towards  the  transcendental 
goal  which  he  sets  for  us." 

Interreligious  encounter  itself  has 
been  on  a  journey  of  its  own,  beginning  in 
the  1930's  with  voices  within  Christian 
ecumenical  circles  calling  for  a  rejection  of 
the  prevailing  conviction  that  there  exist- 
ed an  unbridgeable  discontinuity  between 
the  Gospel  and  non-Christian  traditions. 
By  the  early  1970's  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  ceased  talking  about  the  possi- 
bility of  interreligious  dialogue  and  began 
actually  to  engage  in  it.  Discussion  guide- 
books for  local  grass-roots  study  groups 
began  to  appear,  such  as  My  Neighbor's 
Faith — and  Mine:  Theological  Discoveries 
Through  Interfaith  Dialogue  (W.C.C., 
1986).  Within  the  Catholic  Church  the 
spirit  and  convictions  of  the  Second 
Vatican  Council's  "Declaration  on  the 
Relationship  of  the  Church  to  Non- 
Christian  Religions"  (Nostra  Aetate) 
spawned  a  series  of  guidelines,  like  the 
Pontifical  Council  for  Interreligious 
Dialogue's  "Dialogue  and  Proclamation" 
(1991). 

It  is  fortunate  that  Thomas  Ryan's  The 
Sacred  Art  of  Fasting  appears  during  the 
40th  anniversary'  commemoration  of  the 
publication  of  Nostra  Aetate.  Ryan  is  a 
Paulist  priest  who  coordinates  ecumenical 
and  interreligious  relations  for  the  Paulist 
community  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  His  many  popular  books  include 
Reclaiming  the  Body  in  Christian  Spirituality. 
The  author's  stated  intention  in  the  pre- 
sent work  is  to  focus  "not  just  upon  fasting 
as  a  rational  act  but  as  a  religious  act"  in  six 
different  traditions:  Judaism,  Christianity, 
Islam,  Hinduism,  Buddhism  and  the 
Latter-Day  Saints.  The  result  is  a  work 
that  serves  as  a  thematic  embodiment  of 
the  particular  avenue  of  interreligious 
approach  stipulated  in  "Dialogue  and 
Proclamation":  "These  [other]  traditions 
are  to  be  approached  with  great  sensitivi- 
ty, on  account  of  the  spiritual  and  human 
values  enshrined  in  them.  They  command 
our  respect  because  over  the  centuries 
they  have  borne  witness  to  the  efforts  to 
find  answers  'to  those  profound  mysteries 
of  the  human  condition'  and  have  given 
expression  to  the  religious  experience  and 
they  continue  to  do  so  today." 

Beyond  the  author's  informed  respect 
toward  non-Christian  traditions,  what  ele- 
vates the  book  above  being  a  mere  exercise 
in  the  most  elementary  form  of  compara- 


tive religions  methodology  (as  in,  "We  do 
and  think  this;  you  and  they  do  and  think 
the  same  or  otherwise")  is  the  degree  to 
which  the  text  promotes  the  formation  of 
what  Ewert  Cousins  refers  to  as  a  "com- 
plexified global  consciousness."  This  is  an 
expanded  and  enriched  awareness  gained 
when  a  party  in  dialogue  passes  over  into 
the  other's  worldview  or  consciousness 
and  experiences  the  other's  values  from 
within  that  other  perspective.  Nothing  of 
the  party's  original  convictions  or  world- 
view  is  denied,  which  precludes  the  possi- 
bility of  a  universalized,  undifferentiated 
and  abstract  consciousness. 

Ryan  presents  the  subject  of  fasting  as 
an  effective  passageway  between  tradi- 
tions. In  addition,  Chapter  Three,  on  the 
Christian  tradition,  and  Chapter  Eight, 
"What  Makes  Fasting  a  Sacred  Art?"  will 
usher  Catholic  readers  into  a  renewed  and 
finely  drawn  understanding  of  the  cardinal 
virtue  of  temperance,  which,  the  author 
observes,  received  minimal  attention  from 
the  post- Vatican  II  generation. 

Chapters  Two  through  Seven  address 
each  specific  tradition  in  turn.  The  chap- 
ter titles  employ  well-chosen  phrases  that 
spotlight  their  content  at  a  glance.  These 
include,  for  example,  "Islam:  Allah- 
Consciousness,  Self  Restraint,  Social 
Solidarity"  and  "Buddhism:  Purity  of 
Body,  Clarity  of  Mind,  Moderation." 
Fasting  in  Christianity  is  allied  with  the 
concepts  "Mystical  Longing,  Liberation 
through  Discipline,  Work  of  Justice." 

The  helpful  and  concise  final  chapter, 
"Preparing  to  Practice,"  begins  with  an 
informative  section  that  touches  on  health 
care  concerns,  in  a  FAQ  format.  This  is 
followed  by  a  section  on  the  what,  how 
and  when  of  fasting.  The  last  section  sur- 
veys alternative  forms  of  fasting — fasting 
with  one's  eyes,  ears  and  hands,  and  so 
forth — thus  providing  a  useful  updating  of 
the  moral  dimensions  of  fasting  that  were 
familiar  aspects  of  classical  spiritual  litera- 
ture on  the  subject.  In  the  concluding 
paragraph  the  author  underscores  the 
truth  that  "in  every  culture  and  religion  in 
history,  fasting  has  been  an  instinctive  and 
essential  language  in  our  communication 
with  the  Divine." 

The  Sacred  Art  of  Fasting,  as  a  solid  and 
stimulating  addition  to  the  reading  fist  of 
interreligious  discussion  groups,  enhances 
communication  with  the  human  "other" 
as  well.  Joseph  A.  Loya 
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Classifieds 

Education 

DOCTOR  OF  MINISTRY,  designed  to  work  with 
your  current  ministry.  Two  three-week  sessions 
(January  and  June)  on  campus  yearly,  with  guided 
independent  study.  Accredited.  Concentrations  in 
ministry  supervision,  clinical  pastoral  education, 
Hispanic  ministry.  For  more  information,  con- 
tact: Oblate  School  of  Theology,  285  Oblate 
Drive,  San  Antonio,  TX  78216;  Ph:  (210)  341- 
1366;  Web  site:  www.ost.edu. 

Music 

BEST-SELLING  religious,  sacred,  contemporary 
and  classical  music  on  CD  at  www.america- 
magazine.org/Musicstore.cfm. 

Positions 

DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC  AND  LITURGY.  Full-time 
position  for  2,500-family  parish  in  Sierra  foothills 
east  of  Sacramento,  Calif.;  see  Web  site:  auburn- 
catholic.com.  Salary  commensurate  with  experi- 
ence, and  negotiable,  within  the  salary  guidelines 
of  the  Diocese  of  Sacramento.  Duties  include: 
overall  responsibility  for  the  parish  music  min- 
istry; coordinate  all  liturgical  worship  in  parish 
and  be  a  resource  for  all  ministers;  encourage  full 
participation  of  congregation  in  worship  and 
ongoing  formation  for  all  liturgical  ministers; 
serve  as  the  conductor  of  parish  choirs  and  be 


responsible  for  other  choirs  which  may  be  devel- 
oped during  his/her  ministry,  as  well  as  recruiting 
for  them.  Choir  ministry  includes  weekly 
rehearsals;  develop  the  musician  resources  for 
special  liturgical  celebrations,  most  especially  the 
development  of  musicians  within  the  parish. 
Please  send  resume  and  references  to:  Rev.  P.  J. 
Bosque,  1 162  Lincoln  Way,  Auburn  CA  95603;  e- 
mail:  fr_bosque@aubumcatholic.com. 

FULL-TIME  DIRECTOR  OF  LITURGY  AND  MUSIC 

for  a  4,000+  family  parish.  Responsibilities:  coor- 
dinate all  music  celebrations,  direct  choirs,  train 
cantors,  resource  for  music  ministries  and  wor- 
ship; primary  organist  daily/weekend  Masses, 
funerals,  weddings.  Bachelor's  degree,  master's+ 
preferred;  excellent  organ/keyboard  skills,  famil- 
iarity with  variety  of  music;  strong  vocal/choral 
directing  skills  required,  diverse  music  repertoire, 
familiarity  with  MIDI,  computer  skills.  Allen 
four-manual  pipe/digital  combination  organ, 
MIDI  compatible.  Excellent  salary/benefits  com- 
mensurate with  experience.  Send  resume  and  ref- 
erences to:  Director  of  Music  and  Liturgy  Search 
Team,  St.  Andrew  Catholic  Church,  1400 
Inglewood,  Rochester,  MI  48307;  Ph:  (248)  651- 
7486;  Fax:  (248)  651-3950;  e-mail:  TFS@stan- 
drewchurch.org. 

SYSTEMATICS       THEOLOGY  PROFESSOR. 

Washington  Theological  Union,  a  Roman 
Catholic  graduate  school  of  theology  and  min- 
istry, announces  a  full-time  position  in  the  field  of 


systematic  theology  beginning  fall  2006. 
Applicant  should  be  someone  well  versed  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  tradition,  possess  a  doctorate  in 
systematic  or  historical  theology  and  be  able  to 
teach  graduate  courses  to  graduate  students 
preparing  for  ordained  and  lay  ministry. 
Preference  given  to  applicants  with  demonstrated 
excellence  in  teaching;  rank  and  duration  are 
open.  Send  letter  of  application  and  curriculum 
vitae  to:  Dean's  Office,  Washington  Theological 
Union,  6896  Laurel  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  DC 
20012.  Application  deadline:  Sept.  15,  2005;  e- 
mail:  korba@wtu.edu;  Web  site:  www.wtu.edu. 
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The  Washington  Theological  Union  seeks  a  qualified  Catholic  priest  to 
serve  as  its  President.  As  a  Roman  Catholic  graduate  school  of  theology 
and  ministry  located  in  the  Nation's  Capital,  the  Union  educates 
members  of  religious  congregations  for  ordination  to  the  priesthood, 
and  men  and  women  from  all  walks  of  life  for  ecclesial  ministry 
through  graduate  and  certificate  programs  in  ministry  and  theology. 

Among  other  qualifications,  the  candidate  must  have  demonstrated 
experience  in  leadership  in  higher  education  and  ability  in  fund-raising 
through  relationship  building  and  active  promotion  of  the  mission  of 
the  school. 

For  further  information,  send  an  e-mail  to  Rev.  Robert  Bozek  at 
bbozek@cmsm.org  or  write  to  Washington  Theological  Union  Presidential 
Search,  Attention:  Fr.  Bob  Bozek,  P.O.  Box  1455,  Baltimore,  MD  21203. 

Applications  will  be  due  no  later  than  September  15,  2005. 
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Fisher  Hall  Conference  Center 
Duquesne  University 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 


Featuring  Dr.  Geoffrey  Wainwright,  the  Robert  Earl 
Cushman  Professor  of  Christian  Theology  at  Duke 
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"The  Holy  Spirit,  Witness  and  Martyrdom." 
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Letters 


Challenging  Times 

In  his  article  "Is  This  Transparency?" 
(5/16),  Russell  Shaw  asks  whether  the 
United  States  Conference  of  Catholic 
Bishops  is  operating  in  a  public  and 
transparent  manner.  He  suggests  the 
answer  may  be  no.  Unfortunately,  I 
think  the  answer  is  a  definite  yes. 

Could  it  be  possible  that  the  secrecy 
of  the  American  bishops  is  not  really  an 
effort  to  hold  on  to  power,  but  rather 
an  indication  that  they  may  very  well 
have  little  or  none  in  the  first  place? 
The  danger  of  doing  business  in  public 
is  that  people  must  take  stands  and  give 
reasons  for  their  positions.  A  plenary 
council  or  even  a  synod  would  have  to 
address  some  of  the  serious  problems 
facing  the  American  church — for  exam- 
ple: the  shortage  of  priests,  the  status  of 


women,  of  divorced  Catholics  and  of 
gay  men  and  women  in  the  church,  and 
the  role  of  Catholic  politicians  in  a  plu- 
ralistic society.  The  list  could  go  on  and 
on. 

As  Mr.  Shaw  indicates,  however, 
according  to  canon  law,  "plenary  coun- 
cils are  held  at  the  discretion  of  the 
pope,  and  their  decisions  are  subject  to 
papal  approval."  Can  you  imagine  the 
leadership  of  the  American  church 
openly  discussing  these  issues  and  tak- 
ing stands  knowing  that  their  actions 
would  undergo  review  by  a  higher 
authority  with  the  possibility  of  a  public 
rejection  of  their  positions? 

The  situation,  therefore,  may  be 
more  transparent  than  we'd  like.  We 
know  as  lay  Catholics  that  ecclesiastical- 
ly we  have  no  power.  Now  we  have  a 


pretty  good  idea  that  the  leaders  of  the 
American  church  are  powerless  as  well. 
Where  are  the  courageous  shepherds  of 
the  past:  St.  Ambrose  of  Milan,  St. 
Cyprian  of  Carthage,  St.  Augustine  of 
Hippo?  These  are  challenging  times  for 
us  all. 

F.  Philip  Johnston 
Fountain  Valley,  Calif. 

Think  in  the  Church 

The  article  "Little  Gray  Cells,"  by  James 
J.  DiGiacomo,  S.J.,  (5/30)  was  a  delight 
and  bolsters  those  of  us  who  still  think  in 
the  church  (and  we  are  many).  To  have 
belief  also  means  to  question  so  that  one 
understands  more  clearly.  To  be  loyal 
means  to  challenge,  not  simply  to  follow 
blindly.  Thanks  for  articulating  the  need 
to  be  adult  in  our  faith. 

Pat  Knuth 
Waukesha,  Wis. 

So  Obvious 

The  most  appalling  thing  about  "Little 
Gray  Cells,"  by  James  J.  DiGiacomo,  S.J., 
(5/30)  is  that  his  points  need  to  be  spelled 
out  at  all.  In  any  other  circles,  the  need  to 
use  one's  brain  would  be  so  obvious  that 
it  would  go  without  saying.  Among  our 
self-styled  guardians  of  orthodoxy,  how- 
ever, the  obvious  is  frequendy  less  than 
clear,  and  they  often  appear  to  want  us  to 
remain  as  children  in  our  thinking — in 
contradiction  to  (among  others)  St.  Paul 
himself. 

So  Father  DiGiacomo's  arguments, 
unnecessary  though  they  ought  to  be, 
unfortunately  need  to  be  made  over  and 
over  again,  until  their  truth  begins  to  sink 
in. 

Congratulations  to  him,  and  congrat- 
ulations to  you  for  publishing  it. 

Nicholas  Clifford 
New  Haven,  Vt. 

Misguided  Loyalty 

I  compliment  James  J.  DiGiacomo,  S.J., 
on  his  very  fine  article  (5/30).  His  com- 
ments are  excellent,  but  more  important- 
ly, he  said  some  things  that  needed  to  be 
said.  Too  many  people  feel  that  any  dis- 
sent from  die  "official  church"  is  wrong, 
and  too  many  of  the  hierarchy  in  the 
United  States  have  placed  misguided  loy- 
alty ahead  of  the  sensus  fidel  'mm : 


Pope  John  Paul  II  prayed  for  Peace  with  the  world's  Religious 
leaders  in  Assisi  on  October  27,  1986. 


Join  the  Tranciscan 
Movement! 

Fr.  Gregory  Jakubowicz,  OFM 

Order  of  Friars  Minor 

Franciscans  of  Holy  Name  Province 

135    est  31  Street  New  York,  NY  10001 

800-677-7788  www.hnp.org/vocations 
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Dissent  is  not  a  lack  of  faith  but  a 
sign  of  a  healthy  church.  A  hierarchy 
that  can  accept  dissent,  reflect  on  it 
and  carry  on  discussion  to  pursue  it 
further  is  a  healthy  hierarchy.  Loyalty 
is  an  admirable  virtue,  but  not  to  the 
detriment  of  a  viable,  collaborative 
church. 

James  E.  Michaletz,  C.S.V. 

Bourbonnais,  III. 

Road  of  Doubt 

I  wonder  if  the  editors  of  America 
will  ever  face  the  reality  that  it  is  dev- 
ilishly easy  to  raise  challenges  against 
what  the  church  teaches  but  fiercely 
difficult  to  understand  and  accept 
what  is  presented.  For  instance,  the 
church  speaks  of  one  God.  How  much 
more  painless  to  be  open  and  inclusive 
and  welcome  all  the  gods  people  may 
chance  to  worship?  The  Lord  Jesus 
says  that  marriage  is  permanent.  How 
much  more  attractive  to  hold  that  it  is 
a  contract  subject  to  contract  law  that 
easily  allows  termination? 

The  church  preaches  that  the 
Mass  is  a  true  sacrifice  of  the  truly 
present  Christ.  How  much  easier  to 
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say  that  it  is  a  memorial  service,  such 
as  we  have  every  Memorial  Day?  After 
all,  we  all  know  how  to  run  a 
Memorial  Day  parade. 

Would  there  ever  be  a  chance  that 
James  J.  DiGiacomo,  S.J.,  might  use 
the  splendid  supply  of  gray  cells  that 
he  clearly  has  to  help  us  see  the  wis- 
dom of  what  the  church  teaches 
(5/30)?  Must  Catholic  thinkers  always 
push  us  to  walk  down  the  road  of 
doubt?  It  is  a  well-lit  path,  but  does  it 
lead  to  life? 

Frank  R.  Haig,  S.J. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Cogent  Clarity 

As  a  frequent  reader  of  America  since 
1956, 1  must  say  that  Dennis  O'Brien's 
article,  "No  to  Abortion,"  is  surely  one 
of  the  most  cogent  and  timely  articles, 
that  I  have  read.  Dennis  O'Brien  is 
serving  the  church  through  writing  that 
brings  clarity  and  understanding  to  the 
truths  of  our  faith.  His  suggestions  for 
clarifying  the  complexity  of  moral  issues 
involved  in  abortion  decisions  sheds 
light  and  hope,  much  needed  in  our 
time.  Thanks  again  to  America. 

Dorothy  Simpson,  S.N.J.M. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
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The  Word 


Openhearted  Hospitality 

Thirteenth  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (A),  June  26,  2005 

Readings:  2  Kgs  4:8-11,  14-16a;  Ps  89:2-3,  16-19;  Rom  6:34,  8-11;  Mt  10:37^2 
"Whoever  receives  a  prophet. .will  receive  a  prophet's  reward"  (Mt  10:41) 


IN  THE  ANCIENT  WORLD,  hospitali- 
ty was  not  merely  a  point  of  eti- 
quette; it  was  a  requirement  for 
survival  in  a  perilous  world.  There 
were  no  general  stores,  and  travelers 
depended  upon  the  goodwill  of  others 
for  food,  shelter  and  necessary  supplies 
while  they  were  on  a  journey.  The  cus- 
tom assured  strangers  that  they  would 
not  be  exploited  as  long  as  they  them- 
selves posed  no  threat.  Some  people 
even  believed  that  divine  beings  roamed 
the  earth  in  search  of  examples  of 
human  graciousness:  "Do  not  neglect 

dianne  bergant,  c.s.A.,  is  professor  of  bib- 
lical studies  at  Catholic  Theological  Union 
in  Chicago. 


hospitality,  for  through  it  some 
unknowingly  entertained  angels"  (Heb 
13:2). 

Today's  readings  include  examples 
of  ancient  hospitality.  They  also  men- 
tion the  rewards  that  ensued  upon  the 
practice  of  it.  The  Shunemmite  woman 
showed  hospitality  to  the  prophet 
Elisha,  and  she  was  promised  a  son.  This 
promise  was  not  merely  a  gesture  of 
gratitude.  The  woman's  husband  was 
"getting  on  in  years,"  so  this  son  would 
eventually  care  for  her  in  her  need.  She 
provided  for  the  prophet;  he,  in  turn, 
provided  for  her. 

We  find  this  same  theme  in  today's 
Gospel.  Jesus  is  instructing  his  followers 
on  the  need  for  hospitality,  but  it  is  hos- 


pitality from  a  particular  point  of  view. 
The  woman  in  the  first  reading  opens 
her  home  to  a  prophet,  a  "holy  man  of 
God."  Jesus  is  talking  about  openheart- 
ed hospitality  extended  to  the  apostles  as 
ministers  of  the  Gospel.  As  representa- 
tives of  Jesus,  they  are  told  that 
"Whoever  receives  you  receives  me." 
The  hospitality  spoken  of  here  is  more 
than  the  ancient  custom  that  was  so  nec- 
essary for  survival  in  a  perilous  world. 

The  "little  ones"  of  whom  Jesus 
spoke  are  disciples,  not  children  (cf.  Mt 
10:24).  Jesus  lived  in  a  world  in  which 
one's  worth  was  determined  by  one's 
social  status.  He  did  not  want  his  disci- 
ples to  be  caught  up  in  such  concerns. 
His  followers  were  to  be  unassuming, 


Obfuscation 

I  have  never  read  such  a  poorly 
researched  and  reasoned  article  in  any 
serious  magazine,  let  alone  America,  as 
Dennis  O'Brien's  "No  to  Abortion" 
(5/30).  To  extend  his  ignorance  of  his 
subject  for  over  3,000  words  was  a  colos- 
sal waste  of  space.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
obfuscation  of  the  abortion  situation  in 
the  church  and  the  country  was  his  objec- 
tive, he  did  well. 

Joseph  J.  Reilly  Jr. 
Waltham,  Mass. 

Policy  Consensus 

As  a  retired  lawyer  who  spent  much  of 
his  professional  career  in  the  public  poli- 
cy arena,  I  applaud  Dennis  O'Brien  for 
his  article  "No  to  Abortion"  (5/30)  and 
America  for  publishing  his  timely  mes- 
sage. After  years  of  "repeal  Roe"  sloga- 
neering, it  is  high  time  someone  pointed 
out  the  urgent  need  that  will  rise  for  a 
nuanced,  pastorally  sensitive  policy  (not 
posture),  should  that  dream  ever  come 
true.  The  debate  would  move  immediate- 
ly to  the  50  state  legislatures  and  trigger  a 
"culture  war"  like  none  we  have  yet  seen. 


I  see  no  signs  that  the  church  is  ready  for 
such  an  event.  I  hope  against  hope  that 
we  are  capable  of  coming  together  in  the 
sort  of  policy  consensus  for  which 
O'Brien  calls. 

Martin  Connor 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Fulcrum 

The  contribution  of  the  St.  Louis  Jesuits 
is  not  completely  negative,  but  it  turned 
the  development  of  new  music  for 
Catholic  worship  in  a  direction  that  has 
proved  to  be  a  disaster  ("Sing  a  New 
Song,"  byJimMcDermott,  S.J.,  5/30). 
Dan  Schutte  and  his  friends  caught  on  to 
something  important — emphasis  on 
Scripture — and  pushed,  by  example,  the 
new  music  of  their  day  away  from  its 
touchy-feely  essence  back  to  a  focus  on 
Christ.  But  musically  speaking,  they  are 
amateurs,  and  their  popularity — owing 
largely  to  a  lack  of  alternatives — sent  the 
entire  enterprise  of  music  for  worship 
into  a  tailspin  of  overwhelming  domi- 
nance of  amateurs  and  hacks. 

Because  musical  standards  did  not 
seem  to  matter — after  all,  weren't  the  St. 


Louis  Jesuits  popular? — no  other  stan- 
dards seemed  to  matter  either.  The  long- 
term  consequence  has  been  a  devolution 
to  the  supremacy  of  attempts  at  music 
that  fail  to  meet  most  reasonable  musical 
or  liturgical  standards.  The  St.  Louis 
Jesuits  were  not  totally  responsible  for 
the  mess  we  are  in,  but  their  popularity 
was  the  fulcrum  on  which  our  30-year 
pilgrimage  to  musical  and  liturgical 
incompetence  turned. 

Robert  P.  Burke 
Bexley,  Ohio 

Such  a  Feat 

I  write  about  the  essay  by  Jim 
McDermott,  S.J.,  "Sing  a  New  Song" 
(5/30).  Frankly,  I  have  long  believed  that 
the  St.  Louis  Jesuits  did  more  harm  than 
good  to  the  American  church  with  their 
music.  They  produced  liturgical  music 
that  was  of  poor  quality  and  negatively 
influenced  the  American  church  in  those 
early  post- Vatican  II  years.  The  St.  Louis 
Jesuits  were  sheer  amateurs,  with  very  lit- 
de  musical  preparation.  They  were  still  in 
college,  studying  philosophy  and  theolo- 
gy. In  just  a  few  years,  they  cranked  out 
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Three  Cheers  for  God! 

Fourteenth  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (A),  July  3,  2005 

Readings:  Zee  9:9-10;  Ps  145:1-2,  8-11, 13-14;  Rom  8:9,  11-13;  Mt  11:25-30 


like  unimportant  children.  It  is  of  them 
that  Jesus  says,  "Whoever  receives  you 
receives  me,  and  whoever  receives  me 
receives  the  one  who  sent  me." 

This  practice  of  ministerial  hospital- 
ity in  no  way  suggests  that  the  life  of  the 
followers  of  Jesus  will  be  easy.  They  may 
be  assured  of  the  generosity  of  others 
("The  laborer  deserves  to  be  paid,  (Lk 
10:7;  1  Tm  5:18]),  but  they  are  also 
required  to  make  great  sacrifices.  They 
must  even  be  willing  to  sever  intimate 
family  ties,  if  called  upon.  And  as  if  this 
were  not  sacrifice  enough,  they  are 
promised  the  cross.  Followers  of  Jesus 
are  certainly  promised  a  reward.  Paul 
tells  us  that  we  are  called  to  "live  in  new- 
ness of  life."  But,  this  privilege  is 
extended  to  us  because  "we  were  bap- 
tized into  his  death." 

Baptism  has  made  us  new  people. 
We  are  now  people  whose  value  is  not 
determined  by  social  status.  We  are  peo- 
ple who  extend  openhearted  Christian 
hospitality  to  others,  knowing  that  it  is 
not  merely  angels  whom  we  might  be 
entertaining.  Rather,  it  is  Jesus  himself, 
along  with  the  one  who  sent  him. 


/  extol  you,  O  my  God  and  king  (Ps  145:1) 

ALTHOUGH  IT  IS  NOT  Trinity 
Sunday,  the  readings  for  today 
invite  us  to  reflect  on  the  mys- 
tery of  our  triune  God  and  on 
the  way  of  living  to  which  intimacy  with 
God  calls  us. 

It  is  really  the  psalm  that  sets  the  stage 
for  our  reflections.  It  summons  us  to  praise 
God  for  the  goodness  shown  us:  "The 
Lord  is  gracious  and  merciful,  slow  to 
anger  and  of  great  kindness."  This  descrip- 
tion of  God  follows  the  account  of  the 
ancient  Israelites'  sin  of  worshiping  the 
golden  calf  (Ex  34:6).  "Mercy"  and  "lov- 
ing-kindness" are  technical  covenant 
words.  This  short  verse  concisely  charac- 
terizes the  essence  of  our  God.  It  reminds 
us  that  God  is  not  primarily  a  judge  who 
punishes  disloyalty,  nor  even  one  whose 
priority  is  rewarding  goodness.  Our  God 
knows  human  frailty  and  is  always  ready  to 
show  mercy. 

This  is  the  God  whom  Jesus  calls 
Father.  The  father-son  language  in  the 
Gospel  points  to  the  intimate  bond  that 
joins  them:  "No  one  knows  the  Father 
except  the  Son,  and  no  one  knows  the  Son 
except  the  Father."  But,  this  passage 
assures  us  that  Jesus  is  willing  to  reveal  his 
Father  to  us.  Thus,  it  is  through  him  that 
we  come  to  know  this  kind  and  merciful 
God. 

Paul  directs  our  attention  to  the  rela- 
tionship between  Jesus  and  the  Spirit  of 
God.  It  is  this  Spirit  who  raised  Jesus 
from  the  dead.  It  is  this  same  Spirit  who 
dwells  in  us,  enabling  us  to  live  trans- 
formed lives.  These  readings  portray 
Jesus  as  a  kind  of  intermediary  between  us 
and  both  the  Father  and  the  Spirit.  He 
reveals  his  Father  and  he  shares  his  Spirit. 

If,  as  the  psalm  states,  we  are  in  a 


covenant  relationship  with  God,  what  is 
required  of  us?  What  disposition  is 
appropriate  for  a  covenant  partner?  In 
today's  Gospel  the  disciples  of  Jesus  are 
once  again  referred  to  as  "little  ones," 
those  who  are  insignificant  according  to 
the  standards  of  a  status-conscious  soci- 
ety (see  13  th  Sunday).  His  disciples  are 
exhorted  to  be  meek  and  humble  of 
heart,  as  he  is. 

How  puzzling!  The  one  who  alone 
knows  God  and  whose  Spirit  enlivens 
the  dead  is  meek  and  humble  of  heart. 
Not  only  is  God  merciful  and  kind,  as 
the  psalm  tells  us,  but  God  works 
through  those  who  are  meek  and  hum- 
ble. We  see  this  in  the  first  reading  as 
well.  The  mysterious  royal  figure  of  the 
future  will  come  riding  on  a  lowly  ass, 
not  on  a  magnificent  stallion. 
Furthermore,  he  will  come  to  establish 
peace,  not  to  dominate  through  force. 

These  vignettes  do  not  deny  the 
power  and  might  of  God.  They  suggest, 
instead,  that  these  reside  precisely  in 
attributes  of  mercy  and  kindness,  meek- 
ness and  humility.  The  Gospel  calls  us  to 
imitation.  We  will  be  like  Jesus,  whose 
very  being  reveals  God,  when  we  too  are 
merciful  and  kind,  meek  and  humble.  As 
difficult  as  this  manner  of  living  may  be, 
we  have  the  power  of  the  Spirit  dwelling 
within  us,  so  that  we  can  live  trans- 
formed lives.  Dianne  Bergant 

Praying  With  Scripture 

•  Is  your  life  an  example  of  open- 
hearted  ness? 

•  Are  you  driven  by  a  desire  for  social 
or  professional  status? 

•  Pray  Psalm  145  in  its  entirety. 


hundreds  of  hymns.  Flow  is  that  possible? 
Not  even  the  greatest  composers  in  the 
world  could  perform  such  a  feat.  A  good 
hymn  is  a  work  of  art.  I  have  found  that 
too  many  of  their  hymns  are  hard  to  sing, 
because  they  don't  have  singable 
melodies  that  one  loves  to  hum.  There  is 
a  disconnect  between  our  modern 
Catholic  composers  and  the  people  in  the 
pews.  Unfortunately,  the  Catholic 
Church  in  America  does  not  have  a  tradi- 
tion of  people  composing  beautiful, 
singable  hymns  like  the  Germans,  French 
and  Italians.  The  church  in  America  is 
suffering  from  a  dearth  of  good  modern 
hymns. 

Gino  Dalpiaz 
Stone  Park,  III. 
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America 


Of  Many  Things 


It  started  out  as  a  lovely  April 
Saturday  in  the  quiet  suburb 
where  I  live — just  a  short  hop 
from  the  parish  church.  I  had  to 
force  myself  to  stay  inside — the  kitchen 
needed  a  good  cleanup — until  the  day's 
unfolding  took  a  sudden  and  disastrous 
turn.  The  time  was  shortly  before  noon. 
I  heard  fire  engines;  they  kept  getting 
louder  and  louder,  closer  and  closer. 
Not  seeing  any  activity  out  back,  I 
walked  to  my  front  door,  stepped  out- 
side and  immediately  sighted  a  sky 
painted  black.  It  was  a  breezy  day,  and 
what  first  appeared  to  be  a  fire  up  my 
block  turned  out  to  be  coming  from  a 
block  east. 

Along  with  many  others,  I  rushed  to 
the  site  of  the  blaze.  Within  no  time  at 
all,  house  upon  house  was  engulfed  in  a 
raging  inferno.  The  area  was  cordoned 
off  for  many  blocks  from  east  to  west 
and  north  to  south  as  fire  trucks  and 
emergency  vehicles  kept  arriving.  Some 
1 70  firefighters  filled  the  neighborhood 
as  the  four-alarm  fire  raged.  Many  of 
the  victims  were  fellow  parishioners: 
from  families  with  voung  children  to 
the  elderly.  By  the  grace  of  God,  and  a 
few  local  selfless  Samaritans,  no  human 
life  was  lost  and  injuries  were  minor. 
Unfortunately,  dozens  of  pets  perished. 

In  addition  to  the  crews  hosing  the 
houses  from  atop  cranes  (it  spread 
quickly,  ultimately  destroying  two  or 
three  homes  and  seriously  damaging  a 
few  others),  other  crews  were  battling  a 
transformer  box  that  was  located  on  a 
burning  utility  pole.  It  turns  out  that  the 
victims  had  notified  the  utility  company, 
Consolidated  Edison,  on  prior  occa- 
sions, as  well  as  at  7:30  on  that  Saturday 
morning  to  report  sparks.  Con  Ed  never 
responded.  Because  of  the  wind,  the 
sparks  from  the  transformer  eventually 
blew  10  feet  or  so  and  landed  on  one 
home's  porch.  Call  the  rest  a  domino 
effect.  It  was  early  evening  before  things 
were  "under  control." 

The  silver  lining  in  this  black  cloud 
is  that  a  community — both  neighbor- 
hood and  faith  communities — sponta- 
neous!}' banded  together.  The  outreach 
was  such  -as  I  have  never  seen.  Priests 
and  deacons  were  on  hand  to  help  the 
victims  in  their  grief.  The  parish  church 
became  a  Red  Cross  center.  Clothing, 


funfishings,  cash,  credit  cards  for  the 
local  supermarket  came  pouring  in  to 
the  rectory.  A  family  moving  out  of  an 
adjoining  neighborhood  offered  their 
home  to  one  family.  Everyone  had  a 
place  to  stay  with  relatives,  friends, 
other  parishioners.  My  quiet,  well-kept 
little  neighborhood  made  instant  head- 
lines. And  when  word  got  out  of  defec- 
tive, old  wiring  and  a  utility  company 
that  blatantly  and  repeatedly  ignored 
customer  service  complaints,  the  media 
hype  intensified.  Suffice  to  say  that 
Consolidated  Edison  will  be  held 
accountable  for  this  awful,  unnecessary 
tragedy. 

My  thoughts  were  many  as  I  stood 
amid  the  huge  crowd  of  onlookers.  I 
saw  heads  bowed  in  prayer.  People 
occasionally  went  in  to  the  church  to 
pray  and  to  offer  comfort  to  the  help- 
less victims.  I  thought,  "There  but  for 
the  grace  of  God...."  One  moment  hav- 
ing coffee  or  doing  household  chores, 
homework  even,  and  the  next  moment 
running  for  your  very  life.  Leaving 
behind  irreplaceable  treasures,  memo- 
ries— and  in  a  few  instances,  other  life. 
Why?  How  does  one  wrap  her  head 
around  such  a  needless  tragedy?  I 
thought  of  my  own  life,  my  history, 
unfolded  in  several  photo  albums  in  the 
basement — which  I  have  now  removed 
from  my  home.  And  my  own  cherished 
pets  (three  cockatiels). 

The  Masses  that  weekend  seemed 
more  crowded  than  usual.  And  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  show  of  support,  both 
material  and  moral,  and  the  continuing 
prayers  from  parishioners  will  get  these 
families  on  the  road  back.  It  is  going  to 
take  a  long  time.  But  that  will  allow  for 
extended  reflection,  which  can  bring 
healing.  Such  an  experience,  though, 
does  make  us  take  a  hard  inventory  of 
our  own  lives  and  priorities. 

Patricia  A.  Kossmann 


Thomas  J.  Reese,  S.J.,  in  this  last 
issue  of  America  to  be  published 
under  his  editorship,  wishes  to 
express  thanks  to  those  who  have 
sent  him  e-mails,  letters  and  cards. 
He  is  sorry  that  because  of  the  large 
number  of  messages,  he  cannot 
thank  each  writer  personally. 
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Editorial 

Good  and  Bad 

Immigration 

Reform 

Immigration  reform  can  GO  either  way — helping 
immigrants  and  asylum  seekers  or  placing  farther 
restrictions  on  their  lives  by  ever  more  punitive 
laws.  For  several  years,  Congress  has  been  focused 
on  the  latter  type  of  legislation.  The  most  current 
example  is  the  Real  ID  Act  of  2005.  Its  three  parts  coalesce 
into  a  frontal  assault  on  the  positive  sort  of  approach  to 
immigration  favored  by  the  U.S.  bishops  and  other  advo- 
cates of  true  immigration  reform.  The  act  is  attached  to 
the  Emergency  Supplemental  Appropriations  Act  of  2005, 
which  is  to  supply  funds  for  tsunami  victims  and  military 
operations  in  Iraq. 

One  part  of  the  act  would  make  it  more  difficult  for 
those  fleeing  persecution  to  find  asylum  here.  Bishop 
Gerald  Barnes  of  San  Bernadino,  Calif. — chair  of  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops'  Committee  on 
Migration — wrote  on  April  25  to  the  House  and  Senate 
conferees  on  the  Emergency  Supplemental  Appropriations 
Act,  emphasizing  that  the  Real  ID  Act  would  have 
"extraordinarily  harmful  impacts  on  asylum  seekers." 
Among  other  destructive  provisions,  it  would  allow  judges 
to  deny  asylum  claims  if  those  seeking  protection  could 
not  provide  documents  proving  the  persecution — as  if, 
while  fleeing,  they  could  collect  such  paperwork  to  bring 
with  them.  Another  would  require  diem  to  prove  that  a 
central  motivation  for  their  persecution  lay  in  factors  like 
political  opinion,  religion  or  social  group  membership. 

For  undocumented  immigrants — an  estimated  eight  to 
ten  million  people — the  Real  ID  Act  would  also  raise  the 
bar  on  obtaining  driver  licenses  by  denying  them  to  appli- 
cants who  cannot  prove  they  are  in  the  United  States 
legally.  But,  as  police  officials  themselves  have  noted,  the 
purpose  of  licenses  is  to  make  roads  safer.  Denying  them 
will  do  the  opposite.  Immigrants  working  in  areas  with  lit- 
tle public  transportation  depend  on  their  cars  to  reach  job 
sites.  With  or  without  licenses,  they  will  continue  to  drive. 
Eleven  states  now  issue  licenses  to  immigrants  without 
documentation.  As  a  result,  local  departments  of  motor 
vehicles  have  immigrants'  photographs,  addresses  and 


proof  of  insurance  on  file — and  thus  they  remain  in  view 
of  the  authorities. 

The  third  part  of  die  Real  ID  Act  calls  for  extending 
the  wall  along  the  border  between  San  Diego,  Calif.,  and 
Mexico.  Walls  simply  divert  immigrants  into  desert  areas, 
where  they  have  been  dying  at  the  rate  of  one  a  day- 
Adding  to  the  darkness  of  the  wall's  implications  is  what 
Bishop  Barnes  terms  "a  dangerously  broad  mandate  that 
the  secretary  of  homeland  security  waive  all  laws  to  expe- 
dite the  construction  of  barriers. ..along  the  U.S. -Mexican 
border."  Such  a  mandate  would  have  grave  consequences 
for  environmentally  fragile  areas  along  the  2,000  miles  of 
border  territory. 

In  contrast  to  the  Real  ID  Act,  Bishop  Barnes's  letter 
concludes  with  what  might  be  called  the  positive  approach 
to  immigration  reform.  Legislative  changes  leading  to  per- 
manent legal  residency  and  family  reunification,  along 
with  due  process  protections  so  that  families  are  not  divid- 
ed— these  would  "better  serve  national  security... by  bring- 
ing immigrants  'out  of  the  shadows,'  and  ensuring  that  our 
nation  continues  to  benefit  from  the  contributions  of 
immigrant  laborers."  How  much  those  contributions  are 
needed  can  be  seen  when  raids  by  immigration  agents  on 
farm,  restaurant  and  hotel  workers  leave  employers  scram- 
bling to  find  American  workers,  who  are  reluctant  to  take 
these  minimum-wage  and  physically  demanding  jobs. 

the  reform-based  thrust  of  Bishop  Barnes's  letter  is  now 
reflected  more  fully  in  die  Catholic  Campaign  for 
Immigration  Reform,  launched  on  May  10.  Called  "Justice 
for  Immigrants:  A  Journey  of  Hope,"  the  campaign  involves 
the  U.S.C.C.B.  and  a  number  of  Cadiolic  agencies  in  sup- 
port of  a  broad  legalization  program  and  comprehensive 
reform  of  existing  laws — like  diose  that  negatively  affect 
family  reunification.  Current  policies  require,  for  instance, 
that  legal  residents  who  wish  family  members  to  join  them 
find  that  their  relatives  in  other  countries  must  often  wait 
10,  15  or  even  more  years  before  visas  become  available. 
Similarly,  asylum  seekers  in  search  of  safety  here  frequendy 
find  themselves  behind  bars,  facing  deportation  back  to  the 
veiy  countries  where  they  suffered  persecution. 

What  the  U.S.  bishops  propose  in  their  Justice  for 
Inimigrants  campaign  is  immigration  reform  in  its  most  pos- 
itive sense — in  contrast  to  die  harshly  punitive  dirust  of  the 
Real  ID  Act.  In  introducing  the  campaign,  Cardinal 
Theodore  McCarrick  of  Washington  observed  diat  its  goal  is 
to  change  laws  "so  that  immigrants  can  support  their  fami- 
lies, families  can  remain  united,  and  the  human  rights  of 
all... respected."  This  is  what  real  immigration  reform  means. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


Two  Reports  Show  Ecumenical  Progress 


Despite  differences,  there  are  many  par- 
allels in  the  way  Catholics  and 
Methodists  foster  and  express  commu- 
nion with  God  and  one  another  through 
their  respective  church  structures,  says  a 
report  released  on  May  13  by  the  U.S. 
Catholic-United  Methodist  dialogue. 
The  20,000-word  report,  tided  Through 
Divine  Love:  The  Church  in  Each  Place  and 
All  Places,  is  the  result  of  nine  dialogue 
sessions  over  the  past  five  years.  Through 
the  biblical  concept  of  koinonia — commu- 
nion or  fellowship — it  clarifies  the  theol- 
ogy of  the  church  as  developed  in  the 
Catholic  and  Methodist  traditions,  with 
their  different  understandings  of  local 
and  universal  church.  It  explores  the 
church  as  a  means  of  grace  and  differ- 
ences and  commonalities  in  Catholic  and 
Methodist  views  of  mission,  baptism  and 
Eucharist,  hi  its  conclusion  the  report 
cites  "the  imperative  of  common  mission 
for  all."  It  encourages  Catholics  and 
Methodists  to  continue  current  collabo- 
ration and  develop  new  ways  of  "deepen- 
ing common  witness." 


High  Court  Accepts  Case 
on  Abortion 

Phis  fall  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  will 
hear  its  first  case  about  access  to  abortion 
irs,  when  it  considers  the  consti- 


A  statement  of  agreement  on  Mary 
released  by  the  Anglican-Roman  Catholic 
International  Commission  "means  that 
Mary  is  no  longer  a  church-dividing 
issue,"  said  Archbishop  Peter  F.  Carnley 
of  Perth,  Australia,  at  a  news  conference 
in  Seattle.  Overall,  he  said,  "we're  making 
the  whole  concept  of  Mary  accessible  to 
people  so  that  people  who  perhaps  have 
not  explored  the  topic  before  can  under- 
stand why  it  is  significant  in  the  Catholic 
tradition,  and  they'll  be  able  to  find 
something  which  will  enrich  and  develop 
their  own  Christian  faith."  Archbishop 
Carnley  is  the  Anglican  co-chairman  of 
the  commission,  and  Archbishop  Alex  J. 
Brunett  of  Seattle  is  the  Catholic  co- 
chairman.  The  two  church  leaders  spoke 
at  a  news  conference  on  May  16,  hours 
before  celebrating  a  solemn  vespers  ser- 
vice in  St.  James  Cathedral.  The  state- 
ment released  by  ARCIC  the  same  day, 
titled  Mary:  Grace  and  Hope  in  Christ,  said: 
"We  believe  there  is  no  continuing  theo- 
logical reason  for  ecclesial  division  on 
these  matters." 


tutionality  of  a  New  Hampshire  law 
requiring  parental  notification  before 
minors  can  have  abortions.  The  court 
agreed  on  May  23  to  review  a  ruling  of 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  First 
Circuit  that  the  parental  notification  law 


of  2003  was  unconstitutional,  because  it 
did  not  provide  for  an  exception  in  case  of 
a  medical  emergency.  The  state's  appeal 
said  other  state  laws  would  apply  to  over- 
ride the  notification  requirement  if  the 
mother's  health  was  at  risk,  so  such  a  pro- 
vision was  unnecessary  in  the  2003  law. 


Pope's  Death  a  Lesson  on 
End-of-Life  Treatment 

The  treatment  of  Pope  John  Paul  II  dur- 
ing his  last  days  demonstrated  that  medi- 
cal personnel  are  not  ethically  required  to 
"do  everything"  when  someone  is  dying,  a 
priest-physician  said  on  May  19.  Myles  N. 
Sheehan,  S.J.,  senior  associate  dean  at 
Loyola  University's  Stritch  School  of 
Medicine  in  Maywood,  111.,  noted  that  the 
pope  did  not  die  in  the  intensive  care  unit 
of  a  hospital,  but  remained  in  his  apart- 
ment. The  pope's  doctors  also  did  not  go 
through  "the  whole  menu  of  possibilities" 
to  carry  out  every  medical  procedure, 
according  to  the  priest.  In  his  final  days, 
when  the  pope  was  informed  of  the  gravi- 
ty of  his  condition,  he  asked  if  hospitaliza- 
tion was  necessary.  When  doctors  said  it 
was  possible  to  care  for  him  in  the 
Vatican,  the  pope  decided  to  stay  in  his 
apartment,  a  spokesman  told  reporters  at 
the  time.  "Overly  aggressive  intervention 
can  be  medically  and  morally  wrong,  and 
distract  from  the  patient's  preparation  for 
the  end  of  life,"  Father  Sheehan  said. 


Sister-Citizen  Willing  to 
Serve  but  Not  'Bear  Arms' 

When  she  arrived  at  the  federal  building 
in  downtown  Baltimore,  Aine  O'Connor, 
of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  who  is  Irish 
through  and  through,  was  nonetheless 
looking  forward  to  taking  the  oath  of 
allegiance  that  is  the  final  act  in  becom- 
ing a  U.S.  citizen.  There  was  just  one 
problem:  a  part  of  the  oath  to  which  the 
assistant  to  the  president  of  Mercy 
Medical  Center  in  Baltimore  could  not 
and  would  not  agree.  It  was  the  section 
about  swearing  to  "bear  arms"  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  when  required  by 
law.  She  said  she  could  not  reconcile  the 
call  to  arms  with  her  religious  training, 
personal  belief  and  her  order's  mission 
"to  reverence  the  dignity  of  each  person 
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and  pursue  integrity  of  word  and  deed  in 
my  life."  Before  she  went  to  the  swear- 
ing-in ceremony  on  May  4,  she  had 
requested  permission  to  take  the  oath 
without  the  bearing  amis  requirement. 
.After  checking  its  legality,  a  federal  offi- 
cer told  her  that  when  she  took  the  oath, 
"you  don't  have  to  say  that  piece  of  it." 
Sister  Aine  said  there  was  another  mili- 
tary-related section  of  the  citizenship 
oath  to  which  she  was  willing  to  swear — 
the  part  that  calls  for  the  performance,  if 
required,  of  "noncombatant  service  in  the 
armed  forces."  "I  was  able  to  say  yes  to 
this,"  she  said.  "The  Sisters  of  Mercy 
have  a  strong  tradition  of  serving  as  nurs- 
es— on  both  sides  of  the  Civil  War,  in 
the  Spanish-American  War  and  [during] 
the  influenza  and  yellow  fever  epidemics. 
I  would  also  be  willing  to  serve  the  needs 
of  the  people  of  Iraq  and  Afghanistan." 


Austria  Honors  Pope's 
Elder  Brother 

In  the  presence  of  his  younger  brother, 
the  pope,  Msgr.  Georg  Ratzinger  was 
awarded  Austria's  highest  honor  for  con- 


tributions to  science  and  art.  Helmut 
l  urk,  Austria's  ambassador  to  the 
Vatican,  presented  the  Austrian  Cross  of 
Honor  for  Science  and  Art  to  the  81- 
year-old  monsignor  during  a  brief  cere- 
mony on  May  19  at  the  Vatican.  The 
presentation  took  place  in  a  small  room 
next  to  the  Vatican  audience  hall  before 
Monsignor  Ratzinger  and  Pope  Benedict 
XVI  joined  thousands  of  people  to  watch 
a  movie  about  the  life  of  Pope  John  Paul 
II.  Monsignor  Ratzinger  is  a  musician 
and  composer  who  for  years  directed  the 
renowned  boys'  choir  of  the  cathedral  in 
Regensburg,  Germany. 

Bishops  Mark  50  Years 
of  CELAM 

Bishops  from  throughout  Latin  America 
met  in  mid-May  to  celebrate  the  found- 
ing of  the  organization  that  has  provided 
them  with  a  platform  for  reflection  and 
joint  action  over  the  past  five  decades, 
amid  the  revolutions,  dictatorships  and 
economic  and  political  crises  that  have 
rocked  the  region.  The  Latin  American 
bishops'  council,  known  by  its  Spanish 
acronym  CELAM,  "was 
a  surprising  new  idea," 
born  of  "joint  reflection 
by  the  bishops  of  Latin 
America,"  Guzman 
Carriquiry,  under  secre- 
tary of  the  Pontifical 
Council  for  the  Laity, 
told  prelates  and  guests 
in  a  lecture  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  assembly  on 
May  17  in  Lima,  Peru. 
The  assembly  ended 
with  a  Mass  on  May  20. 
CELAM  grew  out  of  the 
first  conference  of  the 
region's  prelates  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  in 
1955.  Although  the 
assembly  meets  each 
year,  subsequent  confer- 
ences were  held  in 
Puebla,  Mexico; 
Medelhn,  Colombia;  and 
Santo  Domingo, 
Dominican  Republic.  A 
fifth  conference  is  tenta- 
tively scheduled  for 
February  2007  in 
Ecuador. 


No  Action  Planned  Against 
Legionaries'  Founder 

The  Vatican  has  confirmed  that  it  plans 
no  canonical  process  against  the  founder 
of  the  Legionaries  of  Christ,  Marcial 
Maciel  Degollado,  L.C.,  who  was  investi- 
gated for  alleged  sexual  abuse  of 
teenagers  under  his  care.  The  Vatican 
confirmation  came  after  the  Legionaries 
issued  a  statement  on  May  20  saying  diat 
"there  is  no  canonical  process  under  way 
into  our  founder,  Father  Marcial  Maciel, 
L.C.,  nor  will  one  be  initiated."  Father 
Maciel  has  consistently  denied  the  accu- 
sations made  against  him.  The  confirma- 
tion was  issued  by  Ciro  Benedettini,  CP., 
a  Vatican  spokesman,  after  Catholic 
News  Service  asked  him  about  the 
Legionaries'  statement.  The  decision  not 
to  start  a  canonical  process  comes  after 
Msgr.  Charles  J.  Scicluna,  an  official  of 
the  Vatican  Congregation  for  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Faith,  traveled  to  Mexico 
and  the  United  States  earlier  this  year  to 
interview  adults  who  said  they  were 
abused  by  Father  Maciel,  now  85,  when 
they  were  teenage  seminarians  of  the 
Legionaries. 

Latin  Patriarch  Calls  for 
Reconciliation 

The  Latin  Patriarch  Michel  Sabbah  of 
Jerusalem  prayed  for  God  to  "reconcile 
the  hearts"  of  Palestinians  and  Israelis 
in  his  homily  on  Pentecost,  May  15.  He 
noted  the  date  marked  both  Israeli 
independence  day  and  the  day 
Palestinians  call  Il-Nakba — Arabic  for 
"catastrophe" — which  Palestinians  com- 
memorate as  the  day  of  the  loss  of  their 
land.  Palestinian  Christians  are  an  inte- 
gral part  of  those  two  events,  he  said. 
"The  fate  of  all  human  beings  concerns 
us,  whether  it  be  their  successes  or  their 
failures,  their  aspirations  or  their  suffer- 
ings," said  Patriarch  Sabbah  in  his 
homily.  "Consequently,  on  this 
Pentecost  Sunday,  both  events  are  part 
of  our  prayer....  We  ask  God  to  fill  us 
with  his  Spirit  and  to  recreate  and  rec- 
oncile the  hearts  of  Palestinians  and 
Israelis,  and  particularly  the  hearts  of 
their  leaders,  so  that  they  might  become 
instruments  of  peace  and  justice  for  all." 


From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 
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Of  Other  Things 


The  Things  They  Brought 

£  What  a  strange  trousseau,  their 
mothers  had  thought.' 


HE  THINGS  they  brought 
with  them  to  the  convent 
did  not  belong  to  them. 
They  came  from  other  peo- 


•  Six  white  cotton  T-shirts  like  the 
ones  in  their  father's  bureau  drawers. 
These  shirts  would  be  worn  under  a  black 
blouse. 

•  Black  lisle  stockings  and  black  shoes 
with  laces,  exacdy  like  those  dieir  grand- 
mothers wore. 

•  A  corset  with  an  embedded  circle  of 
long  bones,  also  their  grandmothers'  daily 
support.  This  firm  foundation  wrapped 
twice  around  their  slim  frames  and  served 
to  hold  up  the  black  stockings. 

•  An  abbreviated  Batman  cape. 

•  A  plump  red  tomato  pincushion 
stuck  with  pins  and  needles.  A  wooden 
darning  egg.  A  pair  of  scissors.  These  were 
the  things  used  faithfully  by  their  mothers, 
who  got  them  at  the  Busy  Bee;  but  the 
ones  they  bought  their  daughters  came 
from  the  finest  department  stores.  From 
then  on,  the  daughters  would  be  mending 
their  own  black  lisle  stockings. 

•  Eight  linen  table  napkins  and  a  silver 
napkin  ring;  a  place  setting  for  a  fine  din- 
ing room  in  the  home  of  an  elegant  aunt. 

•  A  short  black  veil  like  the  black  man- 
tilla the  aunt  wore  in  honor  of  her 
deceased  child. 

All  the  things  they  brought  were 
called  "ours."  Some  of  them  they  never 
saw  again.  Where  was  the  blanket  soft  as 
mother's  love,  the  one  with  the  yellow 
flowers  and  ribbons  laced  through  the 
top?  So  cheerful,  the  mothers  had  said. 
What  a  strange  trousseau,  they  had 
thought.  And  whatever  became  of  the 
linen  table  napkins  and  the  silver  ring?  Or 
the  Speidel  armbands? 


joan  sauro,  c.s.J. ,  is  author  of  the  forth- 
coming children's  book  Does  God  Ever 

Sleep? 


The  things  they  brought  with  them 
were  collected  from  other  peopled  lives. 
They  were  mismatched  and  filled  with 
conflicting  voices.  What  did  not  mysteri- 
ously disappear  landed  in  restricted  areas, 
to  be  \isited  with  infrequent  passes. 
Many  of  the  goods  were  stowed  in  a  large 
black  trunk  with  reinforced  metal  corners 
and  a  sturdy  lock.  None  of  it,  neither  the 
trunk  nor  its  contents,  resembled  any- 
thing an  18-year-old  would  use. 

The  things  they  brought  to  the  con- 
vent eventually  wore  out,  as  did  the 
times,  and  were  replaced  by  college 
degrees  in  padded  covers,  lesson  plans 
and  classroom  decorations,  endearing 
letters,  photograph  albums,  mementos 
marking  milestones,  the  grey  slacks  a 
father  died  in,  with  $6.46  still  in  the 
pocket. 

The  trunks  bumped  along  with  them 
first  to  one  convent,  then  to  another  and 
another.  Some  of  the  convents  resembled 
mansions,  with  wide  circular  staircases, 
ballrooms  and  faded  red  carpets.  Red 
geraniums  swung  from  the  porches,  and 
there  were  gardens  out  back.  Some  of  the 
convents  were  red  brick  laid  square  by 
immigrant  hands,  with  white  boards  and 
stately  columns,  stucco,  pebble,  split- 
level  clapboard  houses  that  slumped  next 
to  railroad  tracks,  and  convents  that 
hugged  the  churches  whose  names  they 
shared.  Others  clung  to  the  sides  of  hills 
or  squeezed  in  next  to  tenements  and 
were  indistinguishable  from  them. 


They  lived  in  duplexes,  in  small  apart- 
ments over  Chinese  restaurants,  drug- 
stores, thrift  shops  and  saloons.  In 
cramped  quarters  the  trunks  served  as  cof- 
fee tables  and  chests  of  drawers.  Bruised 
with  time  but  indefatigable,  the  trunks 
were  stashed  in  the  basements  of  churches 
and  on  the  roofs  of  mobile  homes,  in  car- 
riage houses,  high-rise  apartments  for  the 
elderly  poor  and  in  the  back  rooms  of 
rural  clinics.  All  the  rooms  the  sisters  lived 
in  were  borrowed,  like  the  shoes  and  shirts 
they  had  brought  with  them  when  they 
entered.  In  every  house  there  was  a  small 
gold  box  in  which  God  lived,  so  that  to 
recover  the  gold  box  was  to  hear  intimate 
conversations. 

One  by  one  the  convents  they  vacated 
were  converted  into  homes  for  battered 
women,  retreat  centers,  fine  catechetical 
schools  and  libraries  and  soup  kitchens. 
Even  credit  unions  and  parking  lots.  The 
ghosts  of  the  sisters  who  had  died  in  those 
convents  roamed  in  dismay  from  room  to 
room. 

One  by  one  the  trunks  found  their 
way  back  to  the  basement  of  the  mother- 
house  whence  their  journey  began.  The 
sisters  visited  the  trunks  whenever  they 
pleased,  but  aching  joints  and  an  unreli- 
able elevator  prompted  many  to  carry  the 
albums  and  endearing  letters,  a  few 
mementos  and  $6.46  up  to  their  small 
bedrooms.  They  showred  the  pictures  and, 
over  a  small  glass  of  wine,  told  one  anoth- 
er their  stories.  They  held  each  other's 
hands  and  kissed  each  other's  brow  when 
the  day  of  parting  came.  The  nieces  and 
nephewrs  they  had  watched  grow  in  the 
photo  albums  came  and  spoke  their  love. 

None  of  the  things,  though,  that  the 
sisters  first  brought  went  with  them  to  the 
small  rooms  in  the  cemetery.  And  they 
wrere  just  as  glad.  Joan  Sauro 
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ervices  workers  lead  a  cow  from  the  C.R. 
to  be  slaughtered  and  most  of  the  meat  given  to  poor  people,  including  tsunami  survivors. 


t  on  Jan.  20.  The  animals  were 


On  the  Compendium  of  the  Church's  Social  Teaching 

To  Inspire  and  Inform 

-  BY  KENNETH  R.  HIMES 

Peter  henriot,  s.j.,  and  his  colleagues  at  the  Center  of  Concern  in* 
Washington,  D.C.,  were  the  first  to  popularize  Catholic  social  teaching  as  ^ 
the  church's  "best-kept  secret."  Their  perception,  that  even  among  I 
Catholics  the  church's  social  teaching  was  not  well  known,  seems  to  have  ° 
been  widely  shared.  In  1997,  at  the  Special  Assembly  of  the  Synod  of£ 
Bishops  for  America,  the  bishops,  with  a  firm  push  from  their  Latin  American  members,  5 
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proposed  to  Pope  John  Paul  II  that  a  catechism  of  Catholic 
social  teaching  be  prepared  to  disseminate  this  treasure  bet- 
ter among  the  Catholic  people,  in  order  to  help  them  read 
the  signs  of  the  times  with  a  view  to  social  action. 

From  the  beginning,  the  preparation  of  the  social  cate- 
chism became  intertwined  with  the  Catechism  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  By  the  time  Pope  John  Paul  delivered  the  apostolic 
constitution  Ecclesia  in  America  in  Mexico  City  in  January 
1999,  the  project  had  come  to  be  described  as  a  compendi- 
um diat  included  a  catechism,  with  the  universal  catechism 
as  the  starting  point  for  the  whole  endeavor.  The  reason  for 
this  seems  to  have  been  that  some  were  afraid  diat  a  second 
catechism  might  confuse  the  faithful.  What  was  left  after 
five  years  was  the  compendium  or  compilation  of  state- 
ments, which  was  a  valuable  resource  but  not  the  catecheti- 
cal tool  for  popular  evangelization  the  synod  had  envi- 
sioned. 

The  task  of  producing  the  Compendium  of  the  Social 
Doctrine  of  the  Church  was  given  to  the  Pontifical  Council  for 
Justice  and  Peace.  Because  of  the  death  of  Cardinal  Nguyen 
Van  Thuan,  president  of  the  council,  as  well  as  differences 
among  individuals  who  worked  on  the  text,  there  has  been 
a  gap  in  time  between  the  papal  proposal  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  book.  Though  the  compendium's  copyright  date 
is  2004,  the  American  edition  did  not  become  available  until 
2005  because  of  the  need  to  make  corrections  in  the  English 
translation. 

A  Compendium  of  Doctrine 

There  are  two  important  words  in  the  tide  of  this  new  pub- 
lication, "compendium"  and  "doctrine."  As  a  compendium 
the  book  provides  "a  concise  but  complete  overview"  of  the 
church's  social  teaching.  Its  aim  is  "to  sustain  and  foster  the 
activity  of  Christians  in  the  social  sector."  Little  in  the  text 
is  novel;  it  is  meant  to  summarize  and  thematically  present 
the  social  teaching  of  the  church  as  found  principally  in  the 
documents  of  the  hierarchical  magisterium. 

Doctrine  is  the  second  telling  word.  In  1979  the  French 
Dominican  Marie  Dominique  Chenu  published  a  book  that 
equated  social  doctrine  with  ideology.  He  argued  that  dur- 
ing the  pontificates  of  John  XXIII  and  especially  Paul  VI  a 
new  style  of  social  teaching  had  developed,  one  that  avoid- 
ed overreaching  claims  to  perennially  valid  and  universal 
principles  and  conclusions.  Chenu  believed  the  social  teach- 
ing of  the  1960's  and  70's  embraced  a  method  that  was  more 
historically  situated  and  inductive.  The  older,  more  deduc- 
tively abstract  approach  to  social  doctrine  he  described  as 
ideology. 

On  several  occasions  Pope  John  Paul  II  directly  and 
■ejected  Chenu's  view,  even  if  he  did  not  mention  the 
Dominican  by  name.  Thus,  including  the  word 
le"  in  the  title  of  the  volume  reflects  the  conviction 


of  the  recently  deceased  bishop  of  Rome.  The  authors  of 
the  compendium  are  confident  that  they  are  presenting 
principles  and  values  that  are  timeless  and  universal. 

Papal  Teaching 

John  Paul  IPs  influence  on  the  text  goes  well  beyond  the 
title.  A  useful  list  of  sources  and  citations  is  provided.  The 
list,  however,  raises  a  concern:  the  tendency,  so  prevalent  of 
late,  to  give  too  much  weight  to  the  papacy  of  John  Paul  II. 
There  are  more  citations  of  John  Paul  II  than  of  all  previ- 
ous popes^  combined,  more  than  all  conciliar  references 
combined,  more  than  all  patristic  and  medieval  authors 
combined.  Indeed,  the  only  thing  that  approximates  the 
number  of  citations  of  the  recent  pope's  writings  is  refer- 
ences to  the  Bible,  and  even  of  these  the  number  is  less. 
This  overreliance  on  one  papacy  is  unfortunate,  even  if  not 
entirely  unexpected  in  the  ecclesial  context  in  which  the  vol- 
ume was  created. 

One  may  recall  the  recent  debate  over  the  proper  med- 
ical care  to  be  given  to  Terri  Schiavo,  in  which  some 
Catholics  were  prepared  to  overturn  centuries  of  moral 
teaching  on  the  basis  of  one  papal  speech  to  a  special  audi- 
ence. John  Paul  IPs  remarks  on  medically  assisted  nutrition 
and  hydration  were  never  promulgated  to  the  universal 
church,  nor  were  episcopal  conferences  ever  told  to  revise 
their  local  hospital  directives  in  light  of  the  papal  remarks. 
These  facts  were  simply  overlooked  in  the  rush  to  proclaim 
a  novel  position  to  be  the  official  teaching  of  the  church. 
Such  is  the  confusion  that  can  result  when  too  much  weight 
is  given  to  any  and  all  remarks  of  a  single  pope.  Above  all,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  there  is  a  great  range  of  authori- 
ty exhibited  in  the  various  documents  of  the  church's  mag- 
isterium. The  citations  throughout  the  compendium  reflect 
this  variety.  There  are,  for  example,  over  90  references  in 
the  volume  to  talks  that  John  Paul  II  gave  during  general 
audiences  over  the  28-year  span  of  his  papacy.  These 
speeches  cannot  be  given  the  same  weight  as  papal  encycli- 
cals or  conciliar  constitutions. 

Foundations 

Any  vision  of  the  good  society  must  have  as  its  foundation  a 
correct  view  of  the  human  person  and  the  nature  of  the 
good  life  for  persons.  If  the  church  presents  a  sound  under- 
standing of  the  human  person,  then  much  else  falls  into 
place.  The  compendium  follows  this  customary  approach: 
"integral  and  solidary  humanism"  is  the  phrase  used  in  the 
introduction  to  convey  die  Catholic  reading  of  the  human 
person.  Human  beings  ought  to  be  considered  in  their  full- 
ness, not  simply  in  their  political  or  economic  dimensions, 
for  persons  have  cultural,  psychological,  social,  moral  and 
spiritual  facets  as  well.  Such  multidimensional  beings  must 
also  be  understood  as  essentially  relational,  embedded  in  a 
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view  reality  and  engage  in  discernment. 
Placing  the  option  for  the  poor  under 
the  rubric  of  the  universal  destiny  of 
goods  misses  a  crucial  point — namely 
that  the  option  for  the  poor  runs 
throughout  the  tradition  of  social  teach- 
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proposed  to  Pope  John  Paul  II  that  a  catechism  of  Catho 
social  teaching  be  prepared  to  disseminate  this  treasure  b< 
ter  among  the  Cadiolic  people,  in  order  to  help  them  re 
the  signs  of  the  times  with  a  view  to  social  action. 

From  the  beginning,  the  preparation  of  the  social  cai 
chism  became  intertwined  with  the  Catechism  of  the  Catht 
Church.  By  the  time  Pope  John  Paul  delivered  die  aposto 
constitution  Ecclesia  in  America  in  Mexico  City  in  Janua 
1999,  the  project  had  come  to  be  described  as  a  compeni 
urn  that  included  a  catechism,  with  the  universal  catechie 
as  die  starting  point  for  the  whole  endeavor.  The  reason  1 
this  seems  to  have  been  that  some  were  afraid  that  a  seco 
catechism  might  confuse  the  faithful.  What  was  left  ah 
five  years  was  the  compendium  or  compilation  of  stal 
ments,  which  was  a  valuable  resource  but  not  the  cateche 
cal  tool  for  popular  evangelization  the  synod  had  en1 
sioned. 

The  task  of  producing  the  Compendium  of  the  Soc 
Doctrine  of  the  Church  was  given  to  the  Pontifical  Council  1 
Justice  and  Peace.  Because  of  the  death  of  Cardinal  Nguy 
Van  Thuan,  president  of  the  council,  as  well  as  differenc 
among  individuals  who  worked  on  the  text,  there  has  be 
a  gap  in  time  between  the  papal  proposal  and  the  appe; 
ance  of  the  book.  Though  the  compendium's  copyright  d; 
is  2004,  the  American  edition  did  not  become  available  un 
2005  because  of  the  need  to  make  corrections  in  the  Engli 
translation. 

A  Compendium  of  Doctrine 

There  are  two  important  words  in  the  title  of  this  new  pvj 
lication,  "compendium"  and  "doctrine."  As  a  compendit 
the  book  provides  "a  concise  but  complete  overview"  of  t 
church's  social  teaching.  Its  aim  is  "to  sustain  and  foster  t 
activity  of  Christians  in  the  social  sector."  Little  in  the  tt 
is  novel;  it  is  meant  to  summarize  and  thematically  prese 
the  social  teaching  of  the  church  as  found  principally  in  t 
documents  of  the  hierarchical  magisterium. 

Doctrine  is  the  second  telling  word.  In  1979  the  Fren 
Dominican  Marie  Dominique  Chenu  published  a  book  d 
equated  social  doctrine  with  ideology.  He  argued  that  di 
ing  the  pontificates  of  John  XXIII  and  especially  Paul  V 
new  style  of  social  teaching  had  developed,  one  that  avoi 
ed  overreaching  claims  to  perennially  valid  and  univer 
principles  and  conclusions.  Chenu  believed  the  social  teac 
ing  of  the  1960's  and  70's  embraced  a  method  that  was  mc 
historically  situated  and  inductive.  The  older,  more  dedu. 
tively  abstract  approach  to  social  doctrine  he  described  as 
ideology. 

i  several  occasions  Pope  John  Paul  II  directly  and 
ejected  Chenu 's  view,  even  if  he  did  not  mention  the 
i  Dominican  by  name.  Thus,  including  the  word 
ne"  in  the  title  of  the  volume  reflects  die  conviction 
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introduction  to  convey  the  Catholic  reading  of  the  human 
person.  Human  beings  ought  to  be  considered  in  their  full- 
ness, not  simply  in  their  political  or  economic  dimensions, 
for  persons  have  cultural,  psychological,  social,  moral  and 
spiritual  facets  as  well.  Such  multidimensional  beings  must 
also  be  understood  as  essentially  relational,  embedded  in  a 
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web  of  associations  that  bind  us  to  one 
another  and  that  present  us  with  obliga- 
tions and  opportunities  for  responsible 
living. 

Part  One  of  the  volume  consists  of 
four  segments,  the  first  of  which 
explores  the  place  of  the  human  in 
God's  plan,  followed  by  the  second, 
which  provides  an  explanation  of  the 
church's  social  mission.  Then  comes  a 
third  chapter  affirming  the  personalist 
principle  behind  Catholic  social  teach- 
ing: Every  expression  of  society  is 
founded  upon  and  must  serve  the  good 
of  the  human  person.  There  is  also  a 
treatment  of  human  rights,  as  these  are 
understood  in  Catholic  teaching. 
Concluding  this  initial  section  is  a 
fourth  chapter  that  presents  the  founda- 
tions of  the  church's  social  teaching  and 
explains  basic  principles  found  in  the 
tradition — common  good,  universal 
destiny  of  goods,  subsidiarity,  participa- 
tion, solidarity — and  fundamental  val- 
ues: truth,  freedom,  justice  and  love. 

Option  for  the  Poor 

A  noteworthy  aspect  of  Chapter  Four's 
straightforward  account  of  basic  princi- 
ples is  that  the  option  for  the  poor  is 
treated  as  a  subtheme  or  derivative  prin- 
ciple of  the  universal  destiny  of 
goods.There  is  a  logic  to  the  placement, 
but  it  does  not  permit  the  full  signifi- 
cance of  the  option  for  the  poor  to  be 
explained.  There  is  an  epistemological 
as  well  as  moral  dimension  to  the  option 
for  the  poor.  In  Catholic  social  teaching 
the  poor  are  not  simply  objects  of  moral 
concern;  they  are  regarded  as  having  a 
distinctive  experience  that  gives  insight 
into  the  meaning  of  the  good  news. 

To  accept  the  option  for  the  poor  as 
one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
Catholic  social  teaching  is  to  embrace  a 
particular  angle  of  vision  from  which  to 
view  reality  and  engage  in  discernment. 
Placing  the  option  for  the  poor  under 
the  rubric  of  the  universal  destiny  of 
goods  misses  a  crucial  point — namely 
that  the  option  for  the  poor  runs 
throughout  the  tradition  of  social  teach- 
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ing  as  a  distinctive  motif  that  influences  how  Catholics 
understand  the  meaning  of  other  basic  principles.  In  1967 
Paul  VI  proposed  in  Populorum  Progressio  that  economic 
decisions  should  focus  on  the  poor  as  a  privileged  place 
from  which  to  begin  ethical  reflection.  This  suggests  that 
the  option  for  the  poor  is  not  simply  one  principle  among 
many,  even  less  a  subcategory  of  another  norm. 

Theological  Vision  and  Social  Mission 

An  important  strength  of  this  first  part  of  the  volume  is  that 
it  provides  a  more  explicit  theological  exposition  of  the 
social  tradition  than  is  given  in  summary  overviews  that 
move  quickly  to  a  discussion  of  ethical  principles.  A  diffi- 
culty with  some  popularizations  of  Catholic  social  teaching 
is  that  the  tradition  is  summarized  as  a  roster  of  moral 
norms  that  may  appear  to  be  arbitrarily  selected  and  not 
necessarily  related  to  one  another.  By  following  the 
approach  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council's  "Pastoral 
Constitution  on  the  Church  in  the  Modern  World" 
(Gaudium  et  Spes),  the  compendium  attends  to  the  theolog- 
ical vision  that  undergirds  the  social  teaching.  The  second 
chapter,  clearly  inspired  by  John  Paul  IPs  teaching,  then 
provides  insight  into  the  linkage  between  the  church's  social 
teaching  and  the  new  evangelization. 

Taken  together,  these  early  chapters  demonstrate  that 
the  church's  engagement  with  political,  economic,  social 
and  cultural  life  flows  from  its  religious  mission.  The  social 
mission  is  intimately  tied  to  the  work  of  evangelization;  it  is 
the  effort  to  advance  the  encounter  of  the  Gospel  with  the 
life  of  people  who  must  live  in  particular  historical  settings. 
Discerning  how  God  is  to  be  found  in  these  specific  con- 
texts and  what  the  Spirit  of  God  asks  of  us  in  our  human  sit- 
uation is  both  the  source  of  the  social  teaching  and  the 
motive  for  ministry  to  society.  A  special  benefit  of  this  first 
part  is  that  any  reader  will  be  hard  pressed  from  here  on  to 
push  Catholic  social  teaching  to  the  margins  of  the  church's 
pastoral  mission. 

Ongoing  Development 

The  compendium's  second  and  longest  part,  composed  of 
seven  chapters,  treats  the  major  areas  of  social  teaching 
grouped  in  chapters  that  address  family,  work,  economic 
life,  politics,  international  community,  the  environment 
and  the  promotion  of  peace.  The  inclusion  of  these  last 
two  topics  as  separate  chapters  is  indicative  of  the  ongoing 
development  that  marks  a  living  tradition.  It  is  doubtful 
that  had  a  compendium  been  published  even  three  decades 
ago  there  would  have  been  an  entire  chapter  devoted  to 
the  environment.  Also  it  is  likely  that  an  earlier  com- 
pendium W(  Id  have  had  as  its  final  chapter  one  with  the 
title  "War  and  "  or  some  other  designation  that 

would  give  prominence  to  the  church's  longstanding 


adherence  to  the  just  war  tradition.  That  tradition  is  not 
abandoned  in  the  compendium;  the  text  reaffirms  not  only 
the  right  to  resist  aggression  but  the  duty  to  intervene  in 
cases  of  humanitarian  crisis.  But  the  overarching  thrust  of 
the  chapter  is  the  positive  duty  to  promote  peace  and  the 
need  to  develop  alternatives  to  war.  Indeed,  there  is  a 
direct  reference  to  the  danger  of  so-called  preventive  war. 

Another  facet  of  the  compendium,  reflective  of  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  is  the  clear  ecumenical  awareness  and 
the  stated  desire  that  the  document  be  viewed  as  an  effort 
to  speak  to  the  interests  of  all  people  of  good  will.  The 
appeal  to  an  appropriate  humanism  as  a  foundation  for 
Catholic  social  doctrine  is  a  way  to  open  the  conversation 
to  those  outside  the  Catholic  community.  The  compendi- 
um is  "an  instrument  for  fostering  ecumenical  and  inter- 
religious  dialogue"  between  Catholics  and  all  who  seek  the 
good  of  humankind.  While  papal  social  encyclicals  and 
many  episcopal  conference  statements  have  long  been 
addressed  to  a  wider  audience  than  Catholics,  it  is  useful 
to  be  reminded  that  our  engagement  with  the  wider  world 
is  not  for  the  purpose  of  imposing  a  "Catholic"  answer  to 
pressing  social  questions. 

Chapter  Twelve  constitutes  the  entire  final  part  of  the 
volume.  It  discusses  moving  from  church  teaching  to  pas- 
toral activity  and  pays  particular  attention  to  the  role  of 
laypersons  in  this  process.  This  final  chapter  emphasizes 
and  develops  a  theme  that  is  stated  at  the  very  outset  of  the 
compendium — namely,  that  Christians  must  shape  a  new 
world  based  on  an  integral  and  solidary  humanism. 
Followers  of  Christ,  we  are  told,  cannot  turn  away  from 
this  role,  for  it  is  one  they  assume  by  virtue  of  their  bap- 
tism. The  responsibility  of  Christians  to  be  committed  to 
social  transformation  is  affirmed  again  and  again  through- 
out the  compendium. 

The  compendium  concludes  with  an  excellent  analyt- 
ical index.  It  runs  163  pages,  just  five  pages  shy  of  being 
half  as  long  as  the  main  text.  It  will  help  readers  find  a 
comment  on  topics  ranging  from  abortion  to  youth  and 
much  else  in  between.  This  is  the  most  helpful  feature  of 
the  volume  and  will  make  it  a  valuable  reference  tool. 

Throughout  history,  Christian  engagement  with 
worldly  affairs  has  waxed  and  waned.  Like  other  people, 
Christians  have  their  activist  moments  and  times  when 
they  tire.  Believers  may  despair  or  be  confused  by  the 
wider  world.  For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  the 
example  of  John  Paul  II  was  a  goad  to  social  engagement. 
This  book  serves  to  remind  readers,  in  a  less  dramatic 
manner,  of  one  of  the  late  pope's  strongest  convictions.  As 
the  brief  conclusion  reaffirms,  the  "purpose  of  the 
Church's  social  doctrine  is  to  propose  the  principles  and 
values  that  can  sustain  a  society  worthy  of  the  human  per- 
son." S 
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On  Work  and  Markets 


In  the  new  'Compendium, ' 
there  is  a  curious  aversion 
to  recognizing  the  historical 
context  of  the  churches 
unfolding  teaching. 

BY  THOMAS  MASSARO 

No  matter  how  familiar  read- 
ers may  be  with  the  tradition  of 
Catholic  social  teaching,  they 
will  likely  find  the  two  chapters 
in  the  Compendium  of  the  Social  Doctrine  of 
the  Church  on  work  and  on  economic  life 
(Ch.  7  and  8)  at  once  exhilarating  and  frus- 
trating. They  are  exhilarating  because  these 
pages  contain  ample  reminders  of  the  great 
strengths  of  our  tradition  of  social  thought. 
Among  the  stirring  accomplishments  of 
Catholic  social  teaching  recapitulated  in 
these  pages  are  the  bold  defense  of  workers' 
rights  in  an  age  of  industrial  exploitation 
(starting  with  the  1891  encyclical  Return 
Nov  arum)  and  the  growing  scope  and  sub- 
tlety of  church  documents  on  social  justice 
over  the  past  half-century.  Particularly 
since  the  1960's,  Vatican  sources  (popes, 
synods  of  bishops,  the  second  Vatican  coun- 
cil) have  articulated  philosophically  rigor- 
ous positions  regarding  such  social  priori- 
ties as  the  promotion  of  the  common  good 
and  the  taming  of  economic  structures  in 
\  order  to  protect  the  poor  and  advance 
j  social  justice. 

c 

3 

>  Ahistorical  Truths 

:  But  the  genre  of  this  volume  remains  that  of 
5  a  catechism,  and  such  reference  works  are 
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almost  by  definition  not  great  works  of  literature.  A 
majority  of  the  sentences  are  doomed  to  be  declarative  and 
definitional  in  nature,  rather  than  narrative  or  descriptive. 
The  frequent  citation  of  long  blocks  of  material  from  pre- 
vious documents  further  constrains  the  authorial  voice. 

One  also  finds  a  curious  aversion  in  these  chapters  to 
recognizing  and  describing  the  historical  context  of  the 
church's  unfolding  teachings  on  labor  and  the  economy. 
Admittedly,  some  contextualization  is  accomplished  earli- 
er, especially  in  Chapter  Two,  where  Nos.  89  to  103  trace 
a  bit  of  the  relevant  history.  Nevertheless,  the  compendi- 
um as  a  whole  displays  a  marked  preference  to  hold  up  as 
"timeless  and  constant  teachings  of  the  church"  many  fea- 
tures of  social  thought  that  in  fact  found  expression  only 
very  gradually  and  recently,  in  response  to  specific  abuses 
and  as  a  result  of  the  work  and  influence  of  particular 
social  movements.  The  notions  of  the  priority  of  labor 
(Nos.  276-80)  and  solidarity  (Nos.  305-9)  would  particu- 
larly benefit  from  a  more  explicit  appreciation  of  just  how 
contingent  and  historically  conditioned  was  the  entrance 
of  these  terms  into  their  current  privileged  place  in 
Catholic  social  teaching. 

In  fact,  both  those  terms  gained  prominence  because 
of  the  writings  and  life-witness  of  Pope  John  Paul  II.  The 
late  pope,  who  inspired  and  commissioned  this  volume, 
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casts  a  long  shadow  on  its  pages.  Nowhere  is  his  com- 
manding presence  more  evident  than  in  the  chapter  on 
labor.  The  great  frequency  with  which  his  own  words  or 
paraphrases  of  his  ideas  are  cited  here  is  almost  disquiet- 
ing. Of  133  references  to  church  sources  in  the  chapter's 
110  footnotes  (not  counting  scriptural  references),  84 
come  from  encyclicals,  addresses  or  other  writings  of  John 
Paul  II.  The  number  rises  to  over  100  if  we  include  other 
Vatican  sources  that  appeared  during  his  pontificate. 

The  final  section  of  the  chapter  on  labor  contains  valu- 
able and  sometimes  novel  material.  After  offering  a  suc- 
cinct survey  of  well-organized  but  previously  available 
material  about  biblical  perspectives  on  labor,  the  dignity  of 
work  and  the  rights  of  workers,  the  chapter  closes  with  a 
look  at  the  dynamics  of  today's  workplace.  Here  the  read- 
er is  treated  to  insights  on  globalization,  its  effects  on 
workers  and  the  radical  restructuring  of  the  entire  pro- 
duction process.  These  paragraphs  contain  important 
material  that  should  be  studied  as  part  of  any  pastoral 
reflection  on  factory  relocations,  changing  job  markets 
and  the  use  of  new  technologies.  If  the  economic  policies 
pursued  by  the  United  States  and  other  developed  nations 
were  to  heed  the  protections  for  labor  recommended  in 
this  section  of  the  compendium,  workers  everywhere 
would  find  the  workplace  a  more  hospitable  environment. 


Saint  Joseph's 


Director  for  Institutional  Diversity 


Saint  Joseph's  University  is  seeking  applicants  for  the  position  of 
Director  of  Institutional  Diversity.  Reporting  to  the  Vice  President 
for  Mission,  the  successful  candidate  will  be  responsible  for  promot- 
ing the  active  engagement  of  the  University  Community  in  achieving 
the  diversity  goals  that  are  included  in  the  University  mission  and 
strategic  plans.  Responsibilities  include  but  are  not  limited  to:  work- 
ing in  collaboration  with  various  university  areas  and  departments; 
identifying  best  practices  for  diverse  private  educational  communi- 
ties; enhancing  an  open  and  welcome  campus  environment;  devel- 
oping progressive  and  creative  recruitment  and  retention  strategies 
for  employees  and  students;  developing  and  implementing  new 
diversity  programming  and  assessing  and  reporting  progress  annual- 
ly; chairing  the  Commission  on  Diversity  and  serving  as  program 
director  for  Ignatian  College  Connection  Program.  The  ideal  candi- 
date will  understand  Saint  Joseph's  University's  culture,  have  a 
broad  university  view,  and  will  be  able  to  build  consensus  to 
enable/encourage  others  to  invest  in  diversity  initiatives.  Req.: 
Master's  degree.  Doctorate  Preferred;  exp  in  administration  and 
leadership  in  higher  education  and  with  diverse  cultures  and  tradi- 
tions; diversity  programming  along  with  knowledge  and  vision  of 
how  to  achieve  diversity;  short  and  long-range  planning;  excellent 
oral  and  written  communication  skills;  knowledge  of  and  commit- 
ment to  the  mission  of  the  University;  and,  ability  to  design  programs 
for  many  constituencies,  to  take  initiative  and  work  collaboratively, 
and  to  identify  solutions  and  assist  teams  in  working  together. 
To  apply,  submit  resume,  cover  letter  and  three  references  by 
July  1,  2005  online  at  www.sju.edu/hr,  click  on  Employment. 

Saint  Joseph's  University  is  a  Catholic  and  Jesuit  institution  and 
expects  its  faculty  and  staff  to  he  knowledgeable  about  its  mission 
and  to  make  a  positive  contribution  to  that  mission. 
AAIEOE  M/F/D/V 
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Favors  the  Market 

Chapter  Seven  of  the  compendium  bears  the  title 
"Economic  Life."  It  opens  with  two  brief  sections  that 
offer  a  basic  overview  of  scriptural  treatments  of  wealth 
and  poverty  and  then  a  brief  collection  of  insights 
regarding  the  general  topic  of  morality  and  the  economy. 
The  next  two  sections,  the  centerpiece  of  the  chapter 
that  takes  up  nine  pages  of  text,  attempt  to  summarize 
the  content  of  over  a  century  of  Catholic  social  teaching 
on  the  neuralgic  topic  of  the  merits  of  free  market  eco- 
nomics. Readers  who  are  familiar  with  the 
entire  sweep  of  our  documentary  heritage 
will  quickly  detect  an  unfortunate  bias  in 
these  pages.  They  overemphasize  the 
praise  that  the  church  has  extended  to 
capitalism  over  recent  decades  and  mini- 
mize the  sustained  and  substantial  criti- 
cisms of  the  reigning  system  of  production 
and  distribution. 

These  pages  are  not  a  faithful  enough 
witness  to  the  felicitous  balance  that  has  been  struck  in 
Catholic  social  thought  between  recognizing  the  necessi- 
ty of  capitalist-style  competition  while  at  the  same  time 
reminding  entrepreneurs  and  investors  that  the  proper 
end  of  economic  activity  is  the  progress  of  the  entire 
community,  especially  of  its  poorest  members.  In  their 
eagerness  to  expound  the  positive  aspects  of  corporate 
enterprises  and  the  entire  capitalist  system,  these  sections 
too  often  underplaying  the  necessary  caveats  about 
greed,  structural  sin  and  the  concern  for  distributive  jus- 
tice. They  risk  playing  into  the  hands  of  those  who  wish 
to  promote  a  laissez-faire  agenda,  and  who  mischaracter- 
ize  Catholic  social  teaching  as  offering  an  unqualified 
endorsement  of  free  markets. 

Oversights 

Even  putting  aside  reservations  about  how  successfully 
these  sections  supply  a  balanced  and  representative  pic- 
ture of  the  documentary  heritage,  on  a  more  fundamental 
level  the  goal  of  these  pages  deserves  closer  scrutiny. 
There  are  at  least  two  problems  associated  with  any  such 
attempt  to  explain  the  Catholic  position  regarding  free 
markets.  The  first  is  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  "the 
Catholic  position"  on  market  economies.  The  effort  to 
present  the  content  of  the  long  and  varied  tradition  as  a 
unified  whole  is  an  example  of  the  tendency  toward  the 
ahistorical  approach  of  the  compendium  noted  above. 
The  shortcomings  of  this  tendency  are  many. 

For  example,  this  approach  practically  forces  the 
authors  of  the  compendium  to  turn  a  blind  eye  to  much 
of  the  content  of  Paul  VPs  Populorum  Progressio  (where  the 
capitalist  system  comes  under  especially  severe  criticism) 


as  well  as  the  advocacy  of  alternatives  to  ruthless  compe- 
tition that  can  be  found  in  Pius  XI's  Quadragesima  Anno. 
Neither  of  these  important  encyclicals  receives  more  than 
a  half  dozen  references  in  Chapters  Six  and  Seven  com- 
bined. Further,  to  extract  from  Catholic  social  teaching 
certain  supposed  dogmas  about  the  merits  of  capitalist- 
style  markets  in  isolation  from  the  way  this  tradition  was 
shaped  for  a  century  by  the  competition  between  capital- 
ism and  socialism  is  a  formula  for  a  selective  and  inade- 
quate reading  of  a  complex  body  of  literature. 


The  second  intractable  problem  with  this  ambitious 
expectation  is  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  free  market, 
at  least  nowhere  outside  the  abstract  models  in  economics 
textbooks.  In  macro-economic  terms,  every  national 
economy  is  a  mixed  economy  with  elements  of  both  mar- 
ket distribution  and  planning  through  public  policy,  with 
however  light  a  touch.  In  micro-economic  terms,  no  mar- 
ket bears  all  the  marks  of  the  free  play  of  forces  of  supply 
and  demand — with  the  requisite  conditions  of  perfect 
competition,  free  entry  and  absence  of  monopolistic  ten- 
dencies. 

These  pages  of  the  compendium  are  too  quick  to 
accept  the  simplifying  assumptions  of  economic  models, 
as  if  they  were  factual  rather  than  hypothetical.  This  blind 
spot  prevents  the  compendium  from  drawing  adequate 
conclusions  about  what  it  means  to  make  an  option  for 
the  poor  in  our  world  today.  An  improved  treatment  of 
ethical  issues  regarding  markets  would  reflect  a  more 
sophisticated  appreciation  of  how  government  interven- 
tion and  regulation  of  economies  actually  contribute  to 
the  efficient  functioning  of  markets.  It  would  not  be  hard 
for  the  authors  to  find  this  line  of  analysis  detailed  in 
papal  social  encyclicals  of  the  past  century. 

The  final  section  of  Chapter  Seven  picks  up  again  on 
the  theme  of  globalization  and  offers  further  insightful 
analysis  of  new  economic  trends.  This  is  by  far  the  most 
creative  part  of  the  chapter,  for  it  advances  our  reflection 
on  the  risks  and  opportunities  of  a  globalized  economy  as 
viewed  through  the  lens  of  Catholic  social  ethics.  The 
challenge  is  to  tame  the  forces  of  globalization  so  that 
they  work  for  the  benefit  of  all  in  our  increasingly  inter- 
dependent world.  H 


These  pages  overemphasize  praise 
of  capitalism  and  minimize  the 
church's  sustained  and  substantial 

criticism  of  it. 
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The  Measured  Pace  of 
Rapid  Development 


BY  RUSSELL  SHAW 


Ox  feb.  21  the  Vatican  issued  the  most  authori- 
tative papal  statement  on  the  church  and  com- 
munications in  nearly  50  years.  Addressed  to 
"those  responsible  for  communications,"  Pope 
John  Paul  IPs  apostolic  letter  Rapid  Development  (II  Rapido 
Sviluppo)  stirred  a  ripple  of  interest  at  first,  but  was  eclipsed 

RUSSELL  SHAW  is  a  writer  and  journalist  in  Washington,  D.C., 
and  a  consultor  to  the  Pontifical  Council  for  Social 
Communications. 


within  days  by  the  story  of  the  pope's  diminishing  health. 
Although  that  is  understandable,  it  also  is  regrettable.  Rapid 
Development  not  only  re-emphasizes  the  importance  of 
media  education;  it  offers  some  important  reflections  on  the 
internal  communications  of  the  church.  As  such,  it  deserves 
attention. 

The  new  apostolic  letter  is  best  seen  as  another  link  in  a 
chain  that,  in  modern  times,  began  in  1936  with  Pope  Pius 
XPs  encyclical  on  motion  pictures,  Vigilanti  Cura  (With  a 
Watchful  Eye).  Movement  in  a  positive  direction  was  sig- 
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naled  by  the  tide  of  Pope  Pius  XIFs  encyclical  on  movies, 
radio  and  television,  Miranda  Promts  (Very  Remarkable 
Inventions,  1957). 

The  Second  Vatican  Council's  "Decree  on  Social 
Communications"  (Inter  Mirifica),  promulgated  on  Dec.  4, 
1963,  is  often  dismissed  as  die  council's  weakest  document. 
(Journalists  for  American  periodicals  like  The  New  York 
Times  and  Time  magazine  even  lobbied  for  its  defeat.)  Yet 
Inter  Mirifica  took  a  cautious  but  generally  constructive  view 
of  the  media.  The  church's  shift  from  watchful  to  marveling 
marked  a  significant  change  of  emphasis. 

Since  the  council,  the  Holy  See  has  had  a  fair  amount  to 
say  about  communications.  John  Paul  IPs  encyclical  on  mis- 
sionary work,  Redemptoris  Missio  (1991),  contains  a  notewor- 
thy section  likening  the  media  to  the  Areopagus  of  St.  Paul's 
day  and  underlining  the  McLuhanesque  insight  that  besides 
using  the  media  to  evangelize,  the  church  must  adjust  its 
mode  of  communication  to  the  "new  psychology"  brought 
into  being  by  modern  media.  In  addition,  Blessed  Pope 
John  XXIII,  Pope  Paul  VI  and  Pope  John  Paul  II  all  issued 
short  yearly  messages  on  media-related  themes  for  the 
annual  World  Communications  Day  mandated  by  Vatican 
II.  John  Paul  IPs  most  recent,  on  media  as  instruments  of 
understanding  (and  sometimes  misunderstanding)  among 
peoples,  appeared  last  January.  The  Pontifical  Council  for 
Social  Communications  has  also  issued  a  series  of  useful 
documents  on  such  topics  as  advertising,  the  Internet, 


pornography  and  violence,  and  communication  ethics. 

Emerging  from  this  context,  Rapid  Developjnent  makes  a 
number  of  sound,  if  not  exacdy  new,  points.  Media  educa- 
tion and  media  planning  are  presented  as  necessities  in 
today's  church.  "The  current  phenomenon  of  communica- 
tions impels  the  church  toward  a  sort  of  pastoral  and  cul- 
tural revision  so  as  to  deal  adequately  with  the  times  in 
which  we  live."  As  part  of  that,  media  must  be  "decisively 
inserted  into  pastoral  programs."  "New  technologies," 
especially  the  Internet,  "create  farther  opportunities  for 
communication  understood  as  a  service  to  the  pastoral  gov- 
ernment and  organization  of  the  different  tasks  of  die 
Christian  community." 

Brief  but  provocative  comments  are  also  offered  on 
other  topics  as  well.  The  apostolic  letter  insists  on  the 
importance  of  formation  and  pastoral  care  of  media  profes- 
sionals. Though  lacking  specifics  about  how  this  should  be 
done,  the  papal  endorsement  is  welcome.  Furthermore, 
Rapid  Development  considers  the  media's  role  in  the  common 
good,  and  imagines  a  principle  of  what  it  calls  co-responsi- 
ble participation:  "If  the  communications  media  are  a  good 
destined  for  all  humanity,  then  ever-new  means  must  be 
found,  including  recourse  to  opportune  legislative  measures 
to  make  possible  a  true  participation  in  their  management 
by  all.  The  culture  of  co-responsibility  must  be  nurtured." 
This  intriguing  suggestion,  too,  is  left  undeveloped,  but  it 
opens  vistas  that  need  to  be  explored. 
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The  most  interesting  aspect  of  Rapid  Development, 
how  ever,  may  be  its  comments  on  communication  within 
and  by  the  church.  After  citing  a  number  of  other  state- 
ments and  documents  on  public  opinion  in  the  church,  the 
letter  states: 

Communication  both  within  the  church  communi- 
tv,  and  between  the  church  and  the  world  at  large, 
requires  openness  and  a  new  approach  towards  fac- 
ing questions  regarding  the  world  of  media.  This 
communication  must  tend  towards  a  constructive 
dialogue,  so  as  to  promote  a  correctly  informed  and 
discerning  public  opinion  within  the  Christian 
community. 

The  church,  like  other  institutions  and  groups, 
has  the  need  and  the  right  to  make  its  activities 
known.  However,  when  circumstances  require,  it 
must  be  able  to  guarantee  an  adequate  confiden- 
tiality, without  thereby  prejudicing  a  timely  and 
sufficient  communication  about  church  events. 
This  is  one  of  the  areas  in  which  collaboration 
between  the  lay  faithful  and  pastors  is  most  needed. 

Earlier  Vatican  pronouncements  on  communication 
have  gone  a  good  deal  further  than  this.  The  postconciliar 
"Pastoral  Instruction  on  Social  Communications," 
Communio  et  Progression  published  by  the  Pontifical 
Commission  (now  Council)  for  Social  Communications  in 
1971,  asserted:  "Since  the  development  of  public  opinion 
within  the  church  is  essential,  individual  Catholics  have 
the  right  to  all  the  information  they  need  to  play  their 


active  role  in  the  life  of  the  church.... The  normal  flow  of 
life  and  the  smooth  functioning  of  government  within  the 
church  require  a  steady  two-way  flow  of  information.... 
On  those  occasions  when  the  affairs  of  the  church  require 
secrecy,  the  rules  normal  in  civil  affairs  equally  apply" 

Marking  the  20th  anniversary  of  Co?m?runio,  the  pas- 
toral instruction  Aetatis  Novae  likewise  articulated  a  "fun- 
damental right  of  dialogue  and  information  within  the 
church."  It  explained:  "Partly  this  is  a  matter  of  maintain- 
ing and  enhancing  the  church's  credibility  and  effective- 
ness. But  more  fundamentally,  it  is  one  of  the  ways  of  real- 
izing in  a  concrete  manner  the  church's  character  as  com- 
munion." 

In  the  wake  of  disasters  like  the  sexual  abuse  scandal  in 
the  United  States,  in  which  misguided  official  secrecy 
played  such  a  large  role,  it  is  disappointing  that  Rapid 
Development  goes  no  further  than  it  does  on  the  subject  of 
honest,  open  communication  in  the  church.  Progress  in 
this  area  of  the  church's  life  can  be  maddeningly  slow. 
Speaking  in  1963  on  "The  Social  Function  of  the  Press," 
John  Courtney  Murray,  S.J.,  called  attention  to  the  obvi- 
ous fact  that  access  to  information  on  the  part  of  the  pub- 
lic is  a  necessity  in  any  well-ordered  modern  society. 
Murray  elaborated  two  fundamental  principles  in  this 
regard.  First,  "The  church,  for  all  her  differences  as  over 
against  civil  society,  remains  a  society.  And  the  societal 
character  of  the  church  creates  a  public  right  to  informa- 
tion about  all  that  concerns  the  church."  Second,  "If  the 
function  of  public  information  in  the  church  is  a  social 
necessity,  then  the  discharge  of  this  function  must  be 
free....  There  ought  to  be  no  arbitrary  limitations  imposed 
upon  the  dissemination  of  public 
information  within  the  church." 

Certainly  there  is  need  for  vigor- 
ous debate  about  which  limitations  on 
the  dissemination  of  information  in 
particular  cases  are  "arbitrary"  and 
which  are  not.  Still,  in  the  never-end- 
ing contest  between  secrecy  and  open- 
ness, Murray's  principles  suggest  that 
the  presumption  should  be  in  favor  of 
openness,  while  the  burden  of  proof 
should  rest  upon  those  urging  secrecy. 

We  are  still  far  from  having  a  pol- 
icy on  freedom  of  information  in  the 
church.  At  the  same  time,  in  speaking 
of  the  need  for  the  church  to  cultivate 
"openness  and  a  new  approach 
towards  facing  questions  regarding 
the  world  of  media,"  Rapid  Devel- 
opment keeps  the  door  open  to  future 
development.  E! 
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The  Legacy  of 
Schiavo  Case 


The  atmosphere  around  end-of-life 
decisions  has  changed. 


BY  THOMAS  A.  SHANNON 


The  sad  case  of  Terri 
Schiavo  has  given  rise  to  a 
variety  of  discussions  with- 
in families,  religious  com- 
munities and  various  levels  of  govern- 
ment. There  are  several  consequences 
that  may  emerge  from  these  conversa- 
tions. 

The  fear  that  patients'  medical 
requests  may  not  be  respected  and  that 
they  will  be  forced  to  endure  surviving 
in  conditions  abhorrent  to  them  might 
well  generate  strong  and  widespread 
support  for  physician-assisted  suicide 
legislation  in  many  states.  People  may 
no  longer  be  content  to  draft  a  living 
will  in  the  expectation  that  their  rela- 
tives will  be  able  to  follow  their  wish- 
es. They  may  also  fear  that  even  if 
their  relatives  seek  to  implement  their 
wishes,  they  may  be  interfered  with  by 
any  number  of  advocacy  groups.  The 
simplest  way  to  prevent  such  meddling 
in  end-of-life  decisions,  in  the  opinion 
of  some,  is  simply  to  enact  laws  to 
legalize  assisted  suicide.  That  way, 
people  will  be  ensured  that  their  wish- 
es will  be  carried  out  because  they 
themselves  will  see  to  it. 

This  fear  of  meddling  in  end-of-life  decisions  is  a  real 

THOMAS  A.  SHANNON  is  a  professor  of  religion  and  social 
ethics  in  the  department  of  humanities  and  arts  at  Worcester 
Polytechnic  Institute  in  Massachusetts. 


one  and  must  be  attended  to.  A  variety  of  right-to-life 
groups,  along  with  some  conservative  religious  movements 
and  many  politicians,  are  calling  for  legislation  to  mandate 
various  forms  of  life-prolonging  or  death-delaying  medical 
interventions.  Politicians  have  been  threatened  with  retri- 
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burion  at  the  election  booth  if  they  do  not  respond  to 
demands  for  legislation  protecting  life  through  mandated 
interventions. 

But  even  if  legislation  is  not  enacted,  the  atmosphere 
surrounding  the  making  of  end-of-life  decisions  has 
changed.  When  Vatican  officials  refer  to  the  removal  of 
feeding  tubes  as  equivalent  to  capital  pun- 
ishment and  other  religious  and  political 
leaders  characterize  it  as  murder,  those 
involved  in  making  such  decisions  may  think 
twice  before  doing  so.  This  may  be  particu- 
larly true  of  hospitals,  which  may  not  want 
to  become  the  center  of  a  legal  and  media 
dispute.  The  status  of  living  wills  may  be 
challenged  if  they  contain  provisions  either 
to  forgo  or  remove  feeding  tubes.  And  fam- 
ilies might  fear  intervention  as  they  seek  to  implement  the 
decisions  of  their  relatives. 

WTiile  most  Americans  continue  to  support  the  right  of 
seriously  sick  individuals  to  make  their  own  decisions  and  of 
relatives  to  implement  those  choices,  the  fear  that  this  right  is 
under  attack  and  might  be  gravely  compromised  or  even 
revoked  is  a  strong  motivating  factor  that  can  fuel  initiatives 
for  phvsician-assisted  suicide.  If  more  and  more  people 
become  convinced  that  their  end-of-life  decisions  will  not  be 
respected,  they  may,  in  order  to  protect  themselves,  support 
measures  that  they  otherwise  might  not  favor.  The  zeal  to 
absolutize  the  right  to  life  might,  ironically  turn  into  an 
exceptionally  strong  argument  for  physician-assisted  suicide 


simply  as  a  way  for  critically  ill  people  to  secure  some  control 
over  their  lives. 

A  second  legacy  of  the  Schiavo  case  could  be  legislative 
initiatives,  already  being  proposed  by  some  advocates,  to 
make  possible  interventions  in  marriages,  particularly  if  the 
parents  of  the  married  couple  do  not  like  some  decisions 
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that  one  or  the  other  spouse  takes.  While  jokes  about  busy- 
body in-laws  are  a  staple  of  our  culture,  such  legislative  ini- 
tiatives are  not  funny.  When  a  couple  marries,  they  establish 
a  separate  social  unit  whose  integrity  is  socially  supported. 
They  are  legitimate  decision  makers  for  each  other,  partic- 
ularly if  one  spouse  becomes  incapacitated. 

We  know  that  many  marriages  have  their  problems,  that 
there  is  a  50  percent  divorce  rate  and  that  in-laws  frequendy 
disagree  with  a  couple's  decisions.  In-laws  are  also  frequendy 
a  source  of  help  and  even  shelter  during  difficult  times.  We 
expect  this,  and  most  would  support  such  traditional  forms  of 
assistance.  But  to  turn  cultural  expectations  of  assistance  and 
cultural  recognition  of  disagreement  into  legislation  that 
would  give  in-laws  veto  power  over  a  married  couple's  deci- 
sions would  be  to  strike  a  substantive  blow  against  the  integri- 
ty of  marriage  and  the  right  of  couples  to  live  their  lives 
according  to  their  values  and  preferences. 

There  is  a  rather  settled  process  for  decision  making  at 
the  end  of  life.  First  in  order  is  the  patient  himself  or  herself, 
then  the  next  of  kin  beginning  with  the  spouse,  and  then  pro- 
ceeding to  a  designated  decision  maker,  a  parent  or  a  sibling. 
When  the  married  patient  cannot  speak  on  his  or  her  own 
behalf,  the  spouse  takes  over  decision  making  responsibilities, 
unless  another  legally  designated  decision  maker  has  been 
specified.  This  is  a  key  implication  of  the  marriage  relation. 
Permitting  a  legal  override  of  spousal  decisions  would  simply  . 
destroy  the  integrity  of  marriage  by  potentially  putting  at  risk 
the  legal  status  of  any  decision  the  in-laws  do  not  like. 

But  even  if  legislation  were  narrowly  drafted  to  be  appli- 
cable only  to  end-of-life  decisions,  such  legislation  would  not 
merely  challenge  and  perhaps  destroy  significant  legal  prece- 
dents and  ethically  sanctioned  behavior;  it  would  also  destroy 
by  legislative  fiat  die  legal  standing  of  the  spouse.  Those  indi- 
viduals and  groups  in  our  culture  who  have  been  strong  advo- 
cates of  marriage  in  recent  debates  about  the  meaning  and 
significance  of  this  institution  might  want  to  think  through 
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very  carefully  the  implications  of  such  legislation. 

A  third  implication  is  the  growing  tendency  to  absolu- 
tize the  right  to  life.  Clearly  the  right  to  life  is  important. 
But  it  is  one  right  among  others  and  is  not  always  the  most 
important  right.  If  the  right  to  life  were  absolute,  then  we 
could  not  send  soldiers  into  battle,  we  could  not  have  capi- 
tal punishment,  we  could  not  have  people  sacrificing  their 
lives  to  save  odiers,  and  we  could  not  sanction  martyrdom, 
to  list  a  few  instances  in  which  other  values — such  as  the 
right  of  self-defense,  love  of  neighbor  and  integrity  of  con- 
science— outweigh  the  right  to  life. 

Many  involved  in  the  Schiavo  case  argued  that  life  must 
be  preserved  even  in  the  face  of  irreversible  physiological 
conditions,  that  the  right  to  life  is  the  most  important  value 
and  that  the  right  to  life  is  inviolable.  This  zeal  to  protect 
life  has  turned  biological  life  into  an  idol,  a  false  god  that  is 
seen  as  a  value  and  an  end  in  itself,  to  be  protected  under 
almost  any  and  all  circumstances.  This  position  of  idolizing 
biological  life  is  no  longer  a  form  of  vitalism,  as  many  have 
argued.  It  is  a  position  that  is  turning  into  a  form  of  materi- 
alism, in  which  the  only  value  to  be  acknowledged  is  that  of 
biological  life  and  its  preservation  as  an  end  in  itself.  This  is 
probably  not  where  the  advocates  of  the  right  to  life,  partic- 
ularly those  speaking  from  a  Christian  perspective,  would 
want  to  wind  up,  but  this  seems  to  be  the  logical  outcome  of 
their  arguments. 

Biological  life  is  being  absolutized  in  a  way  that  neither 
die  Christian  tradition  nor  even  that  of  philosophical  materi- 
alists would  defend.  Both  of  these  perspectives  set  the  value 
of  life  and  die  right  to  life  within  a  context  of  other  values  and 
goals.  How  the  right  to  life  is  implemented  and  protected  is 
set  within  a  more  inclusive  context  of  beliefs,  goals  and  val- 
ues. And  even  though  there  are  and  will  continue  to  be  dis- 
agreements over  the  adequacy  of  various  decisions  about  pro- 
tecting life,  there  has  been  general  agreement  that  the  right 
to  life  and  the  value  of  life  are  not  absolute.  This  is  a  cultural 
agreement  that  needs  protection,  lest  we  have  imposed  on  us 
a  new  form  of  idolatry  and  materialism. 

As  frequently  happens  in  cases  as  publicly  debated  as 
the  Schiavo  one  has  been,  all  manner  of  interventions  are 
proposed.  We  need  to  think  through  carefully  both  the 
short-term  and  the  long-term  implications  of  such  pro- 
posals, because  the  consequences  are  significant.  We 
know  that  many  political  threats  are  being  made;  we  know 
that  family  decisions  are  being  politicized;  we  know  that 
many  have  used  and  will  continue  to  use  this  case  to  fur- 
ther their  own  political  and  social  agenda,  and  that  reli- 
gion is  being  subordinated  to  a  variety  of  political  and 
social  goals.  We  need  to  be  exceptionally  careful  in  our 
debates  and  legislative  initiatives  to  prevent  long-term 
social  harm  through  the  dismantling  of  important  social 
institutions  and  practices.  ES 
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An  llth-Century  Scandal 

St.  Peter  Damian  offers  a  model  for  collaborative  reform. 


BY  C.  COLT  ANDERSON 


M ark  TWAIN  said  that  history  does  not  repeat 
itself,  but  it  rhymes.  The  sexual  abuse  scandal 
that  continues  to  echo  throughout  the  church 
in  America,  as  evidenced  by  the  recent  con- 
troversy over  the  decision  to  allow  Cardinal  Bernard  Law  to 
preside  at  one  of  the  memorial  Masses  for  Pope  John  Paul 
II  in  Rome  after  his  death  on  April  2,  bears  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  a  series  of  crises  that  roiled  the  church  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  particularly  in  the  1 1th  century.  Then,  as  now, 
the  higher  clergy  seemed  to  be  completely  unaware  of  the 
damage  that  scandalous  sexual  behavior  was  causing  to  both 
the  victims  and  the  community  as  a  whole. 

Problems  in  the  11th  century  were  much  more 
widespread  than  in  our  own.  Priests  and  bishops  were  unac- 
countable to  secular  law,  and  abusive  behavior  extended 
beyond  children  to  include  adults.  Many  had  concubines,  or 
live-in  prostitutes,  who  were  completely  at  the  mercy  of 
their  clerical  patrons.  Some  bishops  used  their  authority 
over  the  clergy  to  compel  priests  into  acts  of  sodomy,  as 
well. 


C.  COLT  ANDERSON  is  assistant  professor  of  church  history  at 
the  University  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Lake,  Mundelein,  III. 


But  one  cardinal,  Peter  Damian,  was  willing  to  address 
the  abuse  publicly,  and  he  legitimated  initiatives  on  the  part 
of  the  laity  to  punish  clerical  offenders.  Much  of  Damian 's 
analysis  of  the  root  causes  of  sexual  abuse  by  members  of  the 
clergy  is  applicable  to  our  own  situation. 

peter  damian  (1007-72),  later  canonized  and  declared  a  doc- 
tor of  the  church,  learned  about  the  destructive  power  of 
evil  early  in  his  life.  Because  his  mother  thought  her  family 
could  not  support  another  child,  she  refused  to  feed  him  as 
an  infant.  Only  the  intervention  of  the  concubine  of  the 
local  priest  saved  the  baby's  life. 

As  a  child  in  Ravenna,  Italy,  Peter  Damian  lost  both  of 
his  parents.  His  medieval  biographer  claimed  that  he  spent 
time  with  an  abusive  older  brother  before  another  brother, 
who  was  archpriest  of  Ravenna,  took  him  in  and  saw  to  his  | 
education.  In  the  diocesan  cathedral  school  he  attended,  ° 
Damian  became  increasingly  scandalized  by  the  behavior  of  ® 
both  students  and  professors.  Rather  than  pursue  a  lucrative  > 
career  as  a  professor  and  cleric,  he  chose  to  enter  monastic  > 

CO 

life  and  devoted  himself  to  the  work  of  reforming  the  g 
church.  His  accomplishments  eventually  included  the  ere-  Z 
ation  of  the  process  for  electing  popes. 
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Complaints  from  Damian  about  the  church's  unwilling- 
ness to  confront  the  sexual  behavior  of  the  clergy,  however, 
met  with  inaction.  In  1049  Damian  wrote  to  Pope  Leo  IX 
(1048-54)  about  the  cancer  of  sexual  abuse  that  was  spreading 
through  the  church:  boys  and  adolescents  were  being  forced 
and  seduced  into  performing  acts  of  sodomy  by  priests  and 
bishops;  there  were  problems  with  sexual  harassment  among 
higher  clergy;  and  many  members  of  the  clergy  were  keeping 
concubines. 

Peter  Damian  warned  the  pope  that  bishops  were  con- 
tributing to  the  growth  of  the  problem  by  their  failure  to 
enforce  church  discipline.  Members  of  the  clergy  who  sexu- 
ally abused  others  demonstrated  by  their  actions  that  they 
had  no  fear  of  God,  Damian  argued.  Such  men  were  afraid 
only  of  being  despised  by  the  people  and 
of  losing  their  positions;  they  would  do 
anything  to  avoid  being  stripped  of  their 
clerical  status  and  identity.  Knowing  that 
their  bishop  would  not  remove  them  from 
their  office  and  ministry  gave  such  men 
license  to  continue  in  their  wickedness. 
Thus  in  failing  to  discipline  abusive  mem- 
bers of  the  clergy,  the  bishops  stood  as 
guilty  as  the  men  who  committed  the 
crimes. 

Convinced  that  it  was  the  lack  of  epis- 
copal leadership  that  was  causing  the  sexu- 
al abuse  scandal  in  his  day,  Damian  offered 
this  admonition: 


logical  parents  who  committed  incest  were  subject  in  the 
Middle  Ages  to  excommunication  and  exile,  Damian  felt  that 
bishops  who  betrayed  their  spiritual  children  deserved  a 
harsher  penalty.  Their  betrayal  ran  deeper. 

Unfortunately,  Pope  Leo  IX  disagreed  with  Peter 
Damian 's  analysis  of  the  problem  of  clerical  sexual  abuse.  He 
was  willing  to  punish  clerics  who  committed  acts  of  anal 
intercourse  with  boys  and  adolescents,  but  he  minimized  the 
punishment  of  clerics  who  performed  other  sexual  acts  with 
children  and  adults  of  both  sexes. 

SHORTLY  AFTER  THE  ELECTION  of  Pope  Nicholas  II  (1058-61), 

Damian  called  attention  to  the  issue  again.  His  complaint  to 
the  new  pope  has  a  modern  sound:  "Indeed,  in  our  day  the 


Listen,  you  do-nothing  superiors  of 
clerics  and  priests.  Listen,  and  even 
though  you  feel  sure  of  yourselves, 
tremble  at  the  thought  that  you  are 
partners  in  the  guilt  of  others; 
those,  I  mean,  who  wink  at  the  sins 
of  their  subjects  that  need  correc- 
tion and  who  by  ill-considered 
silence  allow  them  license  to  sin. 
Listen,  I  say,  and  be  shrewd  enough 
to  understand  that  all  of  you  alike 
"are  deserving  of  death,  that  is,  not 
only  those  who  do  such  things,  but 
also  they  who  approve  those  who 
practice  them"  (Rom  1:32). 

Drawing  on  the  model  that  the  bishop 
or  priest  is  married  to  the  church,  Damian 
accused  both  those  who  sexually  abused 
the  people  under  their  care  and  those  who 
allowed  such  abuse  to  take  place  with  the 
crime  of  spiritual  incest.  But  whereas  bio- 
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genuine  custom  of  the  Roman  Church  seems  to  be  observed 
in  this  way,  that  regarding  other  practices  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline,  a  proper  investigation  is  held;  but  a  prudent 
silence  is  maintained  concerning  clerical  sexuality  for  fear  of 
insults  from  the  laity."  Damian  urged  the  pope  to  bring  the 
issue  out  into  the  open  and  to  punish  both  the  sexual 
offenders  and  the  bishops  who  failed  in  their  duty  to  punish 
and  to  depose  sexual  predators.  He  complained  that  occa- 
sionally priests  were  disciplined,  "but  with  bishops  we  pay 
our  reverence  with  silent  tolerance,  which  is  totally  absurd." 

According  to  Damian,  punishing  those  who  hold  posi- 
tions of  authority  and  oversight  is  the  only  way  to  restore 
credibility  in  times  of  scandal.  Damian  recounted  the  story 
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of  the  Old  Testament  priest  Phinehas.  Finding  one  of  the 
most  prominent  Israelite  chiefs  having  sex  with  a  Midianite 
prostitute,  Phinehas  exposed  the  pair  to  the  people  as  they 
were  having  sex  and  skewered  them  with  a  spear.  By  this 
action  Phinehas  imitated  God's  justice  and  sent  the  message 
that  the  laws  would  be  enforced. 

Damian  notes  that  most  of  the  Israelite  men  around 
Phinehas  were  consorting  with  prostitutes.  Yet  Phinehas 
struck  down  only  the  most  powerful  and  socially  prominent 
offenders.  The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is  that  the  powerful 
should  be  .held  to  a  higher  standard.  Thus  in  Nm  25:4, 
when  Eli  failed  to  punish  his  son,  God  struck  him  down. 
His  inaction  brought  the  priesthood  into  disrepute. 

Likewise,  Damian  asserted,  when  the 
magisterial  hierarchy  fails  to  enforce  dis- 
cipline, they  undermine  the  legitimacy  of 
the  ecclesiastical  office. 

Eli  was  stripped  of  his  power,  privi- 
leges and  wealth.  Damian  believed  the 
bishops  should  also  lose  the  trappings  of 
episcopal  office.  He  predicted  that  God's 
agents  for  stripping  the  bishops  of  the 
wealth  and  privileges  they  had  taken  for 
granted  would  be  the  laity.  The  laity  had 
granted  the  clergy  temporal  authority 
and  wealth;  so  when  the  clergy  failed  in 
their  spiritual  mission,  it  was  the  laity 
that  had  the  duty  to  take  these  things 
back,  in  collaboration  with  reformers  in 
the  clergy  and  religious  orders. 

Women  held  the  lowest  place  in  the 
church  during  the  11th  century,  but 
Damian  believed  that  diey  too  had  a  duty 
to  correct  the  clergy.  Their  inclusion  by 
him  in  the  process  of  reforming  even  the 
highest  members  of  the  clergy  illustrates 
Damian 's  view  that  all  in  the  church  have 
the  duty  to  correct  their  "superiors"  pub- 
licly when  they  see  serious  sin  or  devia- 
tions from  tradition.  Virtue  and  power 
were  not  determined  by  a  person's  sex. 
Rather,  virtue  is  a  gift  from  God. 

So  in  1064  Damian  wrote  to  Duchess 
Adelaide  of  Turin,  urging  her  to  use  her 
political  power  to  address  problems 
related  to  clerical  sexual  abuse.  Using 
language  that  may  seem  offensive  to  us, 
he  praised  God  for  making  Adelaide  as 
strong  as  a  man  and  drew  upon  a  host  of 
biblical  citations,  including  the  examples 
of  Deborah,  Jael,  Judith,  Esther,  Abigail 
and  other  women  who  corrected  and 
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punished  weak,  evil  or  fearful  men,  to 
justify  her  action  in  reforming  the  male 
members  of  the  clergy.  The  scriptural 
stories  proved  that  God  sometimes 
chooses  women  to  be  instruments  of  "a 
more  glorious  triumph." 

at  the  very  least,  Damian's  story  calls 
into  question  the  practice  of  covering 
up  sins  as  a  means  to  avoid  scandal.  It 
also  provides  a  road  map  for  church 
leaders  to  recover  credibility  by  disci- 
plining the  bishops  who  have  enabled 
sexual  predators  to  damage  the  most 
vulnerable  members  of  the  people  of 
God.  And  if  the  magisterial  hierarchy 
proves  unable  to  reform  itself  on  these 
matters,  St.  Peter  Damian  offers  a 
Catholic  model  of  collaborative  reform 
that  includes  the  laity,  religious,  dea- 
cons and  priests.  Most  important,  his 
story  shows  that  we  have  overcome  sex- 
ual abuse  scandals  in  the  past  by 
upholding  faithfulness  to  our  tradition 
and  maintaining  vigilance  against  cor- 
ruption. g§ 
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The  Oldest  Lie 


Slaving  captains. .  .sometimes  fried  to  avoid  arrest  by  a  mass  drowning  of  eveiy  slave  in  the  cargo. 

— Daniel  P.  Mannix,  Black  Cargoes 


Nothing  remotely  bordering  truth  to  be  said  for  the  ones  held  deep  in  the  hold 

hauled  up  the  rotting  ship  stairs,  each  dripping  face,  hand,  knee,  elbow,  ass, 

all  clambering,  scratching,  clawing  at  the  yellow  gunwales,  until  the  critical  mass 

of  those  already  thrown  overboard  pulled  them  too,  still  chained,  so  bold 

in  their  descent,  gleaming,  hell-bent,  their  bubbled  breaths  still  held, 

past  bull  sharks,  groupers,  blue  and  black,  mahi  mahi,  dolphin  fish,  never  schooled 

for  such  as  this,  yoked  chum,  a  village  wriggling,  spiraling  down,  en  masse, 

to  land,  riprap,  a  bracelet  of  bodies,  a  beaded  living  necklace. 

The  oldest  He  would  say  they  died  free,  gurgling,  welcoming  death,  the  hulled 
shell  above  them  a  new  covenant  ark,  that  they  rose,  walked  smiling  to  Adantis, 
bathed  in  the  jeweled  waters  of  Avalon.  They  did  not.  They  died,  truly,  each  carcass 
chewed  and  flayed.  Still,  just  this  morning,  in  the  blue  and  black  mist  that  lies  above  the  cold, 
I  saw  them  walking,  schoolchildren  alighting  from  the  yellow  ships  of  their  buses, 
each  with  a  hand  held  freely  to  another,  each  with  another  hand  to  hold. 


John  Hodgen 


JOHN  HODGEN  teaches  at  Assumption  College  and  the  Worcester  Art  Museum.  He  is  the  author  of  In  My  Father's  House 
(winner  of  the  1993  Bluestem  Award)  and  Bread  Without  Sorrow  (2002,  Lynx  House  Press)  and  is  the  recipient  of  a 
Grolier  Prize  for  Poetry,  an  Arvon  Foundation  Award  and  the  Yankee  Magazine  Award  for  Poetry. 
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Saddam  Hussein's  forces,  Khomeini 
poured  army  after  army  into  a  doomed 
kamikaze  attempt  to  seize  Iraqi  territory. 

But  de  Bellaigue's  account  of  the  last 
few  years  in  Iran  is  about  more  than 
sacred  masochism.  He  travels  the  coun- 
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try,  by  taxi  or  car,  to  Khorramshahr, 
Shiraz,  Isfahan  (site  of  the  rose  garden  in 
the  title),  Qom,  Tehran,  Mashhad,  talk- 
ing to  everyone,  from  Iraq  war  veter- 
ans— some  of  them  victims  of  poison  gas 
attacks — to  radical  artists  to  military 
doctors,  clerics,  seminarians,  journalists, 
bureaucrats  and  ordinary  people  like  the 
aging  weight-lifters  in  the  "houses  of 
strength."  He  lets  them  tell  their  story, 
and  whenever  background  is  needed,  he 
gives  it. 

The  world  they  all  inhabit  is  extraor- 
dinarily complex:  an  ancient  culture  as 
hostile  to  (Sunni)  Arab  imperialism  as  to 
the  American  variety,  a  failed  revolution 
with  nothing  to  take  its  place,  a  govern- 
ment awash  in  lies,  hypocrisy  and  utter 
incompetence.  Oh,  and  murder.  De 
Bellaigue  introduces  us  to  riveting  char- 
acters like  Parastu  Forouhar,  a  brave 
woman  living  in  German  exile  whose  lib- 
eral-activist parents  were  horribly 
butchered  by  government  assassins  and 
who  is  quixotically  trying  to  win  posthu- 
mous justice  for  them.  Then  there's  the 
man  who  calls  himself  Hassan 
Abdolrahman,  but  who  is  by  birth  an 
American  black  named  David  Belfield.  A 
convert  to  radical  Islam,  he  can  no 
longer  return  to  the  United  States, 
because  he  is  wanted  for  the  murder  of 
Ali  Akbar  Tabatabai,  an  Iranian  counter- 
revolutionary whom  Belfield,  disguised 
as  a  mailman,  shot  to  death  in  Maryland 
in  1980.  (American  moviegoers  will  have 
seen  him  playing  the  part  of  a  sensitive 
physician  in  the  film  "Kandahar.") 

Midway  through  the  book  de 
Bellaigue  says  that  he  picked  up  George 
Orwell's  Homage  to  Catalonia  and  was 
struck  by  the  parallels  between 
Barcelona  in  1938  and  Tehran  in  1987: 
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Peter  Heinegg  is  a  professor  of  English  at 
Union  College  in  Schenectady,  N.Y. 

George  M.  Anderson,  SJ.,  is  an  associate 
editor  of  America  and  author  of  With  Christ  in 
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Kelly  Cherry's  newest  book  is  History, 
Passion.  Freedom,  Death,  and  Hope:  Prose 
About  Poetry  (Univ.  of  Tampa  Press,  2005). 
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The  Kingdom  of 
the  Mullahs 

In  the  Rose  Garden  of 
the  Martyrs 

A  Memoir  of  Iran 

By  Christopher  de  Bellaigue 

Harper  Collins.  283p  $26.95 
ISBN  006620983 

The  first  question  that  comes  to  my 
mind  while  reading  de  Bellaigue's  blunt 
reportage  from  the  Islamic  Republic  is: 
What  about  Kahra  Kazemi,  the  photo- 
journalist  who  was  brutally  beaten,  and 
possibly  raped,  by  the  Iranian  secret 
police  before  dying  of  her  injuries  on 
July  10,  2003?  She  held  a  Canadian  pass- 
port; de  Bellaigue  (married  to  an  Iranian 
woman  and  living  in  Tehran)  is  British. 
How  does  he  know  the  same  fate  isn't 
headed  his  way? 

Well,  if  he  is  killed,  he'll  be  missed. 
It's  not  often  that  you  get  a  keen-eyed, 
witty,  young  and  energetic  observer  who 
also  happens  to  be  a  well-read  student  of 
Iranian  history  (with  a  degree  from 
Cambridge  in  Persian  studies)  and  a  flu- 
ent speaker  of  Farsi.  And  de  Bellaigue 
pays  no  attention  to  political  correctness. 
Wondering  why  Iranians  smile  so  sel- 
dom and  actually  seem  to  enjoy  grief,  he 
begins  and  ends  his  book  with  scenes 
from  Ashura,  the  Shiite  holy  day  that 
"celebrates"  the  martyrdom  of  Imam 
Husayn  in  Karbala.  (By  now  most  watch- 
ers of  the  nightly  news  will  have  seen  the 
blood-soaked  processions  of  Iraqi  men 
and  boys  whipping  and  slashing  them- 
selves in  memory  of  an  event  that  took 
place  in  680.)  To  be  Shiite  is  to  have  a 
well-earned  martyr  complex.  No  wonder 
the  Basijis  (revolutionary  volunteers) 
sacrificed  themselves  by  the  thousands, 
serving  as  human  mine-detectors  in  the 
insane  final  stage  of  the  Iran-Iraq  war, 
when,  after  beating  back  the  advance  of 
Saddam  Hussein's  forces,  Khomeini 
poured  army  after  army  into  a  doomed 
kamikaze  attempt  to  seize  Iraqi  territory. 

But  de  Bellaigue's  account  of  the  last 
few  years  in  Iran  is  about  more  than 
sacred  masochism.  He  travels  the  coun- 
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tiy,  by  taxi  or  car,  to  Khorramshahr, 
Shiraz,  Isfahan  (site  of  the  rose  garden  in 
the  title),  Qom,  Tehran,  Mashhad,  talk- 
ing to  everyone,  from  Iraq  war  veter- 
ans— some  of  them  victims  of  poison  gas 
attacks — to  radical  artists  to  military 
doctors,  clerics,  seminarians,  journalists, 
bureaucrats  and  ordinary  people  like  the 
aging  weightlifters  in  the  "houses  of 
strength."  He  lets  them  tell  their  story, 
and  whenever  background  is  needed,  he 
gives  it. 

The  world  they  all  inhabit  is  extraor- 
dinarily complex:  an  ancient  culture  as 
hostile  to  (Sunni)  Arab  imperialism  as  to 
the  American  variety,  a  failed  revolution 
with  nothing  to  take  its  place,  a  govern- 
ment awash  in  lies,  hypocrisy  and  utter 
incompetence.  Oh,  and  murder.  De 
Bellaigue  introduces  us  to  riveting  char- 
acters like  Parastu  Forouhar,  a  brave 
woman  living  in  German  exile  whose  lib- 
eral-activist parents  were  horribly 
butchered  by  government  assassins  and 
who  is  quixotically  trying  to  win  posthu- 
mous justice  for  them.  Then  there's  the 
man  who  calls  himself  Hassan 
Abdolrahman,  but  who  is  by  birth  an 
American  black  named  David  Belfield.  A 
convert  to  radical  Islam,  he  can  no 
longer  return  to  the  United  States, 
because  he  is  wanted  for  the  murder  of 
Ali  Akbar  Tabatabai,  an  Iranian  counter- 
revolutionary whom  Belfield,  disguised 
as  a  mailman,  shot  to  death  in  Maryland 
in  1980.  (American  moviegoers  will  have 
seen  him  playing  the  part  of  a  sensitive 
physician  in  the  film  "Kandahar.") 

Midway  through  the  book  de 
Bellaigue  says  that  he  picked  up  George 
Orwell's  Homage  to  Catalonia  and  was 
struck  by  the  parallels  between 
Barcelona  in  1938  and  Tehran  in  1987: 
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Peter  Heinegg  is  a  professor  of  English  at 
Union  College  in  Schenectady,  N.Y. 

George  M.  Anderson,  S.J.,  is  an  associate 
editor  of  America  and  author  of  With  Christ  in 
Prison. 

Kelly  Cherry's  newest  book  is  History, 
Passion,  Freedom,  Death,  and  Hope:  Prose 
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Despite  the  widespread  obser- 
vance of  Islamic  rules  that  pre- 
scribe for  women  a  subservient 
status,  the  men  and  women  of  the 
Revolution  have  achieved  a  kind 
of  moral  equality.  (They  manned 
the  barricades  together,  they  face 
Saddam  and  the  Mujahedin 
together.)...  The  oleaginous 
greetings  of  pre- 1979  Tehran 
have  given  way  to  rigorous  prole- 
tarian salutations:  "Don't  be 
tired!"  "God's  power  (be  with 
you)!"  In  the  streets,  black  has 
become  monolithically  fashion- 
able— in  honour  of  the  War  dead, 
in  tenacious  mourning  for  the 
twelve  Imams....  There  is  less  eye- 
liner and  lip  gloss,  and  the  uptown 
salons  have  closed.  The  women's 
faces  are  like  blank  pages.  A  virtu- 
ous frown  is  the  expression  of 
choice — it  speaks  of  piety,  severity 
and  benevolence. 

Needless  to  say,  soon  afterwards  the 
Revolution  began,  like  Saturn,  to  devour 
its  children. 

Spain's  leftist  revolution  was  notori- 
ously betrayed  by  the  Communists,  and 
the  Iranian  revolution  has  been  betrayed 
by  the  mullahs.  Muhammad  Khatami  is  a 
toothless  figurehead.  A  country  blessed 
with  well-educated,  ingenious  people, 
with  rich  traditions  and  fabulous  oil 
resources  has  managed  to  concentrate  all 
its  energies  on  becoming  a  member  of 
the  Nuclear  Club,  even  as  its  economy 
slowly  disintegrates.  Where  will  it  all 
end? 

After  burying  its  million  dead,  Spain 
had  to  wait  36  years  until  Francisco 
Franco  died  in  1975  before  it  could 
return  to  normal  life.  Will  Iran  have  to 
wait  for  the  death  of  Ayatollah 
Khamenei,  a  far  less  dynamic  figure  than 
Franco,  before  it  can  breathe  free? 
Nobody  knows;  but  meanwhile  it  is  good 
to  have  the  Orwellian  (in  the  best  sense: 
wry,  cogent,  self-deprecating)  voice  of  de 
Bellaigue  speaking  out  amid  the  mad- 
ness. Orwell  was  de  Bellaigue's  age  back 
then,  in  his  mid-3 O's,  when  he  barely 
made  it  out  of  Spain  alive.  Given  the 
vehement  -and  not  wholly  irrational — 
anti-Western  paranoia  prevailing  in  Iran 
today,  one  can  only  wish  de  Bellaigue 
good  luck.  Peter  Heinegg 


'  Guatemala 
Nunca  Mas!' 

Paradise  in  Ashes 

A  Guatemalan  Journey  of  Courage, 
Terror,  and  Hope 

By  Beatriz  Manz 

Univ.  of  California  Press.  Slip  $24.95 
ISBN 0520240162 

What  paradise  and  what  ashes  are  meant 
by  the  title  Paradise  in  Ashes:  A 
Guatemalan  Journey  of  Courage,  Terror, 
and  Hope}  The  paradise  refers  to  the 
small  village  of  Santa  Maria  Tzeja.  In  the 
late  1960's,  it  was  virtually  carved  out  of 
the  rain  forest  in  northern  Guatemala  by 
a  group  of  poor,  indigenous  people  no 
longer  able  to  scratch  out  a  living  in  the 
soil-depleted  highlands.  They  were  led  in 
their  arduous  journey  to  the  rain  forest 
by  a  Spanish-born  priest,  Father  Luis, 
who  both  promoted  the  move  and  orga- 
nized a  cooperative  that  helped  to  create 
a  near-model  community.  One  private 
U.S.  aid  organization  provided  cattle. 
Another  donated  a  small  plane  with  an 
American  pilot  to  offset  the  village's  iso- 
lated location.  Thus,  by  the  early  1970's 
the  creation  of  this  humble  paradise  had 
begun. 

But  the  paradise  lasted  only  a  few 
years  before  being  leveled  to  ashes  by  the 
Guatemalan  military.  Believing  Santa 
Maria  Tzeja  and  surrounding  settle- 
ments to  be  aiding  insurgents,  the  army 
swept  through  with  a  devastating  force 
marked  by  atrocities.  "The  demonic 
manner  in  which  people  were  butchered 
and  the  highly  visible  ways  in  which  the 
cadavers  were  left... was  meant  to  scar  the 
living,"  the  author,  Beatriz  Manz,  tells  us 
in  this  remarkable  book.  She  goes  on  to 
describe  how  those  not  massacred  in  the 
village  fled  into  the  jungle,  where  many 
were  hunted  down  and  slaughtered.  A 
professor  of  geography  and  ethnic  studies 
at  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley, 
the  Chilean-born  Professor  Manz  first 
visited  the  village  as  a  graduate  student  in 
anthropology  soon  after  the  arrival  of  its 
first  settlers.  Over  a  period  of  30  years 
she  returned  again  and  again,  witnessing 
both  the  paradise  and  the  ashes — and  the 
finally  reconstructed  village  once  the 
peace  accords  were  signed. 


Both  collectively  and  individually, 
Manz  served  as  a  source  of  support  for 
the  indigenous — largely  Mayan — inhabi- 
tants. She  also  provided  first-person 
accounts  of  human  rights  abuses  to 
groups  like  Amnesty  International  that 
used  her  information  to  prepare  reports 
on  the  genocide  taking  place.  These 
reports  were  largely  ignored  by  the  U.S. 
government,  which  continued  to  supply 
arms  to  the  military  along  with  training 
for  its  commanders.  "The  Reagan 
administration's  thinking,"  she  writes, 
"was  that  while  the  Guatemalan  military 
might  be  doing  unsavory  things,  they 
were  nevertheless  an  ally  in  a  larger 
geopolitical  struggle — the  cold  war." 

Aware  that  the  military  viewed  her 
with  suspicion,  Manz  went  so  far  as  to 
write  her  field  notes,  some  of  which 
became  the  basis  for  the  book,  in  code. 
To  confront  rumors  that  she  was  in 
league  with  the  guerillas,  she  boldly  visit- 
ed the  nearby  army  base  to  confront  the 
commander,  who,  at  least  on  the  surface, 
accepted  her  assertion  that  her  work  was 
undertaken  for  anthropological  research. 
The  danger  was  very  real.  Accompanying 
her  on  that  visit,  though  not  part  of  it, 
was  Myrna  Mack,  a  close  friend  and  fel- 
low anthropologist,  who  was  subsequent- 
ly stabbed  to  death  by  a  government 
agent  in  Guatemala  City.  The  same  fate 
might  easily  have  overtaken  Manz.  Her 
presence  throughout  the  book  as  a  partic- 
ipant in  much  of  what  was  taking  place 
imbues  the  book  with  a  moving  autobio- 
graphical tone. 

So  horrific  had  the  terror  become  by 
1980,  with  Catholic  clergy  and  lay  cate- 
chists  being  targeted  along  with  civilians, 
that  Bishop  Juan  Gerardi  closed  all  the 
dioceses  of  the  Province  of  El  Quiche. 
Bishop  Gerardi  was  himself  murdered 
just  two  days  after  the  release  of  the  now- 
famous  1998  report  detailing  the  army's 
human  rights  violations — Guatemala . 
Nunca  Mas! — a  report  for  which  Gerardi 
himself  was  largely  responsible,  and, 
hence,  which  cost  him  his  life. 

Father  Luis  had  left  long  before, 
aware  that  he  too  was  living  under  a  vir- 
tual death  sentence.  Evangelical  mission- 
aries from  the  United  States  who  sympa- 
thized with  the  military  filled  in  for  the 
priests,  nuns  and  lay  church  workers  who 
left,  but  even  they  were  appalled  at  the 
extent  of  the  violence,  and  "began  to 
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question  the  military's  excesses." 

The  close  personal  relationships  Ms. 
Manz  established  with  many  villagers 
over  three  decades  allowed  her  to  follow 
the  histories  of  a  number  of  them.  Several 
stand  out,  like  the  story  of  Santos  Vicente 
Sarata,  a  village  carpenter  kidnapped  by 
the  army,  whose  remains  were  never 
found.  His  wife,  Rosa,  fled  to  a  refugee 
camp  in  Mexico  with  their  child.  Among 
the  few  possessions  she  took  with  her  was 
a  family  photograph  of  herself  and 
Santos,  who  holds  their  child  in  his  arms. 
It  is  this  crinkled  photograph  of  the 
young  family  staring  directly  out  at  us 
that  the  reader  sees  on  the  book  jacket  of 
Paradise  in  Ashes — especially  moving 
because  of  its  travel-worn  appearance. 

Over  the  years,  Manz  took  pho- 
tographs of  her  own,  and  a  number  of 
them  appear  in  the  book.  They  under- 
score her  personal  involvement  in  the  life 
of  Santa  Maria  Tzeja,  and  thereby  draw 
the  reader  all  the  more  fully  into  this 
painful  yet  hope-filled  history,  based  on 
what  was  indeed — as  the  subtitle  tells 
us — "a  journey  of  courage,  terror,  and 
hope."  The  journey  continues  into  "an 
uncertain  future,"  but  the  hope  remains. 

George  M.  Anderson 

Tested  by  Fire  

American  Prometheus 

The  Triumph  and  Tragedy  of  J.  Robert 
Oppenheimer 

By  Kai  Bird  and  Martin  J.  Sherwin 

Knopf.  609p  $35 
ISBN 0315412026 


shame.  It  is  not,  however,  a  hagiography. 

Robert — later  Opje,  or  Oppie — 
began  his  life 'on  the  Upper  West  Side  of 
New  York  City  in  1904  in  a  Jewish 
household  where  "Jewish  traditions 
played  no  role."  The  Ethical  Culture 
Society,  founded  by  Felix  Adler,  empha- 
sized the  individual's  obligation  to  act  on 
behalf  of  others,  especially  those  less  for- 
tunate than  oneself.  Attending  the  soci- 
ety's private  school,  young  Oppenheimer 
grew  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  responsible 
awareness.  The  authors,  Kai  Bird  (con- 
tributing editor  of  The  Nation)  and 
Martin  J.  Sherwin  (professor  of  English 
and  American  history  at  Tufts 
University)  argue — and  it  seems 
irrefutable — that  the  Ethical  Culture  phi- 
losophy underpinned  many  of 
Oppenheimer's  later  actions.  What  may 
have  seemed  "leftist  sympathies"  were 
the  conscience  of  an  enlightened  human 
being,  as  they  were  for  a  good  many  per- 
sons during  the  1930's  and  40's. 

Oppenheimer  was  high-strung,  soft- 
spoken  and  a  polymath.  He  was  also 
ambitious,  articulate,  rashly  dismissive  of 
intellectual  pretenders,  kind  and  gener- 
ous to  students  and  given  to  sometimes 


inexplicable  behavior  under  personal 
stress.  In  1926,  visiting  Corsica  with 
friends,  Oppenheimer  experienced  what 
he  described  long  afterward  as  "not  a 
mere  love  affair,  not  a  love  affair  at  all, 
but  love....  A  great  thing  in  my  life,  a 
great  and  lasting  part  of  it,  more  to  me 
now,  even  more  as  I  look  back  when  my 
life  is  nearly  over."  He  had  been  reading 
Proust  by  flashlight.  A  decade  later  he 
would  recite  this  passage  from  memory: 

Perhaps  she  would  not  have  con- 
sidered evil  to  be  so  rare,  so 
extraordinary,  so  estranging  a 
state,  to  which  it  was  so  restful  to 
emigrate,  had  she  been  able  to 
discern  in  herself,  as  in  everyone, 
that  indifference  to  the  sufferings 
one  causes,  an  indifference 
which,  whatever  other  names  one 
may  give  it,  is  the  terrible  and 
permanent  form  of  cruelty. 

It  was  perhaps  this  insight  that  had  so 
seized  him,  for,  after  Los  Alamos,  he 
counseled  against  the  development  of  the 
hydrogen  bomb  and  the  increase  in  our 
nuclear  arsenal,  and  urged  the  formation 


J.  Robert  Oppenheimer,  the  physicist 
whose  brilliant  blue  eyes  came  to  express 
such  engulfing  sadness,  brought  a  new 
kind  of  fire  into  the  world  and  was 
burned  by  it.  Like  Hesiod's  Prometheus, 
Oppenheimer  fought  on  the  side  of 
humankind,  giving  us  the  tools  and 
weapons  to  determine  our  own  fate;  and 
fate  punished  him  for  it.  This  magnifi- 
cent biography  recounts  in  substantive 
detail  Oppenheimer's  concern  for  his 
country  and  the  welfare  of  its  people,  the 
achievement  of  the  atomic  bomb,  his 
contributions  as  scientist  and  educator 
and  his  bitter  end,  in  which  he  neverthe- 
less found  a  moral  stature  that  should  put 
the  "gods"  of  the  American  polity  to 
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of  an  international  committee  to  which 
nations,  including  ours,  would  surren- 
der sovereignty  over  their  nuclear  pro- 
grams. He  believed  that  only  respectful 
openness  among  the  nuclear  nations 
would  prevent  an  arms  race  and  the 
possibility  of  other  nations  acquiring 
the  bomb.  Moreover,  "[t]he  trouble 
with  secrecy  is  that  it  denies  to  the  gov- 
ernment itself  the  wisdom  and 
resources  of  the  whole  community,"  he 
said.  No  great  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion is  needed  to  read — in  the  cold  war, 
uranium  gone  astray,  the  threat  of 
nuclear  terrorism  and  the  secrecy  of  the 
current  administration — a  doom  fore- 
told, a  best  chance  lost. 

But  perhaps  Oppenheimer's  chief 
characteristic  was,  ironically,  his  sense 
of  loyalty.  The  novelist  E.  M.  Forster 
once  said:  "If  I  had  to  choose  between 
betraying  my  country  and  betraying  my 
friend,  I  hope  that  I  should  have  the 
guts  to  betray  my  country."  At  least 
until  the  grilling  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  security  review  panel, 
Oppenheimer  remained  loyal  to  his 
friends,  causing  the  powers-that-were 
to  question  his  loyalty  to  his  country. 


Einstein  said  "that  Oppenheimer 
had  no  obligation  to  subject  himself  to 
the  witch-hunt,  that  he  had  served  his 
country  well,  and  that  if  this  was  the 
reward  she  [America]  offered  he  should 
turn  his  back  on  her."  He  thought 
Oppenheimer  should  simply  resign  his 
consultantship  to  the  commission,  but 
Oppenheimer  felt  that  doing  so  would 
render  invalid  all  the  services  he  had 
already  performed  for  the  government. 
Other  worthy  books  have  reported  the 
hearing,  but  none,  I  think,  as  vividly  or 
as  thoroughly,  and  none  so  well  contex- 
tualizes  it  within  his  life  as  a  whole. 

It  was  indeed  a  witch-hunt,  led  in 
particular  by  Lewis  Strauss,  the  villain- 
ous chairman — a  vengeful  Zeus — of  the 
A.E.C.  (Einstein  called  it  the  "Atomic 
Extermination  Commission.")  Bird  and 
Sherwin  give  us  the  hearing  in  all  its 
invidious  but  mesmerizing  detail. 
Leaked  documents,  documents  with- 
held from  the  defense,  illegal  wiretaps, 
bribes,  treachery  and  chicanery,  his  pri- 
vate life,  including  his  love  life,  made 
public  in  newspapers — it  was  a  stagger- 
ing spectacle  of  sheer  meanness.  It 
brought  Oppenheimer  down  and,  in 
time,  Strauss,  too. 

President  Truman  had  deliberately 
kept  from  Oppenheimer  the  fact  that 
Japan  was  already  a  defeated  nation 
ready  to  surrender,  so  that  the  bomb 
could  be  dropped,  and  had  later  called 
him  a  "crybaby  scientist."  Others 
accused  him  of  political  naivete.  We 
could  wish  for  naive  crybabies  today, 
when  so  much  science  is  both  corporate 
and  military.  Lauded  at  last  as  a  moral 
beacon,  Oppenheimer  died  at  62,  either 
of  throat  cancer  or  from  chemothera- 
peutic  treatment.  American  Prometheus 
tracks  the  downward  arc  all  the  way  to 
his  widow's  death  in  1972  and  their 
daughter's  suicide  in  1977  in  the  beach 
cottage  they  had  built  on  St.  John 
Island.  It  is  a  deeply  moving,  cogent 
account,  and  it  verifies  the  one  dissent- 
ing A.E.C.  opinion,  which  noted  that 
"our  failure  to  clear  Dr.  Oppenheimer 
will  be  a  black  mark  on  the  escutcheon 
of  our  country." 

Bird  and  Sherwin  will  also  have  per- 
formed a  valuable  service  if  their  life  of 
Oppenheimer  helps  us  avoid  repeating 
the  mistakes  of  yore  by  silencing  our 
strongest  thinkers.  Kelly  Cherry 
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Letters 


Providing  Maps 

I  enjoyed  "Jesuit  History:  A  New  Hot 
Topic,"  by  John  W.  O'Malley,  S.J.,  (5/9). 
Your  readers  may  be  interested  to  know 
that  there  is  a  particularly  hot  spot  within 
this  theme,  and  that  is  the  story  of  Jesuits 
as  mapmakers,  particularly  in  the 
Americas.  From  the  late  17th  century 
until  the  suppression  of  the  order  in  the 
late  18th  century,  many  Jesuits  from  cen- 
tral Europe  sought  to  enter  the  mission 
field,  and  so  went  to  serve  in  the  overseas 
possessions  of  the  Habsburgs  in  what  is 
now  Spanish  America.  These  Jesuits  had 
been  exceptionally  well  trained  in  mathe- 
matics, geography  and  even  cartography; 
and  once  they  arrived  in  the  New  World, 
they  were  often  sent  to  remote  mission 
stations.  These  areas  were  almost  always 
unmapped  by  Europeans,  and  so  the 
Jesuits'  training  was  by  chance,  as  it  were, 
put  to  good  effect  all  over  the  continent, 
from  Mexico  to  Patagonia  (and  indeed  in 
Canada,  another  story).  The  resulting 
work  covered  very  extensive  areas  of  the 
Americas,  and  would  not  be  rivaled  in 
extent  until  the  coming  of  the  national 
governments  in  the  19th  century. 

David  Buisseret 
Skokie,  III. 

Faith  Life 

What  a  beautiful  story  by  James  T. 


I  Washington  Theological  Union,  a  Roman 
Catholic  graduate  school  of  theology  and  min- 
istry, announces  a  full-time  position  in  the  field  of 
systematic  theology  beginning  fall  2006. 
Applicant  should  be  someone  well  versed  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  tradition,  possess  a  doctorate  in 
systematic  or  historical  theology  and  be  able  to 

|  teach  graduate  courses  to  graduate  students 
preparing  for  ordained  and  lay  ministry. 
Preference  given  to  applicants  with  demonstrated 

;  excellence  in  teaching;  rank  and  duration  are 
open.  Send  letter  of  application  and  curriculum 

;  vitae  to:  Dean's  Office,  Washington  Theological 

|  Union,  6896  Laurel  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  DC 
20012.  Application  deadline:  Sept.  15,  2005;  e- 

I  mail:  korba@wtu.edu;  Web  site:  www.wtu.edu. 

THE  CATHOLIC  UNIVERSITY  OF  AMERICA  invites 
applications  for  a  position  in  New  Testament  in 
its  School  of  Theology  and  Religious  Studies  at 
;  the  rank  of  ordinary  or  associate  professor, 
depending  upon  the  applicant's  credentials. 
Responsibilities  include  teaching  graduate  and 
undergraduate  students,  advisement  of  students, 
doctoral  dissertation  guidance  and  service  on 


Keane,  S.J.,  about  the  beginning  of 
America  ("Of  Many  Things,"  5/30).  I 
was  flabbergasted.  I'm  even  more  proud 
that  you  have  the  fortitude  to  speak  your 
piece. 

I  think  I  would  be  considered,  by 
most  who  know  me,  to  be  a  somewhat 
conservative  person.  I  subscribe  to  our 
diocesan  newspaper.  I  do,  when  I'm  not 
working,  pray  the  Rosary.  I  attend 
Sunday  Mass  regularly  and  listen  to 
Relevant  Radio  frequently  going  to  or 
from  work  (though  I  sometimes  cringe  at 
some  of  the  comments).  I've  been  an 
on/off  subscriber  to  America — but  in  the 
last  few  years,  I've  been  drawn  to  the 
magazine  more  and  more.  I  felt  I  had 
found  a  really  deep  (at  least  for  me), 
solid,  Catholic  publication  that 
approached  issues  in  such  a  balanced, 
thought-provoking  and  open  manner. 

Needless  to  say,  I  was  dumbfounded 
to  hear  the  background  behind  the  gra- 
cious resignation  of  Thomas  J.  Reese,  S.J. 
I'm  fearful  that  what  drew  me  perhaps 
the  most  to  your  magazine — the  theolog- 
ical discussions — will  fade  away.  I'm 
afraid  your  magazine  will  become  bland, 
as  I  once  tended  to  find  it.  A  long  time 
ago  I  would  mostly  scan  it,  but  would 
always  read  the  Word  column.  In  the 
past  few  years,  however,  I  have  really 
used  your  articles  to  stimulate  and  chal- 


committees.  The  successful  candidate  must  pos- 
sess a  Ph.D.,  an  S.S.D.  or  an  ST.D.  in  New 
Testament,  enjoy  an  outstanding  reputation  in  the 
field  of  New  Testament  studies,  have  a  solid  pub- 
lication record,  possess  a  command  of  the  biblical 
languages  and  be  able  to  direct  doctoral  research. 
The  School  of  Theology  and  Religious  Studies 
seeks  to  fill  this  position,  if  possible,  with  a  distin- 
guished Roman  Catholic  scholar  beginning  the 
fall  semester  of  2006.  Applications  and  supporting 
material  should  be  sent  by  Sept.  30,  2005,  to: 
Professor  Frank  J.  Matera,  Curley  Hall,  The 
Catholic  University  of  America,  Washington,  DC 
20064. 

WHEATON    FRANCISCAN    SYSTEM,    INC.,  a 

Catholic  health  care  and  housing  organization 
with  more  than  100  health  and  shelter  service 
organizations  in  Colorado,  Illinois,  Iowa  and 
Wisconsin,  is  seeking  qualified  candidates  for 
the  following  leadership  position:  REGIONAL 
VICE  PRESIDENT-MISSION  SERVICES, 
Glendale,  Wis.  We  are  seeking  an  energetic 
self-starter  to  provide  strategic  and  operational 
leadership  for  the  integration  of  the  mission  and 


lenge  my  faith  life,  and  also  to  sharpen 
my  thinking  on  a  variety  of  topics. 
Overall,  however,  I  was  just  proud  and 
happy  to  have  such  a  stimulating  yet  non- 
sensational  Catholic  voice  to  turn  to.  I 
hope  it  will  continue.  Thank  you  for 
many  years  of  blessings. 

Phillip  Morley 
Oak  Park,  III. 

Dialogue 

I  was  greatly  relieved  to  read  the  article 
"Little  Gray  Cells,"  by  James  J. 
DiGiacomo,  S.J.  (5/30).  After  hearing  the 
disturbing  news  about  the  departure  of 
Thomas  J.  Reese,  S.J.,  as  editor,  I  was 
concerned  that  America  would  pursue  a 
safe  route  and  publish  "orthodox"  arti- 
cles. 

I  use  the  word  "orthodox"  in  quotes, 
because  I  have  witnessed  the  same 
dynamic  that  Father  DiGiacomo 
describes.  Raising  a  question  about  a 
church  policy  and/or  practice  is  equated 
with  being  "un-Catholic"  or  "unortho- 
dox." Fortunately,  through  the  centuries 
such  great  Catholic  thinkers  as  Aquinas, 
Augustine,  Rahner  and  Gutierrez  did  not 
share  this  understanding  of  orthodoxy.  If 
they  did,  we  would  not  have  the  legacy  of 
their  incredible  and  beautiful  thinking.  I 
want  to  add  one  more  point  to  Father 
DiGiacomo's  message:  dialogue  goes 


values  of  Covenant  Healthcare  System  into  the 
strategic  direction,  operational  management 
and  daily  life  of  the  organization;  the  advance- 
ment of  Covenant's  Catholic  identity  and  the 
implementation  of  Ethical  and  Religions  Directives  \ 
of  the  Catholic  Healthcare  Facilities  and  the  j 
Wheaton  Franciscan  System  ethics  policies  and  ! 
guidelines;  and  the  implementation  of  the 
Wheaton  Franciscan  System  Spiritual  Services 
and  Mission  Integration  policies. 

Requirements  include  a  master's  degree  in 
spirituality,  divinity,  pastoral  studies,  ethics, 
healthcare  administration  or  organizational 
development;  3  to  5  years  in  mission  services  or 
health  ministry  leadership,  preferably  within  a 
health  care  system;  and  demonstrated  knowl- 
edge of  the  history  and  development  of  the 
Catholic  Church's  mission,  ministry  and  social 
teachings.  Must  have  excellent  interpersonal 
and  communication  skills.  Certification  or  units 
of  clinical  pastoral  education  (C.P.E.)  preferred 
but  not  required.To  learn  more  or  apply  for  this 
position,  please  visit  us  online  at  www.cov- 
health.org.  EOE  M/F/D/V. 
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The  Word 

With  Whom  Do  You 
Stand? 

Eleventh  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (A),  June  12,  2005 

Readings:  Ex  19:2-6a;  Ps  100:1-3,  5;  Rom  5:6-11;  Mt  9:36-10:8 

"You  shall  be  my  special  possession''''  (Ex  19:5) 


/-yr  ~y~  ou're  my  best  friend!" 
•  \  /      "You're  my  favorite  teach- 
er!" "I  love  you  more  than 
M        anyone  else  in  the  world!" 
Who  does  not  appreciate  hearing  senti- 
ments like  these?  They  tell  us  that  we  are 
special;  they  indicate  that  our  particular 
uniqueness  is  recognized  and  valued. 
They  bolster  our  sense  of  ourselves. 

In  the  first  reading  for  today,  God 
assures  the  Israelites  that  they  are  special. 
This  claim  has  bothered  non-Israelites 
down  through  the  ages.  Did  God  really 


dianne  bergant,  c.s.A.,  is  professor  of  bib- 
lical studies  at  Catholic  Theological  Union 
in  Chicago. 


single  one  nation  out  of  all  the  nations  of 
the  world?  And  if  so,  is  that  fair?  Or  does 
this  bold  claim  come  from  the  Israelites 
themselves?  And  if  it  does,  what  has  given 
them  the  right  to  make  it? 

Clearly,  the  Israelites  did  maintain 
that  they  were  God's  chosen  people.  Such 
a  claim  does  not  sound  so  arrogant  when 
we  realize  that  peoples  throughout  the 
ancient  world  worshiped  their  own 
patron  god  and  made  this  claim  in  rela- 
tion to  that  god.  However,  the  claim  takes 
on  .i  different  tenor  when  people  believe 
that  there  is  only  one  God,  and  that  the 
one  God  has  singled  out  one  nation. 

We  must  remember  that  the  claim 
was  made  by  a  displaced  people  who  had 


only  shortly  before  been  delivered  from 
the  oppressive  control  of  a  much  stronger 
nation.  Under  these  circumstances,  it 
almost  seems  ludicrous  for  them  to  think 
like  this.  Why  would  God  care  about  a 
rag-tag  group  of  escaped  slaves?  But  this 
is  precisely  the  point  of  the  reading.  It  is 
not  that  the  Israelites  were  better  because 
they  were  chosen,  but  that  God  chose 
people  who  were  vulnerable. 

The  people  described  in  the  Gospel 
are  also  vulnerable;  they  are  "like  sheep 
without  a  shepherd."  Jesus  "was  moved  z 
with  pity  for  them,"  and  for  their  sake  he  o 
sent  the  Twelve  "to  drive  [unclean  spirits]  < 
out  and  to  cure  every  disease  and  every  ill-  £ 
ness."  Jesus'  concern  for  the  needy  is  not  < 


both  ways.  I  am  often  upset  with  the  way 
our  "red  state"  Catholic  thinkers  are 
characterized:  as  unthinking  drones  who 
blindly  follow  the  dictates  of  Rome 
and/or  Washington.  I  have  witnessed  the 
tyranny  of  our  "blue  state"  Catholic 
thinkers,  who  are  too  quick  to  consider 
themselves  "enlightened"  and  are  quick 
to  ridicule  conservative  Catholics  who 
"don't  get  it." 

In  addition  to  a  renewed  understand- 
ing of  orthodoxy,  we  need  a  renewed 
understanding  of  what  it  means  to  be  a 
"thinking  Catholic." 

Frank  DeVito 
Chelsea,  Mass. 

Clea 

I  appre     ed  the  "tone  of  voice"  as  much 
as,  if  not  n    re  than,  the  message  of 
"Little  Gi       •lis,"  by  James  J. 
DiGiacomc   I.J  (5/30).  It  is  important  to 


dialogue,  but  as  important  to  avoid  a  stri- 
dent or  superior,  condescending  tone. 
DiGiacomo  is  clear  and  unflinching,  so 
he  cannot  be  dismissed  for  trying  to  plant 
sweet-smelling  spiritual  nosegays  about 
catholicity  and  universality. 

Timothy  Coldwell,  F.S.C. 

Tucson,  Ariz. 

Fresh  Air 

After  focusing  on  the  current  conserva- 
tive trend  in  the  Catholic  Church  of  late, 
your  article  "Little  Gray  Cells"  (5/30) 
proved  to  be  a  welcome  breath  of  fresh 
air.  Thank  you.  We  need  more  of  it. 

Austin  J.  Maher 
Wayne,  N.J. 

From  Our  Youth 

"Little  Gray  Cells,"  about  Virginia's  dis- 
pleasure at  Father's  homily  on  the  causes 
of  the  lack  of  seminarians,  reminds  me  of 


how  difficult  change  appears  to  be  for 
many,  and  especially  when  one  is  aging  or 
"on  in  years." 

Keeping  everything  the  way  it  used  to 
be,  including  our  Catholic  faith  and 
church  rituals,  is  how  stability  comforts 
some  of  the  aging.  Their  bodies  are  failing 
and  changing,  with  hearing  and  eyesight 
diminishing.  It  could  be  a  matter  of  want- 
ing control,  where  at  least  our  beloved 
church  remains  the  way  we  remember  it 
from  our  youth.  It  takes  time  and  lots  of 
patience,  which  Father  DiGiacomo  seems 
to  be  demonstrating,  to  allow  those  recal- 
citrant members  of  our  church  to  catch  up 
to  new  thinking  and/or  possibilities,  espe- 
cially about  how  to  increase  the  numbers 
of  those  entering  seminaries  and  becom- 
ing priests.  Thanks  for  the  article,  a 
thought -provoking  one  indeed. 

Anna  Seidler 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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Stand  Firm! 

Twelfth  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (A),  June  19,  2005 

Readings:  Jer  20:10-13;  Ps  69:8-10,  14,  17,  33-35;  Rom  5:12-15;  Mt  10:26-33 
The  zeal  of  your  house  consumes  me  (Ps  69:10) 


limited  to  this  passage.  In  last  week's 
Gospel  he  declared,  "Those  who  are  well 
do  not  need  a  physician,  but  the  sick  do." 

Jesus  was  certainly  compassionate, 
but  his  concern  for  the  needy  was  not 
simply  this  very  important  human  senti- 
ment. It  was  grounded  in  the  covenant. 
Traces  of  this  theology  are  present  in  the 
responsorial  psalm,  in  which  the  shepherd 
theme  is  coupled  with  technical  covenant 
language:  "kindness"  and  "faithfulness." 
There  we  see  that  the  care  that  the  shep- 
herd shows  the  sheep  stems  from  the 
covenant  bond  that  binds  them  together. 
But  this  still  does  not  explain  why  God 
seems  to  choose  people  whom  society 
considers  "losers." 

God  made  the  covenant  with  the 
entire  community  of  Israel,  not  merely 
with  chosen  individuals  like  Abraham  or 
Moses.  The  human  partners  in  the 
covenant  are  bound  to  one  another  as  well 
as  to  God.  Consequently,  the  covenant 
carries  communal  responsibilities. 
Therefore,  if  the  community  fails  to  care 
for  its  needy  and  vulnerable  members, 
God,  as  the  kind  and  faithful  covenant 
partner,  will  side  with  them.  Today's 
readings  call  us  to  stand  with  the  needy, 
not  because  we  are  generous,  but  because 
it  is  our  responsibility  as  people  covenant- 
ed to  this  God. 


THE  RESPONSE  of  the  world  at 
the  death  and  funeral  of  Pope 
John  Paul  II  was  a  sight  to 
behold.  Throngs  of  people  of 
every  religious  affiliation  gathered  in 
Rome  and  in  cities  all  over  the  world  to 
show  their  respect.  Particularly  obvious 
was  the  participation  of  young  people. 
Why  was  this  man  so  loved?  These 
throngs  of  people  may  not  have  fol- 
lowed all  of  the  directives  the  pope  had 
issued  during  his  long  pontificate,  nor 
had  they  agreed  with  all  of  his  teaching. 
This  outpouring  was  not  simply  an 
expression  of  pity  for  an  old  man  whose 
public  diminishment  was  now  ended,  for 
John  Paul  II  attracted  crowds  through- 
out his  entire  reign.  What  was  it  about 
this  man? 

In  a  world  that  has  witnessed  so 
much  deceit,  manipulation  and  violence 
in  its  leaders,  John  Paul  II  was  seen  by 
all  as  a  man  of  integrity.  One  might  dis- 
agree with  him,  but  his  fundamental 
goodness  was  never  questioned. 
Insistence  on  the  innate  God-given  dig- 
nity of  all  women  and  men,  not  person- 
al gain,  was  the  wellspring  of  his  life. 
People  the  world  over  found  in  him  the 
integrity  for  which  they  long.  One  can- 
not help  asking:  Why  does  there  seem  to 
be  so  little  integrity  in  the  world  today? 
Perhaps  because  of  the  price  that  it 
exacts. 

Today's  readings  offer  us  examples 
of  this  kind  of  integrity,  the  cost  one 
might  have  to  pay  because  of  it  and  the 
source  of  strength  needed  to  be  faithful 
to  it.  Jeremiah's  prophetic  message  of 
condemnation  met  with  resistance  from 
both  the  political  and  the  religious  offi- 
cials of  his  day.  Even  his  friends  turned 
against  him.  His  very  life  was  in  jeop- 


ardy. Still,  he  was  not  deterred  from  his 
commitment.  Rather,  he  relied  on  God 
alone:  "The  Lord  is  with  me  like  a 
mighty  champion."  Confident  that  God 
would  intervene,  Jeremiah  remained 
steadfast  in  the  face  of  bitter  persecu- 
tion. 

In  the  Gospel  we  see  Jesus  exhorting 
his  disciples  to  stand  firm  in  the  face  of 
similar  persecution.  He  tells  them  to 
proclaim  the  Gospel  fearlessly  and  to 
acknowledge  their  commitment  to  him, 
regardless  of  the  price  they  may  have  to 
pay  for  their  steadfastness.  Their  fideli- 
ty placed  their  lives  in  jeopardy  as  well. 
Still,  Jesus  assures  them  that  even 
though  they  may  have  to  endure  physi- 
cal suffering,  the  God  who  is  attentive  to 
the  sparrows  will  certainly  care  for 
them. 

Few  of  us  will  ever  find  ourselves  on 
the  world  stage  as  was  John  Paul  II  or 
Jeremiah,  or  as  were  even  the  first  disci- 
ples. But  we  are  all  called  upon  to 
acknowledge  our  Christian  discipleship 
through  the  respect  we  show  others,  the 
honesty  of  our  dealings  with  them  and 
the  unselfishness  of  our  lives.  In  so  many 
ways,  our  society  seems  to  disdain  such 
values.  It  even  ridicules  those  who  stand 
for  them.  Still,  this  is  the  kind  of  integri- 
ty expected  of  all  of  us.  Our  world  is  in 
desperate  need  of  it. 

Dianne  Bergant 

Praying  With  Scripture 

•  When  have  you  proclaimed  the 
Gospel  fearlessly? 

•  Who  are  your  heroes?  What  makes 
them  heroes? 

•  In  what  ways  are  you  called  to  live 
life  with  integrity? 
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Sometimes,  for  reasons 
beyond  our  control,  your 
magazine  arrives  too  late 
for  you  to  read  "The  Word" 
before  church  on  Sunday. 
You  can  now  find  it  online  at 
www.americamagazine.org, 
where  you  can  read 
it  on  screen  or  print 

it  out  using  our 
"Print  Friendly"  icon. 
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America 


Of  Many  Things 


EVEN  LONGTIME  READERS  of 
America  may  be  unaware  of 
the  origins  of  this  periodi- 
cal. It  was  born  in  April 
1909,  during  the  worst  days  of  die 
anti-Modernist  crusade  in  the  Cadiolic 
Church.  Hysterical  paranoia  ran  ram- 
pant, and  Catholic  intellectuals  and 
writers  were  one  after  another  accused 
of  heresy  by  anonymous  sources  in 
Rome.  This  witch  hunt  extended  to 
American  Catholic  journalism  as  well, 
with  the  result  that  in  1908  a  well- 
regarded  journal  published  from  the 
New  York  archdiocesan  seminary  at 
Dunwoodie,  N.Y.,  The  New  York 
Review,  was  forced  to  cease  publication 
just  three  years  after  it  began  because 
ol  alleged  Modernist  infiltration. 

Earlier  pressure  had  come  from 
Pope  Leo  Xffl's  denunciation  in 
Testem  Benevolentiae  (1899)  of 
"Americanism,"  the  label  for  a  vague 
amalgam  of  "heresies"  that  included 
separation  of  church  and  state,  free- 
dom of  speech,  ecumenism  and  the 
belief  that  democracy  was  universally 
applicable  to  all  cultures.  The  primary 
target  was  Isaac  Thomas  Hecker 
(1819-86),  a  Catholic  intellectual  who 
had  promoted  engagement  between 
the  nation  and  the  church  and  suggest- 
ed that  each  had  much  to  learn  from 
the  other.  He  is  remembered  today  as 
the  founder  of  the  Missionary  Society 
of  St.  Paul  the  Apostle,  the  Paulists. 

In  light  of  this  papal  opprobrium 
and  repressive  atmosphere,  it  was  with 
a  certain  courage  (or  naivete)  that  the 
editors  chose  the  name  America  over 
odier  popular  suggestions,  including 
The  Witness,  Truth,  Old  and  New, 
and  Word  and  Work.  "True  to  its 
name  and  to  its  character  as  a  Catholic 
review,"  said  the  magazine's  founder 
and  first  editor,  John  J.  Wynne,  S.J.,  in 
1909,  "America  will  be  cosmopolitan 
not  only  in  contents  but  also  in  spirit." 

Wynne  enjoyed  widespread  popu- 
larity as  a  writer  and  lecturer,  and  was 
later  well  known  in  Catholic  circles  for 
his  in-depth  study  of  the  church  and 
his  work  as  an  editor  of  The  Catholic 
Encyclopedia.  While  he  was  editor,  cer- 
tain Jesuits  in  Rome  protested  the 
repeated  silencings  of  Catholic  intel- 
lectuals and  journals  on  charges  of 
.Modernism  under  Pope  Pius  X,  with 


the  result  that  the  Jesuits  for  a  time 
lost  much  of  their  influence  with  the 
Vatican  bureaucracy. 

Indeed,  the  noted  historian  Roger 
Aubert  has  claimed  that  Pius  X  was  so 
incensed  at  the  supposed  disloyalty  of 
Jesuit  periodicals  that  he  was  prepared 
to  intervene  in  the  internal  governance 
of  the  Jesuits  to  replace  Francis  X. 
Wernz,  S.J.,  as  head  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus.  The  almost  simultaneous  deaths 
of  both  men  prevented  such  an 
unprecedented  intervention. 

A  primary  reason  America  survived 
its  first  decade  of  publication  and  has 
continued  for  almost  a  century,  with- 
out suffering  the  fate  of  The  New 
York  Review  and  other  journals,  was 
the  intervention  of  the  newly  elected 
Pope  Benedict  XV  in  1914.  In  Ad 
Beatissimi  Apostolorum,  the  first  encycli- 
cal of  his  short  reign,  Benedict 
attempted  to  put  an  end  to  the  para- 
noia about  "enemies  within,"  the 
alleged  pressing  danger  which  allowed 
legions  of  anonymous  complainants  to 
destroy  the  intellectual  efforts  and  rep- 
utations of  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
the  church  in  the  name  of  a  supposed 
orthodoxy.  Benedict  XVs  words  were 
a  clarion  call  to  the  young  America, 
and  many  an  editor  took  them  to  heart 
in  the  following  years: 

"As  regards  matters  in  which  with- 
out harm  to  faith  or  discipline — in  the 
absence  of  any  authoritative  interven- 
tion of  the  Apostolic  See — there  is 
room  for  divergent  opinions,  it  is 
clearly  the  right  of  everyone  to  express 
and  defend  his  own  opinion.  But  in 
such  discussions  no  expressions  should 
be  used  which  might  constitute  serious 
breaches  of  charity;  let  each  one  freely 
defend  his  own  opinion,  but  let  it  be 
done  with  due  moderation,  so  that  no 
one  should  consider  himself  entitled  to 
affix  on  those  who  merely  do  not  agree 
with  his  ideas  the  stigma  of  disloyalty 
to  faith  or  to  discipline." 

These  words  saved  America  then; 
may  they  be  remembered  by  its  sup- 
porters and  detractors  alike  today. 
Thomas  J.  Reese,  S.J.,  editor  of 
America  from  1998  to  2005,  epito- 
mized both  their  letter  and  their  spirit. 
We  remain  in  his  debt  for  his  service 
to  the  people  of  God. 

James  T.  Keane,  SJ. 
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Editorial 


Drawing 
Lines 


IN  its  decision  in  the  case  of  Zorach  v.  Clauson 
in  1952,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  upheld  a  New 
York  City  program  that  provided  "released  time" 
for  the  religious  instruction  of  public  school  pupils 
during  school  hours  but  apart  from  public  school 
buildings.  The  opinion  for  the  6-to-3  majority  was  written 
by  Justice  William  O.  Douglas,  the  very  model  of  a  liberal 
judge.  At  one  point,  Douglas  observed:  "We  are  a  religious 
people  whose  institutions  presuppose  a  Supreme  Being." 

There  have,  however,  always  been  differences  of  opin- 
ion among  Americans  about  public  acknowledgment  of 
religious  beliefs  and  behavior.  Two  instances  among  many 
strikingly  illustrate  these  variations. 

Nearly  60  years  ago,  two  agitated  citizens,  Paul 
Blanshard  (1892-1980)  and  Agnes  Meyer  (1877-1970), 
used  to  warn  that  the  Catholic  Church  was  a  threat  to  the 
American  republic.  In  his  book  American  Freedom  mid 
Catholic  Power  (1949),  Mr.  Blanshard,  a  lawyer  and  one- 
time Congregationalist  minister,  likened  the  Vatican  to  the 
Kremlin.  Mrs.  Meyer,  wife  of  the  millionaire  owner  of 
The  Washington  Post,  cautioned  that  the  U.S.  Catholic 
bishops  were  bent  on  destroying  the  public  school  system. 

Even  when  they  were  most  alarmed,  however,  these 
critics  could  not  have  foreseen  a  picture  that  appeared  on 
the  front  page  of  The  New  York  Times  last  month.  This 
photograph  showed  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
along  with  his  wife,  two  former  presidents  and  the  U.S. 
secretary  of  state  on  a  kneeler  facing  the  body  of  Pope 
John  Paul  II  as  it  lay  in  state  in  St.  Peters  Basilica. 

The  appearance  of  that  picture  was  not  a  sign  that 
questions  about  government  and  religion  are  no  longer 
raised.  Two  complex  fundamental  issues  are  at  least  as  con- 
troversial today  as  they  ever  have  been:  What  may  the 
government  say  about  religion,  and  how  far  may  it  go  to 
accommodate  the  presence  of  religion  in  public  life? 
These  questions  underlie  two  cases  that  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  is  now  weighing. 

One  case,  which  arose  in  Texas,  focuses  on  a  six-foot- 
tall  stone  slab  into  which  the  text  of  the  biblical  Ten 
Commandments  has  been  incised.  It  was  donated  by  the 
Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks  and  set  up  in 
1961  on  the  grounds  of  the  state  capitol  in  Austin — a  park 


area  that  contains  several  monuments.  The  second  case 
deals  with  the  posting  of  framed  copies  of  the  Ten 
Commandments  in  the  courthouses  of  McCreary  and 
Pulaski  counties  in  Kentucky. 

When  the  court  heard  arguments  on  these  cases  on 
March  5,  Justice  Sandra  Day  O'Connor  remarked  that  "it 
is  hard  to  draw  the  line"  between  displays  that  would  be 
constitutional  and  those  that  would  not. 

The  banning  of  these  displays  is  contested;  and,  as 
Justice  O'Connor  said,  some  cases  are  hard  to  judge. 
Displays  of  the  Ten  Commandments  have  been  traditional 
and  are  found  in  many  court  chambers,  including  that  of 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  itself.  All  the  same,  these  displays 
are  now  challenged  by  agencies  like  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union.  The  objection  is  that  they  violate  the 
neutrality  toward  religion  that  the  First  Amendment  is  said 
to  impose  upon  the  government  and  that  they  exert  pres- 
sure upon  citizens  who  are  not  religious  believers. 

In  considering  these  cases,  the  court  will  presumably 
have  certain  principles  and  precedents  in  mind.  For  one 
thing,  it  is  certain  that  officeholders  are  free  to  express 
their  own  faith.  For  instance,  President  Bush  may  say  that 
God  gave  the  Ten  Commandments  to  the  Hebrew  people. 
It  would  be  a  different  matter,  however,  if  a  state  legisla- 
ture should  pass  a  resolution  making  a  similar  affirmation 
or  should  decide  to  place  a  cross  atop  the  capitol  building. 
For  it  is  also  clear  that  the  U.S.  government  or  a  state  gov- 
ernment should  neither  speak  nor  act  in  a  manner  that 
seems  to  coerce  citizens  who  are  neither  Christians  nor 
adherents  of  any  faith.  As  the  Second  Vatican  Council  said 
in  its  "Declaration  on  Religious  Freedom"  (1965),  all 
human  persons  have  a  civil  right  to  "freedom  or  immunity 
from  coercion  in  matters  religious"  (No.  4). 

at  the  same  time,  as  justice  douglas  said,  Americans  are 
a  religious  people.  Their  coins  are  inscribed  "In  God  We 
Trust";  their  Congress  and  armed  services  are  provided 
with  chaplains;  and  their  publicly  funded  museums  contain 
religious  art. 

The  court  will  hand  down  a  decision  on  these  Ten 
Commandment  cases  before  the  end  of  next  month,  when 
the  current  term  closes.  Indeed,  it  may  do  so  before  this 
page  is  published.  At  that  time,  some  line  will  be  drawn.  It 
is  unlikely  that  the  court  will  issue  a  flat  yes  or  no — a 
sweeping  decision  banning  all  public  display  of  the 
Decalogue  or  upholding  all  such  displays.  After  all,  these 
are  small,  even  trivial,  church-state  cases.  Heavier  ones  will 
be  coming  along,  and  more  lines  will  be  drawn.  The 
American  people  are  religious;  they  are  also  litigious. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


Justice  for  immigrants 

Citing  reasons  as  broad  as  Catholic  teach- 
ing about  die  right  to  migrate  to  improve 
one's  life  and  as  narrow  as  the  need  of  one 
emigrant  from  Guyana  to  support  his 
family,  more  dian  a  dozen  church  organi- 
zations and  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Cadiolic  Bishops  on  May  10  launched  a 
campaign  called  Justice  for  Immigrants. 

The  program  is  intended  to  educate 
the  public,  and  Catholics  in  particular, 
about  how  immigration  and  immigrants 
benefit  the  nation;  to  improve  public 
opinion  about  die  contributions  of  immi- 
grants; to  advocate  for  changes  in  immi- 
gration laws  and  policies;  and  to  organize 
networks  that  assist  immigrants  with  legal 
problems.  Cardinal  Theodore  E. 
McCarrick,  of  Washington,  D.C.,  a  con- 
sultant to  the  U.S.C.C.B.'s  Committee  on 
Migration,  said  at  a  press  conference 
announcing  the  campaign  that  the  bish- 
ops "have  grown  increasingly  disturbed  by 
the  current  public  discourse  surrounding 
immigrants,  in  which  newcomers  are 
characterized  as  a  threat  to  our  nation  and 
not  a  benefit."  He  said,  "Anti-immigrant 
fervor  on  TV  and  radio  shows,  citizens 
attempting  to  enforce  immigration  laws, 
and,  most  disturbingly,  the  enactment  of 
restrictive  immigration  laws  are  evidence 
of  this  negative  public  environment." 


San  Francisco  Archbishop 
Named  to  Vatican  Post 

Pope  Benedict  XVI  named  Archbishop 
William  J.  Levada  of  San  Francisco  as 
prefect  of  the  Congregation  for  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Faith,  the  Vatican  agency 
charged  with  protecting  and  promoting 
the  church's  teachings  on  faith  and 
morals. 

The  appointment,  announced  on  May 
13,  marked  the  first  time  a  U.S.  prelate 
has  headed  the  congregation.  It  is  the  old- 
est of  the  Vatican's  nine  congregations 
and  is  considered  primary  in  responsibility 
and  influence.  Pope  Benedict,  as  Cardinal 
Joseph  Ratzinger,  was  prefect  of  the  doc- 
trinal congregation  from  1981  until  the 
death  of  Pope  John  Paul  II  on  April  2. 

The  appointment  of  his  successor  was 
watched,  and  sources  said  cardinals 
rchbishops  from  Italy,  Austria  and 
Spain  were  also  considered  as  candidates 


for  the  position.  In  naming  Archbishop 
Levada,  68,  the  pope  chose  someone  who 
has  worked  closely  with  the  congregation 
over  the  last  30  years.  He  was  a  congrega- 
tion staff  member  from  1976  to  1982  and 
has  been  a  bishop-member  of  the  congre- 
gation since  2000. 

Shared  Values  in  Europe 

Pope  Benedict  XVI  is  as  committed  as 
any  of  his  predecessors  to  promoting  a 
united  Europe  based  on  shared  ethical 
and  moral  values,  the  Vatican  foreign 
minister  said.  Archbishop  Giovanni 
Lajolo,  Vatican  secretary  for  relations 
with  states,  represented  the  Holy  See  at 
the  May  16-17  summit  of  the  Council  of 
Europe  in  Warsaw,  Poland;  a  copy  of  his 
remarks  was  released  at  the  Vatican.  The 
archbishop  told  the  heads  of  government 
that  former  Cardinal  Joseph  Ratzinger, 
now  Pope  Benedict,  had  proposed  "a 
number  of  considerations,  both  historical 
and  doctrinal,  on  the  subject  of  European 
unity  and  values,  which  remain  relevant 
and  worthy  of  attention." 


Agreement  in  East  Timor 
on  Religion  Classes 

The  government  of  East  Timor  and  the 
local  Catholic  Church  signed  an  agree- 
ment recognizing  religion  classes  as  part 


of  the  regular  school  curriculum,  ending 
a  dispute  on  the  predominantly  Catholic 
island.  The  agreement  was  signed  on 
May  7  by  Prime  Mnister  Mari  Alkatiri 
and  Bishops  Alberto  da  Silva  of  Dili  and 
Basilio  do  Nascimento  of  Bacau  in  the 
presence  of  President  Xanana  Gusmao  at 
his  office  in  Dili.  The  agreement  said 
there  would  be  no  repercussions  against 
the  Timorese  who  rallied  against  a  gov- 
ernment decision  to  make  religion  class- 
es optional.  In  the  joint  declaration,  the 
government  and  the  Catholic  Church 
"recognize  and  accept  the  importance  of 
religious  values  and  their  contribution  to 
the  building  of  the  nation."  They  also 
"recognize  the  important  role  of  moral 
and  religious  values  in  the  life  of  a  per- 
son" and  agree  that  these  values  must  be 
included  in  the  mission  of  education, 
which  must  meet  the  needs  of  every  citi- 
zen regardless  of  background. 


Bishops  Will  Examine 
Charter  and  Norms 

When  the  U.S.  bishops  meet  on  June  16- 
1 8  in  Chicago,  they  will  work  to  revise 
their  Charter  for  the  Protection  of  Children 
and  Young  People  and  the  "Essential 
Norms"  implementing  the  charter  legisla- 
tively. They  will  also  be  asked  to  approve 
spending  up  to  $1  million  from  their 
reserve  funds  to  fund  a  major  study  into 


ARCHBISHOP  WILLIAM  J.  LEVADA  holds  a  press  conference  in  San  Francisco  on  May  13  after  being 
appointed  prefect  of  the  Congregation  for  the  Doctrine  of  the  Faith.  (CNS  photo  by  Greg  Tarczynski) 
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CANDIDATES  PROSTRATE  THEMSELVES  during  an  ordination  ceremony  on  May  15  in  St.  Peter's 
Basilica,  at  which  Pope  Benedict  XVI  presided.  (CNS  photo  from  Reuters) 


the  causes  and  context  of  decades  of  sexu- 
al abuse  of  minors  by  clergy  that  exploded 
into  a  major  church  crisis  in  2002.  The 
documents  the  bishops  will  be  asked  to 
revise  and  renew  were  originally  adopted 
in  2002,  with  a  projected  two-year  life 
span  before  review.  That  life  span  was 
extended  when  the  bishops  were  not  able 
to  conduct  the  revisions  at  their 
November  2004  meeting.  Proposed  revi- 
sions in  the  "Essential  Norms"  are  report- 
ed to  be  few  and  limited  in  scope. 


Death  Penalty  Debate 

For  years,  the  two  most  prominent  voices 
among  U.S.  Catholics  on  the  subject  of 
the  death  penalty  have  been  those  of  a 
nun  who  is  a  former  schoolteacher  and  a 
Georgetown-  and  Harvard-educated 
Supreme  Court  justice.  Helen  Prejean, 
C.S.J.,  author  of  two  books  that  draw  on 
her  experiences  as  a  spiritual  adviser  to 
men  on  death  row,  and  Justice  Antonin 
Scalia,  the  fourth  most  senior  member  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  have  come  to  repre- 
sent divergent  Catholic  thought  about 
capital  punishment. 

In  her  newest  book,  The  Death  of 
Innocents,  the  nun  takes  on  the  jurist  over 
their  theological  and  constitutional  dif- 
ferences on  the  issue.  With  a  movie,  an 
opera  and  a  stage  play  all  recounting  the 
story  she  told  in  her  best-selling  book 
Dead  Man  Walking,  Sister  Prejean,  a 
member  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  of 
Medaille,  has  become  the  most  recogniz- 
able figure  working  to  abolish  the  death 
penalty  in  the  United  States.  Justice 
Scalia,  meanwhile,  anchors  the  diminish- 
ing segment  of  the  court  that  consistently 
votes  to  uphold  the  constitutionality  of 
the  death  penalty.  His  disagreement  with 
the  court  majority  was  vehement  as  those 
justices  recently  overturned  death  sen- 
tences for  mentally  retarded  people  and 
juveniles  convicted  of  murder. 


Missionary  Spirit  on 
Molokai  Recognized 

Mother  Marianne  Cope  of  Molokai  was 
beatified  during  a  ceremony  in  Rome 
that  recalled  her  missionary  spirit  and  her 
self-giving  work  among  leprosy  patients 
in  Hawaii.  Cardinal  Jose  Saraiva  Martins, 
C.M.F.,  prefect  of  the  Congregation  for 
the  Causes  of  Saints,  presided  over  the 


beatification  Mass  on  May  14  in  St. 
Peter's  Basilica.  Also  beatified  was  a 
Spanish  nun  who  founded  a  missionary 
religious  order.  After  brief  summaries  of 
their  lives  were  read  aloud,  Cardinal 
Saraiva  Martins  read  the  decree  pro- 
claiming the  two  "blessed."  As  giant  ban- 
ners with  portraits  of  the  newly  beatified 
were  unveiled,  a  wave  of  applause  swept 
through  the  basilica.  In  attendance  were 
more  than  100  Catholics  from  Hawaii 
and  more  than  300  from  Syracuse,  N.Y., 
where  members  of  Blessed  Mother 
Marianne's  order,  the  Sisters  of  St. 
Francis,  have  their  motherhouse.  The 
Spanish  nun  beatified  was  Blessed 
Florentina  Nicol  Goni,  also  known  as 
Mother  Ascension  del  Corazon  de  Jesus, 
founder  of  the  Dominican  Missionaries 
of  the  Rosary. 


Ordinations  in  Rome 

Continuing  the  practice  of  his  predeces- 
sor, Pope  Benedict  XVI  ordained  2 1 
priests  and  urged  them  to  lead  people  to 
Christ  through  the  Eucharist.  By  center- 
ing their  mission  on  the  Eucharist,  the 
new  priests  can  bring  "the  joy  of  Christ  to 
those  who  suffer,  those  in  doubt  and  even 
those  who  are  reluctant,"  the  pope  said 
during  the  Mass  in  St.  Peter's  Basilica  on 
May  15.  The  newly  ordained,  who  com- 
pleted their  priestly  studies  in  the  Diocese 
of  Rome,  were  applauded  by  friends  and 
relatives  who  packed  the  basilica.  The 


priests  included  1 1  from  Italy  and  10  other 
countries  in  Europe,  Africa  and  South 
America.  The  annual  ordination  Mass  was 
a  tradition  begun  by  Pope  John  Paul  II, 
who  in  later  years  needed  help  getting 
through  the  long  and  taxing  liturgy. 


Jean  Vanier  of  L'Arche 
Receives  Knights'  Award 

Jean  Vanier,  founder  of  the  interna- 
tional L'Arche  network  of  faith-based 
communities  that  care  for  people  with 
developmental  disabilities,  is  the  2005 
recipient  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus's 
Gaudium  et  Spes  Award.  The  award, 
which  comes  with  an  honorarium  of 
$100,000,  is  the  highest  honor 
bestowed  by  the  Knights  of  Columbus. 

"Jean  Vanier  exemplifies  the  call  to 
self-giving  and  Christ-centered  com- 
munity involvement  that  is  such  a  cen- 
tral theme  in  Gaudiuvi  et  Spes,  the 
Second  Vatican  Council's  'Pastoral 
Constitution  on  the  Church  in  the 
Modern  World,'"  said  Carl  A. 
Anderson,  supreme  knight,  who  pre- 
sented the  award  in  April  in  Montreal. 
"His  entire  life  of  service  is  an  inspira- 
tion to  all,  and  an  eloquent  witness  to 
the  Gospel  of  Christ,"  Anderson  added. 
Vanier  is  the  sixth  person  and  the  first 
layman  to  receive  the  award. 


From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 
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Ethics  Notebook 


Fog  Over  Iraq 

£  You  break  it;  you  own  it.' 

— Attributed  to  Secretary  of  State  Colin  Powell 


As  MAY  2005  approached,  the 
country  noted  a  painful 
anniversary.  In  the  spring  of 
1975  Saigon  fell  to  the  Viet 
Cong.  The  images  still  hor- 
rify. The  memory  remains  too  sad. 

Any  healing  thoughts  are  of  the 
Vietnamese  people — the  millions  killed 
and  maimed  but  grieved,  those  who  were 
on  our  side  and  were  left  behind,  the 
families  divided  and  reunited,  the  victors 
who  now  celebrate  their  defeat  of  the 
United  States  and  all  those  "boat  peo- 
ple," so  many  of  whom  now  grace  our 
country  with  their  genius,  traditions  and 
forgiveness. 

We  Americans  suffered  terrible  loss- 
es in  our  families  and  the  nation's  psy- 
che, but  the  Vietnamese,  no  matter 
where  they  are  in  the  world,  lost  more. 
Yet  they  have  a  resilience  that  is  stun- 
ning, a  regeneration  that  stirs  the  soul. 
Had  we  "won  the  war,"  would  it  have 
been  better  for  this  earth?  Or  might  it 
have  been  worse? 

Yes,  mistakes  were  made.  Too  many. 
If  you  take  the  time  to  view  the  brilliant 
documentary  by  Errol  Morris,  "Fog  of 
War,"  you  will  hear  from  Robert 
McNamara,  who  helped  orchestrate  our 
war  in  Vietnam,  a  litany  of  those  mis- 
takes. The  first  of  his  "Eleven  Lessons," 
is  "Empathize  with  your  enemy";  the 
last,  "You  can't  change  human  nature." 

AIcNamara's  own  published  litany  of 
lessons  (in  his  1995  memoir  ///  Retrospect, 
listed  by  The  Globe  and  Mail  in  January 
2004)  is  an  ominous  oracle:  "We  mis- 
judged them.  We  viewed  the  people  and 
leaders  in  terms  of  our  own  experience.... 
We  totally  misjudged  the  political  forces 
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• 

within  the  country....  Our  judgments  of 
friend  and  foe  alike  reflected  our  pro- 
found ignorance  of  the  history,  culture 
and  politics  of  the  people  in  the  area  and 
the  personalities  and  habits  of  their  lead- 
ers.... We  failed  to  recognize  the  limita- 
tions of  modern,  high-technology  mili- 
tary equipment,  forces  and  doctrine.... 
We  failed  to  win  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
a  people  from  a  totally  different  cul- 
ture.... We  failed  to  draw  Congress  and 
the  American  people  into  a  full  and  frank 
discussion  of  the  pros  and  cons  of  a 
large-scale  military  involvement  before 
we  initiated  the  action....  We  do  not  have 
the  God-given  right  to  shape  every 
nation  in  our  image  as  we  choose....  We 
did  not  hold  to  the  principle  that  U.S. 
military  action  should  be  carried  out 
only  in  conjunction  with  multinational 
forces  supported  fully  by  the  interna- 
tional community."  Alas.  Again,  alas. 

So  here  we  are  in  another  war  of 
attrition.  Instructed  that  the  invasion  of 
Iraq  was  motivated  by  the  threat  of 
"weapons  of  mass  destruction,"  assured 
by  government  and  generals  that  the 
worst  is  always  over,  told  to  "bring  it  on" 
once  too  often,  we  are  still  cheered  on  by 
people  who  chose  this  war.  Every  bomb- 
ing of  the  last  two  years  is  supposed  to 
show  only  the  "desperation"  of  the 
enemy.  Each  account  of  terror  against  an 
Iraqi  or  American  is  rebutted  by  a  com- 
plaint that  we  hear  only  bad  news.  Well, 
the  news  is  bad.  Iraq  is  in  shambles. 

Two  years  ago,  amidst  the  looting 
that  followed  the  fall  of  Saddam 
Hussein,  Donald  Rumsfeld  consoled  us 
with  the  thought  that  "If  you  go  from  a 
repressive  regime. ..in  that  transition 
period,  there  is  untidiness."  Well  now,  as 
we  enter  a  third  year  of  "transitional 
untidiness,"  in  less  than  a  week's  span  we 
have  seen  the  terror  killing  of  250  Iraqi 


security  recruits,  many  scores  of  civilians 
and  another  14  American  soldiers. 

The  cost  of  this  war  is  not  just  the 
dollars — 300  billion  is  the  number 
bandied  about — a  loss  not  only  to  our 
treasury  but  also  to  the  good  it  might 
have  done  for  peace  in  Africa  or  financial 
reconstruction  in  Russia.  Nor  is  it  limit- 
ed to  the  lost  lives  and  limbs  of  the  many 
thousands  beyond  oUr  soldiers  and  their 
families  who  grieve  for  them.  The  dear- 
est cost  is  the  risk  it  involves  for  our 
future. 

Whatever  good  intentions  may  have 
been  behind  its  undertaking,  and  despite 
the  thrill  of  seeing  that  monster 
Saddam's  statue  fall,  and  no  matter  how 
moving  or  promising  is  the  sight  of  eight 
million  Iraqis  voting,  we  can  only  hope 
and  pray  that  the  fog  of  this  war  will  not 
envelop  our  new  century  in  dark  and 
endless  strife. 

May  those  who  pushed  and  praised 
the  Bush  Doctrine  of  pre-emption  be 
correct  in  their  estimation  of  its  out- 
come. Even  though  one  disagrees  with 
the  morality  of  the  course  of  action 
taken,  one  may  still  hope  that  more  good 
will  be  done  than  evil  unleashed.  Now 
that  we  have  launched  this  conflict  in 
Iraq,  we  must  not  dishonorably  abandon 
its  people  to  patron  tyrants,  figureheads, 
endless  insurgency  and  civil  war. 

Let  us  at  least,  while  we  still  have  a 
chance,  learn  from  the  warnings  of 
Robert  McNamara:  know  the  enemy 
and  why  they  are  our  enemy;  do  not  mis- 
judge the  people  and  the  passions  of  the 
area  we  occupy;  realize  the  limitations  of 
military  power;  win  hearts  and  minds; 
enter  into  honest  discussion  both  at 
home  and  in  the  council  of  nations;  and 
realize  that  we  do  not  have  the  right  to 
shape  the  world  in  our  own  image. 

On  Jan.  29,  2002,  President  Bush 
said,  "I  will  not  stand  by  while  dangers 
gather  and  peril  draws  closer  and  closer. 
The  United  States  of  America  will  not 
permit  the  world's  most  dangerous 
regimes  to  threaten  us  with  the  world's 
most  dangerous  weapons." 

If  he  is  as  vigilant  and  committed  to 
making  the  peace  as  he  was  to  getting  us 
into  war,  we  will  not  have  to  commemo- 
rate, 30  years  hence,  a  terrible  mistake. 

John  F.  Kavanaugh 
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No  to  Abortion: 
Posture,  Not  Policy 

-  BY  DENNIS  O'BRIEN  - 

IT  is  clear  that  the  CATHOLIC  church  has  a  moral  position  on  abortion.  It 
is  not  clear  that  it  has  a  political  policy  on  the  issue.  Moral  positions  do  not  auto- 
matically create  public  policies.  I  may  be  morally  opposed  to  the  use  of  addic- 
tive drugs,  but  I  may  also  think  that  the  U.S.  public  policy  of  highly  punitive  jail 
sentences  for  drug  use  is  wrong.  My  grounds  for  rejecting  current  drug  policy 
would  be  that  it  is  ineffective  (it  does  not  eliminate  the  problem),  counterproductive  (it 
makes  the  problem  worse  by  criminalization  of  use)  and  immoral  (long  jail  terms  for 
drug  use  are  immoral).  Presumably  the  church's  public  policy  is  "repeal  of  Roe  v.  Wade." 
If  that  is  the  extent  of  the  church's  policy,  one  could  ask  whedier  repeal  would  be  effec- 
tive (would  it  eliminate  abortions),  counterproductive  (would  it  be  make  the  problem 
worse)  or  even  immoral  (would  there  be  moral  consequences  of  repeal  that  would  be 
repugnant). 

DENNIS  O'BRIEN,  president  emeritus  of  the  University  of  Rochester,  is  the  author, 
most  recently,  of  The  Idea  of  a  Catholic  University  (2002). 
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If  the  church's  policy  is  simply  "repeal  of  Roe,"  it  is  a 
vacuous  policy,  since  it  does  not  address  the  legal  effect  of 
repeal.  In  Roe  the  Supreme  Court  in  1973  declared  a  con- 
stitutionally protected  right  of  "privacy"  in  regard  to  abor- 
tion. If  Roe  is  reversed,  the  legal  situation  would  revert  to 
the  individual  states,  which  would  be  free  to  legislate  in  the 
field  of  abortion.  One  could  expect  a  wide  range  of  state 
laws,  from  prohibitive  to  permissive.  In  short,  repeal  of  Roe 
would  not  by  any  reasonable  stretch  of  the  imagination 
abolish  abortion  within  the  United  States.  Abortion  would 
be  like  divorce  in  the  old  days,  when  one  had  to  go  to  Reno 
for  a  quick  and  easy  divorce.  Oregon  could  become  the 
abortion  and  euthanasia  capital  of  the  United  States. 

In  seeking  repeal  of  Roe,  some  may  fancy  an  amend- 
ment to  the  U.S.  Constitution  that  would  have  the  same 
broad-scale  effect  as  Roe  but  in  the  opposite  direction:  a 
ruling  that  would  constitutionally  ban  abortion  as  a  viola- 
tion of  a  protected  right  of  the  fetus.  Given  the  sharp  divi- 
sions in  the  American  populace  over  the  legitimacy  of  abor- 
tion, the  chances  that  any  such  amendment  could  muster 
the  broad  approval  necessary  for  constitutional  change  are 
remote  to  the  vanishing  point. 

Repeal  of  Roe  would,  therefore,  result  in  the  recrimi- 
nalization  of  abortion  either  nationally-constitutionally 
(unlikely)  or  in  certain  states  (very  likely).  As  long  as  one  is 
simply  morally  opposed  to  abortion,  the  scope  of  the  legal 
restrictions  and  the  problem  of  levels  of  criminality  and 
punishment  need  not  be  raised,  but  they  cannot  be  avoided 
if  abortion  is  recriminalized.  Will  the  church  advocate  a  ban 
on  all  abortions?  What  will  the  church  say  about  abortions 
for  pregnancy  after  rape  or  incest?  (There  is  significant 
popular  support  for  this  as  a  legitimate  sanction  for  abor- 
tion, so  allowance  for  that  exception  would  no  doubt  be 
written  into  the  legislation  of  at  least  some  states.)  What 
will  church  authorities  consider  proper  criminal  penalties 
for  abortion?  On  whom  will  they  fall?  The  abortion 
provider?  The  woman?  The  newly  elected  senator  from 
Oklahoma,  Tom  Coburn,  M.D.,  has  from  time  to  time 
advocated  the  death  penalty  for  abortionists.  Now  that 
would  be  a  public  policy!  Would  the  church  support  this? 

Thinking  the  matter  through  to  the  issue  of  criminality 
and  its  penalties  should  affect  how  one  regards  the  moral 
gravity  of  abortion  per  se  and  the  circumstances  surround- 
ing any  particular  abortion  decision.  If  the  harshest  lan- 
guage of  an ti -abortion  advocates  were  to  be  accepted,  dras- 
tic penalties  would  seem  to  be  appropriate.  If  abortion  is  a 
form  of  genocide,  would  not  armed  resistance  to  abortion- 
ists be  legitimate?  If  abortion  is  simply  murder  of  innocent 
ife,  as  our  parish  priest  affirmed  one  recent  Sunday,  there 
mid  seem  to  be  no  difference  between  abortion  and  infan- 
.  Would  anyone  having  an  illegal  abortion  be  subject, 
re,  to  an  extended  prison  term  or  even  execution  in 


states  where  that  is  the  practice?  If  these  drastic  penalties 
seem  misplaced,  one  can  certainly  continue  to  regard  abor- 
tion as  a  moral  fault  (I  do)  but  one  of  lesser  gravity  than 
genocide  or  infanticide.  Lessening  the  gravity  also  would 
imply  that  there  could  be  extenuating  circumstances  that 
could  lessen  the  fault,  if  not  wholly  remove  it. 

A  Posture,  Not  a  Policy 

I  do  not  pretend  that  there  are  easy  answers  to  any  of  these 
questions;  but  unless  they  are  addressed,  church  opposition 
to  abortion  remains  a  posture  but  not  a  policy.  Catholic 
bishops  who  threaten  to  excommunicate  Catholic  politi- 
cians who  support  Roe  should  be  obliged  to  think  through 
the  issue  of  public  policy,  because  public  policy  is  the  issue 
for  politicians.  In  turn,  the  proper  reply  of  Catholic  politi- 
cians who  support  Roe  should  not  be  a  statement  of  per- 
sonal moral  opposition  to  abortion.  That  is  as  much  an 
avoidance  of  the  policy  issue  as  is  the  bishops'  moral  pos- 
turing. The  right  reply  from  a  politician  is  to  insist  on  the 
policy  question.  They  should  ask  the  bishop:  do  you  favor 
recriminalization  of  abortion?  If  so,  who  is  to  be  penalized; 
what  penalties  are  appropriate;  are  there  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances? 

There  are  further  questions:  Would  the  abortion  issue 
be  better  treated  in  a  patchwork  of  state  laws — the  most 
obvious  outcome  of  repealing  Roe?  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
an  obvious  answer  to  that  question.  While  I  believe  that 
issues  like  abortion,  gay  marriage  and  the  like  are  much  bet- 
ter dealt  with  in  the  back  and  forth  of  the  legislative  process 
than  by  broad  judicial  decree,  there  is  a  significant  price  to 
pay  for  too  great  a  discrepancy  among  multiple  and  varying 
state  laws.  Certainly  the  patchwork  solution  will  not  pro- 
hibit abortions;  it  will  simply  make  them  more  inconvenient 
and  expensive.  Abortion  will  be  readily  available  to  those 
who  can  afford  to  travel;  it  may  be  de  facto  denied  to  the 
poor.  Denial  of  access  to  abortion  legally  or  financially  in 
this  or  that  jurisdiction  will,  one  can  be  certain,  cause  the  re- 
emergence  of  "back-alley"  abortions.  The  trauma  and  dan- 
ger of  back-alley  procedures  will,  of  course,  be  confined  to 
the  poor. 

I  have  suggested  that  the  church's  policy  position  on 
abortion  goes  no  further  than  "repeal  of  Roe."  That  gener- 
alization is  to  a  certain  extent  incorrect.  If  one  were  to 
derive  a  policy  from  the  actual  work  of  the  U.S.  Conference 
of  Catholic  Bishops,  the  policy  would  be  more  like  "setting 
conditions  on  abortion."  Sometimes  these  efforts  have  been 
directed  at  the  conditions  of  the  pregnancy,  as  in  the  ban  on 
"partial  birth"  abortion.  Others  have  been  directed  at  how 
the  woman  should  be  required  to  proceed  in  order  to  obtain 
an  abortion:  establishing  a  waiting  period  or  requiring 
parental  consent  for  minors.  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  these 
efforts,  but  there  is  significant  lack  of  connection  between 
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flict  over  the  moral  legitimacy  of  abortion.  One  may,  of 
course,  deny  that  the  fetus's  claim  is  any  different  from  that 
of  the  newborn,  but  if  so  the  whole  array  of  assumptions  and 
sanctions  about  murder  must  apply.  Calling  abortion  mur- 
der may  look  good  on  a  protest  sign,  but  it  is  highly  prob- 
lematic as  a  criminal  statute. 


It  would. be  helpful  if  there  were  some  clear  criteria  for 
;rmining  the  exact  claim  of  the  fetus  at  various  stages 
how  that  claim  would  intersect  with  the  woman's  situa- 
1. 1  doubt  that  any  such  a  decision  table  could  be  devised, 
that  does  not  mean  that  one  must  retreat  to  overly  sim- 
black  and  white  criteria  as  a  substitute — for  example, 
assertion  that  the  fetus  has  from  the  moment  of  con- 
tion  full  personal  rights  similar  to  those  of  the  newborn. 
2  extraordinary  complexity  of  the  woman's  circum- 
lces  and  the  status  of  the  fetus  may  be  one  minor  argu- 
it  for  not  trying  to  formulate  elaborate  legal  structures 
und  abortion  and  leaving  it  to  her  choice.  Choice  should, 
^ever,  be  placed  within  the  complex  moral  framework 
t  the  highly  particular  situations  of  the  woman  may 
land.  There  should  be  a  waiting  period,  consultation 
realistic  support  and  adoption  procedures  to  support 
ying  the  fetus  to  term. 

I  would  be  less  concerned  with  leaving  the  issue  with 
oice,"  if  it  were  not  for  the  emptiness  and  amorality  of 
pro-choice  rhetoric.  I  have  accused  church  officials  of 
Hiring,  but  posturing  is  not  confined  to  the  opponents  of 
rtion.  It  is  equally  the  fault  line  in  the  "pro-choice" 
lp,  but  as  the  inverse  of  the  "pro-life"  advocates.  If 
holies  pronounce  on  morality  to  the  neglect  of  policy, 
-choice  advocates  fix  on  policy  to  the  exclusion  of  seri- 
moral  discourse.  Concentrating  on  the  public  policy  of 
ice  ignores  the  question  whether  all  choices  are  morally 
thy.  I  certainly  hope  that  pro-choice  advocates  would 
;e  with  me  that  abortion  for  sex  determination  is  an 
uoral  and  inexcusable  choice.  Perhaps  if  the  pro-choice 
ocates  would  stop  posturing  on  "choice"  and  the  bishops 
''morality,"  it  would  be  possible  to  devise  a  public  con- 
;ation  as  well  as  flexible  public  policies  that  would  make 
rtion  in  the  United  States  "safe,  legal  and  rare." 
I  noted  at  the  beginning  of  this  essay  that  moral  posi- 
ts do  not  automatically  create  public  policy.  I  suggested 
:  United  States  public  policy  on  drugs  was  ineffective, 
nterproductive  and  immoral.  One  could  make  the  same 
unents  about  a  simplistic  attachment  to  the  repeal  of 
:.  Certainly  repeal  would  be  ineffective  in  prohibiting 
ilized  abortion  within  the  United  States.  Concentrating 
die  impossible  goal  of  prohibiting  abortion  is  counter- 
ductive  insofar  as  it  bars  discussion  with  those,  even  in 
pro-choice  camp,  who  would  support  measures  that 
ken  the  moral  context  within  which  abortion  decisions 
lid  be  undertaken  and  agitate  to  ameliorate  economic 
and  social  policies  along  with  cultural  expectations  that 
force  young  women  to  seek  an  abortion.  Finally,  prohibition 
of  abortion  will  lead  to  the  immoral  consequences  attendant 
on  "back-alley"  procedures.  These  consequences  are  real. 
Abortion  may  be  so  heinous  that  the  consequences  must  be 
tolerated,  but  they  cannot  be  ignored.  0 
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If  the  church's  policy  is  simply  "repeal  of  Roe,"  it 
vacuous  policy,  since  it  does  not  address  the  legal  effec 
repeal.  In  Roe  the  Supreme  Court  in  1973  declared  a  c 
stitutionally  protected  right  of  "privacy"  in  regard  to  ab 
tion.  If  Roe  is  reversed,  the  legal  situation  would  reveri 
the  individual  states,  which  would  be  free  to  legislate  in 
field  of  abortion.  One  could  expect  a  wide  range  of  si 
laws,  from  prohibitive  to  permissive.  In  short,  repeal  of  I 
would  not  by  any  reasonable  stretch  of  the  imaginat 
abolish  abortion  within  the  United  States.  Abortion  wo 
be  like  divorce  in  the  old  days,  when  one  had  to  go  to  R( 
for  a  quick  and  easy  divorce.  Oregon  could  become 
abortion  and  euthanasia  capital  of  the  United  States. 

In  seeking  repeal  of  Roe,  some  may  fancy  an  ame 
ment  to  die  U.S.  Constitution  that  would  have  the  sa 
broad-scale  effect  as  Roe  but  in  the  opposite  directioi 
ruling  that  would  constitutionally  ban  abortion  as  a  vk 
tion  of  a  protected  right  of  the  fetus.  Given  the  sharp  d 
sions  in  the  American  populace  over  the  legitimacy  of  ab 
tion,  the  chances  that  any  such  amendment  could  mui 
the  broad  approval  necessary  for  constitutional  change 
remote  to  the  vanishing  point. 

Repeal  of  Roe  would,  therefore,  result  in  the  recrij 
nalization  of  abortion  either  nationally-constitution 
(unlikely)  or  in  certain  states  (very  likely).  As  long  as  on 
simply  morally  opposed  to  abortion,  the  scope  of  the  le 
restrictions  and  the  problem  of  levels  of  criminality  ; 
punishment  need  not  be  raised,  but  they  cannot  be  avoi< 
if  abortion  is  recriminalized.  Will  the  church  advocate  a  1 
on  all  abortions?  What  will  the  church  say  about  aborti 
for  pregnane}7  after  rape  or  incest?  (There  is  signific 
popular  support  for  this  as  a  legitimate  sanction  for  ab 
tion,  so  allowance  for  that  exception  would  no  doubt 
written  into  the  legislation  of  at  least  some  states.)  W 
will  church  authorities  consider  proper  criminal  penal 
for  abortion?  On  whom  will  they  fall?  The  abort 
provider?  The  woman?  The  newly  elected  senator  fr 
Oklahoma,  Tom  Coburn,  M.D.,  has  from  time  to  ti 
advocated  the  death  penalty  for  abortionists.  Now  t 
would  be  a  public  policy!  Would  the  church  support  thi 

Thinking  the  matter  through  to  the  issue  of  crimina 
and  its  penalties  should  affect  how  one  regards  the  m( 
gravity  of  abortion  per  se  and  the  circumstances  surrou 
ing  any  particular  abortion  decision.  If  the  harshest  1 
guage  of  anti-abortion  advocates  were  to  be  accepted,  di 
tic  penalties  would  seem  to  be  appropriate.  If  abortion 
form  of  genocide,  would  not  armed  resistance  to  abortion- 
ists be  legitimate?  If  abortion  is  simply  murder  of  innocent 
as  our  parish  priest  affirmed  one  recent  Sunday,  there 
mid  seem  to  be  no  difference  between  abortion  and  infan- 
Would  anyone  having  an  illegal  abortion  be  subject, 
»re,  to  an  extended  prison  term  or  even  execution  in 


directed  at  the  conditions  of  the  pregnancy,  as  in  the  ban  on 
"partial  birth"  abortion.  Others  have  been  directed  at  how 
the  woman  should  be  required  to  proceed  in  order  to  obtain 
an  abortion:  establishing  a  waiting  period  or  requiring 
parental  consent  for  minors.  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  these 
efforts,  but  there  is  significant  lack  of  connection  between 
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these  prudent  efforts  and  the  rhetoric  about  abortion  most 
often  heard  from  official  church  sources.  As  suggested 
above,  if  abortion  is  rightly  characterized  as  "genocide"  or 
"murder,"  efforts  to  "set  conditions"  would  be  deeply 
wrong.  One  would  not  advocate  a  waiting  period  and 
parental  consent  for  a  young  woman  contemplating  infanti- 
cide. As  Aristode  pointed  out  long  ago,  there  are  some 
actions  that  cannot  be  performed  better  or  worse.  No  doubt 
it  is  "better"  on  the  whole  that  an  execution  be  as  painless  as 
possible,  but  execution  may  not  be  the  sort  of  thing  one 
should  do  painlessly  or  painfully.  Painless  infanticide  is  no 
better  for  being  painless. 

The  question  of  how  to  go  about  setting  conditions  on 
abortion  poses  a  significant  dilemma  for  die  church.  Either 
the  official  "murder"  rhetoric  is  too  drastic,  or  the  ongoing 
attempt  to  limit  abortions  is  too  compromising.  My  view  is 
that  the  rhetoric  is  at  fault.  Almost  all  decisions  to  abort  are 
morally  flawed.  Some  are  deeply  immoral  and  inexcus- 
able— for  example,  the  decision  to  abort  because  the  fetus  is 
the  wrong  sex.  But  if  almost  all  decisions  to  abort  are  moral- 
ly problematic,  not  all  situations  are  equally  immoral  and 
deserving  of  condemnation  as  murder  plain  and  simple. 

Moving  away  from  "murder"  as  a  description 
inevitably  leads  into  extremely  complex  moral  assess- 
ments. Unwillingness  to  deal  with  complexity  makes  sim- 
plistic rhetoric  a  temptation.  Assessing  individual  abor- 
tion situations  on  some  scale  of  moral  faults  would 
include  consideration  of  the  highly  varied  circumstances 
of  the  woman.  Why  the  pregnancy?  Was  it  due  to  rape? 
What  is  her  current  economic,  domestic  or  mental  condi- 
tion? Was  she  coerced  by  parents  or  by  her  sexual  partner 
to  abort?  And  so  on. 

The  Mora!  Claim  of  the  Fetus 

Ultimately  one  cannot,  I  fear,  avoid  assessing  the  moral 
claim  of  the  fetus  at  different  stages  in  its  development.  This 
is  certainly  a  "slippery  slope,"  but  failure  to  recognize  dif- 
ferent moral  positions  for  varying  stages  of  life — for  exam- 
ple, equating  abortion  and  infanticide — avoids  reality. 
Parents  may  grieve  for  a  miscarriage,  but  not  as  they  would 
over  a  crib  death.  The  fetus  has  a  strong  presumptive  claim 
to  live  to  term,  but  unlike  the  claim  on  life  of  the  newborn, 
the  fetus's  claim  may  be  overridden  under  certain  serious 
conditions — for  instance,  indirect  abortions,  as  in  the  case 
of  an  ectopic  pregnancy  or  the  removal  of  a  womb  with  a 
cancerous  tumor.  That  statement  is  at  the  heart  of  the  con- 
flict over  the  moral  legitimacy  of  abortion.  One  may,  of 
course,  deny  that  the  fetus's  claim  is  any  different  from  that 
of  the  newborn,  but  if  so  the  whole  array  of  assumptions  and 
sanctions  about  murder  must  apply.  Calling  abortion  mur- 
der may  look  good  on  a  protest  sign,  but  it  is  highly  prob- 
lematic as  a  criminal  statute. 


It  would  be  helpful  if  there  were  some  clear  criteria  for 
determining  the  exact  claim  of  the  fetus  at  various  stages 
and  how  that  claim  would  intersect  with  the  woman's  situa- 
tion. I  doubt  that  any  such  a  decision  table  could  be  devised, 
but  that  does  not  mean  that  one  must  retreat  to  overly  sim- 
ple, black  and  white  criteria  as  a  substitute — for  example, 
the  assertion  that  the  fetus  has  from  the  moment  of  con- 
ception full  personal  rights  similar  to  those  of  the  newborn. 
The  extraordinary  complexity  of  the  woman's  circum- 
stances and  the  status  of  the  fetus  may  be  one  minor  argu- 
ment for  not  trying  to  formulate  elaborate  legal  structures 
around  abortion  and  leaving  it  to  her  choice.  Choice  should, 
however,  be  placed  within  the  complex  moral  framework 
that  the  highly  particular  situations  of  the  woman  may 
demand.  There  should  be  a  waiting  period,  consultation 
and  realistic  support  and  adoption  procedures  to  support 
carrying  the  fetus  to  term. 

I  would  be  less  concerned  with  leaving  the  issue  with 
"choice,"  if  it  were  not  for  the  emptiness  and  amorality  of 
the  pro-choice  rhetoric.  I  have  accused  church  officials  of 
posturing,  but  posturing  is  not  confined  to  the  opponents  of 
abortion.  It  is  equally  the  fault  line  in  the  "pro-choice" 
camp,  but  as  the  inverse  of  the  "pro-life"  advocates.  If 
Catholics  pronounce  on  morality  to  the  neglect  of  policy, 
pro-choice  advocates  fix  on  policy  to  the  exclusion  of  seri- 
ous moral  discourse.  Concentrating  on  the  public  policy  of 
choice  ignores  the  question  whether  all  choices  are  morally 
worthy.  I  certainly  hope  that  pro-choice  advocates  would 
agree  widi  me  that  abortion  for  sex  determination  is  an 
immoral  and  inexcusable  choice.  Perhaps  if  the  pro-choice 
advocates  would  stop  posturing  on  "choice"  and  the  bishops 
on  "morality,"  it  would  be  possible  to  devise  a  public  con- 
versation as  well  as  flexible  public  policies  that  would  make 
abortion  in  the  United  States  "safe,  legal  and  rare." 

I  noted  at  the  beginning  of  this  essay  that  moral  posi- 
tions do  not  automatically  create  public  policy.  I  suggested 
that  United  States  public  policy  on  drugs  was  ineffective, 
counterproductive  and  immoral.  One  could  make  the  same 
arguments  about  a  simplistic  attachment  to  the  repeal  of 
Roe.  Certainly  repeal  would  be  ineffective  in  prohibiting 
legalized  abortion  within  the  United  States.  Concentrating 
on  the  impossible  goal  of  prohibiting  abortion  is  counter- 
productive insofar  as  it  bars  discussion  with  those,  even  in 
the  pro-choice  camp,  who  would  support  measures  that 
thicken  the  moral  context  within  which  abortion  decisions 
would  be  undertaken  and  agitate  to  ameliorate  economic 
and  social  policies  along  with  cultural  expectations  that 
force  young  women  to  seek  an  abortion.  Finally,  prohibition 
of  abortion  will  lead  to  the  immoral  consequences  attendant 
on  "back-alley"  procedures.  These  consequences  are  real. 
Abortion  may  be  so  heinous  that  the  consequences  must  be 
tolerated,  but  they  cannot  be  ignored.  SI 
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What 
the  Pope 
Needs  to 
Know 


Addressing  the  sexual 
abuse  crisis  in  the 
Catholic  Church 

BY  KATHLEEN  McCHESNEY 


THE  SYMPATHETIC  RESPONSE 
of  Americans  to  the  death  of 
Pope  John  Paul  II  might 
suggest  that  the  sexual  abuse 
crisis  in  the  United  States  has  not 
harmed  the  reputation  of  the  church, 
and  that  trust  in  its  leadership  remains 
strong.  The  public's  high  regard  for 
Pope  John  Paul  II  and  the  love  of 
Catholics  for  their  faith  has  not,  how- 
ever, overridden  their  dissatisfaction 
with  the  church's  past  response  to  alle- 
gations of  sexual  abuse.  Benedict  XVI  now  has  a  unique 
opportunity  to  heal  the  wounds  of  victims  and  prevent 
such  a  tragedy  from  recurring. 

As  he  assumes  responsibility  for  leading  Catholics 
throughout  the  world,  what  does  the  pope  need  to  know 
che  nature  of  the  crisis?  What  does  he  need  to  know- 
about  t  e  courageous  individuals  who  have  come  forward 
to  repc  their  abuse  and  those  who  have  yet  to  come  for- 
ward, it  actions  might  he  take  to  ensure  that  such 
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Paul  R.  Shanley,  a  former  priest  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Boston  laicized  in  2004,  is  led  from  court  in 
handcuffs  after  being  sentenced  in  Middlesex  Superior  Court  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  on  Feb.  15. 


acts  are  not  repeated  in  the  years  to  comer 

First,  the  pontiff  must  understand  that  the  crisis  is  not 
over.  More  than  1,000  additional  allegations  of  sexual 
abuse  of  children  and  young  people  by  members  of  the. 
Catholic  clergy  in  the  United  States  were  made  in  2004. 
Because  most  boys  and  girls  wait  for  many  years  before 
reporting  their  victimization  and  because  outreach  efforts 
are  relatively  new,  it  is  likelv  that  significant  numbers  of 
victims  will  come  forward  for  the  first  time  in  2005. 

Second,  the  victims  and  their  families  are  deserving  of  ! 
overdue  apologies  from  the  highest  levels  of  the  church,  j 
The  repeated,  generic  expressions  of  sorrow  made  by  I 
bishops  have  been  well  received,  but  acts  and  words  of  j 
compassion  and  understanding  from  the  Holy  See  itself  ; 
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are  greatly  needed.  In  addition,  recognition  and  concern 
must  also  be  conveyed  to  those  members  of  the  clergy  and 
vowed  religious  who  have  been  abused  by  their  own 
peers. 

Third,  the  crisis  of  sexual  abuse  is  universal  within  the 
church.  More  openness  is  required  about  the  number  of 
allegations  of  sexual  assaults  by  Catholic  clergy  that  have 
been  made  in  all  countries.  And  misguided  perceptions 
that  sexual  activity  between  an  adult  and  a  child  is  cultur- 
ally or  socially  acceptable  in  some  parts  of  the  world  must 
be  corrected. 

Fourth,  the  long-term  impact  on  the  victims  and  their 
families  is  immeasurable.  All  church  leaders  must  under- 
stand that  the  abused  child  has  suffered  physically,  emo- 
tionally, psychologically  and  spiritually.  The  ravaging  of 
their  souls  may  have  altered  or  destroyed 
their  relationship  with  God.  There  are  vic- 
tims and  their  families  who  long  to  be  re- 
invited  and  reunited  with  the  church  and 
their  faith. 

Fifth,  committed  Catholics  who  have 
long  cared  for  the  poor,  disadvantaged  and 
injured  have  also  been  deeply  affected. 
They  grieve  for  victims  they  do  not  know, 
wonder  why  they  or  their  children  were 
spared  from  this  behavior,  and  speculate 
that  the  church's  financial  difficulties  are 
the  result  of  bad  management  decisions  about  known 
abusers.  The  laity  also  long  to  help  the  church  in  this  cri- 
sis and  to  be  embraced  as  true  partners  in  the  church's 
response. 

Similarly,  it  should  be  recognized  that  while  priests 
and  deacons  have  been  the  focus  of  the  sexual  abuse  cri- 
sis, there  are  other  church  representatives  as  well  who 
have  abused  minors.  Closer  attention  must  be  paid  to 
selecting,  training  and  monitoring  all  adults  who  work 
with  children. 

the  crisis  is  about  more  than  the  sexual  abuse  of  minors.  It 
has  also  pulled  back  the  curtains  on  a  wide  range  of  sexual 
activity  among  some  priests.  Albeit  sinful,  much  of  this 
activity  has  occurred  between  consenting  adults  in  a  gen- 
erally discreet  manner.  Though  some  of  this  is  brought 
about  by  an  abuse  of  power,  much  of  it  reflects  a  deep, 
normal  need  for  adult  intimate  relationships. 

Notwithstanding  what  may  be  a  significant  decline  in 
the  number  of  cases  of  sexual  abuse  of  minors  by  Catholic 
clergy,  complacency  carries  a  high  risk.  Robust  preventive 
efforts  must  continue.  Careful  selection  of  seminarians 
and  appropriate  screening  of  all  who  represent  the  church 
is  indispensable.  Although  most  of  the  incidents  reported 
in  2004  occurred  in  previous  decades,  many  of  the  alleged 


offenders  were  still  in  ministry  in  2004.  A  more  effective 
church  response  than  in  years  past  resulted  in  453  of  those 
alleged  offenders  being  removed  from  ministry  in  the  past 
year. 

Because  the  causes  of  this  crisis  have  yet  to  be  fully  dis- 
covered, complacency  is  unwarranted.  Today's  preventive 
methods  may  prove  to  be  exactly  what  is  needed  to  elimi- 
nate sexual  abuse  of  minors  within  the  church,  but  what 
are  the  ramifications  if  they  are  not  sufficient?  The  bish- 
ops' pledge  to  commission  a  study  to  identify  the  "causes 
and  context"  of  the  crisis  must  be  fulfilled.  Once  the  study 
is  completed,  careful  thought  needs  to  be  given  to  its  find- 
ings. Abuse-prevention  experts  should  evaluate  the  causes 
and  identify  ways  by  which  the  church  can  enhance  its  pre- 
vention efforts.  Because  protecting  the  vulnerable  in 

Expressions  of  sorrow  made  by 
bishops  have  been  well  received, 
but  acts  and  words  of  compassion 
and  understanding  from  the  Holy 
See  itself  are  greatly  needed. 

church  settings  is  imperative,  the  church  must  be  open  to 
all  types  of  action  and  change. 

The  new  pontiff  needs  to  understand  fully  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  human  need  for  intimacy,  and  rela- 
tionships between  the  clergy  and  the  faithful  of  all  ages. 
The  causes  of  sexual  crimes  and  indiscretions  are  psycho- 
logically complex  and,  at  times,  pathological.  The 
lifestyles  of  the  clergy  and  vowed  religious,  with  their 
stringent  rules  about  interpersonal  relationships,  demand 
a  sacrifice  that  for  many  is  impossible.  Serious  thought 
should  therefore  be  given  to  optional  life  modes,  i.e.,  mar- 
riage. Psychosexual  maturity  and  self-knowledge  are 
essential. 

Sexual  abuse  is  a  problem  in  all  cultures  and  nations. 
Perhaps  it  cannot  be  totally  eliminated  on  a  global  scale; 
but  within  the  Catholic  Church,  the  incidence  can  be  sig- 
nificantly reduced.  The  church  has  already  led  the  way  in 
the  most  important  major  social  issues  in  history:  peace, 
justice,  poverty  and  the  sanctity  of  life.  At  this  moment, 
the  Catholic  Church's  efforts  to  prevent  abuse  and  find 
effective  treatments  for  those  who  abuse  can  become  a 
model.  Fully  addressing  the  issue  of  sexual  abuse  and 
restoring  trust  in  church  leadership  require  recognition, 
compassion  and  action.  None  of  this  is  beyond  the  capa- 
bility of  the  new  pontiff.  ES 
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BY  JIM  McDERMOTT 


Part  2.  The  St.  Louis  Jesuits:  Earthen  Vessels 


IT  is  hard  today  to  appreciate  the  significance  of  the 
St.  Louis  Jesuits.  Forty  years  after  the  Second  Vatican 
Council,  the  idea  of  a  vernacular  liturgy  that  takes 
Scripture  seriously  and  attempts  to  engage  the  con- 
gregations participation  at  every  step  has  become  relatively 
commonplace. 

But  it  has  not  always  been  so.  And  much  of  what  we  take 
for  granted  today  has  its  roots  in  the  work  of  Bob  Dufford, 
S.J.,  John  Foley,  S.J.,  Tim  Manion,  Robert  "Roc" 
O'Connor,  S.J.,  and  Dan  Schutte. 

Singing  Scripture 

\  'irican  II,  Scripture  had  no  clear  place  in  the  lives  of 
ordinar  Catholics.  Bari  Colombari,  senior  research  editor  at 
Oregon  atholic  Press,  remembers,  "Many  Catholics  were 
told  tht  was  off  limits;  we'll  tell  you  what  it  means." 

Mass  inch  eadings  and  a  homily,  yet  for  the  most  part  the 
preconcilia.  I  y  was  a  time  of  silent  witness  to  the  event 
happening  at  and  an  occasion  for  private  devotions. 


JIM  McDERMOTT,  S.;  n  associate  editor  of  America. 


Early  compositions  after  the  council  sometimes  referred 
to  Scripture;  many  songs  were  interested  in  the  call  to  jus- 
tice. So  Ray  Repp,  pioneer  of  the  first  wave  of  postconciliar 
American  liturgical  music,  writes  in  the  refrain  of  "Wake 
Up  My  People"  (1967): 

Wake  up  my  people,  wake  up,  peal  a  shout. 

Wake  up  my  people,  know  what  life's  about  and 

Wake  up  to  the  needs  of  all  the  ones  who  suffer  sotrow; 

Wake  up,  promise  now  to  do  our  best  to  change  tomotTow. 

Wake  up  my  people  and  open  evejy  door. 

Wake  up,  its  time  now,  love  my  people  evermore. 

Yet  as  these  lyrics  show,  such  songs  were  at  best  loosely 
inspired  by  Scripture.  Other  tides,  such  as  "Love  Is  Colored  ™ 
Like  a  Rainbow,"  "Tomorrow's  Sunshine"  and  "Gonna  | 
Sing,  My  Lord,"  betray  a  similar  lack  of  scriptural  founda-  \ 
tion,  as  well  as  oftentimes  a  lack  of  the  proper  tone.  "Some  \ 
of  the  early  texts  were  pretty  awful,"  remembers  Lawrence  > 
Madden,  S.J.,  director  of  the  Georgetown  Center  for  £ 
Liturgy.  "Frivolous.  They  could  not  bear  the  weight  of  the  * 
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mystery  that  they  were  dealing  with." 

The  St.  Louis  Jesuits,  on  the  other  hand,  were  intent 
upon  the  Scriptures.  In  biblical  sources,  including  the 
Psalms,  Isaiah,  the  Gospels  and  the  letters  of  Paul,  they 
found  not  only  inspiration  but  the  proper  language  and 
imagery  for  liturgical  music.  "Seek  the  Lord  while  he  may 
be  found,/  Call  upon  him  while  he  is  near"  (Is  55:6).  "If  God 
is  for  us,  who  is  against  us?"  (Rom  8:3 1).  "Unless  the  Lord 
builds  the  house,  those  who  build  it  labor  in  vain"  (Ps 
127:1).  "For  me,"  says  Schutte,  "it  was  the  most  natural 
place  in  the  world  to  go.  All  our  Jesuit  prayer  was  built 
around  Scripture.  Take  a  couple  of  words,  or  take  a  line, 
imagine  yourself  in  a  passage — that's  where  our  own  prayer 
was  coming  from." 

As  a  practice  the  men  considered  a  variety  of  translations 
and  concentrated  above  all  on  getting  the  scriptural  point 
across.  Schutte  recalls  the  creation  of  his  song  "Here  I  Am, 
Lord":  "Instead  of  'Here  I  am,  Lord,/  Is  it  I,  Lord?'  the 
original  words  of  the  refrain  were  'Here  I  am,  Lord,/  Here 
I  stand,  Lord.'"  The  others  found  the  phrasing  not  quite 
right:  "You  look  at  the  call  of  Isaiah  and  Samuel  or  our  own 
call;  the  one  being  called  is  always  hesitant.  They  do  say, 
'Here  I  am,  Lord,'  but  also,  'I  don't  have  the  words  to  speak. 
What  am  I  supposed  to  say  to  them?' 

"So  we  tried  to  figure  out,  how  can  we  articulate  a  will- 
ingness to  give  myself  to  service  and  at  the  same  time  com- 
municate the  hesitation?  Together  we  came  up  with  the  idea 
of  a  question." 

In  their  sound,  the  group  turned  to  both  American 
Catholic  and  American  cultural  sources.  Melodies  and 
instrumentation  drew  upon  folk,  rock,  even  Broadway.  As 
Virgil  Funk,  founder  of  the  National  Association  of  Pastoral 
Ministers  (N.P.M.),  says,  "They  were  the  first  to  effectively 
link  English  liturgical  texts  based  on  the  Bible  with  cultural 
music  that  worked  in  the  American  liturgical  worshipping 
community."  They  found  "the  American  cultural  ear." 

At  the  same  time,  the  St.  Louis  Jesuits  understood  and 
capitalized  on  the  musical  traditions  of  the  church.  "Their 
work  used  chord  progressions  that  resembled  those  in  the 
commonly-used  St.  Gregory  hymnal,"  notes  Elaine 
Rendler,  associate  professor  of  music  theory  at  George 
Mason  University.  "Consequently,  their  product  sounded 
familiar  to  many  Catholics."  Put  simply,  they  sounded 
Catholic,  and  did  so  in  ways  that  remained  compositionally 
interesting.  Though  originally  only  Foley  had  extensive 
training  as  a  musician,  all  five  resisted  the  banality  of  previ- 
ous postconciliar  work.  "The  musical  vocabulary  that  they 
engaged  was  more  complex  in  terms  of  melodic,  rhythmic 
and  harmonic  structures,"  states  Judith  Kubicki,  assistant 


Clockwise  from  lower  left:  Dan  Schutte,  John  Foley,  S.J.,  Bob  Dufford, 
S.J.,  Robert  "Roc"  O'Connor,  S.J. 


professor  of  sacramental  and  liturgical  theology  at  Fordham 
University.  Schutte  introduced  long,  melodic  refrains; 
Dufford  brought  in  the  concept  of  the  third  verse  as  a 
bridge  offering  an  entirely  different  melody.  Subsequent 
verses  in  the  group's  songs  often  would  bring  new  har- 
monies and  broader  instrumentation.  Kubicki  asserts, 
"They  raised  the  level." 

And  in  doing  so,  they  revolutionized  not  only  music  but 
liturgy  itself.  "With  their  lovely  melodies,  they  in  some  way 
endeared  the  Scriptures  to  the  Catholic  laity  in  ways  that 
had  never  been  experienced  before,"  says  Kubicki.  Madden 
agrees:  "They  shaped  people's  spirituality." 

Life  Changes 

Between  1975  and  1985,  the  St.  Louis  Jesuits  put  out  five 
albums:  Earthen  Vessels  (1975),  A  Dwelling  Place  (1976), 
Gentle  Night:  Music  for  Advent  and  Christmas  (1977),  Lord  of 
Light  (1981)  and  The  Steadfast  Love  (1985).  Their  music 
remained  immensely  popular,  both  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad. 

Individually  or  in  groups,  the  five  also  gave  presenta- 
tions at  conferences.  "In  the  heyday  I  was  doing  probably  1 5 
to  25  workshops  a  year  around  the  United  States  and 
Canada,"  Dufford  remembers.  They  were  noted  for  their 
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refusal  to  do  large-scale  staged  performances.  "That  was  the 
difference  between  the  Jesuits  and  earlier  groups,"  says 
Gary  Daigle,  member  of  the  fellow  liturgical  group  the 
Dameans.  "They  didn't  do  concerts.  When  they  gathered 
people,  thev  would  do  their  evenings  more  like  prayer  ser- 
vices, hymns  and  carols."  Funk  says,  "They  understood 
from  the  beginning  that  it  was  not  about  them." 

Their  material  was  received  by  music  critics  as  a 
tremendous  improvement  upon  what  had  come  before.  In 
1982  Edward  J.  McKenna,  associate  editor  of  Worship, 
wrote  in  America,  "After  a  simply  awful  beginning  [to  'folk' 
liturgical  music]  in  the  late  60's,  quality  became  an  evident 
norm  with  the  work  of  the  St.  Louis  Jesuits"  (Am., 
11/6/82).  Fred  Moleck,  professor  of  music  at  Seton  Hill 
College,  described  their  work  as  having  "a  quality  that 
speaks  immediately  to  the  heart"  (Pastoral  Music, 
August/September  1983).  "They  showed  us  that  simple 
music  need  not  be  simpleminded,  that  the  guitar  is  a  musi- 
cl  instrument  capable  of  sensitive  expression,  and  that  intro- 
spection can  occur  without  Debussy  harmonies. 

At  the  same  time,  by  the  1980s  some  critics  were 
becoming  restless  with  folk  innovations.  "Most  liturgical 
music  of  this  idiom  remains  insufferably  dull  and 
monotonous,"  McKenna  complained  in  the  same  article.  In 
another  article,  he  notes  that  John  Foley  had  recently  com- 
posed The  Book  of  Gloiy,  an  elaborate,  dissonant  oratorio 
based  on  the  Passion  of  St.  John.  "Are  folk  musicians  tiring  of 


their  repetitious  rhythms  and  smooth  melodizing," 
McKenna  wondered  (Am.,  12/5/81). 

And  though  sales  remained  strong,  reviews  of  their  later 
albums,  Lord  of  Light  and  Steadfast  Love,  were  mixed. 
Worship  reviewed  Lord  of  Light  as  "rather  safe  and  content- 
ed" (January  1982).  Dufford's  "All  the  Ends  of  the  Earth"  is 
"catchy  and  cheerful;"  Foley's  "May  We  Praise  You"  is  "very 
beautiful;"  O'Connor's  "Jesus  the  Lord"  has  "a  poignant 
note."  Yet  for  the  most  part  the  review  found  the  group  at 
"rest  in  placid  waters."  Likewise,  in  1986  Worship  appraised 
the  2  2 -song  Steadfast  Love  as  giving  "generally  excellent 
attention  to  liturgical  appropriateness  and  lyrical  prayerful- 
ness,"  but  also  as  "pre-modern,  having  none  of  the  verve 
and  passion  or  plain  old  excitement  of  contemporary  living" 
(May  1986).  The  review  notes  an  "overly  somber  cast"  to 
some  of  the  songs.  And,  it  points  out,  Tim  Manion  is  no 
longer  mentioned. 

after  roughly  a  decade  together,  the  St.  Louisjesuits  were 
going  through  growing  pains.  "There  was  a  part  of  each  per- 
son wanting  to  be  more  expressive  in  his  own  right  and  in  a 
sense  have  a  little  less  oversight,"  O'Connor  remembers.  "If 
we  were  going  to  work  as  a  group,  we  were  going  to  have  to 
work  on  communicating  better."  In  the  summer  of  1980  the 
five  men  and  Manion's  wife  moved  to  Seattle  to  study,  com- 
pose and  reconnect.  While  there  they  recorded  Lord  of  Light 
in  1981. 

Schutte  was  reassigned  to  Milwaukee  to  begin  work  in 
campus  ministry  at  Marquette  University  in  1982.  The 
group  sent  monthly  letters  summarizing  their  word.  "We 
just  wanted  to  keep  the  communication  going,"  O'Connor 
remembers.  A  year  later  new  assignments  took  Foley 
O'Connor  and  Dufford  away  from  Seattle,  as  well.  Manion 
and  his  wife  stayed. 

The  five  came  together  again  in  January  1984  to  discuss 
a  new  album.  "And  Tim  said,  Tm  not  going  to  be  a  part  of 
this  thing  anymore.  I  don't  want  to  do  any  more  music," 
O'Connor  remembers.  The  four  were  shocked.  "We  won- 
dered, 'Where  did  that  come  from?'  To  this  day  I  still  don't 
blow."  That  summer,  the  group  recorded  Steadfast  Love 
without  him. 

And  with  that,  the  group  known  as  the  St.  Louis  Jesuits, 
quietly  came  to  an  end.  "We  never  talked  about  it  as  being 
an  ending  as  much  as  let's  just  see,"  says  Schutte.  The  four 
remained  friends,  and  each  continued  to  compose  on  his 
own.  But  the  group  experience  was  over.  Dufford:  "It  was 
never  a  conscious  decision;  it  just  sort  of  happened.  We  had 
individual  ministries;  that  itself  pulls  people  apart.  Life 
changes." 

Claiming  the  Living 

In  the  20  years  since  the  St.  Louisjesuits  last  recorded  an 
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album  together,  the  world  of  liturgical  music  has  continued 
to  change  and  develop.  Where  once  few  competent  com- 
posers were  writing,  today  there  are  many,  and  a  solid  body 
of  ritual  music  has  been  established.  "When  we  started, 
every  slot  was  empty  in  the  Mass  for  this  kind  of  music," 
remembers  Foley.  "We  had  this  almost  unlimited  opportu- 
nity. Now,  there  are  many  people  writing,  and  much  of  the 
liturgy  has  been  covered."  Consequently,  to  some  extent  the 
needs  have  shifted  away  from  repertoire  to  the  formation  of 
parish  musicians.  "There  are  17,000  parishes,"  says  Funk. 
"Three  thousand  have  really  high  quality  music  makers  out 
there.  You  can  work  on  the  repertoire  all  you  want,  but  if 
you  don't  have  the  music  maker,  so  what?" 

Other  issues  have  emerged  as  well.  "There  got  to  be  too 
many  liberties  being  taken  in  liturgical  music,"  states 
Paulette  McCoy,  manager  of  liturgical  resources  for 
Oregon  Catholic  Press.  "Some  musicians  would  change  the 
rite,  or  change  the  eucharistic  prayer,  to  fit  their  music;  once 
music  publishing  software  became  available,  they  would 
publish  these  works  and  then  put  them  in  front  of  the 
parish. 

"They  were  really  making  up  their  own  prayers.  Those 
translations  took  years  to  put  together.  You  can't  have  peo- 
ple out  there  creating  their  own  eucharistic  prayers." 
Liturgical  texts  are  now  evaluated  by  the  bishops'  confer- 
ence based  on  their  translation  of  the  Roman  Missal  and 
Scripture. 

The  recently  revised  General  Instruction  of  the  Roman 
Missal  has  likewise  called  for  a  greater  consistency  of  litur- 
gical practice  among  parishes.  Funk  says,  "In  1976,  the 
state  of  liturgy  was  optimistic.  It  was  looking  for  new  fron- 
tiers. It  was  exploring  new  avenues.  The  windows  had 
been  opened. 

"In  2005,  people  are  trying  to  close  doors  and  windows 
and  clean  up  the  abuses,  and  many  people  are  working 
their  own  agendas." 

Liturgical  music  has  also  grown  more  diverse  in  style 
and  scope.  "It's  not  one  size  fits  all  anymore,"  notes 
McCoy.  "We  put  out  a  Latin  music  supplement,  and  we 
can't  keep  it  on  the  shelves;  a  contemporary  Christian 
music  supplement,  and  we  can't  keep  it  on  the  shelves.  And 
we're  seeing  a  lot  more  intercultural  music,"  in  which  the 
languages  and  styles  of  different  cultures  are  intertwined. 
"The  church  is  becoming  much  more  colorful." 

In  the  midst  of  this  diversity,  a  less  scriptural,  more 
devotional  style  has  re-emerged.  Known  as  "praise  and 
worship"  or  "Christian  rock,"  this  sound  combines  profes- 
sional-quality instrumentation  and  secular  rock  or  folk 
stylings  with  a  strongly  inspirational  thrust.  It  is  the  music 
of  World  Youth  Day  and  Willow  Creek.  "These  religious 
songs  allow  the  composer  and  artist  a  wide  vocal  range, 
more  complex  and  richer  chord  progressions,"  states 


Manoling  Francisco,  S.J.,  a  Filipino  liturgical  composer. 
"For  young  people,  it's  so  much  easier  to  be  drawn  to  sec- 
ular-styled music  than  to  the  folksy  and  very  simple  tunes 
and  structures  of  liturgical  music.  It's  like  comparing  the 
aesthetic  value  of  nursery  rhymes  or  folk  tunes  with  classi- 
cal music  or  pop  music  that's  professionally  recorded." 

The  problem  is,  praise  and  worship  music  generally  is 
not  written  for  a  liturgical  setting.  It  lacks  a  basic  orienta- 
tion toward  the  movements  of  the  ritual.  "There's  lots  of 
T  and  'me,'"  points  out  Daigle,  "without  any  concern  for 
social  justice,  any  theology  of  meal  sharing,  a  sense  of  sac- 
rifice or  shared  life  together."  Much  as  in  the  early  days  of 
postconciliar  music,  many  of  these  songs  offer  heartfelt 
sentiments  in  a  modern  style  but  lack  depth  and  serious- 
ness of  tone.  Scripture  is  used  at  best  as  a  starting  point 
and  inspiration.  And  where  Vatican  II  called  for  full  and 
active  participation  of  the  congregation,  much  of  this 
material  is  meant  instead  for  solo  performance.  "In  a 
sense,  we  have  come  full  circle,"  states  Rendler.  "The  chal- 
lenge for  those  writing  in  this  style  is  to  wrestle  with  the 
text  and  tune  the  same  way  the  Jesuits  did." 

the  lives  of  Schutte,  Dufford,  O'Connor,  Foley  and 
Manion  have  continued  to  evolve  as  well.  O'Connor 
undertook  further  study  in  theology  and  has  since  become 
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an  associate  professor  of  theology  and  co-director  of  litur- 
gy at  Creighton  University  in  Omaha,  Neb.  "The  question 
that  reallv  arose  for  me  was,  how  is  liturgy  truly  an 
encounter  of  persons?  It  hadn't  been  that  for  me  in  a  way 
that  was  satisfying.  Especially  being  a  musician  at  liturgy, 
my  growing  sense  of  boredom  with  it  all  prompted  me  to 
say  I  have  to  figure  out  what  this  stuff"  means  or  bag  it. 

There  has  to  be  more  depth  in  this  thing  than  I'm  realiz- 

_  " 
ing. 

Folev,  too,  went  back  to  school.  "In  writing  classical 
music  you  have  to  spend  a  lot  of  time  alone  writing,  with 
a  piece  of  paper,  a  pencil  and  your  mind.  I  did  it,  but  it 
made  me  unhappy.  I  discovered  I'm  more  an  extrovert,  a 
teacher."  After  completing  his  doctorate  in  liturgical  and 
ascetical  theology,  he  returned  to  St.  Louis  University, 
where  he  teaches  theology,  continues  to  compose  and  runs 
a  center  for  liturgy  that  specializes  in  training  for  parish 
ministers  and  forums  for  composers. 

After  1 1  years  of  work  at  Creighton,  Dufford  moved  to 
the  Oshkosh  Jesuit  Retreat  House  in  Oshkosh,  Wis., 
where  he  serves  as  retreat  director  and  composer-in-resi- 
dence.  Spiritual  ministries  have  brought  him  to  the  heart 
of  his  work.  "For  me,  music  is  very  important,  but  it's  not 
the  central  thing  I  do.  I  love  talking  to  people  about  God 
and  freeing  them  from  the  images  of  God  that  they  seem 
to  get  trapped  in.  The  music  is  in  service  of  that — provid- 
ing new  images,  so  that  people  can  see  that  God  was  much 
more  than  they  thought  and  something  to  be  delighted  in, 
not  feared  or  hidden  from." 

In  1986,  Schutte  left  the  Society  of  Jesus.  "It  was  the 
most  difficult  decision  I  have  ever  made.  It  wasn't  that  I 
was  angry  at  the  Society 
or  didn't  love  the  priest- 
hood; there  was  a  need 
for  intimacy  in  my  life 
that  was  so  strong  that  I 
knew  I  would  be  losing 
myself  if  I  did  not  pay 
attention  to  it."  A  few 
months  of  transition  led 
to  a  job  at  a  parish  in  ^ 
Milwaukee.  He  began  tj 
to  record  albums  on  his 
own,  and  since  leaving 
the  Jesuits  has  produced 
six  albums  of  new  mate- 
rial as  wc  i  as  an  anthol- 
ogy of  ok   songs.  For 

the  last  five  ye;  s  he  has  served  as  composer  in  residence 
and  director  oi  1  ical  music  at  the  University  of  San 
Francisco. 

After  leaving  the  S  s  Jesuits,  Manion  put  out  his 


own  album  of  liturgical  music,  There  Is  a  River.  Within  him 
much  was  shifting:  "That  kind  of  lifelong  tether  to  the 
church  started  to  unravel;  my  spirituality  was  changing." 
Eventually  he  left  the  church;  later  he  and  his  wife  divorced. 
Today  he  lives  in  the  Southwest,  where  he  works  for  an  out- 
dorrs  company  and  enjoys  poetry.  Looking  back,  he  is 
grateful:  "I  think  we  added  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  church 
in  this  country.  How  many  times  does  anybody  get  a  chance 
to  have  that  kind  of  effect  on  other  people's  lives?" 

in  2000,  the  four  still  involved  in  liturgical  music  were 
approached  to  sing  their  song  "City  of  God"  at  the  N.P.M. 
convention,  in  honor  of  their  friend  Virgil  Funk.  They 
agreed.  The  organizers  were  tight-lipped  about  the  ven- 
ture: "Just  before  the  show,  they  let  us  in,"  remembers 
Foley.  "They  wanted  it  to  be  a  surprise." 

Indeed  it  was,  for  everyone  involved.  Schutte  remem- 
bers: "I  had  a  hard  time  singing.  There  were  moments 
when  I  just  had  to  stop  because  I  was  all  choked  up. 
Looking  into  people's  faces,  they  were  singing  with  their 
eyes  closed,  not  even  looking  at  us.  They  were  singing 
from  the  bottom  of  their  soul." 

Because  of  that  experience,  some  30  years  after  they 
had  all  first  met  and  almost  20  years  since  they  had  parted, 
the  St.  Louis  Jesuits  decided  to  work  together  again. 
"There  seem  to  be  so  many  dark  clouds  on  the  horizon," 
muses  Schutte.  "People  get  discouraged  and  disheartened. 
So  we  thought  maybe  the  thing  for  us  is  to  think  of  our- 
selves as  writing  music  that  could  give  hope  to  people."  In 
November  2004,  the  four  brought  together  new  material 
for  a  12 -song  album  entitled  Morning  Light,  which  they 

plan  to  record  this  sum- 
mer with  the  help  of 
Manion.  "We  see  it  as 
an  act  of  hope,  to  work 
together  again,"  says 
O'Connor.  "An  act  of 
reconciliation." 

It  is  an  act  of  faith,  as 
well.  Dufford  explained: 
"Our  music  is  integrat- 
ing the  sense  of  loss  of. 
where  we  once  were, 
riding  high  on  the  tide.  I 
knew  it  would  end  one 
day.  But  can  I  let  go 
gracefully?  Can  I 
embrace  my  own  death, 
my  own  loss  of  hair  and  nice  waistline?  Can  I  embrace  the 
loss  I  feel  in  the  changes  in  the  liturgy  of  the  church? 

"And  I  say,  it's  O.K.  for  it  to  go.  But  is  there  still  some- 
thing the  Father  has  to  say  to  me?"  H 
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Little  Gray  Cells 

Our  minds  persist  in  thinking 
even  after  respected 
authority  speaks. 


BY  JAMES  J.  DiGIACOMO 


In  the  sacristy  after 
Mass,  a  woman  told 
me  that  she  was  very 
disturbed   by  some- 
thing I  had  said  during  my 
brief  homily.  I  was  comment- 
ing on  the  Gospel  reading  in 
which  Jesus  says  that  the  fields 
are  white  for  the  harvest  and 
that  we  should  pray  that  the  Lord 
sends  workers  into  the  fields.  I 
observed  that  there  were  two  possi- 
ble reasons  for  the  alarming  shortage 
of  priests:  1)  God  is  calling  people,  but 
they  are  not  responding,  or  2)  there  are 
people  who  feel  called  but  are  not  accepted, 
such  as  women  and  married  men.  I  then  asked:  "Are 
such  people  called?  Only  God  knows  for  sure.  So  let's 
pray  that  we  listen  to  the  Spirit." 

The  parishioner  (I'll  call  her  Virginia)  objected  to  my 
bringing  up  the  possibility  of  women  being  called  to  the 
priesthood,  because  Rome  has  pronounced  any  discussion 
of  the  issue  as  out  of  bounds.  I  replied  that  I  was  aware  of 
this;  but  since  I  have  yet  to  hear  any  personally  convincing 
arguments  against  women's  ordination,  I  continue  to  won- 
der. And  it  was  this  very  wondering  that  offended  her!  How 
could  I,  a  priest,  have  any  reservations  when  authority  has 
spoken?  And  worse  still,  how  could  I  even  intimate  such 
reservations  from  the  altar? 

Any  attempt  to  explain  my  thinking  was,  of  course, 
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futile. 
Such  a  con- 
versation was 
doomed  from  the  outset 
and  destined  to  go  downhill,  which  it  did.  For  this  dispute 
was  not  just  about  women's  ordination  but  about  something 
much  more  basic.  It  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  what  it  means 
to  be  a  Catholic,  and  it  sheds  light  on  the  divisions  that 
presently  trouble  the  church  and  threaten  to  tear  it  apart. 
Virginia  and  I  are  like  two  ships  passing  in  the  night,  and  we 
both  have  millions  of  companions  on  our  respective  vessels 
that  seem  to  be  drifting  farther  and  farther  apart. 

It  would  be  well  to  point  out,  at  the  outset,  that  we  are 
not  disagreeing  about  some  article  of  the  Creed  or  other 
basic  dogma.  As  in  odier  derivative  issues,  like  artificial 
birth  control,  capital  punishment  and  end-of-life  care,  the 
substance  of  the  faith  is  not  at  stake.  These  questions  are 
important  but  must  be  kept  in  perspective.  And  there 
should  be  room  for  serious  adult  Catholics  to  reflect,  ques- 
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tion  and  debate  such  issues  without  reading  one  another  out 
of  the  church.  This  is  not  to  say  that  one  opinion  is  as  good 
as  another,  or  that  sincerity  is  all  diat  matters.  We're  talking 
here  about  a  search  for  truth.  The  question  is,  how  should 
we  search  for  the  truth? 

For  Virginia,  the  answer  is  simple.  Listen  to  those  in 
authority,  especially  the  pope  and  those  around  him,  whose 
judgments  are  final  and  not  subject  to  review.  The  reasons 


they  give  for  dieir  decisions  are  irrelevant;  the  only  thing 
that  matters  is  the  source.  Her  attitude  is  based  on  genuine 
faith  in  the  vicar  of  Christ,  confident  that  any  pronounce- 
ment emanating  from  the  Vatican  comes  from  God.  Any 
attempt  to  question  its  validity  is  tantamount  to  a  rejection 
of  the  faith.  But  for  me,  and  others  like  me,  there  is  a  prob- 
lem. We  have  these  little  gray  cells  that  persist  in  working 
even  after  respected  authority  speaks.  We  can't  seem  to  turn 
these  cells  off,  and  we  tend  to  wonder,  to  question,  to  spec- 
ulate, to  evaluate,  to  criticize.  In  short,  we  can't  help  think- 
ing; and  if  those  of  us  who  are  priests  think  out  loud, 
Virginia  and  her  friends  are  scandalized.  She  thinks  our  job 
is  to  tell  people  when  to  stop  thinking,  instead  of  giving  bad 
example  and  continuing  to  speak  when  we  have  all  presum- 
ably heard  the  last  word. 

IN  THE  FINAL  ANALYSIS,  IT'S  ALL  ABOUT  LOYALTY.  How  Can  VOU 

refuse  to  give  unquestioning  assent  and  still  call  yourself  a 
loyal  member  of  the  church?  Isn't  the  very  notion  of  loyal 
opposition  a  contradiction  in  terms?  It  depends.  I  question 
the  wisdom  of  some  church  policies  and  disagree  with  some 
decisions,  but  I  do  not  leave  the  church.  I  work  within  the 
community  of  believers,  accepting  and  obeying  regulations 
and  |  rocedures  even  as  I  try  to  do  my  little  bit,  preaching 
lg  and  writing,  to  change  them  by  appealing  to 
inn  arts.  I  know  enough  church  history  to  realize 

that  d<  die  centuries,  fallible  church  leaders  have  made 
mistakes  and  pursued  misguided  policies,  many  of  which 
have  in  time  been  corrected  with  the  help  of  the  Holy 
;nt.  I  am  (  n  annoyed,  sometimes  disappointed  and 
occasionally  angry,  but  I  try  not  to  lose  patience  and  I  keep 
the  faith.  And  there  are  millions  more  like  me. 

If  these  divisions  among  Catholics  were  found  only  in 
the  pews,  it  would  be  bad  enough.  But  they  go  all  the  way 


up  through  the  clergy  and  the  episcopacy.  Everyone  knows 
that  there  are  litmus  tests  to  be  passed  before  priests  can 
become  bishops  or  bishops  become  cardinals.  And  there  is  a 
disturbing  development  going  on  in  the  seminaries  and 
among  the  priests  themselves.  Many  of  the  younger  clergy 
find  their  identity  in  professing  unquestioning  assent  to 
audiority,  and  they  explicitly  differentiate  themselves  from 
those  older  priests  who  have  failed  to  purge  themselves  of 
the  disease  of  critical  thinking. 

There  have  always  been  careerists  and 
climbers  among  the  clergy  who  were  will- 
ing to  stifle  individuality  for  the  sake  of 
advancement,  but  now  there  is  a  rising 
generation  of  priests  who  are  moved  not 
just  by  ambition  but  by  a  disturbing  col- 
lectivism that  narrows  options  for  service 
and  styles  of  leadership.  These  men  are 
interested  not  in  asking  questions  but  in 
giving  answers.  Questions  make  trouble;  answers  provide 
assurance.  Inquiring  minds  are  not  only  annoying;  they  are 
superfluous.  All  the  answers  we  need  are  ready  at  hand, 
supplied  by  documents  and  pronouncements  that  are  self- 
justifying  and  need  no  validation. 

This  movement  comes  at  a  time  when  many  Catholics 
are  suffering  from  a  loss  of  nerve.  Empty  convents  and  rec- 
tories, half-empty  churches,  closing  schools,  contracting 
parishes  and  sexual  abuse  scandals  eat  away  at  our  confi- 
dence. There  is  an  understandable  hunger  for  stability,  for 
certainty.  Unity  is  sought  through  uniformity.  Catechetical 
materials  are  vigorously  scanned  and  blue-penciled. 
Stimulating  topics  and  speakers  are  no  longer  welcome  in 
parish  halls.  Adventuresome  theologians  are  not  just  criti- 
cized; they  must  be  silenced.  All  this  amounts  to  a  kind  of 
intellectual  circling  of  the  wagons — a  skill  at  which  the 
clergy  have  often  excelled. 

All  popular  movements  have  their  buzzwords,  and  this 
one  is  no  exception.  The  patrons  of  mental  somnolence 
have  a  favorite:  serene.  Sometimes  serenity  is  a  good  thing, 
a  mark  of  emotional  health,  as  when  Pope  John  Paul  II,  in 
his  last  hours,  was  described  as  serene  in  the  face  of 
approaching  death.  That  was  admirable,  even  inspiring.  At 
other  times  the  word  is  used  to  manipulate  and  to  offer  false 
comfort.  Time  and  again  during  the  last  several  years,  when 
pronouncements  from  the  Vatican  provoked  consternation 
and  disbelief  on  the  part  of  thoughtful  Catholics,  the  papal 
spokesman  advised  one  and  all  to  welcome  the  latest  bad 
news  "in  a  spirit  of  serene  acceptance,"  or  words  to  that 
effect. 

This  is  not  the  kind  of  serenity  that  comes  from  inner 
strength  or  conviction,  but  rather  that  of  Alfred  E. 
Newman,  the  resident  dunce  of  Mad  magazine:  "What,  me 
worry?"  Cheer  up,  everyone;  cool  it.  If  no  one  gets  excited, 


For  some  the  matter  is  simple: 
All  the  answers  we  need  are  ready 
at  hand,  self-justifying  and  in 
no  need  of  validation. 
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then  everything  must  be  all  right.  But  in  the  church  today, 
everything  is  not  all  right.  There  are  pressing  needs  to  be 
addressed,  policies  to  be  reviewed,  problems  to  be  faced, 
dogmatisms  to  be  challenged,  issues  to  be  taken  off  back 
burners  and  closed  questions  to  be  reopened.  At  such  a 
time,  being  serene  is  just  another  way  of  being  in  denial. 

At  this  moment  in  the  life  of  the  church,  those  who 
refuse  to  close  their  eyes,  turn  off  their  minds,  and  settle  for 
slack-jawed  certainty  are  in  for  some  bad  times.  They  look 
more  and  more  like  blue  staters  in  a  red-state  church,  as  the 
true  believers  move  into  positions  of  power  and  influence 
and  set  out  to  silence  the  voices  of  reason. 

we  have  been  down  this  road  before.  A  hundred  years 
ago,  Catholic  biblical  scholars  were  being  harassed, 
threatened  and  discredited  for  questioning  outdated, 
untenable  interpretations  of  Sacred  Scripture.  Sixty  years 
later,  during  the  Second  Vatican  Council,  they  were  vin- 
dicated, and  their  best  work  was  endorsed  as  official 
Catholic  teaching  in  the  "Dogmatic  Constitution  on 
Divine  Revelation."  Pierre  Teilhard  de  Chardin  (1881- 
1955),  the  French  Jesuit  paleontologist  and  religious 
thinker,  never  got  to  see  his  impressive  body  of  work  in 
print.  He  had  to  die  first,  so  that  friends  and  admirers 
might  see  to  its  publication.  John  Courtney  Murray,  S.J. 


(1904-67),  the  U.S.  theologian,  fared  somewhat  better. 
He  lived  to  see  his  teaching  on  religious  liberty  vindicat- 
ed by  the  council,  but  only  after  enduring  years  of 
enforced  silence  imposed  by  mediocre  minds.  In  all  these 
cases  the  operative  force  was  fear — fear  of  confusing  or 
disturbing  the  faithful.  Such  concern  is  not  improper. 
What  is  mistaken  is  the  attempt  to  maintain  clarity  by 
silencing  voices  and  closing  minds.  In  so  doing,  those 
who  use  these  tactics  create  a  desert  and  call  it  peace. 

Today  the  Catholic  Church  stands  at  a  crossroads. 
This  is  a  time  fraught  with  peril  and  possibility.  There  is 
a  place  for  caution  and  prudence,  but  also  a  need  for  cre- 
ativity and  courage.  A  jumble  of  conflicting  voices  fright- 
ens the  guardians  of  order,  but  we  have  more  to  fear  from 
a  false  impression  of  unanimity  achieved  at  the  price  of 
stifling  the  most  active  minds  among  us.  It  is  a  charac- 
teristic of  many  dysfunctional  families  that  their  mem- 
bers are  unable  to  bring  their  differences  to  the  surface 
and  deal  with  them.  Many  noisy,  quarrelsome  house- 
holds, on  the  other  hand,  are  actually  healthier. 

Yes,  Virginia,  there  is  another  opinion  out  there,  and  it's 
all  right.  You  do  not  have  to  agree  with  it,  but  try  not  to  be 
shocked  at  its  expression.  It  means  you  belong  to  a  church 
that  is  not  dead  but  alive,  and  where  the  little  gray  cells  con- 
tinue to  grow  and  flourish  in  freedom.  f$ 
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Of  Other  Things 


The  Shield  of  Achilles 


BY  DREW  CHRISTIANSEN 


? flections  for  Memorial  Day 


OR  ME,  GROWING  up  in  the 
years  after  World  War  II, 
Memorial  Day  meant  a  civic 
service  of  remembrance  at  a 
ie  ghborhood  monument 
with  a  heai  '-stopping  rifle  salute  to  the 
dead;  follow  d  by  a  parade  down  Staten 


Island's  Victory  Boulevard,  where 
columns  of  veterans,  active  military  units 
and  martial  bands  passed  in  review;  and 
finally  a  family  visit  to  St.  Peter's 
Cemetery  to  lay  a  wreath  on  my  Uncle 
Joe's  grave,  where  the  American  Legion 
had    already    stopped    to    plant  an 


American  flag. 

Today  my  rituals  are  more 
private,  pensive  and  mournful:  a 
small  Mass  in  community  where, 
as  we  do  on  most  days,  we  pray  for 
all  today's  war  dead;  a  mournful 
remembrance  of  the  service  per- 
sonnel killed  in  Iraq,  whose  pho- 
tos I  survey  each  month  in  The 
New  York  Times,  and  the  scores 
of  faceless  Iraqi  civilians  daily 
slaughtered  by  terrorist  insur- 
gents; and  finally  reading  war 
poetry,  for  a  poem  captures  better 
than  news  reports  the  ambiguity, 
the  pain  and,  most  of  all,  the  evil 
of  war. 

This  year  I  settled  on  W.  H. 
Auden's  "Shield  of  Achilles,"  a 
favorite  I  read  often  in  times  like 
these,  of  low-intensity,  low-profile 
warfare.  Published  in  1955,  the 
poem  draws  on  a  passage  of 
Homer's  Iliad,  where  the  lame 
blacksmith  god  Hephaestus,  at  the 
request  of  Thetis,  Achilles'  moth- 
er, fashions  a  magnificent  shield 
for  the  hero  celebrating  scenes  of 
Greek  pastoral  and  civic  life.  As  if 
to  contrast  the  heroic  ideal  with 
the  modern  reality,  Auden  alter- 
nates short,  lyric  depictions  of  the 
Homeric  shield  with  elegiac 
descriptions  of  modern  war. 

The  second  modern  stanza  is 
typical: 

Out  of  the  air  a  voice  without  a 
face 

Proved  by  statistics  that  some 

cause  was  just 
In  tones  as  dry  and  level  as  the 
place; 

No  one  was  cheered  and  nothing 

was  discussed. 
Column  by  column,  in  a  cloud  of  dust, 
They  marched  away,  enduring  a  belief 
Wljose  logic  brought  them,  somewhere 

else,  to  grief 
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As  I  gaze  on  the  faces  of  fallen 
Americans,  as  I  hear  daily  of  the  suicide 
bombing  deaths  in  Baghdad,  Mosul  and 
Irbil,  1  think  of  the  ways  the  administra- 
tion and  its  defenders  tried  to  prove 
"some  cause  was  just."  Was  it  weapons  of 
mass  destruction,  Iraqi  ties  to  Al  Qaeda 
or  Iraq's  liberation  from  the  tyrant 
Saddam  Hussein?  Recently  on 
"Crossfire,"  Bay  Buchanan  gibed  to 
Donna  Brazile,  "Why  can't  you  people 
get  over  it?"  That  is,  forget  the  origins  of 
the  war;  be  satisfied  that  Saddam  has 
been  deposed;  and  relish  the  ink-stained 
Iraqi  fingers  that  elected  a  free  govern- 
ment? But  every  day,  there  are  the 
deaths — of  Americans  yes,  but  even 
more  of  Iraqis,  who  are  paying  a  far 
higher  price  for  American  hubris. 

It's  a  price  the  government  does  not 
want  us  to  see.  There  is  no  accounting, 
as  in  other  wars,  of  Iraqi  dead.  Even  pho- 
tos of  the  coffins  of  the  American  dead 
had  to  be  forced  by  court  order  from  the 
Pentagon.  If  it  were  possible  for 
American  journalists  to  travel  openly  in 
Iraq,  it  does  not  appear  likely  that  the 
network  executives,  pressed  to  increase 
profits  and  mingle  news  and  entertain- 
ment, would  carry  their  disturbing,  illu- 
sion-breaking stories. 

Instead  we  have  our  own  shield  of 
Achilles.  On  it  those  purple  fingers  are 
raised  in  defiance;  the  architects  of  war 
receive  presidential  medals  and  are 
rewarded  with  high-level  appointments; 
the  election  results  of  November  2004 
are  touted  as  validation  for  a  "slam- 
dunk"  war;  and  a  Pentagon  commission 
exonerates  the  top  brass  as  enlisted  per- 
sonnel are  sentenced  to  the  brig  for  hav- 
ing tortured  and  abused  prisoners. 

David  Rieff  is  a  fidgety,  disenchanted 
journalist,  who  has  covered  this  coun- 
try's wars  for  the  last  1 5  years.  In  his  new 
book,  At  the  Point  of  a  Gun:  Democratic 
Dreams  and  Armed  Intervention  (Random 
House),  he  documents  his  gradual  disil- 
lusionment with  military  intervention  as 
a  tool  of  humanitarian  foreign  policy. 
No  pacifist,  he  admits  intervention 
would  have  been  justified  in  Rwanda  and 
perhaps  today  in  Darfur,  but  the  human 
costs  of  war  and  the  political  ineffective- 
ness of  military  intervention  have  led 
him  to  reject  the  use  of  force  for  idealis- 
tic ends. 

Like  the  late  Pope  John  Paul  II,  Rieff 


rejects  human  rights  wars,  and  would 
accept  only  efforts,  in  the  pope's  words, 
"to  disarm  the  aggressor"  in  situations 
"where  whole  populations  are  at  risk." 
That  is  a  standard  too  high  for  some,  like 
Michael  Ignatieff,  Jean  Bethke  Elshtain 
and  Thomas  Friedman,  who  favor  the 
use  of  force  for  the  sake  of  extending  the 
domain  of  liberty.  Certainly  it  is  a  far  too 
restrictive  norm  for  permissive  just-war 
thinkers,  like  George  Weigel  and  James 
Turner  Johnson,  who  are  ready  to  find  a 
just  cause  wherever  political  convenience 
directs. 

John  Paul  II,  who  in  1991  declared, 
"I  am  no  pacifist,"  understood  the  evil  of 
war.  That  is  why  he  preached  a  gospel  of 
peace.  As  he  wrote  in  Centesimus  Annus 
(1991)  and  never  tired  of  repeating,  war 
"destroys  the  lives  of  innocent  people, 
teaches  how  to  kill,  throws  into  upheaval 
even  the  lives  of  those  who  do  the  killing, 
and  leaves  behind  a  trail  of  resentment 
and  hatred,  thus  making  it  all  the  more 
difficult  to  find  a  just  solution  of  the  very 
problems  which  provoked  the  war." 

From  personal  suffering  John  Paul 
understood  war  is  part  of  the  culture  of 
death,  so  he  would  offer  only  the  slen- 
derest grounds  on  which  to  resort  to 
arms.  In  Evangelimn  Vitae  (1995),  more- 
over, he  identified  as  one  of  the  hopeful 
signs  of  the  times  "a  new  sensitivity  ever 
more  opposed  to  war  as  an  instrument 
for  the  resolution  of  conflicts  between 
peoples  and  increasingly  oriented  to 
finding  effective  but  'nonviolent'  means 
to  counter  the  armed  aggressor." 

John  Paul  would  have  been  attuned 
to  the  mournful  conclusion  of  Auden's 
poem.  There  the  poet  tells  us  of  the 
melancholy  effect  of  even  the  best 
attempts  to  ennoble  war: 

The  thin-lipped  armorer 

Hephaestus  hobbled  away; 
Thetis  of  the  shining  breasts 

Cried  out  in  dismay. 
At  what  the  God  has  wrought 

To  please  her  son,  the  strong 
Iron-hearted  and  man-slaying  Achilles 

Who  would  not  live  long. 

As  a  cardinal,  commenting  on  the 
2003  Persian  Gulf  war,  Pope  Benedict 
XVI  said,  "[Tjoday  we  should  be  asking 
ourselves  if  it  is  still  licit  to  admit  the 
very  existence  of  a  'just  war.'"  Given  the 


chaos,  death  and  suffering  unleashed  by 
the  war  that  one  partisan  promised 
would  be  "a  cakewalk,"  it  is  time  to  take 
seriously  Cardinal  Ratzinger's  question. 
Catholics,  other  Christians  and  all  men 
and  women  of  conscience  ought  to  ask 
whether  the  just  war  as  practiced  by 
nation-states  is  obsolete.  Does  just  war 
do  so  little  to  prevent  conflict,  limit  its 
destructiveness  and  save  the  lives  of  the 
innocent  that  it  ought  to  be  abandoned? 
Should  it  be  replaced,  in  exceptional 
circumstances,  by  something  akin  to 
international  policing — "just  polic- 
ing"— and  in  most  others  be  supplanted 
by  varieties  of  nonviolent  conflict  reso- 
lution? 

New  reforms  of  the  United 
Nations,  proposed  by  Kofi  Annan,  may 
augur  stricter  norms  for  the  use  of  force 
and  rules  for  humanitarian  interven- 
tions (see  America's  editorial  "Global 
Governance,"  5/16).  Let  us  pray  that 
world  leaders  will  approve  such  changes 
and  that  the  church  will  lead  the  way 
toward  a  less  violent  world  order.  For 
this  Memorial  Day,  the  chaos  that  is 
Iraq  shows  us  how  damaging  the  resort 
to  arms  can  be.  ^ 
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Film 


Once  More,  Without 

Feeling 

The  comic  story  is  not  funny;  the 
tragic  one  is  not  engaging. 


IT'S  HARD.  Reviews  of  Woody 
Allen's  new  films  generally  break 
into  two  categories:  The  master 
hasn't  lost  his  touch,  or  the  master  is 
in  decline.  Those  of  us  who  have  followed 
Allen's  career  closely  over  the  last  30 
years  and  consider  him  the  greatest 
American  filmmaker  of  the  post-studio 
generation  carry  an  overwhelming  bur- 
den. We  measure  his  new  films  against 
the  classics,  when  he  was  younger  and  so 
were  we.  We  want  desperately  to  praise 
each  new  installment  of  his  auteurial  oeu- 
vre.  We  strive  heroically  to  make 
allowances,  arguing  that  he  continues  to 
grow  and  experiment  with  new  forms, 
that  his  new  films  reference  his  older  ones 
and  Hollywood  genres,  that  he  has  sur- 
rendered the  jokes  of  his  early  films  for 
character  development  and  philosophic 
statement,  that  he  is  one  of  the  few  film- 
makers addressing  an  adult  audience  in  an 
age  of  blockbusters  and  computer-gener- 
ated mayhem  targeted  to  12 -year-olds. 
We  encourage  audiences  to  be  grateful 
that  he  is  still  trying  to  say  something. 

Yes,  it's  all  true,  but  it  still  makes  it 
difficult  to  review  a  Woody  Allen  film 
without  bringing  a  carload  of  baggage  to 
the  project.  Would  his  films  get  a  differ- 
ent reception  if  he  had  not  made  the  great 
ones,  like  "Crimes  and  Misdemeanors," 
"Manhattan"  or  "Hannah  and  Her 
Sisters,"  before  the  current  offering? 
What  if  this  were  a  film  by  someone  else? 
Is  it  possible  to  judge  a  new  Woody  Allen 
him  on  its  own  merits,  without  regret  for 
a  spent  talent  or  reverence  for  an  estab- 

richard  a.  blake,  s.J.,  is  professor  of  fine 
arts  and  co-director  of  the  film  studies  pro- 
gram at  Boston  College,  Mass. 


lished  master  of  the  medium?  As  I  say,  it's 
hard. 

Melinda  and  Melinda,  to  be  blunt, 
does  not  rank  high  as  a  film  by  Woody 
Allen  or  by  anybody  else.  Astonishing  as  it 
seems,  the  major  problem  lies  in  Allen's 
own  script.  He  returns  to  familiar  territo- 
ry, the  world  of  sophisticated 
Manhattanites  dwelling  on  the  fringes  of 
the  artistic  community.  They  are  young, 
insecure  strivers,  with  beautiful,  tastefully 
decorated  apartments  on  the  Upper  East 
Side,  with  uncertain  career  prospects  and 
no  children.  Although  they  are  young, 
they  speak  lines  more  appropriate  to  peo- 
ple of  Allen's  age.  His  dialogue  has  always 
provided  memorable  jokes,  but  in  this 
film,  the  characters  try  to  verbalize  mem- 
orable philosophic  insights  about  the 
meaning  of  life,  offering  gnomic  utter- 
ances rather  than  dialogue.  Cocktail  party 
chatter,  flirtations  and  arguments  alike 
seem  larded  with  "significant"  quotations, 
as  though  the  characters  had  written  out 
their  profoundest  thoughts  from 
Philosophy  101  and  delivered  them  with 
the  expectation  that  they  would  be  cited  in 
collections  of  memorable  screen  lines 
along  with  "We'll  always  have  Paris"  and 
"Frankly,  my  dear."  These  shallow  and 
supercilious  beautiful  people  on  the  screen 
mouth  their  ponderous  cliches  without 
creating  any  sense  of  self-satire;  they,  and 
more  to  the  point,  Allen  actually  seem  to 
believe  that  amid  the  convoluted  syntax 
they  are  saying  something  important. 

The  plot  itself  embodies  a  similar 
heavy  kind  of  philosophic  reflection. 
Over  dinner  in  a  posh  New  York  restau- 
rant, two  playwrights,  Sy  (Wallace 
Shawn),  a  comic  author,  and  Max  (Larry 
Pine),  a  writer  of  serious  drama,  debate 


the  relative  merits  of  their  respective 
media.  Their  conversation  is  laced  with 
pretentious  generalities  that  could  have 
been  lifted  from  a  celebrity  interview  on 
late-night  television.  They  challenge 
each  other  to  write  his  signature  kind  of 
play  using  the  same  material.  They 
imagine  a  distraught  young  woman 
named  Melinda  breaking  in  on  a  dinner 
party  hosted  by  one  of  her  old  classmates 
for  her  sophisticated  friends.  Her  arrival 
acts  as  the  catalyst  for  a  chain  reaction  of 
adulteries  and  betrayals.  Does  the  situa- 
tion provide  a  better  opportunity  for 
comedy  or  tragedy,  they  wonder?  In  the 
intertwined  twin  narratives  of  the  film, 
each  playwright  describes  his  own  devel- 
opment of  the  story.  Unfortunately,  the 
comic  story  is  not  funny,  and  the  tragic 
one  is  not  engaging.  At  times  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  recall  which  story  is  which.  In  the 
postmodern  world  that  Allen  tries  to  cre- 
ate in  this  film,  comedy  and  tragedy  are 
merely  meaningless  categories,  since  the 
universe  is  absurd  and  truth  subjective. 
We  can  almost  hear  the  author  in  the 
background  challenging  us  to  classify 
him  and  his  films  as  comic  or  serious. 
The  artistic  imagination  merely  rear- 
ranges the  pieces  to  fashion  a  coherent 
story,  which  can  be  either  funny  or  trag- 
ic or  both.  In  Allen's  script,  this  underly- 
ing idea  takes  precedence  over  the  dra- 
matic action. 

The  characters  in  both  stories  seem 
old  and  tired  beyond  their  years.  Like 
insecure  young  people,  they  strive  for 
recognition.  Two  are  actors  from 
Northwestern  University  trying  to  land 
better  parts  than  television  commercials; 
one  is  an  assistant  director  trying  to  raise 
money  for  her  own  independent  film; 
and  another  is  an  art  history  major  from 
Brandeis,  looking  for  a  job  in  a  gallery  as 
a  springboard  to  something  else.  Even 
though  they  still  upholster  their  egos 
with  college  achievements  as  the  high 
points  of  their  lives,  they  seem  quite 
secure  financially  and  live  in  duplexes 
scarcely  affordable  to  any  but  the  mar- 
quee names  of  the  New  York  artistic 
community.  Unlike  other  aspiring 
artists,  they  do  not  have  to  wait  on  tables 
to  pay  the  rent.  A  dentist  who  enters  the 
plot  for  a  brief  interlude  drives  a  Bentley 
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convertible  and  hosts  a  party  at  his 
Southampton  home,  which  is  lavish 
enough  to  provide  a  suitable  getaway  for 
Donald  Trump.  Some  of  the  characters 
seem  ready  to  destroy  their  future  with 
alcohol  and  prescription  drugs.  As 
upwardly  mobile  young  professionals, 
they  may  be  still  nurturing  their  ambi- 
tions for  the  future,  but  they  are  jaded  at 
the  same  time.  Allen  has  put  old  spirits  in 
young  bodies.  They  are  burnt-out  cases 
without  ever  having  burst  into  flame. 

Will  Ferrell  as  Hobie,  one  of  the 
unemployed  actors,  takes  on  the  role  of 
whining,  self-centered  bundle  of  insecuri- 
ties that  Allen  usually  plays  in  his  own  pic- 
tures. It  doesn't  work.  Ferrell's  physical 
size  works  against  the  fragilities  of  the 
character.  He  stammers  and  offers  witty 
asides  direcdy  into  the  camera,  as  Allen 
does  so  effectively,  but  he  cannot  disap- 
pear into  the  background  as  a  disengaged 
voice  the  way  Allen  does.  When  he  fails  as 
a  husband  and  an  adulterer,  it  is  not 
because  the  universe  is  stacked  against 
him;  it  is  simply  because  he  is  dumb,  and 
because  he  is  oblivious  to  everyone 
around  him.  His  cutting  comments  on  the 
other  characters  lack  conviction.  He  is  a 
ventriloquist's  dummy  speaking  Allen's 
words,  but  in  his  mouth  the  lines  are  more 
nasty  than  funny. 

The  cast,  including  Will  Ferrell,  gives 
the  film  its  best  shot  and  nearly  salvages 
the  script.  Radha  Mitchell  in  the  title  role 
shows  a  remarkable  versatility  as  she 
appears  in  both  stories.  She  can  be  self- 
destructive  while  unwittingly  destroying 
everyone  around  her,  and  as  the  focus 
switches,  she  becomes  everyone's  best 
friend,  fragile  but  fun.  Chloe  Sevigny 
plays  Laurel,  a  woman  of  independent 
wealth.  She  is  intelligent,  balanced  and 
compassionate  toward  her  alcoholic  actor 
husband  (Jonny  Lee  Miller),  but  after 
playing  a  piano  duet  with  Ellis  (Chiwetel 
Ejiofor),  she  proves  as  fickle  as  everyone 
else  in  her  circle. 

"Melinda  and  Melinda"  is  a  disap- 
pointment but  not  a  surprise.  For  years 
Woody  Allen  has  dismissed  reviewers  and 
critics  as  irrelevant  to  his  work.  He  has 
written  off  audiences — in  his  best  days  his 
films  were  rarely  box-office  hits;  now  they 
have  become  only  marginally  profitable — 
and  he  has  repeatedly  asserted  that  he 
works  only  for  himself.  He  has  put 
together  a  team  of  familiar  collaborators, 


who  follow  him  from  one  film  to  another. 
The  insulation  from  new,  outside  influ- 
ences has  served  well  in  the  past.  It  has 
allowed  Woody  Allen  to  create  intensely 
personal,  innovative  films.  At  this  point, 
however,  it  seems  that  the  long  isolation 
has  exacted  its  price,  as  was  inevitable.  He 
has  become  more  ruminative,  chewing 
over  his  key  ideas  and  theories  and  grow- 
ing further  away  from  engaging,  interest- 
ing people  and  plausible  situations.  In  the 


past  Allen  used  his  world  of  articulate  but 
troubled  Manhattanites  to  raise  key  ques- 
tions about  the  human  condition  in  this 
post-industrial  age.  With  "Melinda  and 
Melinda"  he  has  reversed  the  process, 
using  the  closed  Manhattan  world  of  peo- 
ple like  him  to  support  the  conclusions  he 
has  already  reached.  The  film  is  not  as 
much  a  drama  of  ideas  as  a  set  of  familiar 
ideas  in  a  dramatic  setting. 

Richard  A.  Blake 
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Cardinal  Walter  Kasper,  prefect  of  the 
Vatican's  Pontifical  Council  for 
Promoting  Christian  Unity,  was  well 
established  as  a  theologian  long  before 
being  made  a  bishop.  For  many  years  he 
was  on  the  faculty  of  the  University  of 
Tubingen,  where  his  colleagues  included 
Hans  Kiing.  His  present  book  is  a  collec- 
tion of  essays  on  ecumenism,  originally 
given  as  conferences.  Topics  include  the 
current  ecumenical  situation,  the  purpose 
of  dialogue,  communio  as  the  guiding  con- 
cept of  Catholic  ecumenical  theology,  the 
ecclesiology  of  sister  churches,  the  renew- 
al of  pneumatology,  the  joint  declaration 
on  justification,  the  Petrine  ministry  and 
contemporary  pluralism. 

If  the  ecumenical  climate  has 
changed  dramatically  since  the  Second 
Vatican  Council,  Kasper  is  enough  of  a 
realist  to  acknowledge  that  there  has 
been  no  major  progress  on  questions  of 
ecclesiology.  Core  differences  rest  in 
institutional  questions,  the  Petrine  min- 
istry for  the  Oriental  and  Orthodox 
churches  and  apostolic  succession  in  the 
episcopate  for  the  churches  of  the 
Reformation. 

The  chapter  on  the  Petrine  ministry 
is  quite  helpful.  Kasper  notes  that  in  an 
increasingly  globalized  world,  the  con- 
viction that  there  should  be  a  ministry  of 
unity  is  developing  ecumenically.  But 
that  ministry  cannot  simply  be  imposed 
on  other  churches  in  its  present  historical 
form.  Like  others,  he  calls  for  a  "reread- 
ing" (Ratzinger)  and  "re-reception" 
(Congar)  of  the  teachings  of  Vatican 
Council  I  and  Vatican  Council  II  in  light 
of  the  whole  history  of  the  church.  From 
this  perspective,  the  teachings  of  both 
councils  remain  incomplete.  Practical 
and  theological  questions  which  remain 
open  include  the  relations  between  pri- 
macy and  collegiality,  the  universal  and 


the  local  church,  the  interpretation  of  the 
pope's  jurisdiction  in  local  churches  and 
the  applicability  of  the  principle  of  sub- 
sidiarity, among  others.  In  other  words, 
there  is  considerable  room  for  reform. 

Kasper  is  also  very  helpful  in  address- 
ing the  difficult  question  of  relations  with 
the  Eastern  churches,  including  the  fil- 
ioque  clause,  the  future  of  the  Eastern 
Catholic  churches  and  the  problem  of  the 
autocephaly  of  the  Orthodox  national 
churches.  He  cites  Orthodox  theologian 
George  Florovsky  to  the  effect  that 
Orthodox  ecclesiology  is  still  in  a  pre- 
theological  stage.  The  Orthodox  have  no 
clear  consensus  about  the  ecclesial  and 
salvific  character  of  the  non-Orthodox 
churches  or  on  the  validity  of  their  bap- 
tism; nor  do  they  distinguish  between  full 
and  partial  communion,  so  important  for 
Catholic  ecumenical  theology.  So  con- 
siderable differences  remain.  Kasper  sug- 
gests interpreting  the  filioque  clause  about 
the  procession  of  the  Son,  added  to  the 
Western  creed  in  the  1 1th  century,  in  the 
context  of  the  common  creed  of  381, 
with  both  sides  renewing  their 
Trinitarian  theology.  If  Catholics  could 
emphasize  that  the  Spirit  principaliter 
emanates  from  the  Father  (monarchy), 
the  East  might  better  address  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  Son  and  the  Spirit, 
with  the  implication  of  a  relational 
Trinitarian  ontology  so  important  for  a 
«w/w//»/o-ecclesiology. 

A  chapter  on  the  Lutheran-Roman 
Catholic  Joint  Declaration  on  the  Doctrine 
of  Justification  gives  evidence  of  a  substan- 
tial consensus  on  the  issue  at  the  heart  of 
the  Reformation,  while  noting  that  it  is  a 
differentiated  consensus  that  leaves  room 
for  remaining  differences  in  language, 
accents  and  emphases.  Thus  it  honors  the 
Lutheran  emphasis  on  the  sovereignty  of 
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ment  as  being  in  an  interim  period,  a 
transitional  stage  that  may  last  some  time 
before  reaching  the  goal  of  full  commu- 
nion and  its  expression  in  intercommu- 
nion. Still,  his  new  book  is  rich  in  wisdom 
for  pursuing  Jesus'  call  "that  all  may  be 
one."  Thomas  P.  Rausch 


iend- 

ship  began  to  deteriorate.  Hemingway 
began  showing  signs  of  the  emotional 
instability  that  would  plague  him  his  entire 
life.  His  egocentric  insensitivity  to  friends 
was  exacerbated  by  his  almost  total  lack  of 
social  consciousness,  his  obsession  widi  the 
horrors  of  war  and  his  own  self-destructive 
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Council  1  and  Vatican  Council  11  in  light 
of  the  whole  history  df  the  church.  From 
this  perspective,  the  teachings  of  both 
councils  remain  incomplete.  Practical 
and  theological  questions  which  remain 
open  include  the  relations  between  pri- 
macy and  collegiality,  the  universal  and 
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grace,  while  at  the  same  time  respecting 
Trent's  concern  to  affirm  our  coopera- 
tion in  justification,  empowered  by  grace. 
Kasper  also  notes  that  many  Catholics 
and  Lutherans  today  no  longer  feel  the 
burden  of  sin  and  guilt  addressed  by  the 
16th-century  formulations,  suggesting  a 
need  to  translate  the  doctrine  into  more 
contemporary  language. 

He  notes  that  the  Congregation  for 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Faith's  declaration 
Dominus  lesus  (2000)  went  beyond  the 
council's  words  in  saying  that  the  church 
of  Christ  is  "fully"  realized  "only"  in  the 
Catholic  Church.  This  does  not  mean, 
however,  that  there  is  an  "ecclesial  vacu- 
um" outside  it.  The  Reformation  "eccle- 
sial communities"  don't  want  to  be 
churches  in  the  same  way  that  the 
Catholic  Church  understands  itself;  if  the 
statement  says  that  they  are  not  churches 
in  the  proper  sense,  they  certainly  are  in 
an  "improper  sense"  analogous  to  the 
Catholic  Church. 

Perhaps  the  best  chapter  in  That  They 
May  All  Be  One  is  the  final  one,  on  the 
church  and  contemporary  pluralism. 
Kasper  skillfully  traces  Christianity's  sta- 
tus as  a  state  church  from  the  time  of 
Constantine,  its  banishment  to  private  life 
with  modern  secularization,  the  contem- 
porary (postmodern)  rejection  of  univer- 
sal systems,  which  makes  even  the  claim 
to  possession  of  the  truth  seem  totalitari- 
an. In  such  a  world  the  church  can  no 
longer  declare  that  "error  has  no  rights," 
as  it  once  did.  Without  giving  up  its  claim 
to  the  truth,  it  must  recognize  that  truth 
does  not  exist  in  itself,  but  only  in  free 
human  subjects.  Thus  it  must  acknowl- 
edge and  defend  the  freedom  of  all,  and 
dialogue  for  cultures  and  religions 
becomes  essential  as  the  way  to  peace. 

As  a  theologian  who  is  also  a  cardinal 
of  the  Roman  Curia,  Kasper  shows  con- 
siderable ability  to  push  the  tradition  and 
at  the  same  time  to  interpret  some  of  its 
more  difficult  positions.  Nevertheless,  the 
present  book  is  not  as  challenging  as  his 
earlier  book.  Leadership  in  the  Church 
(2003).  He  sees  the  ecumenical  move- 
ment as  being  in  an  interim  period,  a 
transitional  stage  that  may  last  some  time 
before  reaching  the  goal  of  full  commu- 
nion and  its  expression  in  intercommu- 
nion. Still,  his  new  book  is  rich  in  wisdom 
for  pursuing  Jesus'  call  "that  all  may  be 
one."  Thomas  P.  Rausch 
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The  newest  book  from  Stephen  Koch,  the 
celebrated  author  of  Double  Lives:  Spies  and 
Writers  in  the  Secret  Soviet  War  Against  the 
West  and  777c  Modern  Library  Writers 
Workshop,  is  a  riveting  mix  of  biography 
and  history.  As  biographer,  Koch  writes  of 
Ernest  Hemingway  and  John  Dos  Passos, 
their  mercurial  friendship  in  the  1920's 
and  1930's,  and  ultimately  their  estrange- 
ment in  1937.  As  narrative  historian,  Koch 
explores  the  Spanish  Civil  War  and  entan- 
glements involving  Spanish  patriots,  fascist 
agitators,  international  idealists  and  Soviet 
communists. 

Koch  begins  The  Breaking  Point  by 
introducing  the  main  players.  John  Dos 
Passos,  known  as  Dos  to  his  friends,  was  a 
man  whose  devotion  to  friends  and  princi- 
ples was  motivated  by  his  belief  in  the  pos- 
sibility of  positive  social  and  political 
change.  In  1916,  while  visiting  Spain,  he 
met  Jose  Robles.  Robles  introduced  the 
innocent  American  to  "the  real  Spain," 
where  life  was  "one  vast  ritual."  The  two 
remained  steadfast  friends  throughout  the 
remaining  two  decades  of  Robles's  life. 

In  1918,  Dos  was  again  in  Europe,  but 
this  time  as  an  ambulance  driver  in  war- 
torn  Italy.  There  he  met  another  ambu- 
lance driver,  Ernest  Hemingway,  but  little 
is  known  of  that  first  encounter.  The  two 
met  again  in  the  early  1920's  in  the 
American  expatriate  society  of  Paris.  At 
that  point,  their  "friendship  just  took  off." 
Back  in  America,  throughout  the  1920's 
and  early  1930's,  the  two  writers  and  their 
families  frequently  visited  and  vacationed 
with  each  other. 

Not  long  after,  however,  the  friend- 
ship began  to  deteriorate.  Hemingway 
began  showing  signs  of  the  emotional 
instability  that  would  plague  him  his  entire 
life.  His  egocentric  insensitivity  to  friends 
was  exacerbated  by  his  almost  total  lack  of 
social  consciousness,  his  obsession  with  the 
horrors  of  war  and  his  own  self-destructive 
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medical  missions,  hospitals  and 
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glasses,  non-prescription  sun- 
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ken chain),  silverware,  dentures 
with  bits  of  gold  inlays,  and  hear- 
ing aids.  However,  the  following 
items  are  not  recyclable:  loose 
lenses,  cases,  contact  lenses  and 
broken  plastic  framed  glasses. 

For  Americans,  donations  to 
New  Eyes  for  the  Needy 

are  tax  deductible. 
Send  the  materials  to: 
New  Eyes  For  The  Needy,  Inc. 
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neuroses.  Especially  problematic  were 
Hemingway's  marital  infidelities  and  his 
abhorrence  of  anything  that  was  not  abso- 
lutely focused  on  his  own  interests. 

Significant  troubles  began  in  1935. 
Hemingway  became  more  obsessive  about 
his  writing  and  even  more  self-centered  in 
his  relationships.  Dos,  who  was  busy  with 
his  own  writing  and  therefore  inattentive 
to  Hemingway  during  one  visit  to  Key 
West,  was  either  incapable  of  understand- 
ing or  unwilling  to  defer  to  his  friend's  self- 
ishness. Small  incidents  accumulated  to  an 
intolerable  level,  at  least  in  Hemingway's 
mind,  and  I  lemingway  began  to  lash  out  at 
his  baffled  friend.  Hemingway's  annoy- 
ance found  its  poisonous  way  into  To  Have 
and  Have  Not,  a  substandard  roman  a  clef 
in  which  Hemingway  projected  his  hostili- 
ty into  the  Dos-surrogate  character, 
Richard  Gordon. 

The  ultimate  breaking  point,  however, 
came  in  1937,  during  the  Spanish  Civil 
War.  Hemingway  and  Dos  were  in  Spain 
at  the  time,  when  Jose  Robles — a  patriot  in 
the  leftist  Popular  Front — disappeared 
under  mysterious  circumstances.  The 
Spanish  Civil  War  was  a  crucible  for  many 
American  artists  who  were  drawn,  like 
moths  to  flames,  to  international  political 
involvement.  Soviet  Communists  had 
deceived  nearly  an  entire  world  into  believ- 
ing that  support  for  die  Popular  Front  (and 
Communism)  was  noble  resistance  to  the 
threat  of  European  fascism.  Hemingway 
and  Dos,  in  fact,  were,  at  least  for  a  time, 
completely  drawn  into  Stalin's  deception. 
The  two  writers  even  became  key  players 
in  producing  the  Stalinist  propaganda  film 
"The  Spanish  Earth." 

The  Hemingway-Dos  relationship 
finally  reached  its  endgame,  and  volatile 
Hemingway,  adroitly  manipulated  by 
Communist  operatives  eager  to  demoral- 
ize Dos  Passos,  whom  they  then  viewed  as 
irrelevant,  committed  a  coup  de  grace.  On 
April  22,  1937,  at  a  fiesta  celebrating  inter- 
national brigade  involvement  in  the  war, 
Hemingway — as  if  on  cue  from 
Stalinists — told  Dos  what  he  had  heard 
about  Jose  Robles.  As  Koch  puts  it, 
1  lemingway  "was  glowing  with  confidence 
and  cruelty,  cutting  into  Dos  Passos  with 
the  'news'"  that  Robles  "had  been  shot  as  a 
proven  fascist  collaborator,  a  renegade,  a 
dirty  spy,  a  betrayer  of  his  friends."  Dos 
was  devastated. 

The  remaining  100  pages  of  The 


Breaking  Point  examine  the  pathetic 
denouement  of  the  two  writers'  relation- 
ship, the  different  qualities  of  each  one's 
works  and  the  progress  of  their  careers. 

It  is  essential  to  remember  that  most  of 
what  was  said  about  Robles  on  April  22, 
1937,  was  a  sadistic  lie  unaccountably  per- 
petrated on  Dos  by  a  gullible  Stalinist 
stooge  named  Hemingway.  Yes,  the  patri- 
otic Robles  had  been  murdered,  but  at  the 
hands  of  individuals  never  identified, 
under  circumstances  never  documented. 
His  murder  remains  an  important  mystery. 

There  are  mysteries,  likewise,  in 
Koch's  text  itself.  He  does  not  explain,  for 
example,  why  Hemingway  came  to  despise 
Dos  (who  would  for  the  rest  of  his  life 
mourn  both  the  mysterious  death  of 
Robles  and  the  loss  of  his  friendship  with 
Hemingway).  Also,  Koch  does  not  explain 
how  and  why  Hemingway  was  so  easily 
manipulated  by  Stalinist  political  forces 
that  were  far  beyond  his  understanding  or 
interest.  Finally,  Koch  does  not  explore  the 
ways  in  which  Dos  may  have  either  delib- 
erately or  unwittingly  exacerbated  the  ten- 
sions that  resulted  in  the  1937  crisis. 

Despite  these  and  other  shortcomings, 
The  Breaking  Point  is  a  well-documented 
and  nicely  annotated  book  that  offers 
intriguing  perspectives  on  two  fascinating 
personalities.  Koch's  insights  alone  make 
the  book  worthwhile.  Additionally,  he 
offers  an  important  look  at  the  ways  poli- 
tics and  artists — for  better  or  worse — 
became  intertwined  in  the  1930's.  In  the 
turmoil  of  2005,  that  may  be  the  book's 
most  important  and  relevant  perspective. 

Tim  Davis 
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This  capacious,  impressive,  often  enjoy- 
able book  takes  as  its  point  of  departure 
the  late  19th-century  orchestral  cultures 
of  New  York  and  Boston,  assembling  a 
story      for      which      the  author's 


Understanding  Toscanini  and  Wagner 
Nights  well  prepared  him.  This  focus  is 
understandable,  since  Joseph  Horowitz 
did  his  very  first  writing  about  classical 
music  in  The  New  York  Times  review 
pages.  But  the  title  of  this  book  promises 
something  far  broader. 

Does  the  active  and  enlightened 
Moravian  musical  culture  of  18th-  and 
19th-century  America  somehow  not 
count?  Or  do  the  vital  concert  activities  of 
colonial  Philadelphia  and  Charleston 
hold  no  interest  for  the  author?  Gallic 
opera  in  New  Orleans  was  much  patron- 
ized by  African-Americans  and  helped 
engender  musical  styles  that  became  rags, 
blues  and  jazz,  whose  offshoots  would 
soon  amaze  the  whole  Western  world. 
That  alone  gives  New  Orleans  classical 
music  a  global  cultural  importance  that 
could  even  be  said  to  dwarf  the  tale  of  a 
few  cities  that  Horowitz  relates.  But  New 
Orleans  gets  a  single  paragraph,  and  there 
is  a  subsection  toward  the  back  of  the 
book  about  "the  jazz  threat."  For  100 
years,  major  European  composers  have 
pointed  out  that  the  major  contribution  of 
the  United  States  to  international  music 
came  out  of  provincial  poverty  that  was 
predominantly  African-American. 

Relatively  few  people  heard  the 
famous  orchestras  and  opera  companies, 
compared  with  the  great  masses  of  people 
who  once  flocked  to  free  concerts  by 
municipal  organists  in  other  large 
American  cities,  where  they  were  hearing 
the  latest  works  of  Wagner, 
Humperdinck  or  Saint-Saens.  But 
nobody  will  learn  that  from  this  book. 

That  great  segments  of  the  popula- 
tion, even  in  New  York  and  Boston, 
received  their  main  exposure  to  classical 
music  in  church  seems  to  escape — or  sim- 
ply not  to  interest — the  author.  Even  if 
we  limit  our  interest  to  concert  life,  we 
ought  to  be  alert  to  what  was  actually 
heard,  rather  than  what  we  spotlight  out 
of  habit.  When  the  fascinating  German- 
Jewish  Leopold  Damrosch  arrives  in  New 
York,  we  are  naturally  interested  to  read 
of  his  organizing  a  performance  of 
Handel's  "Messiah"  in  1874,  but  we 
might  also  like  to  take  into  account  its 
performance  in  Trinity  Church,  on  Wall 
Street,  as  early  as  1770;  doing  so  might 
help  to  put  the  work  in  its  actual  local 
context. 

Anyone  interested  in  American  cul- 
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tural  history  will  find  Horowitz's  gener- 
al arguments  about  his  favorite  aspects  of 
the  subject  compelling,  and  the  book  is 
worth  sticking  with.  The  author  has  pro- 
vided plenty  of  data  from  which  readers 
can  draw  their  own  conclusions  about 
subjects  that  he  treats  (though  it  is  occa- 
sionally difficult,  without  access  to  cited 
documents,  to  know  whether  a  point 
made  comes  from  the  documents  or  is  a 
formulation  of  his  own). 

Here  is  an  example  of  history  that 
startles  and  lends  credence  to  talk  of 
decline  in  operatic  life.  On  Christmas 
Day  1909,  Oscar  Hammerstein's 
Manhattan  Opera  presented  "Tosca" 
and  "Tales  of  Hoffmann"  in  New  York, 
"Faust"  and  "Aida"  in  Philadelphia,  "Le 
Jongleur  de  Notre  Dame,"  "Cavalleria 
Rusticana"  and  "Pagliacci"  in 
Pittsburgh,  and  "Mignon"  and  "Le 
Caid"  in  Montreal! 

It  is  fun  to  learn  that  it  was  Olga 
Samaroff  (born  Lucy  Hickenlooper  in 
Texas)  who  convinced  the  London- 
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INSPIRING,  DYNAMIC  PREACHING.  Parish  mis- 
sions, faculty  in-service,  retreats  for  religious. 
Web  site:  www.sabbathretreats.org. 

Positions 

CAMPUS  MINSTER.  Newman  Catholic  Center, 
Eastern  Illinois  University,  Charleston  (Diocese 
of  Springfield  in  Illinois)  has  an  opening  for  a  full- 
time  CM.  The  CM  would  work  collaboratively 
with  the  campus  ministry  staff,  students,  faculty; 
and  administration  areas  of  focus  are  evangeliza- 
tion, social  justice,  Christian  and  voluntary  ser- 
vice. The  person  must  be  willing  to  work  a  flexi- 
ble schedule  with  weekend  and  evening  minisny. 
It  is  a  12 -month  contract,  and  the  position  will 
begin  on  Aug.  1,  2005.  Requirements:  Catholic 
lay  women  and  minorities  are  encouraged  to 
apply.  Must  have  a  master's  degree  in  theology  or 
a  related  field  of  study.  No  experience  necessary. 
Good  benefits.  Pay  is  $28,000.  Application 
Process:  Submit  resume  to:  Roy  Lanham, 
Director  of  Campus  Ministry,  Newman  Catholic 
Center,  500  Roosevelt  Avenue,  Charleston,  IL 
61920.  Ph:  (217)  348-0188.  Deadline  for  applica- 
tion is  June  15,  2005  or  until  position  is  filled. 

DEVELOPMENT  COORDINATOR.  Catholic 
Network  of  Volunteer  Service,  a  membership 


born,  Oxford-educated  Leopold 
Stokowski  to  adopt  a  more  or  less  Polish 
accent  and  to  claim  Polish  birth  when  he 
was  equally  Irish,  Scottish  and  English; 
or  to  learn  that  Stokowski,  soon  after 
resigning  his  post  as  organist  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  on  Park  Avenue  in  New 
York,  was  named  conductor  of  the 
Cincinnati  Symphony  only  five  days 
after  he  conducted  a  symphony  concert 
for  the  first  time.  That  debut  had  been 
arranged  for  him  by  Samaroff,  and  it 
seems  only  right  and  just  that  these  two 
operators  were  to  marry  and  continue 
their  wily  and  inexorable  climb  together. 

What  many  readers  will  find  most 
satisfying  is  Horowitz's  diagnosis  of  what 
he  calls  the  "fall"  of  America's  classical 
music.  He  attributes  this  to  cults  of  per- 
sonality and  ill-begotten  marketing.  It  is 
hard  to  disagree  with  him  on  his  gloomy 
conclusions  and  predictions — unless, 
that  is,  we  lay  out  the  boundaries  of 
worthwhile  serious  music  more  broadly 
and  generously  than  this  book  does.  If 

organization  of  faith-based  volunteer  programs, 
seeks  to  fill  new  position  of  full-time 
Development  Coordinator  to  conduct  grant  writ- 
ing, direct-mail  appeals,  donor  cultivation  and 
special  events.  Minimum  three  years  direct  expe- 
rience in  nonprofit  development/fundraising  and 
proven  track  record  of  meeting  financial  goals  are 
required.  Salary:  low  40's  to  low  50's  (commensu- 
rate with  experience)  with  excellent  benefits. 
Bachelor's  degree  required;  master's  preferred. 
Proven  aptitude  with  MS  Office  and  fundraising 
software  (e.g.,  Results  Plus).  Start  date:  early  sum- 
mer 2005.  To  apply,  send:  cover  letter,  resume, 
contact  info  for  three  references,  1-2  page  writing 
sample  and  salary  requirements  to 
jlindsay@cnvs.org  or  by  mail  to:  C.N.V.S.,  6930 
Carroll  Avenue,  Suite  506,  Takoma  Park,  MD 
20912.  No  phone  calls  please.  EOE. 
www.cnvs.org 

DIRECTOR  OF  CHRISTIAN  FORMATION.  Vibrant 
community  of  3,500+  families,  staffed  by  the 
Oblates  of  Saint  Francis  de  Sales,  seeks  Director 
for  Christian  Formation  program.  Position 
requires  lead  role  for  sacramental  prep,  R.C.I.A. 
and  adult  formation.  Guide,  mentor  and  support 
coordinators  of  elementary,  junior  high  and 
senior  high  programs.  Requirements:  master's 
degree  in  religious  education  or  related  field. 
Minimum  three  years  experience  in  faith  forma- 
tion  with  some  administrative  experience.  Ability 
to  coordinate  and  support  numerous  volunteers. 
Spanish  is  a  plus.  Competitive  salary  and  benefits. 
Anticipated  starting  date  would  be  Aug.  1,  2005. 
Send  resume  to:  Search  Committee,  St.  John 
Neumann  Catholic  Church,  11900  Lawyers 
Road,  Reston,  VA  20191;  e-mail:  Tmurphy@sain- 


we  do  that,  we  may  find  our  cavils  about 
the  "fall"  symmetrical  with  our  reserva- 
tions about  the  "rise."  We  may  discover 
that  we  need  not  be  so  pessimistic  about 
the  future  as  is  our  author,  who  can  actu- 
ally say  that  at  the  death  of  Anton  Seidl 
in  1898,  "New  York  was  now  musically 
leaderless."  This  would  doubtless  have 
come  as  a  great  surprise  to  the  many 
thousands  of  New  Yorkers  whose  life  in 
classical  music  was  not  entirely  depen- 
dent on  the  work  of  one  man  working  for 
institutions  bankrolled  by  the  colossally 
rich  magnates. 

The  great  Dvorak,  who  notoriously 
loved  things  American,  refused  ever  to  set 
foot  in  a  Metropolitan  Opera  where  the 
socially  omnipotent  Mrs.  Vanderbilt 
arrived  precisely  at  9  p.m.,  received  guests 
in  her  box  and  its  adjoining  parlor,  and 
conspicuously  left  in  great  state  just  before 
the  last  act  began.  We  may  be  just  as 
cranky  in  choosing  what  sort  of  limitations 
on  our  understanding  of  classical  music 
culture  we  will  accede  to.     Roger  Evans 


tjn.org. 

DO  YOU  HAVE  particular  knowledge  of  ecumeni- 
cal, Jewish  and  interreligious  dialogues  which  are 
presently  underway?  Are  you  experienced  in  rep- 
resenting the  Catholic  Church  in  ecumenical, 
Jewish  and  interreligious  dialogues?  If  so,  you  just 
might  be  interested  in  this  extraordinary  opportu- 
nity to  serve  the  bishops  of  the  United  States  in 
the  implementation  of  the  church's  commitments  i 
to  ecumenical  and  interreligious  dialogue  as 
expressed  in  documents  of  the  magisterium  from  I 
Vatican  II  to  the  present  moment. 
EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR— SECRETARIAT  ! 
FOR  ECUMENICAL  AND  INTERRELI- 
GIOUS   AFFMRS.    The    United  States 
Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops  is  seeking  quali- 
fied candidates  for  the  position  of  Executive  ; 
Director,    Secretariat    for   Ecumenical  and 
Interreligious  Affairs.    The  Executive  Director 
directs  a  staff  of  seven  in  managing  the  work  of  the  ; 
secretariat  in  its  primary  responsibility  to  provide 
staff  support,  in  accordance  with  the  conference's 
objectives,  for  the  Committee  on  Ecumenical  and 
Interreligious  Affairs  and  its  Subcommittee  on  | 
Interreligious  Dialogue.  The  Executive  Director 
oversees  ecumenical,  interreligious  and  Jewish 
dialogues  and  contacts;  assists  and  coordinates  the  i 
dialogue  commissions,  engaging  bishops,  theolo-  j 
gians  and  other  experts  to  work  collaboratively; 
monitors  the  ecumenical,  interreligious  and  i 
Catholic-Jewish  environment;  oversees  arrange-  : 
ments  for  schedules,  topics,  agendas,  etc.  for  i 
meetings  with  non-Catholic  religious  bodies; 
cooperates  with  and  provides  advice  when  con-  j 
tacted  by  the  Holy  See,  diocesan  bishops,  ecu-  j 
menical  officers  and  other  diocesan  personnel,  as  j 
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well  as  representatives  of  other  episcopal  con- 
ferences; plans  national  programs;  prepares 
drafts,  papers,  speeches  for  conference  ecu- 
menical and  interreligious  business,  as  well  as 
addresses  and  papers  for  national,  regional  and 
diocesan  groups;  prepares  and  oversees  the  sec- 
retariat budget,  priorities  and  plans. 

Qualified  candidates  are  practicing  Roman 
Catholics  in  good  standing  who  possess  a  doc- 
toral degree  or  equivalent  in  theology  with  an 
ecclesiological  and/or  ecumenical  specializa- 
tion. The  successful  candidate  will  have  at  least 
10  years  of  directly  related  professional  experi- 
ence, including  special  formation  in  the  teach- 
ing, historv  and  structure  of  the  Catholic- 
Church;  and  particular  knowledge  of  ecumeni- 
cal, Jewish  and  interreligious  dialogues  that  are 
presently  underway.  Latin,  Italian  and  Spanish 
are  desirable.  Computer  skills  using  word  pro- 
cessing, e-mail  and  Internet  required. 

Clergy /religious  candidates  and  diocesan 
lay  employees  must  provide  written  approval 
from  their  diocesan  bishop  or  religious  superi- 
or before  an  application  can  be  considered. 
Competitive  salary  and  excellent  benefits 
including  relocation  assistance.  Qualified  appli- 
cants should  submit  a  letter  of  introduction  and 
resume  w  ith  appropriate  approvals  by  June  20, 
2005  to:  Linda  Hunt,  Director,  Human 
Resources,  U.S.C.C.B.  (SEIA),  3211  Fourth 
Street,  N.E.,  Washington,  DC  20017-1194; 
Fax  (202)  541-3412;  e-mail: 
resumes@usccb.org. 

PASTORAL  ASSOCIATE/C.R.E.  The  Church  of 
St.  Thomas  More,  located  in  Convent  Station, 
Morris  County,  N.J.,  seeks  an  "enthusiastic" 
Pastoral  Associate/C.R.E.  Ministries  to 
include:  pastoral  outreach,  coordinator  of 
sacramental  programs,  R.C.I.A.  and  religious 
education  (grades  K-10).  Computer  literacy  a 
must.  Position  available  immediately.  If  inter- 
ested, please  send  resume  with  cover  letter 
listing  references  to  Rev.  Arthur  J.  Colaiacovo, 
Pastor:  Fax:  (973)  267-4425;  e-mail: 
father@churchofstthomasmore.org. 

SECRETARY  FOR  COMMUNICATIONS,  Jesuit 
Conference.  The  Secretary  for 
Communications  directs  the  office  of  communi- 
cations for  the  Jesuit  Conference  (J.C.),  the 
national  office  of  the  Jesuits  of  the  United 
States.  The  office  is  responsible  for  publishing 
the  National  Jesuit  News  and  In  All  Things,  as 
well  as  maintaining  the  J.  C.  Web  site 
(www.jesuit.org).  The  Secretary  is  a  member  of 
the  Jesuit  Conference  cabinet  and  responsible 
for  overseeing  and  implementing  a  national 
communications  plan.  Candidates  for  the  posi- 
tion should  have  at  least  five  years'  experience 
and  professional  training  in  communications.  A 
more  complete  job  description  is  available  on 
the  J.C.  Web  site.  Competitive  salary  and  ben- 


efits are  offered.  Please  submit  a  letter  of  inter- 
est and  resume  to:  Thomas  Gaunt,  S.J.,  Jesuit 
Conference,  1616  P  Street,  N.W.,  Suite  #300, 
Washington,  DC  20036;  E-mail:  communica- 
tions@jesuit.org:  Fax:  (202)  328-9212  by  June 
17,2005. 

SYSTEMATICS      THEOLOGY  PROFESSOR. 

Washington  Theological  Union,  a  Roman 
Catholic  graduate  school  of  theology  and  min- 
istry, announces  a  full-time  position  in  the  field 
of  systematic  theology  beginning  fall  2006. 
Applicant  should  be  someone  well  versed  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  tradition,  possess  a  doctorate 
in  systematic  or  historical  theology  and"  be  able 
to  teach  graduate  courses  to  graduate  students 
preparing  tor  ordained  and  lay  ministry. 
Preference  given  to  applicants  with  demonstrat- 
ed excellence  in  teaching;  rank  and  duration  are 
open.  Send  letter  of  application  and  curriculum 
vitae  to:  Dean's  Office,  Washington 
Theological  Union,  6896  Laurel  St.,  N.W., 
Washington,  DC  20012.  Application  deadline: 
Sept.  15,  2005;  e-mail:  korba@wtu.edu;  Web 
site:  www.wm.edu. 
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ILLUMINATED  PRAYER  WORKSHOP,  June  25- 
30,  2005.  Spend  a  week  learning  manuscript 
illumination,  an  art  form  of  the  Middle  Ages 
with  renewed  interest  as  used  in  the  St.  John's 
Bible.  Learn  illumination  and  calligraphy  tech- 
niques including  grinding  pigments,  laying 
gold,  and  letterforms.  Then  utilize  these  skills 
to  create  an  illuminated  prayer  suitable  for 
framing.  No  experience  required.  Instructors: 
Jed  Gibbons  and  Harvest  Crittenden. 
PriestField  Pastoral  Center,  Kearneysville,  WV 
(75  miles  from  Washington,  D.C.,  or 
Baltimore).  Workshop  $595,  accommodations 
S450. 

Wills 

Please  remember  America  in  your  will.  Our 
legal  title  is:  America  Press  Inc.,  106  West  56th 
Street,  New  York,  NT  10019. 

AMERICA  CLASSIFIED.  Classified  advertisements  are 
accepted  for  publication  in  either  the  print  version  of 
America  or  at  our  Web  site:  http://-u-ird-.au/crica- 
magazine.org/notices.cfin.  Ten-word  minimum. 
Rates  are  pa~  word/pa-  issue.  1-5  times:  $1.32;  6-11 
times:  $1.21;  12-23  times:  $1.16;  24-41  times: 
$1.10;  42  times  or  more:  $1.05.  You  may  combine 
print  and  Web  ad  insertions  to  take  advantage  of  our 
frequency  discounts.  Ads  may  be  submitted  by  e-mail 
to:  ads@mnericamagazine.org;  by  fax  to  (928)  222- 
2101;  by  postal  mail  to:  Classified  Department, 
America,  106  West  56th  St.,  New  York,  NY 
10019.  We  do  not  accept  ad  copy  ova-  the  phone. 
MasterCard  and  I  Isa  accepted.  For  more  information 
call:  (212)  515-0102. 
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seas surface  postage.  For  overseas  airmail  delivery,  please  call  for  rates.  Postmaster:  Send  address  changes  to  America.  106  West  56th 
St.  New  York,  NY  10019.  Printed  in  the  U.S.A. 


Real  Heroes 

The  "Without  Guile"  cartoon  by 
Harley  Schwadron,  "How  come  there 
aren't  any  peace  heroes?"  (4/25)  ought 
to  be  made  available  on  T-shirts  and 
sweatshirts.  I'd  buy  one. 

Phyllis  Karr 
Barnes,  Wis. 

Jesus  Forgives 

I  had  never  read  an  issue  of  America 
before  the  one  that  I  just  received  in  the 
mail.  I  subscribe  to  so  many  magazines 
I  wasn't  sure  if  I  could  take  on  another, 
but  the  review  of  "The  Last  Days  of 
Judas  Iscariot,"  by  James  T.  Keane,  S.J., 
(5/2)  helped  to  change  my  mind. 

I  was  fortunate  enough  to  see  a  pre- 
view at  the  Public  Theater  in  February 
and,  though  I  think  the  show  has  its 
weaknesses,  I  enjoyed  it  a  lot.  I  was  very 
disappointed  with  the  reviews  I  read  in 
a  lot  of  the  New  York  media.  I  thought 
many  of  them  missed  the  point.  Finally, 
in  "With  God  on  His  Side,"  I  found  a 
point  of  view  with  which  I  could  basi- 
cally agree. 

Overall,  I  think  the  play  is  wonder- 
ful. It  runs  a  little  long  (I  could  have 
done  without  Freud  and  even  Mother 
Teresa),  but  I  liked  the  structure  and 
was  fascinated  by  Judas — how  we  can 
choose  to  reject  Jesus'  forgiveness.  For 
the  most  part,  I  thought  the  perfor- 
mances were  fantastic.  The  washing  of 
the  feet  was  one  of  the  best  moments 
I've  seen  on  stage  recently. 

In  any  case,  I  felt  compelled  to 
write  and  let  you  know  that  I'm  glad  to 
have  joined  you  as  a  subscriber.  I  am  a 
product  of  a  Jesuit  education  and  have 
found  that  this  issue  reminded  me  of  all 
I  loved  about  that  experience.  I  look 
forward  to  future  issues. 

Timothy  R.  Haugh 
Eastchester,  N.Y. 

Wearing  Down 

A  letter  writer  (5/2)  mentioned  that 
there  is  a  crisis  for  men  in  the  Catholic 
Church  "so  large  it's  like  the  elephant 
in  the  sacristy."  I  would  speculate  what 
he  was  referring  to  could  be  found  a 
few  pages  back,  in  Joseph  Claude 
Harris's  "The  Disturbing  Trends 
Behind  Parish  Closings"  (5/2).  Mr. 
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Harris  discusses  parish  closings  contin- 
gent upon  the  declining  number  of 
priests  and  the  hesitancy  of  bishops  to 
appoint  lay  pastoral  administrators  in 
priestless  parishes  while  naming  priests 
as  sacramental  moderators. 

Where  I  live,  young  priests  are 
indeed  doing  "double  duty"  as  a  result 
of  the  numbers  crunch.  One  priest  now 
rides  circuit  for  five  parishes,  pastor  to 
them  all.  Tension  and  burnout  have 
resulted,  and  some  promising  priests 
have  left  their  collars  behind  in  favor  of 
sanity.  Women  religious  who  have 
served  for  decades  are  wearing  down, 
too.  The  frustration  and  anger  I  have 
seen  might  be  shared  by  those  willing 
and  able  to  serve  as  lay  ecclesial  minis- 
ters and  parish  leaders,  only  to  linger  on 
the  sidelines  and  watch  their  pastors 
and  others  grind  to  a  halt  under  the 
load. 

Paul  C.  Stokell 
Pewee  Valley,  Ky. 

Transparency 

I  write  in  regard  to  the  article  of  Russell 
Shaw,  "Is  This  Transparency?"  (5/16), 
in  which  he  impugns  the  "transparen- 
cy" of  the  bishops  of  the  United  States 
vis-a-vis  the  decision  concerning  the 
advisability  of  having  a  plenary  council 
for  the  church  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Shaw's  view  of  the  decision 
ascribes  a  sinister  motive  to  the  bish- 
ops and  to  the  process  they  used  to 
arrive  at  the  determination  not  to  con- 
vene a  plenary  council  at  this  time. 
The  issue  for  Mr.  Shaw  seems  to  be 
his  mistaken  perception  of  a  trend  by 
the  bishops  to  operate  in  some  kind  of 
clandestine  secrecy. 

Had  Mr.  Shaw  desired  more  infor- 
mation about  the  process  used  in  the 
June  2004  Special  Assembly  of 
Bishops,  it  would  have  been  readily 
available  to  him  through  the  offices  of 
the  bishops'  conference  or  from  me  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  looking 
into  the  advisability  of  calling  a  ple- 
nary council.  I'm  surprised  that  Mr. 
Shaw,  as  a  long-time  journalist,  didn't 
bother  to  contact  those  he  criticizes  in 
his  story. 

I  can  assure  you  that  there  was 
nothing  secret  about  the  process  by 


which  the  bishops  deliberated  on 
issues  of  serious  pastoral  concern  or 
how  it  became  clear  that  neither  a  ple- 
nary council  nor  even  a  regional  synod 
seemed  timely. 

Apparently  Mr.  Shaw  believes  the 
bishops  have  no  right  to  take  time  to 
pray,  reflect  and  dialogue  among 
themselves  in  order  to  determine  how 
best  they  should  provide  pastoral  lead- 
ership for  the  church  in  the  United 
States.  Employing  the  template  of  sus- 
picion, he  has  consistently  criticized 
the  approach  taken  by  the  bishops  in 
recent  years,  while  he  has  not  sought 
to  dialogue  about  his  concerns.  There 
was  nothing  sinister  about  last  spring's 
special  assembly.  Mr.  Shaw,  who  has 
covered  Catholic  news  for  years  and 
who  worked  for  a  time  in  the 
N.C.C.B./U.S.C.C,  must  know  that  it 
has  been  the  custom  of  the  United 
States  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops 
to  conduct  a  special  assembly  every 
three  years  as  a  time  of  special  prayer 
and  reflection.  Because  of  the  nature 
of  these  special  assemblies,  they  are 
not  conducted  before  the  public  media 
in  the  manner  of  business  as  usual. 

It  is  neither  fair  nor  professional 
for  Russell  Shaw  to  engender  suspi- 
cion by  attributing  sinister  motives 
where  none  exist. 

(Most  Rev.)  Daniel  M.  Buechlein,  O.S.B. 

Archbishop  of  Indianapolis 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Look  Gently 

Thank  you  for  helping  me  to  transcend 
the  gloom  and  look  gently  at  the  mys- 
tery VWe  Had  Hoped,"  5/23).  Once 
again  the  wisdom  of  Ignatian  spirituality 
touches  the  heart  of  our  experience. 
Peace  to  you.  With  gratitude  and 
prayer. 

Mary  Luke  Baldwin,  S.S.N.D. 

Elm  Grove,  Wis. 

Great  Job 

Thomas  J.  Reese,  S.J.,  did  a  great  job  at 
America,  but  more  than  that,  he  is  a 
great  priest. 

William  Donohue 
President,  Catholic  League  for 
Religious  and  Civil  Rights 
New  York,  N.Y. 


Knotty  Issues 

A  classic  shot  in  the  foot!  In  an  effort 
to  exert  complete  control  over  the 
minds  and  thoughts  of  the  faithful,  a 
pullback  has  been  forced  on  the  one 
magazine  sure  to  give  a  calm,  reasoned 
presentation  of  a  knotty  issue  ("We 
Had  Hoped,"  5/23).  Now  only  those 
who  don't  find  themselves  in  the  deli- 
cate position  of  the  Society  of  Jesus 
are  free  to  have  at  it.  Expect  strident 
declarations  filled  with  animus  and 
disdain.  The  "nice  guys"  no  longer 
patrol  the  block. 

Betty  Coonan 
Twin  Oaks,  Mo. 

Safe  Space 

While  I  was  in  the  Peace  Corps  in 
Ecuador,  my  Aunt  Bernadette 
Hardesty  subscribed  me  to  America, 
which  you  all  managed  to  deliver 
more  regularly  than  the  federal  gov- 
ernment sent  us  Newsweek.  I  fell  in 
love  with  America  then,  and  just 
wanted  to  thank  you  for  your  excellent 
work  there.  You  gave  a  safe  space  to 
all  Catholics,  letting  us  know  that  it  is 
our  sacred  responsibility  to  think  criti- 
cally and  examine  our  moral  choices 
with  logic  and  rigor  as  well  as  faith. 
You  should  be  proud. 

Jessica  Hardesty 
Durham,  N.C. 

Dismay 

I  am  both  distressed  and  saddened  to 
learn  of  the  resignation  from  America 
magazine  of  Thomas  J.  Reese,  S.J., 
and  what  I  understand  to  be  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  this.  The 
news  has  been  received  with  great  dis- 
may here  in  Australia  by  Catholics  and 
by  many  in  the  secular  press  too. 
Please  be  assured  that  I  have  always 
found  your  columns  and  news  inter- 
views to  be  considered  and  generous 
in  both  content  and  delivery. 

Mareelle  Mogg 
Editor,  Eureka  Street 
Richmond,  Victoria,  Australia 

Catholic  Quest 

First  of  all,  let  me  say  that  I  am  quite 
distressed  by  the  departure  of  Thomas 
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J.  Reese,  S.J.,  from  America  and  must 
say  that  he  has  done  a  tremendous  job 
in  making  the  magazine  a  prime  forum 
for  how  we  pursue  our  Catholic  quest 
for  truth,  goodness  and  beauty.  I  am 
very  saddened  that  he  is  leaving  the 
magazine. 

Robert  Mickens 
The  Tablet 
London,  England 

Greater  Christian  Church 

I  was  stunned  to  read  the  article  in  The 
New  York  Times  about  the  departure  of 
Thomas  J.  Reese,  S.J.  In  addition  to 
many  Roman  Catholics,  there  are  legions 
of  non-Catholic  Christians  who  support 
his  ideas  and  leadership  in  the  greater 
Christian  church. 

David  B.  Case,  M.D. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Needs  Heading 

If  the  Tom  Reeses  in  the  church  are  at 
risk,  I  wonder  who  might  be  safe.  I  have 
always  found  him  to  be  the  epitome  of 
balance  and  moderation.  Frankly,  at 
times  I  felt  America  was  too  balanced! 
Your  coverage  of  the  hot-button  issues 
was  always  stellar.  America  is  a  breath  of 
fresh  air  and  intelligence,  as  diocesan 
papers  become  more  irrelevant  propa- 
ganda sheets.  In  the  secular  media  morass 
or  sensationalism,  crass  bias  and  loud- 
mouth pundits,  your  voice  has  always 
been  so  refreshing. 

Hugh  Burns,  CP. 
Jersey  City,  N.J. 

Literate  and  Progressive 

I  worked  at  America  in  the  late  1970's  in 
the  subscription  department  (with  Sister 
Marian).  My  name  was  Marian  Tepper  at 
the  time.  My  husband  and  I  were  the 
only  Jewish  employees  at  the  magazine, 
and  we  were  never  made  to  feel  uncom- 
fortable. We  were  given  great  insight 
into  the  life  of  Catholic  clergy,  since 
inst  of  the  staff  lived  in  the  West  56th 
treet  building.  We  took  such  pride  in 
working  for  the  Jesuits  because  it  was 
such  a  literate  and  progressive  magazine. 
I  had  a  great  admiration  for  the  Catholic 


Church  after  my  experience  with 
America. 

What  has  made  America  magazine 
great  was  its  willingness  to  explore  what 
was  happening  in  the  world,  not  avoid  it. 

Marian  Stern 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Rankled  Appreciation 

"Facing  East"  by  Ronald  G.  Roberson, 
C.S.P.  (5/16),  and  the  accompanying 
photos  from  Ukraine  were  much  appre- 
ciated. It  would  have  been  more'appre- 
ciated,  however,  (1)  if  the  author  and 
your  publication  had  adopted  the 
Ukrainian  spelling  for  the  capital  of 
Ukraine  (Kyiv)  rather  than  the  Russian 
spelling  (Kiev);  (2)  if  the  author  had 
shown  some  awareness  of  the  significant 
complexity  created  by  the  presence  on 
the  territory  of  Ukraine  of  multiple 
Orthodox  jurisdictions  (principally  the 
Moscow  Patriarchate,  which  controls 
much  of  the  Lavra  featured  in  the  pho- 
tos, the  Kyiv  Patriarchate  and  the 
Ukrainian  Autocephalous  Orthodox 
Church);  and  (3)  if  the  article  had 
shown  some  greater  sensitivity  to  the 
serious  canonical  question  whether  the 
patriarchate  and  other  indicators  of  the 
"ranking"  of  an  ecdesiu  sui  juris  are  or 
ought  to  be  within  the  gift  of  the 
Roman  Pontiff.  Surely  the  Orthodox 
patriarchs  do  not  owe  their  titles  or  sta- 
tus to  a  predecessor's  having  been 
"raised"  in  rank  by  a  successor  of  Peter. 
Patriarchs  simply  "are";  they  are  not 
created  by  another  church.  To  speak  of 
Rome's  "raising"  the  status  of  the 
Greco-Catholic  Church  smacks  of  the 
very  "uniatism"  that  so  rankles  the 
Orthodox. 

T.  F.  Stock 
Arlington,  Va. 

My  Very  Favorites 

The  fine  article  by  Jim  McDermott,  S.J., 
on  the  St.  Louis  Jesuits  ("Sing  a  New 
Song,"  5/23)  brings  back  fond  memories 
of  liturgies  (and  music  practices)  at  the 
Jesuit  theologate,  Regis  College  in 
Toronto,  where  I  played  guitar  and  sang 
from  1970  to  1974.  We  were  in  on  die 


latest  S.L.J,  compositions  through  the 
"Jesuit  grapevine"  as  an  international 
community  with  men  from  St.  Louis  and 
all  over.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  meet  John 
Foley,  S.J.  His  deeply  spiritual  and  scrip- 
tural hymns  are  still  among  my  very 
favorites.  Thanks  to  all  five  S.L.J.'s.  And 
where  can  I  hear  Mogen  David  and  the 
Grapes  of  Wrath? 

David  B.  Conner 
Macon,  Ga. 

Carry  On 

The  May  23  issue  of  America  is  loaded 
with  good  news/bad  news:  the  Saint 
Louis  Jesuits,  Thomas  J.  Reese,  S.J. — a 
varied  garden  that. 

I  am  writing,  however,  about  "Holy 
Ground"  by  Lizette  Larson-Miller 
(5/23).  I  first  noticed  the  roadside 
memorial  when  I  went  to  Latin 
America  many  years  ago.  It  was  stun- 
ning to  see  the  white  crosses  along  the 
road  that  marked  fatalities,  and  the 
fidelity  of  people  who  placed  fresh 
flowers  at  the  site.  It  was  also  a  good 
indication  of  especially  dangerous 
places. 

But  my  particular  interest  is  to  draw 
attention  to  the  best  song  on  the  sub- 
ject of  memorials.  Naturally  it  is  sung 
by  George  Jones  and  it  is  called  "The 
Wall,"  which  talks  about  the  ultimate 
memorial,  the  Vietnam  Memorial  in 
Washington,  D.C.  George  has  sung 
about  almost  every  topic  in  the  world. 
This  one  is  worth  a  listen. 

Carry  on,  folks.  All  of  us  need  the 
astringent  provided  by  America. 

Phil  Kelly,  O.F.M.Conv. 
Syracuse,  N.Y. 

Set  a  Standard 

I  understand  that  the  report  in  The  New 
York  Times  of  the  resignation  of 
Thomas  J.  Reese,  S.J.,  as  editor  of 
America  was  the  single  most  requested 
and  forwarded  story  on  the  internet  in 
the  next  24  hours  after  it  was  posted. 
Father  Reese  has  a  fine  record  to  look 
back  on.  He  set  a  standard  that  the  rest  of 
us  had  to  emulate. 

John  Wilkins 
London,  England 


To  send  a  letter  to  the  editor  we  recommend  using  the  link  that  appears  at  the  bottom  of  articles  on  America's  Web  site,  www.americamagazine.org. 
This  all  vvs  us  to  consider  your  letter  for  publication  in  both  print  and  online  versions  of  the  magazine.  Letters  should  be  as  brief  as  possible  and  include 
the  write 's  name,  postal  address  and  daytime  phone  number.  Letters  may  also  be  sent  to  America's  editorial  office  (address  on  page  2)  or  by  e-mail  to: 
letters@americamagazine.org.  Letters  may  be  edited  for  length  and  clarity. 
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The  Word 

Love  Makes  the  World 
Go  'Round 

Tenth  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (A),  June  5,  2005 

Readings:  Hos  6:3-6;  Ps  50:1,  8,  12-15;  Rom  4:18-25;  Mt  9:9-13 

"It  is  love  that  I  desire,  not  sacrifice"  (Hos  6:6) 


WE  ARE  BOMBARDED  with 
talk  of  love.  Advertisements 
capitalize  on  it  with  inspir- 
ing scenes  and  gestures; 
music  extols  its  virtues;  and  greeting  cards 
convey  tender  sentiments.  And  yet  there 
seems  to  be  so  little  genuine  love  in  the 
world.  Perhaps  this  is  because  we  do  not 
think  that  some  people  have  earned  our 
love.  So  few  people  seem  to  have  our  inter- 
ests at  heart.  How  can  we  be  expected  to 
love  them?  Even  our  friends  and  family 
members  are  often  fickle  and  unreliable. 
When  they  are,  do  they  deserve  our  love? 

The  picture  is  not  totally  bleak.  We  all 
know  of  people  whose  love  for  another 
person  cannot  be  questioned.  Parents 
often  continue  to  make  sacrifices  for  chil- 
dren who  are  ungrateful.  Wives  and  hus- 
bands care  tenderly  for  stricken  spouses 
who  show  no  signs  of  improvement.  We 
all  know  selfless  neighbors,  teachers, 
church  personnel.  The  world  is  not  devoid 
of  genuine  love. 

Two  of  today's  readings  address  the 
issue  of  love.  The  nature  imagery  found  in 
the  passage  from  Hosea,  characterizing 
God's  care  for  the  people,  is  striking  in  its 
tenderness.  The  first  light  of  dawn  is 
always  filled  with  promise.  Darkness  and 
the  fear  that  invades  it  lose  their  hold,  and 
new  possibilities  accompany  the  new  light. 
Spring  rain  has  life-giving  properties.  It 
waters  the  earth  and  quenches  the  thirst  of 
living  creatures.  It  is  no  wonder  the 
ancients  characterized  their  creator-god  as 
%  a  storm  deity. 

g      Lest  we  lose  ourselves  in  the  beauty  of 

<  this  poetry,  we  should  not  forget  that  the 
m  divine  tenderness  and  care  of  which  it 

<  speaks  are  lavished  on  people  whose  "piety 
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is  like  a  morning  cloud,  like  dew  that  early 
passes  away."  In  other  words,  the  heat  of 
the  day  dissipates  it.  Such  piety  is  certainly 
fickle  and  unreliable.  Such  devotion  does 
not  earn  God's  care. 

The  prophet  continues  with  God's 
words,  which  are  alarming:  "For  this  rea- 
son I  smote  them  through  the  prophets,  I 
slew  them  by  the  words  of  my  mouth." 
God  is  not  happy  with  superficial  piety, 
devotion  that  vanishes  in  the  heat  of  life. 
What  does  God  ask  of  us?  Piety  that  is 
grounded  in  genuine  love.  It  is  not  enough 
to  offer  sacrifice;  it  is  not  enough  to  fulfill 
one's  "Sunday  obligation."  The  responso- 
rial  psalm  emphasizes  this.  God  does  not 
need  our  sacrifices  or  holocausts.  Instead, 
God  desires  genuine  love.  The  Hebrew 
word  used  by  Hosea  is  hesed,  the  steadfast 
loving-kindness  that  is  associated  with 
covenant  commitment. 

The  Gospel  reading  illustrates  this 
same  theme.  Matthew  was  a  customs  offi- 
cer, a  Jew  hired  by  the  hated  Roman  occu- 
piers. He  was  one  of  those  who  usually  sat 
at  borders  collecting  taxes  on  goods  in  tran- 
sit. Since  tax  collectors  were  not  generally 
salaried,  their  livelihood  came  from  what 
they  could  exact  from  people  over  and 
above  the  taxes  required.  Matthew  was  not 
the  kind  of  man  the  Jewish  populace  would 
trust,  much  less  admire.  His  occupation 
marked  him  as  a  sinner.  Yet  he  was  called 
by  Jesus  to  follow  him.  In  fact,  Jesus  even 
entered  the  house  of  this  sinner  and  shared 
a  meal  with  him.  Wiat  had  Matthew  done 
to  deserve  such  an  honor?  Nothing. 

When  the  self-righteous  expressed 
their  disdain  to  the  disciples,  Jesus  replied: 
"I  desire  mercy,  not  sacrifice."  It  is  true 
that  Matthew  had  not  earned  the  privilege 
of  being  called  by  Jesus.  He  was,  in  fact,  in 
need  of  the  care  that  only  Jesus  could  give. 
The  mercy  of  which  Jesus  spoke  is  also 
associated  with  covenant  commitment. 


These  two  readings  point  to  the  unde- 
served love  and  mercy  that  God  desires  to 
bestow  on  us.  However,  here  the  love  and 
mercy  are  what  God  expects  of  us.  These 
readings  present  us  with  a  double  chal- 
lenge. First,  they  call  us  to  the  realization 
that  we  cannot  earn  God's  love  and  mercy. 
Since  we  live  in  societies  that  are  often 
governed  by  some  form  of  merit  system, 
this  is  a  difficult  lesson  to  learn.  It  is  a  les- 
son in  humility  as  well.  Second,  the  read- 
ings tell  us  that  such  love  and  mercy  are 
required  of  us  as  well.  Our  piety  must  be 
rooted  deeply  in  covenant  commitment, 
not  merely  in  external  practices,  and  we 
must  be  merciful  in  our  dealings  with  oth- 
ers. 

These  two  readings  point  to  another 
issue,  the  unacceptability  of  merely  exter- 
nal practices.  It  is  clear  that  the  people  at 
the  time  of  Hosea  offered  sacrifices  and 
holocausts  to  God.  They  may  have  even 
believed  that  these  fulfilled  their  obliga- 
tion. But  they  did  not.  At  the  time  of  Jesus, 
the  Pharisees  were  recognized  interpreters 
of  the  faith.  Their  condemnation  of  Jesus' 
association  with  tax  collectors  and  sinners 
suggests  that  in  their  view,  their  own 
observance  of  law  and  custom  made  them 
righteous  in  the  eyes  of  God.  But  it  did 
not.  External  observance,  as  important  as  it 
certainly  is,  cannot  compare  with  the  gen- 
uine love  and  mercy  required  of  disciples 
of  Jesus.  It  is  this  kind  of  love  that  really 
makes  the  world  go  'round. 

Dianne  Bergant 

Praying  With  Scripture 

•  Reflect  on  the  ways  you  have  known 
God's  love  and  mercy. 

•  Is  your  love  narrowly  restricted  to 
those  who  already  love  you? 

•  How  might  you  bestow  such  love  on 
others? 
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America 


Of  Many  Things 


By  now  most  of  you  have 
learned  from  the  media  that  I 
have  resigned  as  editor  in  chief 
of  America  and  that  Drew 
Christiansen,  S.J.,  will  take  over  on 
June  1 .  He  will  be  a  terrific  editor  and 
has  my  full  support.  No  one  should 
cancel  his  or  her  subscription  out  of  a 
false  sense  of  loyalty  to  me.  America  is 
alive  and  well  and  in  good  hands  with 
Drew,  whom  I  recruited,  and  the  other 
editors. 

I  want  to  thank  America's  readers 
and  benefactors  for  their  support. 
Editors  often  complain  that  they  hear 
only  from  people  who  are  upset  by 
what  they  publish,  but  over  the  years 
that  has  not  been  our  experience.  And 
in  the  three  days  after  my  resignation 
became  public,  we  received  around  600 
e-mails  of  support,  plus  uncounted 
phone  calls.  This  has  meant  a  great 
deal  to  me,  since  I  had  expected  to  ride 
off  quiedy  into  the  sunset. 

It  has  been  a  great  seven  years.  I  am 
proud  of  what  my  colleagues  and  I  have 
accomplished  during  this  time.  We 
went  from  a  predominandy  gray  jour- 
nal to  a  full-color  magazine  with  beau- 
tiful art  and  photos.  The  major  credit 
for  this  goes  to  Jim  Martin,  S.J.,  who 
solicits  the  art,  and  Tatyana  Borodina, 
who  lays  out  the  magazine  so  beautiful- 
ly. Bob  Collins,  S.J.,  our  managing  edi- 
tor, oversees  the  production  process 
and  makes  sure  that  no  typos  get  past 
his  keen  eye.  One  of  the  dirty  little 
secrets  of  America  is  the  fact  that  I 
cannot  spell.  Bob  has  also  kept  up  with 
the  latest  technological  developments 
in  publishing  so  that  we  could  improve 
the  look  of  the  magazine  without 
increasing  costs. 

Besides  all  the  color,  the  most 
notable  change  I  made  in  the  magazine 
was  the  addition  of  the  news  section, 
which  we  call  Signs  of  the  Times. 
Being  a  news  junkie,  I  have  enjoyed 
putting  this  together  on  Wednesday 
evenings  from  material  derived  mosdy 
rom  Catholic  News  Service.  Although 
America  does  not  cover  the  news  as 
rehensively  as  The  National 
olic  Reporter,  these  two  or  three 
pa^es  oi  news  are  an  important  service 

reade  s.  I  am  confidently  turning 
this  over  to  another  news  junkie, 


Dennis  Linehan,  S.J.,  who  as  a  histori- 
an has  an  eye  for  detail  and  an  under- 
standing of  the  big  picture. 

The  innovation  that  has  consumed 
much  of  my  time  as  editor  has  been  the 
development  of  our  Web  site, 
www.americamagazine.org.  When  I 
arrived  seven  years  ago,  our  Web  pres- 
ence was  minimal.  We  now  have  on 
the  Web  every  issue  from  January  2000 
to  the  present.  We  regret  that  access 
for  the  most  recent  year  is  restricted  to 
subscribers,  but  without  an  endow- 
ment, we  have  to  rely  on  subscription 
receipts  to  pay  the  bills.  Despite  these 
restrictions,  during  the  first  week  of 
April  we  had  over  100,000  visitors — 
twice  the  number  of  subscribers  to  our 
print  edition. 

But  the  greatest  challenge  at 
America  was  running  a  journal  of 
opinion  when  some  in  the  church  do 
not  want  opinions  expressed.  I  tried  to 
make  America  a  magazine  for  thinking 
Catholics  and  those  who  want  to  know 
what  Catholics  are  thinking — not  an 
easy  task,  but  one  we  worked  at. 

As  I  begin  to  pack  my  bags  for  a 
return  to  California,  I  cannot  think  of  a 
better  person  to  take  over  America 
than  Father  Drew  Christiansen.  His 
expertise  in  Catholic  social  teaching,  his 
experience  in  international  relations  and 
politics  and  his  concern  for  the  life  of 
the  church  make  him  an  ideal  editor.  I 
was  delighted  when  I  was  able  to  recruit 
him  from  the  Woodstock  Theological 
Center  and  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Catholic  Bishops  in  2002.  Readers  of 
America  will  remember  his  insightful 
and  comprehensive  articles  on  the 
Middle  East,  the  just  war  theory,  the 
environment  and  ecumenism. 

"May  you  live  in  interesting  times" 
is  supposed  to  be  a  Chinese  curse. 
These  certainly  are  interesting  times  in 
the  life  of  the  church.  But  life  in  the 
church  has  never  been  dull.  The  road  is 
often  rocky  and  uphill.  That  is  why  we 
must  keep  our  eyes  on  the  Lord,  who 
must  be  the  goal  of  all  our  efforts. 
Because  of  his  faithfulness  toward  us, 
we  must  never  lose  hope  or  lessen  our 
love  for  his  church.  Please  continue  to 
support  America  in  its  service  to  the 
church  and  the  Lord. 

Thomas  J.  Reese,  S.J. 
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Editorial 

'We  Had  Hoped' 


IT  WOULD  BE  FOOLISH  TO  PRETEND  that  in  the 
wake  of  the  announcement  of  the  departure  of 
Thomas  J.  Reese,  S.J.,  as  editor  in  chief  of 
America,  the  past  weeks  have  not  been  turbulent 
ones  for  the  editors  and  staff,  for  many  of  our 
readers  and  for  others  as  well  who  are  concerned  about  the 
Catholic  Church.  The  story  of  die  last  few  years  of  the 
magazine,  which  has  been  told  with  varying  degrees  of 
accuracy  in  the  media,  has  prompted  much  discussion 
among  Catholics  across  the  country.  And  discussion  is 
always  good  for  the  life  of  the  church. 

At  the  same  time,  some  of  these  voices  evince  a  sense 
of  creeping  despair  about  the  present  state  of  affairs. 
Certainly  there  are  causes  for  serious  concern:  the  sexual 
abuse  crisis  that  rocked  the  church  in  the  United  States, 
the  dramatic  decline  in  vocations  to  the  priesthood  and 
religious  life  and  the  shuttering  of  parishes  and  schools  in 
almost  every  American  diocese.  All  these  have  caused 
immense  sadness  among  the  faithful.  Perhaps  not  surpris- 
ingly, a  note  of  doom  and  gloom  has  increasingly  crept 
into  conversations  about  the  future  of  the  church,  especial- 
ly in  die  United  States. 

But  the  tendency  to  think  the  worst  about  the  future 
must  be  resisted  at  all  costs.  Throughout  the  church's  his- 
tory, some  of  its  greatest  saints  have  spoken  of  the  need  for 
hope  and  the  absolute  impossibility  of  Christian  despair.  In 
his  Spiritual  Exercises  St.  Ignatius  Loyola  reminds  the 
retreatant  that  it  is  characteristic  of  the  Spirit  of  God  to 
build  up,  to  console  and  to  give  hope  even  in  the  darkest 
and  most  confusing  of  times.  Conversely,  what  St.  Ignatius 
calls  the  "enemy"  is  known  "to  cause  gnawing  anxiety,  to 
sadden  and  to  set  up  obstacles."  The  thoughtful  Christian, 
counsels  St.  Ignatius,  seeks  not  only  to  understand  the 
workings  of  this  "enemy,"  but  also  to  work  against  the 
temptation  to  follow  the  path  leading  to  despair. 

Discouragement  may  be  a  natural  human  emotion  in 
the  face  of  difficulties,  but  despair  is  rightly  seen  by  the 
great  spiritual  writers  as  the  antithesis  of  the  Christian 
message.  In  1961  Thomas  Merton  wrote  in  his  book  New 
Seeds  of  Contemplation  that  despair  is,  ultimately,  a  form  of 
pride  that  chooses  misery  instead  of  accepting  the  mysteri- 
ous designs  of  God's  plans  and  acknowledging  that  we  are 
not  capable  of  fulfilling  our  destinies  by  ourselves.  Despair 
places  our  own  limited  perspective  above  God's. 

The  next  year,  Pope  John  XXIII  addressed  the  ques- 
tion of  widespread  discouragement,  in  both  the  secular 
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and  religious  spheres,  in  his  opening  address  to  the  Second 
Vatican  Council.  "In  the  daily  exercise  of  our  pastoral 
office,"  he  told  the  council  fathers,  "we  sometimes  have  to 
listen,  much  to  our  regret,  to  voices  of  persons  who, 
though  burning  with  zeal,  are  not  endowed  with  too  much 
sense  of  discretion  or  measure.  In  these  modern  times  they 
can  see  nothing  but  prevarication  and  ruin." 

John  considers  this  line  of  thought  and  rejects  it:  "We 
feel  we  must  disagree  with  those  prophets  of  gloom,  who 
are  always  forecasting  disaster...."  He  asks  Christians  to 
trust  firmly  in  God  and  issues  a  call  that  is  difficult  to 
accept.  Nevertheless,  it  lies  at  the  heart  of  our  faith: 
"Divine  Providence  is  leading  us  to  a  new  order  of  human 
relations,  which  by  men's  own  efforts  and  even  beyond 
their  very  expectations,  are  directed  towards  the  fulfillment 
of  God's  superior  and  inscrutable  designs. 

"And  everything,"  said  John,  "even  human  differences, 
leads  to  the  greater  good  of  the  church." 

But  the  message  of  Christian  hope  is  based  on  more 
than  simple  reliance  on  quotations  from  even  the  holiest  of 
men  and  women.  For  the  Christian  believes  not  so  much 
in  quotations,  or  in  elegant  turns  of  phrase  or  in  theologi- 
cal propositions,  as  in  a  person:  Jesus  Christ,  the  ultimate 
message  of  hope. 

"we  had  hoped,"  the  disciples  on  the  way  to  Emmaus  tell 
the  man  they  do  not  recognize  as  the  risen  Christ.  "We 
had  hoped  that  he  was  the  one  to  redeem  Israel,"  they 
say  in  the  Gospel  of  Luke.  Are  there  any  sadder  words  in 
the  New  Testament?  The  disciples  have  placed  their  trust 
in  the  one  they  thought  would  deliver  them  from 
bondage,  the  one  they  thought  was  their  Lord,  the  one 
they  thought  was  the  answer.  Now  their  great  project 
seems  to  have  come  to  an  abrupt  and  painful  end. 

But  the  risen  Christ  is  already  with  them.  On  the  road 
to  Emmaus,  he  consoles  his  friends  not  only  with  an  expla- 
nation of  the  past  but  also  with  hope  for  dieir  future — a 
future  in  which  he  has  promised  to  be  with  them. 

Even  in  confusing  times,  the  Christian  trusts  that,  as 
St.  Paul  says,  "All  things  work  together  for  good  for 
those  who  love  God."  And  in  this  thought  we  take  coun- 
sel from  holy  men  and  women  in  our  midst,  from  the 
saints  and  martyrs  in  centuries  past,  from  ecumenical 
councils  throughout  the  ages  and,  most  importantly, 
from  the  one  who  promises  to  be  with  us  until  the  end 
of  time. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


Jesuit  Officials  Say  America  Editor  Resigned  After  Vatican  Complaints 


Jesuit  officials  in  Rome  said  Thomas  J. 
Reese,  S.J.,  resigned  as  editor  in  chief  of 
America  magazine  after  repeated  com- 
plaints from  then-Cardinal  Joseph 
Ratzinger,  w  ho  objected  to  the  magazine's 
treatment  of  sensitive  church  issues.  Jose 
M.  de  Vera,  S  J.,  spokesman  for  the 
Society  of  Jesus  in  Rome,  said  Father 
Reese  decided  to  resign  after  discussing 
the  situation  with  his  Jesuit  superiors,  fol- 
lowing Cardinal  Ratzinger's  election  as 
Pope  Benedict  XVI.  Father  de  Vera 
acknow  ledged  that  pressure  had  been 
coming  from  die  Vatican  for  several 
vears. 

Some  church  sources  said  Cardinal 
Ratzinger's  office  sent  a  letter  in  March 
requesting  Father  Reese's  dismissal. 
Father  de  Vera  said  he  could  neither 
confirm  nor  deny  its  existence. 

"With  Cardinal  Ratzinger  elected 
pope,  I  think  [Father  Reese]  thought  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  continue  his 
line  of  openness,  without  creating  more 
problems.  He  had  been  at  America  mag- 
azine seven  years  and  he  improved  it 
tremendously,  so  I  think  he  understood 
it  was  time  to  go,"  the  Jesuit  spokesman 


said.  Father  Reese  announced  on  May  6 
that  at  the  end  of  the  month  he  would 
leave  America.  In  a  statement,  Father 
Reese  said  he  would  be  replaced  by 
Drew  Christiansen,  S.J.,  an  associate  edi- 
tor since  2002,  widely  known  for  his 
work  on  Catholic  social  teaching  and 
international  justice  and  peace  issues. 

Father  de  Vera  said  that  in  conversa- 
tions with  Peter-Hans  Kolvenbach,  the 
Jesuit  superior  general,  Cardinal  Joseph 
Ratzinger,  head  of  the  Congregation  for 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Faith,  had  expressed 
concern  about  America's  articles  on  sev- 
eral occasions.  Father  de  Vera  said  the 
articles  that  drew  complaints  treated  a 
relatively  small  number  of  issues: 
Dominus  lesus,  the  doctrinal  congrega- 
tion's document  on  Christ  as  the  unique 
savior;  same-sex  marriage;  stem-cell 
research;  and  the  reception  of 
Communion  by  Catholic  politicians  who 
support  legal  abortion.  On  these  and 
other  questions,  America  often  hosted 
commentary  that  represented  a  broad 
spectrum  of  opinions  among  Catholics, 
including  those  who  disagreed  with  some 
of  the  Vatican's  positions. 

—  ~ 


S  J.  REESE,  S.J.,  WORKED  with  numerous  television  and  radio  networks  covering  the  papal 
fun*       ^d  conclave  in  Rome.  (Photo  by  Thomas  J.  Koller,  S.J.) 


"The  policy  of  [Father  Reese]  was  to 
present  both  sides  of  the  discussion....  He 
wanted  to  present  both  sides  within  the 
Catholic  community.  But  that  did  not  sit 
well  with  Vatican  authorities,"  Father  de 
Vera  said.  Father  de  Vera  said  that 
because  the  articles  touched  on  doctrinal 
issues,  the  Vatican  wranted  the  Jesuits  to 
write  articles  "defending  whatever  posi- 
tion the  church  has  manifested,  even  if  it 
is  not  infallible." 

Father  de  Vera  also  said  he  thought 
some  of  the  complaints  probably  came 
from  Catholics  in  the  United  States,  and 
that  Cardinal  Ratzinger's  congregation 
was  reacting  to  them. 

More  than  a  year  ago,  Father  de  Vera 
said,  the  tension  had  reached  the  point 
that  Vatican  officials  threatened  to  impose 
a  board  of  censors  on  the  magazine  unless 
changes  were  made.  At  that  time,  he  said, 
Father  Reese  and  the  Jesuits  agreed  to  set 
up  an  internal  board  that  reviewed  articles 
prior  to  publication.  In  this  way,  "the 
threat  of  outside  censors  was  dispelled," 
Father  de  Vera  said.  But  even  under  that 
arrangement  the  articles  published  in 
America  continued  to  provoke  complaints 
at  the  Vatican.  "The  board  has  not  pro- 
duced what  [the  Vatican]  expected — a  very 
strict  line,  very,  very  close  to  whatever  was 
expressed  by  the  Congregation  for  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Faith,"  Father  de  Vera 
said. 

Father  de  Vera  said  that  after  Father 
Reese  discussed  the  situation  with  Father 
Kolvenbach  in  April,  he  decided  to  resign 
for  the  good  of  the  order.  "He  knew  the 
situation.  He  didn't  want  to  embarrass  the 
Society,  and  he  didn't  want  to  fight  the 
pope,  so  he  resigned,"  Father  de  Vera  said. 
The  Jesuit  spokesman  characterized  the 
decision  as  "very  prudent,  very  wise  and 
very  generous"  on  the  part  of  Father 
Reese.  Considering  his  improvements  at 
the  magazine,  Father  de  Vera  said,  "he 
resigns  in  a  moment  of  glory,  so  to  speak." 

Father  Christiansen  said  on  May  6: 
"Father  Reese  greatly  improved  the  mag- 
azine, adding  newrs  coverage,  color  and 
the  Web  edition.  His  technical  expertise, 
in  this  age  of  new  media,  will  be  greatly 
missed.  I  know  I  will  be  calling  on  his 
guidance  in  that  and  other  areas." 
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BISHOP  READS  NAMES  AT  MEMORIAL.  To  honor  victims  of  the  Holocaust,  Bishop  Daniel  R.  Jenky, 
C.S.C.,  of  Peoria,  III.,  read  hundreds  of  names  at  the  second  annual  Holocaust  Remembrance  Day  at 
the  Peoria  Holocaust  Memorial  on  May  5.  The  memorial  includes  11  million  buttons  of  various 
shapes,  sizes  and  colors,  donated  from  more  than  47  states.  The  buttons,  in  the  shape  of  a  circle, 
represent  the  continuity  of  life  and  also  represent  the  clothing  the  Jews  were  forced  to  shed  before 
they  were  massacred.  (CNS  photo  by  Nellie  Williams,  Catholic  Post) 


In  his  statement  he  added,  "By  inviting 
articles  that  covered  different  sides  of  dis- 
puted issues,  Father  Reese  helped  make 
America  a  forum  for  intelligent  discus- 
sion of  questions  facing  the  church  and 
the  country  today." 

Among  other  issues  of  church  teaching 
and  practice  dehated  in  the  pages  of 
America  under  Father  Reese  were  homo- 
sexual priests,  mandatory  clerical  celibacy, 
inclusive  language  in  the  liturgy  and  the 
appropriateness  of  some  Vatican  actions 
and  documents. 

During  his  tenure  America's  circula- 
tion grew,  and  it  was  frequently  quoted  in 
other  media.  Father  Reese,  who  has  writ- 
ten books  on  how  the  Vatican  and  the 
U.S.  bishops  operate,  is  frequently  inter- 
viewed about  church  affairs  by  U.S.  print 
and  broadcast  media. 

Father  Christiansen  was  a  senior  fellow 
at  Woodstock  Theological  Center  at 
Georgetown  University  before  he  joined 
the  America  staff.  From  1991  to  1998,  he 
was  director  of  the  U.S.  bishops'  Office  of 
International  Justice  and  Peace,  and  he 
continued  to  serve  as  an  international 
affairs  counselor  to  the  bishops  until  last 
December. 

His  staff  work  for  the  bishops  included 
their  1991  pastoral  letter  on  the  environ- 
ment and  the  design  and  development  of 
their  environmental  justice  program.  He 
was  the  lead  staff  person  in  the  drafting  of 
the  1993  peace  pastoral,  The  Harvest  of 
Justice  Is  Sown  in  Peace,  which  has  provid- 
ed the  basis  for  the  post-cold  war  policy 
of  the  bishops'  conference. 

Father  Christiansen  earned  a  doctorate 
in  religious  social  ethics  from  Yale 
University  in  1982.  From  1981  to  1986 
he  was  assistant  professor  of  social  ethics 
at  the  Jesuit  School  of  Theology  at 
Berkeley,  Calif.,  and  the  Graduate 
Theological  Union  there.  He  also  direct- 
ed the  Center  for  Ethics  and  Social  Policy 
from  1981  to  1986.  From  1986  to  1990 
he  taught  theology  at  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame  and  was  a  fellow  at  its 
Institute  for  International  Peace  Studies. 

He  is  the  author  of  more  than  100  arti- 
cles on  moral  theology,  ethics  and  inter- 
national affairs,  just  war  and  nonviolence, 
Catholic  social  teaching  and  family  care  of 
the  elderly.  He  was  a  co-author  of 
Forgiveness  in  International  Politics:  An 
Alternative  Road  to  Peace,  and  he  is  cur- 
rently drafting  a  definitive  commentary 


on  Blessed  Pope  John  XXHI's  encyclical 
Pace?/r  in  Terris. 

This  was  not  the  first  time  the  doctri- 
nal congregation  influenced  magazines 
run  by  religious  orders. 

hi  1997  Pope  John  Paul  II  appointed 
an  Italian  bishop  to  oversee  all  Italian 
publications  of  the  Pauline  Fathers, 
including  the  weekly  Famiglia  Cristiana, 
which  had  a  circulation  of  more  than  one 
million.  It  had  run  articles  advocating 
Communion  for  divorced-remarried 
Catholics  and  arguing  against  censuring 
teenagers  for  masturbation. 

The  papal  action  came  shoitly  after  die 
order's  superior  general  reportedly 
refused  demands  by  Cardinal  Ratzinger  to 
rein  in  the  magazine's  editorial  indepen- 
dence and  to  submit  all  articles  to  advance 
review  by  a  panel  of  theologians  appoint- 
ed by  the  cardinal.  The  controversy 
ended  with  the  removal  of  the  magazine's 
director  and,  shortly  after,  his  departure 
as  a  columnist. 

In  2002  a  Chicago-based  Claretian 
magazine,  U.S.  Catholic,  ran  clarifications 
of  church  teaching  on  women's  ordina- 
tion at  the  request  of  the  doctrinal  con- 
gregation. The  congregation  intervened 
after  the  magazine  carried  a  story  report- 
ing on  the  faith  and  lives  of  five  women 
who  felt  called  to  the  Catholic  priesthood. 

[Other  than  the  press  release  posted  on 


americamagazine.org,  Father  Reese  has 
not  commented  on  his  resignation,  nor 
will  he  confirm  or  deny  news  reports, 
including  the  one  above  from  CNS.] 


Mediation  in  Jerusalem 

Anglican,  Lutheran  and  Roman  Catholic 
leaders  have  offered  to  mediate  in  a  scan- 
dal that  has  seen  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Patriarch  for  the  Holy  Land,  Irineos  I, 
deposed  by  his  own  bishops  over  allega- 
tions that  he  authorized  the  transfer  of 
church  property  to  Israeli  investors.  The 
allegations  that  Patriarch  Irineos  I  autho- 
rized a  long-term  lease  of  church  property 
in  Jerusalem's  Old  City  to  Israeli  investors 
have  caused  a  split  in  the  church.  They 
also  infuriated  the  church's  mosdy  Arab 
parishioners,  who  have  long  complained 
about  the  control  over  church  property  by 
Greek  clerics  and  the  church's  failure  to 
Arabize  the  church  by  appointing  a 
Palestinian  patriarch  instead  of  a  Greek. 

"We  have  completed  the  process  of 
removing  Irineos  as  patriarch,"  patriar- 
chate secretary  Aristarchos  told  journalists 
on  May  7.  "For  us,  he  is  now  considered 
the  ex-patriarch,"  Aristarchos  said,  after 
12  of  the  church's  18  bishops  voted  to 
remove  Irineos  from  office. 


From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 
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Life  in  the  OO's 


Like  Blossoms  Along 
the  Highway 

^We  need  a  reminder  now  and  then/ 


ON  A  FINE  SUNNY  Sunday 
in  May,  the  priest  in  the 
pulpit  was  talking  about  the 
everyday  beauty  that  may 
have  escaped  the  attention 
of  some  of  the  busier  people  in  the  pews, 
but  clearly  not  his.  With  the  precision  of 
an  amateur  botanist,  he  described  the 
magnificence  of  the  dogwoods,  lilacs  and 
cherry  blossoms  that  decorated  die  hill- 
sides along  a  nearby  highway.  Before  the 
highway  was  built,  he  noted,  these  colors 
were  invisible,  for  the  trees  and  plants 
were  deep  in  a  wooded  tract.  But,  ironi- 
cally enough,  the  bulldozers  that  so  vio- 
lently changed  the  landscape  of  this  cor- 
ner of  New  Jersey  also  exposed  beauty 
few  had  seen  before. 

This  vear,  the  priest  added,  tor  rea- 
sons we  can  appreciate  if  not  understand, 
a  cold,  wet  spring  had  delayed  the  early 
bloomers. -So  now,  in  May,  everything  is 
blooming  together. 

Did  we  notice?  We  would  now,  if  we 
hadn't  before. 

I  would  hardly  claim  to  be  an  expert 
on  the  art  of  the  homily,  although  I  surely 
have  heard  enough  of  them  to  be  consid- 
ered, at  the  very  least,  a  student  of  the  sub- 
ject. And  that  recent  Sunday  reflection  on 
the  related  subjects  of  blossoming  trees, 
hidden  beauty  and  the  people  of  God  was 
certainly  among  the  most  poetic  and  best 
delivered  I'd  ever  heard.  I  left  church  that 
Sunday  inspired  and  renewed. 

Good  preaching  will  do  it  every  time. 
Amid  all  the  made-for-television 
speculation  about  Pope  Benedict  XVI 
and  the  impact  he  will  have  on  the  church 
in  the  United  States,  few  lay  commenta- 
tors dared  to  suggest  what  ought  to  have 
been  obvious  to  the  average  churchgoer. 
'  Tost  people  in  the  pews  are  not  regular 


r  golway  is  a  writer  for  The  New  York 

Observer. 


readers  of  papal  writings.  Maybe*  they 
should  be,  but  they're  not.  But  every 
week,  whether  they  like  it  or  not,  they  get 
their  instruction,  guidance  and — with 
any  luck — inspiration  from  their  humble 
parish  priest.  And  how  he  teaches,  how 
he  preaches,  how  he  relates  to  this  diverse 
collection  of  souls  known  as  the  people  of 
God  is  no  less  important  than  anything 
issued  from  Rome. 

I  would  like  to  think  I  am  the  first  to 
make  this  observation  about  the  impor- 
tance of  good  preaching,  but  readers  of 
this  magazine  know  that  I'm  just  rehash- 
ing an  argument  the  Rev.  Andrew 
Greeley  has  made  in  these  pages. 
(Among  the  many  differences  between 
my  observations  and  Father  Greeley's  is 
that  he,  being  a  social  scientist  and  not  a 
dilettante,  had  actual  data  to  prove  his 
point:  fewer  than  20  percent  of  Catholics 
who  responded  to  a  survey  had  a  favor- 
able opinion  of  their  local  clergy's 
preaching.) 

Of  course,  I  have  never  had,  and 
never  will  have,  the  opportunity  to 
address  a  congregation  and  attempt  to 
explain  the  word  of  God.  I  have  never 
stood  on  an  altar  and  stared  into  the 
abyss,  watching  people  averting  their 
eyes  or  nodding  off  or  hushing  children 
while  I  tried  to  find  a  new  and  interesting 
way  of  reflecting  on  Gospel  stories  we 
have  heard  dozens  of  times.  I  can  only 
admire  those  who  take  on  this  challenge 
week  in  and  week  out. 

That  said,  I  think  I  have  some  insight 
into  what  makes  a  good  homily.  True, 
I'm  neither  priest  nor  preacher;  I'm  just  a 
church-going  journalist.  But  then  again, 
lots  of  non-journalists,  including  the 
occasional  priest,  seem  to  think  they 
know  how  to  do  my  job — and  are  not 
particularly  shy  about  saying  so! 

So,  a  few  observations  from  the  pew. 

People  like  to  be  surprised.  When 


they  hear  something  other  than  what 
they're  expecting,  they  can't  help  but  pay 
attention  (unless,  of  course,  their  chil- 
dren are  less  than  impressed  with  the  pre- 
sentation). 

When  my  parish  priest  opened  his 
sermon  the  other  day  by  talking  about 
blossoms  along  a  local  interstate,  he 
seemed  to  have  everybody's  attention. 
Why?  Because  every  person  in  that 
church  knew  the  reference  point  and 
could  nod  in  agreement  as  he  described 
the  lovely  landscape  that  would  make  his 
larger  theological  point. 

It  was  a  terrific  device,  from  which 
he  segued  into  a  reflection  on  the  young 
Rev.  Joseph  Ratzinger's  book,  Intro- 
duction to  Christianity.  Be  assured  that 
had  he  opened  his  sermon  by  saying 
that  he  had  come  upon  an  interesting 
passage  in  an  old  book  by  Pope 
Benedict  XVI  the  other  day,  well,  the 
level  of  interest  simply  would  not  have 
been  the  same.  That  is  no  reflection  on 
the  work  itself,  of  course.  It's  just  an 
acknowledgment  that  few,  if  any,  peo- 
ple in  the  congregation  were  familiar 
with  the  book.  They  are  now. 

Historical  explanations  are  also 
crowd-pleasers  and  pretty  good  story- 
telling devices.  So  who  were  those 
Philippians  and  Thessalonians  anyway, 
and  why  was  Paul  always  writing  to 
them?  How  were  they  like  us,  or  how 
are  we  like  them? 

Should  we  remember  these  recipi- 
ents of  Paul's  letters  from  our  religious 
education  classes?  Yes.  Do  we?  Not 
always.  Not  even  often. 

Not  long  ago,  I  was  being  inter- 
viewed by  a  documentary  filmmaker  who 
asked  me  to  comment  on  some  aspect  of 
George  Washington's  life.  I  explained, 
off  camera,  that  I  really  knew  only  the 
basics,  and  surely  everyone  else  knew 
what  I  knew.  "You  don't  understand," 
the  producer  said.  "People  have  to  be 
reminded." 

We  in  the  pews  have  to  be  reminded 
about  some  of  the  basics,  too.  We  ought 
to  be  reminded  every  now  and  again  of 
why  we  believe  what  we  believe. 
Knowledge  that  priests  and  religious  take 
for  granted  often  can  be  a  revelation  to 
the  rest  of  us — like  the  blossoms  along  a 
New  Jersey  highway.         Jerry  Golway 
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The  St.  Louis  Jesuits  today  (left  to  right):  Dan  Schutte,  John  Foley,  S.J.,  Bob  Dufford,  S.J.,  Robert  "Roc"  O'Connor,  S.J. 


The  transformation  of  American  Catholic  liturgical  music: 

the  St.  Louis  Jesuits 

Sing  a  New  Song 

-  BY  JIM  McDERMOTT 

At  its  annual  convention  in  the  year  2000,  the  National  Association 
of  Pastoral  Ministers  celebrated  both  its  25th  anniversary  and  the  retire- 
ment of  its  founder,  the  Rev.  Virgil  Funk.  The  occasion  was  marked  with 
a  special  evening  of  songs  by  composers  instrumental  in  the  development 
of  liturgical  music  since  the  Second  Vatican  Council.  It  was  a  fitting  com- 
memoration for  Funk,  longtime  champion  for  popular,  well-cralted  liturgical  music  in 
the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States. 


JIM  McDERMOTT,  S.J.,  is  an  associate  editor  of  America. 
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At  the  very  end  of  the  evening,  an  announcement  was 
made.  "There  are  four  men  here  who  have  not  sung  togeth- 
er in  15  years."  An  audible  gasp  sounded  in  the  room  as  one 
by  one,  four  middle-aged  men  took  to  the  stage.  The 
announcer  continued:  "The  St.  Louis  Jesuits."  As  one,  the 
audience  leapt  to  its  feet.  The  musicians  began:  "Awake 
from  your  slumber...." 

you  may  never  have  heard  of  the  five  men  known  collec- 
tively as  the  St.  Louis  Jesuits.  But  if  you've  been  to  a  Mass 
in  the  last  30  years,  you  have  definitely  sung  their  music. 
Songs  like  "City  of  God,"  "Earthen  Vessels,"  "Be  Not 
Afraid,"  "This  Alone,"  and  "Lift  Up  Your  Hearts"  have 
become  staples  of  contemporary  liturgy  and  American  cul- 
ture. Music  of  the  St.  Louis  Jesuits  was  sung  at  President 
Ronald  Reagan's  funeral  and  at  President  Bill  Clinton's 
inauguration.  A  song  of  theirs  has  been  heard  on  "The 
West  Wing";  Susan  Sarandon  sang  another  to  death  row 
inmate  Sean  Penn  in  "Dead  Man  Walking."  The  British 
Catholic  journal  The  Tablet  recently  surveyed  its  readers 
as  to  the  most  popular  hymn  of  all  time.  The  winner  was 
"Here  I  Am,  Lord,"  a  song  composed  by  one  of  the  St. 
Louis  Jesuits. 

John  Foley,  Bob  Dufford,  Dan  Schutte,  Tim  Manion 
and  Robert  "Roc"  O'Connor:  Many  of  the  songs  on  their 
first  album  were  recorded  in  a  church  basement  or  some- 
one's dorm  room.  On  some  songs  you  can  hear  a  refriger- 
ator door  clicking  shut  in  the  background  when  the  room's 
occupants  go  for  a  drink.  Together  these  five  men  revolu- 
tionized American  Catholic  liturgical  music. 

The  Next  One 

As  a  young  man,  John  Foley  once  had  the  chance  to  ask  Jackie 
Gleason  s  arranger  how  to  compose  songs.  The  arranger  replied: 
"You  want  to  learn  how  to  write  songs?  Write  100  of  them.  Write 
1 00  of  them  and  don  V  look  back.  When  you  find  out  whats  wrong 
with  the  one  you  just  wrote,  correct  it  in  the  next  one. " 

Liturgical  music  in  the  1960's  was  a  fanny  hodgepodge  of  old 
and  new.  Vatican  ITs  "Constitution  on  the  Sacred  Liturgy" 
had  paved  the  way  for  dramatic  changes,  allowing  the  use  of 
the  vernacular  in  liturgy  and  calling  again  and  again  for  the 
"the  fall,  conscious  and  active  participation"  of  the  people. 
With  earnestness  and  great  enthusiasm,  liturgy  in  the 
United  States  shifted  almost  overnight  into  English.  Yet 
appropriate  music  was  not  immediately  available;  choirs  had 
to  make  due  with  translations  of  Latin  chants  and  sometimes 
ill-fitting  Protestant  hymns. 

But  this  was  the  1960's;  rock-and-roll  and  folk  music 
ore  thriving.  Liturgical  composers  quickly  attempted  to 
!pt  these  styles — it  was  a  mixed  blessing.  "They  were 
that  got  people  to  sing,"  says  Judith  Kubicki,  C.S.S.F., 


assistant  professor  of  sacramental  and  liturgical  theology  at 
Fordham  University.  The  music  had  heart  and  infectious, 
pop-style  melodies.  Yet  focused  primarily  on  the  communi- 
ty gathered  together,  it  flirted  with  a  sort  of  narcissism. 
"Here  we  are,/  All  together  as  we  sing  our  song...";  "Sons  of 
God,  hear  his  holy  word,  gather  round."  And  composition- 
ally,  it  was  highly  simplistic.  "That  was  the  moment  we  were 
in,"  acknowledges  Kubicki.  "Everyone  was  picking  up  a  gui- 
tar and  teaching  themselves  to  play.  And  so  the  music  was 
simple,  because  the  people  doing  it  were  amateurs.  Some 
pieces  of  music  were  almost  like  camp  songs." 

It  was  in  this  era  that  the  men  who  would  become  known 
as  the  St.  Louis  Jesuits  were  growing  up  and  training  for 
priesthood.  Bob  Dufford  had  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  in 
August  1961.  He  loved  music:  "My  folks  had  a  hi-fi  set. 
When  I  was  a  kid,  I'd  play  records,  listen  to  'My  Fair  Lady,' 
Tchaikovsky  or  whatever,  and  imagine  myself  conducting  the 
orchestra."  His  dad  performed  with  a  quartet  throughout  the 
Midwest;  Bob  himself  sang  in  the  choir. 

One  day,  another  Jesuit  arrived  at  rehearsal  with  an  orig- 
inal song  and  a  guitar.  Seeing  that  guitar,  Dufford  thought, 
"There  goes  the  neighborhood."  That  Jesuit  was  John  Foley. 

As  a  student  at  Regis  College  in  Denver,  Foley  used  to 
break  into  school  buildings  at  night  to  compose  music.  He 
had  been  studying  piano  from  the  time  he  was  5  years  old. 
Entering  the  Jesuits  led  to  unexpected  changes:  "There  was 
a  piano  in  the  basement  underneath  the  church,  but  we  had 
to  get  permission  to  use  it,  and  I  could  get  permission  maybe 
once  a  month.  I'd  been  practicing  the  piano  like  six  hours  a 
day  before  I  entered,  and  suddenly  nothing."  Frustrated  with 
the  arrangement,  he  asked  his  fellow  novices  to  show  him 
how  to  play  some  chords  on  the  guitar.  The  move  would  be 
providential,  as  the  council  soon  after  opened  the  door  to  the 
use  of  new  instruments,  including  the  guitar,  in  the  liturgy. 

Once  they  started  singing,  Dufford  was  surprised  to  find 
he  appreciated  Foley's  song.  "You  played  through  it  and  you 
sang  it,  and  I  thought,  'This  is  not  what  I  was  expecting.'" 
Inspired,  he  began  to  write  music  of  his  own. 

roc  o  connor  had  always  wanted  to  be  a  drummer.  His 
parents  had  different  ideas.  "We  were  a  family  with  a  ton  of 
kids  and  a  small  house.  So  my  parents  decided  they  weren't 
going  to  get  me  drums."  They  got  him  a  guitar  instead. 
Upon  entering  the  Jesuits  in  1967,  O'Connor  met  a  whole 
group  of  young  men  eager,  like  himself,  to  play,  sing  and 
learn  more  chords,  new  styles.  They  planned  the  music  for 
liturgies;  they  also  organized  a  rock-and-roll  band:  Mogen 
David  and  the  Grapes  of  Wrath. 

Among  these  men  was  a  second  year  novice  from 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  named  Dan  Schutte.  If  O'Connor's  hero 
was  The  Who's  Pete  Townsend,  Schutte's  were  Peter,  Paul 
and  Mary,  and  Simon  and  Garfunkel.  In  high  school  he  had 
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rig  it.  I  had  to  play  all  the  Masses,  and  it  was  too  much." 

years  of  work  in  the  field,  he  had  largely  given  up  the 
re  and  was  now  producing  a  folk  album,  "Ways  to  Get 
rough,"  widi  a  fellow  Jesuit  theology  student,  John 
-'anaugh.  For  his  part,  Dufford  saw  himself  headed  toward 
idvanced  degree  in  mathematics.  Music  was  consequendy 
linishing  in  importance. 

At  Fusz,  though,  something  was  happening.  The  Masses 
re  were  well  known  for  their  great  preaching.  Now 
utte,  Manion,  O'Connor  and  others  were  organizing, 
zing  and  writing  music  for  them  as  well.  The  combination 
an  to  draw  attention,  and  crowds.  "On  a  Sunday,  we 
dd  totally  fill  the  church,"  remembers  Schutte.  "They'd 
;pilling  into  die  side  chapels  along  the  back  and  up  into  the 
ir  loft....  My  last  two  years  there  we  had  to  give  out  tick- 
for  the  Easter  triduum,  because  the  fire  department  was 
et  and  had  put  limits  on  how  many  people  we  could  have 
here." 

Dufford  soon  joined  the  group.  Foley,  too,  grew 
igued.  It  seemed  that  everyone  who  came  to  Mass  at  Fusz 
ited  copies  of  what  they  heard.  Dufford  remembers, 


srs  from  all  over  the  world 
5t  Louis.  When  they  went 
ey  took  with  them  sheaves 
tos.  The  Jesuits'  music  was 
slowly  becoming  known. 


'Danny  Boy'  He  encouraged  music  among  us." 

Dufford  and  Foley  had  long  since  finished  philosophy, 
but  they,  too,  were  stationed  in  St.  Louis,  studying  theology 
in  preparation  for  ordination.  Both  had  continued  to  com- 
pose music,  but  things  had  changed.  Foley  had  grown  tired  of 
being  the  point  man  for  Jesuit  liturgy:  "I  was  the  only  one 


e'd  go  back  to  the  file  cabinet  to  get  more  copies  to  hand 
,  and  they  were  all  gone." 

Making  duplicates  was  no  easy  matter.  These  were  the 
s  before  Xerox;  mass  production  involved  carbon  paper 
a  Ditto  machine.  From  one  master  copy,  Schutte  remem- 
i,  "you'd  probably  get  35  to  50  copies."  For  a  congrega- 
i  of  200  to  300,  each  piece  had  to  be  rewritten  four  to 
it  times  to  make  enough  masters.  The  more  people  liked 
>ng,  the  more  copies  taken,  the  more  times  it  had  to  be 
.ten  out  again  for  the  next  rehearsal  and  the  next  Mass. 
i  recopying  was  endless  and  the  ink  stains  seemingly  per- 
lent. 

—•-Out  of  that  "purple  poop,"  as  they  called  it,  the  St. 
Louis  Jesuits  were  born.  The  constant,  mindless  rewriting 
led  to  the  question,  why  not  publish  this  music  and  be 
done  with  the  busy  work?  In  1973  timing  called  forth 
action.  Many  of  the  men  involved  were  completing  their 
studies  and  would  soon  move  to  new  places  and  apostolic- 
assignments.  It  was  now  or  never. 
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At  the  very  end  of  the  evening,  an  announcement 
made.  "There  are  four  men  here  who  have  not  sung  tog 
er  in  15  years."  An  audible  gasp  sounded  in  the  room  as 
by  one,  four  middle-aged  men  took  to  the  stage, 
announcer  continued:  "The  St.  Louis  Jesuits."  As  one, 
audience  leapt  to  its  feet.  The  musicians  began:  "Av 
from  your  slumber...." 

you  may  never  have  heard  of  the  five  men  known  coi 
tively  as  the  St.  Louis  Jesuits.  But  if  you've  been  to  a  A 
in  the  last  30  years,  you  have  definitely  sung  their  mi 
Songs  like  "City  of  God,"  "Earthen  Vessels,"  "Be 
Afraid,"  "This  Alone,"  and  "Lift  Up  Your  Hearts"  1 
become  staples  of  contemporary  liturgy  and  American 
ture.  Music  of  the  St.  Louis  Jesuits  was  sung  at  Presk 
Ronald  Reagan's  funeral  and  at  President  Bill  Clint 
inauguration.  A  song  of  theirs  has  been  heard  on  "' 
West  Wing";  Susan  Sarandon  sang  another  to  death 
inmate  Sean  Penn  in  "Dead  Man  Walking."  The  Bri 
Catholic  journal  The  Tablet  recently  surveyed  its  rea> 
as  to  the  most  popular  hymn  of  all  time.  The  winner 
"Here  I  Am,  Lord,"  a  song  composed  by  one  of  the 
Louis  Jesuits. 

John  Foley,  Bob  Dufford,  Dan  Schutte,  Tim  Mar 
and  Robert  "Roc"  O'Connor:  Many  of  the  songs  on  t 
first  album  were  recorded  in  a  church  basement  or  so 
one's  dorm  room.  On  some  songs  you  can  hear  a  refri 
ator  door  clicking  shut  in  the  background  when  the  ro( 
occupants  go  for  a  drink.  Together  these  five  men  rev 
tionized  American  Catholic  liturgical  music. 
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The  Next  One 

As  a  young  man,  John  Foley  once  had  the  chance  to  ask  Jc 
Gleason  s  arranger  how  to  compose  songs.  The  arranger  rep 
"You  want  to  learn  how  to  write  songs?  Write  100  of  them.  V\ 
1 00  of  them  and  don  V  look  back.  When  you  find  out  what's  w. 
with  the  one  you  just  wrote,  correct  it  in  the  next  one. " 

Liturgical  music  in  the  1960's  was  a  fanny  hodgepodge  ol 
and  new.  Vatican  II's  "Constitution  on  the  Sacred  Litu 
had  paved  the  way  for  dramatic  changes,  allowing  the  u< 
the  vernacular  in  liturgy  and  calling  again  and  again  for 
"the  full,  conscious  and  active  participation"  of  the  pec 
With  earnestness  and  great  enthusiasm,  liturgy  in 
United  States  shifted  almost  overnight  into  English, 
appropriate  music  was  not  immediately  available;  choirs  L... 
to  make  due  with  translations  of  Latin  chants  and  sometimes 
ill-fitting  Protestant  hymns. 

But  this  was  the  1960's;  rock-and-roll  and  folk  music 
ere  thriving.  Liturgical  composers  quickly  attempted  to 
t  these  styles — it  was  a  mixed  blessing.  "They  were 
;  mat  got  people  to  sing,"  says  Judith  Kubicki,  C.S.S.F., 


liturgies;  they  also  organized  a  rock-and-roll  band:  Mogen 
David  and  the  Grapes  of  Wrath. 

Among  these  men  was  a  second  year  novice  from 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  named  Dan  Schutte.  If  O'Connor's  hero 
was  The  Who's  Pete  Townsend,  Schutte 's  were  Peter,  Paul 
and  Mary,  and  Simon  and  Garfunkel.  In  high  school  he  had 
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been  "one  of  the  geeks  in  the  band."  He  played  clarinet,  sax- 
ophone and  later  guitar.  As  a  novice  he  and  a  Jesuit  class- 
mate used  to  sneak  down  to  a  basement  trunk  room,  where 
the  walls  were  thick,  to  practice,  write  songs  and  critique 
one  another. 

Visiting  the  novitiate  at  this  time,  Dufford  was  shocked; 
they  were  playing  his  songs  and  the  songs  of  Foley.  He  had 
no  idea  that  their  compositions  had  been  circulating.  In  fact, 
their  music  was  stimulating  the  compositions  of  the  novices. 
Schutte  remembers,  "Their  stuff  was  singable  and  scriptural 
and  it  reached  your  heart  in  way  that  was  more  than  the  sen- 
timental group  stuff  that  was  being  produced."  While  he 
was  there,  Dufford  wrote  them  an  Easter  Alleluia. 

Fuszion 

Jesuit  formation  takes  a  long  time.  A  man  entering  the 
Society  of  Jesus  today  at  age  23  might  not  be  ordained  until 
he  is  34  or  35.  Two  years  of  initial  study  and  experience  as  a 
Jesuit  lead  to  first  vows,  by  which  the  man  makes  a  permanent 
commitment  of  poverty,  chastity  and  obedience.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  years  of  additional  study  of  philosophy,  full-time 
work  for  several  years  in  a  Jesuit  apostolate 
and  then  a  return  to  the  books  for  three 
years  of  theological  study — all  before  ordi- 
nation. As  some  wags  have  noted,  by  the 
time  a  Jesuit  is  ordained  he  has  seen 
enough  to  write  a  play,  learned  enough  to 
run  a  school  and  old  enough  to  retire. 

In  the  1950s  and  60's  Jesuits  generally 
entered  young,  most  often  right  out  of 
high  school.  They  left  their  families  and 
homes  to  move  into  large-scale,  old-fash- 
ioned religious  communities  set  apart 
from  the  hubbub  and  spectacle  of  the  world.  Latin  was  the 
lingua  franca,  cassocks  the  haute  couture  and  "in  common" 
the  modus  operandi. 

After  his  two  years  of  novitiate,  vows  and  two  additional 
years  studying  the  humanities,  Schutte  moved  in  1970  to  die 
Fusz  Memorial  Jesuit  Community  at  St.  Louis  University  to 
study  philosophy.  O'Connor  came  soon  after,  as  did  a  young 
Jesuit  from  St.  Louis  named  Tim  Manion.  Manion  had  start- 
ed playing  bass  and  guitar  for  Mass  as  a  high  school  student. 
"We  had  diis  very  cool  Mass  at  midnight  on  Saturday  nights. 
People  went  on  dates  and  then  came  to  the  midnight  Mass." 
His  director  of  novices  was  a  musician  as  well.  "He  used  to  sit 
and  play  piano,  sing  'Foggy  Day  in  London  Town'  and 
'Danny  Boy'  He  encouraged  music  among  us." 

Dufford  and  Foley  had  long  since  finished  philosophy, 
but  they,  too,  were  stationed  in  St.  Louis,  studying  theology 
in  preparation  for  ordination.  Both  had  continued  to  com- 
pose music,  but  things  had  changed.  Foley  had  grown  tired  of 
being  the  point  man  for  Jesuit  liturgy:  "I  was  the  only  one 


doing  it.  I  had  to  play  all  the  Masses,  and  it  was  too  much." 
After  years  of  work  in  die  field,  he  had  largely  given  up  the 
genre  and  was  now  producing  a  folk  album,  "Ways  to  Get 
Through,"  with  a  fellow  Jesuit  theology  student,  John 
Kavanaugh.  For  his  part,  Dufford  saw  himself  headed  toward 
an  advanced  degree  in  mathematics.  Music  was  consequendy 
diminishing  in  importance. 

At  Fusz,  though,  something  was  happening.  The  Masses 
there  were  well  known  for  their  great  preaching.  Now 
Schutte,  Manion,  O'Connor  and  odiers  were  organizing, 
playing  and  writing  music  for  them  as  well.  The  combination 
began  to  draw  attention,  and  crowds.  "On  a  Sunday,  we 
would  totally  fill  the  church,"  remembers  Schutte.  "They'd 
be  spilling  into  the  side  chapels  along  the  back  and  up  into  the 
choir  loft....  My  last  two  years  there  we  had  to  give  out  tick- 
ets for  the  Easter  triduum,  because  die  fire  department  was 
upset  and  had  put  limits  on  how  many  people  we  could  have 
in  there." 

Dufford  soon  joined  the  group.  Foley,  too,  grew 
intrigued.  It  seemed  that  everyone  who  came  to  Mass  at  Fusz 
wanted  copies  of  what  they  heard.  Dufford  remembers, 


"We'd  go  back  to  the  file  cabinet  to  get  more  copies  to  hand 
out,  and  they  were  all  gone." 

Making  duplicates  was  no  easy  matter.  These  were  the 
days  before  Xerox;  mass  production  involved  carbon  paper 
and  a  Ditto  machine.  From  one  master  copy,  Schutte  remem- 
bers, "you'd  probably  get  35  to  50  copies."  For  a  congrega- 
tion of  200  to  300,  each  piece  had  to  be  rewritten  four  to 
eight  times  to  make  enough  masters.  The  more  people  liked 
a  song,  the  more  copies  taken,  the  more  times  it  had  to  be 
written  out  again  for  the  next  rehearsal  and  the  next  Mass. 
The  recopying  was  endless  and  the  ink  stains  seemingly  per- 
manent. 

Out  of  that  "purple  poop,"  as  they  called  it,  the  St. 
Louis  Jesuits  were  born.  The  constant,  mindless  rewriting 
led  to  the  question,  why  not  publish  this  music  and  be 
done  with  the  busy  work?  In  1973  timing  called  forth 
action.  Many  of  the  men  involved  were  completing  their 
studies  and  would  soon  move  to  new  places  and  apostolic 
assignments.  It  was  now  or  never. 


M  inisters  from  all  over  the  world 
studied  in  St.  Louis.  When  they  went 
home,  they  took  with  them  sheaves 
of  dittos.  The  Jesuits'  music  was 
slowly  becoming  known. 
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Throughout  the  spring  and  summer  of  1973  Schutte  set 
out  to  write  a  fresh  master  of  every  song  the  men  had  com- 
posed. Recordings  were  undertaken  as  well.  "Nobody  was 
putting  metronome  markings  on  songs,  so  you  had  no  idea 
how  fast  or  slow  to  take  it,"  Dufford  explained.  Gary  Daigle, 
of  the  contemporaneous  liturgical  group  the  Dameans, 
remembers:  "Their  music  was  published  as  a  melody,  guitar 
chords  and  a  word — 'gently.'  'steadily/  A  trained  musician 
asks,  what  is  this  music  telling  me?  They  made  those 
recordings  as  demos  to  say:  'This  is  how  we  heard  it.'" 

It  was  a  mammoth  and  sometimes  arduous  undertaking 
that  produced  in  the  end  a  staggering  57  songs  written  by 
six  different  composers  and  performed  by  the  singers  and 
musicians  of  the  Fusz  liturgies.  Almost  half  were  recorded 
in  a  dorm  room,  the  Fusz  chapel  or  the  Fusz  basement  dur- 
ing that  spring  and  summer.  As  the  group  ran  out  of  time, 
the  final  3  5  pieces  were  recorded  over  the  course  of  six  days 
in  a  marathon  session  at  a  studio.  Each  song  received  rough- 
ly five  minutes  ot  attention. 

Originally,  the  group  envisioned  the  project  as  some- 
thing the  Society-  of  Jesus  itself  could  distribute  upon 
request.  Foley,  however,  had  been  approached  previously  by 
a  small  liturgical  publisher,  North  American  Liturgy 
Resources.  Initially  uncertain — says  Foley,  "Perhaps  it  was 
excessive  naivete,  but  we  just  wanted  to  have  something  to 
give  out" — they  eventually  agreed.  "Neither  Silver  Nor 
Gold"  came  out  in  1974  as  a  four-album  set  with  a  price  tag 
of  $18.  Its  cover  quoted  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles:  "I 
have  neither  silver  nor  gold,  but  what  I  have,  I  offer  to  you" 
(3:6).  Regarding  the  composers,  it  said  simply,  "Liturgical 
.Music  of  St.  Louis  Jesuits." 

Finding,  Being  Found 

"lll.ien  you  think  of  the  whole  notion  of  providence  in  this  whole 
deal  it  is  more  than  remarkable,"  rem  embers  O^Connor.  "It 
wasn  V  like  we  were  flying  to  create  a  revolution.  We  were  just 
doing  this  stuff  '.  We  went  to  Mass  every  day,  and  other  songs  wore 
out  pretty  quickly.  There  was  a  sense  that  there  was  a  need  for 
more  music  for  more  occasions  for  the  Mass.  Thats  what  called  it 
forth. 

On  the  one  hand  we  found  our  way,  on  the  other  hand  we 
were  found. " 

At  a  time  when  records  generally  sold  for  $5,  a  four-album 
of  liturgical  music,  recorded  both  quickly  and  poorly,  did 
cm  poised  to  sell  well  at  $18.  But  demand  was  strong. 
It  so  international.  St.  Louis  University  was  home  to 
the  Ins  .  tor  Religious  Formation,  an  international 
training  c  nter  tor  spiritual  directors.  Active  church  minis- 
ters came  from  all  over  the  world  to  study  there.  And  for 
their  daily  and  weekend  liturgies,  these  students  went  to 
Fusz,  providing  the  young  Jesuits  with  an  open-minded, 


enthusiastic  forum  in  which  to  trv  new  things.  They  were 
also  an  unforeseen  market.  WTien  I.R.F.  students  complet- 
ed their  programs,  they  took  home  with  them  not  only 
diplomas  but  also  sheaves  of  dittos.  And  thus  w^hat  was  hap- 
pening in  St.  Louis  slowly  was  becoming  known  around  the 
world. 

Ray  Bruno  of  N.A.L.R.  asked  the  group  to  record 
another  album.  It  was  an  unexpected  request;  new  assign- 
ments had  spread  the  mam'  people  involved  literally  all 
over  the  country.  "Neither  Silver  Nor  Gold"  had  been 
envisioned  as  an  ending,  the  culmination  of  three  years 
spent  working  together.  Furthermore,  the  idea  of  doing  a 
studio  album  was  unsettling.  "This  was  music  for  the  peo- 
ple," Foley  recalls.  "The  people  playing  guitars  were 
younger.  We  felt  if  they  heard  something  highly  profes- 
sional, they  would  say  'We  could  never  do  that,'  and  it 
would  discourage  them."  Dufford  concurs:  "We  were  not 
unprofessional,  but  we  didn't  want  the  sound  to  be  some- 
thing high  above  the  people  who  were  going  to  perform 
it." 

On  the  other  hand,  they  did  have  newr  songs  to  record. 
Jesuit  superiors  had  invited  some  of  the  men  involved  with 
"Neither  Silver  Nor  Gold"  to  spend  a  summer  learning 
more  about  music.  In  the  end,  four  had  agreed:  Foley, 
Dufford,  Schutte  and  O'Connor.  They  were  joined  by 
Manion,  w^ho  had  left  the  Jesuits  but  continued  to  sing  and 
compose  with  them.  "It  was  a  central  moment,"  remem- 
bers Manion.  "It  was  the  first  time  that  we  acknowledged 
to  ourselves  and  to  each  other  that  we  were  trying  to  do 
something  together  that  was  more  than  a  bunch  of  guys 
hanging  out  and  working  on  this  Mass  ritual  program." 

The  12 -song  album  that  emerged  was  called  "Earthen 
\  essels."  Like  the  previous  set,  it  included  material  that 
varied  in  sound  and  theme  from  gentle  invitation,  in  com- 
positions like  "Be  Not  Afraid"  and  "Turn  To  Me,"  to  the 
passionate  yearning  of  "Seek  the  Lord"  and  the  joyful  con- 
fidence of  "Though  the  Mountains  May  Fall."  The  mate- 
rial also  varied  in  structure,  allowing  for  a  variety  of  litur- 
gical uses.  Many  songs  offered  the  interchange  of  soloist 
and  group  refrain  ideal  for  the  responsorial  psalm.  "Praise 
the  Lord  My  Soul"  had  a  rising,  repeated  melody  clearly 
intended  for  the  community  as  a  whole.  Still  other  mate- 
rial, including  "My  Son  Has  Gone  Away,"  was  so  personal 
in  voice  and  tone  as  to  suggest  performance  by  a  soloist 
after  Communion,  while  the  community  quietly  prayed. 

"Earthen  Vessels"  became  and  remains  one  of  the  top- 
selling  Catholic  albums  of  all  time.  Like  "Neither  Silver 
Nor  Gold,"  the  record  bore  the  imprint  "Music  from  St. 
Louis  Jesuits."  But  Dufford  remembers,  "We  learned  from 
Ray  Bruno,  we  were  now  called  the  St.  Louis  Jesuits."  0 
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Holy  Ground 

Roadside  shrines  and  sacred  space 


BY  LIZETTE  LARSON-MILLER 


/N  may  2003,  the  city  of  Oakland,  Calif.,  had  already  reached 
its  44th  homicide  of  the  year.  At  one  intersection  three  young 
men  were  tending  a  shine  set  up  to  remember  their  friend, 
killed  in  a  drive-by  shooting.  The  shrine  consisted  of  a  picture 
of  the  deceased  from  much  earlier  school  days,  cigarettes,  cognac  and 
several  candles.  "What  does  the  shrine  mean  to  you?"  I  asked.  "It's 
a  way  to  show  honor  to  Lamar,  to  remember  him  where  it  hap- 
pened." "Have you  been  here  long?'''1  "Yeah,  well  stay  all  day  and 
then  drink  the  cognac."  "Will  you  drink  it  here?"  "Yeah,  this  is 
where  it  happened — you  need  to  drink  it  here. " 

If  you  have  walked  around  urban  neighborhoods  or  driven 

LIZETTE  LARSON-MILLER  is  a  professor  at  the  Graduate 
Theological  Union  in  Berkeley,  Calif.  Her  most  recent  book  is  a 
forthcoming  study  on  the  anointing  of  the  sick  (Liturgical 
Press,  2005). 


on  highways  in  the  last  few  years,  you  have  certainly  seen 
some  of  the  ubiquitous  roadside  shrines  that  have  prolifer- 
ated throughout  the  country.  Usually  erected  to  commem- 
orate a  single  death  or  a  small  group  of  related  deaths,  the 
memorials  or  shrines  have  emerged  as  an  almost  mandato- 
ry feature  on  the  occasion  of  a  murder  or  other  tragedy. 

Basking  in  the  luxury  of  a  sabbatical  year,  I  decided  two 
years  ago  to  spend  some  time  doing  on-site  research  to  tryc 
to  understand  what  was  going  on  in  the  minds  of  the  peo-  \ 
pie  engaged  in  the  shrines.  I  had  spent  a  fair  amount  of  the  \ 
time  during  my  doctoral  work  in  liturgical  theology  study-  j 
ing  how  Christians  in  earlier  centuries  interacted  withe 
shrines,  particularly  those  of  martyrs  and  saints,  and  there  = 
seemed  to  be  some  interesting  parallels,  even  though  the; 
contemporary7  shrines  and  memorials  are  not  exclusively  ore 
overtly  Christian.  Coming  from  a  world  of  liturgy  and  the- 1 
ological  reflection,  I  saw  in  the  memorials  a  type  of  popular  I 
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religious  activity,  at  least  tangentially  related  to  the  liturgi- 
cal action  of  the  church.  Even  the  use  of  the  terms  shrines 
and  memorials  by  newspapers  and  television  reporters 
echoed  the  classic  Christian  understanding  of  these  words. 
It  has  been  an  interesting  journey  and  learning  experience, 
in  many  ways  confirming  what  American  sociologists  of 
religion  and  ritual  theorists  have  been  proposing  for  the  last 
10  years — that  something  is  shifting  in  the  spiritual  land- 
scape of  this  country,  as  well  as  in  other  lands. 

The  shrine  set  up  on  the  front  lawn  ofLaci  Peterson  s  house  in 
Modesto,  Calif.,  was  a  very  busy  place  in  the  months  between  her 
disappearance  and  the  trial  of  her  husband  for  murder.  At  this 
sprawling  shrine  for  had  and  her  unborn  child,  the  handwritten 
and  typed  notes  included  both  prayer  texts  and  original  poems, 
including  this  one,  titled  "Laci:" 

Although  I  didn  V  know  you,  my  heart  is  filled  with  pain 
Knowing  that  we'll  never  see  your  smiling  face  again 
You  started  out  a  stranger,  but  soon  became  well  known 
Hl.ien  all  throughout  the  area  your  loving  smile  was  shown. 

During  my  fieldwork  throughout  2003  and  beyond, 
five  general  characteristics  of  roadside  shrines  stood  out. 
First,  unlike  national  or  civic  memorials  commemorating 
war  victims,  national  events  or  other  more  universal  places 
of  engagement,  shrines  of  this  type  did  not  lend  them- 


selves to  generic  commemoration;  each  was  concrete  and 
specific  to  the  persons  and  the  place.  In  an  area  where  a 
number  of  murders  of  children  had  occurred,  each  shrine 
remembered  the  children  of  a  particular  household.  On 
the  wrapper  of  a  cut  flower  arrangement,  four  children 
had  written  "In  loving  memory,  Harmony  and  Nick!  You 
will  always  remain  in  our  hearts,"  signing  their  names  as 
classmates  and  placing  the  flowers  in  the  middle  of  a  front- 
yard  shrine. 

Second,  these  shrines  were  tangible  expressions  of  very 
local  engagements.  Even  in  the  case  of  a  tragedy  that  drew 
a  broader  circle  of  people  because  of  media  coverage,  most 
of  the  items  left  at  the  shrine  and  most  of  the  people  visit- 
ing, reading,  standing  around  or  speaking  were  locals — 
neighbors,  friends  or  community  members.  At  the  side- 
walk shrine  for  10-year-old  Grant,  shot  and  killed  in  his 
home  by  his  father,  the  neighbors  set  up  the  initial  memo- 
rial and  maintained  it  for  several  months.  One  neighbor 
said  at  its  inception,  according  to  The  San  Francisco 
Chronicle:  "This  memorial  is  mostly  for  us.  We  all  want  to 
do  as  much  as  we  can  to  help,  but  all  we  can  do  today,  it 
seems,  is  stand  vigil." 

Third,  there  seemed  to  be  little  or  no  coordination  to 
the  gathering  of  material  objects  found  at  each  site.  In  a 
grass-roots  approach,  people  simply  brought  what  they  had 
or  felt  to  be  appropriate.  I  moved  between  awe  and  bemuse- 
ment  at  the  combinations  of  articles — Our  Lady  of 
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Guadalupe  next  to  stuffed  bears,  crucifixes  and  New  Age 
crystals,  Christian  prayers  and  oddly  written  poems.  They 
seemed  to  represent  not  only  the  individuals  or  families  who 
brought  them,  but  a  type  of  pan-religious,  pluralistic,  inclu- 
sive remembrance,  one  diat  invited  in  all  participants  by 
any  number  of  different  avenues.  If  the  crucifix  did  not 
engage  you,  perhaps  the  crystals  would.  The  lack  of  institu- 
tionalization or  coordinated  arrangement  gave  the  impres- 
sion of  a  democratic  and  equalizing  activity  that  crossed 
potential  dividers  of  economic,  educational,  gender  and  eth- 
nic difference.  At  the  same  time,  identical  objects  or  cate- 
gories of  objects  were  present  in  almost  all  the  sites,  raising 
intriguing  questions  as  to  whether  people  "learned"  how  to 
construct  shrines  by  seeing  them  elsewhere. 

Fourth,  roadside  shrines  are  most  often  temporary. 
Very  little  remained  at  the  majority  of  the  shrines  several 
months  after  they  were  set  up.  In  some  cases,  like  the  site 
of  a  car  crash  in  the  mountains  of  California,  the  sponta- 
neous shrine  at  the  place  where  three  family  members  lost 
their  lives  to  a  drunk  driver  was  renewed  with  an  official 
California  Highway  Patrol  sign  against  drunk  driving. 
The  erection  of  the  permanent  sign  led  to  another  memo- 
rial service  at  the  site  a  year  after  the  accident  and  a  subse- 
quent reconstruction  of  the  unofficial  shrine  building  at 
the  foot  of  the  official  marker.  But  in  most  cases,  the 
shrines  would  simply  disappear  through  decay  or  removal 
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by  family  members.  Rarely  was  there  an  institutional  move 
to  tear  down  the  shrines,  such  as  the  sidewalk  shrine  to 
Juan  and  Victor  Flores,  killed  by  a  truck  in  Park  Slope, 
Brooklyn.  According  to  The  New  York  Times,  the 
Sanitation  Department  stated,  "So  long  as  the  shrine  is 
kept  clean  and  out  of  the  way  of  foot  traffic,  city  agencies 
are  making  a  policy  of  overlooking  it." 

Fifth,  comments  of  people  about  the  shrine  (oral  and 
written)  revealed  that  their  engagement  with  the  place  was 
often  based  on  very  different  motivations,  ranging  from  a 
desire  for  justice  and  commemoration  to  a  sort  of  fame  by 
extension.  The  most  common  motivation  seemed  to  be  sol- 
idarity with  both  the  deceased  and  the  family.  This  was 
expressed  in  notes  and  prayers  addressed  to  the  deceased, 
and  by  parents  explaining  to  their  children  why  they  were 
diere:  "We're  here  to  let  the  family  know  that  we  care  about 
them."  At  the  front  altar  shrine  of  a  10-year-old  girl  kid- 
naped from  her  home  in  Santa  Clara,  Calif.,  a  note  stated, 
"We  are  praying  for  you  and  for  the  safe  return  of  your 
daughter — stay  strong."  Sometimes  solidarity  with  the  fam- 
ily took  the  form  of  a  promise  not  to  forget  the  deceased  or 
the  suffering  of  the  family,  as  well.  Reassurance  or  fear  was 
also  common,  expressed  in  terms  of  disbelief  that  this  could 
happen  to  people  so  much  like  the  participants.  I  was  partic- 
ularly struck  by  the  numbers  of  young  pregnant  women  at 
the  Laci  Peterson  shrine  who  said  out  loud  that  it  could 
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have  been  them.  Articulating  that  this  tragedy  had  indeed 
happened  to  someone  else  and  not  to  those  visiting  the 
shrine  seemed  to  offer  a  sort  of  comfort. 

Another  motivation  I'll  call  a  desire  to  engage  in  some- 
thing larger  than  oneself.  Some  exhibited  a  rather  blatant 
desire  for  personal  engagement  with  the  media,  a  type  of 
fame  by  extension.  When  television  reporters  appeared, 
people  would  come  out  of  cars  and  houses  to  be  seen  and, 
if  possible,  heard.  Some  participants  expressed  the  desire  to 
gather  with  others  because  of  an  energy  perceived  to  be 
present.  The  shrine  offered  an  emotional  opportunity  to 
break  out  of  life  as  usual  and  be  part  of  something  more 
exciting,  more  public,  that  clearly  appealed  to  a  number  of 
people  gathered  around. 

The  desire  to  be  at  this  place,  to  stand  where  the  death 
occurred,  or  where  so  much  pain  and  prayer  were  still 
focused,  also  drew  people.  It  seemed  that 
the  physical  location  itself  allowed  peo- 
ple into  an  emotional  and  spiritual  space 
not  often  visited.  The  shrine  functioned 
as  holy  ground  in  that  it  was  set  aside, 
even  though  only  temporarily,  for  pur- 
poses other  than  those  of  daily  practical 
use,  a  place  outside  of  place. 
Kinesthetically  this  connection  was 
expressed  in  touching  the  things 
arranged  at  the  shrine  and  in  leaving 
objects  behind.  People  also  spoke  more 
freely  than  is  often  the  case  in  a  gather- 
ing of  strangers.  At  the  Point  Isabel 
shrine  for  Laci  Peterson,  erected  where 
her  body  had  been  found,  one  woman  began  a  conversation 
by  asking  if  this  was  "the  place"  and  then  proceeded  to  talk 
about  her  own  fear  of  her  husband  and  her  fear  of  death, 
prompted  by  the  growing  sense  that  Laci  Peterson's  hus- 
band had  most  likely  been  responsible  for  the  murders.  At 
other  shrines,  people's  desire  to  talk  about  death  appeared 
to  have  been  freed  by  the  space  of  the  shrine.  People 
seemed  to  have  an  inclusive  and  liberating  sense  of  being 
part  of  something  that  crossed  beyond  the  unstated  limits 
of  the  ritual  communities  in  which  they  usually  moved. 

applying  these  observations  to  the  world  of  liturgy  and 
church  buildings  closer  to  daily  experience,  one  may  ask 
what  the  liturgical  churches  might  learn  from  this 
widespread  phenomenon.  Two  thoughts  come  to  mind. 
The  first  is  to  reflect  on  how  our  own  liturgical  spaces  both 
allow  for  the  primary  corporate  prayer  that  is  our  Sunday 
and  daily  liturgical  priority  and  provide  space  for  private 
prayer,  Certainly  private  prayer  is  done  in  many  places, 
including  the  corporate  worship  space  of  any  given  church 
building.  But  private  prayer  space  that  is  proportional  to 


individuals  and  allows  for  the  engagement  of  prayer, 
whether  with  the  help  of  visual  aids  like  icons  or  candles  or 
in  a  number  of  other  ways  that  allow  kinesthetically  active 
prayer,  has  not  been  a  priority  of  church  renovation,  cer- 
tainly not  in  the  American  bishops'  document  Environment 
and  Art  in  Catholic  Worship  (1978).  While  there  is  more 
mention  of  devotional  space  in  the  newer  Built  of  Living 
Stones  (2000),  it  is  not  a  primary  focus  of  that  document 
either.  Perhaps  our  liturgical  spaces  need  to  be  somewhat 
more  complex,  more  ambiguous,  more  comfortable  with 
multiple  sacred  spaces  and  foci.  Cathedrals  have  traditional- 
ly had  this  complexity  of  space,  allowing  people  to  draw 
near  as  much  as  they  are  able.  The  new  cathedral  in  Los 
Angeles  offers  a  long  pilgrimage  route  to  the  heart  of  the 
liturgical  space,  filled  with  chapels  and  private  areas  that 
offer  glimpses  of  the  vastness  of  the  interior.  But  even  small- 
er churches  with  private  prayer  spaces  or 
extended  entryways,  or  useful  and  used 
narthex  spaces,  can  allow  for  this  same 
plurality  of  foci. 

The  second  conclusion  to  be  gleaned 
from  the  roadside  shrines  and  sponta- 
neous memorials  might  be  to  re-empha- 
size the  church  building  as  a  sign  of  the 
church  in  the  world,  particularly  through 
the  return  of  a  liminal  space  between  the 
wider  world  and  the  interior  of  the 
church  building.  Occasionally  one  reads 
of  churches  that  have  this  liminal  space, 
a  hospitable  way  for  people  to  test  the 
waters  of  church  without  coming  all  the 
way  inside,  literally  and  figuratively.  Whether  this  consists 
of  labyrinths  in  the  front  courtyard,  opportunities  for  leav- 
ing prayers  of  petitions  in  a  basket  outside  or  accessible  out- 
door stations  of  the  cross,  such  an  offering  might  take 
advantage  of  a  cultural  desire  to  engage  with  holy  ground 
and  be  truly  evangelistic  at  the  same  time,  inviting  people  to 
come  farther  inside.  It  certainly  is  a  Christian  tradition  with 
historical  roots;  medieval  churches  used  the  courtyard  and 
the  steps  for  many  events,  some  directly  linked  to  the  litur- 
gy inside  the  church  building  and  others  only  remotely  con- 
nected. Early  churches  held  vigils  and  hosted  pilgrims  all 
around  their  sanctuaries  proper. 

Roadside  shrines  seem  to  be  rising  out  of  a  deeply  felt 
need  for  people  to  express  many  different  emotions  when 
confronted  with  untimely  and  violent  deaths.  Seen  in  their 
context — the  shifts  in  spirituality  and  the  massive  con- 
frontation with  the  reality  of  death  and  human  frailty  that 
Sept.  1 1,  2001,  presented  to  the  United  States — these  grass- 
roots shrines  deserve  the  attention  of  those  interested  in 
how  people  pray  and  what  possibilities  they  might  present 
for  churches.  T$ 
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Can  a  small  group  oflaypeople  revitalize  ancient  wisdom? 


The  precious  Catholic  Church  in  the  United 
States  is  in  trouble.  This  is  not  news,  of  course, 
to  anyone  who  has  watched  a  newscast  or  read 
an  American  newspaper  within  the  past  few 
years.  When  I  moved  from  Denver  to  the  Netherlands  a 
year  ago,  I  did  not  know  what  to  expect,  but  I  was  certain 
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things  could  not  be  any  worse  here  dian  in  the  United 
States.  I  was  mistaken. 

Here  in  Limburg  Province,  die  one  overwhelmingly 
Catholic  province  of  die  Netherlands,  Jesus  and  Mary  greet 
me  at  every  corner.  Each  tiny  village  has  its  shrine,  lovingly 
maintained  by  the  villagers.  Religious  festivals  and  parades 
are  a  way  of  life;  and  Easter  Monday,  Ascension  Day  and 
Pentecost  are  holidays.  I  was  comforted  by  my  good  fortune 
in  coming  to  die  "Catholic  part"  of  the  Netherlands. 
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What  I  found,  though,  was  a  different  kind  of  trouble: 
not  the  heated  arguments  of  liberal  versus  conservative,  not 
the  wringing  of  hands  over  the  lack  of  vocations,  not  even  a 
church  embroiled  in  scandal.  Instead,  I  found  a  church  that 
seems  to  be  quiedy  dying. 

True,  the  festivals  are  big,  and  first  Communion  is  still  a 
major  event  in  the  life  of  a  child.  But  the  conspicuous 
absence  of  anyone  younger  than  65  in  the  churches  was  trou- 
bling. I  cannot  say  I  blame  them  for  staying  away,  though.  It 
took  only  two  visits  to  Sunday  Mass  in  the  village  to  send  me 
out  hunting  for  a  service  that  did  not  feel  like  a  funeral  Mass. 

I  found  myself  longing  for  a  good  argument  over  the 
nuances  of  Catholic  life,  or  a  passionate  homily,  even  if  I  dis- 
agreed with  the  content  just  as  passionately!  I  fondly  remem- 
bered reading  statements  by  our  U.S.  bishops,  and  then 


devouring  the  controversy  that  inevitably  followed.  The  U.S. 
Catholic  Church  may  be  in  trouble,  but  at  least  we  are  still 
fighting.  There  is  life  in  this  fight,  embers  of  hope,  signs  that 
we  still  care  enough  to  get  hot  under  the  collar.  We  may  be 
sick,  but  we  are  still  fighting  for  a  life  we  love.  Here,  it  feels  as 
if  the  patient  has  long  since  expired,  but  no  one  has  noticed. 

Are  we  21st-century  Catholics  destined  to  choose  the 
lesser  of  two  evils?  Maybe  not.  My  search  took  me  just  over 
the  border  to  an  ancient  abbey  in  Belgium,  where  in  2001  a 
small  group  of  lay  people,  with  the  support  of  the  local  bish- 
op, started  a  lay  Cistercian  community.  Cistercians?  Monks? 
Silence?  Prayer  at  all  times  of  night  and  day?  Was  this  an 
answer  to  a  church  in  need  of  revival  or  nothing  more  than 
a  nostalgic  look  back  at  the  good  old  days? 

I  went  to  the  rector  of  the  Christian  community  of  Val- 
Dieu,  Jean-Pierre  Schenkelaars,  hoping  to  find  some 
answers.  What  I  discovered  is  that  the  church  in  Europe  and 
the  church  in  America  are  distant  cousins  formed  by  two 
very  different  cultures.  We  are  hurting  on  both  sides  of  the 
Adantic,  but  the  illness  manifests  itself  in  different  symp- 
toms. Perhaps,  then,  there  is  not  one  cure  but  an  opportuni- 
ty to  learn  from  one  another. 

The  learning  began  for  me  when  Dr.  Schenkelaars 
explained  that  Europeans  wonder  why  Americans  are  so  reli- 
gious. They  are  baffled  by  public  professions  of  faith  from 
our  civic  leaders  and  the  American  bishops'  insistence  on  a 


unified  public  image.  They  question  our  assertion  that 
Americans  subscribe  to  a  policy  of  separation  of  church  and 
state  and  point  out  that  religion  is,  in  fact,  a  huge  part  of 
American  social  identity.  Consequently,  we  argue  and  fight 
and  publicly  struggle  with  religion  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Europe,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  have  collectively 
walked  away  from  a  church  that  exerted  control  over  every 
imaginable  facet  of  public  and  private  life  for  centuries. 
Church  in  Europe  today  is  a  private  matter.  There  are  no 
public  arguments  about  matters  of  faith,  and  civic  leaders 
dare  not  dip  their  toes  into  the  frigid  waters  of  religion  for 
fear  of  losing  them.  In  the  absence  of  public  debate,  howev- 
er, it  seems  that  the  European  church  has  remained  frozen  in 
time — a  time  that  does  not  speak  to  younger  Europeans. 
It  is  in  this  context  that  I  began  to  understand  this  "new" 

model  of  Christian  communi- 
ty at  Val-Dieu  Abbey.  For 
eight  centuries,  people  have 
come  to  this  place  sponta- 
neously, without  obligation, 
seeking  the  welcome,  the 
silence,  the  aura  of  spirituality 
provided  by  the  Cistercian 
order.  How  can  a  small  group 
of  laypeople  take  the  wisdom 
of  an  ancient  tradition  and 
revitalize  it  for  today's  young  Christians,  who  have  no  reli- 
gious identity  or  language  with  which  even  to  begin  asking 
questions?  In  a  culture  where  it  is  easier  to  talk  about  sex 
than  religion,  can  a  small  lay  community  have  any  real 
impact?  Can  the  chasm  between  young  adults  and  the 
church  be  filled  with  the  efforts  of  this  dedicated  group? 

My  first  clue  that  they  were  on  to  something  was  the 
noise  coming  out  of  the  chapel  one  morning.  Frederic  and 
Claire,  young  married  members  of  the  community,  had 
brought  their  toddlers  to  morning  prayer.  The  ancient 
room  reverberated  with  squeals,  while  the  adults  contin- 
ued to  welcome  another  day  with  song  and  prayer.  Were 
the  monks  turning  in  their  graves?  None  of  the  living  folks 
seemed  fazed. 

On  another  morning,  Marylene,  a  community  member 
who  works  for  Caritas  International,  treated  me  to  a  pre- 
view of  an  art  show  to  be  held  that  week,  works  by  young 
people  in  response  to  the  efforts  of  Caritas  in  third  world 
countries.  Perhaps  this  is  a  language  of  faith  and  experience 
that  the  greater  church  in  Europe  does  not  yet  speak. 

One  Sunday  morning,  after  the  10:30  Mass  for  the  local 
community,  I  was  struck  by  the  abundant  life  evident  in  the 
snack  shop  on  the  abbey  grounds.  The  community  opens 
the  cafe  each  Sunday,  and  the  locals  fill  it  to  the  rafters  with 
smoke,  laughter  and  conversation — another  version  of  a 
spiritual  language  that  has  been  missing,  perhaps? 


In  the  absence  of  public  debate,  it  seems 
that  the  European  church  has  remained 
frozen  in  time — a  time  that  does  not 
speak  to  younger  Europeans. 
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These  images  swam  in  my  head  as  I  wondered  if  this  was 
enough.  Is  it  working?  Are  they  making  a  difference?  Will  this 
"save  the  church"?  But  I  found  that  saving  the  church  was  the 
farthest  tiling  from  the  collective  mind  of  this  community. 
The  process  itself  seems  to  be  the  goal.  A  slow,  sometimes 
painful  process  of  building  a  diverse  spiritual  community  of 
families,  maintaining  and  modernizing  these  ancient  build- 
ings, welcoming  seekers  of  God,  reaching  out  to  the  local 
community  and  beyond,  all  takes  time,  lots  of  time.  And  that 
is  just  fine  with  these  folks. 

There  is  no  model  for  this,  no  formula  and  so  no  require- 
ments. They  have  made  mistakes  along  the  way,  mistakes  they 
are  not  afraid  to  admit.  They  are  grate- 
ful that  the  buildings  take  so  much  time 
to  change.  This  allows  for  a  slow  process 
of  spiritual  growth  as  well.  They  ask 
themselves,  how  can  this  reconstruction 
of  buildings  and  land  also  reconstruct 
us?  The  focus  seems  not  to  be  on  num- 
bers or  making  a  big  splash,  but  on 
building  community  so  as  to  serve  the 
greater  community.  Dr.  Schenkelaars 
did  not  speak  of  transforming  the 
church,  or  of  liberal  and  conservative 
viewpoints,  lack  of  vocations  or  liturgical 
correctness.  He  spoke  of  God  and  giving 
European  men  and  women  a  new  lan- 
guage to  the  divine. 

Is  it  possible  that  what  seemed  to  me 
to  be  a  dying  church  is  actually  a  church 
poised  for  new  life?  As  is  so  often  true  in 
matters  of  spirituality,  all  may  not  be  as  it 
seems.  After  years  of  over-control, 
Europeans  spoke.  They  did  this  not  at  a 
great  conference  with  famous  speakers, 
not  in  scathing  editorials  or  energetic 
rallies.  They  spoke  with  their  feet.  Today 
only  10  percent  to  15  percent  of 
Europeans  attend  church  regularly. 
From  my  American  perspective,  it  is 
tempting  to  pronounce  the  European 
church  dead.  But  that  familiar  theme  of 
death  and  rebirth  is  nagging  at  me. 

Is  it  possible  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
right  in  the  midst  of  this  chaos,  poised  to 
breathe  new  life  into  an  ancient  church? 
And  will  pain  in  the  American  church 
lead  to  a  death  of  sorts,  and  maybe  a 
rebirth  that  none  of  us  can  imagine 
today? 

The  community  at  Val-Dieu  is  just 
one  model.  It  is  not  the  answer  for  all 


of  Europe.  It  is  not  necessarily  the  answer  for  the  American 
church,  either.  But  it  is  one  spark  of  hope  in  the  complex 
world  of  Catholicism.  In  spite  of  the  handwringing  and 
fighting  in  the  United  States  and  the  apparent  apathy  in 
Europe,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  still  alive  and  working  in  individ- 
ual Christians.  The  Spirit  may  not  be  transforming  the 
entire  church  before  our  very  eyes,  and  may  be  acting  too 
slowly  for  some  and  too  subtly  for  others.  Nonetheless,  the 
spirit  is  working  in  our  hearts  just  as  the  small  Christian 
community  at  Val-Dieu  is  working  on  those  ancient  build- 
ings. That  may  be  the  hope  Val-Dieu  offers  to  both  the 
European  and  the  American  churches.  ES 
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erusalem 


BY  MARIA  LEONARD 


A  pilgrim  jjjsty^tfuring  Eastw  MassSSFtSe  jStturch  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher  in  Jerusalem  on  April  11,  2004. 


FOR  SEVERAL  DAYS  I  HAD  NOTICED  colorful  floats 
lined  up  in  Zahal  Square  near  City  Hall  in 
Jerusalem.  Large  painted  plastic  figures  of  men  and 
women  dressed  as  kibbutzim  with  tools  and  trac- 
tors were  surrounded  by  fruits,  vegetables,  trees,  flowers, 
grasses,  greenery  and  barley  sheaves — all  in  readiness  for 
Shavuot.  The  parade  is  a  modern,  secular  commemoration  of 
the  Day  of  the  First  Fruits  or  Feast  of  the  Harvest,  when  in 
ancient  times  farmers  of  Israel  would  bring  their  spring  har- 
vest to  Jerusalem  as  a  token  of  thanksgiving. 

Shavuot 

On  the  eve  of  the  feast,  traffic  downtown  was  heavy.  The 
sidewalks  and  bus  station  were  crowded  with  students  car- 
rying backpacks,  families  with  bundles  and  suitcases  and  sol- 
diers with  duffle  bags  and  rifles  slung  across  their  shoulders. 
Some  young  girls  wore  pale  green  dresses  with  wreaths  of 
green  and  white  flowers  on  their  heads.  The  market  was 
bustling  as  men  and  women  bought  flowers  and  milk  prod- 
ucts and,  earning  bulging  plastic  bags,  hurried  to  arrive 
home  before  sunset.  The  atmosphere  was  like  the  day 
before  Thanksgiving  in  the  United  States. 

Shavuot,  celebrated  50  days  after  Passover,  is  also  called 
the  Feast  of  Weeks — seven  weeks  of  seven  days  plus  one 

MARIA  LEONARD  writes  from  Chicago. 


day.  Synagogues  and  homes  are  decorated  with  flowers  and 
greens,  recalling  the  agricultural  festival.  Newspapers  carry 
notices  of  services  at  synagogues  and  schools,  which  begin 
at  nine  or  ten  on  die  evening  before  the  first  day  of  the  feast. 
Courses,  lectures,  study  and  the  reading  of  the  Torah  (the 
first  five  books  of  die  Bible,  attributed  to  Moses)  continue 
through  the  night.  Shavuot  celebrates  the  tradition  that 
Moses  received  the  Torah  and  the  Ten  Commandments 
from  God  at  Sinai  on  this  day — 50  days  after  Passover.  The 
readings  (sometimes  passages  from  each  of  the  five  books) 
honor  this  gift  from  God  as  well  as  make  up  for  not  follow- 
ing Torah. 

At  the  Western  Wall 

In  Jerusalem  some  spend  the  night  at  die  Western  Wall  read- 
ing Torah  while  others  move  in  procession  to  the  wall  at  about 
four  in  the  morning  after  studying  in  a  svnagogue  or  Yeshiva 
during  the  night.  Nothing  prepared  me  for  the  procession.  I, 
of  course,  could  drive  the  six  miles  to  the  Old  City,  but  obser- 
vant Jews  could  not.  Beginning  at  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  the 
streets  were  jammed  with  people  walking  six  and  seven 
abreast:  young  and  old,  families,  young  adults  and  children; 
women  and  girls  in  fine,  somber-colored,  modest  dresses  with 
covered  heads;  men  and  boys  in  black  suits  or  religious  garb 
with  various  types  of  hats.  I  saw  before  my  eyes  the  image  in 
Isaiah  2:  "All  nations  shall  stream  to  the  house  of  God  that  the 
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God  of  Jacob  may  teach  us  his  ways  and  we  may  walk  in  his 
paths." 

When  I  arrived  at  the  Damascus  Gate  at  about  4  a.m.,  the 
usual  mix  of  Arab  vendors,  tourists  and  shoppers  were  absent, 
and  the  stalls  were  shuttered.  The  crowds  funneled  through 
the  gate  into  the  narrow  streets  of  the  Muslim  section,  mov- 
ing quiedy  in  the  dimly  lit,  twisting  and  arcaded  alleys.  The 
crush  of  people  finally  exploded  into  the  Western  Wall  plaza. 
The  sight  and  sound  of  men,  women  and  children  bowing  and 
whispering,  praying  and  reading  in  languages  I  did  not  under- 
stand greeted  me. 

I  met  a  small  group  of  Christians  and  together  we  read  the 
Book  of  Ruth  aloud  (in  English  and  French)  standing  at  the 
rear  of  the  plaza,  slightly  apart  from  the  Jewish  faithful.  We 
were  told  that  the  custom  is  to  read  the  Book  of  Ruth  as  dawn 
approaches.  Ruth,  a  righteous  convert  to  Judaism,  an  example 
of  love,  faith,  dedication  and  devotion,  remained  with  her 
mother-in-law,  Naomi,  saying:  "Where  you  go,  I  go....  Your 
people  are  my  people,  your  God  is  my  God."  Just  as  Ruth 
received  the  Torah  as  a  convert  and  just  as  it  was  given  to  the 
people  of  Israel  at  Sinai,  some  believe  it  is  given  anew  to  each 
person  on  Shavuot. 

The  reading  of  the  Book  of  Ruth  may  have  another  con- 
nection with  Shavuot,  since  Ruth  became  the  grandmother  of 
David,  king  of  Israel.  According  to  tradition,  David  was  born 
and  also  died  on  Shavuot. 

Pentecost 

As  the  pale  light  of  dawn  turned  the  stones  to  a  warm  pinkish 
gold,  we  left  the  Old  City  and  walked  to  nearby  Mount  Zion. 
The  ground  floor  of  a  medieval  building  encloses  the  ceno- 


taph that  marks  the  spot  of  David's  tomb.  The  small  syna- 
gogue adjacent  to  the  tomb  was  filled  widi  men  and  boys  bow- 
ing and  chanting  prayers.  On  the  second  floor  (locked  at  this 
time  of  day)  is  the  traditional  upper  room  of  the  Last 
Supper — which  is  also  the  Cenacle,  where  the  disciples  were 
gathered  on  the  50th  day  after  Easter  awaiting  the  promised 
Paraclete.  We  climbed  an  outside  stairway  leading  to  a  flat 
roof,  where  a  minaret  provides  a  reminder  of  a  different  use  of 
die  building. 

Here,  wiuh  the  sun  rising  over  the  eastern  hills,  we  read  the 
account  of  Pentecost,  the  Greek  tide  for  the  Feast  of  Weeks, 
which  we  Christians  would  celebrate  five  days  hence.  In  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  we  learn  that  the  Holy  Spirit  descended 
upon  the  disciples  in  signs  of  a  violent  wind  and  tongues  of 
fire,  and  they  began  to  speak.  The  crowds  that  had  come  to 
Jerusalem  to  celebrate  Shavuot  were  from  "every  nation"  and, 
drawn  by  the  noise,  heard  the  preaching  in  their  own  tongues. 
Barriers  were  broken,  and  walls  of  language  and  nationality 
came  tumbling  down. 

So  many  images  of  unity  and  gathering,  of  covenant  and 
renewal  of  covenant,  of  fruitfulness  and  new  life  lie  within 
these  celebrations  of  Shavuot  and  Weeks  and  Pentecost.  But 
walls  still  remain.  As  we  looked  toward  the  distant  hills  of  Abu 
Dis,  we  could  see  the  separation  wall  winding  its  way  through 
Arab,  Christian  and  Israeli  neighborhoods  and  towns.  The 
world  is  bent  and  in  need  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Tbrah  and  the 
Christ.  But  we  have  hope,  because,  as  Gerard  Manley 
Hopkins,  S.J.,  wrote  in  "God's  Grandeur": 

Because  the  Holy  Ghost  over  the  bent 

World  broods  ivith  warm  breast  and  "with  ah!  Bright  zvings.  ES 
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Faith  in  Focus 


Why  Are 
There  So 
Many  Old 
People  in 
Church? 

BY  RICHARD  BAUMAN 

AS  A  YOUNGSTER,  I  wondered 
w  hy  there  always  seemed  to  be 
so  many  old  people  in  church.  A 
few  kids  and  younger  adults 
attended  Mass  every7  morning,  but  most  in 
the  church  were  really  "old" — 50  and 
above.  We  cynical  teenagers  speculated 
that  older  folks  came  to  church  so  often 
because  they  were  bored  just  sitting  around 
the  house.  Church  was  free,  after  all,  and  a 
good  place  to  meet  up  with  their  old 
friends.  I  also  heard  it  said  that  older  folks 
were  afraid  of  dung.  They  flocked  to 
church  to  make  sure  they  got  on  God's 
good  side. 

Now  that  I  am  regularly  offered  senior 
citizen  discounts,  even  though  "I'm  not 
that  old,"  I  have  a  different  perspective.  A 
Catholic  church  near  my  workplace  has  a 
Mass  at  6:30  everv  morning.  I  stop  there 
several  times  a  week.  I  seldom  arrive  before 
the  offertory  and  usually  have  to  leave  right 
after  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Nonetheless,  I 
go — for  a  number  of  reasons. 

I  go  to  be  with  fellow  travelers  on  a 
spiritual  path.  I  don't  know  any  of  the  peo- 
ple there  by  name,  but  I  recognize  them. 
They,  too,  are  pausing  on  the  road  of 
everyday  routine  to  connect  spiritually 
with  other  human  beings  and  with  God. 
And  I  can  do  this  at  Mass  in  my  parish 
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church  or  anywhere  in  the  world.  During  a 
business  trip  to  Tokyo  a  few  years  ago,  I 
went  for  a  walk  one  morning  and  came 
upon  a  huge  old  Catholic  church,  St. 
Ignatius.  Every  day  before  8  a.m.,  St. 
Ignatius  offers  four  Masses.  At  the  one  I 
went  to,  I  didn't  understand  a  word  of  the 
readings  or  the  prayers.  Still,  I  experienced 
myself  as  not  just  an  observer  but  a  partic- 
ipant in  the  sacred  celebration.  While  oth- 
ers prayed  in  Japanese,  I  prayed  in  English. 

We  are  at  Mass  so  often  simply  in 
order  to  be  one  with  each  other  while  in 
the  presence  of  Jesus.  Praying  with  friends 
we  may  not  even  know  by  name,  we  praise 
God,  love  God  and,  in  a  very  real  way,  love 
one  another.  For  some  it  may  be  the  only 
time  they  get  to  reach  out  lovingly  to  touch 
and  be  touched. 

I  recently  heard  a  story  about  an  older 
man  who  stops  at  his  church  every  day 
after  work  and  spends  an  hour  in  the  pres- 
ence of  God.  When  asked  what  he  does  for 
that  hour,  he  was  struck  silent  at  first. 
Finally,  he  said,  "I  go  in  and  thank  God  for 
the  day  and  tell  him  what  went  on.  Then 
when  I'm  done,  I  look  at  him,  and  he  looks 
at  me,  and  we  love  each  other."  At  church, 
we  sit  with  God,  and  he  sits  with  us.  He  lis- 
tens to  our  demands  and  our  pleas.  We  can 
talk  about  our  anger  with  him  and  what  is 
troubling  us.  We  can  seek  his  forgiveness, 
and  we  can  praise  him.  Knowing  I  can 
pause,  pray  and  listen  to  what  God  has  to 
say  to  me  brings  me  serenity. 

As  younger  persons,  many  of  us  looked 
for  fulfillment  in  dozens  of  different 
ways — through  job  prestige,  promotions, 
liigher  salaries,  successful  kids,  attractive 
spouses,  big  houses  and  expensive  cars.  We 
pursued  them,  or  at  least  coveted  them.  As 
senior  citizens,  we  don't  have  that  sense  of 
urgency.  We  know  everything  doesn't 
have  to  be  done  right  now.  We  realize  we 
don't  have  to  compete  in  order  to  achieve 
God's  graces.  In  church,  we  find  self- 
acceptance.  We  find  the  closeness  to  him 
we  had  been  truly  seeking  all  along. 

Older  people  don't  go  to  church  for 
fear  of  dying  or  to  win  God's  approval.  We 
are  there  because  God  is  there  for  us.  He 
listens  when  others  do  not  or  cannot.  He 
allows  us  to  express  our  feelings.  He  com- 
forts us  with  his  presence.  But  he  never 
demands  we  show  up. 

Finally,  we  are  in  church  so  often 
because,  after  all,  that  is  where  we  want  to 
be.  0 


7th  Annual 
Pilgrimage/Retreat  to  Central  America: 
For  Bishops,  Priests,  Deacons  and  Brothers 

Visiting  the  Shrines  of  the  Martyrs 

Guided  by  Father  William  Donnelly,  MM 
Former  Regional  Superior  of 
Maryknoll  Fathers  &  Brothers  in  Central  America  Hp 

with 

Father  William  Mullan,  MM,  Guatemala 
Father  Thomas  Goekler,  MM,  Honduras 
Father  James  Lynch,  MM,  El  Salvador 

Dates:  January  16  to  27,  2006 

Visiting  shrines  of  the  martyrs  to  celebrate  the  lives  of  Archbishop  Oscar 
Romero  of  El  Salvador,  Bishop  Juan  Jose  Gerardi  of  Guatemala,  Jesuit  Father 
Rutilio  Grande,  Father  Stanley  Rother,  diocesan  priest  from  Oklahoma  City,  the 
martyred  Religious  women,  the  Jesuits  and  companions  and  others. 

Contact:  Fr.  Thomas  J.  Marti,  MM 
Pilgrimage/Retreat  Coordinator 
Maryknoll  Fathers  and  Brothers 

4460  Federal  Blvd. 

Denver,  CO  80211 
e-mail:  tmarti@maryknoll.org 

For  more  information,  please  visit 
http://society.maryknoll.org/martyrs 
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^National  Conference 
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_      _  tO  Midwest  Airlines  Center 

aCtiOII  Miwaukee,  Wis. 


A  national  assembly  of  lay  persons,  religious,  priests  and  bishops  working  together  to  foster 
peace,  justice  and  love  in  our  world,  our  church  and  ourselves  in  the  spirit  of  Vatican  II  and  the 

U.S.  Bishops'  Call  To  Action. 

Presentations  by: 

Chie  Abad,  Donald  Cozzens,  Farid  Esack,  Dan  Helminiak,  Roger  Karban, 
David  Korten,  Alex  Kotlowitz,  Michael  Morwood,  Rosemary  Radford  Ruether 

and  many,  many  more... 

Recieve  a  discount  defore  July  15th! 
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Sins  of  Our  Fathers 
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N  jax.  6,  2002,  The  Boston 
Globe  published  a  front-page 
story  about  child  abuse  in  the 
.Archdiocese  of  Boston.  The 
article  had  the  chilling  opening  line, 


"Since  the  mid-1990's,  more  than  130 
people  have  come  forward  with  horrific 
childhood  tales  about  how  former  priest 
John  J.  Geoghan  allegedly  fondled  or 
raped  them  during  a  three-decade  spree 


Christopher  Plummer  as  Cardinal  Bernard 
Law  in  Showtime's  "Our  Fathers." 


through  a  half-dozen  Greater  Boston 
parishes."  For  decades  Geoghan  had 
been  abusing  children;  more  shocking, 
the  archdiocese  knew  it. 

Each  day  new  information  would 
come  out:  further  evidence  and  stories, 
more  victims,  then  more  accused  abusers 
and  then  still  more  victims  and  growing 
public  outrage  over  the  role  the  archdio- 
cese had  played.  For  many  who  lived  in 
Boston,  it  felt  as  though  an  enormous 
bomb  had  dropped,  our  own,  self-inflict- 
ed Sept.  11. 

Still  the  reports  continued.  And  what 
started  as  one  terrible  blast  became  a 
relentless  shelling  that  beat  readers 
down  day  after  day.  Some  began  to  com- 
plain that  The  Boston  Globe  and  other 
news  agencies  were  targeting  the 
Catholic  Church  with  their  nonstop  cov- 
erage. The  truth  of  the  matter  was,  so 
much  had  been  hidden  away  for  so  long, 
there  was  simply  no  way  of  "telling  the 
story "  and  getting  it  over  with. 

Three  years  later,  Showtime  has 
attempted  to  recount  the  early  events  of 
the  sexual  abuse  crisis  in  a  film,  Our 
Fathers  (premiering  May  21  at  8  p.m.). 
Based  on  the  best-selling  book  of  the 
same  title,  "Our  Fathers"  wants  to  pre- 
sent the  stories  of  victims  and  Mitchell 
Garabedian,  the  first  lawyer  involved  in 
the  case;  of  Cardinal  Bernard  Law  and 
his  advisors;  of  the  Rev.  Dominic 
Spagnolia,  a  priest  of  the  archdiocese 
who  speaks  out  against  Law  and  is  later 
accused  of  child  abuse  himself;  and,  to  a 
lesser  extent,  the  responses  of  The 
Globe,  Catholic  laypeople,  the  U.S. 
Catholic  Bishops'  Conference  and  Pope 
John  Paul  II. 

The  result,  sadly,  is  a  largely  unfo- 
cused and  in  some  ways  puzzling  work 
that  mistakes  exposition  for  drama.  The 
film  begins  well  enough.  The  lawyer 
Mitchell  Garabedian  (Ted  Danson)  rep- 
resents five  men  who  accuse  John 
Geoghan  of  having  abused  them  as  chil- 
dren. Danson  nicely  avoids  both  mawk- 
ish sentimentality-  and  made-for-TV 
self-righteousness.  Plain-spoken  and 
unassuming,  ins  Garabedian  provides 
the  film  initially  with  a  clear  center  and 

jim  McDERMOTT,  S.J..  is  an  associate  editor 
of  America. 
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direction.  As  he  meets  more  and  more 
men  who  have  been  abused,  he  becomes 
a  stand-in  for  the  audience,  providing 
respectful  and  privileged  access. 

The  presentations  of  those  who  have 
been  abused  are  by  far  the  strongest  ele- 
ment of  the  film.  The  acting  is  very  fine 
and  the  storytelling  consistently  under- 
stated. These  are  heartbroken  men,  and 
their  stories  are  simply  devastating. 
Particularly  striking  are  Chris  Bauer  as 
the  survivor  Olan  Home  and  Ellen 
Burstyn  as  Mary  Ryan,  mother  of  seven 
boys  who  were  all  abused  by  John 
Geoghan;  "Our  Fathers"  is  worth  watch- 
ing just  to  hear  these  stories. 

Though  the  victims  return  through- 
out, the  movie's  focus  shifts  from 
Garabedian  to  Cardinal  Bernard  Law. 
The  change  would  seem  to  make  sense; 
Law's  actions  lie  at  the  heart  of  the  sexu- 
al abuse  crisis  in  Boston,  and  his  story  is 
Shakespearean  in  dimension.  The  cast- 
ing of  the  dramatic  heavyweight 
Christopher  Plummer  as  Law  likewise 
indicates  the  sort  of  gravitas  the  film- 
makers intended. 

Yet  Law  is  portrayed  as  a  seemingly 
witless  innocent,  a  victim,  whose  main 
crimes  are  compassion  and  befuddle- 
ment.  In  the  film  he  most  often  sits  cow- 
eyed  and  agape,  exuding  contrition  and 
shock  while  others  tell  him  what  to  do. 
At  one  point  his  spokeswoman  Donna 
Morrissey  feeds  him  lines  for  his  next 
homily.  The  story  may  be  true,  but  the 
overall  presentation  is  ridiculous.  As 
leader  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Boston  for 
nearly  20  years,  Law  was  anything  but 
naive  or  weak-willed,  and  the  film  does 
the  whole  situation  a  grave  disservice  by 
presenting  him  as  such. 

More  could  be  said  of  this,  or  of  the 
dozen  other  poor  choices  the  film 
makes,  like  relegating  the  great  Brian 
Dennehy  to  the  minor  role  of  Father 
Dominic  Spagnolia,  whose  story  simply 
does  not  fit  in  this  film.  Or  presenting 
the  Voice  of  the  Faithful  (quite  inaccu- 
rately) as  a  radical  Catholic  sect  spitting 
vitriol  and  urging  revolution  in  church 
gymnasiums.  Or  the  terribly  written  and 
acted  archdiocesan  lawyer,  Will  Rogers 
Jr.  (Will  Lyman),  whose  performance  is 
so  hollow  that  it  draws  attention  to  itself 
and  makes  the  archdiocesan  proceedings 
seem  strangely  goofy.  Or  the  cameo  of 
the  popes  (past  and  present);  it's  played 


for  drama,  but  again — goofy. 

In  the  end,  it  feels  as  though  "Our 
Fathers"  is  so  focused  on  telling  us  the 
entire  story  that  it  forgets  the  essentials  of 
storytelling:  drama,  pathos,  character. 
There  are  some  powerful  moments,  yet 
the  film  lacks  abiding  feeling.  It  is  hard  to 
grasp  the  filmmakers'  vision  of  the  whole. 

Perhaps  that  is  understandable.  The 
sexual  abuse  crisis  in  the  American 
Catholic  Church  continues  to  unfold. 
Parishes  and  schools  are  closing;  dioce- 
ses are  declaring  bankruptcy.  Much 


more  is  still  left  unresolved.  New  proce- 
dures have  been  put  in  place  to  protect 
children  in  church  settings.  Yet  the  crisis 
of  sexual  abuse  in  the  church  did  not 
happen  primarily  because  children,  par- 
ents or  parishioners  did  not  report 
cases — they  did — but  because  church 
leaders  did  not  adequately  act  on  those 
reports.  This  aspect  of  the  crisis  has  yet 
to  be  dealt  with. 

Many  have  said  the  church  must 
move  on.  Yet  the  story  remains  unfin- 
ished. Jim  McDermott 
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Alas,  an  Uncivil 
Alliance 

Judgment  Days 

Lyndon  Baines  Johnson,  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.,  and  the  Laws  That 
Changed  America 

By  Nick  Kotz 

Houghton  Mifflin.  544p  $26 
ISBN  0618088253 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  were  historical 
landmarks.  This  double-barreled  assault 
on  apartheid  in  the  United  States  was  the 
first  time  since  1875  that  Congress  was 
able  to  muster  the  votes  necessary  to 
make  good  on  the  Constitution's  promise 
of  equality.  Until  then,  all  civil  rights 
measures  designed  to  protect  African- 
Americans  against  discrimination  suc- 
cumbed to  Southern  filibusters  in  the 
United  States  Senate.  The  significance  of 
the  two  civil  rights  acts  cannot  be  exag- 
gerated. The  first  desegregated  public 
facilities,  banned  racial  discrimination  in 
public  places,  barred  employers  from  dis- 
criminating on  the  basis  of  race  and  pro- 
scribed racial  discrimination  in  all  feder- 
ally assisted  programs.  The  Voting 
Rights  Act  likewise  possessed  a  sharp  set 
of  teeth.  Its  practical  effect  was  to  ban  lit- 
erary tests  and  other  practices  used  to 
deny  African-Americans  access  to  the 
ballot.  Together  these  statutes  constitut- 
ed nothing  less  than  a  second  emancipa- 
tion proclamation. 

In  Judgment  Days,  Nick  Kotz,  a 
Pulitzer  Prize-winning  journalist  and 
close  student  of  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment, tells  the  story  behind  the  passage 
of  these  celebrated  statutes.  Informed 
readers  will  find  much  that  is  familiar  in 
this  richly  documented  account  of  the 
civil  rights  battles  of  the  mid-1960's.  Less 
familiar  may  be  the  account  of  how 
President  Johnson  and  Martin  Luther 
King  conspired  to  win  congressional 
approval  of  the  two  "laws  that  changed 
America"  (as  the  book's  subtitle  puts  it). 
What  makes  Judgment  Days  captivat- 
ing— and  original — is  the  dramatic  narra- 
tive woven  by  the  author  around  the  tor- 
ments, weaknesses  and  power  plays  of 


Book  Reviews 

these  two  complex  personalities  on  behalf 
of  a  common  cause.  Relying  on  letters, 
oral  histories,  released  telephone  tapes, 
previously  unexamined  F.B.I,  files  and 
scores  of  interviews  with  former  civil 
rights  leaders,  Kotz  reconstructs  an  elec- 
trifying tale  of  the  uneasy  rivalry  and 
sometimes  stormy  alliance  between  two 
men  driven  by  different  motives  and 
obsessed  by  their  place  in  history. 

The  year  1963  was  pivotal  in  the  civil 
rights  movement.  Martin  Luther  King 
Jr.,  its  leader,  had  often  been  arrested  and 
jailed  for  mounting  peaceful  demonstra- 
tions against  segregated  practices  and 
facilities  in  the  South.  King's  strategy  of 
nonviolent  resistance  was  met  by  the 
lethal  force  of  fire  hoses,  police  dogs  and 
church  bombings,  one  of  which  resulted 
in  the  killing  of  four  Sunday-school  chil- 
dren in  Alabama.  The  killing  of  these 
innocents,  amid  threats  on  his  own  life, 
led  King  to  deliver  his  famous  "I  Have  a 
Dream"  speech  on  the  steps  of  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  before  the  largest  civil 
rights  demonstration  ever  to  occur  in  the 
United  States.  Moved  by  these  events, 
President  Kennedy  proposed  sweeping 
civil  rights  legislation  but  seemed  temper- 
amentally unprepared  to  lock  horns  with 
a  Congress  dominated  by  powerful 
Southern  committee  chairmen. 
Ironically,  as  Kotz  points  up  in  convinc- 
ing detail,  it  would  take  the  passion,  cun- 
ning and  tenacity  of  a  Southern  president 
distrusted  by  the  civil  rights  community 
to  press  Congress  into  action. 

Shortly  after  Kennedy's  assassina- 
tion, President  Johnson  and  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.  struck  an  unlikely  bar- 
gain. King  would  use  his  moral  authori- 
ty and  stirring  rhetoric  to  arouse  the 
nation's  conscience  and  marshal  popular 
support  for  strong  civil  rights  legislation. 
Johnson    in    turn    would    work  on 
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A  professionally-produced  feature- length 
video,  HOW  JESUS  DIED:  THE  FINAL  18  HOURS  is  a 
comprehensive  presentation  of  every  detail  of 
Jesus'  final  hours,  from  His  entry  into  Jeni- 
salem  for  the  Last  Supper,  through  His 
prayerful  agony  in  the  Garden  of  Gethse- 
mane,  His  trials  before  the  Sanhedrin  and 
Pilate,  the  scourging,  the  crowning  with 
thorns,  the  brutal  ascent  to  Golgotha  bearing 
the  weight  of  the  cross,  the  nailing  of  His 
hands  and  feet,  and  those  final  three  hours  of 
torment,  ending  in  His  death. 
The  commentary  of  four  world-renowned 
experts  in  their  fields  will  give  you  the  most 
thorough  understanding  it  is  possible  to  acquire 
of  the  reality  of  Jesus'  passion  from  the  perspec- 
tives of  a  medical  examiner,  a  physician  expert 
on  pain,  a  historian  and  an  archaeologist, 
rig  you  closer  to  an  understanding  of  what  Jesus 
lg  HOW  JESUS  DIED:  THE  FINAL  18  HOURS. 


sessed.  What  emerges  from  judgment 
Days — in  this  reviewer's  eyes — is  a  reli- 
gious leader  less  noble  and  virtuous  than 
his  popular  image  and  a  political  leader 
more  devoted  to  racial  equality  and  the 
common  good  than  most  Americans 
have  been  led  to  believe. 
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GUARANTEE 

Complete  Satisfaction  or  Your  Money  Back 

Your  purchase  of  HOW  JESUS  DIED:  THE  FINAL  18  HOURS  comes  with  this  unconditional  guarantee:  If  you're  dis- 
satisfied witli  the  video  in  any  way,  for  any  reason,  you  may  return  it  in  good  condition  for  a  tull  and  complete 
refund  at  any  time  within  90  days  of  your  purchase.  Enclose  a  copy  of  your  original  invoice  and  we'll  issue  a 
refund  tor  the  full  amount  you  paid. 
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America"  (as  the  book's  subtitle  puts  it). 
What  makes  Judgment  Days  captivat- 
ing— and  original — is  the  dramatic  narra- 
tive woven  by  the  author  around  the  tor- 
ments, weaknesses  and  power  plays  of 
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Professor  of  Law  at  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame,  Ind. 

John  Jay  Hughes  is  a  priest  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  St.  Louis  and  author  of 
Pontiffs:  Popes  Who  Shaped  History. 

Thomas  R.  Slon,  S.J.,  is  an  architect  with 
A.J.S.A.  Architects  in  New  York  City. 
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Congress  behind  the  scenes,  employing 
all  the  tricks  he  had  perfected  as  one  of 
the  Senate's  most  powerful  and  wily 
majority  leaders — from  personal  one- 
on-one  invitations  to  the  Oval  Office  to 
"bribing"  senators  and  representatives 
with  promises  of  multimillion  dollar 
contracts  for  their  states  and  districts. 
(Johnson  virtually  "bought"  the  pro-civil 
rights  vote  of  the  Republican  minority 
leader,  Senator  Everett  Dirksen,  with 
judicial  appointments  and  federal  pro- 
jects for  Illinois.)  How  Johnson  won 
over  recalcitrant  congressmen  and  over- 
came the  threat  of  major  filibusters  in 
the  Senate  is  one  of  this  book's  most  fas- 
cinating accounts. 

F.B.I.  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  is 
the  third  person  who  figures  prominent- 
ly in  Kotz's  story.  Hoover  was  convinced 
that  King  was  part  of  a  Communist  con- 
spiracy and  did  everything  in  his  power 
to  discredit  him  and  the  civil  rights 
movement  generally.  Hoover's  tactics 
included  eavesdropping  practices  that 
revealed  King's  marital  infidelities  and 
other  moral  lapses,  but  Johnson 
appeared  to  resist  the  temptation  to  pub- 
licize them,  just  as  Hoover  tended  to 
limit  the  F.B.I.'s  role  in  bringing  racist 
law-breakers  to  justice.  The  interplay 
between  Hoover  and  Johnson  with 
respect  to  King  is  yet  another  intriguing 
facet  of  this  book. 

Kotz's  narrative  helps  to  destroy 
popular  stereotypes  of  his  main  charac- 
ters. King  the  moralist  turns  out  to  have 
been  a  brilliant  political  strategist  in  his 
own  right,  orchestrating  street  demon- 
strations, occasionally  in  conflict  with 
Johnson's  sense  of  the  political,  to  high- 
light the  injustices  of  racial  discrimina- 
tion. Johnson,  on  the  other  hand,  often 
perceived  as  a  crude  and  self-interested 
politician  beholden  to  Texas  oil  inter- 
ests, was  passionately  committed  to  the 
cause  of  civil  rights.  Given  his  own 
impoverished  background,  he  idolized 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  identified  with 
the  underdog  and  pledged  unwavering 
support  to  minorities  and  the  dispos- 
sessed. What  emerges  from  Judgment 
Days — in  this  reviewer's  eyes — is  a  reli- 
gious leader  less  noble  and  virtuous  than 
his  popular  image  and  a  political  leader 
more  devoted  to  racial  equality  and  the 
common  good  than  most  Americans 
have  been  led  to  believe. 


The  lives  of  the  two  men,  however, 
ended  tragically,  as  did  their  alliance. 
King  lost  control  of  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment to  young  militants  convinced  of  the 
futility  of  nonviolence,  whereas  Johnson, 
mired  in  Vietnam,  lost  his  popularity, 
even  removing  himself  as  a  candidate  for 
re-election  in  1968.  According  to  Kotz's 
account,  Kng  intensified  his  criticism  of 
Johnson's  war  policy  and,  prior  to  his 
assassination,  shifted  emphasis  from 
desegregation  to  the  war  on  poverty. 
Johnson,  like  some  leaders  in  the  black 


civil  rights  community,  thought  King's 
antiwar  rhetoric  and  assault  on  inner- 
city  poverty  undermined  his  commit- 
ment to  end  discrimination  in  America. 
Yet  bitter  as  Johnson  felt  toward  King — 
and  the  bitterness  ran  deep — the  presi- 
dent, no  longer  burdened  by  an  election 
campaign,  pressed  ahead  with  still 
another  smashing  victory  on  the  civil 
rights  front,  having  pulled  out  all  the 
stops  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  land- 
mark Fair  Housing  Act  of  1968. 

Donald  P.  Kommers 


How  Jesus  Died: 
the  final  18  hours 

The  first  ever  full'length  video  feature 
presenting  the  comprehensive  medical,  forensic  and 
historical  details  of  the  Passion  of  Jesus  Christ* 


A  professionally-produced  feature-length 
video,  HOW  JESUS  DIED:  THE  FINAL  18  HOURS  is  a 
comprehensive  presentation  of  every  detail  of 
Jesus'  final  hours,  from  His  entry  into  Jem- 
salem  for  the  Last  Supper,  through  His 
prayerful  agony  in  the  Garden  of  Gethse- 
mane,  His  trials  before  the  Sanhedrin  and 
Pilate,  the  scourging,  the  crowning  with 
thorns,  the  brutal  ascent  to  Golgotha  bearing 
the  weight  of  the  cross,  the  nailing  of  His 
hands  and  feet,  and  those  final  three  hours  of 
torment,  ending  in  His  death. 
The  commentary  of  four  world-renowned 
experts  in  their  fields  will  give  you  the  most 
thorough  understanding  it  is  possible  to  acquire 
of  the  reality  of  Jesus'  passion  from  the  perspec- 
tives of  a  medical  examiner,  a  physician  expert 
on  pain,  a  historian  and  an  archaeologist. 
Nothing  will  ever  bring  you  closer  to  an  understanding  of  what  Jesus 
endured  than  watching  HOW  JESUS  DIED:  THE  FINAL  18  HOURS. 


TO  ORDER  CALL: 

1^800^303^9595 
VHS  English  or  VHS  Spanish  $19.95 
NEW  DVD  English  &  Spanish  together  $24.95 
(plus  $4.95  shipping  &  handling) 

GUARANTEE 

Complete  Satisfaction  or  Your  Money  Back 

Your  purchase  of  HOW  JESUS  DIED:  THE  FINAL  1 8  HOURS  comes  with  this  unconditional  guarantee:  If  you're  dis- 
satisfied with  the  video  in  any  way,  for  any  reason,  you  may  return  it.  in  good  condition  for  a  full  and  complete 
refund  at  any  time  within  90  days  of  your  purchase.  Enclose  a  copy  of  your  original  invoice  and  we'll  issue  a 
refund  for  the  full  amount  you  paid. 

John  Dauer,  Producer/Director,  Trinity  Pictures 
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Vie  first  "teach-yourself 
program  to  help         f  Now  order 
communicate  (     0n  CD's  or 

with  Hispanic 
parishioners. 

Pastoral  Spanish 

With  this  unique  audio/book  course,  priests 
and  laypersons  can  learn  the  essentials  of 
Spanish  and  the  specialized  vocabulary  and 
expressions  needed  in  celebrating  the  Mass, 
conducting  conversations  on  specific  pastoral 
subjects,  and  developing  homilies  on  topics  of 
relevance  to  Hispanic  Americans 

Developed  by  Rev.  Romuald  Zantiia 
and  Professor  Karen  Eberle-McCarthy  , 
this  course  is  voiced  by  native  Spanish  speak- 
ers No  previous  knowledge  of  Spanish  is 
required  12  CD's  or  cassettes  (12  hr.)  and 
two  books  of  148  and  112  pages,  $225 
(CT  residents  add  sales  tax)  Full  three- 
week  money-back  guarantee  To  place  your 
order,  Call  toll-free  1-800-243-1234, 
toll-free  fax  1-888-453-4329  Ask  for  a 
free  copy  of  our  new  52-page  Whole  World 
Language  Catalog  offering  courses  in  103 
languages.  Our  33rd  year 


THE  LANGUAGE  SOURCE 

Rm  W501 ,  1  Orchard  Park  Rd  ,  Madison  CT  06443 
e-mail:  info@audioforum  com 
visit  our  website:  www  audioforum  com 


Union 
Theological 
Seminary 
in  the  City 
of  New  York 

UNION 


Landmark  Guest  Rooms 

3041  Broadway  at  121st  Street 
New  York,  NY  10027 

Comfortable  guest  rooms  within  the 
Seminary's  walls  blend  the  best  of  old 
■ad  new.  Our  peaceful  garden  is  an 
:  :   il  spot  for  strolling,  reading,  and 

meditation. 

Union  is  just  a  short  bus  or  cab  ride 
away  from  all  the  excitement  that  New 
York  City  has  to  offer. 


Telephone:  212-280-1311  Fax:  212-280- 
Visit  us  at  www.uts.columbia.edu 


A  Loving  Look 
Back  

Amazing  Church 

A  Catholic  Theologian  Remembers  a 
Half-Century  of  Change 

By  Gregory  Baum 

Orbis  Books.  I  )9p  $1 9  (paperback) 
ISBN  1510755744 

Born  in  Berlin  in  1923  to  affluent  Jewish 
parents,  Gregory  Baum  was  sent  for 
safety  to  England  as  a  young  teenager. 
With  the  outbreak  of  war,  the  refugee 
became  an  enemy  alien  and  was  interned 
in  Canada.  Befriended  there  by  a 
Catholic  family,  he  discovered 
Augustine's  Confessions.  Like  Edith  Stein, 
who  read  St.  Teresa's  Autobiography  in  a 
single  night  and  declared  the  next  morn- 
ing, "That  is  the  truth,"  Baum  was  led  by 
the  writings  of  a  major  saint  to  baptism. 
Discerning  a  priestly  vocation,  he  joined 
the  Augustinians,  who  sent  him  to 
Fribourg,  Switzerland,  for  theological 
studies  culminating  in  1956  in  the  theo- 
logical doctorate.  One  day  Baum's  reli- 
gious superior  told  him  that  a  man 
claiming  to  be  Baum's  stepfather  was 
seeking  a  reunion.  At  the  meeting  the 
stepfather  offered  Baum,  now  a  priest,  a 
golden  future  if  he  would  join  the  boom- 
ing family  business.  When  Baum 
declined,  his  stepfather  showed  flexibili- 
ty by  proposing  an  alternative:  "How 
much  does  it  cost  to  become  a  bishop?" 

Readers  will  find  none  of  this 
remarkable  story  in  these  pages.  He 
wrote  the  book,  Baum  says,  to  express 
"my  amazement  at  the  extraordinary 
evolution  of  the  Church's  official  teach- 
ing." "I  have  always  paid  attention  to  the 
ecclesiastical  magisterium,"  Baum 
writes.  In  a  rare  personal  disclosure  he 
tells  how  shocked  he  was  in  the  late 
1950's  to  hear  a  young  woman  in  the 
Fribourg  office  of  Pax  Romana,  an  orga- 
nization of  Catholic  intellectuals,  say 
that  the  popes  were  wrong  to  condemn 
the  principle  of  religious  liberty.  About 
the  same  time,  he  awoke  one  night  "in  a 
cold  sweat"  out  of  fear  that  something  he 
had  written  in  a  projected  book  on  bibli- 
cal themes  "was  at  odds  with  the  official 
Roman  teaching." 

It  is  a  merit  of  this  modest  book  that 


Baum  characterizes  the  changes  he 
describes  in  magisterial  teaching  as  the 
result  of  organic  development,  not  as  a 
radical  break  with  the  past.  "As  the 
Church  entered  a  new  ethical  horizon," 
he  writes,  "it  had  to  review  its  official 
teaching."  Baum  describes  change  in  five 
areas. 

His  chapter  on  religious  liberty  and 
human  rights  traces  a  shift  from  the  con- 
demnation by  Mirari  Vos  (1832)  of  "that 
absurd  and  erroneous  proposition  which 
claims  that  liberty  of  conscience  must  be 
maintained  for  everyone"  to  the  Second 
Vatican  Council's  recognition  of  "free- 
dom, equality  and  participation  as  values 
sustained  by  divine  revelation." 

The  chapter  "God's  Redemptive 
Presence  in  History"  traces  the  magis- 
terium's  abandonment  of  the  neo- 
scholastic  separation  of  nature  and  grace 
in  favor  of  "the  ancient  Logos 
Christology  [which]  acknowledges 
God's  creative  and  redemptive  presence 
in  the  whole  of  human  history." 

In  "The  Preferential  Option  for  the 
Poor,"  Baum  describes  how  magisterial 
documents  have  replaced  Leo  XIIFs 
organic  view  of  society — composed  of 
different  social  classes  called  to  cooper- 
ate— with  a  more  conflicted  view,  recog- 
nizing unjust  structures  of  social  domi- 
nation that  victimize  the  poor. 

In  a  chapter  entitled  "The  Culture  of 
Peace,"  Baum  reminds  readers  that 
popes  from  John  XXIII  on  have  dropped 
appeals  to  the  ancient  "just  war"  doc- 
trine, which  sought  to  tame  something 
regarded  as  a  permanent  and  inevitable 
part  of  histoiy.  Instead  we  hear  papal 
appeals  for  human  solidarity,  embodied 
in  the  cry,  "Never  again  war!"  As  a  corol- 
lary, the  church  now  recognizes  the 
right,  previously  denied,  of  conscien- 
tious objection  to  participation  in  war. 
Baum  concedes,  however,  that  the  mag- 
isterium continues  to  maintain  the  right 
of  self-defense.  And  though  he  does  not 
mention  this,  the  just  war  doctrine  is  still 
in  the  catechism  (No.  2309). 

The  book's  chapter  on  religious  plu- 
ralism deals  with  ecumenism,  both  within 
the  Christian  family  and  with  other  reli- 
gions, starting  with  Judaism.  "In  regard  to 
the  Jews,"  Baum  writes,  "the  Catholic 
Church  made  a  180-degree  turn!"  He 
warns,  however,  that  despite  the  many 
magisterial  statements  he  cites,  "many 
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Catholics,  including  members  of  the  hier- 
archy, are  unwilling  to  embrace  the  new 
teaching."  "This  should  not  cause  surprise. 
Organic  change  requires  time. 

Baum  describes  the  "half-century  of 
change"  referred  to  in  his  subtitle  as 
amazing.  No  less  amazing,  surely, 
would  be  his  still-untold  personal  story. 
Personal  witness  to  faith,  rightly  han- 
dled, has  unequaled  spiritual  power. 
One  hopes  that  Baum,  whose  own  jour- 
ney of  faith  was  decisively  shaped  by  the 
testimony  of  St.  Augustine,  will  be 
moved  to  give  us  his  own  witness  before 
the  Lord  calls  him  home. 

John  Jay  Hughes 

Worship's  Place, 
Space 

Sense  of  the  Sacred 

Theological  Foundations  of 
Christian  Architecture  and  Art 

By  Kevin  Seasoltz 

Continuum.  400p  $29. 95  (paperback) 
ISBN  0826417019 

The  problematic  issues  regarding  art  and 
architecture  vis-a-vis  worship  and  current 
liturgical  practice  have  seldom  been 
thornier.  The  saying  that  real  art  won't 
match  the  sofa  seems  to  sum  up  the  status 
of  art  today.  At  least  in  the  areas  of  paint- 
ing and  sculpture,  what  is  considered 
"real"  contemporary  art  tends  to  be  in 
conversation  with  itself,  often  within  the 
confines  of  the  museum  or  gallery.  A 
viewer  must  be  privy  to  the  conversation 
in  order  to  understand,  let  alone  enjoy 
such  art.  Hence  the  chasm  between  mod- 
ern art  and  the  general  public. 

The  Second  Vatican  Council's 
"Constitution  on  the  Sacred  Liturgy" 
(1963)  initiated  a  liturgical  renewal  that  is 
still  in  process.  As  a  result,  the  liturgy  con- 
tinues to  be  explored  and  shaped,  even  as 
Rome  and  bishops'  conferences  issue  regu- 
lative directives,  often  with  contested  theo- 
logical bases. 

So  at  a  time  when  the  liturgy  is  still  in 
a  state  of  flux  and  the  art  world  indulges  in 
esoteric  dialogue  with  itself,  it  is  a 
formidable  undertaking  to  address  the 
problem  of  art  and  architecture  for  wor- 
ship. Kevin  Seasoltz's  book,  Sense  of  the 
Sacred:  Theological  Foundations  of  Christian 


Architecture  and  Art,  demonstrates  how 
eminently  capable  the  author  is  in  this 
multidisciplinary  venture.  A  Benedictine 
monk,  a  theologian,  a  liturgical  scholar, 
current  editor  of  the  periodical  Worship 
and  most  recent  recipient  of  the  presti- 
gious Berakah  Award  of  the  North 
American  Academy  of  Liturgy,  Seasoltz 
deftly  retells  the  story  of  the  ever-evolving 
liturgy  in  the  West.  He  also  chronicles  the 
architectural  and  artistic  developments 
that  parallel  the  liturgical.  This  latter  his- 
tory is  not  only  comprehensive  but  mani- 
fests Seasoltz's  interest  and  deep  love  for 
his  subject  matter. 

The  book's  synthesis  of  histoiy,  art, 
architecture  and  liturgy  is  comprehensive 
and  readable,  but  it  is  a  story  that  has  been 
written  before,  generally  with  accompany- 
ing photos  and  diagrams.  Sense  of  the 
Sacred,  unfortunately,  lacks  sufficient  visu- 
al illustration.  If  one  is  familiar  with  the 
building  or  work  Seasoltz  discusses,  one 
can  feel  involved.  If  not,  while  the  author's 
descriptions  are  accurate,  they  are  not 
highly  engaging. 

This  shortcoming  does  not  diminish 
the  importance  and  the  insight  of  the  first 
two  chapters  however,  which  serve  as  an 
extended  introduction.  Particularly  in  the 
first  chapter,  Seasoltz  offers  a  synthesis  of 
culture  that  is  a  useful  scheme  for  under- 
standing the  current  situation.  He  consid- 
ers culture  under  four  categories:  primal, 
classical,  modem  and  postmodern.  While 
these  categories  tend  to  progress  from  pre- 
history to  the  present,  we  live  today  in  a 
cultural  blend  of  all  four. 

At  the  risk  of  oversimplifying  the 
author's  insight,  one  could  say  that  the 
primal  culture  finds  its  meaning  in  the 
immanent,  the  earth,  the  organic.  Its 
method  is  intuitive,  even  instinctual.  In 
the  classical,  meaning  is  established  in 
an  abstract  world,  requiring  precise  lan- 
guage and  the  discipline  of  intellectual 
discourse.  The  mundane  must  conform 
to  it  or  be  overcome.  The  modern  glori- 
fies the  scientific  method  and  seeks 
meaning  only  where  that  method  can  be 
employed.  All  else  is  illusory  or  suspect. 
The  postmodern,  finally,  rejects  the 
limitations  and  consequences  of  the 
modern  even  while  it  inherits  its 
achievements.  The  postmodern  wel- 
comes all  methods  for  meaning,  but 
runs  the  risk  of  drowning  in  plurality, 
bereft  of  apparent  unity. 


One  wishes  Seasoltz  had  used  this 
scheme  more  explicitly  as  the  overarch- 
ing scheme  for  his  synthesis,  because  his 
categories  give  insight  into  the  contem- 
porary problem.  The  church  lives  in  the 
realm  of  the  classical,  which  is  ordered, 
hierarchical,  intellectual  and  abstract. 
Art  and  architecture  live  in  the  primal, 
the  material,  archetypal,  visceral,  emo- 
tional. Likewise,  the  elements  of  liturgy 
are  primal:  water,  fire,  bread,  wine,  oil. 
Reconciling  the  two,  primal  and  classi- 
cal, is  a  perennial  project,  made  all  the 
more  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  in  a 
postmodern  culture  that  tries  to  rescue 
both  church  and  art  from  the  crucible  of 
modern  scrutiny  and  skepticism.  Can 
lost  innocence  really  be  regained? 

Now  we  try  to  invent  the  organic, 
create  symbols,  design  rituals,  review 
art,  explain  liturgy.  Too  often  we  mere- 
ly resort  to  nostalgia.  We  have  parishes 
with  multiple  Madonnas,  as  members  of 
the  faithful  cling  to  a  traditional  ethnic 
mother-image  or  their  personal 
favorites.  We  now  renovate  churches  or 
build  new  ones  but  tiy  to  make  them 
look  old,  as  if  the  veneer  of  antiquity 
gives  authenticity.  And  today,  perhaps 
more  than  ever,  mass-produced  statues 
inspire  devotion,  while  art  proposed  by 
artists  is  rejected  by  parish  committees 
as  ugly,  self-indulgent  or  quirky.  Real 
art  seems  not  to  match  our  liturgical 
sofas. 

Toward  the  end  of  his  book, 
Seasoltz  describes  a  number  of  abbey 
churches  constructed  in  the  20th  century. 
Here  again,  one  regrets  the  lack  of  ade- 
quate accompanying  photographs  as  well 
as  the  brevity  of  the  author's  exposition. 
An  in-depth  study  of  these  buildings 
would  be  useful  at  this  point  in  liturgical 
renewal.  At  the  forefront  of  the  renewal, 
even  before  the  Second  Vatican  Council, 
the  Benedictines  had  the  courage  to 
build  new  forms,  born  of  the  conviction 
that  it  is  the  assembled  community,  the 
bodv  of  Christ,  that  is  the  essential  cele- 
brant of  the  sacred  liturgy.  This  is  a  "pri- 
mal" element  of  our  tradition  currently 
in  danger  of  being  lost  amid  our  church's 
present  clerical  preoccupation  with  "the 
classical." 

More  work  of  this  book's  caliber 
could  help  bring  both  primal  and  classi- 
cal into  proper  perspective. 

Thomas  ft.  Slon 
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PEACE  AND  SOCIAL  JUSTICE 
INSTITUTE 


Memory,  Prophecy,  Hope: 
The  Legacy  01  the  Central 
American  Martyrs 

JUNE  14-17,  2005 


Remembering  Archbishop  Oscar  Romero 
and  the  martyrs  of  Central  America 

Spend  a  week  of  critical  reflection,  solidarity,  prayer, 
fellowship,  laughter,  drama,  and  inspiration  at  Rivier 
College  This  years  institute  features  nationally  and 
internationally  recognired  speakers  and  performers 
including  Bishop  Alvaro  Ramazzini  of  Guatemala. 
Ruben  Garcia  from  Annunciation  House  in  El  Paso, 
Texas;  Rev  Kevin  Burke,  S  J  ,  Musician  Francisco 
Herrera;  and  others 


Available  for  undergraduate  and 
graduate  credit 


Register  Early! 

E-mail,  akubick@rivier.edu  tor 

program  details,  or  call  (603)  897-8485. 

Sponsored  bv  the  Rivier  College  Center  jor  Peace 
and  Social  Justice 
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Classifieds 


Education 

DOCTOR  OF  MINISTRY,  designed  to  work  with 
your  current  ministry.  Two  three-week  ses- 
sions Qanuary  and  June)  on  campus  yearly, 
with  guided  independent  study.  Accredited. 
Concentrations  in  ministry  supervision,  clini- 
cal pastoral  education,  Hispanic  ministry.  For 
more  information,  contact:  Oblate  School  of 
Theology,  285  Oblate  Drive,  San  Antonio, 
TX  78216;  Ph:  (210)  341-1366;  Web  site: 
www.ost.edu. 

♦ 

Music 

BEST-SELLING  religious,  sacred,  contemporary 
and  classical  music  on  CD  at  www.america- 
magazine.org/Musicstore.cfm. 

Parish  Missions 

INSPIRING,  DYNAMIC  PREACHING.  Parish  mis- 
sions, faculty  in-service,  retreats  for  religious. 
Web  site:  www.sabbathretreats.org. 


Pilgrimage 


IRELAND  PILGRIMAGE.  "Exploring  the  Heart 
and  Soul  of  Celtic  Spirituality."  Scholars  will 
make  the  Celtic  traditions  of  Ireland  come 
alive,  adding  rich  meaning  to  your  life.  Sept. 
18-Oct.  1.  Contact:  Jane  Comerford,  C.S.J. , 
1305  N.  Napa,  Spokane,  WA  99202;  Ph:  (509) 
868-1683;  e-mail:  2005pilgrimage@earth- 
link.net. 

Positions 

PASTORAL  ASS0CIATE/C.R.E.  The  Church  of 
St.  Thomas  More,  located  in  Convent  Station, 
Morris  County7,  N.J.,  seeks  an  "enthusiastic" 
Pastoral  Associate/C.R.E.  Ministries  to 
include:  pastoral  outreach,  coordinator  of 
sacramental  programs,  R.C.I.A.  and  religious 
education  (grades  K-10).  Computer  literacy  a 
must.  Position  available  immediately.  If  inter- 
ested, please  send  resume  with  cover  letter 
listing  references  to  Rev.  Arthur  J.  Colaiacovo, 
Pastor:  Fax:  (973)  267-4425;  e-mail: 
father@churchofstthomasmore.org. 

BETHANY  SPIRITUALITY  CENTER,  76  tranquil 
acres  just  one  hour  from  New  York  City. 
Directed  retreats  available  throughout  the 


year.  Summer  conference/guided  retreats  June 
10-16,  Rev.  Michael  Crosby,  God's  Living 
Spirit.  July  11-17,  Br.  Michael  Laratonda, 
Passionate  Love  of  God.  Summer  directed 
retreats  June  19-25,  June  29-July  7,  July  21- 
29,  Aug.  1-7,  Aug.  9-15.  (Call  for  summer 
directed  retreats  flier.)  Seasonal  boating  and 
swimming;  two  hermitages  on  lake,  Spanish 
retreats  available.  Daily  Eucharist.  Brochure, 
details,  update  from:  Bethany  Spirituality 
Center,  202  County  Route  105,  P.O.  Box 
1003,  Highland  Mills,  NY  10930;  Ph:  (845) 
460  3061;  www.bethanyspirituality.org. 

CAMPUS  MINISTER.  Associate  Director  sought 
for  two-person  team  at  Newman  Center  serving 
West  Chester  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Position  offers  rewarding  variety  of  pastoral  and 
administrative  responsibilities  at  thriving 
Catholic  center  serving  state  university  located 
in  Archdiocese  ot  Philadelphia.  Ideal  candidate 
has  graduate  degree  in  pastoral  ministry  or 
related  field  and  campus  ministry  experience. 
Computer  skills,  flexibility  and  willingness  to 
raise  funds  are  a  must.  Twelve-month  schedule 
emphasizes  evening  hours  during  academic 
year.  Salary  in  low-30's.  E-mail  resume/cover 
letter  to:  hresourc@adphila.org.  Job  Code  PM- 
ADNC. 


Workshops 


ILLUMINATED  PRAYER  WORKSHOP,  June  25- 
30,  2005.  This  program  introduces  the  time- 
less art  of  manuscript  illumination,  the  minia- 
ture gem-like  paintings  accompanying  sacred 
texts  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Learn  techniques  of 
grinding  pigments,  laying  gold,  building  let- 
terforms  and  using  pen  angles.  No  experience 
required  for  this  six-day  program  to  create  an 
illuminated  prayer  suitable  for  framing. 
Instructed  by  Jed  Gibbons  and  Harvest 
Crittenden.  PriestField  Pastoral  Center, 
Kearneysville,  W.Va.  (75  miles  from 
Washington,  D.C.,  or  Baltimore).  Workshop 
$595,  accommodations  $450.  Ph:  (304)  725- 
1435;  e-mail:  priestfield@priestfield.org;  Web 
site:  www.priestfield.org. 
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Letters 


Food  for  Contemplation 

Please  convey  my  gratitude  and  appreci- 
ation to  James  Martin,  S.J.,  for  editing 
"What  Should  the  Next  Pope  Do?" 
(4/25).  The  compilation  from  various 
knowledgeable  individuals  made  me 
realize  the  importance  of  the  Second 
Vatican  Council.  Curial  officials  doing 
hard  time  on  an  annual  basis  made  me 
laugh  (gee,  ya  gotta  be  kiddin').  The 
Rev.  Richard  McBrien's  article  spoke  to 
me.  I  sent  him  a  thank  you  e-mail  for 
voicing  what  so  many  of  us  faithful 
know.  Special  thanks  go  to  Thomas  J. 
Reese,  S.J.,  for  the  guts  to  go  against  the 
grain  by  giving  some  thinking  Catholics 
religious-based  food  for  contemplation. 

James  N.  Letendre 
Charleston,  S.C. 

Trickle  Down 

The  principle  of  subsidiarity  is  invoked 
many  times  in  editorials  or  articles  in 
America  in  regard  to  programs  or 
policies  to  benefit  the  poor  (5/2).  But 
they  then  go  on  to  advocate  programs 
that  expand  the  role  of  the  state  and 
are  in  direct  conflict  with  the  principle 


of  subsidiarity.  Worse,  such  programs 
are  ineffective  or  downright  counter- 
productive. Federal  money  trickles 
down  through  layers  of  federal,  state, 
county  or  city  bureaucracies,  and  only 
about  20  percent  gets  into  the  hands  of 
the  poor.  And  that  is  for  the  better 
programs. 

Bureaucrats,  administrators,  grant 
writers,  consultants  and  the  onerous 
feedback  reports  consume  most  of  the 
money.  This  may  be  a  good  jobs- 
growth  program,  but  "trickle-down 
welfare"  does  little  to  help  the  poor. 
We  need  to  get  off  these  centralized 
federal  programs  and  truly  pursue  sub- 
sidiarity and  support  those  that  get 
funds  directly  into  the  hands  of  front- 
line organizations.  Involving  faith-based 
charities  directly  or  expanded  charitable 
tax  deductions  could  be  solutions. 

Jim  Collins 
Farmington  Hills,  Mich. 

Humbling  Power 

A  recent  issue  of  America  disturbed  me 
very  much  (4/25).  That  you  would  pub- 
lish an  editorial  telling  the  new  pope 


how  he  should  conduct  the  church 
founded  on  St.  Peter  by  Jesus  Christ 
himself  and  entertain  further  statements 
by  some  of  the  church's  leading  dis- 
senters makes  me  wonder  how  commit- 
ted the  editorial  staff  is  to  the  magisteri- 
um  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

I  have  been  reading  America  for 
more  than  50  years.  This  recent  issue 
won't  cause  me  to  stop,  but  I  surely 
hope  that  you  show  our  new  Holy 
Father  the  respect  he  deserves  as  the 
choice  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  same 
Holy  Spirit  who  gifted  all  priests, 
Jesuits  included,  with  the  awesome  and 
humbling  power  of  holy  orders.  And  I 
believe  you  men  still  take  a  fourth  vow 
of  obedience  to  the  pope.  Try  to  keep 
that  in  mind  in  future  issues  of 
America. 

(Msgr.)  James  E.  Mortimer 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Numbers  Matter 

In  his  article  "The  Disturbing  Trends 
Behind  Parish  Closings"  (5/2),  Joseph 
Claude  Harris  states:  "Dioceses  in  the 
Sun  Belt  region  had  7 1  more  diocesan 
priests  available  to  work  as  resident  pas- 
tors between  1998  and  2003.  The  mod- 
est increase  in  available  priests  is  proba- 
bly due  to  migrants  who  have  come  to 
the  United  States...." 

In  the  period  1998-2002,  the 
Archdiocese  of  Atlanta  ordained  43  men 
to  the  priesthood.  Could  it  be  that  our 
diocese  represented  over  half  of  the 
increase  in  diocesan  priests?  There  were 
also  priests  who  came  in  from  other 
areas,  but  they  are  in  addition  to  those 
43. 

Harris  also  says  he  calculates  the 
number  of  new  parishes  that  should 
have  opened  thus:  "an  average  parish 
has  about  2,500  members."  For  a  rural 
area  or  certain  parts  of  older  urban 
areas  in  Georgia,  that  might  be  true.  In 
suburban  areas  and  other  parts  of  older 
urban  areas  in  Georgia,  that  is  low  by 
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more  than  half.  The  cathedral  has  over 
10,000  members. 

Starting  a  new  parish  is  a  challenge  in 
terms  of  obtaining  land  for  and  building  a 
physical  plant.  On  the  north  side  of 
Atlanta,  usually  a  parish  has  over  5,000 
members  before  a  neighboring  parish  is 
started. 

A  story  of  one  of  those  "migrant" 
priests  may  indicate  part  of  the  problem. 
My  parish  of  about  4,000  registered 
members  (2,000  families  around  the  year 
2000)  is  located  on  the  northwest  edge  of 
the  Atlanta  city  core.  It  is  served  by  two 
or  three  priests  of  die  Missionaries  of 
LaSalette.  Early  in  this  century,  a  Spanish 
Mass  was  started  at  our  parish.  After  it 
w-as  established,  a  priest  from  Mexico 
who  was  visiting  family  here  was  recruit- 
ed to  lead  the  Spanish-speaking  commu- 
nity. In  three  years  the  community  grew 
by  over  4,000  additional  registered  mem- 
bers (2,000  additional  families). 

The  area  is  mosdy  already  developed, 
and  the  cost  of  land  and  a  new  physical 
plant  would  exceed  the  resources  avail- 
able. So  we  have  become  a  vibrant  two- 
lunged  (to  use  John  Paul  IPs  metaphor) 
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James  Post 

President,  Voice  of  the  Faithful 
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oston  College 
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community  that  is  splitting  the  seams  of 
its  garments. 

I  think  the  averages  the  author  is 
using  are  hiding  significant  detail  variants 
across  the  Sun  Belt.  While  there  is  no 
way  to  deny  the  shortage  of  priests,  I 
think  it  will  take  a  more  detailed  analysis 
of  the  available  data  at  a  lower  level  to 
draw  conclusions  about  the  nature  of  the 
problem. 

Richard  Kuebbing 
Kennesaw,  Ga. 

Not  a  Ding 

In  "The  Disturbing  Trends  Behind 
Parish  Closings"  by  Joseph  Claude 
Harris  (5/2),  you  highlight  the  quote, 
"What  counts  is  not  demography,  but  the 
number  of  priests."  When  are  you  going 
to  learn  that  all  the  analytical  studies  in 
the  world  based  on  statistics  are  not 
going  to  make  a  ding  on  the  surface  of 
the  church?  Doesn't  anyone  know  that 
this  institution  is  irretrievably  entrenched 
in  its  divinely  inspired  theology  of  the 
"remnant"?  The  number  of  priests  is  not 
important  to  the  church.  The  Holy  Spirit 
is  in  charge,  remember?  I  cringe  every 


time  I  see  America  fall  for  articles  that 
claim  to  have  the  answer  to  the  "crisis"  of 
numbers. 

Doesn't  anyone  want  to  study  the 
negative  impact  of  our  functional  fixity 
on  the  square-footage  concept  of  parish? 
Doesn't  anyone  want  to  admit  that  as  a 
solution  to  the  "small,  intimate  commu- 
nity" concept  of  church,  the  parish  has 
already  failed?  Doesn't  anyone  want  to 
admit  that  the  consolidation  of  assets  is  a 
good  business  move?  Doesn't  anyone 
want  to  admit  that  the  "parish"  is  often 
the  only  way  that  a  low-productivity,  low 
dynamism  C+  human  being  gets  a  pro- 
motion? 

Finally,  has  Joseph  Claude  Harris 
read  some  of  the  6-  to  10-page  job 
descriptions  bishops  use  to  recruit  pas- 
toral coordinators?  These  descriptions 
have  only  one  purpose:  to  keep  the  num- 
ber of  these  people  as  small  as  possible, 
because  it  is  embarrassing  that  the  priests 
presently  in  charge  of  the  parishes  cannot 
qualify  for  these  jobs  per  the  official 
description.  Not  only  that,  but  bishops 
go  around  appointing  priests  to  the  job  of 
"administrative  pastoral  coordinator," 
even  though  the  priests  don't  have  45 
minutes  of  exposure  to  Business  101,  let 
alone  a  45-hour  semester. 

Get  your  mind  off  the  "number-of- 
priests"  mantra;  it's  not  going  to  get  you 
anywhere.  There  are  other  answers  out 
there!  All  it  takes  is  enough  creativity 
fueled  by  industrial-strength  doses  of 
holy  courage  quaffed  courageously  at  the 
feet  of  Jesus,  who  came  to  bring  the 
sword.  Read  how  many  times  you  repeat- 
ed that  the  bishops  have  to  "persuade"  or 
ask  priests  to  do  double  duty.  All  I  can 
ask  is,  "What  is  double-duty  for  a  24- 
hour  vocation?"  I  think  that  we  should 
not  be  counting  the  numbers  of  priests, 
and  the  priests  should  not  be  counting 
the  numbers  of  hours  in  a  week. 

Paul  Dion 
Moreno  Valley,  Calif. 


To  send  a  letter  to  the  editor  we  recommend 
using  the  link  that  appears  at  the  bottom  of  arti- 
cles on  America's  Web  site,  www.americam- 
agazine.org.  This  allows  us  to  consider  your  let- 
ter for  publication  in  both  print  and  online 
versions  of  the  magazine.  Letters  should  be  as 
brief  as  possible  and  include  the  writer's  name, 
postal  address  and  daytime  phone  number.  Let- 
ters may  also  be  sent  to  America's  editorial 
office  (address  on  page  2)  or  by  e-mail  to:  let- 
ters@americamagazine.org.  Letters  may  be  edit- 
ed for  length  and  clarity. 
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The  Word 


Bread  of  Life 


Most  Holy  Body  and  Blood  (A),  May  29,  2005 

Readings:  Dt  8:2-3,  14b-16a;  Ps  147:12-15,  19-20;  1  Cor  10:16-17;  Jn  6:51-58 
"My  flesh  is  true  food...my  blood  is  true  drink"  (Jn  6:55) 


I HAVE  ALWAYS  FOUND  the  aroma 
of  bread  freshly  baked  very  comfort- 
ing. That  smell  always  makes  me  feel 
somehow  at  home.  Perhaps  it  is 
because  bread  is  such  a  staple  of  life. 
Furthermore,  it  is  difficult  to  limit  oneself 
to  a  single  piece  of  bread  that  has  just  been 
taken  out  of  the  oven.  It  is  almost  as  if  a 
primal  craving  has  been  tapped  and  an 
overpowering  drive  unleashed. 

There  is  another  kind  of  craving  for 
bread,  one  that  stems  from  stark  necessity 
rather  than  simple  and  remembered  plea- 
sure, hi  the  very  country  where  obesity  is 
one  of  the  most  serious  health  concerns, 
millions  of  people  go  hungry.  Most  of  us 
do  not  know  this  experience.  I  do  not 
mean  the  uneasiness  we  feel  when  we  miss 
a  meal  or  two.  I  am  talking  about  genuine 
hunger,  the  sensation  that  the  body  has 
begun  to  feed  on  itself  and  we  are  being 
sapped  of  our  energy.  This  is  a  true  crav- 
ing for  bread. 

It  is  to  just  such  a  longing  for  food  that 
Moses  refers  in  the  first  reading  for 
today's  feast.  He  reminds  the  Israelites, 
who  are  about  to  enter  the  land  of 
promise,  that  their  ancestors  knew  real 
hunger  when  they  were  in  the  wilderness. 
Their  hunger  was  so  intense  that  they 
even  pleaded  to  return  to  Egypt.  There, 
though  enslaved,  they  at  least  had  food  to 
eat.  Moses  also  reminds  them  that  God 
provided  for  those  ancestors  by  sending 
manna.  Scholars  tell  us  that  what  the  peo- 
ple considered  miraculous  food  was  prob- 
ably quite  common  in  that  part  of  the 
desert.  Still,  the  nature  of  the  food  is  not 
the  point  of  the  story.  What  is  important 
is  that  God  provided  nourishment  when 
the  people  could  not  do  so  themselves. 
Moses  clearly  states  that  God  did  this 

dianne  bergant,  c.s.a.,  is  professor  of  bib- 
lical studies  at  Catholic  Theological  Union 
in  Chicago. 


"in  order  to  show  [them]  that  not  by 
bread  alone  does  one  live,  but  by  every 
word  that  comes  forth  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Lord."  In  other  words,  there  is  a 
hunger  that  only  God  can  satisfy.  Still,  the 
question  must  be  asked:  do  we  really 
experience  that  hunger?  Have  we  ever 
known  a  primal  craving  for  God? 

I  am  convinced  that  the  craving  for 
God  is  more  common  than  one  might 
think.  I  believe  that  the  frantic  search  for 
meaning  or  for  acceptance  that  consumes 
so  many  people  today  is  at  its  heart  a 
search  for  God.  Furthermore,  I  think  that 
there  are  many  people  who  are  very  much 
like  the  Jewish  crowds  in  today's  Gospel. 
They  are  good  people  who  are  not  pre- 
pared to  accept  some  of  the  claims  made 
by  Jesus.  I  simply  suggest  that  they  are 
searching  for  God,  although  this  sugges- 
tion might  be  considered  brash.  Jesus,  on 
the  other  hand,  claimed  that  "whoever 
eats  my  flesh  and  drinks  my  blood  has 
eternal  life."  This  is  a  bold  claim  indeed! 

Today's  readings  are  filled  with  bold 
claims:  Moses  claims  that  we  need  God's 
word  as  much  as  we  need  food;  Jesus 
claims  that  we  must  feed  on  his  body  and 
blood  if  we  would  have  life;  Paul  claims 
that  when  we  partake  of  the  one  loaf,  we 
are  intimately  joined  to  one  another.  We 
need  faith  to  accept  these  claims.  We  may 
all  experience  genuine  craving  for  fulfill- 
ment, but  only  faith  can  help  us  recognize 
what  will  satisfy  that  craving.  Today's 
sequence  expresses  this  succinctly:  "Sight 
has  fail'd,  nor  thought  conceives,  but  a 
dauntless  faith  believes." 

The  body  and  blood  of  the  risen 
Christ  possess  extraordinary  features. 
When  we  eat  ordinary  food,  we  turn  it 
into  our  own  being.  But  when  we  eat  his 
body  and  drink  his  blood,  we  are  trans- 
formed by  it.  We  remain  in  him,  and  he 
remains  in  us.  A  bond  is  forged  that  not 
only  grants  us  life,  but  endures  into  eter- 


nal life.  Furthermore,  we  are  bound 
together  with  all  others  who  partake  of 
this  food  and  drink. 

Those  of  us  who  search  for  meaning 
can,  through  faith,  find  it  in  the  life 
promised  with  this  food;  those  of  us  who 
search  for  acceptance  can,  through  faith, 
find  it  by  common  sharing  of  this  one  loaf. 
But  we  must  remember  that  in  our 
eucharist  celebration,  this  bread  is  a  body, 
now  glorified,  that  was  once  broken,  and 
the  drink  is  the  blood  of  the  now-risen 
Lord  that  was  once  poured  out.  We  are 
assured  life  through  his  death.  Once  again, 
only  faith  can  enable  us  to  accept  what  we 
cannot  fully  grasp. 

At  the  heart  of  the  mystery  that  we 
celebrate  today  is  the  fundamental  mys- 
tery of  God's  love  for  us.  We  have  been 
created  with  a  craving  for  God.  As  St. 
Augustine  said,  "Our  hearts  are  resdess, 
until  they  rest  in  you."  While  we  await  our 
final  fulfillment  in  God,  we  have  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  to  satisfy  our  hunger 
and  our  thirst.  He  is  the  real  staple  of  life. 
Once  we  realize  this,  we  will  not  be  satis- 
fied with  anything  less. 

Dianne  Bergant 

Praying  With  Scripture 

•  What  are  the  hungers  in  your  life? 
Do  you  seek  satisfaction  in  God? 

•  What  can  you  do  to  ease  the  hunger 
of  people  around  you? 

•  Use  the  responsorial  psalm  as  a 
prayer  of  thanksgiving  for  God's  good- 
ness. 
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Of  Many  Things 


AS  A  PRE-  AND  POST-VATICAN 
II  gal,  I  have  vivid  memo- 
ries of  the  good  old  days. 
One  annual  event,  the  May 
crowning,  will  always  hold  a  fond 
place.  That's  because  I  was  the  lucky, 
chosen  one  who  presented  a  crown  of 
fresh  blooms  on  a  fancy  white  pillow 
to  our  (founding)  pastor.  I  was  7  and 
wore  my  first  Communion  dress.  In 
fact,  I  just  recently  came  across  a 
photo  that  someone  (my  mother,  most 
likely)  took  of  the  "presentation." 

.Although  my  parish  is  named  after 
the  Sacred  Heart,  Mary  has  always 
commanded  a  place  of  honor.  We 
still  have  the  annual  May  crowning, 
outdoors  if  the  weather  is  nice  or 
indoors  in  the  sacristy  if  weather  is 
nasty.  Yes,  we  have  two  statues  of 
Our  Lady,  and  they  are  quite  old.  All 
year  long,  on  Mondays,  Mass-goers 
stay  afterward  to  recite  the  Novena  to 
Our  Lady  of  the  Miraculous  Medal. 
It's  interesting  how  some  practices  or 
devotions  just  never  go  out  of  fash- 
ion— at  least  in  my  parish. 

A  certain  book  crossed  my  desk  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  that,  as  I 
browsed,  brought  me  back  in 
time.The  title  is  Visions  of  Mary,  by 
Sandra  DiPasqua  and  Barbara 
Calamari.  Published  by  Harry  N. 
Abrams  Inc.,  it  is  a  work  of  fine  quali- 
ty in  terms  of  production  and  design. 
No  wonder;  it  was  printed  and  bound 
in  China.  And  the  price  tag  is  a  rea- 
sonable $24.95. 

We  know  that  Mary's  image  is 
prolific  in  every  country  and  culture 
across  the  globe.  And  there  are  prob- 
ably nearly  as  many  traditions  as 
there  are  images.  No  doubt  that  reali- 
ty captivated  these  authors.  The 
book's  flap  identifies  Calamari  and 
DiPasqua  as,  respectively,  a  freelance 
writer  who  has  worked  in  both  film 
and  television  and  a  graphic  designer 
and  art  director.  (Also  to  their  credit 
is  Holy  Places:  Sacred  Sites  in 
Catholicism,  among  other  works.) 

Why  does  Mary  inspire  such  deep 
devotion?  Why  are  there  some  300 
titles  ascribed  to  her?  Why  has  she 
appeared  at  various  sites  around  the 


world?  Calamari  and  DiPasqua 
explore  the  history  of  scores  of 
visions  of  the  Virgin  in  modern 
times.  As  the  authors  explain,  "We 
wanted  Visions  of  Mary  to  be  a  book 
about  how  the  Virgin  Mary  affects 
people  in  their  everyday  lives.  We 
deliberately  chose  not  to  use  the 
great  art  works  and  paintings  that 
have  been  created  in  her  honor. 
Rather,  we  sought  'everyday  Marys.'" 

These  everyday  Marys  range  from 
home  shrines  (e.g.,  a  young  Mexico 
City  girl's  altar)  to  holy  cards  to 
iconography  to  grand  statuary.  I 
learned  about  Marys  whose  stories  I 
was  not  acquainted  with.  Our  Lady 
of  Cobre,  for  instance,  became  a 
symbol  of  unity  in  the  Cuban  peo- 
ple's desire  for  independence  from 
Spain.  "In  1916,"  we  are  told,  "she 
was  named  the  official  patroness  of 
Cuba  after  soldiers  who  credited  her 
intervention  for  their  liberation  from 
Spain  petitioned  the  Vatican." 

Here  on  our  own  shores,  south- 
erners honor  Our  Lady  of  Prompt 
Succor  as  patroness  of  Louisiana  and 
New  Orleans.  Citizens  and  soldiers 
alike  credit  her  intercession  for  the 
victory  in  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans. 
General  Andrew  Jackson  likewise 
"insisted  that  the  victory  was  a  'signal 
interposition  of  heaven.'" 

The  above  are  only  two  of  more 
than  a  score  of  stories  about 
Madonnas  (including  the  Black 
Madonnas)  included  in  Visions. 
Among  the  latter,  perhaps  the  best 
known  is  Our  Lady  of  Czestochowa, 
who  is  credited  with  saving  Poland 
from  invaders  and  "providing  a 
national  identity  when  the  country 
was  divided." 

I  bring  this  book  to  your  attention 
simply  because  it  is  interesting  read- 
ing. It  is  also  a  book  you  might  think 
about  giving  your  grandmother,  the 
one  who  prays  a  daily  Rosary,  or  the 
youngster  in  your  church  who  is  cho- 
sen to  lead  the  May  crowning.  One  is 
never  too  young  to  learn  that  she  has 
more  than  one  mother.  In  fact,  she 
has  almost  one  for  each  day  of  the 
year!  Patricia  A.  Kossmann 
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Editorial 

Global 
Governance 

CRITICS  HAVE  BEEN  TALKING  for  years  of 
the  need  to  reform  the  United  Nations.  In 
this  country  the  pressure  has  frequendy 
come  from  conservative  politicians  like  the 
late  Senator  Jesse  Helms,  who  are  jealously 
protective  of  U.S.  sovereignty  and  begrudging  of  funding 
for  the  international  organization.  Useful  management  and 
budgetary  reforms  sometimes  resulted  from  those  pres- 
sures, but  the  correctives  failed  to  strengthen  the  world 
organization.  Meanwhile,  after  the  cold  war  a  host  of  chal- 
lenges made  the  U.N.'s  vintage- 1945  design  less  suited  to 
the  21st  century.  Now  Secretary  General  Kofi  Annan  has 
offered  an  ambitious  plan  for  an  aggiornamento  of  the 
world  organization. 

Mr.  Annan's  proposal  puts  forward  a  reorg  anization  of 
the  world  body  that  takes  into  account  today''  geopolitical 
realities.  Chief  among  these  is  the  expansion   :  the  Security 
Council.  Permanent  membership  would  be  expanded  to 
respond  to  shifts  in  the  nature  and  distribution  of  world 
power  since  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War.  Japan, 
Germany  and  another  member  of  the  European  Union 
would  represent  leading  economic  powers.  The  addition  of 
India  and  Brazil  would  include  populous  giants  from  the 
global  south.  Either  South  Africa  or  Nigeria  is  expected  to 
take  an  African  seat.  Overall  membership  of  the  council 
would  be  expanded  from  15  to  24.  These  changes  will  pro- 
vide an  increased  sense  of  participation  in  a  multipolar 
world.  As  the  late  Pope  John  Paul  II  wrote  of  his  hopes  for 
the  reform  process,  "The  United  Nations  Organization 
needs... to  become  a  moral  center  where  all  the  nations  of 
the  world  feel  at  home  and  develop  a  shared  awareness  of 
being,  as  it  were,  a  family  of  nations. " 

A  second  alteration  would  replace  the  controversial 
Human  Rights  Commission  with  a  council  of  recognized 
experts  approved  by  the  General  Assembly.  The  design  is 
intended  to  overcome  the  politicization  of  the  commis- 
sion, by  which  countries  with  deplorable  human  rights 
records,  like  Libya  and  Cuba,  have  not  only  held  seats  on 
the  commission  but  were  eligible  for  its  chairmanship  as 
well.  A  council  structure  may  not  be  the  perfect  format, 
but  it  is  worth  a  try.  From  the  beginning  human  rights 
have  been  a  cornerstone  of  the  U.N.  program.  They  were 


central  to  the  liberation  of  eastern  Europe  and,  in  the  last 
decade,  to  die  development  of  humanitarian  intervention; 
and  they  lie  at  the  heart  of  unfolding  catastrophes  in  places 
like  Sudan  and  of  political  development  in  countries  like 
China. 

Annan's  reform  plan  also  tackles  new  threats  to  peace, 
including  terrorism  and  humanitarian  intervention.  The 
plan  understands  that  terrorism  is  a  global  challenge,  with 
increased  risk  of  massive  acts  of  terror.  Annan  proposes  a 
new  treaty  that  would  outlaw  terrorism,  including  state  ter- 
ror, and  establish  a  strategy  for  preventing  nuclear  terror- 
ism. The  plan  also  attempts  to  hold  in  check  the  excesses  of 
the  U.S.  war  on  terror,  reaffirming  the  Security  Council's 
power  to  set  the  terms  for  recourse  to  arms  by  govern- 
ments. 

In  today's  world,  international  intervention  to  protect 
innocent  populations  against  internal  aggression — as  in 
Haiti,  Bosnia,  Kosovo,  East  Timor,  Congo  and  Sudan — is  a 
genuine  need.  Interventions  and  the  "nation-building" 
efforts  that  follow  are  costly  in  terms  of  military  personnel, 
logistics  and  time.  The  reform  plan  offers  for  the  first  time 
an  international  legal  framework  for  intervention  and  its 
regulation.  The  United  Nations  and  its  members  have 
more  than  a  decade  of  experience  in  ad-hoc  experiments 
for  dealing  with  humanitarian  emergencies.  It  is  time  to 
review  and  codify  the  lessons  of  recent  history. 

political  theorists  speculate  that  world  order  today  looks 
more  like  that  of  the  Catholic  Middle  Ages  than  like  the 
order  of  Europe  that  followed  the  Peace  of  Westphalia 
(1648),  which  grew  into  the  modern  world  of  nation- 
states.  Even  as  people  become  more  united  politically 
and  economically  and  by  every  sort  of  communications, 
governance  is  dispersed  through  diverse  and  sometimes 
overlapping  jurisdictions,  as  it  was  in  the  high  Middle 
Ages.  Likewise,  new  social  inventions  are  springing  up  all 
the  time.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  there  were  the  universities, 
the  corporations,  parliaments  and  craft  guilds.  Today 
there  are  the  W.T.O.,  the  International  Criminal  Court, 
the  Internet  and  humanitarian  intervention. 

The  United  Nations  stands  at  the  heart  of  this  pro- 
cess of  "socialization,"  as  Catholic  social  teaching  calls  it. 
In  the  long  view  of  world  history,  Mr.  Annan's  reform 
plan  moves  the  institution  from  the  age  of  nation-states 
into  a  new  global  future.  As  Pope  John  Paul  II  wrote  two 
years  ago,  "Is  this  not  the  time  for  all  to  work  together 
for  a  new  constitutional  organization  of  the  human  fami- 
ly truly  capable  of  ensuring  peace  and  harmony  between 
peoples,  as  well  as  their  integral  development?" 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


Cardinal,  Not  Pope,  Will  Preside  at 
Beatification  of  Marianne  Cope 


Mother  \1  irianne  (  ope  of  Molokai, 
Hawaii,  will  be  beatified  in  mid-May,  but 
Pope  Benedict  XVI  will  not  celebrate  the 
beatification  Mass.  For  years,  Vatican 
officials  and  theologians  have  been  dis- 
cussing the  possibility  of  returning  to  the 
pre- 1971  practice  of  having  a  cardinal, 
not  the  pope,  preside  at  beatifications, 


giving  a  clear  sign  that  a  beatification  is 
different  from  the  declaration  of  saint- 
hood. Pope  Benedict  has  delegated 
Cardinal  Jose  Saraiva  Martins,  C.F.M., 
prefect  of  the  Congregation  for  Causes  of 
the  Saints,  to  preside  over  Mother 
Marianne's  beatification,  according  to 
Vatican  Radio  on  May  4. 


Indian  Theologian  Urges 
Caution,  Not  Fear 

Theologians  should  be  cautious,  but  not 
afraid,  in  their  Gospel-based  search  for 
truth,  said  Samuel  Rayan,  S.J.,  a  noted 
theologian  in  India.  Father  Rayan  also  said 
Christianity  should  usher  in  a  leadership 
that  is  less  European  to  help  its  catholicity 
and  shed  its  image  as  a  European  religion. 
"Christianity  is  a  movement  that  was  start- 
ed in  Asia,  by  Asians,  including  St.  Peter 
and  other  disciples  of  Jesus.  The  Bible  is 
an  Asian  book.  But  the  general  impression, 
particularly  in  Asia,  is  that  Christianity  is  a 
European  religion,"  Father  Rayan  told 
UCA  News,  an  Asian  church  news  agency 
based  in  Thailand.  He  said  a  non- 
European  pope  would  have  helped  correct 
that  impression,  but  any  pope  is  called  to 
take  a  wide  view  of  the  church,  with  its 
"variety  of  culture  and  spiritual  sensitivi- 
ties." J 


Methodists,  Catholics 
Complete  Talks 

Catholic  and  United  Methodist  scholars, 
meeting  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  April 
29-May  1,  called  for  greater  sharing  and 
collaboration  between  their  churches  as 
they  concluded  a  dialogue  on  the  church 
and  church  structures.  Their  findings  will 
be  published  in  a  joint  study  to  be  titled 
Through  Divine  Love:  The  Church  in  Each 
Place  and  All  Places. 

The  2  0,000- word  document  is 
expected  to  be  made  public  before  the 
end  of  May.  It  explores  similarities  and 
differences  in  the  structural  ways 
Catholics  and  Methodists  express  and 
strengthen  their  communion  with  one 
another  and  with  God.  Various  levels  of 
conferences  express  the  connectedness  of 
Methodists,  said  the  Methodist  co-chair- 
man, Walter  Klaiber,  the  recently  retired 
bishop  of  Frankfurt,  Germany,  in  an 
interview  with  Catholic  News  Service  on 
April  29.  He  said  the  conferences — at  the 
local,  regional  and  general  levels — are  not 
just  a  way  of  organizing  and  governing 
the  church,  but  an  expression  of  being 
together  in  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Having  a  German  bishop  as  co-chairman 
of  the  dialogue  is  indicative  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  United  Methodist  Church, 
which  has  50  episcopal  areas  in  the 


CARDINAL  JOSE  SARAIVA  MARTINS,  of  Portugal,  head  of  the  Vatican  Congregation  for  the  Causes 
of  Saints,  talks  with  reporters  in  Rome  on  May  2. 

Polish  Priest  in  Rome  Denies  Helping  Secret  Police 


A  Polish  priest  working  in  Rome  denied 
that  he  collaborated  with  Communist-era 
secret  police  during  the  1980's.  Konrad 
Hejmo,  O.P.,  director  of  a  pastoral  center 
in  Rome  for  Polish  pilgrims,  told  Poland's 


ONRAD  HEJMO,  O.P.,  speaks  to  reporters  on  Rome  on  April  27,  after  the 
tate  agency  overseeing  Poland's  Communist-era  files  accused  the  priest 
of  spying  on  the  late  Pope  John  Paul  II. 


Catholic  information  agency,  KAI,  that  he 
never  "consciously  provided  information" 
to  the  secret  police.  Father  Hejmo  told 
KAI  that  he  provided  information  on  the 
church  to  an  acquaintance  from  Germany, 
who  the  priest  said 
was  trusted  by  the 
German  bishops'  con- 
ference. "I  did  not  col- 
laborate and  never  had 
direct  contacts  with 
Communist  services," 
Father  Hejmo  told 
KAI.  "In  relation  to 
the  information  I  pro- 
vided, I  think  this  is  all 
nonsense.  I  never  got 
in  touch  with  security 
service  representa- 
tives." 
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RE  IN  COLOGNE.  "Golden  Bird,"  by  the  German  artist  H.  A.  Schult, 
eum  in  Cologne  since  1991,  but  after  it  was  restored,  the  sculpture 
hedral  on  May  2. 
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consultant  to  a  number  ot  dioceses  and 
religious  orders  on  matters  related  to  the 
sexual  abuse  crisis.  Addressing  the 
Eastern  Regional  Conference  of 
Canonists  at  a  meeting  in  New  York, 
Sister  Euart  said  these  "tragic  and  painful 
events"  had  challenged  bishops  and  reli- 
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Pius  Xll's  View  of 
Holocaust  Still  Unclear 

Two  historians  who  have  studied  Pope 
Pius  XII's  World  War  II  record  said 


on  May  2  that  what  the  pope  knew  or 
thought  about  the  Holocaust  remains 
obscure  and  one  of  the  problems  is 
how  to  get  back  into  a  mental  frame- 
work of  that  time  in  an  objective  way. 
"Pius  XII  has  assumed  symbolic  impor- 
tance" in  a  debate  between  his  sup- 
porters and  detractors,  but  "this  debate 
has  become  politicized,"  said  Michael 
R.  Marrus,  a  professor  of  Holocaust 
studies  at  the  University  of  Toronto 
and  the  author  of  several  books  on  the 
Holocaust.  "I  think  it  is  a  false  debate." 

To  understand  Pope  Pius  and  the 
Vatican  in  relation  to  World  War  II 
and  the  Holocaust,  "you  have  to  see 
shades  of  gray,"  said  Gerald  P. 
Fogarty,  S.J.,  a  professor  of  religious 
studies  and  history  at  the  University  of 
Virginia,  who  is  currently  working  on  a 
book  about  the  Vatican  and  the  United 
States  during  the  war.  Marrus  was  one 
of  three  Jewish  members  and  Father 
Fogarty  one  of  three  Catholic  mem- 
bers of  an  international  historical  com- 
mission formed  in  1999  to  examine  the 
role  of  the  Vatican  in  the  war  and  the 
Holocaust.  They  were  the  featured 
speakers  at  a  two-hour  dialogue  at 
St.  Charles  Borromeo  Parish  in 
Arlington,  Va. 
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Signs  < 


Cardinal,  Not  Pope,  Will  P 
Beatification  of  Marianne 

Mother  Marianne  Cope  of  Molokai,  giving  a  clear  s 

Hawaii,  will  be  beatified  in  mid-May,  but  different  from 

Pope  Benedict  XVI  will  not  celebrate  the  hood.  Pope  Be 

beatification  Mass.  For  years,  Vatican  Cardinal  Jose  I 

officials  and  theologians  have  been  dis-  prefect  of  the  < 

cussing  tine  possibility  of  returning  to  the  the  Saints,  to  f 

pre- 1971  practice  of  having  a  cardinal,  Marianne's  be; 

not  the  pope,  preside  at  beatifications,  Vatican  Radio 


CARDINAL  JOSE  SARAIVA  MARTINS,  of  Portugal,  head  of  the  Vatican 
of  Saints,  talks  with  reporters  in  Rome  on  May  2. 

Polish  Priest  in  Rome  Denies  Helping  S 

A  Polish  priest  working  in  Rome  denied  Catholic  inforr 

that  he  collaborated  with  Communist-era  never  "conscioi 

secret  police  during  the  1980's.  Konrad  to  the  secret  rx 

Hejmo,  O.P.,  director  of  a  pastoral  center  KAI  that  he  pr 

in  Rome  for  Polish  pilgrims,  told  Poland's  church  to  an  ac 


ON  RAD  HEJMO,  O.P.,  speaks  to  reporters  on  Rome  on  April  27,  after  the 
■gency  overseeing  Poland's  Communist-era  files  accused  the  priest 

of  spying  on  the  late  Pope  John  Paul  II. 
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KAI.  "In  relation  to 
the  information  I  pro- 
vided, I  think  this  is  all 
nonsense.  I  never  got 
in  touch  with  security 
service  representa- 
tives." 


just  a  way  of  organizing  and  governing 
the  church,  but  an  expression  of  being 
together  in  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Having  a  German  bishop  as  co-chairman 
of  the  dialogue  is  indicative  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  United  Methodist  Church, 
which  has  50  episcopal  areas  in  the 
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WORKERS  INSTALL  SCULPTURE  IN  COLOGNE.  "Golden  Bird,"  by  the  German  artist  H.  A.  Schult, 
had  been  on  display  at  a  museum  in  Cologne  since  1991,  but  after  it  was  restored,  the  sculpture 
was  put  up  in  front  of  the  cathedral  on  May  2. 


United  States  and  1 8  abroad.  The  dia- 
logue sponsor  on  the  Catholic  side  is  the 
U.S.  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops. 


Guatemalan  Official 
Opposes  U.S.  Aid 

A  Catholic  human  rights  official  from 
Guatemala  has  opposed  efforts  to  restore 
U.S.  military  aid  to  the  Central  American 
country.  The  army  is  still  tied  to  corrup- 
tion, its  members  are  involved  in  summa- 
ry executions  and  it  is  being  used  by  the 
government  to  harass  and  repress  anti- 
government  demonstrators,  said  Nery 
Rodenas,  executive  director  of  the  Human 
Rights  Office  of  the  Archdiocese  of 
Guatemala  City.  "There  is  a  climate  of 
terror  against  Guatemalans.  Violence  is 
used  to  prevent  freedom  of  expression," 
he  said  on  April  28  while  in  Washington 
to  brief  U.S.  church  officials.  Earlier  this 
year,  the  United  States  announced  $3.2 
million  in  military  aid  to  Guatemala,  end- 
ing a  ban  imposed  in  1990  because  of 
human  rights  issues.  Bush  administration 
officials  have  said  they  plan  to  ask 
Congress  to  approve  further  aid  later  this 
year.  In  February  the  archdiocesan  human 
rights  office  of  Guatemala  City  joined 
several  other  Guatemalan  human  rights 
organizations  in  issuing  a  statement 
opposing  the  resumption  of  military  aid. 


Abuse  Challenges  Leaders 
to  Be  More  Accountable 

The  president  of  the  Canon  Law  Society 
of  America  said  in  an  address  on  May  2 
that  the  calls  for  accountability  by  church 
leaders  that  stem  from  the  sexual  abuse 
crisis  could  be  answered  under  provisions 
of  existing  canonical  norms.  But  mecha- 
nisms for  holding  the  leadership  account- 
able to  members  of  the  church  "may 
need  to  be  reviewed,  renewed  and  revital- 
ized," said  Sharon  Euart,  of  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy.  A  former  associate  general  secre- 
tary of  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Catholic 
Bishops,  she  subsequently  served  as  a 
consultant  to  a  number  of  dioceses  and 
religious  orders  on  matters  related  to  the 
sexual  abuse  crisis.  Addressing  the 
Eastern  Regional  Conference  of 
Canonists  at  a  meeting  in  New  York, 
Sister  Euart  said  these  "tragic  and  painful 
events"  had  challenged  bishops  and  reli- 


gious superiors  to  become  "more  open, 
collaborative  and  accountable"  and  the 
laity  "to  assume  their  rightful  place  in  the 
life  and  mission  of  the  church." 


Latin  American  Bishops 
Propose  Conference 

A  delegation  of  officers  from  the  Latin 
American  bishops'  council  presented 
Pope  Benedict  XVI  with  a  proposal  for 
the  Fifth  General  Conference  of  Latin 
American  Bishops.  Conference  prepa- 
ration began  while  Pope  John  Paul  II 
was  alive,  and  the  event  was  planned 
for  February  2007,  either  in  Quito, 
Ecuador,  or  in  Rome,  depending  on  the 
pope's  health.  The  officers  presented 
the  proposal  on  April  28,  and  now  "it  is 
in  Pope  Benedict's  hands,"  said 
Cardinal  Francisco  Errazuriz  Ossa  of 
Santiago,  Chile,  president  of  the  coun- 
cil, known  as  CELAM.  "He  will  need 
more  time  to  understand  what  has  been 
done  and  approve  or  complement  the 
plans  in  whatever  way  he  considers 
appropriate,"  the  cardinal  said. 

Pius  XH's  View  of 
Holocaust  Still  Unclear 

Two  historians  who  have  studied  Pope 
Pius  XII's  World  War  II  record  said 


on  May  2  that  what  the  pope  knew  or 
thought  about  the  Holocaust  remains 
obscure  and  one  of  the  problems  is 
how  to  get  back  into  a  mental  frame- 
work of  that  time  in  an  objective  way. 
"Pius  XII  has  assumed  symbolic  impor- 
tance" in  a  debate  between  his  sup- 
porters and  detractors,  but  "this  debate 
has  become  politicized,"  said  Michael 
R.  Marrus,  a  professor  of  Holocaust 
studies  at  the  University  of  Toronto 
and  the  author  of  several  books  on  the 
Holocaust.  "I  think  it  is  a  false  debate." 

To  understand  Pope  Pius  and  the 
Vatican  in  relation  to  World  War  II 
and  the  Holocaust,  "you  have  to  see 
shades  of  gray,"  said  Gerald  P. 
Fogarty,  S.J.,  a  professor  of  religious 
studies  and  history  at  the  University  of 
Virginia,  who  is  currently  working  on  a 
book  about  the  Vatican  and  the  United 
States  during  the  war.  Marrus  was  one 
of  three  Jewish  members  and  Father 
Fogarty  one  of  three  Catholic  mem- 
bers of  an  international  historical  com- 
mission formed  in  1999  to  examine  the 
role  of  the  Vatican  in  the  war  and  the 
Holocaust.  They  were  the  featured 
speakers  at  a  two-hour  dialogue  at 
St.  Charles  Borromeo  Parish  in 
Arlington,  Va. 
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Of  Other  Things 


Angels  in  Disguise 

^God  in  the  small  moments  ' 


I AM  SITTING  AT  MY  DESK  near 
the  library's  back  door  when  I 
notice  a  hat  on  the  floor. 
Evidently  one  of  the  many  theol- 
ogy students  rushing  to  class 
dropped  it. 

I  notice  that  it  is  a  fine  hat,  made  of 
wool  and  clearly  hand-knit,  so  I  trust  its 
owner  will  return  shortly.  If  not,  I 
remind  myself,  there  is  always  the  lost- 
and-found  box  upstairs. 

About  an  hour  later,  a  woman  shows 
up  at  the  desk,  looking  frazzled.  She  is 
wearing  what  appears  to  be  a  hand-knit 
shawl  over  her  sweater  and  jeans,  and 
when  she  spots  the  hat,  her  eyes  light  up. 

"Oh,  I'm  so  relieved,"  she  says,  sweep- 
ing the  hat  into  her  hands  gratefully. 

I  smile  and  reply,  "Well,  I  figured  it 
was  special,  since  it  looks  handmade." 

"Not  only  that,"  says  the  woman, 
"but  it  was  made  by  my  friend  who  has 
her  own  sheep  and  spins  her  own  wool. 
Since  I  raise  goats  and  make  cheese,  we 
often  do  trades." 

Now  we  are  off  and  running. 
She  tells  me  she  has  just  started  the- 
ology school  and  lives  on  a  farm  about 
an  hour  away-  Before  long,  I  am  asking 
how  many  goats  she  has  and  what  she 
might  do  with  her  farm  once  she  gradu- 
ates. 

I  tell  her  about  my  husband,  who 
keeps  bees  in  our  backyard  in  Decatur, 
and  she  tells  me  about  a  nearby  organic- 
produce  market  she  launched  and  sug- 
gests we  might  sell  our  honey  there. 

A  good  15  minutes  later,  she 
explains  she  has  to  get  to  class,  puts  the 
hat  on  her  head  and  bustles  into  the  cold 
afternoon.  Before  leaving,  she  says, 
"Obviously,  we'll  have  to  continue  this 


lorraine  v.  Murray's  latest  book  is  How 
Shall  We  Celebrate?  Embracing  Jesus  in 
Every  Season  (Resurrection  Press).  She 
■/vorks  in  the  Pitts  Theology  Library  at 
Emory  University  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 


conversation." 

Later,  I  can't  help  but  wonder:  How 
many  people  become  part  of  our  lives 
through  some  incident  that  seems  to 
happen  purely  by  chance? 

Some  people  would  call  the  first 
time  my  husband  and  I  met  a  fluke.  He 
was  an  engineering  major  at  Georgia 
Tech  and  wanted  to  take  a  philosophy 
course,  but  his  advisor  strongly  opposed 
his  studying  something  so  "flimsy." 

I  was  teaching  the  course  my  hus- 
band ended  up  taking.  Had  he  followed 
that  professor's  advice,  most  likely  we 
never  would  have  met.  Yet  here  we  are, 
over  20  years  later,  still  going  strong — 
and  occasionally  even  discussing  philo- 
sophical issues. 

Many  people  believe  life  is  a  series 
of  chance  events,  but  that  framework 
does  not  work  if  you  believe  there  is  a 
God  who  is  in  charge  of  everything. 

Jesus  told  us,  after  all,  that  not  even 
a  sparrow  falls  without  the  Father's 
knowledge,  and  reminded  us  that  the 
Father  has  counted  every  hair  on  our 
heads.  This  means  God  gets  involved  in 
the  small  moments  of  our  lives.  And 
dropping  a  hat  or  enrolling  in  a  class  are 
not  random  events,  but  instead  part  of 
his  plan  for  us. 

The  incident  with  the  hat  reminded 
me  to  pay  attention. 

What  if  I  had  just  handed  the  student 
her  hat  without  comment  because  I  had 
not  taken  the  time  to  look  closely  and 
realize  it  was  handmade?  No  conversa- 
tion, I  suspect,  would  have  developed. 

Too  often,  we  get  so  wrapped  up  in 
our  own  private  worlds  that  we  miss 
what's  going  on  around  us.  As  a  writer,  I 
spend  hours  at  the  computer,  while  out- 
side the  birds  are  performing  a  spring 
sonata  and  the  squirrels  are  doing  com- 
plicated acrobatic  maneuvers  in  the  pine 
trees. 

Many  people  fret  that  they  can't 
"find"  God,  but  have  we  ever  lost  him? 


After  all,  Jesus  outlined  a  definite 
method  for  encountering  God  in  every- 
day life  (Mt:  31-46).  He  said  we  meet 
God  in  people  who  are  hungry,  naked, 
sick  and  in  prison — and  don't  forget  the 
strangers. 

St.  Paul  went  on  to  suggest  that 
some  of  the  strangers  who  wander  into 
our  lives  may  actually  be  angels  in  dis- 
guise. All  these  years  later,  it  is  a  bit 
daunting  to  realize  how  often  we  miss 
the  chance  to  give  strangers  a  warm  wel- 
come. 

Hundreds  of  students  pass  by  my 
desk  at  the  library  each  week  hurrying  to 
class.  Some  of  them  have  passed  by  the 
desk  for  years,  yet  so  engrossed  in  their 
concerns  they  barely  stop  to  say  hello. 

Often,  I  have  a  pot  of  flowers  on  the 
desk.  Some  students  pause  to  admire 
them,  while  others  apparently  don't 
even  see  them. 

I  can't  blame  the  ones  who  rush  by, 
because  I  do  the  same  thing.  So  often,  I 
am  wrapped  up  in  my  own  thoughts  that 
when  I  go  to  the  grocery  store  or  phar- 
macy, for  example,  I  neglect  the  oppor- 
tunity to  converse  with  the  cashier  or 
the  pharmacist. 

My  husband  and  I  are  on  an  ongoing 
journey  to  find  a  new  church  communi- 
ty in  metropolitan  Atlanta.  As  we  jump 
from  parish  to  parish,  it  is  somewhat  dis- 
heartening to  realize  how  often  we  show 
up  for  Mass  and  are  then  largely  ignored 
by  the  "regulars"  afterward. 

Again,  I  can't  point  the  finger, 
because  I  have  done  the  same  thing. 
Especially  in  huge  parishes,  folks  may  be 
hesitant  to  greet  someone  they  think  is  a 
stranger  for  fear  of  discovering  that  the 
apparent  newcomers  have  been  parish- 
ioners for  years,  but  went  largely  unno- 
ticed. 

I  have  not  seen  the  young  woman 
with  the  woolen  cap  again.  Perhaps  God 
sent  her  to  my  desk  that  day  to  give  me 
a  message,  a  gentle  nudge:  start  paying 
attention,  especially  to  the  strangers  I 
encounter.  Because,  who  knows?  The 
next  person  who  loses  a  hat  or  gloves 
near  my  desk  may  be  no  ordinary  stu- 
dent on  the  way  to  class. 

She  could  very  well  be  one  of  St. 
Paul's  angels  in  disguise. 

Lorraine  V.  Murray 
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Kiev-Pechery  Lavra,  Kiev,  Ukraine 


New  initiatives  toward  the  Orthodox 


Facing  East 

-  BY  RONALD  G.  ROBERSON  - 

< 

z 

ON  NOV.  30,  2004,  an  extraordinary  liturgical  event  took  place  in  St.  g 
George's  Church  in  Istanbul,  the  cathedral  of  the  Ecumenical  ™ 
Patriarchate  of  Constantinople.  As  Patriarch  Bartholomew  presided  > 
nearby,  glass  cases  containing  the  remains  of  two  of  his  predecessors  were  £ 
placed  on  the  patriarchal  throne:  St.  John  Chrysostom  (c.  349-407)  and  ° 
St.  Gregory  Nazianzen  (c.  329-90),  known  among  the  Orthodox  as  Gregory  die  £ 


RONALD  G.  ROBERSON,  C.S.P.,  is  associate  director  of  the  Secretariat  for  Ecumenical  and 
Interreligious  Affairs  at  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops  in  Washington,  D.C. 
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Theologian.  A  special  service  of  reception  that  had  been 
drafted  for  the  occasion  was  celebrated,  and  the  event  was 
attended  by  representatives  of  several  other  Orthodox 
churches  and  a  Vatican  delegation  headed  by  Cardinal  Walter 
Kasper,  president  of  the  Pontifical  Council  for  Promoting 
Christian  Unity.  The  relics  were  then  transferred  to  a  per- 
manent site. 

Three  days  earlier,  on  Nov.  27,  the  same  relics  had  been 
formally  handed  over  to  the  patriarch  by  Pope  John  Paul  II 
in  a  special  service  in  St.  Peter's  Basilica.  John  Paul  lis  action 
was  in  response  to  a  request  the  patriarch  had  made  during 
his  visit  to  Rome  in  June  2004.  Both  John  Paul  II  and  the 
patriarch  knew  that  the  return  of  relics  that  had  been 
removed  from  Constantinople  during  the  Latin  occupation 
of  the  city  in  the  13  th  century  would  help  ease  a  longstand- 
ing grievance  among  the  Orthodox.  Even  though  the 
Vatican  issued  a  statement  saying  that  the  relics  of  Gregory 
had  actually  been  brought  to  Rome  for  safekeeping  during 
the  iconoclastic  persecutions  in  the  eighth  century,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Orthodox  the  return  of  the  relics  of  the  two  saints 
repaired,  as  the  patriarch  put  it  in  his  speech  in  St.  Peter's 
Basilica,  "an  ecclesiastical  anomaly  and  injustice."  In  an  inter- 
view with  Vatican  Radio,  Bartholomew  said  that  this  had 
been  "the  most  important  event"  of  his  1 3  years  as  patriarch. 

Signs  of  Renewed  Respect 

Pope  John  Paul  IPs  decision  to  return  the  relics  to 


Constantinople  was  one  of  several  gestures  he  made  in  recent 
years  in  an  effort  to  foster  good  will  between  Catholics  and 
Orthodox.  Only  last  August  he  returned  to  the  Russian 
Orthodox  Church  an  1 8th-century  copy  of  the  Icon  of  the 
Mother  of  God  of  Kazan,  which  had  hung  in  his  personal 
study  for  more  than  10  years.  This  image,  an  object  of  great 
devotion  in  Russia,  had  been  spirited  out  of  the  country 
under  mysterious  circumstances  after  the  1917  Communist 
revolution  and  had  been  given  to  John  Paul  II  in  1993. 

When  Patriarch  Bartholomew  led  a  delegation  from  the 
Ecumenical  Patriarchate  to  Rome  for  the  feast  of  Sts.  Peter 
and  Paul  last  June,  John  Paul  II  formally  handed  over  the 
church  of  St.  Theodore  on  Rome's  Palatine  Hill  for  the  use 
of  the  local  Greek  Orthodox  community.  In  a  similar  way,  in 
2003  he  designated  the  church  of  St.  Vincent  and  St. 
Athanasius  at  the  Trevi  Fountain  for  the  liturgical  use  of  the 
Bulgarian  Orthodox  in  Rome. 

Such  actions  have  become  especially  important,  because 
the  international  Catholic-Orthodox  dialogue  has  been  virtu- 
ally at  a  standstill  for  more  than  10  years  now.  Ever  since 
Orthodox  and  long-suppressed  Eastern  Catholic  communi- 
ties in  Eastern  Europe  began  clashing  after  the  collapse  of 
Communism,  the  Orthodox  have  insisted  that  the  dialogue 
deal  exclusively  with  this  problem  and  resolve  it  before 
returning  to  the  theological  agenda.  Meeting  in  Balamand, 
Lebanon,  in  1993,  the  dialogue  group  released  an  agreed  text 
on  the  present  status  of  the  Eastern  Catholic  churches  and 
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the  outdated  Catholic  policy  of  uniatism  that  led  to  the  cre- 
ation of  some  of  them,  but  many  found  the  document  unsat- 
isfactory. The  dialogue  met  again  in  Baltimore  and 
Emmitsburg,  Md.,  in  2000,  but  no  progress  was  made. 
Despite  repeated  appeals  for  a  resumption  of  the  dialogue  by 
John  Paul  II  and  some  Orthodox  church  leaders,  there  has 
been  no  perceptible  movement.  By  all  accounts  the  interna- 
tional dialogue  is  at  an  impasse. 

This  is  why  the  energy  in  Orthodox-Catholic  dialogue 
has  shifted  to  the  local  level  and  to  relations  between  the 
Holy  See  and  individual  Orthodox  churches.  This  new 
approach  corresponds  more  accurately  to  the  realities  of  the 
Orthodox  Church,  since  the  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  has  no 
real  authority  over  the  other  churches,  which  can  effectively 
obstruct  common  Orthodox  action  if  they  wish  to  do  so. 

Bilateral  Relations 

The  fruit  of  this  new  approach  can  be  seen  in  several  recent 
developments.  John  Paul  II  visited  a  country  with  an 
Orthodox  majority  for  the  first  time  when  he  arrived  in 
Romania  in  May  1999,  and  Patriarch  Teoctist  returned  the 
visit  in  October  2002.  After  John  Paul 
IPs  visit  to  Bulgaria  in  May  2002, 
Cardinal  Kasper  traveled  to  Sofia  in 
October  of  the  same  year,  and  a  dele- 
gation from  the  Holy  Synod  of  the 
Bulgarian  Orthodox  Church  visited 
Rome  in  May  2003.  Cardinal  Kasper 
visited  Belgrade  in  May  2002,  and  the 
Serbian  Orthodox  Church  sent  a  high- 
level  delegation  to  Rome  in  February  2003.  As  a  result  of  these 
new  contacts,  Catholic  and  Serbian  Orthodox  bishops  in  the 
former  Yugoslavia  have  begun  to  meet  regularly,  a  practice 
that  would  have  been  almost  unimaginable  a  short  time  ago. 

But  perhaps  the  most  dramatic  shift  in  relations  has  been 
with  the  Orthodox  Church  of  Greece,  which  had  been 
notably  unenthusiastic  about  the  dialogue  with  Rome. 
Following  John  Paul  El's  groundbreaking  visit  to  Athens  in 
May  2001,  the  Church  of  Greece  sent  an  official  delegation  to 
Rome  in  March  2002,  and  Cardinal  Kasper  headed  a  Vatican 
delegation  to  Athens  in  February  2003.  In  this  case  relations 
improved  so  much  that  plans  were  laid  for  Archbishop 
Christodoulos  of  Athens  to  pay  an  official  visit  to  Rome  in  late 
2004,  at  which  time  he  was  to  be  received  by  Pope  John  Paul 
II  and  be  given  an  honorary  degree  by  the  Pontifical  Lateran 
University.  But  in  October  the  Holy  Synod  of  the  Church  of 
Greece  vetoed  the  proposal,  voting  45  to  1 5  against  it,  which 
showed  clearly  that  more  conservative  elements  in  the  church 
are  still  very  powerful. 

Against  the  background  of  these  encouraging  new  devel- 
opments looms  the  much  more  complex  and  bitter  relation- 
ship with  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church.  By  far  the  largest 


Orthodox  church  in  die  world,  the  Moscow  Patriarchate  is 
slowly  re-emerging,  after  70  years  of  savage  persecution,  as  a 
major  player  not  only  in  the  Orthodox  world  but  in  ecumeni- 
cal circles  worldwide.  It  is  well  known  that  Pope  John  Paul  II 
hoped  for  years  to  pay  a  visit  to  Moscow,  but  the  Russian 
Orthodox  Church  was  never  prepared  to  invite  him. 

The  Russian  Orthodox  Church  cites  three  reasons  why 
relations  with  Rome  remain  tense.  The  first  has  to  do  with  the 
Orthodox  understanding  of  canonical  territory.  The  Russians 
remain  deeply  offended  by  the  fact  that  the  Catholic  Church 
established  four  dioceses  in  Russia,  with  a  metropolitan  arch- 
bishop in  Moscow,  in  February  2002.  The  Moscow 
Patriarchate  described  this  move  as  an  "unfriendly  act"  that 
was  carried  out  without  any  consultation  with  them  before- 
hand. Cardinal  Kasper  rejected  this  protest,  saying  that  over- 
lapping jurisdictions  by  various  churches  will  naturally  exist  all 
over  the  world  as  long  as  they  remain  divided.  But  the 
Russians  remain  convinced  that  when  Rome  set  up  ecclesial 
structures  of  its  own  in  Russia,  it  acted  in  a  way  that  contra- 
dicted its  claim  that  it  considers  the  Orthodox  a  sister  church. 

Second,  the  Russians  have  consistendy  accused  Catholics 


of  proselytism  in  their  country.  Catholics  in  Russia  have  just  as 
consistendy  denied  this.  The  problem  appears  to  be  diat  the 
two  sides  have  different  understandings  of  what  constitutes 
proselytism.  The  official  position  of  the  Catholic  Church  is 
that  Catholics  are  not  to  proselytize  among  Orthodox 
Christians.  But  the  Russians  accuse  Catholics  of  proselytizing 
not  so  much  the  Orthodox,  but  the  Russian  people.  It  is  here 
that  die  fundamental  disconnect  takes  place.  Many  Catholics 
in  Russia  feel  it  is  legitimate  to  evangelize  unbaptized 
Russians.  But  since  the  Orthodox  consider  themselves  to  be 
the  church  of  the  Russian  people,  with  the  right  and  duty  to 
re-evangelize  their  own  nation,  such  activity  by  Catholics  is 
seen  as  unjustified,  if  not  unfair,  especially  if  Rome  really  con- 
siders the  Orthodox  to  be  a  sister  church  with  valid  sacra- 
ments. So  there  is  a  great  need  to  arrive  at  a  common  under- 
standing of  proselytism  that  would  define  what  types  of  evan- 
gelizing activity  might  be  appropriate  for  Catholics  in  Russia 
today.  In  any  case,  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  significant 
increase  in  the  number  of  Cadiolics  in  Russia.  In  fact,  their 
numbers  may  be  shrinking. 

And  finally,  a  potential  source  of  even  more  misunder- 
standing has  arisen  from  the  prospect  that  the  Holy  See  may 
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decide  to  raise  the  Ukrainian  Greek  Catholic  Church  to  the 
rank  of  patriarchate,  with  its  headquarters  in  Kiev.  Ukrainian 
Greek  Catholics  have  long  sought  this  highest  ranking  of 
Eastern  Catholic  churches,  and  Pope  John  Paul  II  made  it 
clear  that  he  was  in  favor  of  such  a  decision.  It  would  recog- 
nize the  heroic  suffering  of  Ukrainian  Greek  Catholics  dur- 
ing the  Communist  persecutions  and  the  fact  that  this  is  now 
the  largest  Eastern  Catholic  church,  with  vital  new  educa- 
tional institutions  that  are  training  a  bright  new  generation  of 
theologians  and  church  leaders.  But  the  depth  of  Orthodox 
opposition  to  such  a  move  has  become  painfully  evident.  On 
Feb.  17,  2004,  the  Moscow  patriarchate  announced  that  it 
had  received  a  memorandum  from  Cardinal  Kasper  dis- 
cussing the  matter  and  that  the  document  had  been  forward- 
ed to  the  heads  of  all  the  other  Orthodox  churches  for  their 
comments.  The  press  release  said  that  the  heads  of  all  the 
other  Orthodox  churches  without  exception  had  expressed 
their  strong  opposition  to  a  Ukrainian  Greek  Catholic  patri- 
archate as  an  unwarranted  "expansion  of  uniatism"  onto 
Orthodox  territory.  Ecumenical  Patriarch  Bartholomew,  who 
also  sent  a  very  pointed  personal  letter  to  the  pope,  had  writ- 
ten to  the  Russians  that  the  establishment  of  a  patriarchate 
would  "be  regarded  as  an  utterly  hostile  act  against  the  whole 
of  Orthodox)7." 

Dialogue  in  the  West 

Fortunately,  in  Western  Europe  and  North  America 
Catholics  and  Orthodox  can  engage  each  other  largely  free  of 
the  ethnic  and  political  tensions  that  mar  relations  in  Europe 
and  the  Middle  East,  and  the  memories  of  past  injustices  are 
less  vivid.  In  France  last  year,  the  official  Catholic-Orthodox 
dialogue  completed  a  lengthy  and  detailed  study  of  uniatism 
and  issued  a  common  statement  on  the  ethics  of  Catholic- 
Orthodox  dialogue  that  all  those  involved  in  such  discussions 
would  do  well  to  heed. 

In  North  America,  the  work  of  the  Orthodox-Catholic 
Consultation  has  continued  apace.  Most  recently,  in  October 
2003  it  finalized  a  major  study  of  the  ancient  filioque  contro- 
versy, one  of  the  main  dogmatic  disagreements  between  the 
two  churches.  The  word  filioque,  "and  the  Son,"  was  added 
to  the  Nicene  Creed's  article  on  the  Holy  Spirit  beginning 
in  6th-century  Spain  and  over  the  centuries  spread  through- 
out western  Europe,  but  it  was  not  used  in  the  liturgy  in 
Rome  until  1014. 

Entitled  "The  Filioque:  A  Church-Dividing  Issue?"  the 
text  surveys  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Scripture,  the  historical 
c  ment  of  the  Christian  understanding  of  the  proces- 
sion ol  i  he  lirit  and  the  divergent  traditions  that  arose  in  the 
East  and  t  est,  offers  theological  reflections  on  the  issue 
and  conclude  h  seven  recommendations.  Perhaps  the 
most  important  of  these  is  that  the  Catholic  Church  revert  to 
the  original  use  of  the  Creed  without  filioque,  as  was  the  prac- 


tice of  the  Western  church  in  the  first  millennium,  and  is  the 
practice  of  the  Orthodox  to  this  day.  The  recommendation 
argues  that  the  Catholic  Church  make  this  change  not  simply 
in  order  to  respond  to  Orthodox  objections,  but  also  as  a  way 
for  the  Catholic  Church  to  be  consistent  with  its  own  recent 
official  statements  that  affirm  the  conciliar,  ecumenical,  nor- 
mative and  irrevocable  value  of  the  Creed  in  its  original  form. 
The  consultation  has  now  embarked  on  a  full-scale  study  of 
primacies  and  conciliarity  in  the  churches,  thus  facing  the 
most  intractable  of  the  issues  that  divide  them. 

In  his  speech  in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  George  in  Istanbul 
on  Nov.  3*0,  Cardinal  Kasper  said  that  the  relics  of  John 
Chrysostom  and  Gregory  Nazianzen,  which  were  resting 
on  the  patriarchal  throne,  should  not  be  understood  merely 
as  a  gift  or  a  sign  of  human  friendship.  "These  are  the 
relics,"  he  said,  "of  two  deeply  venerated  witnesses  and  two 
doctors  of  our  common  faith  of  the  first  millennium  a  faith 
that  the  East  and  West  remained  faithful  to  during  the  sec- 
ond millennium,  and  that  we  are  called  by  our  common 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  give  witness  to  together  in  the  third 
millennium."  Catholics  and  Orthodox  still  have  a  long  way 
to  go  to  achieve  this,  to  overcome  the  historical  baggage  and 
wounds  that  built  up  during  a  thousand  years  of  separation. 
But  it  is  gestures  such  as  these  that  will  slowly  build  up  trust 
and  good  will  and  pave  the  way  for  the  eventual  reconcilia- 
tion of  these  two  ancient  churches,  long  divided  but  never 
quite  alien  to  each  other.  0 
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Is  This  Transparency: 

The  attitude  appears  to  be  that  the  church 's  business 
is  the  bishops'  business  and  no  one  else's. 


BY  RUSSELL  SHAW 


Bishop  Joseph  V.  Adamec  of  Altoona-Johnstown,  Pa.,  tests  the  electronic  voting  system  during  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops'  general  meet- 
ing in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Nov.  15,  2004. 


Not  long  after  the  U.S.  bishops'  special 
assembly  in  Denver  in  June  2004,  a  journalist 
asked  the  home  office  of  the  U.S.  Conference 
of  Catholic  Bishops  in  Washington,  D.C., 
whether  the  question  of  holding  a  plenary  council  and/or 
regional  synod  to  deal  with  the  crisis  of  the  church  from  the 
scandal  of  sexual  abuse  was  still  on  the  table.  Before  the  fact, 
it  had  been  announced  that  the  closed-door  sessions  in 
Denver  would  focus  on  that  matter,  but  it  got  no  mention 
after  the  event. 

RUSSELL  SHAW  is  a  writer  and  journalist  in  Washington,  D.C. 
He  is  former  secretary  for  public  affairs  of  what  was  then 
known  as  the  National  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops/United 
States  Catholic  Conference. 


A  U.S.C.C.B.  official  sent  this  reply  to  the  journalist:  "I 
am  told  that  the  current  plan  aims  for  a  decision  to  come  in 
November  and  that  the  alternatives  remain  open."  This 
meant  that  when  the  bishops  had  their  fall  business  meeting 
in  Washington,  they  would  debate  the  pros  and  cons  of  the 
plenary  council  and  regional  synod  and  take  a  vote. 

They  didn't.  There  was  no  debate  and  no  vote  on  this 
question  at  the  U.S.C.C.B.  meeting  in  Washington  last 
November.  The  archbishop  who  chaired  the  committee  set 
up  to  look  into  the  matter  simply  informed  the  bishops  that 
the  council  and  the  synod  were  dead.  There  was  not  enough 
interest  in  Denver  last  June,  he  explained. 

In  the  annals  of  official  obmscation,  this  incident  is  small 
potatoes.  It  can,  perhaps,  be  explained  as  a  snafu  rather  than 
deliberate  deception.  That  aside,  the  plenary  council  and 
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the  regional  synod  may  not  have  been  good  ideas  anyway. 
But  whether  they  were  or  were  not  is  not  the  point.  The 
point  is  that  the  episode,  taken  as  a  whole,  reflects  a  trou- 
bling fact  about  the  drift  of  things  at  the  national  level  in  the 
church  in  these  days.  More  and  more,  the  attitude  appears 
to  be  that  the  church's  business  is  the  bishops'  business  and 
no  one  else's;  openness  and  a  desire  to  involve  others  in 
church  affairs  seem  to  have  become  passe.  It  is  worth  con- 
sidering why. 

considered  in  the  light  of  the  sexual  abuse  scandal,  the  cur- 
rent trend  surely  is  strange.  When  confronted  with  that  dis- 
aster, the  U.S.C.C.B.  declared  its  commitment  to  trans- 
parency. And  last  year,  in  its  groundbreaking  Report  on  the 
Crisis  in  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  Ufiited  States,  the  National 
Review  Board  established  by  the  bishops  to  monitor  their 
response  to  the  scandal  had  this  to  say:  "The  bishops  and 
other  church  leaders  must  listen  to  and  be  responsive  to  the 
concerns  of  the  laity.  To  accomplish  this,  the  hierarchy  must 
act  with  less  secrecy,  more  transparency  and  a  greater  open- 
ness to  the  gifts  that  all  members  of  the  church  bring  to  her." 

With  regard  to  the  matter  of  sexual  abuse,  the 
U.S.C.C.B.  may  have  taken  that  to  heart;  on  other  matters, 
apparently  not.  The  fate  of  the  plenary  council  suggests 
that. 

The  idea  surfaced  in  the  summer  of  2002,  at  the  height 
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of  the  abuse  scandal.  Eight  bishops  circulated  a  letter 
among  their  brothers  suggesting  such  a  high-level,  deci- 
sion-making assembly  of  the  hierarchy  to  address  two  areas 
of  concern  that  they  said  were  central  to  the  underlying  cri- 
sis of  the  church  in  America:  sexual  morality  and  the  accep- 
tance and  authentic  implementation  of  the  Second  Vatican 
Council. 

Eventually,  it  is  said,  more  than  100  American  bishops 
signed  on  to  the  proposal,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  favoring 
its  consideration.  Later  the  suggestion  for  a  regional  synod 
of  bishops  was  added  to  the  mix,  either  in  place  of  a  ple- 
nary countil  or  as  preparation  for  it.  The  synod,  it  was 
argued,  would  offer  a  smaller,  more  controlled  setting  in 
which  to  set  the  agenda  and  ground  rules  for  the  larger 
assembly. 

There  have  been  three  plenary  councils  in  the  history 
of  the  church  in  the  United  States  up  to  this  time.  All 
three  set  important  guidelines  for  the  growing  19th-cen- 
tury church.  The  Third  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore, 
which  was  held  in  1884,  took  preliminary  steps  toward  the 
creation  of  The  Catholic  University  of  America  and  the 
writing  of  the  famous  Baltimore  Catechism,  which  was  to  be 
the  norm  for  Catholic  religious  education  in  the  United 
States  until  the  middle  years  of  the  century  that  followed. 

Plenary  councils  are  held  at  the  discretion  of  the  pope, 
and  their  decisions  are  subject  to  papal  approval.  Canon 
law  specifies  that  only  bishops  have  a  vote,  but  other  mem- 
bers of  the  church  community  also  can  attend  and  take 
part.  At  the  Baltimore  council  in  1884,  fewer  than  100 
people,  including  the  bishops,  took  part.  By  some  counts, 
a  plenary  council  in  this  day  and  age  might  involve  partic- 
ipation by  1,000  or  more  priests,  religious  and  laity  as  well 
as  the  bishops.  Some  people  think  this  is  just  as  it  should 
be;  others  regard  it  as  a  potential  nightmare. 

In  a  series  of  meetings  running  from  November  2002 
through  last  June,  the  U.S.C.C.B.  weighed  the  merits  of 
this  proposal.  The  substantive  discussion  took  place 
behind  closed  doors.  Journalists  and  observers  were 
excluded.  As  far  as  is  known,  bishops  talked  only  with  bish- 
ops about  these  complex  and  sensitive  matters  affecting 
the  entire  church. 

Various  explanations  are  given  for  the  bishops'  grow- 
ing practice  of  closing  the  doors  to  outsiders  when  con- 
ducting U.S.C.C.B.  affairs.  Probably  the  most  compelling 
rationale  is  that  they  feel  more  at  ease  and  speak  more  can- 
didly to  one  another  when  reporters  and  observers  are  not 
listening  in.  Very  likely  that  is  true.  But  it  raises  at  least 
three  questions. 

•  Which  is  more  important,  that  bishops  be  comfort- 
able or  that  they  be  accountable?  Taking  public  stands  and 
then  taking  flak  often  comes  with  leadership  today. 

•  Where  decisions  have  an  impact  on  everyone,  does 
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not  everyone  have  a  need  and  right  to  know  what  is  going 
on?  In  the  church,  this  appears  to  be  a  necessary  corollary 
of  the  fundamental  equality  of  all  the  members. 

•  Aren't  these  principles  central  elements  in  effective 
and  genuinely  transparent  pastoral  leadership  in  the  church 
today?  If  not,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  why  they  are  not. 

AT   THE   U.S.C.C.B.    MEETING    LAST   NOVEMBER,  Archbishop 

Daniel  Buechlein,  O.S.B.,  of  Indianapolis,  chairman  of  the 
ad  hoc  committee  looking  into  the  plenary  council,  first 
broke  the  news  to  the  bishops  that  their  lack  of  enthusiasm 
for  the  plenary  council  and  the  regional  synod  the  previous 
June  had  scotched  the  idea.  No  bishop  raised  any 
objection  to  that.  Archbishop  Buechlein  then 
walked  the  bishops  through  a  series  of  nonbinding 
votes  intended  to  give  U.S.C.C.B.  planners  a  feel 
for  where — the  plenary  council  and  the  regional 
synod  having  been  jettisoned — the  bishops  wish  to 
go  next  in  their  ongoing  reflections  on  the  crisis  of 
the  church. 

Where  they  wish  to  go,  it  appeared  from  the 
votes,  is  back  into  more  closed-door  discussions, 
perhaps  at  another  special  assembly  in  2006  or 
2007.  This  question  presumably  will  be  chewed 
over  again  when  the  U.S.C.C.B.  next  meets  in 
Chicago  this  June. 

One  of  the  interesting  features  of  Archbishop 
Buechlein's  report  was  a  change,  not  previously 
announced,  in  the  themes  said  to  need  discussing  by 
the  bishops.  Three  years  ago  the  idea  was  to  talk 
about  sexual  morality  and  fidelity  to  Vatican  II. 
Now  these  topics  have  vanished,  replaced  by  things 
like  "developing  the  church  as  communion"  and 
the  "preferential  option  for  the  poor"  in  dioceses. 
Archbishop  Buechlein  said  this  change,  like  the 
abandonment  of  the  plenary  council  and  the 
regional  synod,  reflected  the  bishops'  closed-door 
deliberations  last  June. 

These  are  worthy  topics,  no  doubt,  but  they 
also  are  topics  that  are  easy  to  talk  about  without 
having  to  do  much  except  talk.  They  suggest  no 
special  sense  of  urgency. 

Although  these  developments  came  as  a  sur- 
prise, journalists  and  observers  at  the  November 
U.S.C.C.B.  meeting  generally  reacted  with  a  yawn. 
Two  years  of  largely  closed-door  discussions  appar- 
ently had  killed  off  whatever  interest  might  have 
existed  regarding  the  bishops'  plans  for  dealing 
with  the  crisis  of  the  church. 

Perhaps,  though,  there  really  is  no  pressing 
need  for  the  bishops  to  tackle  the  crisis  head-on. 
The  crisis  may  simply  solve  itself — though  not 


everyone  would  care  to  bet  it  will.  But  even  if  that  does  not 
happen,  it  is  far  from  clear  what  the  body  of  bishops  collec- 
tively can  do.  A  high-profile  exercise  like  a  plenary  council 
or  synod  of  bishops,  with  lobbying  by  interest  groups  and 
pressure  from  the  media,  might  only  make  things  worse. 
Good  episcopal  stewardship  of  local  churches  may  be  vast- 
ly more  important  in  the  long  run. 

Granted  all  that,  there  is  something  troubling  about 
the  recent  pattern  of  events  in  and  around  the  U.S.C.C.B.: 
from  decision-making  to  talk;  from  participation  by  the 
people  of  God  to  bishops-only;  from  open  to  closed.  Is 
this  what  is  meant  by  "more  transparency"?  0 


SUMMER  SCRIPTURE 
SEMINAR  2005 

THE  SPIRIT  SPEAKS: 
YESTERDAY,  TODAY,  FOREVER 


The  Archdiocese  of  Chicago  will  convene  the 
32nd  meeting  of  the  Summer  Scripture 
Seminar  at  the  University  of  St.  Mary  of  the 
Lake,  Mundelein,  IL  on  June  12-17,  2005. 
The  seminar  will  reflect  on  the  varied  strands 
of  contemporary  Scripture  scholarship,  and 
explore  the  many  ways  the  Spirit  speaks  to  us.. 
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The  Seminar  will  include  a  panel 
discussion  on  The  Future  of  Catholic 
Biblical  Scholarship  on  the  evening 
of  Thursday,  June  16th.  Dr.  Diane 
Bergant,  OS. A.,  Professor  of  Old 
Testament  at  Catholic  Theological 
Union,  and  Dr.  C.  Colt  Anderson, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Church  History 
at  the  University  of  St.  Mary  of  the 
Lake,  will  join  Rev.  William  Kurz,  S.J., 
and  moderator  Dr.  Mary  Deeley. 
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Film 


Adrift  on  a  Wine-Dark  Sea 


MOST  PEOPLE  DRINK  ill 
order  to  enjoy  wine.  Miles 
Raymond  (Paul  Giamatti) 
enjoys  wine  in  order  to 
drink.  Surely  there  are  as  many  defini- 
tions of  alcoholism  as  there  are  drinkers, 
or  even  as  there  are  people 
who  have  ever  thought  about 
it,  but  Miles  has  enough  clas- 
sic symptoms  to  give  friends 
reason  to  believe  his  passion 
for  wine  tasting  fits  into  a 
much  larger,  self-destructive 
pattern.  Balding  and  a  bit 
paunchy,  with  eyes  that  a 
bloodhound  might  envy, 
Miles  has  not  been  gliding 
gracefully  through  his  30's. 
His  face  has  been  melting 
along  with  his  youthful  aspira- 
tions. He  once  nurtured  the 
belief  that  he  is  a  novelist  tem- 
porarily supporting  himself  by  teaching 
eighth-grade  English.  As  the  rejections 
pile  up,  the  truth  settles  in.  He  is  coming 
off  a  failed  marriage,  lives  by  himself  in  a 
cluttered  San  Diego  apartment  and  drives 
a  sorry  red  convertible  whose  rusty  finish 
mirrors  the  tired  sporty  dreams  of  youth. 
In  his  darkest  moments,  he  contemplates 
suicide,  but  all  the  great  literary  sui- 
cides—Virginia Woolf  (whom  he  confus- 
es with  Thomas  Wolfe,  who  died  of  nat- 
ural causes),  Sylvia  Plath  and 
Hemingway — had  lifetimes  of  achieve- 
ment that  made  their  deaths  tragic.  His 
would  be  an  empty  gesture. 

As  a  clinical  depressive,  Miles  has  pills 
in  abundance,  but  the  more  respectable 
relief  comes  from  his  carefully  cultivated 
taste  for  wines.  Never  one  to  gulp  bourbon 
with  rowdy  friends,  he  sips  from  his  collec- 
tion in  the  privacy  of  his  house.  He  sips  a 
great  deal.  I  [(  has  the  vocabulary  of  the 
oenophile  and     iows  about  sniffing  and 
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aerating  his  selection,  but  he  also  orders  by 
the  botde,  not  the  glass.  He  also  has  the 
habit  of  calling  his  ex-wife  after  an  evening 
of  sipping — she  calls  the  annoying  practice 
"drink  and  dial" — and  he  needs  a  few  glass- 
es to  get  over  the  awkwardness  of  meeting 


Miles  (Paul  Giamatti),  center,  wonders, 
from  Alexander  Payne's  film  "Sideways.' 


Are  you  talking  to  me?"  in  a  scene 


women.  His  friend  cautions  him  about 
having  too  much  at  dinner  and  ruining  his 
own  amorous  agenda. 

His  friend  Jack  (Thomas  Haden 
Church)  always  has  an  amorous  agenda. 
While  Miles  has  become  endlessly  inven- 
tive in  finding  opportunities  for  drinking, 
Jack  is  ever  on  the  alert  for  new  romantic 
conquests.  An  actor  whose  career  peaked 
some  years  earlier  in  a  television  soap 
opera,  Jack  now  supplies  voice-over  warn- 
ing labels  and  disclaimers  that  run  at  warp 
speed  at  the  end  of  commercials.  Like 
Miles,  his  one-time  freshman  roommate  at 
San  Diego  State,  he  has  begun  the  painful 
process  of  outgrowing  his  youthful  delu- 
sions. His  rugged  good  looks  have  begun 
to  weather,  but  since  he  lacks  the  intelli- 
gence to  become  "distinguished  looking," 
he  has  the  appearance  of  a  fading  surfer. 
He  likes  to  turn  on  the  charm  to  prove  he 
still  has  it  with  the  ladies.  No,  he  doesn't 
like  to,  he  needs  to.  He  needs  women  the 
way  Miles  needs  wine. 

Sideways,  the  enigmatic  title  of  a  quiet 
but  deeply  moving  film  by  Alexander 
Payne,  describes  the  uncertain  trajectory  of 
the  lives  of  these  two  unlikely  anti-heroes. 


Miles  and  Jack  no  longer  soar  amid  clouds 
of  youthful  ambition,  nor  are  they  ready  to 
begin  the  long  decline  into  old  age,  but 
they  do  need  to  move  sideways  to  put  their 
lives  in  order  for  "the  day  after  yesterday," 
the  tide  of  Miles's  latest  unpublished  novel. 

Their  journey  begins  as  a 
prolonged  bachelor  party.  Jack 
is  on  the  brink  of  matrimony, 
and  the  two  college  buddies 
take  off  for  a  weeklong  trip  to 
the  vineyards  of  central 
California.  Miles  intends  to 
savor  the  wines,  Jack  the 
women.  He  sees  the  trip  as  an 
opportunity  for  meaningless 
erotic  adventures  with  perfect 
strangers,  a  last  fling  of  sexual 
freedom  before  marriage.  Each 
tries  to  switch  the  agenda  of  the 
other.  Jack  goes  through  the  rit- 
uals of  tasting,  but  clearly  would 
prefer  a  beer  and  a  bag  of  chips.  Miles  finds 
himself  embarrassed  by  Jack's  heavy-hand- 
ed come-ons.  For  Alexander  Payne  their 
visit  to  wine  country  provides  the  perfect 
image  of  America  in  an  age  of  opulence. 
Miles  and  Jack  are  like  greedy  children  in  a 
toy  store;  they  find  wine  and  women  every- 
where, and  the  abundance  of  riches  could 
prove  disastrous  for  them. 

Miles   recognizes   Maya  (Virginia 
Madsen),  a  longtime  waitress  at  his  regular 
stopping  place,  and  introduces  her  to  Jack, 
reluctantly.  As  a  lifetime  resident  of  wine 
country,  she  knows  her  vintages  and  com- 
mutes to  Santa  Barbara  to  take  courses 
toward  her  master's  in  horticulture.  She 
envisions  herself  as  more  than  a  wine-sawy  • 
waitress.  Jack  flashes  his  famous  smile  at : 
Stephanie  (Sandra  Oh),  a  free  spirit  who  ; 
pours  samples  at  a  tasting  bar.  He  arranges ; 
a  foursome  for  dinner.  While  he  pursues  j 
Stephanie  over  the  dessert  wine,  Miles  i 
becomes  too  incoherent  to  engage  Maya  in  ! 
conversation  about  vineyards.  He  excuses  \ 
himself  for  another  thick-tongued  exercise  ! 
in  "drink  and  dial"  with  his  ex- wife.  Before  5 
the  evening  is  over,  Jack  has  made  a  robust  [ 
conquest  and  Miles  has  sobered  up  enough  \ 
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to  have  a  self-revealing  conversation  with 
Maya  that  may  be  the  beginnings  of  his  lat- 
eral move  into  a  maturity. 

This  misadventure  does  not  seem  like 
terribly  promising"  material  lor  a  film,  but 
in  its  very  simplicity  it  works.  It  came  out 
at  the  Lincoln  Center  Film  Festival  last 
October,  where  it  received  positive,  if  not 
extravagant  reviews.  The  audience  was 
respectable,  which  is  a  significant  achieve- 
ment for  a  low-budget  film  directed  to  the 
ever-shrinking  adult  audience  and  with  no 
marquee  actors  and  no  special  effects.  It 
quietly  earned  respect  from  film  profes- 
sionals, however,  since  it  was  nominated 
for  Academy  Awards  for  best  picture,  best 
director,  best  supporting  actress  (Virginia 
Madsen)  and  best  supporting  actor 
(Thomas  Haden  Church).  Alexander 
Payne  and  his  co-writer,  Jim  Taylor, 
received  the  award  for  adapting  the  script 
from  the  novel  by  Rex  Pickett.  It  certainly 
flew  under  my  radar  when  it  came  out  last 
fall,  but  now  that  the  hoopla  of  Oscar  night 
has  past,  it  deserves  a  belated  consideration 
in  this  column.  Hollywood  makes  few 
films  for  mature  audiences  these  days. 
When  it  does,  it  deserves  recognition, 
wherever  and  however  belated.  And  good 
films,  even  old  ones,  always  invite  review- 
ers and  audience  alike  to  ask  what  makes 
them  work. 

"Sideways"  is  a  chamber  play  of  char- 
acter interaction,  set  in  a  journey  frame- 


work. Miles  and  Jack  travel  from  San 
Diego  to  wine  country,  where  they  discov- 
er a  great  deal  about  themselves,  and  then 
return  to  their  familiar  lives  back  home. 
Both  men  are  deeply  flawed,  but  oddly 
enough,  even  in  their  worst  moments  they 
elicit  a  grudging  sympathy  from  us,  simply 
because  we  can  see  our  own  foibles  and 
failings  in  their  missed  opportunities. 
They  are  funny  when  they  express  exas- 
peration with  each  other  and,  more  to  the 
point,  with  themselves.  Bette  Davis  was 
credited  with  saying,  "Old  age  isn't  for 
sissies."  Neither  is  growing  through  ado- 
lescence, which  is  precisely  what  Miles 
and  Jack  are  trying  to  do.  They  do  not  do 
it  well,  and  sometimes  they  don't  even 
seem  to  be  trying  very  hard,  but  they  have 
us  rooting  for  them,  even  though  we  know 
that  they  are  all  but  certain  to  fall  again. 
When  Stephanie  learns  that  Jack  is  to  be 
married  in  a  few  days,  she  pummels  his 
actor's  good  looks  with  her  motorcycle 
helmet.  Jack  repents  of  his  duplicity,  but 
only  for  a  few  hours,  and  then  consoles 
himself  by  picking  up  another  waitress, 
who  happens  to  be  married  to  a  gargantu- 
an tow-truck  operator  who  fails  to  sympa- 
thize with  Jack's  needs. 

Virginia  Madsen  and  Sandra  Oh  have 
smaller  parts,  but  their  skill  makes  them 
big.  They  are  counter- types.  Maya  has  her 
feet  planted  firmly  in  the  real  world.  Her 
first  marriage  has  ended,  but  rather  than 


mourn  its  demise,  she  sets  an  agenda  for  the 
next  phase  of  her  life.  She's  strong,  but  not 
tough.  As  difficult  as  it  may  seem,  she  sees 
something  of  value  in  Miles,  perhaps  his 
vulnerability,  perhaps  his  honesty  in 
accepting  himself  as  an  ordinary  man 
whose  works  will  never  be  featured  in  The 
New  York  Review  of  Books.  Her  willing- 
ness to  nurture  the  fragile  child  struggling 
to  become  a  man  may  yet  save  Miles.  (Her 
Oscar  nomination  was  well  deserved.) 
Stephanie  by  contrast  is  a  flower  child.  A 
single  mother  already,  she  happily  responds 
to  Jack's  advances,  not  because  he  fools  her, 
but  because  she  is  as  eager  for  a  romantic 
adventure  as  he  is.  When  the  couples  sepa- 
rate, Maya  quietly  walks  away  in  disgust 
with  Miles's  duplicity;  Stephanie  draws 
blood  with  her  motorcycle  helmet. 

The  script  ends  with  rare  ambiguity. 
Jack  goes  through  with  his  wedding,  and 
the  elaborate  ceremonies  of  the  Armenian 
rite  celebrate  the  hope  of  a  fruitful  future, 
even  though  we  know  that  fidelity  is  not 
likely  to  be  part  of  it.  Miles  returns  to 
Maya,  but  no  one  knows  if  she  will  accept 
him  or  what  the  future  holds  for  them  if 
she  does.  The  script  provides  no  neat 
Hollywood  happy  ending,  only  the  assur- 
ance that  losers  continue  their  voyage 
across  dark  waters  with  no  guarantee  of 
success,  but  with  every  assurance  that  the 
journey  is  worth  taking. 

Richard  A.  Blake 


Virginia  Madsen  and  Paul  Giamatti  in  "Sideways." 
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Not  long  ago,  surely  in  a  fit  of  masochism, 
I  dusted  off  The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  What  with  the  current 
administration's  tactful  outsourcing  of  war 
to  the  brave  but  dominantly  underclass 
warrior,  lack  of  interest  for  anything  diat 
smacks  of  environmental  concern  and  the 
conspicuous  raising  of  public  religion  to 
the  status  of  willing  handmaiden  of  parti- 
san policy  needs,  I  wanted  to  read  the  clas- 
sic study  of  an  empire  that  so  badly  avoid- 
ed reading  die  signs  of  its  times. 

I  didn't  need  to  read  very  far.  The  par- 
allels were  immediately  apparent.  Rome, 
once  powerful  and  prescient,  couldn't 
quite  grasp  that  its  influence  would  not  go 
on  forever.  The  Roman  Empire  deluded 
itself  majestically.  Even  as  its  people 
became  soft  and  its  wars  were  similarly 
outsourced  (and  then  there  is  Halliburton 
and  that  merry  bunch  today),  the  empire 
could  not  get  back  to  the  basics  that  made 
it  strong — and  make  the  tough  decisions  to 
ensure  its  survival. 

It  is  with  equal  masochism — con- 
cerned masochism,  hopefully — that  one 
must  read  Jared  Diamond's  haunting  new 
book,  Collapse:  How  Societies  Choose  to  Fail  or 
Succeed.  Of  course,  "choose"  implies  a 
rhetorical  conceit,  no?  No  societies  actu- 
ally "choose"  to  fail,  do  they? 

Following  upon  his  Pulitzer  Prize- 
winning  book  Guns,  Germs,  Steel:  The  Fates 
of  Human  Societies,  which  looked  at  why 
certain  societies  thrived  because  of  their 
discovery  and  then  tactful  use  of  guns, 
germs  or  steel,  Diamond,  a  wide-ranging 
geographer,  turns  the  tables.  He  wanted  to 
know,  conversely,  why  seemingly  richly 
endowed — or  at  minimum,  historically 
well  positioned — societies  could  stumble 
into  oblivion. 

The  march  of  examples  is  impressive 


Book  Reviews 

(but,  alas,  the  capacious  book  should  have 
been  disciplined  by  an  editor  aligned  with 
the  more  modest  attention  span  of  most 
readers). 

Those  haunting  stone  statues  on  now- 
abandoned  Easter  Island  were  the  product 
of  a  very  advanced  society,  but  one  in 
which  one  faction  was  so  interested  in  out- 
idoling  the  competition  that  the  very  trees 
on  whose  surface  those  idols  were  rolled 
into  place  were  also  sacrificed,  down  to  the 
very  last,  and  ecological  disaster  resulted. 
The  mysterious  Easter  Islanders  sealed 
their  own  doom,  tree  by  tree,  it  appears. 

The  mighty  Norse  who  settled 
Greenland  could  not  quite  get  the  picture 
that  this  harsh,  but  certainly  habitable  land 
was  not  the  Christian  pastoral  paradise 
they  knew  at  home.  The  Norse  looked 
askance  at  the  pagan  Inuit  savages,  who 
had  figured  out  the  balance  quite  handily 
over  not  a  few  centuries  of  experience.  But 
the  Norse  and  their  dreams  of  empire  van- 
ished. The  Inuit  remain. 

The  Pitcairn  Islanders  of  the  South 
Pacific,  the  Anasazi  of  our  own  Southwest, 
the  Mayans  of  Mesoamerica — Diamond 
cites  a  string  of  examples  of  societies  that 
failed  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  some  because 
of  outside  forces,  but  many  simply  from 
poor  use  of  their  once  abundant  natural 
resources. 

Then,  the  flash  forward  to  the  present 
day.  Rwanda,  Haiti,  Los  Angeles... you  get 
the  picture.  Then  to  Montana,  China  and 
Australia  before  Diamond  takes  a  searing 
look  inward  at  this  nation  as  a  whole,  its 
bounty  and  its  trajectory. 

Is  it  any  secret,  he  asks,  that  global 
warming  is  a  real  threat  to  ecological 
health  and  needs  no  further  study,  but  dra- 
matic action.  While  we  may  not  be  able  to 
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quote  the  statistics,  the  diminution  of  our 
forests  is  proceeding'  at  a  horrific  speed 
(half  the  world's  forests  are  already  cut; 
one-quarter  of  what  remains  will  be  gone 
within  the  next  50  years)  that  must  make 
the  Easter  Islanders  rumble  in  their  graves. 
And  coral  reefs,  breeding  ground  and 
home  to  our  ocean  fish  population?  A  third 
are  already  damaged,  possibly  irrevocably, 
and  half  the  remaining  reefs  may  be  lost  in 
just  25  years. 

Following  page  after  page  of  assaulting 
examples,  Diamond,  who  weighs  in  as  a 
"cautious  optimist,"  offers  the  logical  solu- 
tion: make  the  tough  decisions  that  previ- 
ous societies  were  either  too  uninformed 
or  too  headstrong  to  make.  But  it  is  stun- 
ningly apparent  that  these  are  choices 
about  moral  values,  not  just  responses  to 
the  alarums  of  the  tree-hugging  and  recy- 
cling among  us. 

With  the  current  climate  so  infused 
with  the  debate  about  moral  values,  it  is 
interesting  to  consider  Diamond's  book 
against  the  backdrop  of  Bill  Moyers's 
recent  disturbing  piece  in  The  New  York 
Review  of  Books  (3/24),  where  Moyers 
portrays  the  "rapture"  crowd  of  evangelical 
Christians  so  focused  on  the  Second 
Coming  that  current  concerns  about  eco- 
logical damage  and  fossil  fuel  depletion  are 
almost  laughably  irrelevant.  After  all,  why 
worry  about  such  ephemera  when  the 
good  are  about  to  be  swept  upward,  while 
Catholics  and  the  rest  of  the  unbelievers 
are  sent  the  other  way? 

This  is  not  an  argument  to  be  flicked 
aside.  When  such  a  huge  percentage  of 
Americans  identify  themselves  as  evangeli- 
cals, when  public  policy  can  be  so  conve- 
niently shaped  according  to  literal  "bibli- 
cal" mandates  and  promises,  we  must  real- 
ize that  all  the  warning  signs  of  our  own 
ecological  meltdown  mean  very  different 
things  to  different  people. 

For  some  they  are  signs  of  the  end 
time.  For  others  they  are  the  legacy  of  a 
nation  that  has  consumed  and  continues  to 
consume  far  more  of  the  earth's  resources 
than  it  has  any  right  to  do.  So  we  are  not 
the  nation  to  set  an  example  for  the  rest  of 
the  world  of  how  to  safeguard  what  is 
proving  to  be  a  sensitive  planet. 

In  the  world  of  the  eighth  century 
B.C.,  the  Old  Testament  prophet  Amos 
railed  against  the  rich  and  self-satisfied 
elite  of  Israel  for  projecting  a  peace  that 
was  in  fact  no  peace.  He  was  not  forward- 


looking  at  all;  he  simply  read  the  signs  of 
the  time,  so  apparent  to  him  but  so  shunt- 
ed aside  by  the  vast  majority  of  the  people. 

And  what  is  different  today?  Prophets 
like  Jared  Diamond  will  be  branded 
alarmists,  and  we  will  go  on  buying  our 
S.U.V.'s  and  Humvees  and  guzzling  gas 
with  impunity.  When  we  feel  down  we  will 
take  our  Prozac,  or  when  we  want  to  get 
up,  our  Viagra,  and  just  turn  on  the  telly 
and  forget  about  all  this  ugliness. 

As  for  the  word  "choose"  in  the  subti- 
tle of  this  disturbing  book — perhaps  it  is 
not  a  conceit  after  all.  Are  we — better 
informed,  technologically  adept  and  his- 
torically astute — indeed  choosing  our  fate 
by  not  facing  ourselves  in  the  darkening 
mirror  of  this  biosphere?      Paul  Wilkes 
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The  thesis  of  this  book  is  that  like 
Nazareth,  this  town  hidden  in  the  Cajun 
country  of  south  central  Louisiana  has  been 
the  home  of  holy  people  whom  an  oblivi- 
ous world  ought  to  know  about.  And  it's 
true:  Grand  Coteau,  La.,  makes  Nazareth 
in  Galilee  look  like  the  Great  White  Way. 
Can  anything  good  come  out  of  Grand 
Coteau? 

This  surprising  history  is  due,  in  the 
first  place,  to  the  Religious  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  who  under  Mother  Duchesne  (now 
St.  Rose  Philippine  Duchesne)  founded  an 
academy  for  girls  there  in  1 82 1 .  It  became 
the  source  of  Grand  Coteau's  spiritual 
development,  and  in  fact  the  academy  is 
now  the  Society  of  the  Sacred  Heart's  old- 
est continuously  operating  school.  Mother 
Duchesne  was  only  the  first  of  a  number  of 
saintly  folk,  including  John  Berchmans, 
Cornelia  Connelly  and  Katharine  Drexel, 
who  at  one  time  or  another  worked  their 
wonders  at  Grand  Coteau. 

After  setting  up  their  school,  the 
Religious  of  the  Sacred  Heart  enticed  the 
Jesuits  to  join  them  there  in  1837  by  mak- 
ing an  offer  Tony  Soprano  could  not  have 


refused — 100  acres  of  free  land,  plus  the 
200,000  bricks  that  the  sisters  had  been  sav- 
ing to  build  a  chapel.  Thus  was  born,  a  mile 
south  of  the  academy,  St.  Charles  College, 
which  never  became  an  academic  capital 
but  has  proved  its  usefulness  in  other  ways. 
Since  1922,  for  instance,  it  has  been  the 
novitiate  of  the  New  Orleans  Province  of 
the  Jesuits,  and  though  novitiates  of  the 
other  U.S.  provinces  have  long  since 
migrated  to  the  city,  the  Southern  novitiate 
has  stayed  put.  There  may  be  many  reasons 
for  this,  but  the  spiritual  attractiveness  and 
the  history  of  the  place  are  surely  among 
them.  So  the  young  Jesuits  say. 

The  alarums  and  excursions  of  the 
Civil  War  figure  briefly  in  this  book,  but 
the  historic  event  on  which  the  author 
focuses  from  that  era  is  what  he  calls  the 
"miracle  of  Grand  Coteau,"  the  appearance 
in  December  1866  of  Blessed  John 
Berchmans  to  Mary  Wilson,  then  a  reli- 
gious postulant  at  the  Academy  of  the 
Sacred  Heart.  Mary  had  a  wasting  disease, 
and  the  detailed  description  of  it  makes 
gruesome  reading.  At  the  crisis  point,  suf- 
fice it  to  say,  she  was  in  a  fetal  position  with 
dried  blood  filling  her  mouth  and  stuck  to 
her  teeth.  The  sisters  had  been  conducting 
a  novena  to  Blessed  John  Berchmans,  the 
Jesuit  scholastic  of  notable  holiness  who 
had  died  in  1621  and  who  in  1866  lacked 
one  miracle  to  complete  the  three  he  need- 
ed to  be  declared  a  saint.  According  to 
Mary's  written  account,  he  appeared  to  her 
after  she  herself  had  offered  one  last  des- 
perate prayer  to  him.  He  told  her  that  he 
had  come  by  order  of  God,  that  her  suffer- 
ing was  at  an  end,  that  she  would  receive 
the  religious  habit  as  a  novice.  She  was 
instantly  cured,  which,  considering  her 
dreadful  state,  the  sisters  and  doctors  found 
astonishing.  So  did  the  authorities  in 
Rome,  who  counted  it  as  John  Berchmans 's 
third  miracle. 

A  month  later,  in  January  1867,  in  a 
twist  Flannery  O'Connor  might  have 
devised,  John  Berchmans  appeared  to  Mary 
Wilson  again.  He  told  her  she  had  done 
well  in  writing  up  die  attestation  of  the  mir- 
acle and  then  informed  her  she  would  die 
soon.  She  died  of  a  stroke  in  August  1867. 

One  other  bit  of  history  would  have 
appealed  to  O'Connor:  the  career  of  a 
20th-century  Grand  Coteau  Jesuit, 
Cornelius  Thensted.  In  some  ways,  Father 
Thensted  could  have  been  a  model  for  the 
rough-hewn  Jesuit  of  O'Connor's  story 
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"The  Enduring  Chill."  Not  one  for  ele- 
gant learning,  he  was  the  indefatigable  ser- 
vant of  die  black  people  of  the  region,  and 
from  the  1940's  to  die  1960's  he  wore  him- 
self out  as  their  confessor,  counselor,  pro- 
tector, church-builder  and  pastor.  He  cor- 
responded with  Mother  Katharine  Drexel 
and  many  others,  from  whom  he  received 
monev  to  build  a  church  and  school.  He 
stood  up  to  the  whites  who  tried  to  limit 
his  work  for  the  black  people,  shouting 
them  down  when  necessary.  By  1965  he 
was  tired  out;  and  by  the  1970's  he  had 


Alzheimer's,  as  we  now  call  it. 

One  day  he  escaped  from  the  infirmary 
of  St.  Charles  College  and  started  walking 
up  the  road  to  the  sisters'  academy.  Sister 
Margaret  "Mike"  Hoffman,  a  registered 
nurse,  came  along  in  her  car  and  asked 
Father  Thensted  where  he  was  going.  "To 
say  Mass  at  the  academy,"  he  answered. 
Humoring  him,  she  put  him  in  the  car  and 
drove  to  the  academy  and  left  him  in  the 
St.  John  Berchmans  Shrine  while  she  tend- 
ed to  those  who  needed  her.  In  her 
absence,  however,  he  persuaded  spme  of 


the  older  sisters  that  he  was  indeed  going 
to  say  Mass,  so  they  put  out  the  things  he 
needed,  including  vestments.  When  Sr. 
Mike  returned  to  the  shrine,  she  found 
him  hilly  vested  but  stock-still  and  silent 
before  the  altar,  unable  to  say  the  words, 
unable  to  get  Mass  underway.  She  led  him 
through  the  Mass,  pointing  to  the  places  in 
the  Missal  as  necessary,  and  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  Mass  realized  she  was  being 
called  to  continue  Father  Thensted's  work 
with  the  black  people  of  Grand  Coteau. 

So  she  opened  the  Thensted  Center 
the  year  after  Father  Thensted  died.  Sister 
Mke  directed  the  center  for  a  dozen  years 
after  that,  and  the  center  continues  to  this 
day  providing  home  visits  to  the  sick  and 
elderly,  emergency  food  pantry,  thrift 
store,  money-management  instructions 
and  career  counseling.  The  link-up 
between  Mike  Hoffman  and  Father 
Thensted  is  the  second,  if  unsung,  miracle 
of  Grand  Coteau. 

Religion  continues  to  be  the  chief 
business  in  Grand  Coteau,  as  the  multiple 
photographs  of  the  book  make  clear. 
Besides  the  15  black  and  white  historical 
photos  from  the  archives  of  the  sisters' 
academy  and  the  Jesuits'  college — photos 
that  show  more  clearly  than  any  other 
medium  the  differences  between  the 
Catholic  Church  then  and  its  transformed 
version  now — there  are  a  dozen  or  more 
color  photos  of  present-day  Grand 
Coteau,  its  retreat  houses,  the  novitiate 
and  the  parish  church.  Especially  haunting 
are  the  pictures  of  its  extensive  cemeteries, 
with  their  moss-draped  live  oaks.  Grand 
Coteau  is  lovely  as  well  as  holy,  and  these 
photographs  will  make  you  long  to  visit. 

Thomas  H.  Stahel 
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This  is  a  provocative,  even  polemical 
book.  The  provocation  flows  from  the 
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near-taboo  question  it  raises,  a  question 
that  merits  a  serious  hearing:  How  much 
time  do  children  need  with  parents,  espe- 
cially mothers?  Do  we  need  to  scrutinize 
closely  America's  ongoing,  massive,  his- 
torically unprecedented  experiment  in 
family-child  separation? 

Mary  Eberstadt,  a  research  fellow  at 
Stanford  University's  Hoover  Institution, 
wades  into  frequently  cordoned-off  ter- 
rain, hedged  about  by  the  rhetorical  land- 
mines of  the  "mommy  wars."  Her  polemic 
rages  against  "ideological  separationism," 
i.e.,  those  who,  against  contrary  evidence, 
champion  institutionalized  day  and  after- 
school  care.  Separationists,  Eberstadt 
claims,  tend  to  stress  what  mothers  ought 
to  have  the  freedom  to  do,  yet  they  can  be 
rather  dismissive  of  the  possible  negative 
fallout  for  children. 

Faced  with  mounting  evidence  of 
what  she  dubs  "feral  behavior"  in  children 
(e.g.,  biting,  aggressive  behaviors,  teen 
suicides),  Eberstadt  marshals  data  about 
the  time  the  young  spend  in  front  of  tele- 
vision screens  (up)  and  physical  exercise 
and  outdoor  play  (down).  Youngsters 
today  are  fatter  than  ever  and  more  likely 
to  engage  in  sexual  activity  earlier. 
Children  and  adolescents  imbibe  psy- 
chotropic drugs  in  greater  quantities. 
Have  we  reached  a  tipping  point  in  our 
society  of  unattended  children  and 
teenagers,  forcing  serious  reconsidera- 
tions of  the  social  costs  of  separationism? 

Divorce  rates  (one  in  two  marriages) 
and  out-of-wedlock  births  (one  in  three) 
have  exploded,  as  have  the  proportions  of 
single  mothers  and  absent  fathers.  Add 
smaller  and  geographically  extended  fam- 
ilies to  the  mix,  and  the  result  is  a  serious 
decline  in  the  time  children  spend  with 
parents  and  other  relatives.  The  author 
acknowledges,  however,  that — contrary  to 
what  we  might  expect — in  most  standard 
academic  tests  children  in  institutionalized 
day  care  do  not  do  much  worse  than  chil- 
dren raised  at  home. 

One  real  danger  in  day  care  is  sickness. 
Children  who  attend  long  day-care  and 
after-school  programs  get  sicker  and  come 
under  greater  stress.  They  also  exhibit 
aggressive  behavioral  problems.  Studies 
have  shown  that  the  level  of  Cortisol  (a 
stress-related  chemical)  in  day  care  chil- 
dren reverses  the  normal  pattern.  For 
most  humans,  Cortisol  levels  are  highest  in 
the  morning,  then  level  off.  For  day  care 


children  it  becomes  higher  as  the  day  pro- 
gresses. Apparently,  their  internal  stress 
mounts  during  their  institutionalized  day. 
Perhaps  these  children  are  not  getting 
enough  "lap  time." 

Childhood  obesity  has  become  a 
national  epidemic.  The  problem  of 
extremely  overweight  children  poses  a 
trenchant  question:  In  what  kind  of  social 
world  do  adults  cease  their  essential  task  of 
monitoring  children's  eating  habits?  In  a 
large  number  of  families,  parents  and  chil- 
dren do  not  eat  together.  They  dine  like 
rotational  squatters.  Latchkey  kids  have 
become  more  sedentary,  in  part  because 
there  are  fewer  "eyes  on  the  street"  of 
trusted  at-home  neighbors  to  supervise 
play.  Data  show  that  children  who  eat  din- 
ner regularly  with  parents  have  half  the 
risk  for  problem  drinking,  teen  suicide  or 
sexual  activity. 

Again,  while  teenage  pregnancies  are 
down  (thanks  to  contraceptives),  teenage 
sexually  transmitted  diseases  are  dramati- 
cally, even  epidemically,  up — with  long- 
term  potential  health  consequences,  espe- 
cially for  women.  Unsupervised  teens  have 
more  sex  than  those  who  have  adult  super- 
vision. 

Other  chapters  of  this  book  treat 
teenagers'  growing  resort  to  psychotropic 
drugs  like  Ritalin  or  Prozac.  Prescription 
drug  use  is  growing  faster  among  children 
than  among  the  elderly  and  baby 
boomers.  In  an  intriguing  chapter  on  teen 
music,  Eberstadt  points  out  that  rap  music 
by  artists  like  Eminem  (just  the  kind  of 
violent  music  parents  would  want  their 
kids  to  avoid)  complains  of  broken  fami- 
lies, absent  fathers  and  parental  abandon- 
ment. If  baby-boomer  music  was  a  protest 
against  parenting,  the  new  teen  music 
screams  about  absent  parents.  Elsewhere 
the  author  probes  the  rapid  expansion  of 
sometimes  "gulag"-like  alternative  boot 
camps  for  problem  teenagers. 

Surprisingly,  despite  a  rhetorical  deci- 
bel level  high  enough  to  merit  the  hearing 
she  wants,  Eberstadt  suggests  solutions 
that  are  rather  commonsensical.  She 
eschews  any  blame  game,  especially 
against  women  who  have  no  economic 
choices  but  full-time  work.  Some  com- 
mon sense  solutions  are  available  even  to 
single-parent  and  two-parent  working 
families:  dinner  together,  more  time 
together,  helping  with  homework.  All 
things  being  equal,  she  argues,  children 


would  be  better  off  if  parents  were  with 
their  kids  more  of  the  time.  We  would  be 
better  off  as  a  society  if  more  mothers  with 
genuine  choices  stayed  home  or  worked 
part  time,  and  if  more  parents  avoided 
divorce.  Even  those  parents  unwilling  or 
unable  to  spend  more  time  with  their  chil- 
dren might  endorse  the  idea  that  having 
more  parents  available  to  youth  would 
benefit  everyone.  Small  steps,  such  as  hav- 
ing more  adults  on  urban  and  suburban 
playgrounds  in  the  late  afternoon,  free  up 
opportunities  for  exercise.  More  children 
could  go  to  someone  else's  adult-super- 
vised home  after  school  as  a  check  against 
opportunities  for  teenage  sex  (which 
nowadays  is  less  likely  to  take  place  in  the 
back  seats  of  cars  than  in  the  bedrooms  of 
homes  where  adults  are  absent). 

On  one  thing,  Eberstadt  is  spot  on.  In 
contemporary  society,  the  level  of  unsu- 
pervised adolescents  and  separation  of 
children  from  parents  in  long,  institution- 
alized days  is  unprecedented.  We  need  to 
look  more  carefully  at — and  take  to 
heart — data  that  point  to  its  heavy  social 
toll.  John  A.  Coleman 
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while  the  international  priest  is  engaged  in  full- 
;  time  parish  ministry.  Educational  components 
include:  accent  reduction,  U.S.  English  pronunci- 
ation, collaboration  with  laity,  parish  and  person- 
i  al  finances,  ministering  in  the  cultural  context  of  a 
j  U.S.  Catholic  parish,  marriage  and  sacramental 
programs.  For  information:  Rev.  John  Kemper, 
(210)  341-1366,  orwww.ost.edu. 

\  Music 

BEST-SELLING  religious,  sacred,  contemporary 

and  classical  music  on  CD  at  www.america- 
|  magazine.org/Musicstore.cfrn. 

Parish  Missions 

INSPIRING,  DYNAMIC  PREACHING.  Parish  mis- 
sions, faculty  in-service,  retreats  for  religious. 
Web  site:  ivww.sabbathretreats.org. 

Positions 

ACADEMIC   DEAN.   Saint  Francis  Seminary 
i  (Archdiocese  of  Milwaukee)  announces  an 
opening  for  the  Academic  Dean  beginning  Aug. 
1,  2005.  Saint  Francis  Seminary  offers  programs 
of  formation  in  the  Roman  Catholic  tradition 
|  for  priestly  and  ecclesial  lay  ministry  at  the  grad- 
uate (M.Div.  and  M.A.  in  pastoral  studies)  and 
diaconate  and  lay  ministry  at  the  certificate 
level.  The  Academic  Dean  is  responsible  for  the 
quality  and  integrity  of  the  academic  formation 
of  the  graduate  and  certificate  divisions.  The 
Dean  collaborates  with  the  members  of  the 
Graduate    Formation    Council    and  the 
j  Certificate  Formation  Council  in  the  overall 
development  of  ministerial  formation  of  the 
seminary.  Required  qualifications:  an  earned 
doctorate  in  theology  or  ministry,  with  experi- 
ence in  academic  administration;  knowledge  of 
j  or  experience  in  an  integrated  and  collaborative 
!  approach  to  seminary  formation;  experience  in 
!  ministerial  settings;  demonstrated  pastoral  lead- 
ership;  some  experience  in  personnel  manage- 
ment; and  the  ability  to  work  with  diverse  com- 
munities. Must  be  a  practicing  Roman  Catholic 
in  good  standing.  Preferred  qualifications: 
knowledge  of  systems  of  higher  education  and 


policies  of  accreditation;  some  knowledge  of 
Spanish.  Send  cover  letter,  CV  and  a  list  of  ref- 
erences to:  Sue  Gorski,  e-mail:  gorskis@arch- 
mil.org;  Ph:  (414)  769-3328;  Fax:  (414)  769- 
3408. 

ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR,  Hispanic  Evangelization 
Institute,  Archdiocese  of  Philadelphia.  Master's 
degree  in  theology  or  related  field  required.  Assist 
director  in  the  design,  organization  and  imple- 
mentation of  formation  activities  in  English  and 
Spanish.  Send  resume  or  ask  for  more  informa- 
tion. Fax:  (215)  324-8730;  Ph:  (215)  324-8560. 

BETHANY  SPIRITUALITY  CENTER  in  Highland 
Mills,  N.Y.,  is  seeking  a  DIRECTOR  who  will 
plan  and  coordinate  all  the  activities  of  the  Center, 
helping  to  lead  it  into  a  new  phase  of  its  develop- 
ment. Candidate  will  have  an  advanced  degree  in 
theology,  spirituality  or  ministry,  training  and 
experience  in  Ignatian  Spirituality,  experience 
with  retreats  and  spiritual  direction,  organization- 
al and  administrative  skills. 

For  information  on  the  Center  see  our  Web 
site:  www.bethanyspirituality.org.  Salary  and  ben- 
efits commensurate  with  qualifications.  Please 
send  a  letter  discussing  your  qualifications  and 
interest,  along  with  your  resume  to:  Search 
Committee,  Bethany  Spirituality  Center,  202 
County  Route  105,  P.O.  Box  1003,  Highland 
Mills,  NY  10930;  e-mail:  info@bethanyspirituali- 
ty.org. 

CAMPUS  MINISTER.  Associate  Director  sought 
for  two-person  team  at  Newman  Center  serving 
West  Chester  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Position  offers  rewarding  variety  of  pastoral  and 
administrative  responsibilities  at  thriving  Catholic 
center  serving  state  university  located  in 
Archdiocese  of  Philadelphia.  Ideal  candidate  has 
graduate  degree  in  pastoral  ministry  or  related 
field  and  campus  ministry  experience.  Computer 
skills,  flexibility  and  willingness  to  raise  funds  are 
a  must.  Twelve-month  schedule  emphasizes 
evening  hours  during  academic  year.  Salary  in 
low-30's.  E-mail  resume/cover  letter  to:  hre- 
sourc@adphila.org.  Job  Code  PM-ADNC. 

CATHOLIC  CHARITIES  USA  MISSION 
INTEGRATION/CATHOLIC  IDENTITY.  Immediate 
opening.  Director  responsible  for  developing  and 
managing  resources  and  programs,  including 
coordination  and  delivery  of  training  in  mission 
integration,  Catholic  identity  and  parish  social 
ministry  (includes  new  approaches  for  maximum 
parish  outreach)  for  diocesan  agency  members  of 
Catholic  Charities  USA.  Master's  degree  in  theol- 
ogy or  related  area  and  five  years'  full-time  expe- 
rience in  parish  ministry  or  mission  effectiveness. 

Immediate  opening  for  SISTER 
MARGARET  CAFFERTY,  P.B.V.M., 
FELLOW.  Restricted  to  female  or  male  religious 
or  diocesan  priest  for  a  six-  to  12 -month  period 
who  desires  to  bring  Catholic  social  teaching  to 
bear  on  debates  over  federal  domestic  policies  and 
to  advocate  for  justice  in  housing,  welfare,  hunger 
and  immigration. 

PARISH  SOCIAL  MINISTRY  FELLOWSHIP. 
Immediate  opening  for  JOSEPH  CARDINAL 
BERNARDIN  FELLOW.  Restricted  to  female 


or  male  religious  or  diocesan  priest  for  a  six-  to 
12-month  period  who  desires  to  participate  in  the 
development  and  implementation  of  strategies  for 
building  stronger  relationships  between  parishes 
and  Catholic  Charities.  Special  focus  on  working 
with  low-income,  culturally  diverse  and  underrep- 
resented  parishes. 

Send  by  May  20  letter  of  application,  vita  and 
references  to:  Catholic  Charities  USA,  1731  King 
Street,  Alexandria,  VA  22314;  Fax:  (703)  549- 
4198;  e-mail:  hr@catholiccharitiesusa.org.  No 
phone  calls  please.  Catholic  Charities  USA  is  an 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

COORDINATOR  OF  YOUTH  MINISTRY  AND  ASSIS- 
TANT YOUTH  MINISTER.  St.  Mary  Parish, 
Chelmsford,  Mass.,  seeks  a  full-time  Coordinator 
of  Youth  Ministry  and  Assistant  Youth  Minister 
to  work  as  team  to  promote  the  total  personal  and 
spiritual  formation  of  younger  and  older  adoles- 
cents by  innovation  of  new  and  development  of 
established  programs,  in  accord  with  "Renewing 
the  Vision:  A  Framework  for  Catholic  Youth 
Ministry."  Duties  include  religious  education  and 
sacramental  preparation  for  grade  7  through  con- 
firmation. This  4,500-family  parish  awaits  a  faith- 
filled  and  experienced  coordinator  capable  of 
overseeing  volunteers  and  serving  in  an  environ- 
ment of  collaborative  ministry  with  an  Assistant 
Youth  Minister  and  pastoral  staff.  Benefits.  Send 
resume,  cover  letter  and  three  references  to:  YM. 
Search  Committee,  St.  Mary  Parish,  25  North 
Road,  Chelmsford,  MA  01824;  Fax:  (978)  256- 
0122.  Start  date  negotiable. 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  PRINCIPAL.  St.  Anthony 
School,  Show  Low,  Ariz.  Selected  candidate  will 
be  the  founding  principal  of  this  private 
Catholic  elementary  school  located  in  the 
White  Mountains  of  eastern  Arizona.  The  prin- 
cipal will  assist  in  the  master  planning  of  campus 
facilities,  hire  faculty  and  develop  curriculum 
consistent  with  the  school's  mission  statement 
based  on  Ignatian  educational  principles. 
Qualified  candidates  will  be  practicing 
Catholics,  with  at  least  a  master's  degree  in  cur- 
riculum or  educational  administration  and  suc- 
cessful teaching  experience  at  multiple  grade 
levels.  Candidates  must  possess  or  be  eligible  for 
an  Arizona  principal's  certificate.  For  a  com- 
plete job  description  see  our  Web  site: 
www.stanthonyschoolaz.org.  E-mail:  anne. 
phillippi@sfxphx.org;  info@stanthonyschoolaz. 
org. 

PASTORAL  ASSOCIATE/C.R.E.  The  Church  of  St. 
Thomas  More,  located  in  Convent  Station, 
Morris  County,  N.J.,  seeks  an  "enthusiastic" 
Pastoral  Associate/C.R.E.  Ministries  to  include: 
pastoral  outreach,  coordinator  of  sacramental  I 
programs,  R.C.I.A.  and  religious  education 
(grades  K-10).  ( Computer  literacy  a  must.  Position 
available  immediately.  If  interested,  please  send 
resume  with  cover  letter  listing  references  to  Rev.  i 
Arthur  J.  Colaiacovo,  Pastor:  Fax:  (973)  267-4425; 
e-mail:  father@churchofstthomasmore.org. 

TEAM  MEMBERS,  Hospice  St.  Joseph,  Port-au- 
Prince,  Haiti.  Two  team  members  sought  for 
three-year  commitment  working  collaborative-  i 
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As  a  committed  witness  to  gospel  values, 
America  provides  a  unique  bridge  between 
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Turn  to  our  award-winning  magazine  for 
news,  reviews,  and  commentary  presented 
from  an  ethical  and  faith-filled  perspective. 
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Conference 

DIARMUID  O'MURCHU,  Wisdom  and 
Globalization;  Miriam  Therese  Winter,  Songs 
for  Global  Healing:  June  24-26,  2005.  Wisdom 
House.  Litchfield,  Conn.  Brochure  available: 
(860)  567-3163;  e-mail:  programs@wisdom- 
house.org;  Web  site:  www.wisdomhouse.org. 

Internship 

INTERNATIONAL  PRIEST  INTERNSHIP  (I.P.I.)  wel- 
comes priests  from  outside  the  United  States  into 
the  life  and  ministry  of  the  church  in  this  country. 
Oblate  School  of  Theology  in  San  Antonio,  Tex., 
offers  creative  response  to  the  challenges  facing 
international  priests  attempting  to  integrate  into 
ministry  in  the  U.S.  I.P.I,  combines  time  on  cam- 
pus, Internet  distance  learning,  support  of  local 
priests/mentors  and  laity,  and  other  resources 
while  the  international  priest  is  engaged  in  full- 
time  parish  ministry.  Educational  components 
include:  accent  reduction,  U.S.  English  pronunci- 
ation, collaboration  with  laity,  parish  and  person- 
al finances,  ministering  in  the  cultural  context  of  a 
U.S.  Catholic  parish,  marriage  and  sacramental 
programs.  For  information:  Rev.  John  Kemper, 
(210)  341-1366,  or  www.ost.edu. 

Music 

BEST-SELLING  religious,  sacred,  contemporary 

and  classical  music  on  CD  at  www.america- 
magazine.org/Musicstore.cfrn. 

Parish  Missions 

INSPIRING,  DYNAMIC  PREACHING.  Parish  mis- 
sions, faculty  in-service,  retreats  for  religious. 
;  Web  site:  www.sabbathretreats.org. 

Positions 

ACADEMIC  DEAN.  Saint  Francis  Seminary 
(Archdiocese  of  Milwaukee)  announces  an 

i  opening  for  the  Academic  Dean  beginning  Aug. 

j  1,  2005.  Saint  Francis  Seminary  offers  programs 

!  of  formation  in  the  Roman  Catholic  tradition 
for  priestly  and  ecclesial  lay  ministry  at  the  grad- 
uate (M.Div.  and  M.A.  in  pastoral  studies)  and 
diaconate  and  lay  ministry  at  the  certificate 

I  level.  The  Academic  Dean  is  responsible  for  the 
quality  and  integrity  of  the  academic  formation 
of  the  graduate  and  certificate  divisions.  The 
Dean  collaborates  with  the  members  of  the 
Graduate  Formation  Council  and  the 
Certificate  Formation  Council  in  the  overall 
development  of  ministerial  formation  of  the 
seminary.  Required  qualifications:  an  earned 
doctorate  in  theology  or  ministry,  with  experi- 
ence in  academic  administration;  knowledge  of 
or  experience  in  an  integrated  and  collaborative 
approach  to  seminary  formation;  experience  in 
miristerial  settings;  demonstrated  pastoral  lead- 
ership; some  experience  in  personnel  manage- 
ment; and  the  ability  to  work  with  diverse  com- 
munities. Must  be  a  practicing  Roman  Catholic 
in  good  standing.  Preferred  qualifications: 
knowledge  of  systems  of  higher  education  and 
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or  diocesan  priest  for  a  six-  to  12 -month  period 
who  desires  to  bring  Catholic  social  teaching  to 
bear  on  debates  over  federal  domestic  policies  and 
to  advocate  for  justice  in  housing,  welfare,  hunger 
and  immigration. 

PARISH  SOCIAL  MINISTRY  FELLOWSHIP. 
Immediate  opening  for  JOSEPH  CARDINAL 
BERNARDLN  FELLOW.  Restricted  to  female 
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(grades  K-1U).  Computer  literacy  a  must.  Position 
available  immediately.  If  interested,  please  send 
resume  with  cover  letter  listing  references  to  Rev. 
Arthur  J.  Colaiacovo,  Pastor:  Fax:  (973)  267-4425; 
e-mail:  father@churchofstthomasmore.org. 

TEAM  MEMBERS,  Hospice  St.  Joseph,  Port-au- 
Prince,  Haiti.  Two  team  members  sought  for 
three-year  commitment  working  collaborative- 
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in  a  health  care  system;  and  demonstrated 
knowledge  of  the  history  and  development  of 
the  Catholic  Church's  mission,  ministry  and 
social  teachings.  Must  have  excellent  interper- 
sonal and  communication  skills.  Certification 
or  units  of  clinical  pastoral  education  (C.P.E.) 
preferred  but  not  required. 

To  learn  more  or  apply  for  this  position, 
please  visit  us  online  at  www.covhealth.org. 
EOE  M/F/D/V. 

Wills 

Please  remember  America  in  your  will.  Our 
legal  title  is:  America  Press  Inc.,  106  West  56th 
Street,  New  York,  NY  10019. 
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ly  in  a  ministry  of  hospitality,  sendee  and 
presence  to  the  poor  of  Haiti.  Hospice  func- 
tions as  a  guesthouse,  clinic  and  short-term 
residence  for  sick  from  the  countryside. 
Opportunities  for  service  in  a  variety  of  areas: 
clinic,  programming  for  women  and  children, 
coordinating  guesthouse,  grant  writing, 
finances,  all  facets  of  running  facility. 
Computer  knowledge  (Word,  Excel),  ability 
to  learn  Haitian  Creole,  ability  to  work  with- 
in a  team  model  and  sense  of  humor  impor- 
tant. Benefits:  crosscultural  training 
(Maryknoll  or  similar  program),  room  and 
board,  medical  insurance  coverage  and 
monthly  stipend.  Interested  persons  send  let- 
ter of  intent,  two  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion— one  from  most  recent  employment — 
and  resume  to  Janice  Labas:  Ph:  (413)  748- 
9458;  Fax:  (413)  748-9889;  e-mail: 
JAL115tmb@aol.com;  Web  site: 
www.HospiceSaintJoseph.org. 

PASTORAL  ASSOCIATE/DIRECTOR  OF  FAITH 
FORMATION  AND  LITURGY.  A  fast-growing 
parish  (over  3,000  families)  seeking  a  Director 
of  Faith  Formation.  Candidate  must  be  a  prac- 
ticing Catholic  with  a  master's  degree  in  theol- 
ogy or  religious  education.  A  master  of  divinity  is 
preferred.  This  is  a  full-time  position  with 
responsibility  for  entire  faith  formation  program 
in  the  parish  and  supervision  of  the  directors  of 
religious  education  and  youth  ministry,  as  well  as 
working  with  the  pastor  to  enhance  the  liturgical 
life  of  the  parish.  Send  resume  as  well  as  refer- 
ences to:  Search  Committee:  St.  John  Neumann 
Catholic  Church,  2575  West  El  Campo  Grande 
Avenue,  North  Las  Vegas,  NV  8903 1;  Ph:  (702) 
657-0200;  e-mail:  sjnc@sjnc.org. 

WHEAT0N   FRANCISCAN   SYSTEM,   INC.,  a 

Catholic  health  care  and  housing  organization 
with  more  than  100  health  and  shelter  service 
organizations  in  Colorado,  Illinois,  Iowa  and 
Wisconsin,  is  seeking  qualified  candidates  for 
the  following  leadership  position:  REGION- 
AL VICE  PRESIDENT-MISSION  SER- 
VICES, Glendale,  Wis.  We  are  seeking  an 
energetic  self-starter  to  provide  strategic  and 
operational  leadership  for  the  integration  of 
the  mission  and  values  of  Covenant 
Healthcare  System  into  the  strategic  direction, 
operational  management  and  daily  life  of  the 
organization;  the  advancement  of  Covenant's 
Catholic  identity  and  the  implementation  of 
Ethical  and  Religious  Directives  of  the  Catholic 
Healthcare  Facilities  and  the  Wheaton 
Franciscan  System  ethics  policies  and  guide- 
lines; and  the  implementation  of  the  Wheaton 
Franciscan  System  Spiritual  Services  and 
Mission  Integration  policies. 

Requirements  include  a  master's  degree 
in  spirituality,  divinity,  pastoral  studies,  ethics, 
healthcare  administration  or  organizational 
development;  3  to  5  years  in  mission  services 
or  health  ministry  leadership,  preferably  with- 
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Integrity  is  not  just  a  word  to  us.  We  are  the  Trappist  monks  of 
New  Melleray  Abbey.  Our  philosophy  calls  for  us  to  labor  quietly  with  our 
hands  in  support  of  our  life  of  prayer  and  simplicity.  The  result  —  expertly 
crafted  caskets  made  from  the  finest  woods  out  of  our  own  forest.  In 
walnut,  oak  and  pine,  we  bring  old-world  joinery  and  classic  designs  to 
caskets  at  sensible  prices. 

For  a  free  document  wallet  containing 
pre-need  and  at-need  information,  please 
call  and  ask  to  speak  with  Father  Alberic 
at  1.888.433.6934 

Or  visit  us  online  at  www.trappistcaskets.com 
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Letters 


Important  Parallels 

In  his  article,  "Some  Forgotten  Lessons" 
(4/25),  Jason  R.  Rowe  illustrated  some 
important  parallels  between  American 
military  attitudes  now,  as  seen  in 
Afghanistan  and  Iraq,  and  those  that  were 
operative  in  El  Salvador  during  the 
1980's.  The  "Salvador  Option"  is  truly  an 
insidious  concept,  when  one  remembers 
what  the  government-sponsored  death 
squads  did  in  the  name  of  "fighting 
Communism"  in  El  Salvador  during 
those  years.  (One  such  death  squad  took 
a  friend  of  mine  captive,  poured  acid  on 
his  arms  and  left  him  for  dead  simply 
because  they  could  not  find  his  brother, 
whom  they  suspected  of  being  a  guerrilla 
sympathizer.)  But  as  much  as  I  agreed 
with  Rowe's  analysis,  I  felt  it  was  torpe- 
doed at  the  end  of  the  article  when  he 
misidentified  (twice)  the  "Frente 
Farabundo  Marti  de  Liberacion 
National"  (F.M.L.N)  as  the  "Frente 
Sandanista  (sic)  de  Liberaci6n  National" 
(F.S.L.N.).  Wrong  country  (Nicaragua). 
Wrong  year  (1979).  Wrong  spelling 
("Sandinista"). 

Dick  Howard 
San  Jose,  Calif. 

Sobering  Observations 

I  enjoyed  the  review  of  the  miniseries 
"Revelations,"  by  James  Martin,  S.J. ,  so 
much  that  I  read  it  aloud  to  some  friends 
last  night  and  had  them  rolling  in  the 
aisles!  They  are  convinced  that  Father 
Martin  is  related  to  Andy  Rooney 
because  of  his  dry  wit.  Yet  some  of  his 
observations  are  quite  sobering,  particu- 
larly his  remarks  about  the  way  Catholics 
are  portrayed.  I  would  add  a  corollary:  we 
can  laugh  because  we  know  the  truth. 
How  many  people  are  taking  what  they 
see  on  television  and  in  movies  and  read 
in  novels  about  Catholics  as  gospel  (you 
should  excuse  the  expression),  and  how 
many  Catholics  believe  what  they  learn 
from  those  same  sources  about  Muslims, 
Jews,  Buddhists  and  so  on?  Scary  or 
funny? 

Gail  A.  Maclean 
Norwalk,  Conn. 

Reciv       g  Qualities 

Thank  yo.     -  a  wonderful  reflection  on 
"N.Y.P.D.  Bh  e,"  by  Jim  McDermott, 
S.J.  (4/25).  Both  my  husband  and  I 


watched  the  show  "religiously."  Even 
though  each  of  our  professions  helps  us 
know  full  well  the  groans  and  aches  of 
crime  and  unhappiness,  we  never  tired  of 
the  nuanced  redeeming  qualities  the 
characters  in  the  show  displayed  week 
after  week.  Detective  Sipowitz  rarely  dis- 
appointed us  in  taking  the  higher  ground, 
and  various  aspects  of  the  show  over  the 
years  increased  our  faith  by  showing  us 
how  often  and  in  how  many  subtle  ways 
people  on  each  episode  not  only  tried  to 
be  better  people  but  helped  each  other  be 
better  people  as  well.  Father  McDermott 
did  the  show  and  your  readers  a  great 
service  by  his  remarks.  Rarely  does  televi- 
sion deliver  such  quality.  We  will  miss 
the  weekly  ritual. 

Peggy  Boyle 
Bronx,  N.Y. 

Christ  Present 

It  has  been  my  intention  to  write  this  let- 
ter for  some  time  about  the  weekly  col- 
umn The  Word,  by  Dianne  Bergant, 
C.S.A.  When  the  mind  is  sterile  and  the 
imagination  is  in  paralysis,  many  times  a 
reading  of  her  column  jump-starts  them. 
Her  insights  into  Scripture  and  her  prac- 
tical application  of  these  verses  are  mar- 
velous. Not  only  does  she  ignite  material 
for  a  well-received  homily,  but  the  mate- 
rial provides  fuel  for  meditation.  May  the 
Holy  Spirit  continue  to  make  Christ  pre- 
sent to  us  through  this  gifted  lady. 

Jeremiah  McGinley,  O.F.M. 

Fair  Lawn,  N.J. 

Reaching  Out 

I  am  pleased  that  Benedict  XVI  (5/9)  is 
reaching  out  to  everyone.  I  like  it  too  that 
he  who  has  been  perceived  as  an  intransi- 
gent "watchdog"  of  the  deposit  of  faith 
officially  acknowledges  that  theological 
dialogue  is  necessary.  Likewise  surprising 
to  me  is  that  a  longtime  Vatican  Curia 
member,  seemingly  bent  on  promoting 
centralization,  is  re-invoking  Vatican  II's 
collegial  communion. 

Moreover,  after  hearing  a  religion 
expert  on  Deutsche  Welle  predict  that 
Benedict  XVI  would  be  "soft  on  social 
issues  and  hard  on  dogma,"  I  am  espe- 
cially heartened  that  the  new  pope  has 
expressed  his  concern  for  those  living  in 
the  desert  of  poverty,  of  hunger  and 


thirst,  of  abandonment  and  loneliness,  of 
destroyed  love.  And  what  a  delight  to 
note  that  Benedict  XVI — as  though  tak- 
ing the  cue  from  the  last  paragraph  of 
your  editorial — has  made  his  own  the  dis- 
couraged fishermen's  obedience  to  the 
Lord's  command  to  "put  out  into  the 
deep." 

But  the  proof  of  the  teaching  is  in  the 
doing.  So  I  look  forward  to  papal  pro- 
nouncements being  consistent  with  papal 
actions  throughout  Benedict  XVTs  min- 
istry. He  will  thus,  I  hope  and  pray,  give 
an  explanation  to  anyone  asking  for  a  rea- 
son for  our  hope  and  prove  wrong  those 
who  would  accuse  and  malign  him.  Thus 
also,  I  believe,  he  will  truly  lay  his  hands 
on  us,  so  that  we  may  receive  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  be  assured  that  Jesus  is  with  us 
always. 

Ross  Reyes  Dizon 
Vallejo,  Calif. 

Other  Factors 

"The  Disturbing  Trends  Behind  Parish 
Closings,"  by  Joseph  Claude  Harris,  (5/2) 
contends  that  the  "supply  of  ordained 
priests"  is  what  determines  parish  founda- 
tions and  closings.  As  a  diocesan  pastoral 
planner,  I  would  suggest  that  other  factors 
weigh  equally  in  planning  decisions.  Some 
of  the  other  factors  are:  parish  data  about 
membership  and  sacramental  information; 
demographics,  which  help  identify  popu- 
lation trends;  diocesan  "criteria"  or  "stan- 
dards" for  vitality  and  viability,  which 
assess  how  parishes  carry  out  the  mission; 
stewardship,  which  challenges  parishes  to 
share,  consolidate  and  collaborate  on 
resources;  economics  of  financing  a  parish 
and  its  ministries,  which  continues  to 
change. 

Closing  parishes  is  one  solution  to 
complex  situations  that  most  dioceses 
inherited  from  previous  practices,  such  as 
ethnic  parishes,  building  parishes  in 
every  small  rural  town  or  overbuilding 
after  World  War  II  and  during  the  baby 
boom.  A  number  of  dioceses  have  devel- 
oped creative  ways  for  parishes  to  collab- 
orate on  personnel,  ministries,  programs 
and  resources  without  closing  parishes  or 
by  allowing  the  determination  to  be 
made  on  a  local  level. 

Mark  C.  Kemmeter 
New  Ulm,  Minn. 
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The  Word 

The  God  of  Love  and 
Peace 

Most  Holy  Trinity  (A),  May  22,  2005 

Readings:  Ex  34:4t>6,  8-9;  Dn  3:52-55;  2  Cor  13:11-13;  Jn  3:16-18 
"The  Lord,  the  Lord,  a  merciful  and  gracious  God"  (Ex  34:6) 


Q  t   \   \  HE  GRACE  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  the  love  of 
God  and  the  fellowship  [or 
_JL.      community,  koinoma]  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  be  with  all  of  you."  This 
passage,  taken  from  Paul's  First  Letter  to 
the  Corinthians,  is  familiar  to  many  of  us, 
for  it  is  often  used  as  the  greeting  in  our 
liturgy.  If  we  look  at  it  carefully,  we  will  see 
that  it  serves  not  only  as  a  prayer,  but  also 
as  a  profession  of  faith  in  our  triune  God. 
How  appropriate,  then,  that  we  reflect  on 
its  meaning  on  this  feast  of  the  Most  Holy 
Trinity. 

The  Trinity  is  not  only  a  mystery  that 
puzzles  us;  it  is  also  a  fascination  that  con- 
tinues to  capture  our  imagination.  How 
can  three  persons  constitute  one  God?  St. 
Patrick's  three-leaf  clover  is  a  clever  image, 
but  still  far  from  adequate.  From  the  very 
earliest  centuries  of  Christianity,  theolo- 
gians have  painstakingly  struggled  to  find 
the  words  to  explain  precisely  each  dimen- 
sion of  this  divine  mystery.  They  may  have 
succeeded  with  precise  definitions,  but 
these  statements  have  not  really  clarified 
the  mystery  of  a  triune  God. 

The  Gospel  for  today  provides  some 
insight  into  how  the  early  Christians  per- 
ceived the  relationship  between  two  of  the 
divine  persons.  There  we  read  that  God 
sent  the  Son  (Jesus)  into  the  world,  "that 
the  world  might  be  saved  through  him." 
The  Father-Son  language  implies  an  inti- 
mate relationship  between  the  two.  It  also 
suggests  that  salvation  is  initiated  by  God 
and  accomplished  through  Jesus.  The  real 
focus  of  the  reading  shifts  from  the  nature 
of  God  in  God's  self  to  the  activity  of  God 
in  our  lives. 

The  other  readings  for  today  invite  us 


dianne  bergant,  c.s.A.,  is  professor  of  bib- 
lical studies  at  Catholic  Theological  Union 
in  Chicago. 


to  reflect  on  various  other  aspects  of  this 
divine  activity.  In  the  passage  from  Exodus 
we  are  told  that  God  reveals  the  divine 
name,  Lord  (YHWH),  to  Moses.  This  is 
followed  by  further  divine  revelation.  God 
is  "a  merciful  and  gracious  God,  slow  to 
anger  and  rich  in  kindness  and  fidelity." 
Though  not  a  definition,  this  might  well  be 
the  best  description  of  God  to  be  found  in 
our  entire  religious  tradition.  It  may  not 
provide  us  with  precise  philosophical  con- 
cepts, but  it  reveals  the  face  that  God  turns 
toward  us,  a  face  that  is  certainly  a  true 
likeness  of  God. 

This  passage  contains  three  technical 
covenant  words:  merciful,  a  word  that 
comes  from  the  Hebrew  for  womb  and 
suggests  God's  intimate  attachment  to  us; 
kindness,  sometimes  translated  "steadfast 
love,"  which  indicates  the  tenacity  of  God's 
commitment  to  us;  and  fidelity,  which 
points  to  God's  trustworthiness  in  our 
regard.  This  characterization  of  God 
appears  in  the  Exodus  story  after  the  peo- 
ple have  sinned  against  God  by  offering 
homage  to  the  golden  calf  (Exodus  32). 
Moses  refers  to  them  as  "a  stiff-necked 
people."  It  is  to  such  people  that  God 
shows  kindness. 

How  important  it  is  for  us  to  remem- 
ber this,  lest  we  think  that  God's  mercy 
and  graciousness  are  rewards  granted  those 
who  are  faithful.  No!  God  enters  into 
covenant  with  and  is  gracious  and  merciful 
toward  sinners,  stiff-necked  people  like 
you  and  me.  "The  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,"  of  which  Paul  speaks,  is  given  to 
those  who  do  not  deserve  it;  "the  love  of 
God"  is  showered  on  sinners;  "the  fellow- 
ship [community]  of  the  Holy  Spirit"  is 
granted  to  those  who  are  unworthy.  It  is 
the  mystery  of  such  unbounded  generosity 
that  we  celebrate  on  this  feast. 

The  challenge  of  faith  placed  before  us 
by  this  feast  is  not  one  of  comprehension; 


for  try  as  we  might,  we  will  never  really 
understand  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity. 
Rather,  it  is  a  challenge  of  acceptance.  We 
are  invited  to  believe  in  God's  tender 
working  in  our  lives,  and  such  conviction 
should  prompt  us  to  live  out  folly  that 
faith. 

This  is  more  a  day  for  humble  grati- 
tude and  renewed  commitment  than  for 
theological  speculation,  as  important  as 
such  speculation  may  be.  As  we  reflect  on 
God's  goodness  in  our  lives,  we  will  begin 
to  appreciate  Moses'  response.  The  mys- 
tery of  God's  goodness  overwhelmed  him, 
and  he  "bowed  down  to  the  ground  in 
worship."  We  have  all  been  touched  by 
God's  grace,  God's  love  and  God's  fellow- 
ship, and  so  we  all  have  much  for  which  to 
be  grateful.  We  might  make  the  responso- 
rial  psalm  our  own,  praising  God  who  is 
there  described  as  almighty  in  the  heavens, 
but  whose  glory  is  best  known  to  us  in  the 
blessings  we  experience  in  our  own  lives. 

This  feast  also  calls  us  to  commit  our- 
selves to  communion  with  others.  Once 
again  it  is  Paul  who  shows  us  what  this 
means:  "Mend  your  ways,  encourage  one 
another,  agree  with  one  another,  live  in 
peace."  The  Most  Holy  Trinity  is  the  per- 
fect example  of  unity  in  diversity.  We 
most  resemble  this  God  when  we  live  in 
loving  harmony  with  one  another. 

Dianne  Bergant 

Praying  With  Scripture 

•  Spend  some  time  reflecting  on 
God's  mercy  in  your  life. 

•  Make  an  effort  to  appreciate  those 
with  whom  you  share  some  form  of 
community. 

•  Make  the  responsorial  psalm  your 
own  prayer  of  praise. 
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Are  You  th 
Picture  of 


"  You  might  look  and  feel  fine,  but 
you  need  to  get  the  inside  story. 

Colorectal  cancer  often  has 
no  symptoms,  so  please  get  tested. 
I  did." 

Katie  Couric,  Co-Fonnder 

EIF's  National  Colorectal  Cancer  Research  Alliance 


Screening  can  detect  precancerous 
polyps  so  they  can  be  removed  before 
they  turn  into  colorectal  cancer. 

If  you're  50  or  older,  talk  to  your 
doctor  and  get  screened. 


Call:  1  (888)  842-6355  •  Visit:  www.cdc.gov/screenforlife 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES 
Centers  for  Disease  Control  and  Prevention 
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America 


Of  Many  Things 


WOMEN  IN  AFRICA  have 
been  especially  hard 
hit  by  the  AIDS  pan- 
demic. Eileen  Hogan, 
of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  spoke  with  me 
of  that  dire  situation  at  her  Bronx  resi- 
dence, and  she  was  in  a  good  position 
to  do  so.  She  had  just  come  back  from 
a  two-week  trip  to  Africa  as  part  of  the 
follow-up  to  the  original  All  Africa 
Conference:  Sister  to  Sister  (Am. 
8/4/03).  Founded  by  Sister  Hogan  and 
another  Sister  of  Mercy — the  Yale 
University  theologian  Margaret 
Farley — together  with  a  number  of 
African  women  religious  of  various 
congregations,  the  conference  was 
begun  in  2002  in  an  effort  to  use  the 
largely  untapped  potential  of  African 
women  religious  in  addressing  the  pan- 
demic. 

"The  impact  is  even  greater  on 
women  than  it  is  on  men,"  Sister 
Hogan  said.  "Culturally  speaking, 
women  are  at  the  mercy  of  men, 
because  they  depend  on  them  for  food 
and  housing,  and  the  children  in  turn 
are  at  the  mercy  of  whatever  befalls 
their  mothers."  Often  infected  with 
H.I.V.  by  their  husbands — or  on  the 
streets,  where  many  have  been  forced 
by  poverty  to  engage  in  the  sex  trade  to 
support  their  children — mothers  who 
become  infected  and  die  leave 
orphaned  children.  It  is  situations  like 
these  that  the  All  Africa  Conference: 
Sister  to  Sister  has  begun  to  address 
through  women  religious. 

Sister  Hogan  explained  how  the 
actual  work  of  the  conference  proceeds. 
"Sisters  from  various  countries  and 
from  various  orders  gather  as  a  large 
group  in  one  place,  in  a  confidential 
and  trusting  space  where  we  can  share 
stories  about  the  impact  of 
H.I.V./AIDS  on  their  local  communi- 
ties and  on  their  own  families  too," 
Sister  Hogan  said.  "We  then  develop 
various  action  plans,  such  as  how  to 
overcome  fears  of  speaking  about  sex, 
and  how  to  dispel  some  of  the  AIDS- 
related  myths." 

The  most  recent  gathering  took 
place  in  South  Africa.  Sisters  from 
Swaziland,  Lesotho  and  Botswana  also 
attended.  In  small  countries  like  these, 
Sister  Hogan  said,  AIDS  has  struck 
with  special  force,  and  sisters  from 


these  areas  have  asked  the  help  of  the 
sisters  in  South  Africa  because  of  their 
greater  numbers.  One  of  the  plans  has 
focused  on  increasing  networking 
among  their  various  religious  orders. 
"But  this  is  not  easy,"  Sister  Hogan 
said,  "because  of  communication  prob- 
lems. E-mail  is  not  always  available; 
letters  frequently  don't  get  through; 
and  the  telephones  may  or  may  not 
work."  And  for  some,  language  itself 
can  be  a  difficulty.  The  first  language 
of  many  of  the  sisters  is  a  local  African 
language,  with  English  as  an  acquired 
language.  Others  speak  French,  so 
translation  is  necessary. 

Despite  such  obstacles,  however, 
the  concept  of  addressing  the  pandemic 
through  the  resources  of  women  reli- 
gious has  been  gaining  ground.  "The 
hierarchy  has  become  much  more  sup- 
portive of  the  work  of  the  conference," 
Sister  Hogan  said,  "and  some  bishops 
have  even  asked  whether  priests  could 
be  added,  so  that  it  would  become 
Sister  to  Sister,  Brother  to  Brother." 

The  stigma  attached  to  those  with 
AIDS  remains  so  strong  that  infected 
persons  continue  to  be  shunned  and 
even  sent  away.  Nor  have  the  families 
of  religious  themselves  been  spared. 
Sister  Hogan  spoke  of  meeting  one  sis- 
ter from  Swaziland  who  described  her 
fellow  religious  as  burdened  with  car- 
ing for  dying  family  members. 

Sister  Hogan's  responsibilities 
include  fundraising.  "Groups  of  reli- 
gious women  here  and  in  Canada, 
England  and  the  Netherlands  have 
been  generous — not  only  with  money 
but  also  with  love,  support  and 
prayers,"  she  said.  "But  they  also  say, 
'our  members  are  old,'  so  the  level  of 
funding  from  those  sources  is  limited." 
The  Raskob  Foundation  has  come  for- 
ward with  two  grants,  she  said,  the  sec- 
ond of  which  helped  defray  the  expens- 
es of  the  conference  held  in  February 
2005  in  Nigeria.  "When  the  sisters  go 
back  to  their  own  countries  from  con- 
ferences like  these,  we  hope  they  will 
spread  the  message  about  what  causes 
AIDS,  and  what  can  be  done  by  way  of 
a  positive  response,"  she  added. 
"Religious  have  the  trust  of  the  people, 
and  if  they  can  just  speak  out  with 
authority,  they  can  affect  many  peo- 
ple."       George  M.  Anderson,  S.J. 
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Editorial 


Benedict  XVI 

ON  APRIL  19  cardinal  Joseph  Ratzinger 
was  elected  in  the  conclave  of  2005  to  be 
the  265th  pope.  He  promptly  chose  for 
his  name  Benedict  XVI.  He  later 
explained  that  he  picked  the  name 
Benedict  to  link  his  pontificate  to  that  of  Benedict  XV, 
who  guided  the  church  during  the  First  World  War.  Like 
that  Benedict,  the  new  pope  would  seek  to  be  an  advocate 
for  world  peace  and  reconciliation. 

The  contrast  with  the  previous  conclave  of  1978  was 
striking.  On  that  occasion,  the  cardinals  chose  a  Polish 
archbishop  about  whom  little  was  known  in  the  wider 
world.  Twenty-six  years  later,  the  cardinals  in  conclave 
chose  the  most  widely  known  and  clearly  identified  per- 
sonality among  their  number,  the  German  cardinal  who  as 
prefect  of  the  Congregation  for  the  Doctrine  of  the  Faith 
had  been  die  principal  protagonist  in  a  series  of  highly 
publicized  theological  controversies  over  the  past  two 
decades.  In  the  early  days  of  his  pontificate,  however, 
through  deliberately  chosen  words  and  gestures,  Benedict 
XVI  seemed  to  suggest  that,  like  his  predecessor,  he  might 
surprise  the  world,  this  time  by  transcending  the  stereo- 
types held  by  both  his  critics  and  his  advocates. 

In  electing  Benedict  XVI,  the  cardinals  clearly  chose 
continuity.  By  virtue  of  his  office,  Cardinal  Ratzinger  had 
been  for  more  than  two  decades  the  closest  theological 
advisor  to  John  Paul  II.  Widely  recognized  as  one  of  the 
finest  theological  minds  of  his  generation,  Joseph 
Ratzinger  at  the  age  of  3  5  had  been  chosen  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  Cologne,  Cardinal  Joseph  Frings,  to  be  a  theo- 
logical expert  at  the  Second  Vatican  Council  (1962-65).  In 
that  role,  the  young  Father  Ratzinger  enabled  the  elderly 
Cardinal  Frings  to  be  a  voice  for  reform  in  the  church, 
calling  for  transformation  of  the  Vatican  bureaucracy  to 
reflect  better  the  authentic  tradition  of  the  church. 

In  1966  Joseph  Ratzinger  joined  another  voice  for 
reform  at  the  council,  Hans  Kiing,  on  the  Catholic  faculty 
of  theology  of  the  University  of  Tubingen.  But  in  1968, 
that  year  of  rage,  Father  Ratzinger  was  repulsed  by  the 
anarchy  of  student  demonstrations  at  the  university  and 
later  left  Tubingen  for  the  University  of  Regensburg.  In 
1977  Pope  Paul  VI  made  him  archbishop  of  Munich  and 
Freising  and  then  a  cardinal.  Four  years  later  Pope  John 
Paul  II  summoned  him  to  Rome  to  become  head  of  the 
Congregation  for  the  Doctrine  of  the  Faith. 


In  this  new  role  Cardinal  Ratzinger  would  take  decisive 
action  in  doctrinal  disputes  in  which  the  congregation 
judged  that  certain  theological  initiatives,  undertaken  in 
the  name  of  reform,  had  in  fact  compromised  authentic 
Catholic  teaching.  Prominent  academics  were  told  that 
they  could  no  longer  teach  as  Catholic  theologians. 
Documents  issued  by  the  congregation  and  statements  by 
Cardinal  Ratzinger  seemed  to  diminish  die  significance  of 
regional  bishops'  conferences,  an  apparent  reversal  of 
Cardinal  Ratzinger's  earlier  support  of  greater  collegiality 
in  the  church,  an  important  theme  of  the  council. 
Similarly,  the  congregation's  insistence  on  the  primacy  of 
Christian  faith  appeared  to  inhibit  the  interreligious  dia- 
logue encouraged  by  the  council. 

Yet  Benedict  XVI,  in  his  first  statements  after  his  elec- 
tion, was  quick  to  affirm  the  importance  of  collegiality  in 
die  church  and  took  pains  to  express  his  gratitude  and 
respect  to  the  representatives  of  other  religions  who  attend- 
ed his  installation.  In  reaching  out  to  Jewish  and  Muslim 
religious  leaders,  Benedict  gave  every  indication  that  he 
intends  to  follow  the  path  of  his  predecessor  in  seeking  con- 
tinuing dialogue  with  other  religious  traditions. 

the  cardinals,  in  choosing  benedict,  also  expected  that 
the  first  German  pope  in  modern  times  would  respond  to 
the  challenge  of  Western  Europe  and  its  thoroughly  secu- 
larized society,  even  as  John  Paul  II,  the  first  Polish  pope, 
had  helped  turn  back  Marxist  totalitarianism  in  Eastern 
Europe.  But  if  the  church  is  to  offer  a  compelling  alterna- 
tive to  the  "dictatorship  of  relativism"  that  Cardinal 
Ratzinger  indicted  in  his  address  to  the  cardinals  before 
the  conclave,  then  the  church  must  find  ways  to  engage 
those  generations  of  Europeans  who  have  come  of  age  in 
this  post-Christian  culture.  Citizens  of  the  new  Europe 
will  not  respond  to  religious  leaders  who,  like  contempo- 
rary politicians,  rely  on  focus  groups  to  determine  their 
message.  But  neither  will  they  be  reached  by  the  call  of 
evangelization  from  a  church  that  seeks  to  withdraw  from 
a  confused  and  often  corrupt  culture  in  order  to  maintain 
the  inner  purity  of  a  sacred  remnant. 

In  Benedict  XVI,  Catholics  have  a  supreme  pastor  of 
extraordinary  intellectual  gifts  and  decades  of  experience  at 
the  nerve  centers  of  the  continuing  reforms  of  the  Second 
Vatican  Council.  He  has  expressed  his  own  confidence  in 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  at  work  in  both  church  and 
world.  Men  and  women  of  faith,  both  within  and  outside 
the  Catholic  Church,  should  be  prepared  for  future  sur- 
prises of  the  Spirit  that  so  often  can  shatter  the  inherited 
stereotypes  of  the  past. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


Neighbors  Describe  Pope  as  Humble  Cat  Lover 


Since  the  papal  election  on  April  19,  tid- 
bits have  begun  trickling  out  from  those 
who  came  to  know  Pope  Benedict  the 
man,  as  distinguished  from  the  theologian. 
"I  like  him  more  than  Wojtyla  [Pope  John 
Paul  II].  Maybe  that's  because  I  knew 
him,"  said  Carla,  who  preferred  not  to 
give  her  last  name,  saying  she  had  been 
inundated  with  requests  from  reporters 
hungry  for  details.  As  co-owner  of  a  fruit 
and  vegetable  shop  in  Borgo  Pio,  the  tiny 
Rome  neighborhood  just  east  of  the 
Vatican  where  then-Cardinal  Joseph 
Ratzinger  lived  before  moving  to  the 
Apostolic  Palace,  Carla  saw  the  future 
pope  pass  by  nearly  every  day  on  his  after- 
noon walk. 

"This  pope  is  more  intelligent,  where 
the  other  was  more  instinctive;  he  drew 
forth  passion.  This  one  is  more  rational — 
but  he  is  delightful.  The  fact  that  he's 
timid  endeared  him  to  all  of  us,"  she  said 
as  she  trimmed  endive  and  served  bananas 
to  a  customer. 

Angelo  Mosca  runs  an  electrical  supply 
shop  in  the  "Borgo,"  the  shorthand  that 


GOLD  MITER  IS  PLACED  on  the  head  of  Pope  Benedict  XVI 
during  his  inaugural  Mass  on  April  24  in  St.  Peter's  Square 


longtime  residents  use  to  refer  to  the  area, 
filled  with  apartment  buildings  dating  back 
to  the  1 7th  century  and  small,  family-run 
stores,  cafes  and  restaurants.  "Cardinal 
Ratzinger  used  to  come  to  buy  light  bulbs 
and  batteries  or  ask  for  a  minor  repair,  and 
I  went  to  his  house  many  times  to  fix 
something  or  other,"  said  Mosca.  "He  is 
an  exceptional  person,  with  an  indescrib- 
able humility." 

About  five  years  ago  Mosca,  on  one  of 
his  repair  visits  to  the  then-cardinal's 
fourth-floor  apartment,  brought  along 
some  documentation  regarding  miracles 
by  a  monk  who  worked  with  Padre  Pio  da 
Pietralcina.  "He  listened  to  me  with  the 
greatest  kindness.  The  professor  was  lis- 
tening to  his  student  as  if  the  student  was 
the  professor,"  said  Mosca. 

For  years,  Mosca  and  his  staff  predicted 
Cardinal  Ratzinger  would  one  day  be 
elected  pope.  "I  used  to  joke  with  him, 
'Now  I'll  give  you  discounts,  and  then 
when  you're  pope  I'll  come  knock  on  your 
door,'"  he  said. 

After  the  election,  as  people  sought  to 
uncover  the  man  behind  the  doc- 
trine, Pope  Benedict's  relationship 
with  cats  seemed  to  become  as 
important  as  his  relationship  with 
cardinals.  Story  after  story  recount- 
ed his  love  of  felines,  some  imply- 
ing he  had  a  veritable  menagerie  at 
home. 

Ingrid  Stampa,  the  pope's  house- 
keeper and  editorial  assistant  for  14 
years,  finally  spoke  out  to  deny  that 
he  owned  a  cat.  Instead,  Pope 
Benedict  apparendy  fed  strays  that 
lurked  around  his  building,  and 
according  to  his  brother  Georg's 
housekeeper  in  Germany,  the  two 
possess  a  collection  of  decorative 
cat  plates  there. 

A  Knight  Ridder  news  story  on 
April  2 1  also  reported  that  the  new 
pope  loves  cats.  The  story  quotes  a 
theologian  who  said  he  accompa- 
nied then-Cardinal  Joseph 
Ratzinger  to  a  church  near  St. 
Peter's  Basilica  where  Masses  are 
said  in  German.  After  celebrating 
Mass,  the  cardinal  went  to  the 
cemetery  behind  the  church  to  visit 
the  many  cats  who  lived  there.  "It 


was  full  of  cats,"  Konrad  Baumgartner  told 
Knight  Ridder,  "and  when  he  went  out, 
they  all  ran  to  him.  They  knew  him  and 
loved  him....  His  love  for  cats  is  quite 
famous." 

Two  animal  welfare  groups,  the 
Humane  Society  of  the  United  States  and 
People  for  the  Ethical  Treatment  of 
Animals,  known  as  PETA,  gave  Pope 
Benedict  XVI  high  marks  for  his  previous 
comments  about  the  care  of  animals.  The 
Humane  Society,  in  a  news  release  on 
April  20,  noted  that  then-Cardinal  Joseph 
Ratzinger  had  said  in  a  German  press 
interview  last  year  that  animals  must  be 
respected  as  "companions  in  creation." 

In  the  interview,  he  said  that  while  it  is 
licit  to  use  animals  as  food,  "we  cannot  just 
do  whatever  we  want  with  them.... 
Certainly,  a  sort  of  industrial  use  of  crea- 
tures, so  that  geese  are  fed  in  such  a  way  as 
to  produce  as  large  a  liver  as  possible,  or 
hens  live  so  packed  together  that  they 
become  just  caricatures  of  birds,  this 
degrading  of  living  creatures  to  a  commod- 
ity seems  to  me  in  fact  to  contradict  the 
relationship  of  mutuality  that  comes  across 
in  the  Bible." 

Pope  Explains  Why  He 
Chose  the  Name  Benedict 

At  the  first  general  audience  of  his  pon- 
tificate, Pope  Benedict  XVI  sat  in  the  full 
force  of  the  spring  sun,  expressing  again 
his  "awe  and  gratitude"  that  God  chose 
him  to  lead  the  Catholic  Church.  God, 
he  said,  "surprised  me  first  of  all."  He 
also  shared  with  the  public  his  reasons 
for  choosing  the  name  Benedict  when  he 
was  elected  pope  on  April  19. 

"I  wanted  to  call  myself  Benedict  XVI 
to  bind  myself  to  the  venerated  Pope 
Benedict  XV,  who  guided  the  church  in 
a  troubled  period  because  of  the  First 
World  War.  He  was  a  courageous  and 
authentic  prophet  of  peace  and  worked 
with  valiant  courage  first  to  prevent  the 
drama  of  war  and  then  to  limit  its  nefari- 
ous consequences,"  he  said. 

"In  his  footsteps,  I  want  to  place  my 
ministry  at  the  service  of  reconciliation 
and  harmony  among  individuals  and 
peoples,  deeply  convinced  that  the  great 
good  of  peace  is,  first  of  all,  a  gift  of 
God,  a  fragile  and  precious  gift  to 
invoke,  safeguard  and  build  day  after  day 
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POPE  BENEDICT  XVI  AND  YVES  CONGAR,  O.P.,  in  1962,  during  the  Second  Vatican  Council. 
Father  Ratzinger,  who  became  Pope  Benedict  XVI,  gained  a  reputation  as  a  progressive  theologian 
during  the  council. 


w  ith  the  help  of  everyone,"  Pope 
Benedict  said. 

The  second  reason  for  choosing  the 
name,  he  said,  was  to  evoke  the  spirit  of 
St.  Benedict,  founder  of  Western  monas- 
ticism.  In  his  prepared  text,  the  pope  had 
noted  that  St.  Benedict  is  a  co-patron  of 
Europe  along  with  Sts.  Cyril  and 
Methodius.  In  his  Italian-language  talk, 
he  went  off  script  to  pay  homage  to  Sts. 
Bridget  of  Sweden,  Catherine  of  Siena 
and  Edith  Stein,  who  also  are  invoked  as 
patrons  of  Europe  and  Italy. 

Pope  Benedict  said  the  expansion  of 
Benedictine  monasticism  had  "an  enor- 
mous influence  on  the  spread  of 
Christianity  over  the  whole  continent.... 
St.  Benedict  is  greatly  venerated  in 
Germany,  particularly  in  Bavaria,  my 
homeland;  he  is  a  basic  point  of  refer- 
ence for  the  unity  of  Europe  and  a 
strong  reminder  of  the  undeniable 
Christian  roots  of  its  culture  and  civiliza- 
tion," he  said.  Pope  Benedict  asked  the 
saint  "to  help  us  keep  Christ  firmly  at 
the  center  of  our  existence.  May  he 
always  have  first  place  in  our  thoughts 
and  in  all  our  activities." 

At  the  end  of  the  audience,  Pope 
Benedict  led  the  crowd  in  singing  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  which  got  off  to  a  rocky 
start  with  some  prelates  singing  in  Italian 
and  the  pope  singing  more  strongly  in 
Latin.  He  waved  his  arms  like  an  orches- 
tra conductor,  getting  everyone  singing 
in  unison  in  the  same  language. 


Pope  Pledges  Dialogue  to 
Serve  Humanity 

In  his  first  meeting  with  representatives 
of  other  Christian  communities  and  of 
other  religions,  Pope  Benedict  XVI 
pledged  his  pontificate  would  be  marked 
by  dialogue  to  promote  truth  and  serve 
humanity.  "I  assure  you  that  the  church 
wants  to  continue  building  bridges  of 
friendship  with  the  followers  of  all  reli- 
gions, in  order  to  seek  the  true  good  of 
every  person  and  of  society  as  a  whole," 
he  said.  The  pope  held  an  audience  on 
April  25  for  the  70  Christian  representa- 
tives, seven  Muslim  delegates  and  1 7 
Buddhist  representatives  who  had  attend- 
ed his  installation  on  April  24.  Jewish 
representatives  missed  the  meeting 
because  it  was  held  during  their  Passover 
observance. 


Former  Board  Members 
Say  Pope  Will  Help 

As  then-Cardinal  Joseph  Ratzinger,  Pope 
Benedict  XVI  expressed  more  interest  in 
solving  the  U.S.  clergy  sex  abuse  crisis 
than  many  U.S.  bishops  and  cardinals, 
said  two  former  members  of  the  U.S. 
bishops'  National  Review  Board.  They 
met  the  future  pope  in  2004  when  he  was 
head  of  the  Vatican  Congregation  for  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Faith.  "Unlike  many 
bishops  and  cardinals  in  the  U.S. — some 
who  treated  us  with  disdain — he  wanted 
to  hear  what  was  going  on  in  the  United 
States,"  said  Illinois  Appellate  Court 
Justice  Anne  M.  Burke.  She  was  interim 
president  of  the  review  board  when  she 
and  two  other  members  visited  with 
Cardinal  Ratzinger  at  his  Vatican  office 
on  Jan.  25,  2004.  William  R.  Burleigh, 
another  board  member,  said  that  the  car- 
dinal expressed  a  deep  awareness  and 
concern  about  the  problem  of  sexual 
abuse. 

Cardinal  Francis  E.  George  of 
Chicago  said  he  believes  Pope  Benedict 
XVI  will  help  work  to  renew  special 
norms  in  place  in  the  United  States  for 
dealing  with  sexual  abuse  by  members  of 
the  Catholic  clergy. 


Christian  Organizations 
Unite  to  Fight  Hunger 

A  variety  of  Christian  groups  and  denom- 
inations are  joining  forces  this  year  in  an 
effort  to  combat  domestic  and  world 
hunger.  The  effort  will  reach  a  visible 
point  in  Washington  in  early  June  with  a 
conference  on  poverty  and  hunger  at 
American  University.  Bread  for  the 
World,  a  Christian  citizens'  antihunger 
lobby,  and  Call  to  Renewal,  the  public 
policy  arm  of  Sojourners,  are  joining  with 
several  food  banks  and  "gleaners"  groups 
as  well  as  other  social  justice  organiza- 
tions to  co-sponsor  the  conference,  which 
will  end  with  an  estimated  1 ,000  partici- 
pants lobbying  lawmakers  on  Capitol 
Hill. 

Catholic  clergy,  religious  and  lay  lead- 
ers have  already  signed  on  to  the  effort. 
Among  them  are  Cardinal  Theodore  E. 
McCarrick  of  Washington,  chairman  of 
the  U.S.  bishops'  Committee  on 
Domestic  Policy;  Benedictine  Sister 
Christine  Vladimiroff,  prioress  of  her 
community  in  Erie,  Pa.,  and  president  of 
the  Leadership  Conference  of  Women 
Religious;  and  Joseph  Flannigan,  national 
vice  president  of  the  Society  of  St. 
Vincent  De  Paul. 
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News  Briefs 

•  The  head  of  the  U.S.  bishops'  migra- 
tion committee  urged  congressional  con- 
ferees to  kill  legislation  known  as  the 
Real  I.D.  Act,  which  has  been  attached  to 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  Iraq 
War.  The  provision  "would  have  extraor- 
dinarily harmful  impacts  on  asylum  seek- 
ers, immigrants  and  the  nation,"  said 
Bishop  Gerald  R.  Barnes  of  San 
Bernardino,  Calif.,  in  a  letter  of  April  25. 

•  With  tensions  running  high  in  Mexico 
over  the  government's  attempt  to 
jail  the  leading  candidate  for  the 
2006  presidential  election,  a 
group  of  Mexican  bishops  criti- 
cized the  government  for  trying 
"to  eliminate  a  political  adver- 
sary." The  bishops'  social  affairs 
commission  said  on  April  2 1  that 
President  Vicente  Fox's  govern- 
ment appeared  to  be  using  the 
federal  justice  system  to  keep 
Mexico  City  Mayor  Andres 
Lopez  Obrador  off  the  ballots 
next  year.  Lopez  Obrador  faces 
charges  he  disobeyed  a  court 
order  over  a  minor  land  dispute, 
although  the  mayor  denies  the 
charges  and  claims  the  case  was 
politically  motivated. 

•  Catholics  are  being  urged  to 
boycott  eBay  because  the  auction 
Internet  site  allowed  a  man  from 
Iowa  to  offer  for  sale  a 
Communion  host  purported  to 
have  been  consecrated  by  Pope 
John  Paul  II.  The  host  was  later 
withdrawn  by  the  seller  and  prop- 
erly disposed  of  according  to 
church  law.  Groups  calling  for 
the  boycott  contend  that  eBay 
should  not  have  allowed  the  auc- 
tion of  an  item  sacred  to 
Catholics.  Hani  Durzy,  a 
spokeswoman  for  the  company,  which  is 
based  in  San  Jose,  Calif.,  said  the  auction 
of  the  host  was  allowed,  despite  criticism 
prompted  by  the  eBay  listing,  because  it 
did  not  violate  any  federal,  state  or  local 
laws  and  was  not  deemed  hateful  by  the 
company.  Groups  backing  the  boycott 
include  the  Catholic  League  for  Religious 
and  Civil  Rights. 

•  Ethiopian  bishops  urged  citizens  to 
vote  in  legislative  elections  on  May  1 5, 
saying  their  participation  helped  "fulfill 
their  civic  responsibility." 


•  Muslim  leaders  welcomed  a  pledge  by 
Pope  Benedict  XVI  to  work  for  closer 
interfaith  dialogue  and  urged  the  new 
pontiff  to  encourage  Catholic-Muslim 
initiatives.  "If  prominent  Muslims  and 
Catholics  were  seen  meeting,  this  would 
send  a  strong  message  to  the  world,"  said 
Ronald  Shaheed,  director  of  Masjid 
Sultan  Muhammad  in  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

•  Pope  Benedict  XVI  has  dispensed  with 
the  image  of  the  three-tiered  tiara  that 
traditionally  appeared  at  the  top  of  each 


CROWD  WAVES  FLAGS  TO  GREET  NEW  POPE.  About  350,000  people 
attended  the  Mass  on  April  24  marking  the  formal  start  of  Pope 
Benedict's  papacy. 


pope's  coat  of  arms  and  replaced  it  with 
the  pointed  miter.  The  pope  also  has 
added  the  pallium,  the  woolen  stole  sym- 
bolizing a  bishop's  authority,  to  the  ele- 
ments surrounding  the  shield. 

•  The  spiritual  leader  of  the  worldwide 
Anglican  Communion  said  he  is  encour- 
aged by  Pope  Benedict  XVTs  commit- 
ment to  Christian  unity  and  believes  his 
papacy  will  give  special  energy  to  a  "unit- 
ed Christian  witness"  in  an  increasingly 
secularized  Europe. 

•  In  the  wake  of  violent  street  protests 


that  led  to  the  ouster  of  President  Lucio 
Gutierrez,  the  Ecuadoran  bishops'  con- 
ference called  for  the  new  government  to 
"follow  the  law  and  the  constitution  com- 
pletely and  make  every  effort  to  return  to 
the  country  the  peace  it  needs  for  its 
development,  while  constantly  listening 
to  the  longings  of  the  people." 

•  Cardinal  Roger  M.  Mahony  of  Los 
Angeles  said  he  would  he  surprised  it 
Pope  Benedict  XVI  did  not  reform  the 
church's  process  for  the  World  Synod  of 

Bishops.  Cardinal  Mahony  said 
that  the  way  the  pope,  who  was 
dean  of  the  College  of  Cardinals, 
ran  cardinals'  meetings  before 
the  conclave  indicates  he  knows 
and  understands  how  to  get  a 
real,  representative  exchange 
going.  "He  certainly  has  heard 
enough  over  the  years  about  the 
format  and  process  of  the 
synod,"  Cardinal  Mahony  said 
on  April  22.  "It  needs  to  be 
rethought,  and  there  needs  to  be 
a  way  for  far  more  interaction." 

•  The  Vatican  created  a  special 
e-mail  address  so  well-wishers 
can  send  a  message  to  the  new 
pope:  benedictxvi@vatican.va. 

•  The  ordination  class  of  2005  in 
the  United  States  reflects  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  older 
and  better  educated  priests  and 
an  increase  in  the  number  of 
those  born  in  foreign  countries, 
according  to  a  report  conducted 
by  Dean  Hoge,  a  sociologist  at 
The  Catholic  University  of 
America  in  Washington,  D.C. 

•  Welcoming  the  election  of 
Pope  Benedict  XVI,  Jewish  lead- 
ers said  they  expected  him  to 
continue  his  predecessor's  com- 
mitment to  advancing  Catholic- 
Jewish  relations  and  hoped  he  would 
reaffirm  the  church's  teaching  on  Judaism 
even  more  forcefully. 

•  "The  new  pope,  an  excellent  theolo- 
gian, will  value  our  church's  wealth  of 
theology  and  spirituality  and  wish  to 
cooperate  with  it  and  support  theological 
dialogue,"  said  Ecumenical  Orthodox 
Patriarch  Bartholomew  of 
Constantinople,  spiritual  leader  of  the 
world's  250  million  Orthodox  Christians. 

From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 
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Of  Other  Things 


The  Obedient  Patient 

£  I  cannot  recall  a  better  example  of  a 
very  ill  patient  combining  humility 
and  inherent  nobility.' 


SHORTLY  AFTER  a  Vatican 
and  hospital  medical  team 
completed  emergency  abdo- 
minal surgery  on  Pope  John 
Paul  II  following  an  assassi- 
nation attempt  on  May  13,  1981,  they 
asked  six  international  specialists  to 
come  to  Rome  as  consultants.  Two  of 
those  invited  were  from  the  United 
States,  Harvard's  professor  of  surgeiy 
Claude  E.  Welch  (now  deceased)  and 
L  The  consultants  met  with  the  Italian 
doctors,  examined  the  patient, 
reviewed  the  hospital  records  and 
issued  appropriate  bulletins. 
Newspaper  and  television  coverage 
made  our  participation  part  of  the  pub- 
lic record. 

While  most  of  the  other  consul- 
tants believed  it  appropriate  to  provide 
follow-up  interviews,  I  have  always  felt 
this  should  be  done  only  if  specifically 
requested  by  the  patient.  I  therefore 
declined  all  press  requests.  The  pope 
and  his  then-secretary  of  state, 
Cardinal  Agostino  Casaroli,  wrote  to 
me  expressing  appreciation  for  my 
help  and  discretion. 

After  his  return  to  the  Vatican, 
Pope  John  Paul  developed  recurrent 
fevers  and  had  to  be  readmitted  to  the 
Gemelli  Hospital.  I  was  asked  to 
return  to  Rome,  this  time  alone,  and  I 
remained  there  for  over  a  month 
assisting  in  his  care.  Although  I  shall 
not  provide  medical  details  of  this 
period,  I  am  persuaded  by  some  who 
knew  the  Holy  Father  well  that  it 
would  be  fitting  to  record  this  remark- 
able man's  reactions  to  a  life-threaten- 
ing and,  I  believe,  life-changing  crisis. 
Many  of  the  qualities  and  strengths 

kevin  m.  cahill,  m.d.,  is  a  physician  in 
New  York  City. 


of  his  personality  that  have  so 
impressed  the  world  were  distilled  to  a 
very  fine  point  in  that  hospital  room. 
Even  in  his  weakened  state,  he  was 
clearly  a  patient  intent  on  living;  he 
had  utter  confidence  that  he  would 
survive  and  was  determined  to  recover 
as  quickly  as  possible.  He  was  a  coop- 
erative and  obedient  patient,  willing  to 
experience  intrusive  examinations 
without  complaint.  I  cannot  recall, 
from  a  lifetime's  practice  of  medicine, 
a  better  example  of  a  very  ill  patient 
combining  humility  and  inherent 
nobility.  He  had  obvious 
respect  for,  and  offered 
constant  and  lasting  grat- 
itude to,  his  doctors.  His 
acceptance  of  his  physi- 
cally compromised  con- 
dition reminded  me  of 
the  daily  dialogue  in 
medicine  that  allows  the 
sick  to  break  out  of  their 
prisons  of  pain,  and  per- 
mits health  workers  to 
grow  stronger  by 
involvement  in  suffering 
and  death. 

During  his  recupera- 
tion, when  long  conver- 
sations became  easier 
and  personal  trust  had 
developed,  I  was  most 
impressed  by  his  range  of 
interests.  He  seemed 
informed  on  many  top- 
ics— from  world  events 
to  modern  American 
music,  from  Irish  art  and 
mythology  to  African 
sculpture.  He  would  lis- 
ten in  silence,  absorbing 
ideas  and  opinions,  and 
then  cite  some  of  these 


early  conversations  to  me  years  later. 
He  was  intensely  curious,  asked 
provocative  questions  and  shared  his 
convictions  and  optimism  in  poetic 
phrases  that  are  still  fresh  in  my  mem- 
ory. We  maintained  contact  as  I 
undertook  various  humanitarian  mis- 
sions and  journeyed  through  Rome. 
One  of  those  trips  was  heading  a  pon- 
tifical mission  to  war-torn  Lebanon. 
The  pope's  thoughtfulness  and  kind- 
ness never  ceased  to  amaze  me. 

I  was  not  involved  in  his  medical 
care  in  recent  years;  but  that  he  decid- 
ed to  express  fully  his  own  love  of  life 
to  the  very  end,  despite  progressive 
frailty  and  obvious  suffering,  came  as 
no  surprise  to  me.  As  a  physician,  I  am 
privileged  to  have  served  him  in  a  crit- 
ical period,  and  am  now  able  to  bear 
unique  witness  to  the  qualities  that 
made  Pope  John  Paul  II  a  remarkable 
influence  in  an  often  shallow  and  fick- 
le world.  Kevin  M.  Cahill 
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Jesuit  History: 

A  New  Hot  Topic 

-  BY  JOHN  W.  O'MALLEY  - 

Historians  are  a  cautious  lot  and  do  not  use  the  word  revolution 
lighdy.  But  that  is  the  right  word  to  describe  what  has  been  happening 
in  the  study  of  the  history  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  The  scene  is  so  differ-  | 
ent  now  from  what  it  was  as  recendy  as  a  dozen  years  ago  that  it  is  hard-  g 
ly  recognizable.  All  at  once  the  Jesuits  have  become  a  hot  topic — indeed,  ° 
one  of  the  hottest — in  the  field  of  early  modem  history.  > 
Of  course  revolutions  do  not  spring  up  out  of  nowhere.  A  century  ago,  a  group  of  > 
Spanish  Jesuits  launched  publication  of  critical  editions  of  documents  from  the  early  years  g 
of  the  Society,  a  project  that  has  now  reached  some  135  volumes.  These  texts  provided  a  £ 
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aDunaance  on  tne  inrernet  ana  in  oooKstores. 

The  reasons  for  this  change  are  difficult  to  pinpoint. 
Surely  one  factor  has  been  a  growing  awareness  that  the 
Jesuits,  in  their  manifold  activities,  provide  windows  onto 
extremely  important  though  often  neglected  aspects  of 
Western  history.  And  because  the  network  of  the  Society's 
institutions  is  international,  these  are  windows  onto  the  rela- 
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;hip  of  the  West  to  the  rest  of  the  globe.  This  has  result- 

1  a  tendency  to  move  the  Jesuits  as  a  topic  of  study  beyond 
confines  of  "church  history"  into  broader  perspectives, 
inadequacy  of  categories  like  Counter  Reformation  and 
lolic  Reform  traditionally  applied  to  the  Jesuits  has  there- 
iecome  increasingly  apparent  and  has  made  the  Jesuits 

2  intriguing  to  scholars. 

Third,  scholars  are  asking  new  questions.  Instead  of  "How 
;  the  Jesuits  agents  of  the  Counter  Reformation"  (still  not 

3  question),  they  are  asking  "What  were  the  Jesuits  like?" 
;  question  further  moves  the  Jesuits  out  of  the  sometimes 
categories  in  which  they  were  once  confined. 
Questions  like  that  have  thrown  wide  the  gates  onto  areas 
le  Jesuit  enterprise  of  which  some  of  us  were  aware  but 
it  which  we  knew  precious  little.  We  knew  Jesuits  were 
fit-after  teachers,  esteemed  theologians,  guides  for  a 

devout  life,  tireless  missionaries  and, 
of  course,  defenders  of  the  Catholic 
faith.  It  was  along  these  lines  that 
scholarship  (favorable  and  unfavor- 
able) tended  to  move.  What  a  change 
today!  Transcending  the  specter  of 
the  "Galileo  case,"  scholarship  on  the 
j-  T^g|yj£  Jesuits'  relationship  to  the  sciences 
J  and  mathematics,  for  instance,  is 

[£V  pouring  from  the  presses,  most  of  it 

^  favorable.  Exciting  articles  and  books 

keep  appearing  on  the  Jesuits  and  the 
ter,  the  Jesuits  and  dance,  the  Jesuits  as  poets,  the  Jesuits 
itrons  of  Rubens  and  Bernini,  the  Jesuits  as  impresarios 
ivic  celebrations,  the  Jesuits  as  managers  of  great  estates, 
esuits  and  women.  Those  are  just  samples.  Whereas  10 
>  ago  not  a  single  CD  of  Jesuit  music  was  on  the  market, 
y  there  are  a  number. 

unally,  a  shift  has  taken  place  from  an  almost  exclusively 
>pean  perspective  to  a  multicultural  approach,  "iylission 
»ry"  was  practically  an  airtight  category,  isolated  from  the 
der  picture  and  segregated  from  it.  Post-colonialism  is 
finally  bearing  fruit  in  scholarship  on  the  Jesuits,  just  as 
uodernism  is  making  us  more  appreciative  of  the  differ- 
vays  Jesuits  interacted  with  cultures  formerly  considered 
c.  Scholarship  on  the  Jesuit  experiment  in  China,  for 
lple,  has  become  a  booming  industry,  whose  areas  of 
/  include  the  impact  of  Europe  on  the  experiment,  of  the 
riment  on  Europe,  of  the  Jesuits  on  China  and,  perhaps 
most  interesting,  of  China  on  the  Jesuits. 

the  upshot  of  this  revolution  is  that  the  Jesuits  of  the  old 
Society  (that  is,  before  the  suppression  of  the  order  in  1773) 
are  emerging  with  a  new  profile.  We  still  see  them,  of  course, 
as  religious  figures  for  whom  their  religious  commitment 
remained  fundamental.  But  they  were  something  more.  They 
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solid  and  easily  accessible  base  for  scholars.  Meanwhile  other 
Jesuits,  especially  in  Spain,  France  and  Italy,  began  approach- 
ing the  history  of  their  order  and  its  spirituality  with  a  new 
critical  acumen.  Ignacio  Iparraguirre,  Joseph  de  Guibert, 
Michel  de  Certeau,  Mario  Scaduto — these  are  just  a  few  of  the 
notable  names.  In  North  America,  George  Ganss,  William  V 
Bangert,  Robert  Bireley,  John  Witek  and  John  Patrick 
Donnelly,  among  others,  moved  the  enterprise  along  in  sig- 
nificant ways.  But  nobody  anticipated  that  from  this  founda- 
tion would  erupt  what  we  are  currendy  experiencing. 

what  is  happening?  First  of  all,  the  number  of  scholars  publish- 
ing on  the  history  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  has  expanded  almost 
exponentially.  Books — good  books — are  rolling  off  the  press- 
es, with  France,  Italy  and  North  America  leading  the  pack. 
The  Institute  of  Jesuit  Sources  in  St.  Louis,  under  John 
Padberg's  direction,  continues  to  pub- 
lish fine  translations  of  important 
texts,  but  now  the  most  prestigious 
university  presses — Princeton, 
Harvard,  Stanford  and  Toronto,  for 
example — also  publish  on  Jesuit  histo- 
ry, a  venture  almost  unheard  of  before. 
When  I  was  in  Italy  two  years  ago, 
four  different  scholarly  conferences 
were  being  held  on  the  Society,  none 
of  them  sponsored  by  the  Italian 
Jesuits.  Germany,  Spain  and  parts  of 
Spanish  America  are  beginning  to  show  signs  of  a  great  awak- 
ening. The  Jesuits  are  in  vogue. 

Second,  the  status  of  scholars  has  changed  radically.  Until 
a  few  years  ago,  Jesuits  wrote  about  the  Jesuits,  widi  all  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  that  in-house  scholarship 
entails.  Today  the  vast  majority  of  those  writing  about  the 
Society  are  not  Jesuits.  Indeed  many,  or  maybe  most,  of  them 
are  not  Roman  Catholics  or  even  Christians.  Yet  departing 
from  the  anti-Jesuit  polemic  that  traditionally  marked  writing 
on  the  Society  by  non-Jesuits,  these  scholars  tend  to  be  fair- 
minded  and  even  appreciative,  willing  to  give  the  Jesuits  at 
least  an  even  break.  This  does  not  mean,  I  am  sure,  that  we  are 
entering  a  golden  age  when  old  legends  and  prejudices  will 
once  and  for  all  be  laid  to  rest,  but  there  is  no  denying  the  new 
openness.  I  am  speaking,  of  course,  about  serious  history,  not 
the  sometimes  vicious  drivel  about  the  Jesuits  (some  of  it  writ- 
ten by  Jesuits  themselves  or  former  Jesuits)  to  be  found  in 
abundance  on  the  Internet  and  in  bookstores. 

The  reasons  for  this  change  are  difficult  to  pinpoint. 
Surely  one  factor  has  been  a  growing  awareness  that  the 
Jesuits,  in  their  manifold  activities,  provide  windows  onto 
extremely  important  though  often  neglected  aspects  of 
Western  history.  And  because  the  network  of  the  Society's 
institutions  is  international,  these  are  windows  onto  the  rela- 


tionship of  the  West  to  the  rest  of  the  globe.  This  has  result- 
ed in  a  tendency  to  move  the  Jesuits  as  a  topic  of  study  beyond 
the  confines  of  "church  history"  into  broader  perspectives. 
The  inadequacy  of  categories  like  Counter  Reformation  and 
Catholic  Reform  traditionally  applied  to  the  Jesuits  has  there- 
by become  increasingly  apparent  and  has  made  the  Jesuits 
more  intriguing  to  scholars. 

Third,  scholars  are  asking  new  questions.  Instead  of  "How 
were  the  Jesuits  agents  of  the  Counter  Reformation"  (still  not 
a  bad  question),  they  are  asking  "What  were  the  Jesuits  like?" 
This  question  further  moves  the  Jesuits  out  of  the  sometimes 
stale  categories  in  which  they  were  once  confined. 

Questions  like  that  have  thrown  wide  the  gates  onto  areas 
of  the  Jesuit  enterprise  of  which  some  of  us  were  aware  but 
about  which  we  knew  precious  little.  We  knew  Jesuits  were 
sought-after  teachers,  esteemed  theologians,  guides  for  a 

devout  life,  tireless  missionaries  and, 
of  course,  defenders  of  the  Catholic 
faith.  It  was  along  these  lines  that 
scholarship  (favorable  and  unfavor- 
able) tended  to  move.  What  a  change 
today!  Transcending  the  specter  of 
the  "Galileo  case,"  scholarship  on  the 
Jesuits'  relationship  to  the  sciences 
and  mathematics,  for  instance,  is 
pouring  from  the  presses,  most  of  it 
favorable.  Exciting  articles  and  books 
keep  appealing  on  the  Jesuits  and  the 
theater,  the  Jesuits  and  dance,  the  Jesuits  as  poets,  the  Jesuits 
as  patrons  of  Rubens  and  Bernini,  the  Jesuits  as  impresarios 
for  civic  celebrations,  the  Jesuits  as  managers  of  great  estates, 
die  Jesuits  and  women.  Those  are  just  samples.  Whereas  10 
years  ago  not  a  single  CD  of  Jesuit  music  was  on  the  market, 
today  there  are  a  number. 

Finally,  a  shift  has  taken  place  from  an  almost  exclusively 
European  perspective  to  a  multicultural  approach.  "Mission 
history"  was  practically  an  airtight  category,  isolated  from  the 
broader  picture  and  segregated  from  it.  Post-colonialism  is 
thus  finally  bearing  fruit  in  scholarship  on  the  Jesuits,  just  as 
postmodernism  is  making  us  more  appreciative  of  the  differ- 
ent ways  Jesuits  interacted  with  cultures  formerly  considered 
exotic.  Scholarship  on  the  Jesuit  experiment  in  China,  for 
example,  has  become  a  booming  industry,  whose  areas  of 
study  include  the  impact  of  Europe  on  the  experiment,  of  the 
experiment  on  Europe,  of  the  Jesuits  on  China  and,  perhaps 
most  interesting,  of  China  on  the  Jesuits. 

the  upshot  of  this  REVOLUTION  is  that  the  Jesuits  of  the  old 
Society  (that  is,  before  the  suppression  of  the  order  in  1773) 
are  emerging  with  a  new  profile.  We  still  see  them,  of  course, 
as  religious  figures  for  whom  their  religious  commitment 
remained  fundamental.  But  they  were  something  more.  They 
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were  "learned  clerics,"  like  many  others  of  their  day,  but  their 
learning  was  somehow  broader,  their  enterprise  less  tradi- 
tionally clerical.  They  had  a  systemic  commitment  to  culture 
diat  was  more  expansive  than  that  of  any  other  cohesive  reli- 
gious group,  Catholic  or  Protestant.  I  would  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that  integrated  into  their  pastoral,  ecclesial  and  religious 
mission  was  a  cultural  and  civic  mission.  That  latter  mission 
was  never  articulated  in  their  normative  documents,  which  is 
one  reason  why  it  has  never  been  systematically  addressed, 
but  it  is  not  for  that  reason  less  important.  That  mission,  I 
propose,  has  implications  for  Jesuit  spirituality  and  how  we 
study  it. 

The  original  10  companions  founded  the  order  in  1540  as 
essentially  a  band  of  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  ready  to  be  sent 
anywhere  in  die  world.  That  definition  was  modified  later  to 
include  "defense  of  the  faith,"  as  in  1550  the  bull  of  Pope 
Julius  HI  expressed  it — that  is,  the  order  became  more  self- 
consciously an  agent  to  counter  the  Reformation.  These  self- 
definitions  were  explicit  and  done  with  full  awareness. 

But  another  self-definition  was  already  in  the  making 
when  the  Jesuits  began  to  operate  schools,  a  decision  that 
changed  almost  every  aspect  of  their  life  and  work,  though 
they  took  little  account  of  it  explicitly.  They  acquired  huge 
properties,  for  instance,  and  engaged  in  sometimes  frantic 
fundraising  to  keep  their  academic  institutions  afloat. 

But  perhaps  most  fundamentally,  they  engaged  in  a  rela- 
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tionship  with  culture  that  was  new  for  clerics.  They  spent 
many  more  hours  in  the  classroom  than  in  the  sacristy. 
Furthermore,  in  those  classrooms  they  were  not  teaching 
clerics,  nor  were  they  for  the  most  part  teaching  the  tradi- 
tional clerical  subjects  of  "philosophy"  and  theology.  They 
were  teaching  poetry,  history,  oratory,  drama  and  other  works 
of  literature. 

They  taught  this  program  not  as  a  preparation  for  theol- 
ogy, the  traditional  clerical  rationale  for  such  study,  but  as  a 
program  complete  in  itself  that  would  provide  laymen  with 
the  learning  and  skills  they  needed  to  be  successful  in  this 
world.  Aside  from  a  few  hours  of  catechism  per  week,  the 
Jesuit  "colleges,"  roughly  the  equivalent  of  our  high  schools, 
taught  no  "religion."  Yet,  according  to  the  philosophy  of  edu- 
cation to  which  the  Jesuits  subscribed,  the  most  basic  purpose 
of  the  schools  was  to  instill  the  virtue  of  pietas — that  is,  to  help 
the  students  develop  into  upright  Christians  with  a  commit- 
ment to  the  common  good.  As  Juan  Alfonso  de  Polanco, 
Ignatius 's  secretary,  put  it  in  1551:  "Those  who  are  now  only 
students  will  grow  up  to  be  pastors,  civic  officials,  administra- 
tors of  justice,  and  will  fill  other  important  posts  to  every- 
body's profit  and  advantage." 

How  was  this  goal  to  be  accomplished?  It  was  accom- 
plished in  part  by  what  we  would  call  extracurriculars — 
school  plays,  sports,  production  of  religious  spectacles. 
Activities  like  these  helped  lead  Jesuits  into  new  and  impor- 
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tant  relationships  to  music,  dance  and  art.  But  the  classroom 
was  as  always  the  center  of  the  school,  and  there  the  pagans 
reigned.  Demosthenes,  Sophocles,  Livy,  Virgil  and  their 
beloved  Cicero — these  were  the  authors  at  the  center  of  the 
curriculum.  The  Jesuits  taught  these  authors  not  simply  as 
models  of  eloquence  but  as  thinkers  with  ethical  and  spiritu- 
al relevance.  They  believed  these  texts  embodied  a  philoso- 
phy of  upright  living  especially  appropriate  for  young  laymen 
headed  for  leadership  roles. 

The  upright  living  that  the  texts  held  forth  as  an  ideal  had 
a  strong  civic  orientation,  especially  notable  in  Cicero.  The 
virtuous  person  was  virtuous  especially  by  contributing  to  the 
common  good,  which  was  not  something  abstract  but  the 
moral  and  cultural  good  of  the  city  in  which  the  person  lived. 
This  orientation  in  fact  corresponded  to  the  reality  of  the 
Jesuit  schools,  which  were  founded,  as  Polanco  implied,  to 
perform  a  civic  function.  They  were  usually  established  at  the 
request  of  the  city,  in  some  form  or  other  paid  for  by  the  city 
and  established  to  serve  the  families  of  the  city,  which,  as 
recent  scholarship  has  shown,  entailed  listening  to  the  expec- 
tations of  those  families  and  trying  to  meet  them.  We  can  call 
them  confessional  schools,  but  we  perhaps  do  better  to  call 
them  civic  institutions. 

But  they  were  also  cultural  institutions.  How  otherwise 
can  we  explain  their  promotion  of  six  or  seven  choirs  and  a 
corresponding  number  of  musicians  at  purely  academic  func- 
tions in  some  of  their  colleges?  Is  it  not  easier  to  see  ballet  at 
the  Jesuit  college  in  Paris,  which  King  Louis  XIV  sometimes 
attended,  as  more  a  cultural  function  than  a  religious  one? 
Why  is  it  that  most  books  produced  at  that  time  on  the  his- 
tory and  theory  of  dance  were  by  Jesuits?  The  plays  produced 
at  the  Jesuit  schools  drew  large  audiences  from  the  local  pop- 
ulation; and  in  an  era  before  there  were  public  libraries,  the 
often  magnificent  libraries  of  the  Jesuit  schools  sometimes 
performed  precisely  that  function.  True,  all  this  was  done 
under  a  religious  aegis,  but  with  religion  integrated  into  cul- 
ture and  not  standing  apart  from  it. 

what  does  this  have  to  do  with  Jesuit  spirituality?  I  find  it 
hard  to  believe  that  this  cultural  aspect  of  the  Jesuits'  lives 
did  not  have  an  impact  on  the  way  they  thought,  felt  and 
viewed  their  vocation,  even  though  they  may  not  have 
been  able  clearly  to  articulate  it.  Most  Jesuits  taught  the 
classical  texts  (almost  no  matter  where  they  were  in  the 
world)  for  at  least  a  few  years  of  their  lives,  sometimes  for 
their  whole  lives.  They  knew  their  Cicero  better  than  they 
knew  their  Bible.  Most  of  them,  even  when  engaged  in 
other  ministries,  lived  in  the  school  communities  and  from 
there  often  helped  orchestrate  great  civic  celebrations  that 
entailed  music,  dance,  poetry,  plays  and  elaborate  parades. 
Did  this  not  get  into  their  souls? 

Usually,  when  we  study  spirituality,  we  turn  to  "spiri- 


tual" texts — writings  about  prayer,  union  with  God,  devo- 
tions and  similar  matters.  To  study  Jesuit  spirituality  we  go 
to  the  Spiritual  Exercises,  to  Ignatius'  so-called  autobiogra- 
phy, and  to  his  other  writings.  Then  we  might  go  to  the 
writings  of  other  "great  masters  of  the  spiritual  life."  Well 
and  good,  but  does  not  this  method  need  to  be  expanded? 
What  about  taking  into  account  also  what  the  recent 
scholarship  is  making  so  vivid  for  us?  Do  we  not  need  to 
add,  for  instance,  a  civic  and  cultural  dimension  to  Jesuit 
spirituality? 

Part  IX  of  the  Jesuit  Constitutions,  composed  principal- 
ly by  St.  Ignatius,  lists  virtues  that  the  superior  general  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus  should  possess,  which  is  really  a  pro- 
file of  the  ideal  Jesuit.  These  are  the  virtues,  the  text 
implies,  that  every  Jesuit  should  strive  for  and  that  are  thus 
constitutive  elements  of  Jesuit  spirituality.  Among  the 
virtues  is  "magnanimity  and  fortitude  of  soul."  The  para- 
graph about  these  virtues  that  Ignatius  wrote  turns  out  to 
be  a  loose  paraphrase  of  a  passage  by  Cicero  ("On  Duty," 
De  Officiis,  1.20.66).  I  know  of  no  similar  phenomenon  in 
the  foundational  documents  of  any  other  religious  group, 
and  I  find  it  congruous  with  what  I  have  been  saying.  Even 
if  you  do  not  agree  with  me  about  the  congruity,  you 
might  at  least  find  it  is  interesting  that  in  describing  an 
important  aspect  of  Jesuit  spirituality,  Ignatius  had 
recourse  not  to  the  Bible  but  to  Cicero. 
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A  New  School  Comes  to 
Spanish  Harlem 


BY  GEORGE  M.  ANDERSON 


THEY  CAME  FROM  ALL  OVER,  some  220 
parents  and  children,  and  waited  in  line 
for  up  to  three  hours  to  enter  the  cen- 
tury-old red  brick  building  in  East 
Harlem.  In  this  once  Italian  neighborhood,  they 
were  now  mostly  Hispanic  immigrants  from  all 
over  Central  and  Latin  America  and  the 
Carribean.  What  the  parents  sought  in  this  hulk- 
ing building  was  the  fulfillment  of  a  dream:  a  new 
kind  of  Catholic  high  school  that  would  shepherd 
their  children  into  college  for  an  affordable 
tuition. 

The  new  undertaking — Cristo  Rey  New  York 
High  School  (Spanish  for  Christ  the  King) — intends  to  per- 
form this  feat  through  a  unique  program  that  enables  its 
students  to  prepare  for  college  while  paying  off  most  of 
their  tuition  by  working  at  various  outside  jobs  during 
school  hours.  This  involves  both  cracking  the  books  hard 
and  spending  a  full  day  each  week  in  the  business  commu- 
nity. The  aim  is  to  get  each  student  accepted  into  a  college 
by  the  end  of  senior  year — a  remarkable  goal  for  the  chil- 
dren of  recent  immigrants,  who  are  often  struggling  just  to 
survive. 

During  this  open  house,  I  circulated  with  the  parents 
and  potential  scholar-workers  through  the  freshly  painted 
classrooms  and  hallways,  as  faculty  members  and  several 
currendy  enrolled  students  described  the  school's  daily  life 
and  goals — and  the  challenges  faced  by  the  new  endeavor. 
Many  parents  told  me  that  although  they  had  wanted  their 
children  to  study  in  a  Catholic  setting,  they  had  almost 
given  up  hope  because  of  the  prohibitive  costs.  Cristo  Rey 
presents  an  unrivaled  opportunity — but  one  that  will 
require  strong  determination  on  all  sides. 

A  major  reason  for  this,  says  William  Ford,  the  school's 
principal,  is  that  many  of  the  potential  students  come  from 
schools  that  have  not  provided  them  with  the  tools  neces- 
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sary  for  a  college- 
preparatory  level  of 
education.  "We're  in  a 
race,"  Mr.  Ford  told 
me,  "because  we're 
behind  the  ones 
whose  elementary  and 
middle  schools  pre- 
pared them  well.  And 
we  have  to  run  faster 
just  to  catch  up  with 
them."  He  has  spent 
time  in  El  Salvador 
and  speaks  fluent 
Spanish — a  vital  asset 
in  a  school  that  requires  a  knowledge  of  Spanish  for  all  its 
students. 

The  idea  of  a  high-quality  prep  school  for  inner-city 
students  originally  surfaced  among  Jesuits  in  Chicago  over 
a  decade  ago,  but  the  apparent  impossibility  of  paying  for  it 
threatened  to  end  the  dream  even  before  it  got  underway. 
Then  someone  came  up  with  the  idea  of  arranging  jobs  for 
the  students,  who  would  then  be  able  to  cover  most  of  their 
own  tuition  costs.  And  so,  in  1996  the  first  Cristo  Rey  Jesuit 
High  School  opened  its  doors.  There  are  now  11  Cristo 
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Rey  schools,  though  not  all  have  the  words  "Cristo  Rey"  in 
their  names.  In  Austin,  Tex.,  for  example,  there  is  Juan 
Diego  Catholic  High  School,  and  Los  Angeles  has  Verbum 
Dei  High  School.  But  all  operate 
according  to  this  work-study  principle. 
In  New  York  four  students  share  a  sin- 
gle entry-level  job  at  one  of  die  partic- 
ipating institutions.  As  to  the  difficulty 
of  combining  work  with  a  demanding 
academic  curriculum,  Mr.  Ford  noted 
that  teachers  at  the  first  school  in 
Chicago  soon  realized  that  "a  lot  of 
learning  was  taking  place  not  just  in 
the  classroom,  but  also  in  the  work- 
place." In  addition,  he  added,  the 
work-study  combination  "gave  the 
students  a  boost  to  their  dignity." 
With  the  students'  salaries  covering  75 
percent  of  each  one's  tuition,  about 
$2,000  of  tuition  remains  for  the  fam- 
ilies to  cover.  Scholarships  are  avail- 
able for  those  who  cannot  manage 
this. 

Among  the  more  unusual  work- 
place assignments  is  the  office  of  the  New  York  State 
Capital  Defender,  which  provides  legal  representation  for 
people  who  face  the  death  penalty.  "Since  the  four  students 


assigned  there  began  working,"  Mr.  Ford  says,  "the  time 
sheets  coming  back  to  us  have  been  filled  with  glowing- 
commendations."  In  the  first  contacts  with  the  25  sponsor- 
ing institutions,  he  reports,  there  was 
"a  certain  healthy  skepticism,  espe- 
cially when  we  got  to  the  tricky  part 
about  the  incoming  students  being 
only  14  years  old."  What  usually  con- 
vinced the  prospective  employers, 
however,  is  the  99  percent  attendance 
rate  and  the  99  percent  on-time 
arrival  rate  that  has  been  typical  in  all 
the  schools  in  what  is  now  known  as 
the  Cristo  Rey  Network.  "We  guaran- 
tee that  same  high  level  of  attendance 
and  punctuality  here,"  he  said,  "and 
even  the  company  representatives 
admit  that  almost  no  one  in  their  own 
ranks  can  claim  such  a  record." 

Eight  additional  groups  are  now 
exploring  the  possibility  of  opening  a 


Cristo  Rey  teachers  Dawn  Hurley,  Pablo  Elizaga 
and  Luis  Duany. 


school,  either  through  a  religious 
congregation  or  through  a  diocese. 
Although  the  Cristo  Rey  concept 
originated  with  the  Jesuits  in  Chicago,  the  Society  of  Jesus 
is  just  one  of  the  endorsing  groups  nationwide.  In  New 
York  City  the  Holy  Child  Sisters  and  the  De  La  Salle 
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by  the  fair-minded  and  gracious  spirit  in  which  he  offers  them." 
—J.  Philip  Wogaman,  Wesley  Theological  Seminary 

ISBN  1-58901-042-6,  hardcover,  $26.95 
Moral  Traditions  series 

Modern  Catholic 
Social  Teaching 

Commentaries  and  interpretations 

KENNETH  R.  HIMES,  EDITOR 

LISA  SOWLE  CAHILL,  CHARLES  E.  CURRAN,  DAVID 
HOLLENBACH.  AND  THOMAS  SHANNON,  ASSOCIATE 
EDITORS 

"This  invaluable  volume  assembles  the  most  respected  experts  in 

Catholic  social  ethics  Not  only  does  it  treat  the  full  range  of 

topics  one  might  anticipate,  but  it  goes  beyond  the  expected  to  offer 
original  and  creative  insights  regarding  a  venerable  tradition  of 
reflection  upon  life  in  society." — Thomas  Massaro,  S.J.,  Weston 
Jesuit  School  of  Theology 

ISBN  1-58901-053-1,  paperback,  $39.95 
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c/o  Hopkins  Fulfillment  Service  P.O.  Box  50370 
Baltimore  Maryland  2121 1-4370 

1.800.537.5487  or  410.516.6965  FAX:  410.516.6998 
www.press.georgetown.edu 


Christian  Brothers  are  also  involved. 

Jeffrey  Thielman,  the  network's  vice-president  for 
development  and  new  initiatives,  explained  the  funding.  If 
a  feasibility  study  proves  positive,  two  foundations  will 
give  between  one  and  1.2  million  dollars  in  start-up 
funds — seed  money  that  is  critical  in  hiring  key  personnel. 
The  two  are  the  Cassin  Foundation  and  the  Bill  and 
Melinda  Gates  Foundation.  Not  all  feasibility  studies  have 
led  to  positive  outcomes,  however.  One  group  that  want- 
ed its  projected  school  to  serve  both  low-income  and  mid- 
dle-class students  was  turned  down,  because  a  key  concept 
of  the  Cristo  Rey  schools  is  that  they  serve  the  economi- 
cally disadvantaged.  "The  goal  is  to  make  a  private 
Catholic  college  preparatory  education  accessible  to  peo- 
ple who  otherwise  wouldn't  have  dreamed  of  that,"  Mr. 
Thielman  pointed  out.  "It  is  a  requirement  that  our 
schools  serve  the  economically  disadvantaged,  and  it's  crit- 
ical that  we  not  vary  from  that  requirement."  Family 
income  data  for  all  the  schools  now  in  operation  suggests 
that  families  of  students  in  the  New  York  school  have  the 
lowest  incomes  of  all. 

The  East  Harlem  school  looks  out  across  a  typical 
inner-city  backyard,  near  a  maze  of  railroad  tracks  that 
surge  upward  from  Grand  Central  Terminal.  The  shrill 
whistles  of  passing  Metro  North  trains  can  be  clearly  heard 
as  they  speed  away  from  the  city.  That  sound  might  serve  as 
a  metaphor  for  Cristo  Rey  students  as  they  hurry  toward  a 
goal — one  previously  out  of  reach,  but  now  within  their 
grasp.  That  was  the  impression  given  by  a  student  named 
Alicia,  who  spoke  with  me  during  the  lunch  hour.  Working 
in  a  law  office,  Alicia  has  her  sights  set  on  becoming  an 
attorney  herself,  and  eventually  a  judge.  "I  want  to  make  it 
to  the  top,"  she  said.  Whether  or  not  she  realizes  that  ambi- 
tion, her  cheerfully  resolute  manner  exemplifies  one  of  the 
main  criteria  for  acceptance  at  Cristo  Rey:  an  attitude  of 
determination,  be  it  at  work  or  in  the  classroom.  0 


Left  to  right:  Ana  Solano,  Cecilia  Ortega,  Jose  Rodriguez  and  Ruth 
Zuniga  with  their  teacher,  Richard  Pilard. 
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Whether  you're  involved  in  ministry  or  are  seeking  to 
expand  your  knowledge  of  religion,  St.  John's  Department 
of  Theology  and  Religious  Studies  has  a  variety  of  dynamic 
programs  to  suit  your  theological  interests  taught  by  an 
internationally  recognized  faculty.  Financial  aid,  tuition 
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and  Pastoral  Ministry 

Master  of  Divinity 

Professional  theological  preparation  for  pastoral  ministry 
Certificate  Programs 

Shorter  term  study,  tailored  to  specific  needs  and  interests 

For  further  information  contact: 

Dr.  Pamela  Kirk-Rappaport 

Department  of  Theology  and  Religious  Studies 

St.  John's  University 

8000  Utopia  Parkway 

Queens,  NY  11439 
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Modern  Catholic 
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Commentaries  and  Interpretations 

Kenneth  R.  Hi'mes,  Editor,  Lisa  Sowle  Cahill,  Charles  E.  Curran, 
David  Hollenbach,  and  Thomas  Shannon,  Associate  Editors 

"This  volume  represents  a  monumental  achievement  ...  a  comprehensive 
treatment  of  Catholic  social  teaching  from  an  American  perspective.  To  describe 
this  volume,  I  would  eagerly  apply  the  label  'definitive'  if  I  were  not  so  sure  that 
the  authors  would  dismiss  this  adjective  as  inappropriate  for  a  commentary  on  a 
living,  growing  tradition  of  thought." 

— Thomas  Massaro,  S.J.,  Weston  Jesuit  School  of  Theology 
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The  Persecution  of 
the  Jews  in  Europe, 
1933-1945 

Gerhard  Schoenberner 
Foreword  by  Michael  Berenbaum 

The  classic  work  of  history  and 
memory  has  been  completely 
redesigned,  expanded,  revised,  and 
updated  with  never  before  seen  photographs  and  other  materials. 

"Since  the  defeat  of  Nazism  we  have  seen  many  books  on  this 
subject,  yet  there  are  few  that  could  be  compared  to  this  one  .  .  .  An 
exceptional  work."  — Le  Monde 

"As  the  history  that  is  presented  so  compellingly  in  this  volume 
recedes  farther  into  the  past,  it  is  more  important  than  ever  that  we 
find  ways  for  young  people  to  confront  its  teachings  and  its  lessons 
for  democratic  citizenship  in  the  21st  century." 

— Margot  Stern  Strom,  Executive  Director, 
Facing  History  and  Ourselves 

Fordham  University  Press  •  ISBN:  0-8232-2390-6  I  hardcover  I  $35.00 
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The  Nazi  Who 
Saved  Jews 

Michael  Good 

"Against  the  background  of  the 
Holocaust  which  has  robbed  so 
many  of  their  faith,  here  is  a  story 
to  restore  one's  faith." 
Rabbi  Harold  Kushner,  author  of  When  Bad 
Things  Happen  to  Good  People 


"This  is  a  riveting  book,  written  as  an  involved  detective  story, 
and  an  exemplary  tale  of  unassuming  human  courage.  As  in 
Schindler's  List,  the  enigmatic  figure  of  the  German  officer 
stands  out  in  his  pragmatic  humanity." 

— Benjamin  Harshav,  Yale  University 

Fordham  University  Press  •  ISBN:  0-8232-2440-6  I  hardcover  I  $27.95 
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RICHARD  R0HR 

Adam's  Return 

The  Five  Promises  of  Male  Initiation 

Richard  Rohr  has  discovered  that 
initiation  rites  have  been  a  part 
of  every  culture  for  thousands 
of  years.  In  this  comprehensive 
book  on  male  initiation,  Rohr 
unearths  the  complexities  of  male 
spiritual  training  and  helps  us 
understand  the  importance  of 
male  initiation  rights  in  transforming 
our  lives. 

0-8245-2280-X   $1635"  $11. 87  paperback 

See  more  books  on  Leadership  on  page  6 
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PAULA  D'ARCY 

Sacred  Threshold 

Crossing  the  Inner  Barrier 
to  a  Deeper  Love 

Morrie  Schwartz,  of  Tuesdays 
with  Morrie,  invited  Paula  D'Arcy 
to  help  him  prepare  for  death 
and  a  deeper  understanding  of 
life.  D'Arcy  explores  their 
relationship,  and  several  other 
encounters,  in  this  intimate  book. 

0-8245-2278-8  $12.57  hardcover 


See  more  books  on  Women's  Interest  on  page  4 
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MARK  GAUVREAU  JUDGE 

God  and  Man  at 
Georgetown  Prep 

How  I  Became  a  Catholic  Despite 
20  Years  of  Catholic  Schooling 

Mark  Gauvreau  Judge,  one  of  the 
most  talented  writers  to  emerge  from 
GenX,  takes  us  through  a  hilarious, 
edgy,  take-no-prisoners  look  at  his 
experience  in  three  of  the  most 
prestigious  Catholic  schools  in  the 
U.S.  where  he  "learned  virtually 
nothing  about  Catholicism." 

0-8245-231 3-X  $13.27  paperback 
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Catholic  Q&A 

Answers  to  the  Most  Common 
Ones t ions  About  Catholicism 

Authoritative,  comprehensive, 
and  updated  information  on 
every  aspect  of  Catholic  belief  and 
life.  Fr.  Dietzen  writes  with  an 
engaging  and  warm  pastoral  style 
to  convey  the  joy  and  wisdom  of 
the  Catholic  faith. 
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HENRI  J.M.  NOUWEN 

Encounters 
with  Merton 

Spiritual  Reflections 

Before  Nouwen  became  a  bestselling 
spiritual  author  in  his  own  right,  he 
wrote  a  book  on  Thomas  Merton  and 
the  eternal  truths  of  the  spiritual  life. 
Long  overlooked,  the  book  is  now 
back  in  print,  wholly  re-edited. 

0-8245-2149-8  $10.47  paperback 


RICHARD  R0HR 

Everything  Belongs 

The  Gift  of  Contemplative  Prayer 

Richard  Rohr's  book,  one  of  the 
fastest-selling  books  in  Catholic 
spirituality  today,  offers  a  personal 
retreat  for  those  who  hunger  for  a 
deeper  prayer  life  but  don't  know 
what  contemplation  is.  Now  with 
reflection  guide. 

0-8245-1995-7  $1 1 .87  paperback 


RONALD  R0LHEISER 

The  Shattered 
Lantern 

Rediscovering  a  Felt  Presence  of  God 

The  Shattaed  Lantern,  prequel  to  The 
Holy  Longing,  has  quickly  become  one 
of  Crossroad's  best-selling  titles.  In  this 
pivotal  work,  Ronald  Rolheiser  shines 
new  light  on  the  contemplative  path 
of  Western  Christianity  and  offers  a 
dynamic  way  forward.  Crossroad  proud- 
ly offers  this  thoroughly  re-edited  and 
wholly  new  edition  of  the  book.  With 
attractive  layout  and  guide  for  reflection. 
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STRATFORD  CALDEC0TT 

The  Power 
Of  The  Ring 

The  Spiritual  Vision  Behind 
The  Lord  of  the  Rings 

The  Power  of  the  Ring  is  the  first 
book  to  show  how  Catholic  themes 
of  quest,  devotion,  and  forgiveness 
are,  as  Tolkien  said,  at  the  very  heart 
of  The  Lord  of  the  Rings  trilogy. 

0-8245-2277-X  $11.87  paperback 
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Catching  Up 
With  Jesus 

A  Gospel  Story  for  Our  Time 

In  this  sequel  to  Quantum  Theology, 
O'Murchu  offers  analysis,  imagina- 
tive dialogues,  and  poetry  that  invite 
us  to  experience  the  wonder  of  the 
Quantum  Christ. 

0-8245-2298-2  $13.97  paperback 

J.  KEITH  MILLER 

What  To  Do 
With  The  Rest 
of  Your  Life 

Awakening  and  Achieving  Your 
Unspoken  Dreams 

Multi-million  selling  Christian  writer 
J.  Keith  Miller  draws  from  the  expe- 
rience of  successful  men  and  women 
to  teach  us  techniques  for  success. 

0-8245-2320-2  $13.97  paperback 
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Filled  with  kind,  intuitive,  and  personal- 
ized direction,  Peter  Kalellis  offers  read- 
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worry  and  strife. 
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In  the  Name  of  Jesus 

Reflections  on  Christian  Leadership 

The  best  "first  book"  for  any  course 
on  adult  leadership  and  faith  formation. 
Nouwen  shows  that  the  essence  of 
true  Christian  leadership  lies  in 
forgiveness  and  a  willingness  to  let 
go  of  power.  A  national  bestseller  for 
over  a  decade,  now  with  study  guide. 
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The  Spiritual  Odyssey  of  a 
Man  of  Science 

Discovering  that  fame  and  success 
aren't  enough,  the  co-inventor  of 
excimer  laser  technology  discovers 
the  true  nature  of  science,  and  a 
spirituality  that  gives  meaning 
to  our  lives. 
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One  of  the  most  important  books  in 
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story  of  prejudice  against  Catholics  and 
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Wisdom  of  Ignatius  of  Loyola 

Brackley  takes  us  through  the  famous 
Ignatian  exercises,  showing  that  they 
involve  not  only  private  religious  experi- 
ence but  also  a  social,  moral  dimension, 
including  the  care  for  others.  Includes  a 
foreword  from  a  woman  who  converted 
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in  understanding  better  the  logic  of 
authority  in  their  church..." 
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Flannery  O'Connor's 
Sacramental  Art 
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The  Catholic  fiction  writer  from  Georgia, 
Flannery  O'Connor  (1925-64),  once  vol- 
unteered that  it  would  be  50  years  before 
readers  understood  her  stories.  Half  a  cen- 
tury after  the  publication  of  her  first  novel, 
Wise  Blood  (1952),  and  the  inaugural  collec- 
tion of  her  short  stories,  A  Good  Man  Is 
Hard  To  Find  (1955),  interpreters  of 
O'Connor  gain  well-timed  momentum 
through  Susan  Srigley's  stimulating, 
cogent  analyses. 

Flannery  O'Connors  Sacramental  Art 
breaks  significant  new  ground,  exploring 
the  ethical  implications  of  O'Connor's 
sacramental  view  of  reality.  Srigley 
describes  her  task:  "to  approach  'ethics  as 
fiction.'"  Defining  Christ's  love  as  "love 
that  sei-ves  one's  neighbor,  a  love  for 
neighbor  that  equals  or  surpasses  love  of 
self,"  she  proposes  such  love  as  the  source 
of  O'Connor's  "ethic  of  responsibility." 
Her  analysis  suggests  how  O'Connor's 
attention  to  the  interiority  (ethos)  of  fic- 
tional characters  either  gives  rise  to 
responsible  action  or  exhibits  a  vacuous 
inertia. 

The  first  chapter  assesses  the  influence 
of  Jacques  Maritain  and  Thomas  Aquinas. 
Such  scrutiny  is  wisely  aimed,  because 
O'Connor  described  herself  as  a  "hillbilly 
Thomist."  Srigley  translates  challenging 
philosophical  and  aesthetic  principles  into 
lean,  illuminative  sentences.  A  Canadian 
who  teaches  religions  and  cultures  at 
Nipissing  University,  in  North  Bay, 
Ontario,  she  mines  Mari tain's  sense  of  "the 
habit  of  art,"  and  "the  work  of  the  intellect 
to  make  it  live"  as  key  to  understanding 
O'Connor's  metier. 

The  chapter  "Sacramental  Theology 
and  Incarnational  Art"  renders  a  Catholic 
understanding  of  the  intellect  as  integral  to 
the  soul's  movement  toward  mystery. 
Contemporary  Catholics  who  bemoan  the 


fundamentalism  of  catechisms  and  narrow 
moralizing  will  take  heart  from 
O'Connor's  caveat,  duly  noted  in  Flannery 
O'Connor's  Sacramental  Art:  "We  Catholics 
are  very  much  given  to  the  Instant  Answer. 
Fiction  doesn't  have  any."  No  wonder  she 
identified  the  great  Catholic  sin  as  "smug- 
ness." 

O'Connor  finds  the  compass  for  her 
fiction  writing  in  the  marriage  of  transcen- 
dental beauty,  the  beauty  that  God 
beholds,  with  aesthetic  beauty,  the  beauty 
perceived  through  the  human  senses.  In 
her  vision  of  reality,  the  horizon  of  the  vis- 
ible world  opens  to  the  invisible  world. 
The  physical  unites  with  the  spiritual,  chal- 
lenging the  dominant  culture's  ignorance 
of  spiritual  reality.  (Srigley  seems  unaware 
of  O'Connor's  debt  to  William  F.  Lynch, 
S.J.,  although  she  interweaves  references  to 
the  analogical  imagination  and  the  inter- 
penetration  of  finite  and  infinite.) 

Srigley  takes  issue  with  critics  who  rad- 
ically separate  O'Connor's  theological 
inquiry  from  her  fictional  landscapes  and 
characters.  She  demonstrates  how  the  two 
are  integrally  connected  in  the  religious 
artist's  imagination.  Individual  chapters  on 
O'Connor's  two  novels,  Wise  Blood  and  The 
Violent  Bear  It  Away  (1960)  and  the  short 
story  "Revelation,"  from  the  posthumous- 
ly published  collection  Everything  That 
Rises  Must  Converge  (1965),  offer  Srigley's 
interpretations  in  terms  of  an  "ethic  of 
responsibility." 

One  disappointment  I  have  about 
Flannery  O'Connor's  Sacramental  Art  is  that 
it  evaluates  so  few  short  stories  (her  forte) 
vis-a-vis  the  ethic  of  responsibility.  Her 
stories  were  frequendy  nominated  for  the 
O.  Henry  Award,  which  she  received 
numerous  times.  Granted  that 
"Revelation"  is  a  signature  O'Connor 
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work  (and  Srigley's  analysis  proves  insight- 
ful about  Ruby  Turpin's  "purgatorial 
vision"),  discussing  this  one  short  story 
only  alongside  two  novels  is  a  marked 
imbalance. 

A  substantive  concern  is  Srigley's 
interpretation  of  Hazel  Motes,  the  protag- 
onist of  Wise  Blood.  She  concludes  that 
Hazel's  self-blinding  "reveals  his  contin- 
ued misperceprion  of  spiritual  reality"  and 
that  his  atonement  by  ascetic  practices 
implies  a  return  to  his  family's  religious 
views.  Along  with  Richard  Giannone  and 
other  O'Connor  scholars,  I  perceive 
authentic  conversion  beyond  his  philo- 
sophical quest,  as  he  confronts  false  reli- 
gion and  its  surrogates  with  the  exclama- 
tion, "It  ain't  true."  O'Connor  insisted  that 
something  in  storytellers  and  their  listen- 
ers "demands  the  redemptive 
act... demands  that  what  falls  at  least  be 
offered  the  chance  to  be  restored" — as  well 
as  the  costly  grace  that  measures  "the  price 
of  restoration."  I  would  also  suggest  that 
Tarwater's  drowning-and-baptism  of 
Bishop  in  The  Violent  Bear  It  Away  is  a 
more  intentionally  ambivalent  action  than 
Srigley  seems  to  think.  If  the  novel  is  truly 
"a  minor  hymn  to  the  Eucharist"  as 
O'Connor  described  it  to  one  correspon- 
dent (a  quotation  Srigley  surprisingly 
omits),  then  the  form  of  words  for  the 
meaning  of  sacrament  bears  more  theolog- 
ical significance  than  she  allows. 

As  a  theologian  who  has  used  Flannery 
O'Connor's  fiction  in  teaching  undergrad- 
uates and  graduate  students  for  over  a 
decade,  I  applaud  Srigley's  approach  to 
"ethics  as  fiction"  and  look  forward  to 
more  of  her  provocative  and  intelligent 
interpretations  of  Flannery  O'Connor. 

George  Kilcourse 
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India  has  turned  into  something  like  the 
center  of  the  world.  Forever  touted  as 
"the  world's  largest  democracy,"  it  is  now 
about  to  become  the  world's  most  popu- 


lous country.  The  achievements  of  its  sci- 
entists, artists  and  writers,  many  of  them 
emigres,  are  astonishing.  The  thorough- 
ly modern  Indians,  computer  program- 
mers for  the  planet,  are  also  thoroughly 
traditional,  the  most  devout  and  reli- 
giously diverse  nation  on  earth — not  just 
Hindus,  Buddhists,  Jains  and  Parsis,  but 
Muslims  (140  million,  about  the  number 
of  Arabs  in  the  Middle  East)  and 
Catholics  (17  million,  about  four  times  as 
many  as  in  Ireland).  And  talk  about  prob- 
lems: interested  in  studying  ethnic  vio- 
lence, government  corruption,  oppres- 


sion of  women,  pollution  and  MDS — but 
not  hunger — on  an  overwhelming  scale? 
Go  to  India. 

If  you  do,  the  logical  place  to  disem- 
bark would  be  Bombay/Mumbai,  which 
is  the  subject  of  Suketu  Mehta's  sprawl- 
ing, obsessive,  splendidly  written  memoir 
of  a  tough-minded,  two-year  sentimental 
journey  back  to  the  city  where  he  was 
raised  (1969-77),  before  leaving  for  New 
York  and  a  career  as  a  fiction  writer,  jour- 
nalist and  academic.  Maximum  City  has 
been  heaped  with  critical  laurels  and  may 
well  prove  to  be  the  book  on  India  for  a 
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generation  or  so.  Considering  the  com- 
petition (V.  S.  Naipaul  and  Salman 
Rushdie,  among  others),  that  is  a  pretty 
auspicious  start. 

Mehta  was  horn  in  Calcutta,  in  1963. 
Six  years  later  his  family  (diamond-cut- 
ters by  profession)  moved  to  Bombay, 
which  he  loved  at  first  sight.  A  generation 
later,  having  spent  as  much  time  in 
Jackson  Heights,  N.Y.,  as  in  the  Dariya 
Mahal  neighborhood  of  Bombay — not  to 
mention  the  months  and  years  in 
London,  Paris  and  Iowa  City — the  ques- 
tion is:  can  you  go  home  again?  The 
answer  is  yes  and  no. 


No,  because  in  some  ways  the 
Bombay  Mehta  knew  has  been  destroyed 
by  the  fanatical  Hindu  party,  the  Shiv 
Sena,  which,  apart  from  silly  but  harm- 
less nationalistic  gestures  like  renaming 
India's  cities,  has  launched  a  series  of 
horrific,  murderous  attacks  against 
Muslims  and  raised  India  to  another  bad 
eminence  as  the  gang  warfare  capital  of 
the  world. 

But  Mehta  is  not  content  with  chron- 
icling this  crime  wave  from  a  safe  dis- 
tance. He  not  only  meets  the  evil  kingpin 
himself,  Bal  Thackeray;  he  befriends  a 
bunch  of  ruthless  killers.  Like  mafiosi 


preening  before  Mario  Puzo,  they  are 
only  too  glad  to  tell  Mehta,  who  goes 
nowhere  without  his  laptop,  what  it's  like 
to  burn  a  Muslim  alive  with  kerosene  (no 
problem). 

There  are  Muslim  hit  men  too;  but 
their  bosses  generally  have  to  call  in  their 
orders  by  cellphone  from  exile  in  Dubai 
or  Pakistan.  And  then  there  are  the  cops. 
Mehta  becomes  good  buddies  with  a  bril- 
liant, hard-nosed  police  inspector  he  calls 
Ajay  Lai — naming  real  names  could  easi- 
ly result  in  assassination.  With  a  freedom 
that  Dirty  Harry  would  envy,  they  tor- 
ture prisoners  and  their  relatives  and  exe- 
cute scores  of  bad  guys  on  both  sides  in 
ambushes  politely  known  as  "encoun- 
ters." 

While  levels  of  Hindu-Muslim  vio- 
lence have  ebbed  somewhat  since  the 
bloody  riots  of  1992-93,  the  gangs  have 
stretched  a  web  of  extortion  across  the 
entire  city.  The  Bombay  High  Court  has 
declared  that  payoffs  are  a  tax-deductible 
business  expense,  and  every  sphere  of 
public  life  has  been  invaded  by  the  gangs. 
Upper-class  wedding  invitations  often 
disguise  the  site  of  the  reception  to  throw 
uninvited  mobster  guests  off  the  track. 

There  is,  in  fact,  no  corner  of 
Bombay  too  scary  or  seedy  or  grungy  for 
Mehta  to  explore:  the  dance  bars,  the 
brothels,  the  slums,  the  latrines. 
(Readers  who  have  seen  a  lot  of  Air  India 
ads  may  be  disconcerted  to  learn  that  in 
this,  the  richest  city  in  the  country,  some 
5,000,000  people  are  forced  to  relieve 
themselves  every  day  without  even  the 
most  primitive  facilities.)  He  becomes 
deeply,  but  platonically,  intimate  with  a 
gorgeous  but  desperately  troubled  demi- 
mondaine  dancer  he  calls  Monalisa  and 
another  ravishing  performer,  Honey, 
who  upon  leaving  the  bar  is  transformed 
into  an  earnest  married  man  named 
Manoj.  In  the  longest  section,  which 
should  have  been  judiciously  pruned,  • 
Mehta  ventures  into  the  crazy  realm  of 
Bollywood  (India  leads  the  world  of  cin- 
ema too),  and  winds  up  co-authoring  a 
successful  movie,  "Mission  Kashmir." 
Any  resemblances  to  that  other  film  cap- 
ital, by  the  way,  are  purely  coincidental: 
here  glamour  and  profits  take  a  back  seat 
to  bizarre  mythmaking,  frenzied  reli- 
gious piety,  extortion — again — and 
scheming  with  censors. 

At  the  end  of  this  wild  saga,  Mehta 
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"goes  home"  to  the  United  States;  but  he 
has,  after  all,  found  what  he  was  looking 
for:  a  beautiful  (despite  the  squalor),  fan- 
tastically varied  (despite  the  hatreds), 
warm  (despite  the  fiendish  discomfort) 
human  nest;  a  still-standing  Tower  of 
Babel,  whose  inhabitants  communicate 
in  a  dizzy  mix  of  Hindi,  Marathi, 
Gujarati,  Urdu,  Tamil  and  a  unique 
brand  of  sometimes  cockeyed  English. 
In  an  Irani  (Zoroastrian)  restaurant, 
Mehta  comes  upon  signs  like  this  one 
over  a  washroom  sink:  "Do  not  write  let- 
ter/ Without  order  refreshment/  Do  not 
comb/  Hair  is  spoiling  floor/  Do  not 
make  mischiefs  in  cabin/  Our  waiter  is 
reporting/  Come  again/  All  are  welcome 
whatever  caste/  If  not  satisfied  tell  us/ 
Otherwise  tell  others/  God  is  great." 
Compared  with  India,  public  space  in  the 
United  States  is  a  monolingual, 
monochromatic,  monotonous  desert. 
No  doubt  simply  having  to  negotiate  this 
weird  welter  of  languages  and  cultures 
helps  to  make  so  many  Indians  so  smart. 
(Ask  any  American  high  school  teacher 
or  college  professor.) 

Ultimately  Maximum  City  is  clotted 
with  ironies  and  contradictions,  which 
are  precisely  what  make  it  work.  The 
murderer  and  small-time  slum  lord 
Sunlil  is  afraid  to  sleep  all  by  himself. 
The  crime  boss  Thackeray  officially  bans 
St.  Valentine's  Day.  As  Sanjay  Dutt,  a 
film  star,  gun  nut,  felon  (like  a  large 
minority  of  the  Indian  parliament)  and 
suspect  in  terrorist  bombings,  drives 
around  from  studio  to  studio  on  his  busy 
schedule,  "he  touches  his  eyes  and  lips 
and  prays  on  sight  of  each  temple  en 
route."  A  billionaire  Jain  family  are  so 
well  adjusted  that  they  decide  to 
renounce  everything,  split  up  for  good — 
the  father  heads  off  alone  with  his  two 
sons,  the  mother  with  her  only  daugh- 
ter— and  become  penniless,  head-shaven 
wandering  monks  called  diksharthis. 
Mehta  brings  his  son  Gautama  to  India 
so  he  can  grow  up  among  his  "own 
kind,"  but  in  the  end  Gautama  misses  his 
American  family  and  demands  to  be 
taken  home. 

The  book  is  an  absorbing  spectacle 
and  an  instant  classic.  Given  its  unusual 
structure,  it  might  turn  out  to  be,  like  Art 
Spiegelman's  Maus,  an  unmatchable  tour 
de  force.  But  Mehta  and  his  audience  can 
worry  about  that  later.      Peter  Heinegg 
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ministries  ranging  from  education  to  medicine.  Supported  by  a  community 
of  prayer,  Holy  Child  Sisters  turn  their  vision  for  a  better  world  into  reality. 


To  learn  more,  contact: 

Sr.  Jeanne  Marie  Hatch,  SHCJ 
610.626.1400,  jhatch@shcj.org 

Sr.  Sheila  McMff,  SHCJ 
626.345.1633,  smcniff@shcj.org 

www.shcj.org 
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'Original  Child 
Bomb9  and 
Other  Gems 

In  the  Dark  Before 
Dawn 

New  Selected  Poems  of  Thomas  Merton 

Edited  by  Lynn  R.  Szabo 

New  Directions.  25  lp  $16.95 
ISBN  0811216136 

This  volume  presumes  an  older  one  of 
Selected  Poems,  which  was  published  by 
New  Directions  in  1959  and  again  in 
1967,  in  an  enlarged  edition  with  an 
introduction  by  Mark  Van  Doren.  Van 
Doren  had  been  Thomas  Merton's  uni- 
versity professor  and  mentor  at 
Columbia.  It  was  he  who  put  Merton's 
early  poems  into  the  hands  of  James 
Laughlin,  the  founder  and  financial 
backer  of  New  Directions. 

Laughlin  considered  Merton's  early 
poetry  to  be  stylistically  tame,  but  he 
was  taken  with  Merton's  contemplative 


calling  and  found  him  the  easiest  of  his 
authors  to  work  with.  Laughlin  under- 
took to  submit  Merton's  poetry  to  a 
spectrum  of  journals,  and  then  oversaw 
its  publication  in  discrete  volumes. 
Eventually,  in  1977,  he  gathered  the 
corpus  in  The  Collected  Poems  of  Thomas 
Merton,  totaling  1,048  pages.  This  book 
is  still  the  standard;  but  it  is  so  massive 
that  we  need  a  judicious  selection,  like 
this  one  from  Lynn  Szabo. 

Szabo  has  drawn  widely  from  the 
furious  poetic  writing  of  Merton's  final 
years.  This  new  spectrum  of  poems 
helps  us  tap  into  the  complexity  and 
mystery  of  Thomas  Merton.  Readers  of 
Merton's  journals  will  be  aware  of  his 
shifting  attitude  to  all  sorts  of  things — 
being  an  American,  being  a  monk  at 
Gethsemani,  being  a  writer,  in  particu- 
lar a  poet.  Szabo  helps  us  here  by 
assembling  the  poems  in  eight  thematic 
sections,  so  as  to  display  the  multiple 
Mertons.  There  was  the  contemplative, 
drawn  to  the  silent  beauties  of 
Gethsemani  Abbey,  especially  at  night. 
There  was  the  stinging  and  at  times 
declamatory  social  critic,  the  admiring 
and  painstaking  translator,  the  avant 


garde  experimentalist  and,  toward  the 
end,  the  lovelorn  monk. 

The  Gethsemani  poems  of  the  early 
1940's  have  a  smooth  iambic  flow,  with 
long  parallel  lines  not  unlike  those  of 
the  psalms.  They  display  not  only 
Merton's  acute  powers  of  observation 
but  his  ebullience  of  simile  and 
metaphor.  In  "The  Reader,"  for  exam- 
ple, where  he  describes  himself  as  the 
lector  for  a  Trappist  community  meal, 
he  writes:  "The  monks  came  down  the 
cloister/  with  robes  as  voluble  as  water." 
This  is  a  quip  from  the  master  of  volu- 
bility! 

Merton  in  the  1940's  is  full  of  faith 
and  consolation.  The  expansive  poems 
of  this  era  could  have  used  some  prun- 
ing and  tightening,  but  gems  lie  among 
them,  such  as  "Elegy  for  a  Trappist," 
"Evening"  and  the  delightful  "A 
Practical  Program  for  Monks."  In  the 
1950's,  where  we  suddenly  come  upon 
"Solitary  Life,"  a  poem  about  Merton's 
hermitage  on  the  monastery  grounds: 
"And  I  worry  about  the  abbot/  coming 
up  here  to/  inspect/  and  finding/  a  copy 
of  Newsweek/  under  the  bed."  What  is 
this?  A  chastened,  "anti-poetic"  style 


Join  the  Sulpicians 

360  Years  of  Excellence 

An  Association  of  Diocesan  Priests 
Supporting,  Guiding,  Teaching  Priests  and  Future  Priests 


Our  mission  is  to  serve  God  and  the  Church  by  serving  priests 
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that  Merton  derived  from  his  reading  of 
the  moderns.  For  a  poem,  consider  "In 
Silence"  (1957):  "O  be  still,  while/  you 
are  still  alive,/  and  all  things  live  around 
you/  speaking  (I  do  not  hear)/  to  your 
own  being,/  speaking  by  the  Unknown/ 
that  is  in  you  and  in  themselves." 

Merton  becomes  more  daring  with 
syntax  and  punctuation  during  the 
1950's  and  begins  verging  into  poetic 
prose,  especially  in  poems  of  social 
protest.  "Original  Child  Bomb"  (1962), 
a  tight-lipped  narration  of  the  dropping 
of  the  atom  bomb,  is  unforgettable. 
"Chant  to  Be  Used  in  Procession 
Around  a  Site  With  Furnaces"  (1963), 
which  speaks  from  the  self-justifying 
viewpoint  of  a  death-camp  commander, 
rivals  it.  "Epitaph  for  a  Public  Servant" 
(1967)  is  the  pretended  self-defense  by 
Adolph  Eichmann  of  himself  as  a  hard 
and  dispassionate  worker.  All  the  cuts 
and  switches  and  the  unfinished  patches 
of  this  poem  typify  Merton's  final  peri- 
od. He  has  Eichmann  repeating: 
"Repentance  is  for  little  children." 

Classifieds 

Internship 

INTERNATIONAL  PRIEST  INTERNSHIP  (I.P.I.) 
welcomes  priests  from  outside  the  United  States 
into  die  life  and  ministry  of  the  church  in  this 
country.  Oblate  School  of  Theology  in  San 
Antonio,  Tex.,  offers  creative  response  to  the 
challenges  facing  international  priests  attempt- 
ing to  integrate  into  ministry  in  the  U.S.  I.P.I, 
combines  time  on  campus,  Internet  distance 
learning,  support  of  local  priests/mentors  and 
laity,  and  other  resources  while  the  internation- 
al priest  is  engaged  in  full-time  parish  ministry. 
Educational  components  include:  accent  reduc- 
tion, U.S.  English  pronunciation,  collaboration 
with  laity,  parish  and  personal  finances,  minis- 
tering in  the  cultural  context  of  a  U.S.  Catholic 
parish,  marriage  and  sacramental  programs.  For 
information:  Rev.  John  Kemper,  (210)  341  - 
1366,  or  www.ost.edu. 

Music 

BEST-SELLING  religious,  sacred,  contemporary 

and  classical  music  on  CD  at  www.america- 
magazine.org/Musicstore.cfm. 

Parish  Missions 

INSPIRING,  DYNAMIC  PREACHING.  Parish  mis- 
sions, faculty  in-service,  retreats  for  religious. 
Web  site:  www.sabbathretreats.org. 

Positions 

ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR,  Hispanic  Evangelization 
Institute,  Archdiocese  of  Philadelphia.  Master's 


Merton  is  at  his  most  elusive  in  The 
Geography  of  Lograire,  issued  in  1968, 
"that  bruising  year,"  as  David  Cooper, 
editor  of  Merton's  correspondence  with 
James  Laughlin,  rightly  calls  it.  Merton 
ruminates  here  on  his  wide  readings  in 
anthropology — about  the  Ghost  Dance 
of  Native  Americans,  about  the  Cargo 
cults  of  Melanesia,  about  the  festivals  of 
the  Mayans. 

Szabo  samples  Cables  to  the  Ace,  also 
from  1968,  the  year  of  Merton's  death. 
The  "cables"  are  prose  paragraphs  of  a 
gnomic  Zen  quality,  plus  tantalizing 
poems  that  I  have  just  begun  to  admire. 

In  1963  Merton  published  "Hagia 
Sophia,"  in  five  sections  to  match  the 
liturgical  hours.  The  prose  poem  speaks 
glowingly  of  Holy  Wisdom,  the  tender 
and  creative  feminine  spirit,  "life  con- 
sidered as  passive,  as  received,  as  given, 
as  taken,  as  inexhaustibly  renewed  by 
the  Gift  of  God."  Three  years  later,  on 
his  hospital  bed  recuperating  from  back 
trouble,  Merton  was  awakened  by  the 
soft  hand  of  a  student  nurse.  This 

degree  in  theology  or  related  field  required.  Assist 
director  in  the  design,  organization  and  imple- 
mentation of  formation  activities  in  English  and 
Spanish.  Send  resume  or  ask  for  more  informa- 
tion. Fax:  (215)  324-8730;  Ph:  (215)  324-8560. 

BETHANY  SPIRITUALITY  CENTER  in  Highland 
Mills,  N.Y.,  is  seeking  a  DIRECTOR  who  will 
plan  and  coordinate  all  the  activities  of  the  Center, 
helping  to  lead  it  into  a  new  phase  of  its  develop- 
ment. Candidate  will  have  an  advanced  degree  in 
theology,  spirituality  or  ministry,  training  and 
experience  in  Ignatian  Spirituality,  experience 
with  retreats  and  spiritual  direction,  organization- 
al and  administrative  skills. 

For  information  on  the  Center  see  our  Web 
site:  www.bethanyspirituality.org.  Salary  and  ben- 
efits commensurate  with  qualifications.  Please 
send  a  letter  discussing  your  qualifications  and 
interest,  along  with  your  resume  to:  Search 
Committee,  Bethany  Spirituality  Center,  202 
County  Route  105,  P.O.  Box  1003,  Highland 
Mills,  NY  10930;  e-mail:  info@bethanyspirituali- 
ty.org. 

CATHOLIC  CHARITIES  USA  MISSION 
INTEGRATION/CATHOLIC  IDENTITY.  Immediate 
opening.  Director  responsible  for  developing  and 
managing  resources  and  programs,  including 
coordination  and  delivery  of  training  in  mission 
integration,  Catholic  identity  and  parish  social 
ministry  (includes  new  approaches  for  maximum 
parish  outreach)  for  diocesan  agency  members  of 
Catholic  Charities  USA.  Master's  degree  in  theol- 
ogy or  related  area  and  five  years'  full-time  expe- 
rience in  parish  ministry  or  mission  effectiveness. 

Immediate  opening  for  SISTER 
MARGARET      CAFFERTY,  P.B.V.M., 


young  woman,  known  now  as  "M," 
stirred  all  of  Merton's  sensitivity  and 
responded  to  it.  There  were  meetings, 
phone  calls  and  letters,  and,  from 
Merton,  a  set  of  10  poems.  Despite  his 
experimental  tendencies  at  this  time, 
they  are  quite  accessible  and,  while  star- 
ry-eyed, quite  lovely.  New  Directions 
publishes  them  here  for  the  first  time. 

A  good  concluding  note  about 
Merton  as  poet  may  be  the  opening 
stanza  of  "Antipoem  I"  (1964).  We  find 
the  monk  wryly  of  two  minds  about 
romanticism,  and  prescient,  given  the 
mode  of  his  death.  Above  all,  we  feel  his 
attraction  to  a  great  love  that  demands 
our  all: 

O  the  gentle  fool 
He  fell  in  love 
With  the  electric  light 
Do  you  not  know,  fool, 
That  love  is  dynamite? 

James  S.  Torrens 
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FELLOW.  Restricted  to  female  or  male  religious 
or  diocesan  priest  for  a  six-  to  12 -month  period 
who  desires  to  bring  Catholic  social  teaching  to 
bear  on  debates  over  federal  domestic  policies  and 
to  advocate  for  justice  in  housing,  welfare,  hunger 
and  immigration. 

PARISH  SOCIAL  MINISTRY  FELLOWSHIP. 
Immediate  opening  for  JOSEPH  CARDINAL 
BERNARDLN  FELLOW.  Restricted  to  female 
or  male  religious  or  diocesan  priest  for  a  six-  to 
12 -month  period  who  desires  to  participate  in  the 
development  and  implementation  of  strategies  for 
building  stronger  relationships  between  parishes 
and  Catholic  Charities.  Special  focus  on  working 
with  low-income,  culturally  diverse  and  underrep- 
resented  parishes. 

Send  bv  May  20  letter  of  application,  vita  and 
references  to:  Catholic  Charities  USA,  1731  King 
Street,  Alexandria,  VA  22314;  Fax:  (703)  549- 
4198;  e-mail:  hr@catholiccharitiesusa.org.  No 
phone  calls  please.  Catholic  Charities  USA  is  an 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

DIOCESAN  STAFF  POSITION.  Center  for  Pastoral 
Life  and  Ministry  seeking  Catholic  to  comple- 
ment team  of  lay  and  religious  persons  who  pro- 
vide programs,  services  and  consultation  in  parish 
life  development  and  ministry  formation.  Fluency 
in  Spanish  is  required.  Master's  in  theology  or 
related  field;  3-5  years  of  pastoral  ministry  experi- 
ence. Adult  teaching  and  group  leadership  skills 
required.  Send  letter  of  interest  and  resume  by 
May  1 1  to:  C.P.L.M.,  Diocese  of  Kansas  City-St. 
Joseph,  P.O.  Box  419037,  Kansas  City,  MO 
64141;  Ph:  (816)  756-1850  x  263;  Fax:  (816)  756- 
0878;  e-mail:  klayman@diocesekcsj.org. 

DIRECTOR  OF  FAITH  FORMATION.  A  parish 
steeped  in  the  spirit  of  Vatican  II  is  seeking  an 
experienced  Director  of  Faith  Formation.  The 
parish  is  moving  toward  family-based  catechesis, 
e.g.,  Generations  of  Faith.  Candidate  must  be  a 
practicing  Catholic  with  a  master's  degree  in 
religious  education  and  a  proven  interest  in  fam- 
ily-based catechesis.  Send  resume  as  well  as  ref- 
erences to:  Susie  Barnes,  St.  Paul  the  Apostle 
Catholic  Church,  2715  Horse  Pen  Creek  Rd., 
Greensboro,  NC  27410;  Fax:  (336)  294-6149;  e- 
mail:  sbarnes@stpaulcc.org. 

ORDAINED  CATHOLIC   PRIEST.  Susquehanna 


Health  System,  Williamsport,  Pa.,  is  a  three-hos- 
pital system  made  up  of  two  Roman  Catholic  hos- 
pitals and  a  community  hospital  located  in  north 
central  Pennsylvania.  If  you  are  called  into  hospi- 
tal ministry,  we  are  looking  for  a  full-time 
ordained  Catholic  priest — a  shepherd  for  those  in 
need  of  healing,  compassionate  listening,  provid- 
ing sacramental  needs  to  patients,  families,  staff 
and  sisters.  Work  as  a  team  member  in  the 
Pastoral  Care  Department  as  well  as  with  local 
area  priests.  The  successful  candidate  must  be 
approved  ecclesiastically  by  the  bishop  of  the 
Scranton  Diocese.  Hospital  experience  or  a  mini- 
mum of  one  unit  of  C.P.E.  is  preferred. 
Susquehanna  Health  System  values  those  who 
receive  our  care  and  those  who  provide  our  care 
and  we  have  recently  been  designated  Employer 
of  Choice — first  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  We 
offer  competitive  salary,  health  and  dental  benefits 
and  housing  within  close  proximity  to  the  hospi- 
tals. If  you  would  like  to  learn  more  about 
Susquehanna  Health  or  apply  online,  please  visit 
our  Web  site  at  shscares.org.  For  additional  infor- 
mation on  being  a  member  of  our  healing  min- 
istry, please  contact:  Rev.  Ken  R.  Hayden,  777 
Rural  Avenue,  Williamsport,  PA  17701;  Ph:  (570) 
321-2215.  E-mail:  khayden@shscares.org;  Web 
site:  www7. shscares.org.  EOE/AAE. 

PASTORAL  ASSOCIATE/C.R.E.  The  Church  of  St 
Thomas  More,  located  in  Convent  Station, 
Morris  County,  N.J.,  seeks  an  "enthusiastic" 
Pastoral  Associate/C.R.E.  Ministries  to  include: 
pastoral  outreach,  coordinator  of  sacramental 
programs,  R.C.I. A.  and  religious  education 
(grades  K-10).  Computer  literacy  a  must.  Position 
available  immediately.  If  interested,  please  send 
resume  with  cover  letter  listing  references  to  Rev. 
Arthur  J.  Colaiacovo,  Pastor:  Fax:  (973)  267-4425; 
e-mail:  father@churchofstthomasmore.org. 
TEAM  MEMBERS,  Hospice  St.  Joseph,  Port-au- 
Prince,  Haiti.  Two  team  members  sought  for 
three-year  commitment  working  collaborative- 
ly in  a  ministry  of  hospitality,  service  and  pres- 
ence to  the  poor  of  Haiti.  Hospice  functions  as 
a  guesthouse,  clinic  and  short-term  residence 
for  sick  from  the  countryside.  Opportunities  for 
service  in  a  variety  of  areas:  clinic,  program- 
ming for  women  and  children,  coordinating 
guesthouse,  grant  writing,  finances,  all  facets  of 


Loyola  Marymount  University 

Summer  Theology  Program  2005 


May  16  -  Aug.  4 

Six-week  Graduate  Courses 

J.  SiKer,  D.  Burton-Christie,  W.  Au 

June  20-24 

Summer  Bible  Institute 

InterculturaJ  Readings  of  the  Bible: 
Global  Perspectives 

June  27-30 
Scripture  Week 

J.  Siker,  0.  Smith-Christopher, 
D.  Harrington,  SJ 


July  5-8    Ethics  Week 

D.  Hayes,  V.  Miller,  J.  Bretzke,  S 

July  9  Special  Event 
Identifying  the  Violence  In  & 
Around  Us:  Growing  in  Care 

M.  Crosby,  OFM  Cap. 


July  11-14  Spirituality  Week 

D.  Grayston,  M.  Horan, 
M.  Crosby,  OFM  Cap. 
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running  facility.  Computer  knowledge  (Word, 
Excel),  ability  to  learn  Haitian  Creole,  ability  to 
work  within  a  team  model  and  sense  of  humor 
important.  Benefits:  crosscultural  training 
(Man-knoll  or  similar  program),  room  and 
board,  medical  insurance  coverage  and  month- 
ly stipend.  Interested  persons  send  letter  of 
intent,  two  letters  of  recommendation — one 
from  most  recent  employment — and  resume  to 
Janice  Labas:  Ph:  (413)  748-9458;  Fax:  (413) 
748-9889;  e-mail:  JAL115tmb@aol.com;  Web 
site:  www.HospiceSaintJoseph.org. 

Retreats 

BETHANY  SPIRITUALITY  CENTER,  76  tranquil 
acres  just  one  hour  from  New  York  City. 
Directed  retreats  available  throughout  the  year. 
Summer  conference/guided  retreats  June  10-16, 
Rev.  Michael  Crosby,  God's  Living  Spirit.  July 
11-17,  Br.  Michael  Laratonda,  Passionate  Love 
of  God.  Summer  directed  retreats  June  19-25, 
June  29-July  7,  July  21-29,  Aug.  1-7,  Aug.  9-15. 
(Call  for  summer  directed  retreats  flier.) 
Seasonal  boating  and  swimming;  two  her- 
mitages on  lake,  Spanish  retreats  available.  Daily 
Eucharist.  Brochure,  details,  update  from: 
Bethanv  Spirituality  Center,  202  Countv  Route 
105,  P.O.  Box  1003,  Highland  Mills,  NY  10930; 
Ph:  (845)  460  3061;  ww^w.bethanyspiritua- 
lity.org. 


Workshops 


EARLY  CHRISTIAN  ICONOGRAPHY,  May  27-June 
2,  2005.  Spend  six  days  in  spiritual  expression  cre- 
ating your  own  museum  quality  icon,  each  step 
guided  by  master  iconographer  Dmitri  Andreyev. 
Learn  the  language  and  theological  history  of 
icons  as  well  as  practical  application  techniques. 
PriestField  Pastoral  Center,  Middleway,  W.Va. 
(75  miles  from  Washington,  DC,  or  Baltimore). 
Workshop  S495,  accommodations  $450.  Ph: 
(304)  725-1435;  e-mail:  priestfield®- 
priestfield.org;  Web  site:  www.priestfield.org. 

Wills 

Please  remember  America  in  your  will.  Our 
legal  title  is:  America  Press  Inc.,  106  West  56th 
Street,  New  York,  NY  10019. 


AMERICA  CLASSIFIED.  Classified  advertisements  are 
accepted  for  publication  in  either  the  print  version  of 
America  or  at  our  Web  site:  http://www.america- 
magazine.org/notices.cfrn.  Ten-word  minimum. 
Rates  are  per  -word/per  issue.  1-5  times:  $1.32;  6- 
11  times:  $1.21;  12-23  times:  $1.16;  24-41  times: 
$1.10;  42  times  or  more:  $1.05.  You  may  combine 
print  and  Web  ad  insertions  to  take  advantage  of 
our  frequency  discounts.  Ads  may  be  submitted  by 
e-mail  to:  ads@americamagazine.org;  by  fax  to 
(928)  222-2101;  by  postal  mail  to:  Classified 
Depaitment,  America,  106  West  56th  St.,  New 
York,  NY  10019.  We  do  not  accept  ad  copy  over  the 
phone.  MasterCard  and  Visa  accepted.  For  more 
information  call:  (212)  515-0102. 
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America 


America 


See  why  thousands  of  readers  turn  to 
America  for  lively  debate  and  dialogue 
about  the  great  issues  framing  our  lives  today. 

Each  Issue 
Brings  You: 

♦  Balanced,  thought- 
provoking  editorials 

♦  Inspiring  commentaries 
on  theology,  social  justice 
&  spirituality 

♦  Timely  news  and 
current  events 

♦  Incisive  book,  film  and 
television  reviews 

♦  Weekly  Scripture  reflection 

♦  Plus,  special  themed  issues 

Just  send  us  your  completed  order  form  and 
we'll  send  you  a  full  year  of  America  for 
61%  OFF  the  annual  cover  price! 

For  FASTER  service,  call  us  at: 

1-800-627-9533 

or  visit  us  on  the  web  at: 

www.americamagazine.org 


BELLARMINE  JESUIT  RETREAT  HOUSE 

175  West  County  Line  Road,  Barrington, 
IL.60010;  Phone:  (847)  381-1261;  Fax: 
(847)  381-4695;  e-mail: 
Bellarmine@bellarminehall.org;  Web: 
www.bellarminehall.org. 


This  Awareness  Retreat  is  an  invitation  to  wake  up  to  our  lives 
and  to  the  divine  that  is  within  us  and  all  around  us.  Conducted 
by  P.  J.  Francis,  S.J.,  who  succeeded  Father  de  Mello  as  director 
of  Sadhana  Institute  (India),  and  Liz  Dillon,  Spiritual  Teacher 
(Ireland).  For  other  retreats,  visit  our  Web  site. 


the  Quiet."  Hospitality  is  the  word  most  people  use  to 
describe  the  ministry  of  Bellarmine.  We  offer  group  and  individual 
retreats  based  on  the  Ignatian  exercises  year-round  on  our  80 
acres  of  property  in  the  northwest  suburbs  of  Chicago. 


Retreats  at  www.americamagazine.org, 
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FELLOW.  Restricted  to  female  or  male  religious 
or  diocesan  priest  for  a  six-  to  12 -month  period 
who  desires  to  bring  Catholic  social  teaching  to 
bear  on  debates  over  federal  domestic  policies  and 
to  advocate  for  justice  in  housing,  welfare,  hunger 
and  immigration. 

PARISH  SOCIAL  MINISTRY  FELLOWSHIP. 
Immediate  opening  for  JOSEPH  CARDINAL 
BERNARDIN  FELLOW.  Restricted  to  female 
or  male  religious  or  diocesan  priest  for  a  six-  to 
12-month  period  who  desires  to  participate  in  the 
development  and  implementation  of  strategies  for 
building  stronger  relationships  between  parishes 
and  Catholic  Charities.  Special  focus  on  working 
with  low-income,  culturally  diverse  and  underrep- 
resented  parishes. 

Send  by  May  20  letter  of  application,  vita  and 
references  to:  Catholic  Charities  USA  1731  King 
Street,  Alexandria,  VA  22314;  Fax:  (703)  549- 
4198;  e-mail:  hr@catholiccharitiesusa.org.  No 
phone  calls  please.  Catholic  Charities  USA  is  an 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

DIOCESAN  STAFF  POSITION.  Center  for  Pastoral 
Life  and  Ministry  seeking  Catholic  to  comple- 
ment team  of  lay  and  religious  persons  who  pro- 
vide programs,  services  and  consultation  in  parish 
life  development  and  ministry  formation.  Fluency 
in  Spanish  is  required.  Master's  in  theology  or 
related  field;  3-5  years  of  pastoral  ministry  experi- 
ence. Adult  teaching  and  group  leadership  skills 
required.  Send  letter  of  interest  and  resume  by 
May  11  to:  C.P.L.M.,  Diocese  of  Kansas  City-St. 
Joseph,  P.O.  Box  419037,  Kansas  City,  MO 
64141;  Ph:  (816)  756-1850  x  263;  Fax:  (816)  756- 
0878;  e-mail:  klayman@diocesekcsj.org. 

DIRECTOR  OF  FAITH  FORMATION.  A  parish 
steeped  in  the  spirit  of  Vatican  II  is  seeking  an 
experienced  Director  of  Faith  Formation.  The 
parish  is  moving  toward  family-based  catechesis, 
e.g.j  Generations  of  Faith.  Candidate  must  be  a 
practicing  Catholic  with  a  master's  degree  in 
religious  education  and  a  proven  interest  in  fam- 
ily-based catechesis.  Send  resume  as  well  as  ref- 
erences to:  Susie  Barnes,  St.  Paul  the  Apostle 
Catholic  Church,  2715  Horse  Pen  Creek  Rd., 
Greensboro,  NC  27410;  Fax:  (336)  294-6149;  e- 
mail:  sbarnes@stpaulcc.org. 

ORDAINED  CATHOLIC   PRIEST.  Susquehanna 
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1  \U'  Extension 
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Loyola  Marymotu 

Summer  Theology  Program 

May  16  •  Aug.  4 

Six-week  Graduate  Courses 

J.  Siker,  D,  Burton-Christie,  W.  Au 

June  20-24    4  >|t|ur 
Summer  Bible  Institute 

Intercultural  Readings  of  the  Bible: 
Global  Perspectives 
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Identifying  the  Violence  In  & 
Around  Us:  Growing  in  Care 

M.  Crosby,  OFM  Cap. 


June  27-30 
Scripture  Week 

J.  Siker,  O.  Smith-Christopher, 
0.  Harrington,  SJ 

Visit  us  online  at:  http://extension.lmu.edu/religion 


July  11-14  Spirituality  Week 

D.  Grayston,  M.  Horan, 
M.  Crosby,  OFM  Cap. 
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our  frequency  discounts.  Ads  may  be  submitted  by 
e-mail  to:  ads@americamagazine.org;  by  fax  to 
(928)  222-2107;  by  postal  mail  to:  Classified 
Department,  America,  106  West  56th  St.,  New 
York,  NY  10019.  We  do  not  accept  ad  copy  over  the 
phone.  MasterCard  and  Visa  accepted.  For  more 
information  call:  (212)  SI  5-0102. 
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AWARENESS  RETREATS 

Moreau  Seminary,  University  of  Notre  Dame,  Notre 
Dame,  IN  46556.  Contact:  Judy  (574)  631-7735; 
e-mail:  Kuzmich.3@nd.edu,  www.Chetana.org. 

WAKE  UP  TO  LIFE!  THE  SPIRITUAL  LEGACY 
OF  ANTHONY  DE  MELLO  May  19-24,2005 

This  Awareness  Retreat  is  an  invitation  to  wake  up  to  our  lives 
and  to  the  divine  that  is  within  us  and  all  around  us.  Conducted 
by  P.  J.  Francis,  S.J.,  who  succeeded  Father  de  Mello  as  director 
of  Sadhana  Institute  (India),  and  Liz  Dillon,  Spiritual  Teacher 
(Ireland).  For  other  retreats,  visit  our  Web  site. 


BELLARMINE  JESUIT  RETREAT  HOUSE 

175  West  County  Line  Road,  Barrington, 
IL. 60010;  Phone:  (847)  381-1261;  Fax: 
(847)  381-4695;  e-mail: 
Bellarmine@bellarminehall.org;  Web: 
www.bellarminehall.org. 


"Come  to  the  Quiet."  Hospitality  is  the  word  most  people  use  to 
describe  the  ministry  of  Bellarmine.  We  offer  group  and  individual 
retreats  based  on  the  Ignatian  exercises  year-round  on  our  80 
acres  of  property  in  the  northwest  suburbs  of  Chicago. 


Retreats  at  www.americamagazine.org 


BETHANY  RETREAT  HOUSE 

2202  Lituanica  Avenue,  East  Chicago,  IN  46312; 
Phone:  (219)  398-5047;  Fax:  (219)  398-9329; 
e-mail:  bethanyrh@sbcglobal.net;  Web: 
www.bethanyretreathouse.org. 

Bethany  offers  private  and  individually  directed 
silent  retreats,  including  30-day  Ignatian  exercis- 
es, year-round  in  a  prayerful  home  setting.  Its  simple  beauty,  pri- 
vate rooms,  meditation  garden,  library,  chapel,  individual  retreat 
scheduling,  wholesome  food  and  experienced  director  provide 
sacred  environment  and  resources  for  prayer.  Minimal  daily  sched- 
ule lets  you  follow  your  inner  rhythms. 


0 


NACIi 


CENACLE  SPIRITUAL  LIFE  CENTER, 

1400  S.  Dixie  Hwy,  Lantana,  FL  33462; 
Phone:  (561)  582-2534;  Fax:  (561)  582- 
8070;  e-mail:  cenaclefl@aol.com. 


June  3-5,  2005,  The  Divine  Romance,  led  by  Rev.  Patrick  Keith 
Hosey.  This  retreat  invites  you  to  listen  from  the  heart  to  the  daily 
happenings  of  your  life,  and  also  to  heal  what  holds  you  back  from 
deeper  relationships  with  God.  Full  retreat  $160,  Commuter  $110. 
July  11-17,  2005,  Envisioning  Revisited:  Quantum  Theology. 
Experience  integrating  spirituality  and  theology.  Full  retreat 
$425.00,  commuter  $225.  Aug.  5-11  Six-day  silent:  retreat  for  reli- 
gious and  priests:  Encountering  God  In  all  Things,  led  by  Michael  J. 
Dorrler,  S.J.. Full  retreat  $425,  not  a  commuter  retreat. 


GONZAGA  •  Eastern  Point  Retreat  House 

37  Niles  Pond  Road,  Gloucester,  MA  01930-4499; 
Phone:  (978)  283-0013;  Fax:  (978)  282-1989; 
www.easternpointretreathouse.org. 


A  Jesuit  retreat  house,  spectacularly  seated  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
offers  directed,  guided  and  some  weekend  retreats  in  the  tradition 
of  St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola,  including  30-day  retreats  in  January  and 
July.  Noted  for  its  sweep  of  rocks,  ocean  and  woods,  Eastern  Point 
provides  an  ideal  atmosphere  for  contemplation,  prayer  and 
engagement  with  God. 


HOLY  SPIRIT  CENTER 

10980  Hillside  Drive,  Anchorage,  AK  99507; 
Phone:  (907)  346-2343;  e-mail:  hsc3@alas- 
ka.com. 


Experience  summer  in  Alaska.  Make  your 
retreat  at  Holy  Spirit  Center,  where  you  can 
rest,  pray  and  find  God  in  a  beautiful  mountain  setting  overlooking 
Anchorage.  Personally  directed  retreats  in  the  Ignatian  tradition  are 
offered  year  round.  Cost  is  $70  a  day.  Five-day  directed  retreats  will 
be  held  June  23-27  and  July  7-11.  The  cost  is  $350.  Call  or  e-mail 
to  reserve  or  for  more  information.  A  50  percent  deposit  is  required 
one  week  before  the  beginning  of  the  retreat.  Early  airplane  reserva- 
tions are  suggested. 


INISFADA  INTERFAITH  ZEN  CENTER 

§t.  Ignatius  (j^ctreat  cHousc 

251  Scaringtown  Road  ♦  Manhasset,  NY  11030 

Phone:  (516)  621-8300;  e-mail:  inisfada@inisfada.net; 
Web:  www.inisfada.net;  www.kennedyzen.tripod.com. 

Six-day  zen  retreats  with  Robert  E.  Kennedy,  S.J.,  Roshi, 
June  10-16,  2005  and  Aug.  5-11,  2005, 
$345  ($245  shared). 

Silent  meditation  and  zen  practice  beginning  on  Friday  with  dinner 
and  ending  on  Thursday  with  lunch  noon.  Cushions  and/or  chairs 
provided.  Some  experience  with  zen  practice  recommended.  Please 
register  directly  with  St.  Ignatius  Retreat  House.  For  questions 
about  zen,  please  contact  roconnell8@aol.com. 


fa  JESUIT  CENTER  FOR  SPIRITUAL  GROWTH 

501  N.  Church  Road,  Wernersville,  PA  19565, 
J^'jT'l^Ol   Phone:  (610)  670-3640;  Web:  www.jesuitcenter.org. 

^=T^||^^    The  Jesuit  Center  for  Spiritual  Growth  seeks  to  pro- 
—         mote  Ignatian  spirituality  in  a  world  in  need  of  dis- 
cernment and  hungry  for  healing  and  unity.  We  offer  retreats,  work- 
shops and  training  programs  for  spiritual  directors,  all  based  on  the 
Spiritual  Exercises  of  St.  Ignatius  Loyola.  The  Spiritual  Center  is 
located  nine  miles  West  of  Reading,  Pa.  Our  facility  has  250  acres 
and  is  a  place  of  natural  beauty  and  welcoming  quiet  which  pro- 
vides a  beautiful  space  for  people  to  be  with  God.  For  a  full  sched- 
ule of  our  retreats,  programs  and  workshops,  please  call  for  a 
brochure  or  visit  our  Web  site. 


LOYOLA  HOUSE 

P.O.  Box  245,  Guelph,  Ontario,  Canada  N1H  6J9; 
Phone:  (519)  824-1250;  Fax:  (519)  767-0994;  Web: 
www.loyolahouse.ca. 


Located  on  over  600  acres  of  beautiful  farmland, 
Loyola  House  is  known  around  the  world  for  its  role  in  the  growth  of 
the  personally  directed  retreat.  The  experience  continues  to  be  at 
the  heart  of  most  of  our  programs:  five-day,  eight-day  and  weekend 
retreats,  the  40-day  Institute  of  the  Spiritual  Exercises  and  two- 
month  internship  and  various  training  programs. 


Charles  Moutenot,  S.J.,  161  James  Street, 
Morristown,  NJ  07960;  Phone:  (973)  539- 
0740;  Fax:  (973)  898-9839;  e-mail: 
retreathouse@loyola.org;  Web: 
www.loyola.org. 


kyota  'Xgtrwt  House  Located  on  30  acres  of  woodland,  Loyola 
offers  a  welcoming  environment  for  prayer 


and  solitude.  Preached  and  directed  retreats 
for  laity,  priests  and  religious  and  the  full  Spiritual  Exercises  of  St. 
Ignatius  are  scheduled  during  the  year.  Groups  planning  their  own 
programs  are  welcome.  Please  ask  for  conference  coordinator. 


MILFORD^  5361  s-  Milford  Road.  Milford,  OH  45150;  Phone: 
SPIRnUAL^  (513)  248-3500;  Fax:  (513)  248-3503;  e-mail:  mil- 
CENTER     fordspiritualcenter@zoomtown.com;  Web:  www.mil- 

A  Jesuit  RetfeatMin.slry  fordspir|tua|center  org 

The  Jesuit-sponsored  Milford  Spiritual  Center,  on  a  37-acre  campus 
outside  of  Cincinnati,  has  since  1927  hosted  group  and  individual 
retreats.  Upcoming  special  retreats  include:  Retreat  for  Those  Coping 
with  Life-Threatening  Illness,  with  Tammy  Bundy  and  Michael  Sparough, 
S.J.,  May  20-22;  Contemplative  Retreat,  with  Hans  Koenen,  S.J.,  June 
8-14;  Journaling  Retreat,  with  Joe  Zarantonello  June  24-26;  Thirty-Day 
Ignatian  Retreat,  with  Jesuit  directors  June  28-  July  30;  A  July  Vacation 
With  God-For  Busy  People,  with  Jesuit  directors,  July  2-30;  and  a 
Dream  Retreat,  with  Pat  Brockman,  O.S.U.,  Aug.  12-14.  Personally 
directed  retreats  are:  May  13-20,  June  17-25,  July  8-16,  July  22-30, 
Oct.  7-14  and  Nov.  27-Dec.  4.  Traditional  Ignatian  conference  retreats 
are  held  most  weekends. 


MOUNT  CARMEL  SPIRITUAL  CENTER 

7021  Stanley  Avenue,  Niagara  Falls  ON  L2G  7B7 
Canada.  Phone:  (905)  356-4113  x  225;  Fax:  (905) 
358-2548;  e-mail:  mtcarmel@computan.on.ca;  Web: 
www.carmelniagara.com. 


Summer  2005:  Directed  Retreat,  June  12-18;  Icon 
Painting  Workshop  with  Philip  Zimmerman,  June  19-25;  Preached 
Retreat  for  Women  Religious,  with  Jim  Mueller,  O.Carm.,  July  3-9; 
Guided  Retreat,  with  Rev.  Jack  McGinnis,  July  10-15;  Directed 
Retreat,  July  17-23;  Summer  Stillness,  with  Kathryn  McMorrow,  July 
31-Aug.  5;  Contemplative  Photography  Workshop  with  Robin  Smith, 
July  31-Aug.  4;  Twelve-Step  Spirituality  From  a  Woman's  Perspective, 
with  Kathryn  McMorrow,  Aug.  5-7;  Lectio  Divina  Group  Spiritual 
Direction,  a  guided  retreat  with  Bruce  Baker,  O.Carm.,  Aug.  7-12; 
Silence  and  Awareness,  a  retreat  in  Christian  Insight  Meditation, 
with  Mary  Jo  Meadow,  Aug.  12-21. 


SACRED  HEART  JESUIT  RETREAT  HOUSE 

4801  N.  Highway  67,  P.O.  Box  185,  Sedalia, 
CO  80135;  Phone:  (303)  688-4198,  ext. 
102;  Fax:  (303)  688-9633;  Web: 
www.sacredheartretreat.org. 


Located  on  280  acres  in  the  foothills  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  the  Sacred  Heart  Jesuit 
Retreat  House  provides  the  perfect  setting  for  solitude,  reflection 
and  prayer.  An  experienced  staff  of  Jesuits,  women  religious  and 
laypeople  welcomes  you  to  share  in  the  richness  of  the  Ignatian  tra- 
dition. Summer  2005  individually  directed  silent  retreat  schedule: 
May  17-26,  June  12-July  14  (30-day  Spiritual  Exercises),  June  13- 
22,  June  24-July  3,  July  5-14,  Aug.  15-22  (6-day  preached  or  indi- 
vidually directed),  Aug.  15-24. 

CARTOON  BY  HARLEY  SCHWADRON 


Come  To  Che  (UxceK 


SIENA  CENTER  RETREATS 

5635  Erie  Street,  Racine,  Wl  53402.  Phone:  (262)  639-4100 
xl230;  Web:  www.racinedominicans.org. 

Directed  retreats  June  12-18;  Pilgrimage  to  Deeper  Prayer  (Evelyn 
Jegen)  June  19-25;  Fire  in  Our  Midst  (Barbara  Fiand)  June  26-July 
2;  Basketry  and  Contemplation  July  3-9;  Catherine  of  Siena 
(Suzanne  Noffke)  July  10-16;  Guided  Retreat  on  Contemplative 
Prayer,  July  24-30;  Nurturing  Life's  Blessings  (directed)  July  24-30. 


St.  Ignatius  ^l^ctrcat  cHousc 

251  Scaringtown  Road  ♦  Manhasset,  NY  1 1030 

Phone:  (516)  621-8300;  e-mail:  inisfada@inisfada.net; 
Web:  www.inisfada.net. 
Directed  retreats:  June  30-July  7  (space  limited);  July  11-15;  July 
18-25;  July  28-Aug.  4.  Guided  retreats-Friends  of  God  and 
Prophets:  July  11-15  and  July  18-25.  Men's  AA  Retreat,  May  13  - 
15.  Women's  12-Step  Retreat,  June  3-5.  Zen  Retreat,  with  Robert 
Kennedy,  S.J.,  June  10-16  and  Aug.  5-11.  Retreat  for  Singles,  June 
17-19.  Wellness  for  Women-a  spa-type  retreat:  Aug.  15-19.  Tudor 
Mansion,  air-conditioned,  labyrinth,  outdoor  stations  and  Emmaus 
walk,  gym  with  sauna  and  Jacuzzi,  outdoor  swimming  pool. 


VILLA  MARIA  RETREAT  CENTER 

P.O.  Box  424,  Villa  Maria,  PA  16155;  Phone:  (724) 
964-8920,  Ext.  3241;  Web: 
http://villamaria.tripod.com. 
Located  in  pastoral  western  Pennsylvania,  V.M.R.C.,  a  ministry  of 
the  Sisters  of  the  Humility  of  Mary,  offers  retreats,  workshops, 
ongoing  spiritual  direction.  2005  highlights  include:  Bernardin 
Lecture,  Bishop  Thomas  Gumbleton,  May  27;  REAPS  spiritual  direc- 
tion training,  June  5-11;  Directed  retreats:  June  19-27,  July  24-31, 
Aug.  8-14,  Aug.  21-28,  Oct.  16-23;  With  What  Great  Love  You  Have 
Loved  Us,  John  Burchill,  O.P.,  S.T.D.,  June  12-19;  Six  Degrees  of 
Reconciliation:  Pathways  to  Pardon  and  Peace,  Joseph  Nassal, 
C.P.P.S.,  July  18-24;  Directed  Retreat  With  Healing  Modalities, 
team,  July  24-31;  Land  Retreat:  Continuity  Between  Soil  and  Life, 
team,  Aug.  8-14;  Songs  of  Surrender:  Balance  Breath  and  Beauty, 
Doris  Klein,  C.S.A.,  Oct.  9-16. 


Loyola  House 


to 


^  C    J^^^ X"^^  ^e''£nte^  t0  con^irm  t0  our  friends, 

guests  and  retreatants,  past,  present  and  future 
a  t  that  we  are  here  to  stay.  Loyola  House,  the 

^  I  s\  \/  I   Jesuit  Retreat  and  Training  Centre  in  Guelph, 
J        Ontario,  Canada  remains  open  and  fully 

committed  to  meeting  our  goals  of  providing 
quality  retreats  and  programmes. 
During  the  discussions  about  the  Ontario  Municipal  Board  approval  for 
a  Wal-Mart,  some  expressed  concern  about  how  this  approval  might  affect 
the  future  viability  of  Loyola  House.  We  firmly  state  that  we  are  here  to 
stay.  To  this  end,  Loyola  House  has  been  given  the  full  support  of  the 
Jesuits  of  English  Canada  to  continue. 

Fr.  Jean-Marc  Laporte,  the  head  of  the  Jesuits  in  English  Canada,  has 
affirmed  that  the  work  of  Loyola  House  is  significant  to  the  mission  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus  in  creating  the  environment  where  those  seeking 
God  can  find  God. 

We  will  continue  to  welcome  all  our  guests  and  visitors  to  our  programmes 
and  many  services  held  at  our  beautiful,  pastoral,  peaceful  location. 


For  Information  c  ontact: 

The  Registrar,  Loyola  House 

P.O.  Box  245,  Guelph,  Ontario,  CANADA.  N1H  6J9 

Tel:  519-824-1250  ext.266  [Mon-Fri  9:00  am-4:00  pm] 

Fax:  519-767-0994 

Email:  registration@loyolahouse.ca 


Letters 


National  Alliance  of  Parishes 
Restruct      g  into  Communities 

NAPRC 
2005  National  Conference 
July  28-30 
Cinnaminson,  NJ 

(Trenton  Diocese  -  near  Philadelphia) 


Cultivating  a 
Communal 
Spirituality 
For  Parish 


Keynote  Speaker: 
Ronald  Rolheiser,  OM1 

NAPRC 
310  Allen  Street, 
Dayton,  OH  45410 
Ph:  937-256-3600 
Email:  naprcofficefa^ameritech.net 
Web  site:  www.naprc.faithweb.com 

Registration  Deadline:  July  1,2005 


A  Very  Simple  Message 

Much  of  the  world  stood  still  recendy, 
at  least  for  a  few  moments,  to  observe 
the  passing  of  Pope  John  Paul  II. 
Television  coverage  of  the  crowds  of 
pilgrims  making  their  way  to  view  the 
body  one  last  time  was  extraordinary.  In 
a  world  often  deemed  indifferent  to 
religion,  who  would  have  guessed  a 
humble  Polish  priest  would  become  a 
pope  the  whole  world  would  mourn 
(4/18)? 

I  am  a  Catholic  by  birth  and  an  edi- 
tor at  a  Catholic  publishing  house  by 
profession.  Even  among  those  of  us 
who  might  be  called  "professional 
Catholics,"  there  has  been  a  sense  of 
awe  and  wonderment  at  the  life  and 
accomplishments  of  John  Paul  II.  In 
August  2002  I  watched  television  cover- 
age of  a  visibly  ailing,  82 -year-old  pon- 
tiff saying  Mass  in  a  field  outside 
Krakow.  The  crowd  was  immense — an 
estimated  three  million  people. 
Everywhere  John  Paul  II  went  there 
were  crowds — seven  million  in  the 


Philippines.  His  general  audiences  in 
Rome  were  attended  by  14  million  peo- 
ple. It's  difficult  to  imagine  a  person  liv- 
ing or  dead  who  has  seen  or  been  seen 
by  more  people  than  John  Paul  II. 
Why? 

I  decided  to  search  for  an  answer  by 
immersing  myself  in  John  Paul's  writ- 
ings. He  is  perhaps  the  papacy's  most 
prolific  writer — author  of  14  encycli- 
cals, 42  apostolic  letters,  1 5  apostolic 
exhortations,  10  apostolic  constitutions, 
hundreds  of  public  addresses,  numerous 
poems,  five  books  and  a  number  of 
plays — all  this  in  addition  to  being  the 
most  traveled  and  most  influential  pope 
of  the  modern  age. 

What  really  amazed  me,  though, 
was  the  fact  that  the  magnitude  of  John 
Paul  II's  accomplishments — as  world 
statesman,  theologian,  philosopher  and 
church  leader — had  perhaps  obscured 
his  greatest  role:  that  of  a  humble  pas- 
tor. He  knew  something  about  how 
men  and  women  can  find  God.  He 
understood  how  the  power  of  God  can 


What's  in  your  heart? 


Teacher  Scholar  DoctorLawyer  Actor  Past 


One  of  the  lifelong  interests  of 
John  CecerO,  SJ,  PhD  is  the  relationship  between 
spirituality  and  mental  health.  Fr.  Cecero 
researches  how  religious  practices  may  have 
positive  and  lasting  therapeutic  benefits.  As  a 
Jesuit  priest,  he  brings  this  unique  perspective 
to  the  patients  in  his  clinical  practice  and  to 
his  students  as  a  professor  of  psychology. 


Sometimes 


desire  more  than  a  job. 

Sometimes  our  hearts  desire  companions  on  the  spiritual  journey.  Are  yoi 
thinking  about  becoming  a  priest  or  brother?  If  so,  The  Jesuits  offer  many 
joyful  opportunities  for  service.  We  would  be  honored  to  hear  what  you 
fcel  in  your  heart. 

Jesuits 

Society  ol  Jesus 


www.jesuitvocation.org 

Christopher  Derby,  SJ,  Director  of  Vocations  •  (212)  774-5500  •  vocations@mdsj.org  •  vocations@nysj.org 


: 
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be  released  in  our  lives.  His  supreme 
desire  was  that  we  come  to  embrace  a 
faith  that  transforms  the  way  we  work, 
the  way  we  relate  to  other  people  and 
the  way  we  live  in  the  world. 

John  Paul  returned  again  and  again 
to  a  few  basic  themes  in  all  his  writings 
and  talks:  faith,  prayer,  family,  suffering, 
the  church,  Mary  and,  most  passionate- 
ly, Christ — Christ  as  the  answer  to  all 
life's  mysteries.  He  traveled  the  world 
bringing  this  very  simple  message. 

Though  the  papacy  of  John  Paul  II 
has  ended,  his  legacy  lies  tangibly 
before  us  in  his  writings.  We  can  touch 
his  books,  hold  his  pages  in  our  hands, 
take  his  words  into  our  hearts.  We 
should  do  this.  He  wanted  us  to.  In  so 
doing  we  may  discover  that  the  secret 
to  John  Paul  IPs  immense  popularity 
was  that  he  really  believed  in  a  faith  that 
could  change  the  world  for  the  better. 
His  words  will  bear  eloquent  witness  to 
this  hope  for  many  years  to  come. 

Joseph  Durepos 
Chicago,  III. 

Don't  Fret 

The  April  18  issue  of  America  is 
excellent  and  should  be  in  every  semi- 


nary, parish  and  school  library — a 
wonderful  source  of  information  on 
the  papacy. 

I  find  the  lead  article  in  the  next 
issue,  "What  Should  the  Next  Pope 
Do?"  (4/25),  typically  American.  We 
all  love  to  give  others  advice  and  opin- 
ions. Here  is  mine:  "Holy  Father,  be 
who  God  calls  you  to  be,  and  don't 
fret  about  what  others  think." 

(Deacon)  Joseph  Krikawa 
Gallup,  N.M. 

A  Keeper 

What  a  great  issue  is  America  for  April 
18.  Thank  you.  Each  of  the  articles  on 
Pope  John  Paul  II  is  a  treasure.  Thomas 
J.  Reese,  S.J.,  on  "Papal  Transition"  is 
excellent.  This  is  truly  an  issue  to  keep. 

Patricia  Haid 
Santa  Clara,  Calif. 

Servants  of  All 

Will  Pope  Benedict  XVFs  agenda  be 
anything  like  what  was  suggested  in 
"What  Should  the  Next  Pope  Do?" 
(4/25)? 

Would  that  the  new  pontiff  become 
a  truly  21st-century  disciple  of  Christ, 


showing  compassion,  patience  and  for- 
giveness to  the  alienated  among  us. 
Would  that  he  trust  regional  bishops, 
who  best  know  their  peoples'  needs. 
Would  that  he  be  a  bridge-builder 
between  factions  within  the  Catholic 
church  as  well  as  between  other  reli- 
gions and  other  cultures. 

Pray  that  in  this  world  in  flux  he 
becomes  an  understanding  listener, 
especially  to  the  global  cries  of  the  poor 
and  vulnerable,  and  particularly  to  those 
suffering  and  dying  of  AIDS.  Let  him 
hear  the  church's  major  critics  and 
prayerfully  ponder  what  they  say. 

However  long  or  short  his  reign,  I 
hope  that  along  his  path  he  re-establish- 
es his  role  and  the  role  of  the  Curia  as 
servants  of  all  of  the  people  of  God. 

W.  F.  Cento 
West  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Renewed 

I  would  like  to  applaud  Terry  Golway's 
column  on  the  Renew  program  (5/2).  I 
must  confess  that  before  reading  this 
column,  I  had  never  heard  of  Renew. 
But  I  did  participate  in  "Why 
Catholic?"  this  past  Lent. 


Without  Guile 


"Too  late.  The  C.E.O.  got  here  first!" 
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SUPERINTENDENT  OF  CATHOLIC  SCHOOLS  FOR 
THE  DIOCESE  OF  CHARLESTON,  SC 

The  ideal  candidate  will  be  a  practicing  Catholic  with  a  PhD  or  MS  in  education 
and/or  school  administration  and  a  minimum  of  5  to  10  years  previous  adminis- 
trative experience  within  the  Catholic  school  ministry.  The  superintendent's  posi- 
tion is  called  to  embrace  and  implement  the  common  vision  of  the  Catholic  church 
and  advocate  an  academic  program  within  a  safe  environment  which  cherishes  a 
diverse  and  multicultural  population.  For  consideration  please  send  resume  and 
cover  letter  with  salary  requirements  to: 

Human  Resources,  1662  Ingram  Road,  Charleston,  SC  29407 
Fax:  (843)  402-9071;  E-mail:  mlhudson@catholic-doc.org 


■  Learn  Jesus'  position  on  divorce  and  remarriage/his  pastoral  love 
of  the  5-times  divorced  Samaritan  woman. 

■  Catholic  2000  year  old  tradition  and  healing  solutions  for  the 
divorced. 

■  Awareness:  Annulment  is  available  in  only  15%  of  the  world  and 
virtually  just  50  years  old  for  the  common  people. 

■  New  Hope. ..a  fascinating  and  enlightening  insight  on  divorce  and 
remarriage. 


4th  hdiiinn 


TO  ORDER: 

Special  Ministries,  P.O.  Box  524,  Danville,  CA  94526. 
Book:  $14.95  +  shipping  cost  of  $3.00 — check  or  money  order. 
For  wholesale  orders  email:  spministries@sandamiano.org;  Fax:  (925)  837-0522 


How  Jesus  Died:  the  final  18  hours 

The  first  ever  full-length  video  feature  presenting  the  comprehensive  medical, 
forensic  and  historical  details  of  the  Passion  of  Jesus  Christ. 


i  ;  *  (7  DIED: 


A  professionally-produced  feature-length  video.  HOW  JESUS  DIED:  THE 
FINAL  1 8  HOURS  is  a  comprehensive  presentation  of  every  detail  of 
Jesus'  final  hours,  from  His  entry  into  Jerusalem  for  the  Last  Supper, 
through  His  prayerful  agony  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  His  trials 
before  the  Sanhedrin  and  Pilate,  the  scourging,  the  crowning  with  thorns, 
the  brutal  ascent  to  bearing  the  weight  of  the  cross,  the  nailing  of  His 
hands  and  feet,  and  those  final  three  hours  of  torment,  ending  in  His  death. 

The  commentary  of  four  world-renowned  experts  in  their  fields  will  give 
you  the  most  thorough  understanding  it  is  possible  to  acquire  of  the  reality 
of  Jesus'  passion  from  the  perspectives  of  a  medical  examiner,  a  physician 
expert  on  pain,  a  historian  and  an  archaeologist. 

Nothing  will  ever  bring  you  closer  to  an  understanding  of  what  Jesus 
endured  than  watching  HOW  JESUS  DIED:  THE  FINAL  18  HOURS 


TO  ORDER  CALL:  1-800-303-9595 
VHS  English  or  VHS  Spanish  $19.95;  NEW  DVD  English  &  Spanish  together  $24.95 

(plus  $4.95  shipping  &  handling) 

Guarantee:  Complete  Satisfaction  or  Your  Money  Back  within  90  days 
John  Dauer-Producer/Director- Trinity  Pictures 
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Being  Jesuit  educated,  but  not  having 
gone  on  a  retreat  since  high  school,  my 
faith  has  become  very  cerebral.  "Why- 
Catholic?  "  helped  bring  me  more  down 
to  earth.  Having  contact  with  fellow 
Catholics  and  reading  the  catechism  and 
the  Bible,  praying  together  and  sharing 
how  we  tried  to  live  the  Gospel  each 
week  is  very  sobering  and  inspiring.  The 
beauty  of  the  faith  of  my  fellow  parish- 
ioners, in  all  its  simplicity  and  complexi- 
ty, has  truly  expanded  the  horizon  of  my 
own  faith.  In  a  very  real  sense,  I  feel 
"Renewed." 

Jason  LoMonaco 
Fayetteville,  Ga. 

Nothing  Unholy 

As  a  longtime  admirer  of  Pierre  Teilhard 
de  Chardin,  S.J.,  I  appreciated  your  pub- 
lishing "The  Weight  of  Glory"  and  "A 
Holy  Man  and  Lover  of  the  World" 
(3/25).  It  is  to  Teilhard  that  I  owe  the 
insight  that  there  is  nothing  unholy  in 
the  universe  and  that  the  cosmic  universe 
is  one  seamless  whole,  which  Christ  is  to 
gather  up  to  present  to  the  Father. 

Theresa  Lee 
Deerfield,  III. 


The  First  Annual 
James  J.  Gill.  S.J.,  M.D. 
Symposium 

"Developing  Christian 
Maturity  in  Our 
Pluralistic  Society" 

June  3-4,  2005 
Regis  University 
Denver,  Colorado 
Meet  authors  and  editors  of 
Human  Development  Magazine 


Presentations  include: 
Christian  Maturity  and  Spirituality 
Christian  Maturity  and  Wisdom 
Christian  Maturity  and  (iuill 


For  complete  schedule,  visit 
ww  w.regis.  edu/h  d 

For  registration  information,  contact: 
Gina  Leyba 

303-458-3542  |  Fax:303-964-5531 
e-mail:  gleyba@regis.edu 
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The  Word 


What  Really  Happened? 

Pentecost  Sunday  (A),  May  15,  2005 

Readings:  Acts  2:1-11;  Ps  104:1,  24,  29-31,  34;  1  Cor  12:3b-7,  12-13;  Jn  20:19-23 
To  each  individual  the  manifestation  of  the  Spirit  is  given  for  some  benefit  (1  Cor  1 


SO  MANY  STORIES  in  the  Bible 
recount  the  wondrous  working  of 
God.  In  some  of  them,  the  events 
are  reported  in  such  unremarkable 
ways  that  one  wonders  whether  or  not 
anything  exceptional  really  happened.  An 
example  of  this  might  be  God's  revelation 
to  the  prophet  Elijah  in  "a  tiny  whispering 
voice"  (1  Kgs  19:12)  or  Jesus'  changing  the 
bread  and  wine  into  his  body  and  blood 
(Mk  14:22-24).  Other  stories  are  replete 
with  astonishing  natural  phenomena,  like 
the  thunder,  lightning  and  smoke  that 
accompanied  the  revelation  of  God  at 
Sinai  (Ex  19:16-19),  or  Jesus'  transfigura- 
tion on  the  mountain  with  Elijah  and 
Moses  (Lk  9:28-36).  The  Pentecost  event 
belongs  to  this  second  group. 

The  first  reading  for  this  feast 
describes  an  extraordinary  event.  There  is 
a  great  noise,  like  that  produced  by  a  hur- 
ricane. Then  tongues  of  fire  appear  over 
the  heads  of  the  followers  of  Jesus.  The 
noise  and  the  fire  are  what  were  heard  and 
seen,  but  what  really  happened?  The  read- 
ing says  that  "they  were  all  filled  with  the 
Holy  Spirit."  But  what  does  that  mean? 
We  are  told  that  the  disciples  were  then 
able  to  speak  in  a  way  that  those  present 
from  all  over  the  world  could  understand 
them  in  their  own  native  language.  But 
does  this  answer  satisfy  our  questioning? 

The  reading  tells  us  what  happened. 
The  disciples  announced  the  good  news  of 
salvation  "as  the  Spirit  enabled  them  to 
proclaim."  We,  children  of  the  scientific 
age,  are  interested  in  the  mechanics  of  the 
event.  Did  it  really  happen  as  described? 
Was  there  an  actual  noise?  Genuine 
tongues  of  fire?  And  how  could  they  speak 
in  one  language  and  be  understood  in 
another?  None  of  these  questions  is  as 

dianne  bergant,  c.s.a.,  is  professor  of  bib- 
lical studies  at  Catholic  Theological  Union 
in  Chicago. 


important  as  the  one  that  is  often  omitted: 
What  does  it  mean  to  be  filled  with  the 
Holy  Spirit? 

Both  the  Gospel  and  the  reading  from 
Corinthians  provide  us  with  examples  of 
this  mysterious  phenomenon.  Put  simply, 
it  means  that  the  followers  of  Jesus  were 
given  the  power  promised  by  Jesus  to  fur- 
ther the  reign  of  God  that  he  inaugurated. 
The  Gospel  tells  us  that  the  disciples 
received  the  Spirit  so  that  they  would  be 
able  to  exercise  judgment  within  the  com- 
munity. "Forgiving  and  holding  back  for- 
giveness of  sin"  is  a  way  of  expressing 
complete  jurisdiction.  It  is  a  way  of  sug- 
gesting totality,  like  flesh  and  blood,  or 
east  and  west,  or  left  and  right.  Having 
received  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  disciples  are 
given  authority  within  die  community. 

The  second  reading,  a  passage  from 
Paul,  offers  a  more  extensive  portrait  of 
what  it  meant  to  be  filled  with  the  Spirit. 
First,  it  was  the  power  of  the  Spirit  that 
enabled  believers  publicly  to  acknowledge 
their  religious  allegiance:  "Jesus  is  Lord!" 
This  was  not  only  a  religious  profession;  it 
was  also  a  political  proclamation.  It  meant: 
I  choose  Jesus,  not  the  emperor.  How 
many  of  us  are  able  to  stand  up  for  reli- 
gious values  in  the  face  of  social  or  politi- 
cal opposition?  The  power  of  the  Spirit 
enables  believers  to  do  so. 

Paul  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  gift 
{charisma)  that  each  one  has  been  given  as 
a  manifestation  of  the  Spirit.  In  this  pas- 
sage he  does  not  explicidy  identify  these 
gifts,  for  his  focus  seems  to  be  on  the  unity 
that  is  possible  in  such  diversity.  This  is 
clear  from  his  reference  to  the  many  parts 
making  up  one  body.  We  have  different 
gifts,  different  forms  of  service  and  differ- 
ent workings  or  expressions  of  power.  But 
these  are  all  manifestations  of  the  same 
Spirit,  given  to  us  for  the  benefit  of  the 
entire  body. 

So  what  happened  on  that  first 


Pentecost,  and  what  does  it  all  mean  for  us 
today?  The  Spirit  of  God  took  hold  of  the 
first  disciples  with  a  force  like  a  mighty 
wind,  and  they  were  set  on  fire  with  zeal 
for  the  reign  of  God.  As  baptized  and  con- 
firmed Christians,  we  too  have  been  seized 
by  that  same  Spirit;  we  too  have  been 
given  gifts  meant  for  the  service  of  others. 

Pentecost  is  not  simply  the  "birthday 
of  the  church."  It  is  more  than  that.  It  is 
the  feast  that  calls  us  out  from  behind  the 
locked  doors  where,  like  the  disciples  in 
the  Gospel  reading,  we  may  be  hiding  for 
fear  of  others.  It  is  the  feast  that  reminds 
us  that  we  are  indeed  people  filled  with  the 
Spirit,  people  with  gifts  that  the  world 
needs  so  desperately:  wisdom  for  a  world 
searching  for  meaning,  knowledge  for  a 
world  seeking  insight,  healing  for  a  world 
torn  apart  by  violence,  prophecy  for  a 
world  in  need  of  direction,  discernment  of 
spirits  for  a  world  confronted  by  compet- 
ing forces. 

The  power  of  the  Spirit  worked  won- 
ders in  and  through  the  lives  of  the  first 
disciples.  The  power  of  the  Spirit  has 
worked  wonders  in  and  through  the  lives 
of  believers  down  dirough  the  ages.  What 
wonders  will  the  Spirit  work  in  and 
through  us  today?  Don't  you  wonder  what 
will  really  happen? 

Dianne  Bergant 


Praying  With  Scripture 


•  What  gifts  have  been  given  to  you 
for  the  service  of  others? 

•  How  often  do  you  engage  them  for 
the  benefit  of  others? 

•  Pray  for  the  strength  and  courage 
needed  to  proclaim  through  your  life 
that  "Jesus  is  Lord!" 
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Of  Many  Things 
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HIS  IS  MY  FIRST  TIME  in 

Los  Angeles,"  I  said  to  a 
crowded  ballroom  at  the 
L.A.  Religious  Education 
Congress  a  few  months  ago.  An  audi- 
ble gasp  came  from  the  mostly  West 
Coast  crowd. 

After  the  talk,  a  Hispanic  woman 
sidled  up  to  me.  She  identified  herself 
as  a  pastoral  associate  at  a  local  parish, 
and  then  said  with  a  smile,  "You  really 
should  get  out  of  New  York  more 
often." 

It  didn't  take  more  than  a  few  min- 
utes in  California  to  see  that  she  was 
right.  I'll  spare  you  a  description  of 
the  pleasure  of  stepping  off  the  air- 
plane into  65-degree  weather  in 
February7,  and  the  wonder  of  passing 
under  so  many  palm  trees  (the  climate 
reminded  me  mosdy  of  Nairobi, 
where  I  lived  for  a  few  years),  as  well 
as  the  thrill  of  staying  in  an  actual 
hotel  (only  the  third  rime  since  enter- 
ing the  Jesuits)  that  even  had  room 
service.  And  I  won't  mention  a  brief 
but  moving  trip  to  the  new  Cathedral 
of  Our  Lady  of  the  Angels  in  down- 
town L.A.,  where  I  was  able  to  pray 
underneath  the  spectacular  tapestries 
of  the  saints  that  line  the  walls  of  the 
church.  Because  as  enjoyable  as  all 
those  things  were  (did  I  mention  the 
room  service?),  the  congress  itself  was 
even  more  enjoyable. 

The  sheer  size  was  enough  to  fill 
even  the  most  pessimistic  American 
Catholic  with  hope:  almost  39,000 
people  attending  dozens  of  seminars — 
on  the  liturgy,  on  music,  on  catechesis, 
on  spirituality,  on  ministry  to  various 
ethnic  groups  and  on  and  on.  Added 
to  that  were  an  additional  14,000  high 
school  students  at  the  congress's 
Youth  Day.  As  for  the  gathering's  just- 
ly famous  liturgies,  well,  let's  just  say 
it's  a  relief  being  at  a  Mass  where 
everyone  sings  and  no  one  avoids 
shaking  your  hand  at  the  sign  of  peace. 

The  congress  was  based  at  the 
Anaheim  Convention  Center,  a 
robdignagian  complex  surrounded  by 
ned  like  every  hotel  chain  in 
universe,  like  Priceline  come 

sly  to  life.  Gathered  in  the 
ill  was  a  gobsmacking  array  of 
mblishers,  magazines,  reli- 


gious organizations  and  even  handi- 
craft makers.  To  me,  it  was  a  reunion 
of  sorts,  as  I  met  not  only  friends  from 
the  world  of  Catholic  publishing,  but 
also  companies  where  I  have  spent 
way  too  much  of  my  limited  Jesuit 
budget.  Thus,  I  assiduously  avoided 
The  Printery  House  booth,  as  I  am 
constitutionally  unable  to  resist  buying 
their  products.  Each  year  I  limit 
myself  to  cards  for  Christmas, 
Thanksgiving  and  Easter,  but  no 
sooner  do  I  receive  their  alluringly 
colorful  catalogues  that  I  start  to 
think,  "Yes,  maybe  I  should  send  out 
religious-themed  Arbor  Day  cards  this 
year." 

The  crowds  were  astonishing.  As  a 
sometime  lecturer,  it  is  always  an  exer- 
cise in  humility  wondering  if  anyone 
will  show  up  for  your  talk.  (My  general 
rule  is:  If  two  people  show  up,  I'm 
happy.)  But  because  of  the  size  of  the 
crowds  in  Anaheim,  even  I  had  almost 
800  people  at  one  talk,  which  made  me 
feel  like  a  rock  star — albeit  a  rock  star 
with  glasses  and  a  clerical  collar. 

But  the  high  point  was  meeting 
scores  of  dedicated  Catholics  from 
across  the  country.  To  be  fair,  most 
came  from  the  West  Coast,  but  this, 
too,  was  a  tonic.  Somehow  their 
Catholicism,  perhaps  because  of  the 
influence  of  the  burgeoning  Hispanic 
and  Vietnamese  communities,  seemed 
fresher,  more  vital.  In  any  event,  as  I 
met  this  director  of  religious  education 
from  Van  Nuys,  this  pastor  from  San 
Francisco,  this  catechist  from  Alameda, 
this  campus  minister  from  Portland,  I 
realized  more  and  more  that  for  all  its 
problems,  the  Catholic  Church  in  this 
country  is  in  pretty  good  hands.  While 
it  is  important  to  be  concerned  about 
the  church's  problems,  it  is  just  as 
important  to  trust  in  the  Spirit  at  work 
in  the  People  of  God. 

It  reminded  me  of  Pope  John 
XXIII,  who  once  wrote  about  his  rem- 
edy for  worries  that  kept  him'  awake  at 
night.  He  would  ask  himself:  "Who's 
in  charge  of  the  church,  Angelo?  You 
or  the  Holy  Spirit?"  His  answer:  "The 
Holy  Spirit,  of  course!" 

Then,  even  in  the  midst  of  worries, 
he  could  be  at  peace. 

James  Martin,  SJ. 
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Editorial 


Medicaid  Cuts  Hurt  the  Poor 


A TUG  OF  WAR  IS  TAKING  PLACE — not  among 
children,  though  they  may  be  grievously 
affected  by  this  contest's  outcome — but 
between  the  federal  government  and  the 
states.  The  struggle  is  over  Medicaid,  the 
entitlement  program  that  guarantees  health  care  for  over 
50  million  low-income  Americans.  So  far,  the  cost  has 
been  divided  between  the  federal  government  and  the 
individual  states.  But  now  the  Bush  administration,  in  its 
2006  budget  proposal,  is  seeking  to  shift  more  of  the  cost 
to  financially  strapped  states,  which  have  already  been 
forced  to  scale  back  their  Medicaid  programs  by  reducing 
services  and  making  it  more  difficult  for  people  to  enroll. 
Because  of  such  measures,  many  low-income  beneficiaries 
are  already  unable  to  obtain  needed  care.  Tennessee  offers 
a  dramatic  case  in  point.  In  January,  Governor  Phil 
Bredesen  announced  that  the  state  is  dropping  more  than 
300,000  adults  from  its  hitherto  generous  Medicaid  pro- 
gram, called  TennCare. 

The  basic  problem,  however,  is  not  so  much  the  cost  of 
Medicaid  itself,  but  rather  the  rising  cost  of  medical  care 
in  general,  which  is  driven  by  a  number  of  factors:  the 
aging  of  the  population,  expensive  medical  innovations  and 
lack  of  regulation  of  skyrocketing  prescription  drug  prices. 
In  addition,  many  low-wage  workers  who  have  lost  private 
insurance  coverage  have  become  Medicaid-eligible.  (In  the 
case  of  pregnant  women  and  children  in  workers'  families, 
however,  Medicaid  actually  saves  money  because  it  reduces 
the  costs  of  premature  and  low-birth-weight  babies.) 

Prescription  drug  prices  are  of  special  concern. 
Between  1998  and  2002,  Medicaid  spending  on  drugs 
alone  almost  doubled.  A  report  by  the  U.S.  General 
Accounting  Office  has  found  that  Medicaid  has  been  over- 
paying for  drugs  because  of  its  failure  to  verify  the  price 
data  provided  by  the  drug  manufacturers.  Lowering  drug 
prices  should  therefore  be  a  priority,  but  in  this  regard  the 
administration  has  been  less  than  helpful.  Last  year,  it  suc- 
cessfully opposed  efforts  in  Congress  to  allow  the 
Medicare  program  to  negotiate  drug  prices  for  the  new 
prescription  benefit.  Sharon  Daly,  vice  president  for  social 
policy  at  Catholoic  Charities  USA,  told  America  that  if 
the  federal  government  negotiated  drug  prices  for  both 
Medicare  and  Medicaid,  the  cost  savings  would  be  huge, 
adding  that  if  it  regulated  drug  prices — as  Canada  and 
European  countries  do — everyone  would  reap  the  savings: 


private  insurers,  individuals  and  employers. 

Nursing  home  care  accounts  for  almost  half  of  all 
Medicaid  spending.  Over  half  a  million  residents  have 
their  costs  paid  from  this  source.  Besides  placing  heavy 
burdens  on  nursing  homes  themselves,  in  terms  of  meeting 
their  costs,  cuts  in  Medicaid  for  seniors  who  need  such 
care  would  also  jeopardize  the  quality  of  care  that  nursing 
homes  provide  for  their  extremely  fragile  and  disabled 
patients. 

Children  from  poor  families  are  also  likely  to  be 
adversely  affected  by  cuts  in  Medicaid  on  the  scale  pro- 
posed by  the  administration.  They  represent  the  largest 
single  group  of  beneficiaries  and  account  for  a  quarter  of 
all  children  in  the  country.  Similarly,  Medicaid  pays  for 
over  a  third  of  all  births.  Essential  coverage  of  this  kind 
would  be  threatened  if  the  cuts  caused  this  and  other  med- 
ical costs  to  be  shifted  to  states  that  are  already  struggling 
to  provide  the  most  basic  health  care  coverage  to  their 
poorest  residents. 

A  further  ominous  note  in  the  president's  budget  pro- 
posal implies  that  a  cap  might  be  placed  on  all  or  part  of 
Medicaid  funding  as  an  additional  means  of  achieving  sav- 
ings. But  a  cap  could  in  effect  end  the  program's  entitle- 
ment aspect — its  virtual  core,  because  it  guarantees  cover- 
age to  all  who  meet  state  and  federal  eligibility  criteria.  A 
major  part  of  federal  funds  would  thus  be  changed  into 
block  grants  for  states,  ;i  move  that  could  seriously  erode 
health  care  coverage. 

BECAUSE  OF  THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  FEDERAL  DEFICIT — largely 

attributable  to  a  combination  of  increased  defense  costs 
(especially  for  tht  occupations  of  Iraq  and  Afghanistan), 
homeland  security  and  the  loss  of  revenues  from  the  nearly 
$2  trillion  in  tax  cuts  enacted  in  the  last  four  years — 
domestic  programs  that  help  the  most  vulnerable  may 
seem  an  easy  target  for  the  administration  in  its  deficit- 
reducing  efforts.  As  matters  stand  now,  the  House  has 
approved  the  budget  cuts  proposed  by  the  administration, 
but  fortunately  the  Senate  has  rejected  them.  With 
Congress's  return  on  April  4,  budget  conferees  are  now 
trying  to  reconcile  the  differences  in  their  respective  bud- 
get plans.  But  cuts  that  do  harm  to  an  already  fragile 
Medicaid  safety  net — one  that  provides  basic  health  care 
for  children,  poor  families,  the  elderly  and  people  with  dis- 
abilities— should  be  rejected  out  of  hand. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


Cardinal  Joseph  Ratzinger  Elected  Pope  Benedict  XVI 


Cardinal  Joseph  Ratzinger  of  Germany, 
78,  w  ho  has  been  prefect  of  the 
Congregation  for  die  Doctrine  oi  the 
Faith  for  the  last  24  years,  was  electee!  the 
265th  pope  and  took  the  name  Benedict 
XVI.  Appearing  at  the  central  window  of 
St.  Peter's  Basilica  on  April  19,  the  newly 
elected  pope  smiled  as  he  was  greeted  by 
a  cheering,  flag-waving  crowd  of  nearly 
100,000  people.  "After  the  great  John 
Paul  II,  the  cardinals  elected  me,  a  simple, 
humble  worker  in  the  vineyard  of  the 
Lord,"  Pope  Benedict  said  in  a  brief  talk 
broadcast  around  die  world. 

"I  am  consoled  by  the  fact  that  the 
Lord  can  work  and  act  even  through 
insufficient  instruments,  and  I  especially 
entrust  myself  to  your  prayers,"  he  said. 
"In  the  joy  of  die  risen  Lord,  and  trusting 
in  his  permanent  help,  we  go  forward. 
The  Lord  will  help  us,  and  Mary  his  most 
holy  mother  is  on  our  side.  Thank  you," 
he  said. 

Then  Pope  Benedict  gave  his  blessing 
to  the  city  of  Rome  and  to  the  world.  He 
stood  and  listened  to  the  protracted 
applause  that  followed,  smiling  and  rais- 
ing his  hands  above  his  head.  Among  the 
few  cardinals  who  joined  him  on  the  cen- 
tral balcony  was  U.S.  Cardinal  William 
W.  Baum,  the  only  voting  cardinal 
besides  the  new  pope  to  have  participated 
in  a  previous  conclave.  From  the  side  bal- 


conies of  the  basilica  facade,  other  cardi- 
nals appeared,  smiling  and  waving  to  the 
crowd. 

Pope  Benedict  dined  with  the  cardinals 
at  their  residence  on  the  evening  of  his 
election,  remained  there  overnight  and 
celebrated  Mass  widi  them  the  next 
morning  in  die  Sistine  Chapel. 

Pope  Benedict  is  the  first  German  pope 
since  Pope  Victor  II,  who  reigned  from 
1055  to  1057.  It  was  the  second  conclave 
in  a  row  to  elect  a  non-Italian  pope,  after 
Italians  had  held  the  papacy  for  more  than 
450  years. 

The  new  pope  was  chosen  by  at  least  a 
two-thirds  majority  of  115  cardinals  from 
52  countries,  who  cast  their  ballots  in 
secret  in  die  Sistine  Chapel.  The  election 
came  on  the  second  day  of  the  voting,  on 
the  fourth  ballot.  It  was  a  quick  conclu- 
sion to  a  conclave  that  began  with  many 
potential  candidates  and  no  clear  favorite. 

The  day  before,  Cardinal  Ratzinger 
had  opened  the  conclave  with  a  stern 
warning  about  moral  relativism  and  ideo- 
logical currents  that  had  buffeted  die 
church  in  recent  decades.  "The  small  boat 
of  thought  of  many  Christians  has  often 
been  tossed  about  by  these  waves — 
thrown  from  one  extreme  to  the  other: 
from  Marxism  to  liberalism,  even  to  liber- 
tinism; from  collectivism  to  radical  indi- 
vidualism; from  atheism  to  a  vague  reli- 


BENEDICT  XVI  WAVES  to  a  cheering  and  flag-waving  crowd  of  nearly  100,000  people  who 
bled  in  St.  Peter's  Square  on  April  19  to  greet  the  newly  elected  265th  pontiff.  (CNS  photo 
atore  Romano) 


gious  mysticism;  from  agnosticism  to  syn- 
cretism," he  said. 

"Every  day  new  sects  are  created  and 
what  St.  Paul  says  about  human  trickery 
comes  true,  with  cunning  which  tries  to 
draw  people  into  error,"  he  said.  Having  a 
clear  faith  today  is  often  labeled  "funda- 
mentalism." 

As  the  prefect  of  the  Congregation  for 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Faith  since  1981, 
Pope  Benedict  was  on  the  front  lines  of 
numerous  theological  and  pastoral  con- 
troversies. He  was  described  by  Vatican 
officials  who  worked  with  him  as  a  kind 
and  prayerful  theologian  and  a  gender 
man  than  the  person  often  portrayed  in 
the  media  as  an  inquisitor. 

He  made  the  biggest  headlines  when 
his  congregation  silenced  or  excommuni- 
cated theologians,  withdrew  church 
approval  of  certain  books,  helped  rewrite 
liturgical  translations,  set  boundaries  on 
ecumenical  dialogues,  took  over  the  han- 
dling of  cases  of  clergy  sex  abuse  against 
minors,  curbed  the  role  of  bishops'  con- 
ferences and  pressured  religious  orders  to 
suspend  wayward  members. 

Pope  Benedict's  election  was 
announced  in  Latin  to  a  waiting  world 
from  the  balcony  of  St.  Peter's  Basilica.  A 
massive  crowd  of  young  and  old  filled  St. 
Peter's  Square  and  welcomed  the  news 
with  cheers  and  waves  of  applause. 

White  smoke  poured  from  the  Sistine 
Chapel  chimney  at  5:49  p.m.,  Rome  time, 
signaling  that  die  cardinals  had  chosen  a 
successor  to  Pope  John  Paul  II.  At  6:04 
p.m.  the  bells  of  St.  Peter's  Basilica  began 
pealing  continuously  to  confirm  the  elec- 
tion. 

At  6:40  p.m.,  Cardinal  Jorge  Medina 
Estevez  of  Chile,  die  senior  cardinal  in 
the  order  of  deacons,  appeared  at  the 
basilica  balcony  and  intoned  to  the  crowd 
in  Latin:  "Dear  brothers  and  sisters,  I 
announce  to  you  a  great  joy.  We  have  a 
pope."  He  continued:  "The  most  eminent 
and  reverend  lordship,  Lord  Joseph 
Cardinal  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church 
Ratzinger." 

The  crowd  in  the  square  burst  into 
applause.  Some  jumped  for  joy,  some 
knelt  to  pray,  and  some  simply  stood  and 
watched. 
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church.  In  particular,  he  stressed  his  com- 
mitment to  ecumenism  and  dialogue  and 
said  he  was  aware  that  "concrete  gestures" 
were  sometimes  needed  to  promote  break- 
ing through  old  antagonisms. 

At  the  same  time,  he  said,  the  chief  pri- 
ority for  the  modern  church  is  to 


The  newly  elected 
pope  faced  114  cardinals 
seated  at  the  same  long 
tables  used  during  the 
papal  election  and  spoke 
from  a  chair  beneath 
Michelangelo's  fresco, 
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time  in  a  U.S.  prisoner-of-war  camp 
before  being  released. 

Ordained  in  1951,  he  received  a  doc- 
torate and  a  licentiate  in  theology  from 
the  University  of  Munich,  where  he  stud- 
ied until  1957.  He  taught  dogma  and  fun- 
damental theology  at  the  University  of 
Freising  in  1958-59,  then  lectured  at  the 
University  of  Bonn,  1959-69,  at  Miinster, 
1963-66,  and  at  Tubingen  from  1966  to 
1969.  In  1969  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  dogma  and  of  the  history  of  dogma  at 
the  University  of  Regensburg,  where  he 
also  served  as  vice  president  until  1977. 

A  theological  consultant  to  Cardinal 
Joseph  Frings,  of  Cologne,  Germany,  he 
attended  the  Second  Vatican  Council  as 
an  expert,  or  peritus.  He  was  said  to  have 
played  an  influential  role  at  the  council  in 
discussions  among  the  German-speaking 
participants,  and  he  gained  a  reputation  as 
a  progressive  theologian. 

He  was  named  a  member  of  the 
International  Theological  Commission  in 
1969.  Pope  Paul  VI  appointed  him  arch- 
bishop of  Munich  and  Freising  in  1977 
and  named  him  a  cardinal  later  that  year. 


POPE  BENEDICT  XVI  PRESIDES  AT  MASS  with  cardinals  in  the 
Vatican's  Sistine  Chapel  on  April  20.  (CNS  photo  from  L'Osservatore 
Romano,  Arturo  Mari) 
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 Signs 

Cardinal  Joseph  Ratzinger 


Cardinal  Joseph  Ratzinger  of  Germany, 
78,  who  has  been  prefect  of  the 
Congregation  for  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Faith  for  the  last  24  years,  was  elected  the 
265th  pope  and  took  the  name  Benedict 
XVI.  Appearing  at  the  central  window  of 
St.  Peter's  Basilica  on  April  19,  die  newly- 
elected  pope  smiled  as  he  was  greeted  by 
a  cheering,  flag-waving  crowd  of  nearly 
100,000  people.  "After  the  great  John 
Paul  II,  the  cardinals  elected  me,  a  simple, 
humble  worker  in  the  vineyard  of  the 
Lord,"  Pope  Benedict  said  in  a  brief  talk 
broadcast  around  the  world. 

"I  am  consoled  by  the  fact  that  the 
Lord  can  work  and  act  even  dirough 
insufficient  instruments,  and  I  especially 
entrust  myself  to  your  prayers,"  he  said, 
"hi  the  joy  of  the  risen  Lord,  and  trusting 
in  his  permanent  help,  we  go  forward. 
The  Lord  will  help  us,  and  Mary  his  most 
holy  mother  is  on  our  side.  Thank  you," 
he  said. 

Then  Pope  Benedict  gave  his  blessing 
to  the  city  of  Rome  and  to  the  world.  He 
stood  and  listened  to  the  protracted 
applause  that  followed,  smiling  and  rais- 
ing his  hands  above  his  head.  Among  the 
few  cardinals  who  joined  him  on  the  cen- 
tral balcony  was  U.S.  Cardinal  William 
W.  Baum,  the  only  voting  cardinal 
besides  the  new  pope  to  have  participated 
in  a  previous  conclave.  From  the  side  bal- 
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mbled  in  St.  Peter's  Square  on  April  19  to  greet  the  newly  elected  265th  pontiff.  (CNS  photo 
atore  Romano) 
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and  reverend  lordship,  Lord  Joseph 
Cardinal  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church 
Ratzinger." 

The  crowd  in  the  square  burst  into 
applause.  Some  jumped  for  joy,  some 
knelt  to  pray,  and  some  simply  stood  and 
watched. 
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During  their  preconclave  meetings, 
journalists  tracked  Cardinal  Ratzinger's 
rising  status  among  cardinal-electors,  but 
most  sources  doubted  he  would  obtain 
the  77  votes  needed  to  win.  He  was  seen 
as  divisive  by  some  in  the  church,  and 
many  thought  the  cardinals  would  choose 
someone  with  more  pastoral  experience. 
In  the  end,  the  cardinals  turned  to  a  man 
who  offered  doctrinal  firmness,  a  sharp 
intellect  and  a  clear  vision  of  the  threats 
facing  the  church  and  the  faith. 

In  the  days  before  and  after  the  pope's 
death,  the  cardinal  emphasized  his  con- 
cerns about  the  urgent  challenges  facing 
the  church.  In  meditations  written  for  the 
Way  of  the  Cross  at  the  Roman 
Colosseum  on  Good  Friday,  March  25, 
he  said  too  many  Catholics  continue  to 
scorn  and  scourge  Jesus  in  his  church. 
"Christ  suffers  in  his  own  church,"  he 
said.  He  described  "the  falling  of  many 
Christians  away  from  Christ  and  into  a 
godless  secularism,"  but  also  the  fall  of 
those  Catholics  who  abuse  the  sacraments 
or  their  positions  in  the  church. 

"How  much  filth  there  is  in  the  church, 


and  even  among  those  who,  in  the  priest- 
hood, ought. to  belong  entirely  to  him," 
he  wrote.  He  said  the  church  often  seems 
like  "a  boat  about  to  sink,  a  boat  taking  in 
water  on  every  side." 

"The  soiled  garments  and  face  of  your 
church  throw  us  into  confusion.  Yet  it  is 
we  ourselves  who  have  soiled  them!  It  is 
we  who  betray  you  time  and  time  again," 
he  wrote.  "Have  mercy  on  your  church," 
he  prayed.  "When  we  fall,  we  drag  you 
down  to  earth,  and  Satan  laughs,  for  he 
hopes  that  you  will  not  be  able  to  rise 
from  that  fall;  he  hopes  that  being 
dragged  down  in  the  fall  of  your  church, 
you  will  remain  prostrate  and  overpow- 
ered." 

Born  in  Marktl  am  Inn  in  Bavaria  on 
April  16,  1927,  he  began  priestly  studies 
early,  but  these  were  interrupted  by 
World  War  II.  While  he  was  a  seminari- 
an, school  officials  enrolled  him  in  the 
Hitler  Youth  program,  but  he  soon 
stopped  going  to  meetings.  After  being 
drafted  in  1943,  he  served  for  a  year  on  an 
anti-aircraft  unit  that  tracked  Allied  bom- 
bardments. At  the  end  of  the  war  he  spent 


time  in  a  U.S.  prisoner-of-war  camp 
before  being  released. 

Ordained  in  1951,  he  received  a  doc- 
torate and  a  licentiate  in  theology  from 
the  University  of  Munich,  where  he  stud- 
ied until  1957.  He  taught  dogma  and  fun- 
damental theology  at  the  University  of 
Freising  in  1958-59,  then  lectured  at  the 
University  of  Bonn,  1959-69,  at  Miinster, 
1963-66,  and  at  Tubingen  from  1966  to 
1969.  In  1969  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  dogma  and  of  the  history  of  dogma  at 
the  University  of  Regensburg,  where  he 
also  served  as  vice  president  until  1977. 

A  theological  consultant  to  Cardinal 
Joseph  Frings,  of  Cologne,  Germany,  he 
attended  the  Second  Vatican  Council  as 
an  expert,  or  peritus.  He  was  said  to  have 
played  an  influential  role  at  the  council  in 
discussions  among  the  German-speaking 
participants,  and  he  gained  a  reputation  as 
a  progressive  theologian. 

He  was  named  a  member  of  the 
International  Theological  Commission  in 
1969.  Pope  Paul  VI  appointed  him  arch- 
bishop of  Munich  and  Freising  in  1977 
and  named  him  a  cardinal  later  that  year. 


Pope  Celebrates  Mass,  Pledges  to  Lead 
Church  Toward  Unity,  Dialogue 


After  celebrating  Mass  with  the  cardinals 
who  elected  him,  Pope  Benedict  XVI 
pledged  that  he  would  lead  the  church  on 
the  path  of  unity,  dialogue  and  evangeliza- 
tion. 

"I  turn  to  everyone  with  simplicity  and 
affection,  to  assure  them  that  the  church 
wants  to  continue  to  build  an  open  and 
sincere  dialogue  with  them,  in  search  of 
the  true  good  of  man  and  society,"  he  said 
at  the  end  of  a  liturgy  in  the  Sistine 
Chapel  on  April  20. 

Dressed  in  light  gold  vesdnents,  the 
pope  read  his  four-page  Latin  message  in 
a  clear  and  forceful  voice,  paying  tribute  to 
Pope  John  Paul  II  and  outlining  the  prior- 
ities of  his  own  pontificate. 

Pope  Benedict  said  that  like  his  prede- 
cessor, he  considered  the  Second  Vatican 
Council  the  compass  for  the  modern 
church.  In  particular,  he  stressed  his  com- 
mitment to  ecumenism  and  dialogue  and 
said  he  was  aware  that  "concrete  gestures" 
were  sometimes  needed  to  promote  break- 
ing through  old  antagonisms. 

At  the  same  time,  he  said,  the  chief  pri- 
ority for  the  modern  church  is  to 


announce  Christ  to  the 
world.  "The  church 
today  has  to  renew  its 
awareness  of  the  task  of 
reproposing  to  the  world 
the  voice  of  the  one  who 
said:  'I  am  the  light  of 
the  world.  Whoever  fol- 
lows me  will  not  walk  in 
darkness,  but  will  have 
the  light  of  life,'"  the 
pope  said.  "As  he  begins 
his  ministry,  the  new 
pope  knows  that  his  task 
is  to  make  the  light  of 
Christ  shine  before  the 
men  and  women  of 
today:  not  his  own  light, 
but  that  of  Christ,"  he 
said. 

The  newly  elected 
pope  faced  1 14  cardinals 
seated  at  the  same  long 
tables  used  during  the 
papal  election  and  spoke 
from  a  chair  beneath 
Michelangelo's  fresco, 


POPE  BENEDICT  XVI  PRESIDES  AT  MASS  with  cardinals  in  the 
Vatican's  Sistine  Chapel  on  April  20.  (CNS  photo  from  L'Osservatore 
Romano,  Arturo  Mari) 
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"The  Last  Judgment."  The  9  a.m.  liturgy 
w  as  broadcast  live  on  giant  television 
screens  in  a  virtually  empty  St.  Peter's 
Square  in  which,  the  evening  before,  some 
100,000  people  had  gathered  for  the  dra- 
matic announcement  or  Pope  Benedict's 
election  and  had  cheered  him  at  his  first 
public  appearance. 

The  pope  said  he  had  been  completely 
surprised  at  his  election  and  diat  he  was 
beginning  his  papacy  with  two  emotions:  a 
sense  of  "inadequacy"  and  the  confidence 
that  God  would  help  him. 

As  head  of  the  Vatican's  doctrinal  con- 
gregation since  1981,  then-Cardinal 
Joseph  Ratzinger  was  a  controversial  fig- 
ure for  many  in  the  church  because  of  his 
strong  line  against  dissent,  his  disciplining 
of  theologians  and  his  criticism  of  some  of 
the  ways  Vatican  II  has  been  implement- 
ed. In  his  first  major  talk  as  pope,  he  went 
out  of  his  way  to  say  he  would  proceed 
along  the  lines  taken  by  his  predecessor. 

"I  w  ant  to  forcefully  affirm  die  strong 
desire  to  continue  in  the  task  of  imple- 
menting the  Second  Vatican  Council,"  he 
said.  He  said  the  documents  of  Vatican  II 
were  especially  relevant  to  the  modern 
church  and  today's  globalized  society  and 
that  the  council's  "authoritative"  rereading 
of  the  Gospel  would  guide  die  church  in 
the  third  millennium. 

Pope  Benedict  also  stressed  the  need  for 
close  unity  between  the  pope  and  the 
world's  bishops.  This  collegial  commu- 
nion, he  said,  favors  "unity  in  the  faith,  on 
which  depends  in  large  measure  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  church's  evangelizing 
efforts  in  the  modern  world."  He  asked 
bishops  to  accompany  him  "with  prayers 
and  with  advice,  so  that  I  may  truly  be  the 
'servant  of  the  servants  of  God.'" 

Pope  Benedict  pledged  to  make  the 
search  for  Christian  unity  a  special  priori- 
ty. He  called  ecumenism  a  "compelling 
duty"  and  said  he  would  "spare  no  energy" 
ig  to  bring  Christian  churches 
He  said  ecumenism  must  go 
ological  dialogue  and  probe  the 
hi         -  mc  tives  for  the  divisions  among 
Clin  Tat  is  most  needed  is  that 

'purifica*'  m  oi  memory'  so  often  men- 
tioned by Joi    Paul  II,  which  is  the  only 
thing  that  can  lead  souls  to  welcome  the 
full  truth  of  Chn.  > .    ie  said. 

Acknowledging  his  predecessor's  special 
relationship  with  young  >e<  iple,  the  new 
pope  pledged  that  the  church  would  con- 


tinue to  dialogue  with  them.  He  said  he 
intended  to  travel  in  August  to  Cologne, 
Germany,  for  World  Youth  Day — a  tradi- 
tion begun  by  Pope  John  Paul  II. 

Pope  Benedict  underlined  the  impor- 
tance of  die  current  eucharistic  year,  also 
an  initiative  of  the  late  pope,  saying  the 
Eucharist  would  be  at  the  center  of  the 
Cologne  festivities  and  of  the  Synod  of 
Bishops  in  October.  He  asked  all  the  faith- 
ful to  reflect  on  the  centtality  of  the 
Eucharist.  Many  other  things — including 
church  unity,  evangelization  and  charity 
toward  all,  especially  die  poor — depend  on 
it,  he  said. 

The  new  pope  recalled  Pope  John  Paul 
with  great  affection  and  said  he  felt 
encouraged  by  the  late  pontiff  as  he  began 
his  own  papacy.  "I  seem  to  feel  his  strong 
hand  squeezing  mine;  I  seem  to  see  his 
smiling  eyes  and  listen  to  his  words, 
addressed  particularly  to  me  in  this 
moment:  'Do  not  be  afraid!'"  he  said. 

Pope  Benedict  said  the  death  and  funer- 
al of  Pope  John  Paul  represented  "an 
extraordinary  time  of  grace  for  the  whole 
world."  He  said  it  was  a  moment  in  which 
one  could  feel  "the  power  of  God  who, 
dirough  his  church,  wants  to  form  a  great 
family  of  all  peoples." 

In  his  promise  to  keep  dialogue  open, 
the  new  pope  mentioned  the  followers  of 
other  religions  and  people  who  are  "sim- 
ply searching  for  an  answer  to  the  funda- 
mental questions  of  existence  and  have  not 
found  it  yet."  He  said  he  made  this  over- 
ture with  the  awareness  that  die  church's 
mission  is  to  bring  the  light  of  Christ  to  all 
peoples. 

The  pope  spoke  fleetingly  about  the 
church's  continued  comminnent  to  peace 
and  justice  issues.  He  said  he  would  con- 
tinue the  dialogue  of  his  predecessors  with 
"the  various  civilizations,"  convinced  that 
the  conditions  for  a  better  future  in  the 
world  depend  on  mutual  understanding. 

Pope  Benedict  told  the  cardinals  he  felt 
an  "enormous  weight  of  responsibility"  as 
the  new  pontiff,  but  was  certain  of  divine 
assistance.  "By  choosing  me  as  the  bishop 
of  Rome,  the  Lord  wanted  me  as  his  vicar, 
he  wanted  me  to  be  the  rock  on  which 
everyone  can  lean  with  assurance,"  he  said. 
"I  ask  him  to  supplement  my  scarce 
resources,  so  that  I  may  be  a  courageous 
and  faithful  pastor  of  his  flock,  always  obe- 
dient to  the  inspirations  of  his  Spirit,"  he 
said. 


News  Briefs 

•  The  Diocese  of  Sioux  City  has 
reported  that  the  highly  publicized  sale 
on  eBay  of  what  was  purported  to  be  a 
consecrated  host  was  not  finalized  and 
that  the  Iowan  who  was  selling  the  host 
has  withdrawn  it  and  given  it  to  church 
officials. 

•  The  president  of  the  U.S.  bishops' 
conference  described  Pope  Benedict 
XVI  as  "very  open  and  pastoral,  with  a 
listening  ear"  in  a  statement  on  April 
19.  Bishop  William  S.  Skylstad  of 
Spokane,  Wash.,  called  the  new  pope 
"a  man  of  great  humility  and  dedication 
to  the  discipleship  of  Christ,  as  well  as 

a  man  of  great  intelligence." 

•  The  U.S.  bishops  have  hired  the  sec- 
ond female  law  enforcement  officer  to 
head  the  office  responsible  for  helping 
them  apply  their  policies  for  preventing 
sexual  abuse  of  children.  She  is  Teresa 
Kettelkamp,  who  helped  conduct  the 
annual  audits  in  2003  and  2004  of  U.S. 
dioceses  and  Eastern-rite  eparchies  to 
monitor  compliance  with  the  bishops' 
policies. 


From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 

T^H 


POPE  BENEDICT  XVI  WALKS  with  Cardinal 
Angelo  Sodano  (on  pope's  right)  and  others  at 
the  Vatican  on  April  20.  (CNS  photo  from 
L'Osservatore  Romano,  Arturo  Mari) 
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Life  in  the  OO's 


Renew-ing  the  Church 

\Nr  1  'If  it  can  work  in  Newark, 
it  can  work  anywhere.' 


WHEN  HE  LOOKS 
back  on  the  years 
when  he  was  a  young 
parish  priest  in  subur- 
ban New  Jersey  and 
then  in  wounded,  smoldering  Newark, 
Msgr.  Thomas  A.  Kleissler  remembers 
the  lessons  he  learned  in  the  living  rooms 
and  kitchens  of  his  parishioners.  "It  was," 
he  said,  "the  richest  experience  of  my  life 
as  a  priest." 

In  those  settings  he  saw  firsthand  the 
lives,  the  troubles  and  the  triumphs  of  the 
servants  of  God.  In  those  small  settings, 
he  saw  life  writ  large. 

His  parish  experience  ended,  sort  of, 
in  1976,  when  then-Archbishop  Peter 
Gerety  brought  Father  Kleissler  to  the 
Newark  chancery  office  and  asked  him  to 
found  the  archdiocese's  Office  of  Pastoral 
Renewal.  It  was  a  time  when  those  who 
could  leave  the  old  parishes  of  Newark  did 
so,  and  a  time  when  many  were  leaving 
both  the  city  and  the  church  itself. 

The  Holy  Spirit,  however,  was  not 
among  those  who  surrendered  to  despair, 
or  to  frustration.  From  that  appointment 
grew  an  idea — renewal — and  from  that 
grew  an  organization,  Renew 
International.  With  a  staff  of  40  priests, 
nuns  and  lay  people  based  in  an  old  con- 
vent in  Plainfield,  N.J.,  Renew 
International  this  year  is  celebrating  its 
25th  anniversary  of  working  with  parishes 
and  dioceses  around  the  world  to  renew 
the  faith,  living  room  by  living  room. 

Monsignor  Kleissler  and  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Ivory  founded  Renew  as  an  out- 
growth of  Newark's  Office  of  Pastoral 
Renewal.  In  1980  Renew  expanded 
beyond  the  confines  of  northern  New 
Jersey,  as  other  dioceses  heard  of  the 
organization's  work  and  asked  to  be 
included. 
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Monsignor  Kleissler  has  been 
Renew's  guiding  spirit  ever  since.  He 
served  as  Renew's  director  until  2001, 
when  he  hired  Michael  B rough  to  become 
the  organization's  first  lay  director. 
(Monsignor  Kleissler  assumed  the  title  of 
president  of  Renew.)  Michael  was  out  of 
town  on  the  day  I  visited  Renew's  head- 
quarters. To  give  you  a  sense  of  just  how 
far  and  wide  this  ministry  takes  its  mis- 
sionaries, he  was  in  Fargo,  N.D.,  that  day. 

Of  course,  by  Renew's  standards 
Fargo  is  just  around  the  corner.  The 
organization  has  worked  in  dioceses  in  25 
countries,  from  Burundi  to  India  to  New 
Zealand. 

If  you  have  never  heard  of  Renew, 
you  should  not  feel  too  ashamed. 
Although  it  has  been  in  touch  with  some 
25  million  people,  Renew  hasn't  exactly 
been  trying  to  make  headlines. 
Monsignor  Kleissler  is  the  first  to 
acknowledge  that  it  just  isn't  in  his  make- 
up to  draw  attention  to  the  work.  For  it  is 
the  work,  not  the  accolades  of  the  media, 
that  drives  the  staff  and  leadership  of 
Renew. 

And  what,  exactly,  is  that  work? 

"It  is  about  sustaining  the  faith  today, 
in  a  world  that  has  changed  drastically 
since  the  days  of  the  old  Catholic  neigh- 
borhoods in  the  cities,"  Monsignor 
Kleissler  said.  When  he  was  growing  up 
in  the  Vailsburg  section  of  Newark,  near- 
ly everybody  was  Catholic,  "and  all  but  a 
couple  of  families  went  to  church,  and  of 
course  we  worried  about  them."  That 
world,  however,  no  longer  exists.  As  a 
result,  he  said,  "so  many  Catholics  don't 
know  their  faith,  and  so  many  parents 
don't  know  what  to  tell  their  children." 

Renew's  "Why  Catholic?"  program 
reaches  out  to  bishops,  asking  them  for 
permission  to  come  into  a  diocese  and 
make  a  presentation  to  pastors  and  lay 
leaders.  Pastors  can  then  decide  for  them- 
selves if  they  want  representatives  from 


Renew  to  come  into  their  parish  to  work 
with  lay  people  in  small  groups.  "The  pas- 
tor assigns  a  coordinator  and  other  lay 
leaders  to  work  with  us,  and  then  we  fan 
out  into  the  parish,"  Monsignor  Kleissler 
said.  "We  meet  in  living  rooms  and  go 
over  materials  that  are  basic  to  the 
church:  the  Creed,  the  sacraments,  prayer 
and  spirituality.  We  hold  training  sessions 
for  the  core  community  of  lay  people,"  he 
said,  noting  that  to  date  Renew  has 
trained  about  a  million  lay  people  in  the 
I  nited  States,  with  workshops  in  evange- 
lization and  faith  formation.  Renew  fol- 
lows up  by  organizing  retreats  and  pro- 
viding resources  for  further  inquiries  into 
church  teaching  and  in  Scripture. 

Renew  also  has  a  campus  ministry, 
and  in  New  Jersey,  at  least,  it  is  the  force 
behind  a  wonderful  idea  called  "Theology 
on  Tap,"  which  gathers  together  clergy 
and  young  people  in  an  informal  and 
wonderfully  nontraditional  setting  to  talk 
about  God  and  Catholicism. 

Monsignor  Kleissler  recalled  giving  a 
presentation  to  bishops  in  the  early  years, 
telling  them  about  Renew's  work  with 
small,  faith-sharing  communities,  work 
that  often  revitalized  both  laity  and  reli- 
gious alike.  At  the  end  of  his  presentation, 
he  heard  a  voice  from  the  back  of  the 
room:  "If  it  can  work  in  Newark,  it  can 
work  anywhere." 

So  it  has.  Recently,  the  bishops  of 
Burundi's  seven  dioceses  asked  a  Renew 
team  to  work  with  the  laity  of  that  strife- 
torn  African  nation.  In  a  memorable  turn 
of  phrase,  Bishop  Joachim  Ntahondereye, 
of  the  Diocese  of  Muyinga,  told  local 
church  leaders  and  two  Renew  represen- 
tatives, "Some  will  say  to  you,  'If  you  want 
peace,  prepare  for  war.'  But  I  say  to  you, 
'If  you  want  peace,  prepare  artisans  of 
peace.'"  And  so  Renew  set  out  to  instruct 
the  faithful  in  the  art  and  crafts  of  peace. 

"History  is  being  written  at  the  grass- 
roots level,"  said  Monsignor  Kleissler.  "So 
much  attention  is  paid  to  what  diis  leader 
or  that  leader  says,  and  that's  understand- 
able. But  diere  are  things  happening  at  the 
grass-roots  level  that  will  profoundly 
affect  the  history  of  the  church." 

Renew  is  one  of  those  things. 

Terry  Golway 
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Genetic  Engineering 
Is  Not  the  Answer 


-  BY  SEAN  McDONAGH 


IN  1992  the  then-Chief  EXECUTIVE  of  Monsanto,  Robert  Shapiro,  told  the 
Harvard  Business  Review  that  genetically  modified  crops  will  be  necessary  to  feed 
a  growing  world  population.  He  predicted  that  if  population  levels  were  to  rise  to 
10  billion,  humanity  would  face  two  options:  either  open  up  new  land  for  culti- 
vation or  increase  crop  yields.  Since  the  first  choice  was  not  feasible,  because  we 
were  already  cultivating  marginal  land  and  in  the  process  creating  unprecedented  levels  of 
soil  erosion,  we  would  have  to  choose  genetic  engineering.  This  option,  Shapiro  argued, 
was  merely  a  further  improvement  on  the  agricultural  technologies  that  gave  rise  to  the 
Green  Revolution  that  saved  Asia  from  food  shortages  in  the  1960's  and  1970's. 

Genetically  engineered  crops  might  seem  an  ideal  solution.  Yet  both  current  data  and  z 
past  examples  show  problems  and  provoke  doubts  as  to  their  necessity. 

< 

The  Green  Revolution 

The  Green  Revolution  involved  the  production  of  hybrid  seeds  by  crossing  two  genet-  & 
ically  distant  parents,  which  produced  an  offspring  plant  that  gave  increased  yield.  < 
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Critics  of  genetic  engineering  question  the  accepted  wis- 
dom that  its  impact  has  been  entirely  positive.  Hybrid  seeds 
are  expensive  and  heavily  reliant  on  fertilizers  and  pesti- 
cides. And  because  they  lose  their  vigor  after  the  first  plant- 
ing, the  farmer  must  purchase  new  seeds  for  each  successive 
planting. 

In  his  book  Geopolitics  and  the  Green  Revolution,  John  H. 
Perkins  describes  the  environmentally  destructive  and 
socially  unjust  aspects  of  the  Green  Revolution.  One  of  its 
most  important  negative  effects,  he  says,  is  that  it  has  con- 
tributed to  the  loss  of  three-quarters  of  the  genetic  diversi- 
ty of  major  food  crops  and  that  the  rate  of  erosion  contin- 
ues at  close  to  2  percent  per  year.  The  fundamental  impor- 
tance of  genetic  diversity  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  when 
a  virulent  fungus  began  to  destroy  wheat  fields  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  in  1950,  plant  breeders  staved  off 
disaster  by  cross-breeding  five  Mexican  wheat  varieties  with 
12  imported  ones.  In  the  process  they  created  a  new  strain 
that  was  able  to  resist  so-called  "stem  rust."  The  loss  of 
these  varieties  would  have  been  a  catastrophe  for  wheat  pro- 
duction globally. 

The  Terminator  Gene 

The  development  by  a  Monsanto-owned  company  of 
what  is  benignly  called  a  Technology  Protection 
System — a  more  apt  name  is  terminator  technology — is 
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another  reason  for  asserting  that  the  feed-the-world  argu- 
ment is  completely  spurious.  Genetically  engineered 
seeds  that  contain  the  terminator  gene  self-destruct  after 
the  first  crop.  Once  again,  this  forces  farmers  to  return  to 
the  seed  companies  at  the  beginning  of  each  planting  sea- 
son. If  this  technology  becomes  widely  used,  it  will  harm 
the  two  billion  subsistence  farmers  who  live  mainly  in  the 
poor  countries  of  the  world.  Sharing  seeds  among  farm- 
ers has  been  at  the  very  heart  of  subsistence  farming  since 
the  domestication  of  staple  food  crops  11,000  years  ago. 
The  terminator  technology  will  lock  farmers  into  a 
regime  of  buying  genetically  engineered  seeds  that  are 
herbicide  tolerant  and  insect  resistant,  tethering  them  to 
the  chemical  treadmill. 

On  an  ethical  level,  a  technology  that,  according  to 
Professor  Richard  Lewontin  of  Harvard  University, 
"introduces  a  'killer'  transgene  that  prevents  the  germ  of 
the  harvested  grain  from  developing"  must  be  considered 
grossly  immoral.  It  is  a  sin  against  the  poor,  against  pre- 
vious generations  who  freely  shared  their  knowledge  of 
plant  life  with  us,  against  nature  itself  and  finally  against 
the  God  of  all  creativity.  To  set  out  deliberately  to  create 
seeds  that  self-destruct  is  an  abomination  no  civilized 
society  should  tolerate.  Furthermore,  there  is  danger  that 
the  terminator  genes  could  spread  to  neighboring  crops 
and  to  the  wild  and  weedy  relatives  of  the  plant  that  has 
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been  engine  I  to  commit  suicide.  This  would  jeopar- 
dize the  food  security  of  many  poor  people. 

The  current  situation  promoting  genetically  modified 
organisms  also  means  supporting  the  patenting  of  living 
organisms— both  crops  and  animals.  I  find  it  difficult  to 
understand  the  support  that  Cardinal  Renato  Martino,  pre- 
fect of  the  Pontifical  Council  for 
Justice  and  Peace,  seems  to  be  giving 
to  genetically  modified  organisms, 
given  the  Catholic  Church's  strong 
pro-life  position.  In  my  book 
Patenting  Life?  Stop!  I  argue  that 
"patenting  life  is  a  fundamental  attack 
on  the  understanding  of  life  as  inter- 
connected, mutually  dependent  and  a 
gift  of  God  to  be  shared  with  every- 
one. Patenting  opts  for  an  atomized, 
isolated  understanding  of  life."  The  Indian  scientist  and 
activist  Dr.  Vandana  Shiva  believes  that  patented  crops  will 
lead  to  food  dictatorship  by  a  handful  of  northern  transna- 
tional corporations.  This  would  certainly  be  a  recipe  for 
hunger  and  starvation — in  conflict  with  Catholic  social 
teaching  on  food  and  agriculture. 

No  Higher  Yield,  No  Reduction  in  Chemicals 

Early  in  2003  a  researcher  at  the  Institute  of  Development 
Studies  at  Sussex  University  in  England  published  an  anal- 
ysis of  the  G.M.O.  crops  that  biotech  companies  are  devel- 
oping for  Africa.  Among  the  plants  studied  were  cotton, 
maize  and  the  sweet  potato.  The  G.M.O.  research  on  the 
sweet  potato  is  now  approaching  its  12th  year  and  has 
involved  the  work  of  19  scientists;  to  date  it  has  cost  $6  mil- 
lion. Results  indicated  that  yield  has  increased  by  18  per- 
cent. On  the  other  hand,  conventional  sweet  potato  breed- 
ing, working  with  a  small  budget,  has  produced  a  virus- 
resistant  variety  with  a  100  percent  yield  increase. 

Claims  that  G.M.O. 's  lead  to  fewer  chemicals  in  agricul- 
ture are  also  being  challenged.  A  comprehensive  study  using 
U.S.  government  data  on  the  use  of  chemicals  on  genetical- 
ly engineered  crops  was  carried  out  by  Charles  Benbrook, 
head  of  the  Northwest  Science  and  Environmental  Policy 
Center  in  Sandpoint,  Idaho.  He  found  that  when  G.M.O. 's 
were  first  introduced,  they  needed  25  percent  fewer  chemi- 
cals for  the  first  three  years.  But  in  2001,  5  percent  more 
chemicals  were  sprayed  compared  with  conventional  crop 
varieties.  Dr.  Benbrook  stated:  "The  proponents  of  biotech- 
nology claim  G.M.O.  varieties  substantially  reduce  pesti- 
cide use.  While  true  in  the  first  few  years  of  widespread 
planting,  it  is  not  the  case  now.  There's  now  clear  evidence 
l  he  average  pound  of  herbicide  applied  per  acre  plant- 
rbicide-tolerant  varieties  have  increased  compared 
first  few  years." 


Toward  a  Solution 

Hunger  and  famine  around  the  world  have  more  to  do  with 
the  absence  of  land  reform,  social  inequality,  bias  against 
women  farmers  and  the  scarcity  of  cheap  credit  and  basic 
agricultural  tools  than  with  lack  of  agribusiness  super-seeds. 
This  fact  was  recognized  by  those  who  attended  the  World 
Food  Summit  in  Rome  in  November 
1996.  People  are  hungry  because  they 
do  not  have  access  to  food  production 
processes  or  the  money  to  buy  food. 
Brazil,  for  example,  is  the  third  largest 
exporter  of  food  in  the  world,  yet  one- 
fifth  of  its  population,  over  30  million 
people,  do  not  have  enough  food  to 
eat.  Clearly  hunger  there  is  not  due  to 
lack  of  food  but  to  the  unequal  distri- 
bution of  wealth  and  the  fact  that  a 
huge  number  of  people  are  landless. 

Do  the  proponents  of  genetically  engineered  food  think 
that  agribusiness  companies  will  distribute  such  food  free  to 
the  hungiy  poor  who  have  no  money?  There  was  food  in 
Ireland  during  the  famine  in  the  1840's,  for  example,  but 
those  who  were  starving  had  no  access  to  it  or  money  to  buy 
it. 

As  a  Columban  missionary  in  the  Philippines,  I  saw 
something  similar  during  the  drought  caused  by  El  Nino  in 
1983.  There  was  a  severe  food  shortage  among  the  tribal 
people  in  the  highlands  of  Mindanao.  The  drought 
destroyed  their  cereal  crops,  and  they  could  no  longer  har- 
vest food  in  the  tropical  forest  because  it  had  been  cleared 
during  the  previous  decades.  Even  during  the  height  of  the 
drought,  an  agribusiness  corporation  was  exporting  tropical 
fruit  from  the  lowlands.  There  was  also  sufficient  rice  and 
corn  in  the  lowlands,  but  the  tribal  people  did  not  have  the 
money  to  buy  it.  Had  it  not  been  for  food  aid  from  non- 
governmental organizations,  many  of  the  tribal  people 
would  have  starved. 

In  1990  the  World  Food  Program  at  Brown  University 
calculated  that  if  the  global  food  harvest  over  the  previous 
few  years  were  distributed  equitably  among  all  the  people  of 
the  world,  it  could  provide  a  vegetarian  diet  for  over  6  bil- 
lion people.  In  contrast,  a  meat-rich  diet,  favored  by  afflu- 
ent countries  and  currently  available  to  the  global  elite, 
could  feed  only  2.6  billion  people.  Human  society  is  going 
to  be  faced  with  the  option  of  getting  protein  from  plants  or 
from  animals.  If  we  opt  for  animal  protein,  the  consequence 
will  be  a  much  less  equitable  world,  with  increasing  levels  of 
human  misery. 

Those  who  wish  to  banish  hunger  should  address  the 
social  and  economic  inequalities  that  create  poverty  and 
not  claim  that  a  magic-bullet  technology  will  solve  all  the 
problems.  0 
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The  Disturbing  Trends 
Behind  Parish  Closings 


BY  JOSEPH  CLAUDE  HARRIS 


THE  ARCHDIOCESE  of 
Boston  recently  complet- 
ed an  evaluation  of  the 
demographic  and  fiscal 
viability  of  parishes  that  resulted  in  a 
2  5  percent  reduction  in  the  number 
of  parishes.  A  principal  reason  for 
initiating  this  reconfiguration  pro- 
cess was  the  fact  that  one-third  of 
the  pastors  in  Boston  are  over  the 
age  of  7P.  With  fewer  priests  avail- 
able for  future  parish  assignments, 
smaller  parishes  with  mounting 
unpaid  bills,  shrinking  membership 
and  leaky  roofs  became  candidates 
for  closure. 

Boston  is  not  alone.  Bishop 
Samuel  Aquila  of  Fargo,  N.D., 
announced  on  Aug.  21,  2004,  that 
the  diocese  would  consolidate  33 
parishes  between  2004  and  2010, 
which  amounts  to  2 1  percent  of  the 
total  active  parishes.  About  a  month 
later,  Bishop  Leonard  Blair  of 
Toledo,  Ohio,  published  a  task  force 
report  that  recommended  that  the 
Diocese  of  Toledo  close  33  of  its  157 
parishes — a  2 1  percent  reduction.  In 
October  the  Archdiocese  of  Detroit 
launched  a  five-year  planning  pro- 
cess that  will  result  in  the  merging  or 
closing  of  some  parishes. 

When  Catholics  first  came  to 
America  in  significant  numbers, 
they  settled  in  large,  urban  centers 
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of  the  Northeast  and  Midwest,  but  the  growth  of  the 
Catholic  Church  since  1990  has  been  in  the  Sun  Belt  states. 
Membership  in  die  Catholic  Church  has  increased  by  10.3 
million  over  the  past  13  years;  and  85  percent  of  it,  much  of 
it  Hispanic,  occurred  in  the  Sun  Belt. 

If  one  looked  only  at  population  changes,  one  might  rea- 
sonably expect  the  number  of  parishes  to  be  growing  slowly 
in  Rust  Belt  states,  where  the  Catholic  population  is  slowly 
growing,  and  to  be  increasing  rapidly  in  the  Sun  Belt  states, 
where  there  are  8.7  million  additional  Cadiolics.  In  fact,  the 
number  of  parishes  in  the  Rust  Belt  dropped  by  690,  while 
the  number  in  the  Sun  Belt  went  up  by  only  152.  If  an  aver- 
age parish  has  about  2,500  members,  the  91  dioceses  in  the 
Sun  Belt  area  should  have  started 
about  3,480  new  parishes  between 
1990  and  2003  to  keep  pace  with  pop- 
ulation growth.  Opening  and  closing 
Catholic  parishes  seems  to  be  an 
endeavor  in  which  demography  is  def- 
initely not  destiny. 

What  really  determines  the  num- 
ber of  pastoral  appointments  and  the 
foundation  or  closure  of  parishes  is  the 
supply  of  ordained  priests.  This  began 
to  decline  in  the  United  States  in  the  late  1960's  and  has  con- 
tinued into  the  present.  The  number  of  active  diocesan 
priests  dropped  from  24,603  in  1990  to  18,737  by  2003,  a 
decline  of  24  percent.  The  number  of  priests  in  religious 
orders  declined  by  3,903,  or  22  percent,  in  the  same  period. 

Most  of  the  decline  for  both  diocesan  (86  percent)  and 
religious  priests  (62  percent)  took  place  in  the  Rust  Belt 
states — a  drop  of  5,028  diocesan  priests  and  670  fewer 
parishes — even  though  the  Catholic  population  grew  slight- 
ly. In  the  Sun  Belt  states,  a  modest  decline  in  available  cler- 
gy did  not  prevent  continued  operation  of  approximately 
the  same  number  of  parishes.  Since  the  number  of  parishes 
remained  relatively  stable  while  the  Catholic  population 
grew  by  8.7  million,  each  parish  in  the  Sun  Belt  area  had  to 
absorb,  on  average,  1,300  additional  members,  or  494  more 
households. 

To  avoid  closing  priestless  parishes,  bishops  appointed 
administrators  in  430  parishes  in  Rust  Belt  states  between 
1998  and  2003.  For  337  of  these  parishes,  bishops  persuad- 
ed pastors  and  chancery  administrators  to  do  double  duty 
and  also  serve  as  a  priest-administrator  in  a  parish  that  had 
none.  Bishops  appointed  deacons,  professed  religious  or  lay 
ministers  as  parish  administrators  in  only  93  cases. 

Dioceses  in  the  Sun  Belt  region  had  7 1  more  diocesan 
priests  available  to  work  as  a  resident  pastors  between  1998 
2003.  The  modest  increase  in  available  priests  is  prob- 
due  to  migrants  who  have  come  to  the  United  States 

i  are  available  to  pastor  parishes.  At  the  same  time,  the 


number  of  priests  from  religious  orders  available  to  work  as 
resident  pastors  declined  by  69  over  the  six-year  period. 
There  was  a  modest  increase  in  the  number  of  parishes, 
because  bishops  appointed  92  administrators  for  parishes  in 
the  region.  They  persuaded  68  priests  to  do  double  duty 
and  appointed  24  deacons,  religious  or  lay  persons  as  parish 
administrators. 

what  will  the  catholic  church  in  the  United  States  look 
like  in  the  future  in  terms  of  parishes  and  priests?  The  good 
news  is  that  the  number  of  Catholics  continues  to  grow  in 
the  United  States;  the  bad  news  is  that  this  growth  has 
occured  at  the  same  time  that  the  number  of  priests  and  res- 
ident pastors  has  been  decreasing.  As 
mentioned  earlier,  there  were  18,737 
active  members  of  the  diocesan  clergy 
in  2003,  down  from  24,603  in  1990.  A 
simple  extension  of  this  pattern  of 
decline  suggests  a  likely  total  of 
16,530  diocesan  clergy  in  2009.  The 
number  of  active  diocesan  priests  may 
eventually  decline  to  12,540.  This 
estimate  assumes  that  the  present  rel- 
atively stable  pattern  of  380  ordina- 
tions per  year  to  the  diocesan  priesthood  will  continue,  that 
the  average  age  of  ordinands  will  be  37,  that  the  retirement 
age  for  diocesan  priests  will  be  70  and  that  foreign-born 
clergy  coming  to  the  United  States  will  offset  losses  due  to 
resignations.  Some  might  consider  these  assumptions  opti- 
mistic. A  retirement  age  average  of  65,  for  example,  would 
reduce  the  number  of  active  diocesan  clergy  to  10,640. 
Fewer  immigrant  priests  or  a  higher  resignation  rate  would 
also  produce  lower  estimates. 

The  bishops'  strategy  of  appointing  parish  administra- 
tors has  kept  3,157  parishes  (16.5  percent  of  the  U.S.  total) 
open,  even  though  they  did  not  have  a  resident  pastor  in 
2004.  But  this  strategy  may  become  increasingly  more  dif- 
ficult unless  the  number  of  lay,  religious  and  deacon 
administrators  is  dramatically  increased.  Recent 
announcements  of  substantial  parish  closures  in  Boston 
and  planned  reductions  in  Detroit,  Fargo  and  Toledo  sug- 
gest that  diocesan  leaders  may  be  switching  from  a  strate- 
gy of  filling  pastoral  vacancies  by  asking  priests  to  do  dou- 
ble duty  as  priest  administrators  in  neighboring  parishes. 
In  the  future,  fewer  priests  will  mean  fewer  parishes.  An 
aging  population  of  priests  may  find  the  burdens  of  double 
duty  more  than  they  can  handle.  Between  1990  and  2003, 
the  85  dioceses  in  the  Rust  Belt  states  closed  only  291 
parishes.  If  the  level  of  closures  planned,  especially  in 
Fargo  and  Toledo,  becomes  the  norm,  then  dioceses  in  the 
Rust  Belt  states  will  close  approximately  2,450  parishes  in 
the  next  several  years.  El 
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With  God  on  His  Side 


BY  JAMES  T.  KEANE 


drama,  and  a  script  liberally  sprinkled  with 
humor  prevents  the  somber  subject  matter 
from  becoming  ponderous.  Guirgis, 
whose  previous  work  includes  the  well- 
received  "Jesus  Hopped  die  'A'  Train" 
and  "Our  Lady  of  121st  Street,"  is  a  mas- 
ter of  street-smart  but  intellectually  stim- 
ulating dialogue,  a  strength  that  shows 
clearly  in  the  characters  of  "Judas 
Iscariot." 

Artistic  portrayals  of  the  life  of  Jesus 
and  his  disciples  are  a  notoriously  dicey 
proposition.  It  has  been  almost  a  century 
since  Albert  Schweitzer  noted  the  univer- 
sal tendency  of  Jesus  biographers  to  see  a 
mirror  image  of  themselves  in  the 
thoughts  and  motivations  of  their  famous 
subject,  and  the  results  often  bear  out  his 
hypothesis,  from  the  treacly  and  dopey 
savior  of  "Jesus  Christ  Superstar"  to  the 
New  Age  guru  of  Norman  Mailer's  unfor- 
tunate novel  The  Gospel  According  to  the 
Son.  Even  when  the  depiction  of  Jesus  is 


done  respectfully  and  with  care,  too  many 
choices  have  to  be  made  about  which 
aspects  of  his  personality  will  be  empha- 
sized and  why.  Guirgis  wisely  avoids  the 
problem  by  eliminating  Jesus  almost 
entirely  as  a  physical  presence  from  the 
action.  Though  he  is  alluded  to  through- 
out, Jesus  does  not  appear  until  the  final 
minutes  of  the  play,  by  which  point  John 
Ortiz's  performance  is  all  the  more  strik- 
ing for  its  understated  portrayal. 

Because  of  countless  outbursts  of  pro- 
fanity and  caustic  insults  throughout  the 
two-and-a-half  hours  of  action  by  charac- 
ters ranging  from  St.  Monica  to  Satan, 
"Judas  Iscariot"  is  not  for  children  or  the 
faint  of  heart.  Because  the  play  is  at  its  core 
an  extended  meditation  on  the  nature  of 
divine  mercy  and  earthly  justice,  there  is 
also  a  fair  amount  of  theology  bandied 
about  by  the  actors  throughout  the  perfor- 
mance. Guirgis  and  the  cast  had  help  in 
this  respect  from  James  Martin,  S.J.  (an 


THE  1985  BESTSELLER  and 
nostalgic  spoof  Growing  Up 
Catholic  included  a  parody  of 
The  Baltimore  Catechism  and 
asked  the  following  question:  "Who's 
really  in  hell?"  The  answer:  "We  cannot 
say  for  certainty  that  anyone  is  in  hell, 
except  for  maybe  Hitler  and  Judas."  Even 
though  Christians  (well,  most  Christians) 
are  loath  to  condemn  anyone  to  certain 
damnation,  Judas  usually  makes  the  cut, 
because  his  twin  sins  of  a  bribed  betrayal 
of  Jesus  followed  by  submission  to  despair 
and  subsequent  suicide  make  him  a  likely 
candidate  for  damnation  even  in  a  forgiv- 
ing age.  Stephen  Adly  Guirgis's  new  play 
at  New  York's  Public  Theater,  The  Last 
Days  of  Judas  Iscariot,  examines  the 
curious  case  of  this  committed  disciple  of 
Jesus,  who  not  only  sinned  against  him, 
but  failed  to  hear  his  master's  message  of 
divine  mercy  and  forgiveness. 

Directed  by  Philip  Seymour 
Hoffman,  "The  Last  Days  of  Judas 
Iscariot"  introduces  the  court  case 
of  God  and  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  and  Earth  v.  Judas  Iscariot, 
in  which  Judas  (Sam  Rockwell)  is 
given  a  hearing  in  Purgatory  (or 
Hope,  as  Guirgis  would  have  it)  to 
determine  whether  or  not  he 
belongs  in  hell.  Though  the  rules 
are  loose  and  digressions  are  con- 
stant, this  courtroom  framework 
holds  the  drama  together  and  gives 
continuity  to  what  often  plays  as  a 
series  of  rapid-fire  reflections  by 
everyone  and  their  mothers  (start- 
ing, of  course,  with  the  mother  of 
Judas).  A  steady  stream  of  recog- 
nized stars  from  stage  and  screen 
complement  the  actors  of  the 
LAByrinth  Theater  Company  in 
this  moving  and  thought-provoking 
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associate  editor  of  America),  who  served 
as  a  theological  advisor.  In  addition  to  the 
obvious  questions  that  emerge  from  the 
subject  matter,  Guirgis's  characters  also 
riff  on  everything  from  the  nature  of 
temptation  to  salvation,  atheism,  sexual 
morality,  purgatory  and  prayer. 

This  theological  emphasis  has  been 
the  focus  of  many  of  the  show's  negative 
reviews  in  the  New  York  press,  including 
die  obligatory  criticism  from  The  New 
York  Times,  where  Ben  Brantley  dis- 
missed it  as  "a  classroom  in  a  progressive 
parochial  school"  and  "a  heavily  footnoted 
position  paper  on  a  big,  big  subject." 
Michael  Feingold  of  The  Village  Voice 
offered  up  an  unintentionally  hilarious 
take  on  the  same,  opining  that  Guirgis 
makes  "less  theological  sense  than  any 
dramatist  who  ever  tackled  the  Christ 
myth,"  just  in  case  you  were  getting  your 
religious  cues  from  The  Village  Voice.  No 
examples  are  offered,  of  course,  and  one 
might  suspect  in  all  charity  that  the 
Voice's  main  objection  was  that  a  play- 
wright would  even  tackle  such  an  unseem- 
ly subject  as  religion. 

But  tackle  it  Guirgis  does,  and  the 
litany  of  witnesses  are  not  shy  about 
defending  their  own  participation  in  the 
story,  writ  large  or  small.  Expected 
appearances  by  Pontius  Pilate  and  some  of 
the  disciples  (including  a  moving  turn  by 
Mums  Grant  as  St.  Peter)  are  intermixed 
with  surprise  subpoenas  to  Mother 
Teresa,  Sigmund  Freud,  Satan  and  even 
St.  Monica,  a  fast-talking,  profane,  self- 
professed  nag  who  "gets  results"  when  she 
talks  to  God.  Standout  performances 
include  Eric  Bogosian  as  Satan  and 
Stephen  McKinley  Henderson  as  Pontius 
Pilate.  As  a  strongarm  enthusiast  in 
golfer's  clothing  who  employs  the 
Nuremburg  defense  wathout  apology  to 
justify  his  vicious  rule  over  Judea — he  was 
only  following  orders — Henderson  plays 
Pilate  with  devastating  effectiveness. 
When  Pilate  leaves  the  stand  with  a  raised 
fist  and  a  shout  to  the  jury  of  "Hail 
Caesar,"  the  effect  is  chilling,  because  the 
proleptic  hint  of  "Heil  Hitler"  is  not  far 
off. 

Satan  takes  the  stand  as  a  suave  but 
jaded  lounge  lizard  with  better  things  to 
do  than  get  involved  in  minor  matters  like 
one  man's  damnation.  He  is  no  uncouth 
bully  who  assaults  his  victims  through 
brute  force  or  possession,  but  instead  a 


clever  and  beguiling  fellow  who  employs 
his  wiles  to  strike  at  Judas's  weakest  points. 
This  is  much  like  the  Satan  of  Ignatian 
spirituality,  who  uses  the  misgivings  and 
temptations  of  his  targets  to  achieve  his 
aims.  The  whole  notion  of  possession,  in 
fact,  is  jejune  to  Satan,  who  knows  he  need 
not  enter  people  to  win  them  over  when  a 
well-placed  word  or  temptation  will  do 
the  job  just  as  well.  The  role  is  perfect  for 
Bogosian,  whose  voice  and  demeanor 
both  ooze  like  something  still  alluring  but 
slightly  overripe. 

Strong  performances  by  Yul  Vazquez 
(prosecutor  Yusef  El-Fayoumy),  Callie 
Thorne  (defense  attorney  Fabiana  Aziza 
Cunningham)  and  Jeffrey  De  Munn  (as 
judge  and  also  as  a  spellbinding  Caiaphas) 
illustrate  the  sorry  predicament  of  charac- 
ters trapped  in  their  own  special  "circle  of 
hell" — attacking,  accusing,  despairing, 
projecting  their  own  demons  in  their 
interrogations  and  rationalizations.  The 
saints  who  appear  above  the  stage  on  spe- 
cial platforms  and  alcoves  offer  commen- 
tary on  the  courtroom  and  reflections  on 
their  own  call  and  judgment.  By  the  play's 
conclusion,  Judas's  character  and  fate  have 
been  nuanced  by  testimony  that  both 
relates  directly  to  him  ("Jesus'  favorite," 
says  Mary  Magdalene;  like  "Tupac,"  ven- 
tures St.  Monica;  a  jerk  "but  deserved  bet- 
ter," according  to  St.  Thomas)  and  fleshes 
out  the  other  characters. 

Judas  is  found  guilty,  of  course,  but 
everyone  else  is  guilty  too,  of  something, 
and  if  they  can  be  forgiven,  can't  he  as 
well?  The  only  person  who  does  not 
believe  this  is  apparently  Judas  himself, 
who  persists  in  his  catatonic  state  and  is 
unwilling  or  unable  to  accept  divine 
mercy.  When  Jesus  finally  meets  Judas 
face  to  face,  he  does  not  judge  him  but 
instead  washes  his  feet,  as  if  it  were  Holy 
Thursday  all  over  again.  In  a  suddenly 
silent  theater,  this  scene  is  striking  for  its 
reversal  of  the  courtroom  verdict.  The 
ultimate  Judge  is  not  bound  by  the  sen- 
tence of  any  court,  but  extends  even  to  his 
betrayer  the  divine  mercy  Judas  and  the 
court  have  forgotten.  As  dramatic  cathar- 
sis, this  is  artistically  effective  material;  as 
reflection  on  the  human  condition,  it  is  a 
moving  transformation  that  reworks  the 
cacophony  of  two  hours  of  courtroom 
drama  to  illustrate  the  power  of  divine 
mercy  in  a  way  that  makes  a  great  deal  of 
theological  sense.  0 
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Robert  A.  Orsi,  Harvard  Divinity 
School's  Charles  Warren  Professor  of 
the  History  of  Religion  in  America,  takes 
a  complex  approach  to  his  own  religion 
and  academic  disciplines,  drawing  from 
his  Italian-American  family  history  to 
illustrate  how  mid-20th-century 
Catholics  in  the  United  States  reacted  to 
changes  in  their  social  and  ecclesial 
worlds  by  "redefining  their  relationship 
to  the  sacred."  For  many  of  those 
Catholics,  the  Second  Vatican  Council 
produced  an  upheaval  in  their  trusted 
childhood  assumptions  about  the  shape 
of  the  sacred,  about  the  language  of 
prayers  and  the  sacred  presences  that 
each  believer  summoned,  calling  on 
guardian  angels,  patron  saints,  the 
Blessed  Mother  or  St.  Jude  to  intervene 
when  facing  hardship. 

Balancing  historical,  archival  and 
personal  evidence  in  a  rare  style  of  his- 
torical auto-ethnography  to  study  reli- 
gious intimacy  in  fresh  and  intellectually 
satisfying  ways,  Orsi  takes  readers  more 
deeply  into  his  theoretical  and  conceptu- 
al levels  of  argument  by  introducing 
them  to  his  uncle  Sal  and  his  grand- 
mother in  deeply  sympathetic,  chapter- 
length  studies.  And  in  the  two  chapters 
where  he  is  a  nonparticipant  observer, 
we  meet  devotees  of  Mar)7  and  St.  Jude. 
At  the  outset  Orsi  demonstrates  the  deft 
handling  of  archival  evidence  that  read- 
ers may  expect  throughout  the  book  by 
introducing  his  mother,  who  keeps  a  set 
of  memorial  prayer  cards  of  Jesuits  who 
had  died  years  ago,  printed  by  the  order 
to  be  distributed  at  the  time  of  their 
funerals.  There  were  also  cards  for  peo- 
ple she  had  known  during  the  many 
years  she  worked  at  Fordham  University, 
worn  at  the  edges  from  habitual  use.  She 
takes  them  out  of  her  handbag  bundled 


Book  Reviews 

in  a  colored  rubber  band  and  arranges 
them  on  the  table  in  a  kind  of  "celestial 
solitaire,"  according  to  Orsi;  these  are 
her  "friends  in  heaven"  who  have  "never 
let  her  down." 

In  Between  Heaven  and  Earth  Orsi  has 
rewritten  previously  published  studies  to 
demonstrate  his  thesis  about  the  "inter- 
subjectivity"  of  relationships  in  a  net- 
work that  defines  religious  practices.  In 
the  first  chapter,  the  author's  Uncle  Sal 
provides  evidence  of  the  ambivalent  atti- 
tudes in  the  church  toward  the  disabled 
as  "fortunate  unfortunates"  whose  phys- 
ical suffering  was  traditionally  thought 
to  have  redemptive  power.  In  the  second 
chapter  Orsi  explores  Marian  devotional 
habits  and  the  iconic  "media  of  pres- 
ence" found  by  believers  in  holy  cards, 
prayer  beads,  relics,  statues  and  images, 
blessed  oils  and  waters.  Such  presence 
involving  the  Madonna  wields  an  ideo- 
logical meaning  so  powerful  that,  he 
explains,  it  can  cause  social  disruption. 

This  argument  is  amplified  in  the 
third  chapter,  where  Orsi  writes  about 
how  children  imagine  sacred  presences 
as  real,  and  how  their  spiritual  beliefs 
are  embodied  in  the  material.  Readers 
are  left  to  connect  the  first  and  third 
chapters,  the  first  about  suffering  and 
the  third  about  vulnerability,  especially 
vis-a-vis  the  sexual  abuse  crises  in  the 
Catholic  Church.  But  there  is  much 
here  for  thoughtful  reflection  about 
power  and  perceptions  of  the  vulnera- 
ble, as  well  as  the  theological  impor- 
tance of  suffering. 

Next  the  author  turns  to  how  his 
bereaved  grandmother  prayed  to  St. 
Gemma  Galgani,  and  explores  how 
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domestic  hagiography  grows  from  rela- 
tionships developed  between  humans  and 
saints  in  times  of  crisis  and  emotional 
need.  The  chapter  on  St.  Jude  moves 
beyond  fieldwork  in  Chicago,  which  in 
itself  is  a  fascinating  study,  to  a  discussion 
of  the  dimensions  of  the  genre  within 
which  he  writes,  a  historical,  autobio- 
graphical, ethnographic  account  of  the 
differences  between  subject  and 
researcher.  The  problem  of  sympathy  and 
balance  is  paramount;  die  researcher  can 
neither  judge  nor  promote  a  point  of  view. 

In  his  final  chapter,  Orsi  uses  field- 
work  on  studying  Appalachian  snake  han- 
dling to  further  illustrate  his  points  about 
the  difficulties  a  researcher  faces  when 
studying  faith  practices  that  seem  strange. 
The  enthnographic  historian  walks  a  fine 
line  between  proximity  and  distance, 
understanding  and  judgment.  This 
inscribes  for  the  Catholic  intellectual  a 
critical  boundary  between  "good"  and 
"bad"  religions  and  the  protocols  that  dis- 
credit autobiographical  experience. 

Historically,  Orsi  observes,  studies  of 
religion  in  America  rejected  the  work  of 
seminaries  and  schools  of  theology.  So 
admitting  that  one  is  a  believer  can  set  one 
up  for  criticism  from  both  the  religious 
right,  which  puts  most  value  on  the  literal, 
and  the  academic  left,  which  values  the 
objective  and  rational.  Between  Heaven  and 
Earth  is  a  good  academic  paradigm  for  the 
Buddhist  Middle  Way:  Orsi  is  both  pas- 
sionate and  dispassionate  about 
Catholicism,  intimate  and  analytic,  an 
insider  and  an  outsider. 

Many  rigorous  scholars  shy  away  from 
discussing  mystery.  The  devout  are  said  to 
engage  in  "meaning  making,"  and  to 
"enact  religious  materiality."  Orsi  explains 
that  religion  is  "intersubjective";  in  other 
words,  faith  is  a  network  of  relationships 
between  the  present  and  the  past.  As  his 
personal,  historical  and  archival  evidence 
demonstrate,  in  each  family's  life  there  is 
struggle  enough  and  the  strength  to 
bridge  the  distance  between  heaven  and 
earth. 

This  is  a  memorable  book,  both  for 
the  story  of  Orsi's  family,  in  which  he 
situates  historical  and  cultural  practices, 
and  for  the  intellectual  challenge  his 
)rk  represents  to  the  interdisciplinary 
id-  of  religions.  Between  Heaven  and 
arth  is  a  classic. 

Claire  Hoertz  Badaracco 
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New  York  City,  in  the  year  1930,  was 
simultaneously  ascending  and  descend- 
ing. Its  most  ambitious  project  \vas  the 
building  of  the  world's  tallest  skyscrap- 
er, unashamedly  called  the  Empire  State 
Building,  right  in  the  heart  of  busy 
Manhattan.  Meanwhile,  its  descent  was 
less  evident:  the  stock  market  had  col- 
lapsed, rallied,  collapsed  again;  the 
Great  Depression  was  yet  to  bottom  out 
but  would  do  so  soon;  its  disruptions 
would  unearth  subterranean  political 
corruption  at  Tammany  Hall  and  Mayor 
Jimmy  Walker's  "office";  the  decade-old 
experiment  with  prohibition  had 
brought  to  pass  the  emergence  of  a  now 
well-organized  Italian  Mafia,  displacing 
from  power  the  Irish  and  Jewish  gang- 
ster elite. 

Thomas  Kelly  has  vividly  recreated 
and  reinhabited  this  New  York  of  1930, 
with  all  its  multiple  conflicts  and  entan- 
glements, in  his  latest  outstanding 
novel,  Empire  Rising.  The  canvas  is  epic 
in  scale,  peopled  with  numerous  arrest- 
ing characters,  recognizable  in  both 
senses:  "real"  persons  like  Jimmy 
Walker,  Babe  Ruth,  Primo  Camera,  the 
famously  "missing"  Judge  Crater  and 
the  many  engaging  but  no  less  real 
inventions  of  his  own.  His  special  gift  as 
a  novelist  is  his  ability  to  maintain  a  gal- 
loping tilt  of  narrative  suspense,  despite 
countless  shifts  in  plot  development, 
without  overwhelming  or  confusing  the 
reader.  Unusual  in  an  epic,  to  say  the 
least,  this  novel  is  a  page-turner;  there  is 
no  plot-padding  or  authorial  longueurs 
slackening  the  pace,  and  when  surpris- 
ing events  happen  (as  they  continually 
do),  they  do  so  plausibly,  with  a  sense  of 
tightness  for  the  reader  (yes,  that  is  what 
so-and-so  would  do,  no  matter  how 
unexpected). 

The  low-life  characters  and  settings 
in  Kelly's  novels  might  mislead  prospec- 
tive readers  into  thinking  that  here  is 
but  another  lurid  offering  of  slash-and- 
burn  escapist  fare.  Not  so.  First,  a  moral 


heartbeat  animates  the  narrative,  an 
unobtrusive  ethical  reckoning  present 
throughout,  which  led  one  reviewer  to 
call  him  "a  Dostoevsky  with  a  hard  hat 
and  a  lead  pipe."  Second,  here  a  serious 
artist  employs  the  usual  conventions 
proper  to  the  thriller  and  elevates  them 
without  apology  or  condescension. 

The  title,  for  example,  is  a 
metaphoric  clue  to  the  reader  about  the 
story's  structure.  Like  the  building  of 
the  Empire  State,  the  underground  of 
grit  and  sediment  needs  exposure  and 
gouging  (badly,  given  the  city's  corrup- 
tion); after  this  a  foundation  is  laid  that 
will  support  the  separate  stories,  each 
layer  only  seeming  separate  but  actually 
interconnected  and  mutually  supportive 
(so  the  reader  discovers);  as  the  many 
"stories"  ascend,  there  is  as  yet  no 
facade — all  is  exposed,  and  the  reader  is 
offered  alternative  views  (the  traffic  of 
life  in  the  Bronx  and  Brooklyn,  for 
instance).  Gradually,  the  reader  appreci- 
ates the  sturdy  beams  buttressing  the 
design:  a  marvelous  ear  for  dialogue, 
especially  among  the  common  folk;  a  sly 
wit  assessing  the  action;  a  rich  apprecia- 
tion of  the  manual  skills,  sheer  courage, 
as  well  as  camaraderie  needed  by  high- 
rise  construction  workers,  reflecting 
Kelly's  previous  life  as  a  sandhog  and 
construction  laborer. 

Complementing  such  careful  archi- 
tecture is  the  narrative's  pivot:  a  tender 
love  story  between  two  people  who  are 
at  once  participants  and  onlookers.  One 
of  the  construction  workers  is  Michael 
Briody,  a  recent  Irish  immigrant  and 
former  assassin  for  the  Irish  Republican 
Army,  who  is  anxious  for  a  new  start  in 
America.  He  meets  Grace  Masterson,  a 
talented  sketch  artist,  who  is  the  mis- 
tress of  the  odious  Johnny  Farrell,  the 
bagman  for  Mayor  Walker  and  his  liai- 
son with  the  underworld.  Both  are 
ardent  and  even  idealistic,  but  trapped' 
by  circumstance  and  commitment.  As 
most  lovers  discover  in  dismay,  the 
world — especially  the  treacherous, 
unfeeling  worlds  these  characters  inhab- 
it— goes  on,  willy  nilly,  oblivious  of 
their  ardors  and  aspirations. 

A  reviewer  of  Kelly's  terrific  last 
novel,  The  Rackets  (2001),  offered  this 
simple  summation:  "This  is  historic  fic- 
tion writing  at  its  very  best."  Ditto  for 
Empire  Rising.  George  W.  Hunt 
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Rebuilding  Trust  Between  America 
and  the  World 

By  Kishore  Mahbubani 
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Kishore  Mahbubani's  bittersweet  assess- 
ment of  the  recent  shortcomings  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy  will  more  than  likely  fall 
upon  deaf  ears.  The  dean  of  the  Lee 
Kuan  Yew  School  of  Public  Policy  in 
Singapore,  Mahbubani  explains  how 
American  leaders  have  alienated  govern- 
ments around  the  world,  a  fact  that  has 
become  glaringly  obvious  in  recent 
months. 

Unfortunately,  as  the  gap  between 
the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  has  widened,  the  country's  popu- 
lace has  not  been  fully  informed  on  what 
has  happened,  nor  do  they  realize  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation. 

Beyond  the  Age  of  Innocence  considers 
what  went  wrong  and  how  the  damage 
can  be  repaired.  Mahbubani  first  lauds 
the  United  States  for  refusing  in  the  past 
to  make  the  mistakes  of  other  nations 
who  were  bent  on  colonial  expansion. 
He  explains  how,  since  the  end  of  the 
Second  World  War,  America  has 
accrued  a  reservoir  of  international  good 
will. 

More  to  the  point,  though,  is  the 
poignant  description  of  the  change  in 
U.S.  foreign  policy  that  came  at  the  end 
of  the  cold  war.  In  the  author's  opinion, 
this  was  the  point  when  a  leak  appeared 
in  that  reservoir  that  began  to  drain  it  of 
the  good  will  that  had  been  built  up  for  so 
many  years. 

Few  Americans  fully  realize  or 
understand  how  dominant  their  country 
is  in  the  world.  This  is  one  of  the  main 
sources  of  global  misunderstanding. 
According  to  Mahbubani,  the  United 
States  has  done  more  than  any  other 
country  to  change  the  world;  yet  para- 
doxically, "America  is  one  of  the  coun- 
tries least  prepared  to  handle  the  world  it 
has  changed." 

Although  its  military  muscle  has 
always  been  present,  America  has  usually 
been  a  benign  power.  It  has  conquered 


the  world  with  its  ideas,  values  and  man- 
agement systems.  America's  technology 
has  fueled  the  most  explosive  economic- 
growth  ever  seen  and  globalization  on  a 
scale  unimagined  at  the  end  of  World 
War  II. 

Mahbubani  believes  the  catastrophic 
terrorist  attack  in  the  United  States  on 
Sept.  11,  2001,  was,  in  part,  an  "unin- 
tended consequence"  of  a  shrinking 
globe.  It  was  also  the  indirect  result  of 
America's  retreat  and  disengagement 
from  the  world  and  "many  of  the  burden- 
some commitments  it  made  during  the 
Cold  War." 

After  weighing  the  benefits  of 
American  influence  in  the  past  and  point- 
ing out  that  the  debit  side  of  the  ledger  is 
now  more  pronounced,  the  book's  focus 
narrows  to  America's  relationship  with 
the  Islamic  world  and  China. 

One  may  question  the  validity  of 
some  items  on  the  author's  list  of  five 
strategic  mistakes  that  purportedly  cre- 
ated a  division  with  Islamic  nations.  The 
author's  contention  that  a  concerted 
effort  to  keep  these  states  "mired  in 
poverty  and  backwardness"  and  pur- 
posely not  to  share  "successful  policies 
of  modernization"  is  certainly  open  to 
argument.  But  other  errors,  such  as  the 
failure  to  encourage  the  success  of 
Muslim  moderates  and  to  promote  the 
spread  of  modern  secular  education  in 
Islamic  societies,  have  come  back  to 
haunt  the  West. 

Looking  at  our  relationship  with 
China,  Mahbubani  suggests  it  is  time  to 
revisit  the  ideological  assumptions  that 
have  been  used  by  American  foreign 
policy  makers  to  understand  the  rest  of 
the  world.  "The  twenty-first  century 
will  be  immensely  different  from  the 
nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries. 
Americans  are  only  disadvantaging 
themselves  if  they  believe  that  the  ideo- 
logical perspectives  of  the  past  two  cen- 
turies, even  those  that  have  served  them 
well  over  these  past  two  centuries,  are 
sufficient  to  help  them  understand  the 
different  world  of  the  twenty-first  cen- 
tury," he  writes. 

Having  defended  his  position  that  the 
"steady-as-it-goes"  approach  to 
American  foreign  policy  is  not  an  option, 
Mahbubani  concludes  the  book  with  sug- 
gestions for  creating  global  stability.  If 
this  can  be  accomplished,  the  nearly 


empty  "good  will"  reservoir  can  be 
repaired  and  refilled. 

The  first  of  the  strategic  decisions  the 
United  States  has  to  make  is  to  recognize 
that  a  stable  world  order  is  in  the  coun- 
try's best  interests.  This  means  not  pay- 
ing mere  lip  service  to  this  belief  but 
actually  doing  whatever  is  necessary  to 
achieve  this. 

Along  with  this,  Mahbubani  feels 
there  must  be  a  heightened  awareness 
that  before  major  government  decisions 
are  made,  the  international  impact  of 
these  intended  policies  should  be  careful- 
ly weighed.  A  LT.S.  farm  subsidy,  for 
instance,  can  have  a  profound  effect  on  a 
country  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe. 

Another  recommendation  calls  for 
lessening  the  use  of  American  clout  to 
influence  the  adoption  by  international 
organizations  of  policies  that  primarily 
serve  short-term  American  interests.  The 
author  cites  as  an  example  the  manipula- 
tion of  decisions  by  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  affecting  East  Asia. 

Even  if  one  disagrees  with  the 
author's  conclusion  that  global  percep- 
tion of  American  irresponsibility  is  likely 
to  grow  in  the  coming  decades,  or  even  if 
such  a  perception  currently  exists, 
Mahbubani's  opinions  should  not  be 
summarily  dismissed.  As  a  pro- 
American,  perceptive  diplomat,  who 
served  two  terms  as  Singapore's 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations, 
Kishore  Mahbubani  is  someone 
Americans  should  listen  to. 

As  he  explains,  "This  book  will  pro- 
vide a  few  illustrations  of  how  the  same 
global  events  can  be  viewed  so  different- 
ly in  different  corners  of  the  globe."  If 
nothing  else,  heightening  the  awareness 
of  this  fact  can  go  a  long  way  in  explain- 
ing headlines  that  allude  to  strained  rela- 
tions with  Canada  and  "testy  exchanges" 
between  U.S.  and  Russian  leaders. 

Robert  Walch 
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Internship 

INTERNATIONAL  PRIEST  INTERNSHIP  (I.P.I.) 

welcomes  priests  from  outside  the  United  Suites 
into  the  life  and  ministry  of  the  church  in  this 
country.  Oblate  School  of  Theology  in  San 
Antonio,  Tex.,  offers  creative  response  to  the 
challenges  facing  international  priests  attempt- 
ing to  integrate  into  ministry  in  the  U.S.  I.P.I, 
combines  time  on  campus,  Internet  distance 
learning,  support  of  local  priests/mentors  and 
laitv,  and  other  resources  while  the  internation- 
al priest  is  engaged  in  full-time  parish  ministry. 
Educational  components  include:  accent  reduc- 
tion, U.S.  English  pronunciation,  collaboration 
with  laity,  parish  and  personal  finances,  minis- 
tering in  the  cultural  context  of  a  U.S.  Catholic- 
parish,  marriage  and  sacramental  programs.  For 
information:  Rev.  John  Kemper,  (210)  341- 
1  366,  or  www. ost.edu. 

Music 

BEST-SELLING  religious,  sacred,  contemporary 

and  classical  music  on  CD  at  www.america- 
magazine.org/Musicstore.cfm. 

Parish  Missions 

INSPIRING,  DYNAMIC  PREACHING.  Parish  mis- 
sions, faculty  in-service,  retreats  for  religious. 
Web  site:  www.sabbathretreats.org. 

Positions 

ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR,  Hispanic  Evangelization 
Institute,  Archdiocese  of  Philadelphia.  Master's 
degree  in  theology  or  related  field  required.  Assist 
director  in  the  design,  organization  and  imple- 
mentation of  formation  activities  in  English  and 
Spanish.  Send  resume  or  ask  for  more  informa- 
tion. Fax:  (215)  324-8730;  Ph:  (215)  324-8560. 

ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR.  The  Archdiocese  of 
Detroit  is  seeking  someone  to  work  in  collabora- 
tion with  the  Director  of  die  Office  for  Faith 
Fonnation/Catechetics  and  other  Associate 
Directors  as  a  representative  and  consultant  to  the 
parishes  and  vicariates  of  the  Archdiocese  of 
Detroit.  Qualifications  and  requirements  include: 
master's  degree  in  religious  studies,  theology  or 
catechetics,  five  years  administration  experience  in 
religious  education  preferred.  Must  be  a  practicing 
Catholic,  knowledgeable  about  national  trends  in 
faith  formation  and  catechetics.  Strong  relational 
skills,  commitment  to  learn  model  of  ministry, 
high-level  verbal  and  written  communication  skills 
and  leadership  ability  are  necessary.  Qualified  can- 
didates who  are  interested  can  send  a  letter  of  inter- 
est and  resume  to:  Human  Resources,  Archdiocese 
of  Detroit,  1234  Washington  Blvd.,  Detroit,  MI 
48226.  Deadline  to  apply  is  May  6,  2006. 

BETHANY  SPIRITUALITY  CENTER  in  Highland 

Mills,  K.Y.,  is  seeking  a  DIRECTOR  who  will 


plan  and  coordinate  all  the  activities  of  the  Center, 
helping  to  lead  it  into  a  new  phase  of  its  develop- 
ment. Candidate  will  have  an  advanced  degree  in 
theology,  spirituality  or  ministry,  training  and 
experience  in  Ignatian  Spirituality,  experience 
with  retreats  and  spiritual  direction,  organization- 
al and  administrative  skills. 

For  information  on  the  Center  see  our  Web 
site:  www.bethanyspirituality.org.  Salary  and  ben- 
efits commensurate  with  qualifications.  Please 
send  a  letter  discussing  your  qualifications  and 
interest,  along  with  your  resume  to:  Search 
Committee,  Bethany  Spirituality  Center,  202 
County  Route  105,  P.O.  Box  1003,  Highland 
Mills,  NY  10930;  e-mail:  info@bethanyspirituali- 
ty.org. 

DIOCESAN  STAFF  POSITION.  Center  for  Pastoral 
Life  and  Ministry  seeking  Catholic  to  comple- 
ment team  of  lay  and  religious  persons  who  pro- 
vide programs,  services  and  consultation  in  parish 
life  development  and  ministry  formation.  Fluency 
in  Spanish  is  required.  Master's  in  theology  or 
related  field;  3-5  years  of  pastoral  ministry  experi- 
ence. Adult  teaching  and  group  leadership  skills 
required.  Send  letter  of  interest  and  resume  by 
May  1 1  to:  C.P.L.M.,  Diocese  of  Kansas  City-St. 
Joseph,  P.O.  Box  419037,  Kansas  City,  MO 
64141;  Ph:  (816)  756-1850  x  263;  Fax:  (816)  756- 
0878;  e-mail:  klayman@diocesekcsj.org. 
DIRECTOR  OF  FAITH  FORMATION.  A  parish 
steeped  in  the  spirit  of  Vatican  II  is  seeking  an 
experienced  Director  of  Faith  Formation.  The 
parish  is  moving  toward  family-based  catechesis, 
e.g.,  Generations  of  Faith.  Candidate  must  be  a 
practicing  Catholic  with  a  master's  degree  in 
religious  education  and  a  proven  interest  in  fam- 
ily-based catechesis.  Send  resume  as  well  as  ref- 
erences to:  Susie  Barnes,  St.  Paul  the  Apostle 
Catholic  Church,  2715  Horse  Pen  Creek  Rd., 
Greensboro,  NC  27410;  Fax:  (336)  294-6149;  e- 
mail:  sbarnes@stpaulcc.org. 

MARYM0UNT  SCHOOL,  a  Catholic  independent 
school  for  girls,  seeks  a  dynamic,  committed 
Catholic  high  school  religious  studies  teacher  for 
Moral  Development  and  Social  Justice  courses. 
Responsibilities  include  campus  ministry  programs. 
M.A.  in  religious  studies  or  theology  and  teaching 
experience  preferred.  Send  resume  to:  Clevie 
Youngblood,  R.S.H.M,  Marymount  School,  1026 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10028;  Fax:  (212) 
744-0163. 

ORDAINED  CATHOLIC  PRIEST.  Susquehanna 
Health  System,  Williamsport,  Pa.,  is  a  three-hos- 
pital system  made  up  of  two  Roman  Catholic  hos- 
pitals and  a  community  hospital  located  in  north 
central  Pennsylvania.  If  you  are  called  into  hospi- 
tal ministry,  we  are  looking  for  a  full-time 
ordained  Catholic  priest — a  shepherd  for  those  in 
need  of  healing,  compassionate  listening,  provid- 
ing sacramental  needs  to  patients,  families,  staff 
and  sisters.  Work  as  a  team  member  in  the 


Pastoral  Care  Department  as  well  as  with  local 
area  priests.  The  successful  candidate  must  be 
approved  ecclesiastically  by  die  bishop  of  the 
Scranton  Diocese.  Hospital  experience  or  a  mini- 
mum of  one  unit  of  C.P.E.  is  preferred. 
Susquehanna  Health  System  values  those  who 
receive  our  care  and  those  who  provide  our  care 
and  we  have  recendy  been  designated  Employer 
of  Choice — first  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  We 
offer  competitive  salary,  health  and  dental  benefits 
and  housing  within  close  proximity  to  the  hospi- 
tals. If  you  would  like  to  learn  more  about 
Susquehanna  Health  or  apply  online,  please  visit 
our  Web  site  at  shscares.org.  For  additional  infor- 
mation on  being  a  member  of  our  healing  min- 
istry, please  contact:  Rev.  Ken  R.  Hayden,  777 
Rural  Avenue,  Williamsport,  PA  17701;'  Ph:  (570) 
321-2215.  E-mail:  khavden@shscares.org;  Web 
site:  www.shscares.org.  EOE/AAE. 

TEAM  MEMBERS,  Hospice  St.  Joseph,  Port-au- 
Prince,  Haiti.  Two  team  members  sought  for 
three-year  commitment  working  collaborative- 
ly in  a  ministry  of  hospitality,  service  and  pres- 
ence to  the  poor  of  Haiti.  Hospice  functions  as 
a  guesthouse,  clinic  and  short-term  residence 
for  sick  from  the  countryside.  Opportunities  for 
service  in  a  variety  of  areas:  clinic,  program- 
ming for  women  and  children,  coordinating 
guesthouse,  grant  writing,  finances,  all  facets  of 
running  facility.  Computer  knowledge  (Word, 
Excel),  ability  to  learn  Haitian  Creole,  ability  to 
work  within  a  team  model  and  sense  of  humor 
important.  Benefits:  crosscultural  training 
(Maryknoll  or  similar  program),  room  and 
board,  medical  insurance  coverage  and  month- 
ly stipend.  Interested  persons  send  letter  of 
intent,  two  letters  of  recommendation — one 
from  most  recent  employment — and  resume  to 
Janice  Labas:  Ph:  (413)  748-9458;  Fax:  (413) 
748-9889;  e-mail:  JAL115tmb@aol.com;  Web 
site:  www.HospiceSaintJoseph.org. 

Travel 

SAINTS   AND   MONKS   OF  THE   NORTH:  an 

Educational  tour  to  England,  Sept.  9-20,  2005. 
Highlights  include  Holy  Island,  Rievaulx  and 
York.  Contact  Saint  Martin  Tours  at  (303)  806- 
0980;  e-mail:  hbreyfogle@sainDiiartintours.com. 

Workshops 

EARLY  CHRISTIAN  ICONOGRAPHY,  May  27-June 
2,  2005.  Spend  six  days  in  spiritual  expression  cre- 
ating your  own  museum  quality  icon,  each  step 
guided  by  master  iconographer  Dmitri  Andreyev. 
Learn  the  language  and  theological  history  of 
icons  as  well  as  practical  application  techniques. 
PriestField  Pastoral  Center,  Middleway,  W.Va. 
(75  miles  from  Washington,  D.C.,  or  Baltimore). 
Workshop  $495,  accommodations  $450.  Ph: 
(304)  725-1435;  e-mail:  priestfield®- 
priestfield.org;  Web  site:  www.priestfield.org. 
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letter  for  publication  in  both  print  and  online 
versions  of  the  magazine.  Letters  should  be 
as  brief  as  possible  and  include  the  writer's 
name,  postal  address  and  daytime  phone 
number.  Letters  may  also  be  sent  to  Ameri- 
ca's editorial  office  (address  on  page  2)  or  by 
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ters may  be  edited  for  length  and  clarity. 
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Classifieds 

Internship 

INTERNATIONAL  PRIEST  INTERNSHIP  (I.P.I.) 
welcomes  priests  from  outside  the  United  States 
into  the  life  and  ministry  of  the  church  in  this 
country.  Oblate  School  of  Theology  in  San 
Antonio,  Tex.,  offers  creative  response  to  the 
challenges  facing  international  priests  attempt- 
ing to  integrate  into  ministry  in  the  U.S.  I.P.I, 
combines  time  on  campus,  Internet  distance 
learning,  support  of  local  priests/mentors  and 
laity,  and  other  resources  while  the  internation- 
al priest  is  engaged  in  full-time  parish  ministry. 
Educational  components  include:  accent  reduc- 
tion, U.S.  English  pronunciation,  collaboration 
with  laity,  parish  and  personal  finances,  minis- 
tering in  the  cultural  context  of  a  U.S.  Catholic- 
parish,  marriage  and  sacramental  programs.  For 
information:  Rev.  John  Kemper,  (210)  341- 
1366,  or  www.ost.edu. 

Music 

BEST-SELLING  religious,  sacred,  contemporary 
and  classical  music  on  CD  at  www.america- 
magazine.org/Musicstore.cfm. 

Parish  Missions 

INSPIRING,  DYNAMIC  PREACHING.  Parish  mis- 
sions, faculty  in-service,  retreats  for  religious. 
Web  site:  www.salibathretreats.org. 

Positions 

ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR,  Hispanic  Evangelization 
Institute,  Archdiocese  of  Philadelphia.  Master's 
degree  in  theology  or  related  field  required.  Assist 
director  in  the  design,  organization  and  imple- 
mentation of  formation  activities  in  English  and 
Spanish.  Send  resume  or  ask  for  more  informa- 
tion. Fax:  (215)  324-8730;  Ph:  (215)  324-8560. 

ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR.  The  Archdiocese  of 
Detroit  is  seeking  someone  to  work  in  collabora- 
tion with  the  Director  of  the  Office  for  Faith 
Formation/Catechetics  and  other  Associate 
Directors  as  a  representative  and  consultant  to  the 
parishes  and  vicariates  of  the  Archdiocese  of 
Detroit.  Qualifications  and  requirements  include: 
master's  degree  in  religious  studies,  theology  or 
catechetics,  five  years  administration  experience  in 
religious  education  preferred.  Must  be  a  practicing 
Catholic,  knowledgeable  about  national  trends  in 
faith  formation  and  catechetics.  Strong  relational 
skills,  commitment  to  learn  model  of  ministry, 
high-level  verbal  and  written  communication  skills 
and  leadership  ability  are  necessary.  Qualified  can- 
didates who  are  interested  can  send  a  letter  of  inter- 
est and  resume  to:  Human  Resources,  Archdiocese 
of  Detroit,  1234  Washington  Blvd.,  Detroit,  MI 
48226.  Deadline  to  apply  is  May  6,  2006. 

BETHANY  SPIRITUALITY  CENTER  in  Highland 
Mills.  N.Y.,  is  seeking  a  DIRECTOR  who  will 
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Workshop  $495,  accommodations  $450.  Ph: 
(304)  725-1435;  e-mail:  priestfield®- 
priestfield.org;  Web  site:  www.priestfield.org. 
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Letters 


Toward  Reconciliation 

"Catholicism,  Death  and  Modern 
Medicine"  (4/25)  was  a  splendid  arti- 
cle hy  Lisa  Sowle  Cahill.  Waiting 
until  the  dust  settled  on  this  traumatic 
event  was  wise  and  effective.  We  know 
that  timing  in  such  matters  is  of  great 
importance.  The  crux  of  her  argument 
lies  in  her  statement  "it  would  seem, 
the  rejection  of  the  means  of  life-pro- 
longation is  not  tantamount  to  directly 
desiring  that  the  patient  be  dead,  but 
rather  to  acceptance  of  death  as  now 
timely  and  a  part  of  the  human  condi- 
tion." It  was  determined  after  the 
autopsy  that  Terri  Schiavo  suffered  no 
abuse  or  neglect,  so  we  should  assume 
Terri's  husband  did  not  desire  her 
dead.  It  also  seems  that  her  parents, 
who  loved  her  very  much,  had  a  hard 
time  accepting  death  as  part  of  the 
human  condition.  With  the  help  of 
thoughtful  writings  such  as  Ms. 
Cahill's,  one  hopes  reconciliation 
between  parents  and  husband  can  go 
forward. 

Howard  Grandjean 
W.  Sayville,  N.  Y. 

Preference 

Congratulations  on  the  editorial  on  the 
challenges  facing  the  church  in  the  21st 
century  (4/25).  I  would  add  the  fight 
against  poverty.  Jesus  had  a  preference 
for  the  poor. 

German  Otalora 
San  Pedro  Garza  Garcia,  Mexico 

Truly  Astounding 

Your  editorial  on  the  challenges  facing 
the  new  pope  was  truly  astounding 
(4/25).  You  mention  the  "influence"  the 
new  pope  will  have  on  the  church. 
Influence?  The  pope  is  not  some  chair- 
man of  the  board,  he's  Christ's  vicar 


To  send  a  letter  to  the  editor  we  recommend 
using  the  link  that  appears  at  the  bottom  of 
articles  on  America's  Web  site,  www.america- 
magazine.org.  This  allows  us  to  consider  your 
letter  for  publication  in  both  print  and  online 
versions  of  the  magazine.  Letters  should  be 
as  brief  as  possible  and  include  the  writer's 
name,  postal  address  and  daytime  phone 
number.  Letters  may  also  be  sent  to  Ameri- 
ca's editorial  office  (address  on  page  2)  or  by 
e-mail  to:  letters@americamagazine.org.  Let- 
ters may  be  edited  for  length  and  clarity. 


and  bishop  of  the  Catholic  Church,  as 
the  documents  of  the  Second  Vatican 
Council  indicate.  Why  won't  you  men- 
tion the  authority  of  the  pope? 

You  mention  a  number  of  burning 
issues  to  which  there  are  no  "simple 
answers."  Yes  there  are.  Contraception, 
homosexual  acts  and  divorce  are  wrong. 
Check  out  the  catechism.  This  is  part  of 
Catholic  moral  teaching.  The  issue  of 
women  priests  has  been  decided.  Laity 
as  governing  in  the  church?  That  goes 
against  Lumen  Gentium.  This  is  part  of 


Catholic  doctrinal  teaching. 

Inclusive  language?  In  the  Credo 
there  is  nothing  about  belief  in  secular 
feminist  agendas.  Women's  issues? 
That's  been  talked  and  addressed  to 
death.  But  there  is  a  real  crisis  of  men 
in  the  church  that  is  so  large  it's  like  the 
elephant  in  the  sacristy.  Your  editorial 
is  simply  a  call  to  create  a  "church" 
defined  by  the  secular  culture.  I  think 
any  pope  would  reject  this. 

(Rev.)  Leonard  F.  Villa 
Yonkers.  N.Y. 
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The  Naming 

In  a  dream  Perpetua  beheld  a  bronze  ladder 

with  swords  and  spears  entwined  around  the  sides, 

ready  to  snare  her  if  she  dared  not  look  up. 

It  was  the  dream  of  a  martyr,  ecstatic  to  be  dying 

for  her  beliefs,  a  woman,  barely  a  woman, 

who  challenged  her  father  with  the  word  Christian. 

On  Halloween,  when  I  was  eight,  and  we  were 

charged  by  the  nuns  to  dress  as  our  patron  saint, 

my  mother  informed  me  I  was  named  after  Christ. 

How  that  disappointed  me.  I  wanted  to  dress 

as  St.  Elizabeth  in  a  blue  veil  with  a  breadbasket  of  roses, 

or  blind  St.  Lucy  with  eyeballs  served  up  on  a  silver  platter. 

How  to  be  like  Christ? 

A  woman  who  is  my  patient  says:  My  son  is  dead, 

but  before  he  died,  I  got  to  bathe  him 

head  to  toe,  even  his  privates,  and  we  weren't  ashamed. 

If  I  were  climbing  a  ladder  to  heaven, 

entwined  in  those  rungs  would  be 

all  manner  of  things  I  attend  to 

instead  of  keeping  an  eye  on  my  ascent: 

my  daughter  in  her  eyelet  dress,  my  silk  scarves,  my  TV  set. 

Disciples  of  Buddha  say  if  you  do  not  meditate 

about  death  in  the  morning,  you  have  wasted  your  morning. 

St.  Ignatius  asks:  Do  you  prefer  life  over  death? 

At  times  I  still  dislike  my  name,  Christine, 

as  if  I  am  to  be  held  more  accountable  than  others. 

Remember  Peter  who  denied  three  times? 

I'm  not  brave  like  Perpetua.  I  don't  want 

the  whole  damn  empire  to  know 

I  am  anointed,  marked  with  the  sign  of  faith. 

r 

Christine  Higgins 


CHRISTINE  HIGGINS  teaches  creative  writing  at  Johns  Hopkins  University. 


All  These  Years 

With  my  reading  of  your  April  18,  2005 
issue,  I  am  being  reacquainted  with  an  old 
friend  I  haven't  seen  since  my  undergrad 
days  at  St.  Louis  University  in  the  1950's. 

I  am  just  two  pages  into  the  issue,  and,  like 
running  into  a  cherished,  long-lost  college 
chum,  I  am  wondering  why  I  haven't  kept 
in  touch  in  all  these  years. 

Of  Many  Things,  by  James  Martin, 
S.J.,  touched  me  because  I  recall  my  own 
life's  phase  as  a  lapsed  Catholic,  which 
began  with  disappoinmients  after  Vatican 

II  and  continues  for  the  most  part  today  I 
shared  Father  Martin's  gentle  appreciation 
ot  Pope  John  Paul  II  as  a  flawed  person 
who  did  his  best  and  concluded  his  jour- 
ney on  earth  with  a  fittingly  contemplative 
amen.  The  editorial  about  John  Paul's 
legacy  was  the  most  balanced  appraisal  of 
his  pontificate  I  have  read  since  his  death. 

Now,  as  I  flip  toward  page  4,  it  is  like 
continuing  a  conversation  at  a  50-year 
reunion  with  someone  I  once  highly 
regarded. 

William  F.  Cento 
West  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Light  and  Shadow 

Pope  John  Paul  II  was  a  truly  remarkable 
man  and  priest,  "The  Legacy  of  John 
Paul  II"  (4/18);  but  (yes,  the  inevitable 
"but")  his  hard  line  on  the  internal  life  of 
the  church  was  the  antithesis  of  his 
approach  to  the  world  outside  the 
church,  which  he  approached  with  sensi- 
tivity, humility  and  a  liberal  spirit. 

With  members  of  his  own  flock,  he 
brooked  no  opposition  to  his  conservative 
posture  on  such  issues  as  divorce,  contra- 
ception, a  married  clergy  and  women 
priests.  Open  discussion  was  not  an  option. 

The  idea  of  subsidiarity,  so  desired  by 
the  fathers  of  Vatican  II  (and  not 
unknown  in  our  church's  history)  was 
regarded  as  an  aberration.  As  his  pontifi- 
cate lengthened,  his  distaste  intensified. 

Furthermore,  he  gave  free  rein  and 
positions  of  power  to  extreme  right-wing 
groups,  some  members  of  which  are  in 
positions  to  continue  the  serious  and 
growing  divisiveness  within  the  church. 

The  inability  to  address  in  a 
forthright  and  bold  manner  the  sexual 
abuse  scandal  will  cast  a  shadow  for  many 
years  to  come. 

(Rev.)  Vincent  Pokier 
Framingham,  Mass. 
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The  Word 


A  Time  in  Between 

Seventh  Sunday  of  Easter  (A),  May  8,  2005 

Readings:  Acts  1:12-14;  Ps  27:1,  4,  7-8;  1  Pt  4:13-16;  Jn  17:l-lla 

"A?id  now  I  will  no  longer  be  in  the  world'"  (Jn  1 7:1  la) 


THE  TIME  BETWEEN  the  feast 
of  the  Ascension  and  that  of 
Pentecost  is  a  period  of  liminal- 
ity,  an  in-between  time.  Jesus 
has  left,  but  the  Spirit  has  not  yet  come. 
God's  promises  have  been  fulfilled  in 
Jesus;  but  in  our  liturgical  observance  we 
await  the  coming  of  the  Spirit.  We  now 
live  in  the  tension  of  the  "already  but  not 
yet."  Today's  readings  suggest  that  this 
liminal  time  is  an  occasion  for  prayerful 
preparation. 

The  first  reading  describes  the  inti- 
mate bond  between  Jesus  and  his  closest 
followers.  They  were  with  him  on  the 
mount  when  he  was  taken  up  to  heaven. 
They  then  gathered  in  the  upper  room, 
along  with  his  mother  and  relatives,  there 
to  devote  themselves  to  prayer  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  promised  Spirit.  They  are  now 
living  in  a  liminal  period.  The  nine  days 
between  the  ascension  of  Jesus  and  the 
Jewish  feast  of  Pentecost  comprise  a  kind 
of  novena,  a  time  for  them  to  reflect  on 
the  wondrous  events  they  have  witnessed 
and  to  prepare  for  another  wondrous 
event  yet  to  take  place. 

The  Gospel  reading  is  part  of  what  has 
come  to  be  known  as  Jesus'  high  priestly 
prayer.  In  the  context  of  the  Last  Supper, 
it  is  a  prayer  of  anticipation.  As  we  read 
the  passage  today,  we  see  that  God  did 
indeed  hear  and  answer  the  prayer:  Jesus 
was  glorified.  We  have  just  celebrated  the 
feast  that  commemorates  his  exaltation. 

The  union  that  exists  between  Jesus, 
his  followers  and  his  Father  is  an  impor- 
tant theme  in  the  Gospel  reading,  a  theme 
found  in  last  Sunday's  Gospel  as  well. 
Today  we  are  reminded  that  Jesus  was 
sent  by  God  to  reveal  God's  name  (a 
glimpse  of  God's  very  being)  "to  those 
whom  you  gave  me  out  of  this  world."  A 
distinction  is  made  between  those  who 
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accept  what  Jesus  has  come  to  give 
and  those  who  do  not.  These  latter  are 
referred  t<  >  as  "the  world."  Jesus  is  lea\  - 
ing  this  world,  but  those  who  have 
received  his  word  are  not.  They  must 
remain  in  the  world,  and  that  is  why  Jesus 
prays  for  them. 

In  this  passage,  there  is  no  mention  of 
the  Spirit  who  will  be  sent  to  strengthen 
the  believers  and  to  bring  to  fulfillment 
the  work  of  Jesus.  The  focus  here  is  on 
Jesus'  departure  and  on  his  followers'  con- 
tinued presence  in  the  world.  But  the  ref- 
erence to  glorification  suggests  some 
dimension  of  fulfillment.  Jesus  says,  "I  glo- 
rified you  on  earth  by  accomplishing  the 
work  you  gave  me  to  do."  It  is  for  this  rea- 
son that  he  prays,  "Now  glorify  me." 

This  glorification  does  not  rest  in 
Jesus  or  his  Father  alone.  We  see  this  in 
Jesus'  further  declaration,  "I  have  been 
glorified  in  them."  Having  received  Jesus' 
words,  his  followers  have  been  granted 
knowledge  of  God,  knowledge  that  is  inte- 
gral to  eternal  life.  They  now  have  the 
resources  for  remaining  in  the  world  and 
for  remaining  faithful  in  that  world.  Only 
one  thing  is  lacking,  namely  the  Spirit, 
whose  spark  will  eventually  ignite  them. 

The  second  reading  assures  us  that 
this  spark  will  indeed  be  given:  "for  the 
Spirit  of  glory  and  (it  God  rests  upon  you." 
Here  we  see  that  the  Spirit  will  strengthen 
believers  who  are  made  to  suffer  in  the 
name  of  Christ.  The  antagonistic  attitude 
of  others  is  precisely  what  Jesus  was  refer- 
ring to  in  the  Gospel  passage  by  the 
phrase  "the  world."  One  might  say  that 
the  disciples'  strengthening  by  the  Spirit  is 
the  fulfillment  of  Jesus'  prayer. 

Like  the  earliest  followers  of  Jesus, 
and  others  down  through  the  ages,  we  too 
often  face  the  disdain  and  enmity  of  "the 
world."  This  word  is  used  in  three  differ- 
ent ways  in  the  Gospel.  Early  in  the 
Gospel  passage  it  refers  to  the  created  uni- 
verse (Jn  17:5).  Further  on  in  that  same 
reading,  it  means  human  existence  (v. 


1  la).  But  the  "world"  for  which  Jesus  does 
not  pray  is  that  realm  of  human  life  and 
reality  that  is  resistant  to  God  and  the 
things  of  God  (vv.  6,  9). 

It  is  this  dimension  of  "the  world"  that 
insults  the  followers  of  Jesus,  that  causes 
them  to  suffer,  as  is  described  in  the  sec- 
ond reading.  It  is  the  greed  of  some  that 
results  in  the  hunger  of  others:  the  selfish- 
ness that  tyrannizes,  the  indifference  that 
crushes.  It  is  the  pride  in  human  accom- 
plishment that  leads  some  to  claim  that  we 
no  longer  need  God.  This  is  the  world  in 
which  Jesus  has  left  his  followers.  But  if  we 
are  faithful  to  him  in  the  midst  of  such  suf- 
fering, "his  glory  is  revealed,"  as  the  sec- 
ond reading  assures  us. 

Finally,  the  responsorial  psalm  offers 
us  an  appropriate  prayer  for  this  liminal 
period.  It  is  a  prayer  of  profound  trust  in 
God.  It  opens  with  a  plea  for  help  but 
continues  immediately  with  expressions 
of  confidence  that  God  v/ill  indeed  hear 
the  cry  for  assistance  or  relief  and  will 
grant  our  request.  Though  Jesus  has  left 
the  world  and  has  left  us  in  it,  we  have 
not  been  abandoned.  In  a  very  short 
time,  Jesus'  glory  will  be  revealed,  and 
we  will  rejoice  exultantly.  Until  then,  we 
live  in  an  in-between  time. 

Dianne  Bergant 

Praying  With  Scripture 

•  In  what  ways  has  Jesus  been  glori- 
fied in  your  life? 

•  How  open  are  you  to  the  word  of 
God  given  to  you  through  Jesus? 

•  Make  the  responsorial  psalm  your 
prayer  today. 
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America 


Of  Many  Things 


IT  I  IAS  BECOME  COMMONPLACE 
for  commentators  to  say  that 
John  Paul  II  will  be  a  hard  act  to 
follow.  This  is  certainly  true,  but 
we  older  folks  know  that  this  has  often 
been  the  case.  When  I  was  growing  up 
in  the  1950's,  we  thought  Pius  XLI 
walked  on  air  and  was  the  ideal  pope. 
Then  along  came  John  XXIII,  who 
won  everyone's  affection  and  revolu- 
tionized the  church  by  calling  the 
Second  Vatican  Council.  And  who  can 
forget  how  John  Paul  I  captured  every- 
one's affection  with  his  simplicity7  and 
smile  during  the  one  month  of  his 
reign.  And  we  all  said,  "What  a  hard 
act  to  follow" — such  a  hard  act,  in 
fact,  that  his  successor  instinctively 
knew  that  he  had  to  take  the  same 
name.  I  think  we  can  trust  the  Spirit 
again  to  find  the  right  man  for  the 
times. 

Some  commentators  have  also 
begun  referring  to  John  Paul  II  as  John 
Paul  the  Great.  John  Paul  was  certainly 
great,  but  it  is  too  early  to  give  him 
this  tide.  First,  this  is  a  judgment  bet- 
ter left  to  future  generations  than  to 
the  present.  Only  two  popes  have 
received  the  title  "Great,"  Leo  I  (440- 
61)  and  Gregory  I  (540-604).  Gregory 
the  Great  did  not  gain  his  title  until 
more  than  100  years  after  his  death. 

Second,  as  my  mother  used  to  say, 
quoting  Shakespeare,  "Comparisons 
are  odious."  If  John  Paul  II  is  "the 
Great,"  is  John  Paul  I  "the  Less"?  Or  if 
the  next  pope  takes  the  name  John 
Paul  III,  will  referring  to  his  predeces- 
sor as  John  Paul  the  Great  be  insult- 
ing? In  any  case,  there  is  a  danger  that 
by  granting  the  title  "the  Great"  to 
John  Paul  we  would  be  relegating  his 
successors,  no  matter  what  their 
names,  to  minor  status.  Yet  each  pope 
has  a  responsibility  to  make  decisions 
for  the  church  that  fit  his  times.  His 
hands  cannot  be  tied  by  the  policies  of 
his  predecessors,  no  matter  how  great 
they  may  have  been. 

V\  'ien  the  cardinals  meet  in  con- 
clave, they  do  not  have  to  pick  the 

est  man  in  the  room.  They  might 
>e  to  pick  the  man  who  will  listen 
the  other  smart  men  and  women 
i    !    church  before  he  makes  a  deci- 
■  >r  do  the  cardinals  have  to  pick 
it)  the  room  with  the  most 


star  quality.  Instead  of  choosing  a  star, 
they  might  choose  a  director  who 
knows  how  to  turn  other  people  into 
stars.  They  do  not  even  have  to  choose 
the  holiest  man  in  the  room.  They 
could  choose  someone  who  shows  us 
that  even  ordinary  people  like  our- 
selves can  be  close  to  God. 

As  a  journalist,  I  was  very  disap- 
pointed by  the  decision  of  the  College 
of  Cardinals  not  to  talk  to  the  press 
before  the  conclave.  This  is  even  more 
disconcerting,  because  anyone  who  has 
watched  the  Vatican  knows  that  this 
will  affect  the  Americans  more  than 
anyone  else.  The  American  cardinals 
were  inclined  to  be  open  with  the 
press  and  scheduled  regular  press  con- 
ferences until  now.  Following  the 
rules,  they  will  stop  this  while  the 
Italian  cardinals  will  continue  to  speak 
on  background  to  their  favorite 
reporters.  I  vividly  remember  a  synod 
of  bishops  at  which  the  delegates  were 
told  not  to  hold  press  conferences,  an 
instruction  aimed  at  the  Americans. 
Cardinal  Basil  Hume  of  Britain,  who 
had  been  imitating  the  colonials, 
announced  that  he  would  no  longer 
hold  press  conferences.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  invite  the  British  press  to 
tea. 

The  College  of  Cardinals  is  like  the 
owner  of  a  restaurant  who  wants  to 
serve  his  customers  a  beautiful  and 
delicious  meal  but  does  not  want  them 
sticking  their  noses  in  the  kitchen. 
That  applies  even  more  to  restaurant 
critics  in  the  media.  After  the  conclave, 
the  cardinals  will  present  a  new  pope 
to  the  world.  They  want  to  stand  unit- 
ed behind  this  man,  and  they  do  not 
want  people  to  know  about  the  argu- 
ments, divisions  and  politicking  that 
went  on  before  he  was  selected. 

Many  in  the  press  felt  snookered. 
They  had  given  very  positive  coverage 
to  the  church,  up  to  and  including  the 
funeral.  Here  in  Rome,  television  pro- 
ducers and  staff  commented  on  how 
polite  and  patient  the  bishops  and  car- 
dinals had  been.  Then  suddenly  they 
disappeared.  All  the  media  had  left  to 
report  on  was  Cardinal  Bernard  Law 
celebrating  one  of  the  nine  officially 
mandated  memorial  Masses  for  the 
pope,  and  they  did  that  with  a 
vengeance.      Thomas  J.  Reese,  S.J. 
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Editorial 

  , 

Challenges  for  the  New  Pope 


The  next  pope  WILL  face  many  chal- 
lenges, some  of  them  unprecedented  in  the 
life  of  the  church.  While  the  papacy  is  not 
the  church,  it  is  difficult  to  overestimate  the 
influence  that  a  pope  can  have  on  the 
church.  Certainly  John  Paul  II  had  a  tremendous  impact  on 
the  church  and  the  world  at  the  end  of  the  20th  century. 
The  next  pope  could  be  just  as  important  in  shaping  the 
church  in  the  2 1st  century. 

The  pope's  influence  will  shape  both  the  internal  life  of 
the  church  and  the  church's  role  in  the  world.  What  kind  of 
world  will  the  next  pope  face?  It  is  a  world  where  the  cold 
war  is  over  but  nuclear  weapons  still  abound.  It  is  a  world 
where  wars  between  nations  can  still  occur  but  where  inter- 
nal conflict  and  terrorism  are  growing  phenomena.  It  is  a 
world  of  glaring  economic  inequalities  among  nations  and 
within  states.  Globalization  of  the  economy  and  culture  is 
having  profound  effects  and  bringing  unforeseen  conse- 
quences to  every  corner  of  the  earth.  In  this  shrinking  world 
it  is  essential  that  Christians  and  members  of  other  reli- 
gions, especially  Muslims,  live  at  peace.  It  is  a  world  that 
may  face  rising  oceans  and  climatic  dislocations  because  of 
global  warming.  It  is  a  world  where  mass  communications 
and  advertising  are  driving  the  consumption  of  resources  at 
an  exponential  rate.  It  is  a  world  where  technological  devel- 
opments promise  extraordinary  achievements  and  a  better 
life  but  may  also  bring  disasters  unheard  of  in  human  histo- 
ry. It  is  a  world  where  the  human  person  is  measured  and 
quantified  but  not  always  respected. 

In  short,  it  is  a  world  that  cries  out  for  a  prophetic  voice 
to  encourage  what  is  good,  challenge  what  is  evil  and  ques- 
tion what  is  taken  for  granted.  The  next  pope  must  do  this 
and  also  empower  others  in  the  church  to  do  likewise.  The 
Vatican  must  therefore  respect  and  trust  local  bishops  and 
bishops'  conferences.  The  church  must  return  to  a  fuller 
collegiality  that  treats  bishops  as  more  than  echoes  for 
Vatican  pronouncements. 

The  pope  also  faces  many  challenges  in  the  internal  life 
of  the  church.  At  the  top  of  the  list  is  the  shortage  of  priests. 
The  time  for  denial  is  over.  There  are  not  enough  priests 
now,  and  the  situation  is  only  going  to  get  worse.  A  church 
without  sacraments  is  not  Catholic.  The  next  pope  must 
acknowledge  that  providing  the  Eucharist  and  other  sacra- 
ments to  the  Catholic  community  is  more  important  than 


mandatory  celibacy,  although  voluntary  celibacy  is  a  charism 
for  which  there  will  always  be  a  place  in  the  church. 

The  pope  will  also  face  a  growing  population  of  educat- 
ed Catholic  women  who  feel  alienated  from  the  church.  In 
the  19th  century,  the  church  lost  working-class  European 
males  because  it  was  on  the  wrong  side  of  history.  Losing 
educated  women  in  the  2 1st  century  will  be  even  more 
problematic,  since  it  is  most  often  women  who  pass  on  the 
faith  to  the  next  generation  as  educators  and  mothers.  The 
church  has  made  much  progress  in  the  treatment  of  women 
since  the  Second  Vatican  Council,  but  a  greater  sensitivity 
on  women's  issues  must  be  a  sine  qua  non  for  the  pope  or 
anyone  who  attains  leadership  in  the  church.  Women's  ordi- 
nation must  be  open  for  discussion. 

During  the  last  couple  of  decades,  there  have  been  too 
many  issues  taken  off  the  discussion  table.  This  has  been 
very  unhealthy  for  the  church.  By  some  estimates,  over  100 
theologians  have  been  silenced  or  reprimanded  by  the 
Congregation  for  the  Doctrine  of  the  Faith. 

A  church  that  cannot  openly  discuss  issues  is  a  church 
retreating  into  an  intellectual  ghetto.  And  the  issues  are 
many:  birth  control,  divorce,  women  priests,  married 
priests,  homosexuality,  the  selection  of  bishops,  the  over- 
centralization  of  decision  making  in  the  Vatican,  inclusive 
language,  inculturation  of  the  liturgy,  catechetics,  inter- 
communion and  the  role  of  the  laity  in  church  governance. 
There  are  no  simple  answers  to  these  issues,  and  reformers 
must  recognize  that  every  change  has  both  positive  and 
negative  effects.  But  without  open  discussion,  church  life 
will  become  more  and  more  dysfunctional. 

ultimately,  the  church  must  find  ways  to  make  the  Gospel 
understandable  and  relevant  to  people  of  the  21st  century.  It 
can  no  longer  simply  repeat  formulas  from  previous  cen- 
turies. To  develop  new  ways  to  communicate  the  Gospel 
message,  theologians  and  pastors  must  be  given  freedom  to 
experiment,  even  though  mistakes  will  be  made. 

In  the  face  of  so  many  challenges,  the  next  pope  will 
need  our  prayers.  "Be  not  afraid"  were  words  of  Christ 
that  were  favorites  of  John  Paul  II.  Like  Blessed  John 
XXIII,  who  convened  the  Second  Vatican  Council,  we  as  a 
church  have  to  be  willing  to  go  out  from  shore  and  cast 
our  nets  into  the  deep,  trusting  in  Christ,  who  has  power 
over  the  wind  and  the  waves. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


Cardinals  List  Qualities  for  Next  Pope 


Saving  they  needed  rime  for  serious 
prayer  and  reflection,  the  w  orld's  cardi- 
nals stopped  talking  to  the  press,  but  only 
after  giving  them  an  almost  endless  list  of 
qualities  they  said  they  would  look  for  in  a 
future  pope. 

In  interviews  up  to  Pope  John  Paul  IPs 
funeral  on  April  8,  the  last  day  they  gave 
interviews,  they  also  listed  challenges  the 
next  pope  and  the  church  face. 

The  personal  qualities  they  had  listed 
in  interviews  before  Pope  John  Paul's 
funeral  were  very  general:  a  prayerful  man 
with  pastoral  experience  who  knows  how- 
to  listen  and  to  communicate  the  truths  of 
faith  in  word  and  example.  The  chal- 
lenges he  will  be  called  to  help  the  church 
face,  the  cardinals  said,  are  much  more 
specific:  the  growth  of  secularism  in  the 
world's  richest  countries,  moral  relativism, 
the  ethical  challenges  of  new- 
biotechnologies,  relations  with 
Islam  and  other  major  world  reli- 
gions, the  continuing  gap 
between  the  world's  rich  and 
poor  and  collegiality,  or  the  rela- 
tionship between  local  bishops 
and  the  Vatican. 

In  the  days  before  the  conclave, 
the  cardinals  spent  time  talking  to 
one  another,  because  except  for 
leading  Vatican  officials,  very  few 
cardinals  knew  even  half  of  the 
1 1 5  men  who  wrould  enter  the 
conclav  e.  "At  present,  I  couldn't 
put  many  names  to  faces," 
Scottish  Cardinal  Keith  O'Brien 
of  St.  Andrews  and  Edinburgh 
said  on  April  7.  So  some  cardinals 
did  not  drink  the  conclave  would 
be  over  quickly. 

Cardinal  Theodore  E. 
A  IcCarrick  of  Washington  told 
reporters  the  church  must  con- 
front crises  "of  faith,  of  indiffer- 
ence and  of  apathy"  by  proclaim- 
ing that  living  the  Beatitudes  is 
the  path  to  true  happiness. 
Cardinal  Cormac  Murphy- 
O'Connor  of  Westminster, 
England,  said:  "The  question  is  how  do 
you  live  Christianity  in  today's  secular 
culture.  The  Catholic  Church  has  to  find 
new  ways  to  touch  people." 


Cardinal  Roger  M.  Mahony  of  Los 
Angeles  ruled  out  the  possiblity  that  the 
next  pope  will  come  from  a  country  like 
France  or  Germany,  where  "practically 
nobody  goes  to  church"  and  where  the 
"churches  are  almost  museums.  What  we 
are  looking  at  is  how  to  have  the  future 
pope  be  somebody  who  represents  a 
dynamic  part  of  the  world" — that  is, 
where  church  life  is  "very  vibrant,"  as  in 
"Africa  or  Asia  or  Latin  America,"  he  said. 

Cardinal  Francis  E.  George,  O.M.I.,  of 
Chicago  also  listed  "aggressive  secular- 
ism" as  a  problem  the  church  must  face. 
He  said  the  next  pope  must  be  a  man  of 
deep  faith  who  knows  how  to  show  peo- 
ple how  Gospel  truths  apply  to  their  real 
lives,  problems  and  questions. 

Cardinal  O'Brien  said,  "We  now  need 
to  re-Christianize  the  world  and  the 


CARDINALS  ASSEMBLE  FOR  GENERAL  CONGREGATION.  Cardinals 
gathered  in  the  Vatican's  synod  hall  on  April  13  for  one  of  the  meet 
ings  held  in  preparation  for  the  start  of  the  conclave  on  April  18. 


church,  so  Christ's  followers  will  be  as  he 
wanted  them."  Ukrainian  Cardinal 
Lubomyr  Husar  of  Lviv,  like  Cardinal 
O'Brien,  cited  declining  moral  standards 


as  a  worldwide  problem  that  needs  cre- 
ative pastoral  outreach  and  convincing 
ways  of  preaching  and  teaching.  Cardinal 
Husar  said,  "Addressing  the  problem  of 
morality  is  not  a  matter  of  reciting  rules, 
rules,  rules,  but  of  helping  people  to  do 
God's  will." 

Cardinal  George  Pell  of  Sydney, 
Australia,  said  the  inroads  made  by  the 
"culture  of  death"  on  issues  such  as  abor- 
tion, euthanasia  and  contraception  high- 
light the  need  for  a  pope  with  a  clear 
moral  voice. 

Pope  John  Paul  II  "was  accepted  as  a 
human  being  and  accepted  as  a  moral 
leader"  by  people  of  different  religions 
and  by  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor, 
Indonesian  Cardinal  Julius 
Darmaamiadja,  S.J.,  of  Jakarta  said.  The 
next  pope,  he  said,  will  have  to  have  an 
ability  to  bridge  religious,  ethnic  and 
social  divides  and  to  communicate  with 
people  of  different  cultures. 

Looking  beyond  the  confines  of 
the  church  and  evangelization, 
many  cardinals  said  that  the  pro- 
motion of  dialogue  and  tolerance 
with  followers  of  Islam  was  a 
major  challenge  facing  the  church. 
Cardinal  Pell  said  the  next  pope 
must  continue  efforts  to  keep  a 
dialogue  open  with  Muslims  and 
find  ways  to  support  the  moderate 
current  of  Islam.  The  late  pope, 
he  said,  refused  to  be  "crusader- 
in-chief,"  and  that  spirit  of  respect 
must  continue.  Cardinal  Murphy- 
O'Connor  said  dialogue  is  "a  mat- 
ter of  urgency  for  the  sake  of 
peace  in  our  world." 

Several  cardinals  also  hinted  at 
the  need  for  greater  dialogue, 
cooperation  and  collegiality  within 
the  Catholic  Church,  particularly 
in  acknowledging  that  the  faith 
life  of  most  Catholics  is  based  in 
the  parish  and  diocese.  Focusing 
on  local  parishes,  Cardinal 
Edward  M.  Egan  of  New  York 
said,  is  "what  is  going  to  gain  us 
vocations,  increased  numbers — 
gain  us  unity." 

Cardinal  Godfried  Danneels  of 
Mechelen-Brussels,  Belgium,  said  that  to 
sketch  out  a  profile  of  the  next  pope,  one 
must  look  at  Pope  John  Paul,  a  "giant"  in 
church  history.  But  he  added  that  whoev- 
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er  the  next  pope  is,  he  must  "be  himself 
and  not  try  to  imitate  the  late  pontiff. 

That  thought  was  echoed  by  several 
cardinals.  "I  don't  think  we  have  to  have  a 
copy  of  John  Paul  II  to  build  on  his  work. 
He  was  unique,"  said  Canadian  Cardinal 
Marc  Ouellet,  P.S.S.,  of  Quebec.  Cardinal 
Edward  M.  Egan  of  New  York  said 
that  "whoever  is  chosen.. .he  would 
be  very,  very  poorly  advised  to  try  to 
be  Pope  John  Paul  II,  Paul  VI  or 
Pius  XII."  He  added  that  the  essen- 
tial trait  needed  in  the  next  pope  is 
that  he  be  "a  man  of  holiness;  every- 
thing else  is  important,  but  that  is 
crucial." 

"Someone  has  to  fill  the  office," 
said  Cardinal  Husar,  but  each  suc- 
cessive pope  will  be  different  from 
his  predecessors.  "We  should  not 
create  too  much  of  a  mystique  about 
this  office,"  he  said.  Cardinal  Husar 
said  he  was  looking  for  a  prayerful 
person,  not  a  saint,  to  be  the  next 
pope.  He  quoted  a  saint  who  once 
said  a  bishop  should  be  a  man  "who 
is  not  very  healthy,  not  very  saindy  and 
not  very  wise."  "He  had  a  point,"  the  car- 
dinal said.  "He  must  be  a  man.  I  am  very 
much  against  mystifying  this.  The  person 
elected  must  say,  'I  am  who  I  am,  and 
God  will  do  the  rest.'" 


An  estimated  300,000  people  filled  St. 
Peter's  Square  and  the  streets  surround- 
ing the  Vatican.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  other  pilgrims  watched  the  funeral  on 
big-screen  televisions  set  up  in  the  main 
squares  of  Rome  and  at  a  university  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  city. 


Pope  Offered  His  Life  for 
His  Flock/  Cardinal  Says 

Pope  John  Paul  II  "offered  his  life  for  his 
flock  and  for  the  entire  human  family," 
the  dean  of  the  College  of  Cardinals  told 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  gath- 
ered for  the  pope's  funeral  Mass  and 
burial  on  April  8. 

Cardinal  Joseph  Ratzinger,  the  dean, 
presided  over  the  Mass  concelebrated  by 
164  of  the  world's  183  cardinals.  Another 
500  bishops  and  3,000  priests,  wearing 
red  stoles,  participated. 

Kings,  queens,  presidents — including 
U.S.  President  George  W.  Bush — cabi- 
net ministers  and  ambassadors  represent- 
ing more  than  140  nations  sat  off  to  one 
side  of  Pope  John  Paul's  casket.  Opposite 
them  sat  representatives  of  the  Orthodox, 
Oriental  Orthodox,  Anglican,  Protestant 
and  U.S.  evangelical  communities.  Ten 
Jewish  and  10  Muslim  organizations  sent 
delegations,  as  did  Buddhists,  Sikhs  and 
Hindus. 


MOURNERS  FILE  PAST  TOMB  OF  POPE  JOHN  PAUL  II.  The 
Vatican  opened  the  site  of  the  pope's  grave,  in  the  grotto 
beneath  St.  Peter's  Basilica,  to  the  public  on  April  13. 


In  his  homily,  Cardinal  Ratzinger  said 
Pope  John  Paul's  life  was  a  constant 
response  to  Christ's  call  to  all  believers, 
"Follow  me."  Even  when  he  was  called  to 
enter  into  "the  communion  of  Christ's 
suffering"  as  he  aged  and  Parkinson's  dis- 
ease rendered  him  unable  to  walk  and 
later  unable  to  speak,  Pope  John  Paul 
continued  to  follow,  the  cardinal  said. 
"The  pope  suffered  and  loved  in  commu- 
nion with  Christ,  and  that  is  why  the 
message  of  his  suffering  and  his  silence 
proved  so  eloquent  and  so  fruitful," 
Cardinal  Ratzinger  said. 

As  television  cameras  swung  round  to 
the  window  of  the  papal  apartments,  the 
German  cardinal  said  Pope  John  Paul 
had  come  to  the  window  on  March  27  to 
give  his  solemn  Easter  blessing  to  the 
church  and  the  world,  but  was  not  able  to 
get  out  the  words.  "We  can  be  sure  that 
our  beloved  pope  is  standing  today  at  the 
window  of  the  Father's  house,  that  he 
sees  us  and  blesses  us,"  the  cardinal  said. 
"Yes,  bless  us,"  he  said  as  the  crowd 
broke  out  in  loud  applause. 

Members  of  the  crowd,  particularly  the 
Poles,  waved  their  national  flags,  but  sev- 
eral banners  with  slogans  were  seen  as 
well.  The  common  message  was  summed 
up  on  one  sign:  "Sainthood  Now." 

The  Bible  readings  at  the  Mass  were  in 


Spanish,  English  and  Latin.  The  prayers 
of  the  faithful  at  the  Mass  were  recited  in 
French,  Swahili,  Tagalog,  Polish, 
German  and  Portuguese.  They  included 
prayers  for  the  eternal  repose  of  the 
pope's  soul,  for  the  fidelity  and  renewal 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  for  peace  and 
justice  in  the  world,  for  the  souls  of 
all  previous  popes  and  all  deceased 
priests,  for  all  the  faithful  departed 
and  for  those  gathered  at  the  funer- 
al. 

The  funeral  ended  with  the  con- 
gregation singing,  "May  the  angels 
lead  you  into  paradise;  upon  your 
arrival  may  the  martyrs  welcome 
you  and  lead  you  to  holy 
Jerusalem."  The  12  lay  pallbearers 
carried  the  casket  to  the  center 
doors  of  St.  Peter's  Basilica,  turning 
once  again  to  face  the  crowd  before 
proceeding  into  the  basilica.  For 
more  than  1 5  minutes,  the  assembly 
applauded  and  young  people  chant- 
ed "John  Paul"  in  Italian,  while  the 
bells  of  St.  Peter's  tolled  somberly 
and  the  pope's  body  was  carried  to  the 
crypt  beneath  St.  Peter's. 


Pope's  Funeral  Brings 
Together  Adversaries 

The  funeral  of  Pope  John  Paul  II  on 
April  8  may  have  been  the  late  pope's  last 
diplomatic  coup,  when  more  than  200 
heads  of  state  and  government  dele- 
gates— some  of  them  bitter  adversaries — 
came  together  to  pay  their  last  respects. 
U.S.  President  George  W.  Bush  was  just 
yards  away  from  President  Mohammed 
Khatami  of  Iran,  a  country  Mr.  Bush  has 
described  as  part  of  an  "axis  of  evil." 

Khatami,  who  met  with  the  pope  in 
1999,  said  the  gathering  on  April  8  should 
be  a  springboard  for  peace.  "It  was  very 
important  for  me  to  pay  my  respects  to 
John  Paul  II,"  Khatami  told  the  Italian 
newspaper  Corriere  della  Sera.  "The 
presence  of  such  high-level  world  figures 
demonstrates  the  world's  respect"  for  the 
pope."  Among  the  dignitaries  Khatami 
greeted  was  Israel  Singer,  president  of  the 
World  Jewish  Congress,  reported  the 
Italian  news  agency  ANSA. 

Representatives  of  troubled  neigh- 
bors— India  and  Pakistan  as  well  as  Israel 
and  the  Palestinian  National  Authority — 
were  seated  not  far  apart  in  the  section 
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reserved  for  heads  of  state  in  St.  Peter's 
Square. 

All  of  Latin  America  was  represented  at 
the  funeral,  while  many  leaders  of  nations 
of  the  former  Soviet  Union,  including 
Ukrainian  President  Viktor  Yushchenko, 
were  present.  The  leader  of  the  Polish 
Solidarity  movement  and  former  Polish 
President  Lech  Walesa  and  Vaclav  Havel, 
former  president  of  the  Czech  Republic, 
were  among  the  many  dignitaries.  Other 
notable  guests  included  Afghan  President 
Hamid  Karzai,  Syrian  President  Bashar 
al-Assad,  Lebanese  President  Emile 
Lahoud  and  longs,  queens  and  other 
members  of  royalty  from  Spain,  Belgium, 
Great  Britain  and  Jordan. 

But  the  presence  of  Taiwanese 
President  Chen  Shui-bian  threw  Vatican- 
China  relations  into  disarray  and  report- 
edly triggered  mainland  China's  decision 
to  scrap  plans  to  send  a  delegation  repre- 
senting the  government-approved 
Chinese  Catholic  Patriotic  Association. 

Noted  absences  included  Russian 
President  Vladimir  Putin,  who,  according 
to  news  agencies,  did  not  want  to  anger 
Russia's  Orthodox  leaders  by  attending. 
Russia  was  represented  by  Prime  Minister 
Mikhail  Fradkov. 

News  agencies  said  the  record-breaking 
Pope  John  Paul  set  two  more  records  on 
April  8:  He  attracted  the  largest  number 
of  official  delegates  ever  to  attend  a  papal 
funeral,  and  his  was  the  first  papal  funeral 
attended  by  a  sitting  U.S.  president. 


Remembrances  From 
Religious  Leaders 

•  "Nobody  has  done  as  much  to  trans- 
form Catholic-Jewish  relations  as  John 
Paul  II.  He  will  be  forever  remembered  as 
a  great  hero  of  Catholic-Jewish  reconcili- 
ation," said  Rabbi  David  Rosen, 
Jerusalem-based  international  director  of 
interreligious  relations  for  the  American 
Jewish  Committee. 

•  The  Rev.  Samuel  Kobia,  general  secre- 
tary of  the  World  Council  of  Churches: 
"Pope  John  Paul  II  will  be  remembered 
as  one  of  the  most  courageous  spiritual 
leaders  of  our  time....  He  constantly 
affirmed  as  irreversible  the  deep  involve- 
ment of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
ecumenism....  He  opened  a  dialogue  with 
other  religious  traditions  and  addressed 

From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 


constantly  issues  of  social  justice  and 
moral  and  ethical  values." 

•  Fcumenical  Patriarch  Bartholomew  of 
Constantinople:  "Pope  John  Paul  II  envi- 
sioned the  restoration  of  the  unity  of  the 
Christians  and  he  worked  for  its  realiza- 
tion.... He  did  not  hesitate  before  pains 
and  sacrifices  in  order  to  bring  the  mes- 
sage of  the  Gospel  to  the  entire  world  and 
to  contribute  to  the  establishment  of 
peace.  History  will  also  recount  his  crucial 
contribution  to  the  fall  of  atheistic 
Communism.  There  are  not  many  such 
brave  men  of  vision  as  the  departed 
pope." 

•  Bishop  Mark  S.  Hanson,  presiding  bish- 
op of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in 
America  and  president  of  the  Lutheran 
World  Federation:  "News  of  the  death  of 
Pope  John  Paul  II  brings  me  profound 
sadness....  In  particular,  Lutherans  will 
always  remember  John  Paul  II  as  the  pope 
who  fostered  an  unprecedented  growth  in 
Lutheran/Roman  Catholic  relations." 

•  Anglican  Archbishop  Rowan  Williams 
of  Canterbury:  "Pope  John  Paul  was  a 
leader  of  manifest  holiness  and  a  faithful 
and  prayerful  friend  of  the  Anglican 
Church." 

•  Jordan's  Prince  Hassan  bin  Talal,  mod- 
erator of  the  World  Conference  of 
Religions  for  Peace  said,  "John  Paul  IT 


exercised  historic  leadership  in  advancing 
good  will  and  cooperation  among  the 
world's  diverse  religions."  The  pope's  visit 
to  a  mosque  in  Syria  and  his  kissing  of  the 
Koran,  Islam's  holy  book,  were  gestures 
of  good  will  deeply  appreciated  by 
Muslims,  he  said. 

•  The  Washington-based  Council  on 
American-Islamic  Relations  said: 
"Muslims  worldwide  respected  Pope  John 
Paul  II  as  an  advocate  for  justice  and 
human  rights.  His  message  of  internation- 
al peace  and  interfaith  reconciliation  is 
one  that  will  reverberate  for  decades  to 


come. 


•  The  Dalai  Lama,  exiled  Tibetan  spiritu- 
al leader,  called  the  pope  a  "great  leader 
of  humanity."  He  added,  "He  always 
stressed  the  importance  of  spiritual  values, 
so  I  really  feel  great  loss." 

•  The  India-based  Hindu  spiritual  leader 
Sri  Sri  Ravi  Shankar  said  the  pope  "served 
God  and  his  people  until  his  last  breath.... 
According  to  the  Hindu  religion,  the 
whole  world  is  one  family,  and  the  pope  is 
an  important  member  of  this  family.... 
The  pope  has  stood  for  the  values  of  tol- 
erance and  ecumenism." 

•  "Pope  John  Paul  II  revolutionized 
Catholic-Jewish  relations,"  said  Abraham 
H.  Foxman,  national  director  of  the  Anti- 
Defamation  League. 


Hi* 


Annibale  Gammarelli,  right,  stands  with  his  nephew  on  April  12  outside  the  family's  tailor  shop  in  Rome, 
where  papal  vestments  are  displayed  in  the  window.  The  shop,  founded  in  1798  by  Antonio  Gammarelli, 
has  served  every  20th-century  pope  except  Pope  Pius  XII.  Two  or  three  days  before  the  start  of  the  con- 
clave on  April  18,  the  shop  will  deliver  to  the  Vatican  papal  outfits  in  three  different  sizes,  ready  for  the 
newly  elected  pope. 
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Ethics  Notebook 


Death  in  Eastertide 

 *  I  thank  everyone.  I  ask  pardon 

Of  all.'  —John  Paul  II 


FOR  SO  MANY  PEOPLE,  John 
Paul  II  was  a  moral  magnet, 
even  in  death.  A  commentator 
on  PBS  called  him  a  "pope  for 
all  seasons."  One  could  under- 
stand why.  The  whole  world  could  watch 
massive  lines  of  people,  35  across,  snaking 
through  the  streets  of  Rome.  Eighteen 
thousand  an  hour,  two  million  in  all, 
walked  by  his  body  just  for  a  glimpse.  The 
waiting  time  was  24  hours  when  the  line 
was  finally  closed. 

All  this  was  taking  place  in  a  post- 
modern Europe,  in  a  thoroughly  secular- 
ized world.  What  was  going  on?  What  is 
the  message? 

Mysteriously,  this  man  who  was  so 
utterly  committed  to  his  own  faith 
reached  so  deeply  down  into  his  humani- 
ty that  he  could  embrace  the  world's 
diversity.  He  knew  that  there  was  some 
great  subterranean  reality  that  unites  us. 
Others  felt  this.  He  was  one  with  them. 

Think  of  the  1950's.  Catholics  could 
not  enter  a  Protestant  church  and  surely 
not  attend  Muslim  or  Jewish  services. 
Pentecostal  Christians  and  other 
Protestants  thought  us  idolators.  We 
thought  them  part  of  the  "Protestant 
Revolt." 

But  now  we  find  a  Catholic  pope 
uncommonly  praised  and  embraced  by 
Islamic,  Jewish  and  Hindu  religious 
authorities  as  well  as  by  world  leaders. 
Their  response  matched  his  own.  When 
John  Paul  II  gathered  people  in  Assisi  to 
pray  for  peace,  he  invited  Muslim, 
Buddhist,  Hindu  and  Christian  leaders. 
And  of  only  two  persons  singled  out  in  his 
testament,  one  was  the  chief  rabbi  of 
Rome. 

I  admired  John  Paul  II  from  the 
beginning  of  his  pontificate.  Over  the 
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years  I  would  be  disturbed  by  strong  crit- 
icisms, especially  those  made  by  some 
American  Catholics  who  seemed  to  grow 
hostile  to  him.  At  his  death,  too,  stern 
judgments  usually  came  from  Catholics 
or  ex-Catholics.  He  had  not  met  their 
measure. 

Part  of  the  problem  may  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  John  Paul  II  was  a  dialectical 
thinker.  By  "dialectical"  I  mean  that  his 
thought  was  a  great  interweaving  of  every 
strand  of  life.  All  parts  are  held  together 
by  the  theme  of  human  dignity:  the  con- 
viction that  we  are  endowed,  from  the 
very  beginning  to  the  very  end  of  our 
existence,  as  persons  intimately  engaging 
the  Holy  Trinity.  This  dignity,  he 
thought,  must  be  affirmed  and  protected 
in  all  human  affairs:  political,  economic, 
interpersonal,  sexual,  familial  and  in  mat- 
ters of  life  and  death. 

Since  we  all  tend  to  like  only  those 
parts  of  a  message  that  confirm  our  prej- 
udices, certain  American  Catholics  liked 
what  the  pope  had  to  say  about  economic 
justice,  the  poor  and  peace,  but  became 
uneasy  with  and  eventually  angered  by  his 
views  on  sexuality,  family,  abortion,  mar- 
riage and  priesthood.  In  polar  opposition, 
another  group  loved  what  he  said  about 
family,  sexual  and  ecclesial  matters,  but 
were  uneasy,  at  least  at  first,  with  his  social 
and  economic  internationalism.  Instead 
of  becoming  angry,  however,  this  second 
group  either  ignored  or  relativized  his 
teachings  on  war,  capital  punishment  and 
economic  justice  and  claimed  him  as 
exclusively  their  own.  Both  sides  really 
lost. 

I  had  my  own  disappointments.  I 
wondered  about  his  views  on  the  priest- 
hood and  would  have  preferred  more 
open  discussion  in  the  church.  But  I  also 
know  that  John  Paul  II  had  more  courage 
than  I  can  even  aspire  to.  I  see  that  he  had 
more  substance  than  critics  who  blamed 
him  for  everything  from  the  oppression  of 


women  to  the  spread  of  AIDS.  I  admired 
him  even  to  the  end — so  unashamed  was 
he  of  the  diminishment  of  his  consider- 
able excellences  of  mind  and  body. 

It  was  ironic  that  Easter  Week  was 
dominated  by  vigils  over  the  dying.  The 
last  four  days  of  the  week  were  marked  by 
the  death  of  the  pope  in  Rome,  but  the 
first  three  days  were  arresting  for  the 
dwindling  away  of  Terri  Schiavo  in 
Florida. 

The  young  Florida  woman  had  bene- 
fited from  every  technological  and  legal 
means  to  extend  her  living — or  dying.  But 
in  die  end,  all  legal  maneuvers  exhausted, 
she  could  not  even  be  given  a  piece  of  ice 
to  provide  minimal  hydration.  The  Vicar 
of  Christ,  for  his  part,  refrained  from  fur- 
ther treatment.  He  did  not  go  back  to  the 
hospital  that  might  have  extended  his  life 
by  weeks  or  months. 

There  is  also  irony  in  the  pope's 
dying  so  shordy  after  Terri  Schiavo. 
Much  of  his  life  and  teaching  was  devoted 
to  the  marginalized,  to  those  considered 
beyond  physical  hope  or  moral  redemp- 
tion. He  scandalized  many  by  meeting 
dictators  of  the  extreme  right  and  left, 
opening  his  arms  but  offering  his  judg- 
ment of  conscience.  He  confounded  oth- 
ers by  visiting  and  embracing  the  man 
who  shot  him.  He  angered  still  others  by 
his  relendess  defense  of  the  unborn,  the 
profoundly  wounded  and  prisoners  con- 
demned to  death. 

Only  rime  will  tell  what  the  pope's 
lasting  legacy  will  be.  I  suspect  that  his 
radical  vision  of  human  dignity  and  his 
profound  devotion  to  Christ,  which  made 
him  more  radical  still,  will  long  outlast  the 
impact  of  his  pontificate  on  politics  and 
church  management. 

I  worry  at  times  about  the  world  he 
has  left.  Where  will  we  turn?  Will  we 
choose  to  flee  our  humanity,  or  will  we 
embrace  it  wholeheartedly? 

I  worry,  as  well,  about  the  church  he 
left  behind.  Will  we  react  as  we  so  often 
do  to  the  Gospels  themselves:  will  we 
fragment  die  total  vision,  or  dilute  it,  or 
attend  to  it  only  selectively? 

When  these  worries  weigh  on  me, 
however,  I  remember  the  faith  with 
which  he  died;  and  I  take  comfort  in  the 
great  theme  of  his  life:  "Be  not  afraid." 

John  F.  Kavanaugh 
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Fourteen  prominent  American  Catholics  consider 
an  agenda  for  John  Paul's  successor. 
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Over  the  past  months,  America  asked  several  prominent  Catholics 
in  the  United  States  to  look  ahead  to  the  challenges  that  will  face  the 
next  pope.  These  American  Catholics  come  from  various  parts  of  the 
country  and  represent  a  variety  of  perspectives.  They  are  theologians, 
teachers,  activists,  writers,  students,  husbands,  wives,  fathers,  mothers, 
priests  and  religious  sisters.  Each  was  asked  to  consider  the  agenda  for  the  church  as  it 
moves  into  the  21st  century.  The  question  was  stated  simply:  "What  should  the  next  g 
pope  do?"  2 
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The  Rev.  Peter  C.  Phan,  a  Vietnamese- American,  is  chair  of  Catholic  Social  Thought  > 
at  Georgetown  University  in  Washington,  D.C.  He  is  the  author  o/Journeys  at  the  > 
Margin:  Towards  an  Autobiographical  Theology  in  American-Asian  Perspective.  g 
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Catholic  Christian  faith. 

And  then,  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  may  the  bishop  of 
Rome  fashion  a  rhetorical  whip  of  cords  to  expel 
Eurocentric  idolatry  from  a  church  whose  good  news  can- 
not and  should  not  be  reduced  to  a  product  that  one  cul- 
ture or  ecclesial  office  sells  to  another. 


•  Donnelly,  professor  of  theology  at  John  Carroll 
ersity,  in  University  Heights,  Ohio,  directs  The 
inal  Suenens  Program  in  Theology  and  Church 

•  as  I  can  tell,  a  manual  for  writing  to  the  pope  does 
<ist.  If  it  did,  it  would  suggest  brevity.  So  my  sugges- 
in  one  word:  Trust.  Whom  to  trust?  First,  regional 
ps  who  know  best  the  lay  of  their  land  and  their  peo- 
Second,  theologians  who  seek  new  expressions  of 
.  Third,  the  religious  experience,  the  God-experi- 

articulated  in  varying  ways  by  men  and  women  of 
ent  faiths  because  the  Spirit's  wingspan  is  wider  than 
ink.  Mistrust  will  disable,  dispirit,  depress.  Trust,  and 
Tust,  allows  us  to  eat  from  the  same  loaf  and  to  drink 
the  same  cup  without  fear. 

Rev.  Richard  P.  McBrien,  the  Crow  ley -O^rien 
ssor  of  Theology  at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  is 
al  editor  of  The  HarperCollins  Encyclopedia  of 
olicism  and  author  of  Catholicism. 

hoose  the  name  John  XXIV.  (2)  Remind  all  members 
2  Curia  that  they  are  servants,  not  supervisors,  of  the 
ps.  (3)  Establish  a  task  force  to  review  the  structure 


e  should  first  listen  to  the 
Dnes  of  the  world,  for  it  is 
at  God's  call  to  the  entire 
arch  is  first  made  audible. 


•perations  of  the  Roman  Curia  with  a  view  to  retain- 
nly  those  offices  essential  to  the  service  of  the  world- 
episcopate.  (4)  Offer  missionary  opportunities  in 
:ries  with  the  greatest  need  of  priests  to  curialists 
2  positions  would  be  eliminated.  (5)  Build  on  the 
lation  laid  by  your  predecessors  and  become  a  hands- 
shop  of  Rome,  with  a  view  to  making  the  Diocese  of 
i  a  model  for  all  others.  (6)  Show  the  world  the  face 
hrist  in  every  public  appearance  and  utterance — 
ly,  one  of  compassion,  patience  and  forgiveness,  but 
me  of  unmistakable  disdain  for  hypocrisy,  self-righ- 
ness  and  legalism.  (7)  Create  new  opportunities  for 
women  to  exercise  real  authority  in  the  church,  and  at  the 
same  time  be  open  about  your  own  friendships  with 
women — and  not  just  nuns.  (8)  Limit  the  number  and 
length  of  your  formal  public  pronouncements.  If  you  must 
write  or  speak  about  human  sexuality,  pass  the  early  drafts 
by  some  trusted  married  couples  who  have  never  heard  of 
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uments  (leave  that  to  theologians)  that  very  few  people  will 
read.  Rather,  concentrate  briefly,  pointedly,  clearly  on  how 
to  be  a  disciple  of  Jesus  in  the  2 1st  century.  On  the  level  of 
church  organization,  I  wish  that  the  pope  would  require 
curial  officials  to  spend  at  least  a  month  every  year  "doing 
mission"  in  inner-city  parishes  or  in  mission  lands,  where 
they  have  to  cook  and  clean  for  themselves,  survive  with 
the  barest  necessities  and  preach  the  Gospel  in  an  unfa- 
miliar language  to  people  who  are  hostile  or  indifferent  to 
it.  Having  three  meals  a  day  served,  enjoying  all  the  com- 
forts of  life,  being  given  V.I. P.  treatment  wherever  one 
goes,  and  having  everyone  hang  on  each  and  every  word 
one  utters — these  things,  though  they  do  not  necessarily 
corrupt  one's  morals,  do  skew  one's  theological  perspec- 
tive. 


Doris  Donnelly,  professor  of  theology  at  John  Carroll 
University,  in  University  Heights,  Ohio,  directs  The 
Cardinal  Suenens  Program  in  Theology  and  Church 
Life. 

As  far  as  I  can  tell,  a  manual  for  writing  to  the  pope  does 
not  exist.  If  it  did,  it  would  suggest  brevity.  So  my  sugges- 
tion, in  one  word:  Trust.  Whom  to  trust?  First,  regional 
bishops  who  know  best  the  lay  of  their  land  and  their  peo- 
ple. Second,  theologians  who  seek  new  expressions  of 
truth.  Third,  the  religious  experience,  the  God-experi- 
ence, articulated  in  varying  ways  by  men  and  women  of 
different  faiths  because  the  Spirit's  wingspan  is  wider  than 
we  think.  Mistrust  will  disable,  dispirit,  depress.  Trust,  and 
only  trust,  allows  us  to  eat  from  the  same  loaf  and  to  drink 
from  the  same  cup  without  fear. 


Kathy  Coffey,  a  mother  of  four,  is  the  author  of  a  num- 
ber of  books,  including  Dancing  in  the  Margins: 
Meditations  for  People  Who  Struggle  With  Their 
Churches.  She  lives  with  her  family  in  Denver,  Colo. 
Show  us  the  compassionate  face  of  Christ.  Inaugurate  a 
time  of  healing.  Some  of  us  have  grown  dispirited  and 
others  downright  disgruntled.  We  have  turned  in  disap- 
pointment from  heavy-handed  pro- 
nouncements, so  let  your  first  word 
be  one  of  welcome.  Open  your  arms 
wide  to  the  former  priests,  the 
divorced  and  remarried,  the  gays 
and  lesbians,  the  women  and  young 
people,  the  silenced  theologians  and 
other  religious  traditions.  Restore 
us  all  to  our  rightful  places  at  the 
family  table.  It  may  get  noisy  and 
argumentative — but  what  healthy 
family  doesn't?  After  the  welcome  and  healing  balm, 
turn  to  other  agendas.  Restore  the  full  equality  that 
Jesus  envisioned  for  female  disciples,  winning  back  the 
alienated. 

Tom  Beaudoin  is  assistant  professor  of  theology  at  Santa 
Clara  University  and  the  author  of  Virtual  Faith:  The 
Irreverent  Spiritual  Quest  of  Generation  X.  He  lives 
with  his  wife  in  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

Pope  John  Paul  II  renewed  the  worldwide  church  through 
his  travels.  May  his  successor  continue  this  renewal  by  fos- 
tering spirituality  and  theology  reflective  of  a  global 
Catholic  Christian  faith. 

And  then,  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  may  the  bishop  of 
Rome  fashion  a  rhetorical  whip  of  cords  to  expel 
Eurocentric  idolatry  from  a  church  whose  good  news  can- 
not and  should  not  be  reduced  to  a  product  that  one  cul- 
ture or  ecclesial  office  sells  to  another. 


The  Rev.  Richard  P.  McBrien,  the  Crowley-O'Brien 
Professor  of  Theology  at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  is 
general  editor  of  The  HarperCollins  Encyclopedia  of 
Catholicism  and  author  of  Catholicism. 

(1)  Choose  the  name  John  XXTV.  (2)  Remind  all  members 
of  the  Curia  that  they  are  servants,  not  supervisors,  of  the 
bishops.  (3)  Establish  a  task  force  to  review  the  structure 


The  pope  should  first  listen  to  the 
excluded  ones  of  the  world,  for  it  is 
there  that  God's  call  to  the  entire 
church  is  first  made  audible. 


and  operations  of  the  Roman  Curia  with  a  view  to  retain- 
ing only  those  offices  essential  to  the  service  of  the  world- 
wide episcopate.  (4)  Offer  missionary  opportunities  in 
countries  with  the  greatest  need  of  priests  to  curialists 
whose  positions  would  be  eliminated.  (5)  Build  on  the 
foundation  laid  by  your  predecessors  and  become  a  hands- 
on  bishop  of  Rome,  with  a  view  to  making  the  Diocese  of 
Rome  a  model  for  all  others.  (6)  Show  the  world  the  face 
of  Christ  in  every  public  appearance  and  utterance — 
namely,  one  of  compassion,  patience  and  forgiveness,  but 
also  one  of  unmistakable  disdain  for  hypocrisy,  self-righ- 
teousness and  legalism.  (7)  Create  new  opportunities  for 
women  to  exercise  real  authority  in  the  church,  and  at  the 
same  time  be  open  about  your  own  friendships  with 
women — and  not  just  nuns.  (8)  Limit  the  number  and 
length  of  your  formal  public  pronouncements.  If  you  must 
write  or  speak  about  human  sexuality,  pass  the  early  drafts 
by  some  trusted  married  couples  who  have  never  heard  of 
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Natural  Family  Planning  and  who  have  doubts  about  the 
wisdom  of  obligatory  clerical  celibacy,  at  least  for  diocesan 
priests.  (9)  Make  it  clear  that  you  intend  to  be  the  "Holy 
Father"  of  all  Catholics,  that  you  take  your  ancient  func- 
tion as  pontiff,  or  bridge-maker,  seriously,  and  that  you 
will  not  favor  one  faction  over  others  in  your  pronounce- 
ments, policies  and  appointments — or  in  invitations  to 
your  dinner  table.  (10)  Ask  the  various  national  episcopal 
conferences  to  begin  devising  plans — on  a  truly  consulta- 
tive basis  with  laity,  clergy  and  religious — for  the  selection 
of  bishops  at  local,  regional  and  national  levels,  and  inform 
them  at  the  same  time  that  you  intend  to  remove  the  pro- 
cess of  episcopal  appointments  from  papal  and  curial 
hands  within  three  years  or  less. 

Janet  E.  Smith  holds  the  McGivney  Chair  of  Life  Issues 
at  Sacred  Heart  Major  Seminary  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  and 
is  the  author  o/Humanae  Vitae:  A  Generation  Later 
and  Why  Humanae  Vitae  Was  Right. 

Never  could  I  have  imagined  a  pope  as  wonderful  as  Pope 
John  Paul  II.  So  what  my  impoverished  imagination  envi- 
sions is  a  pope  with  dark  skin,  a  deep  beautiful  voice,  a 
broad,  gorgeous  smile  and  the  catechism  tucked  firmly 
under  his  arm;  one  who  comes  from  a  world  from  which 
we  have  had  no  popes  as  yet;  one  whose  roots  are  in  a  dif- 
ferent continent  and  culture;  one  who  has  experienced  a 
church  not  of  division  and  dissension  and  flight  from  the 
church,  but  of  vibrant  growth  and  enthusiasm.  Let  him 
love  what  is  ever  ancient  and  ever  new,  and  I  shall  love 
him,  for  he  shall  continue  the  renewal. 

Roberto  S.  Goizueta  is  professor  of  theology  at  Boston 
College  and  author  of  Caminemos  con  Jesus:  Toward  a 
Hispanic/Latino  Theology  of  Accompaniment. 

The  pope  should  be  a  leader  and  servant  of  the  people  of 
God.  Though  these  roles  would  seem  to  conflict,  a  char- 
acteristic common  to  both  is  the  ability  to  listen.  Such  lis- 
tening does  not  mean  simply  heeding  public  opinion  polls. 
It  means  trusting  that  God  is  indeed  present  and  revealed 
in  the  sensus  fidelium ,  in  the  lived  faith  of  the  people.  Such 
trust  implies,  in  turn,  a  real  willingness  to  listen  to  those 
pastoral  leaders  who  themselves  are  closest  to  the  people: 
More  than  ever,  those  leaders  are  lay  men  and  women,  so 
more  than  ever,  the  pope  should  be  willing  to  listen  and 
engage  the  lay  leadership  in  the  church,  for  it  is  here  that 
the  church's  future  is  being  forged  today.  Finally,  the  abil- 
ity to  listen  implies  opening  the  heart,  especially  to  the 
cries  of  the  poor  in  our  world.  At  a  time  when  the  seem- 
ingly infinite  promise  of  technology  and  the  information 
age  is  proclaimed  from  every  media  pulpit,  those  cries  are 
no  longer  merely  muffled;  they  are  altogether  silenced. 
The  pope  should  therefore  first  listen  to  the  excluded  ones 
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of  the  world,  for  it  is  there  that  God's  call  to  the  entire 
church  is  first  made  audible. 

Sara  Butler,  M.S.B.T.,  professor  of  theology  at  St. 
Josephs  Seminary,  Yonkers,  N.Y.,  serves  on  the  Anglican- 
Roman  Catholic  International  Commission. 
May  the  next  pope  follow  the  example  of  Pope  John  Paul 
II  and  establish  personal  ties  of  trust  and  understanding 
with  the  heads  of  other  Christian  churches  and  ecclesial 
communities,  and  may  he  courageously  take  up  the  chal- 
lenge of  "finding  a  way  of  exercising  the  primacy.. .open  to 
a  new  [that  is,  an  ecumenical]  situation"  (Ut  Unum  Sint, 
No.  96).  For  his  primacy  to  be  accepted  by  other 
Christians  as  a  ministry  of  truth  and  unity,  the  next  pope 
must  continue  to  convene  the  bishops  of  the  church  in  var- 
ious ways  for  discussion,  consultation  and  common  deci- 
sion-making. By  their  exercise  of  collegial  responsibility, 
the  bishops  will  demonstrate  that  Catholic  unity  protects 
catholic  diversity  in  fidelity  to  the  Gospel. 

Paul  Wilkes  is  the  author  of  many  books  on  Catholicism, 
among  them  The  Good  Enough  Catholic  and  Beyond 
the  Walls:  Monastic  Wisdom  for  Everyday  Life.  He 
lives  with  his  family  in  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

The  new  pope's  first  act  could  be  so  simple,  yet  so  power- 
ful. He  should  invite  to  the  Vatican  the  100  Catholics  who 
were  once  considered  the  church's  major  critics — people 
like  Hans  Kiing,  Charles  Curran,  Leonardo  Boff  and 
Andrew  Greeley. 

Sitting  before  a  single  loaf  of  bread  at  a  sumptuously 
set  table,  he  could  say:  "You  love  the  church.  I  love  the 
church.  We  all  want  it  to  be  the  means  that  will  help  peo- 
ple to  be  close  to  God.  In  that  we  can  all  surely  agree.  We 
have  differed  in  our  methods  and  sometimes  bitterly  dis- 
agreed. But  I,  like  you,  am  imperfect.  Allow  me  now  to 
bless  this  bread  and  share  it  with  you  as  a  symbol  of  unity 
and  our  need  for  God  in  our  lives. 

"After  we  have  broken  this  eucharistic  bread  and  eaten 
together,  let  us  be  transformed  by  each  other's  presence, 
by  God's  presence.  Let  us  go  into  the  world  with  a  new 
and  common  bond  among  us:  to  live  and  tell  of  the  good 
news,  as  best  as  each  of  us  can. 

"Please  forgive  me  for  any  past  offenses  this  office  has 
inflicted  on  you.  And  I  forgive  you,  my  brothers  and  sis- 
ters. The  Holy  Spirit  is  with  us  all;  what  need  we  fear?" 

Dolores  R.  Leckey  is  senior  fellow  at  the  Woodstock 
Theological  Center  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  a  former 
director  of  the  Secretariat  for  Family,  Laity,  Women  and 
Youth  at  the  National  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops. 
I  am  imagining  the  white  smoke  has  already  drifted  high 
over  the  pines  of  Rome.  The  church,  both  gathered  and 
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scattered,  has  breathed  a  collective  sigh  of  relief.  Now 
what?  After  the  politicking  and  prayers,  the  betting  and 
benedictions,  what  is  the  new  pope  to  do? 

Go  on  a  30-day  Ignatian  retreat,  of  course.  With 
Jesuits  aplenty  in  Rome  and  beyond,  this  should  be  no 
problem.  Because  the  retreat  is  full  of  surprises,  there  is 
no  way  of  knowing  what  mission  may  emerge  for  the 
pope.  But  I  can  imagine  him,  full  of  resurrection  joy  and 
trust,  deciding  to  consult  all  the  faithful  about  what  they 
think  God  is  up  to  in  the  church  and  in  the  world.  And  I 
can  imagine  the  new  pope  asking  the  women  of  the 
church,  experienced  in  matters  of  consultation  and  partic- 
ipation, to  assume  leadership  for  the  project  and  to  report 
directly  to  him.  The  details  of  subsidiarity  can  be  worked 
on  later. 

Ron  Hansen  is  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins,  S.J.,  Professor 
of  Creative  Writing  at  Santa  Clara  University  and 
author  of  many  novels,  including  Mariette  in  Ecstasy. 
He  lives  with  his  wife  in  Cupertino,  Calif 
The  first  thing  I  would  like  to  see  changed  is  the  current 
restriction  limiting  priesthood  only  to  those  who  are  male 
and  celibate.  Also,  the  questions  of  Humanae  Vitae  should 
be  revisited.  A  culture  of  suspicion,  particularly  concern- 
ing the  American  church,  seems  to  exist  in  the  Curia  now. 
I  find  it  unnecessary  and  in  many  ways  evil.  I  hope  the  next 
pope  will  ratify  the  brilliant  new  English-language 
Sacramentary  that  has  been  waiting,  unused,  for  too  long. 
And  I  would  like  to  see  intensified  an  ecumenical  outreach, 
especially  to  those  Protestant  denominations  with  which 
we  have  much  in  common. 

Lisa  Sowle  Cahill  is  professor  of  theology  at  Boston 
College  and  author  of  Sex,  Gender  and  Christian 
Ethics.  She  lives  with  her  family  in  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 

The  next  pope  should  rush  the  phalanx  of  Vatican  "han- 
dlers" to  make  sure  any  prophetic  ideas  get  implemented 
in  the  real  life  of  the  church — tuned  of  course  to  local 
needs.  For  instance,  women's  leadership  is  increasing  in 
just  about  every  culture.  John  Paul  II  hailed  women's  lib- 
eration, condemned  discrimination  and  violence,  praised 
women's  public  contributions,  upheld  our  rights  in  society. 
Where  is  the  church  equivalent?  I  harbor  no  illusions 
about  sudden  ordination,  but  why  not  change  regulations 
barring  women  from  the  permanent  diaconate  and  other 
customarily  male  roles?  The  pope  needs  to  get  past  the 
curial  power  brokers,  though  change  will  be  tough. 

Joan  Chittister,  O.S.B.,  is  director  of  Benetvision,  a 
research  center  for  contemporary  spirituality,  in  Erie,  Pa. 
She  is  the  author  of  numerous  books,  including,  most 
recently,  Called  to  Question. 
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The  next  papacy  will  inherit  a  parallel  priesthood  in  Opus 
Dei,  a  body  of  very  educated  laity,  a  declining  institution- 
al system,  an  alienated  renewal  move- 
ment, a  visionary  theology,  a  globe  in 
transition  on  every  level  and  an  increas- 
ingly stronger  women's  movement 
worldwide.  This  collection  of  opposites, 
this  clash  of  ecclesial  worlds,  will  require 
great  breadth  of  vision,  real  catholicity 
in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  genuine 
pastoral  understanding  and  the  ability  to 
distinguish  between  what  is  central  to 
the  faith  and  what  is  conformable  to  a 
system  once  effective  but  now  more  and 
more  distant  from  a  world  in  flux.  As  a 
result,  ideology  will  be  far  less  defining 
of  this  papacy  than  will  be  the  concept  of 
collegiality,  the  desire  to  hear  the  cries  of  the  whole 
church,  so  that  a  church  that  is  clearly  not  uniform — can- 
not be  and  should  not  be — can  nevertheless  be  united  in 
the  spirit  of  the  Jesus  whose  law  was  love. 

Grant  Gallicho  is  an  associate  editor  of  Commonweal. 

Not  since  the  Second  Vatican  Council  began  has  the 
Catholic  Church  stood  on  the  threshold  of  such  enormous 
opportunity.  The  next  pope  will  have  his  work  cut  out  for 
him.  He  will  inherit  an  office  that  has  accrued  a  central- 
ized authority  and  international  stature  previously 


The  pope 
should  be  will- 
ing to  listen  and 
engage  the  lay 
leadership  in 
the  church. 


unknown  in  the  church.  Filling  John  Paul's  very  big  and 
very  visible  shoes  would  be  an  impossible  task.  The  new 
pope  should  not  try.  Carving  out  his 
own  style  of  papacy  should  begin  with 
restoring  to  the  world's  bishops'  confer- 
ences the  authority  that  was  snatched 
from  them  by  the  Vatican  under  John 
Paul  II.  The  next  pope  should  keep  in 
mind  that  there  is  in  fact  a  local  church. 
By  stepping  back  from  centralization, 
local  bishops  may  be  freed  up  bureau- 
cratically  and  psychologically  to  tend  to 
the  crises  of  their  dioceses.  In  the 
United  States  and  in  Ireland,  this  could 
mean  more  expedient  tending  to  the 
sexual  abuse  scandals.  In  the  African 
church,  this  could  mean  more  openness 
on  the  debates  surrounding  the  AIDS  crisis  and  social  dis- 
array. The  Catholic  laity  has  not  always  been  served  by  an 
episcopacy  that  has  had  to  keep  one  eye  looking  forward 
and  one  back  at  Rome. 

John  Paul's  was  a  long  papacy,  and  doubtless  many  car- 
dinals will  enter  the  conclave  feeling  the  pangs  of  pontiff 
fatigue,  but  will  that  translate  into  ballots  cast  for  a  "safe" 
(old)  candidate  or  one  who  has  shown  some  leanings  away 
from  the  direction  in  which  John  Paul  took  the  church? 

Perhaps  we'll  get  both.  Angelo  Roncalli  was,  after  all, 
one  of  the  "safe  guys."  0 
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Death  and  '*  I  f 
Modern  Medicine 


Y  LISA  SOWLE  CAHILL 


Supporters  of  efforts  by  Terri  Schindler  Schiavo's  parents  to  keep  her  alive  pray  outside  her  hospice  in  Pinellas  Park,  Fla.,  on  March  21. 


IN  the  spring  of  2005,  Pope  John  Paul  II  and  Theresa 
Schindler  Schiavo  died  within  three  days  of  each  other. 
The  pope's  death  was  held  up  as  a  Christian  model; 
Ms.  Schiavo's  was  a  flashpoint  of  moral  and  ecclesial 
turmoil.  Terri  Schiavo  was  41  years  old,  had  been  in  a  so- 
called  persistent  vegetative  state  for  1 5  years  and  was  being 
cared  for  in  a  hospice  in  Florida.  About  two  weeks  before 
her  death,  in  the  midst  of  a  highly  public  and  bitter  family 
feud  about  her  fate,  tubes  providing  artificial  nutrition  and 
hydration  were  removed  from  Terri  Schiavo.  This  action 

LISA  SOWLE  CAHILL  is  a  professor  of  theology  at  Boston 
College  in  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 


was  taken  at  the  decision  of  her  husband,  Michael  Schiavo, 
and  over  the  objections  of  her  Catholic  parents,  Robert  and 
Mary  Schindler.  It  followed  review  by  20  judges  in  nine 
courts  and  six  decisions  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  not  to 
intervene.  As  Terri  Schiavo  neared  the  end  of  her  life, 
Catholics,  including  bishops  and  Vatican  representatives, 
hurled  accusations  of  "murder"  at  Michael  Schiavo,  the 
courts  involved  and  participating  medical  personnel.  After 
Schiavo's  death,  family  members  continued  to  argue  over 
funeral  and  burial  arrangements,  ultimately  holding  sepa- 
rate ceremonies  to  which  the  opposite  side  was  not  invited. 

John  Paul  II  was  84  and  suffered  from  Parkinson's  dis- 
ease, but  entered  a  steep  decline  only  about  two  months 
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before  his  death.  Vatican  reports  indicated  that  he  was  con- 
scious as  death  approached,  aware  of  close  associates  who 
accompanied  him  with  prayer  and  able  to  accept  with  faith 
that  the  end  of  his  life  and  suffering  were  at  hand.  The 
Catholic  faithful  gathered  under  his  window  and  around  the 
world  to  remember  his  life  and  attend  his  passing.  A  nasal 
feeding  tube  had  been  inserted  a  few  days  before  his 
death — and  at  the  height  of  the  controversy  in  the  United 
States  over  the  Schiavo  case.  Final  reports  did  not  confirm 
whether  that  tube  was  still  in  place  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
but  either  he  or  his  caregivers  apparently  decided  against 
initiating  ventilator  support  in  the  face  of  the  failure  of  his 
heart,  lungs  and  other  major  organ  systems.  Soon  after  the 
pope's  death,  Catholics  and  many  others  around  the  world 
joined  in  commemorating  this  major 
20th-century  religious  figure,  images  of 
whose  funeral  were  transmitted  around 
the  world,  and  who  was  remembered  in 
prayer  at  religious  services  in  many  cul- 
tures and  faith  traditions. 

According  to  the  Vatican's 
Declaration  on  Euthanasia  (1980),  "Life  is 
a  gift  of  God,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
death  is  unavoidable."  Thus  we  "should 
be  able  to  accept  it  with  full  responsibil- 
ity and  dignity.  It  is  true  that  death  marks 
the  end  of  our  earthly  existence,  but  at 
the  same  time  it  opens  the  door  to  immortal  life."  In  addi- 
tion to  skilled  medical  care,  the  dying  person  needs  "love, 
the  human  and  supernatural  warmth  with  which  the  sick 
person  can  and  ought  to  be  surrounded  by  all  those  close  to 
him  or  her,  parents  and  children,  doctors  and  nurses." 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  life  of  Terri  Schiavo  ended  as  a 
source  of  division  in  her  family,  church  and  society.  It  is  also 
unfortunate  that  the  decision  to  withdraw  artificial  nutrition 
and  hydration  did  not,  in  her  case,  lead  to  a  more  nuanced 
discussion  of  the  meaning  of  end-of-life  care.  It  should  have 
been  an  opportunity  for  Catholic  leaders  to  take  a  clear 
stand  on  the  importance  of  family  and  community  support, 
the  role  of  interpersonal  and  spiritual  values  in  defining  a 
worthwhile  human  life  and  the  wisdom  of  placing  techno- 
logically supported  end-of-life  care  within  a  holistic  per- 
spective on  life  and  death,  including  solidarity  and  justice  in 
providing  basic  health  care  to  all  sectors  of  society.  Indeed, 
all  these  values  are  key  to  the  legacy  of  John  Paul  II  and  to 
Catholic  bioethics. 

advanced  medical  technologies  can  often  be  of  use  in  cur- 
ing or  alleviating  illness,  relieving  suffering  and  delaying 
death.  But  as  Catholic  moral  tradition  recognizes,  not  all 
technologies  are  equally  appropriate  and  useful,  and  not  all 
need  be  used  by  persons  who  are  ill  or  approaching  the  end. 


The  terms  "ordinary"  and  "extraordinary"  means  of  life 
support  are  used  to  differentiate  between  obligatory  and 
optional  treatment.  As  the  Declaration  on  Euthanasia  noted 
25  years  ago,  the  terms  "proportionate"  and  "dispropor- 
tionate" may  now  be  preferable.  The  key  point  in  the  dis- 
tinction is  that  various  technologies  cannot  simply  be  clas- 
sified according  to  type;  instead  they  must  be  judged 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  individual  patient.  A 
means  is  "extraordinary"  whenever  it  is  not  medically  use- 
ful, too  burdensome  to  use  or  even  too  expensive.  A  means 
can  be  extraordinary  even  if  the  patient  is  not  terminally  ill. 

The  main  decision-maker  should  be  the  patient  himself 
or  herself,  with  the  next  of  kin  standing  in  if  the  patient  is 
incapacitated.  Ideally,  though,  the  decision  results  through 
the  cooperative  discernment  of  patient, 
caregivers  and  loved  ones.  Any  particular 
means  of  prolonging  life  must  be  evaluat- 
ed in  terms  of  "the  type  of  treatment  to 
be  used,  its  degree  of  complexity  or  risk, 
its  cost  and  possibilities  of  using  it,  and 
comparing  these  elements  with  the  result 
that  can  be  expected,  taking  into  account 
the  state  of  the  sick  person  and  his  or  her 
physical  and  moral  resources."  Even  a 
means  already  in  use  (such  as  a  ventilator) 
can  be  withdrawn  if  it  "carries  a  risk  or  is 
burdensome."  To  refuse  a  means  of  life 
support  in  such  a  case  "is  not  the  equivalent  of  suicide;  on 
the  contrary,  it  should  be  considered  as  an  acceptance  of  the 
human  condition,  or  a  wish  to  avoid  the  application  of  a 
medical  procedure  disproportionate  to  the  results  that  can 
be  expected,  or  a  desire  not  to  impose  excessive  expense  on 
the  family  or  the  community." 

The  Ethical  and  Religious  Directives  for  Catholic  Health 
Care  Services,  published  by  the  U.S.  Bishops  (fourth  edition, 
2001),  maintain  the  same:  "Disproportionate  means  are 
those  that  in  the  patient's  judgment  do  not  offer  a  reason- 
able hope  of  benefit  or  entail  an  excessive  burden,  or  impose 
excessive  expense  on  the  family  or  the  community."  The 
directives  go  on  to  stipulate:  "There  should  be  a  presump- 
tion in  favor  of  providing  nutrition  and  hydration  to  all 
patients,  including  patients  who  require  medically  assisted 
nutrition  and  hydration,  as  long  as  this  is  of  sufficient  ben- 
efit to  outweigh  the  burdens  involved  to  the  patient." 

over  the  past  several  years,  different  theologians,  bishops 
and  bishops'  conferences  have  offered  differing  views  about 
whether  and  when  artificial  nutrition  should  be  considered 
an  extraordinary  or  disproportionate  means.  The  issue  is 
particularly  difficult  in  the  case  of  persons  who  are 
comatose  or  in  a  "persistent  vegetative  state,"  and  hence 
unable  to  perceive  their  own  condition,  suffer  consciously 
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or  consciously  appreciate  the  prospect  of  extended  life. 
Ultimately,  the  question  is  whether  extended  life  in  a  state 
of  permanent  unconsciousness  is  a  benefit  or  a  burden  to 
human  dignity.  A  related  question  is  whether  the  interests  of 
others — either  family  members  or  others  who  lack  access  to 
medical  resources — should  be  relevant  in  determining 
whether  a  means  is  "disproportionate"  for  a  given  patient, 
especially  since  traditional  sources  relate  the  welfare  of  the 
individual  patient  to  family  and  communal  relationships. 

Those  who  demanded  that  Terri  Schiavo  be  maintained 
indefinitely  by  artificial  hydration  and  nutrition  disputed 
the  consensus  of  reliable  medical  experts  that  her  condition 
was  permanent;  claimed  that  continued  life  would  be  a  ben- 
efit no  matter  what  its  condition;  asserted  that  her  parents' 
interest  in  keeping  her  alive  should  be  determinative;  pre- 
sented the  withdrawal  of  artificial  nutrition  as  "starvation" 
and  "murder";  presented  Ms.  Schiavo  as  an  innocent  victim 
who  deserved  better  protection  from  society,  the  courts  and 
the  law;  and  placed  her  case  at  the  top  of  a  "slippery  slope" 
toward  the  murder  of  other  disabled  or  disadvantaged 
members  of  society. 

the  debate  about  whether  the  use  of  medically  assisted 
nutrition  and  hydration  is  mandatory  in  such  cases  was  not 
clearly  resolved  by  a  speech  on  the  subject  by  John  Paul  II 


in  March  2004.  (Although  the  identity  of  the  author  has 
been  debated,  it  was  almost  certainly  not  the  pope  himself.) 
In  this  talk,  "Life-Sustaining  Treatments  and  Vegetative 
State,"  he  said  that  affected  persons  have  "the  right  to  basic 
health  care."  He  asserted  "the  administration  of  water  and 
food,  even  when  provided  by  artificial  means,  always  repre- 
sents a  natural  means  of  preserving  life,  not  a  medical  act." 
Its  use  "should  be  considered,  in  principle,  ordinary  and 
proportionate,  and  as  such  morally  obligatory,"  as  long  as  it 
is  "providing  nourishment  to  the  patient  and  alleviation  of 
his  suffering."  He  referred  to  withdrawal  as  "starvation"  and 
"euthanasia  by  omission." 

While  some  applauded  this  speech  as  an  important  step 
in  the  direction  of  protecting  innocent  patients  from  harm, 
others  saw  it  as  marked  by  non  sequiturs  and  inconsisten- 
cies, and  as  not  ultimately  settling  the  question  in  favor  of 
always  using  artificial  nutrition.  For  one  thing,  it  is  hard  to 
see  how  tube  feeding  can  flatly  be  judged  "not  a  medical 
act."  For  another,  official  teaching  specifically  permits  the 
removal  of  ventilors  (respirators),  knowing  that  death  will 
ensue,  without  referring  to  the  outcome  as  "smothering" 
the  patient.  In  both  cases,  it  would  seem,  the  rejection  of 
the  means  of  life-prolongation  is  not  tantamount  to  direct- 
ly desiring  that  the  patient  be  dead,  but  rather  to  accep- 
tance of  death  as  now  timely  and  a  part  of  the  human  con- 
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dition.  Moreover,  the  reference  to  "alleviation  of  suffering" 
suggests  that  the  papal  remarks  apply  only  to  conscious 
patients.  Most  important,  the  speech  is  not  consistent  with 
prior  well-established  teaching  and  health  care  practices  in 
Catholic  institutions,  as  defined  by  the  Declaration  on 
Euthanasia  and  the  Ethical  and  Religions  Directives.  In  fact, 
artificial  nutrition  is  not  generally  a  part  of  hospice  care, 
even  though  it  was  provided  to  Terri  Schiavo.  According  to 
good  medical  evidence  (e.g.,  The  New  England  Journal  of 
Medicine,  July  2003),  the  dying  process  is  neither  painful 
nor  uncomfortable  without  it. 

Richard  Doerflinger,  of  the  U.  S.  Bishops'  Secretariat 
for  Pro-Life  Activities,  said  that  "the  Holy  Father  has  not 
declared  an  absolute  moral  obligation  to  provide  assisted 
feeding  in  all  cases"  (Ethics  and  Medics,  June  2004).  The 
Catholic  Health  Association  referred  health  care  providers 
to  the  Ethical  and  Religions  Directives  as  the  context  for  the 
interpretation  of  the  papal  speech.  Neither  those  direc- 
tives nor  the  1980  declaration  have  been  revoked  by  the 
Vatican,  nor  have  Vatican  officials  taken  steps  to  insist  that 
all  patients  who  cannot  ingest  food  or  fluids  be  intubated 
for  artificial  feeding. 

In  regard  to  the  Schiavo  case,  the  C.H.A.  reaffirmed 
the  importance  of  advance  directives  and  advised  caution 
in  foregoing  life-sustaining  treatments,  especially  on 
behalf  of  vulnerable  patients.  It  also  reaffirmed  that  ulti- 
mately decisions  about  foregoing  such  treatment  are  made 
"by  assessing  the  potential  burdens  of  the  treatment  in 
proportion  to  hoped-for  benefits  relative  to  the  patient's 
condition  and  from  the  patient's  perspective."  Indeed, 
even  before  Ms.  Schiavo's  death,  the  Florida  Catholic 
Conference  posted  an  advance  directives  form  on  its  Web 
site  and  published  the  view  of  the  Florida  bishops  that 
"while  withdrawal  of  Terri  Schiavo's  nutrition  and  hydra- 
tion will  lead  to  her  death,  if  this  is  being  done  because  its 
provision  would  be  too  burdensome  for  her,  it  could  be 
acceptable." 

The  key  question  in  this  case  should  have  been,  "What 
is  in  the  best  interests  of  Terri  Schiavo?"  Leaving  the  tubes 
in  place  cannot  be  simplistically  equated  with  acting  in  her 
interests,  since  it  could  reasonably  be  argued  that  15  or 
more  years  of  existence  in  a  "vegetative"  state  neither 
serves  human  dignity  nor  presents  a  fate  that  most  reason- 
able people  would  obviously  prefer  to  death.  Those  who 
saw  continued  tube  feeding  as  a  protection  of  the  pro-life 
position  and  as  a  strike  in  favor  of  defenseless  patients  are 
mistaken  if  they  think  that  expanding  the  definition  of 
"ordinary"  care  will  prevent  unjust  termination  of  life  in 
health  care  settings.  It  is  just  as  likely  to  worry  those  who 
want  prudent  judgments  about  their  own  best  interests  to 
be  made  by  family  members  when  their  time  comes.  It 
may  even  contribute  to  the  present  movement  for  physi- 


cian-assisted suicide,  which  is  partly  a  backlash  against  the 
overuse  of  hi-tech  care  at  the  end  of  life. 

On  the  other  side,  those  who  favor  an  approach  more 
favorable  to  foregoing  artificial  feeding  suffer  under  the 
misconception  that  the  pro-life  concerns  are  simply  reac- 
tionary and  misguided.  Many  disability-rights  activists  and 
organizations,  as  well  as  Jesse  Jackson,  joined  hands  with 
the  Schindlers.  This  points  up  legitimate  fears  that  medical 
decision-making  often  reflects  utilitarian  cost-saving  stan- 
dards, control  by  "elite"  values  and  interests,  and  the  con- 
tinued marginalization  from  medical  services  of  those  who 
lack  financial  resources  and  a  political  voice.  The  sad  story 
of  Terri  Schiavo  calls  for  more  pastorally  sensitive  and 
holistic  care  for  those  in  similar  situations,  and  better  and 
more  readily  available  hospice  care  for  all.  It  cries  out  for 
the  use  of  advance  directives  along  with  designated  proxies 
to  evaluate  "best  interests"  as  circumstances  develop. 

The  Schiavo  case  is  a  warning  for  all  concerned  about 
the  common  good  to  become  better  advocates  for  broad 
national  health  care  reform.  Sane,  just  and  morally  accept- 
able health  care  would  take  the  emphasis  off  expensive,  spe- 
cialized and  excessive  "treatment"  for  a  few  (who  may  well 
not  have  chosen  it)  and  put  it  where  the  moral  debate 
should  be:  integrated,  humane  health  services  for  everyone 
who  needs  them.  ^ 
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Some  Forgotten  Lessons 

There  are  striking  parallels  between  U.S.  actions  in  El  Salvador  and  in  Iraq. 


BY  JASON  R.  ROWE 
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WENTY-FIVE  YEARS 

ago,    Oscar  Arnulfo 


Romero, 
bishop 


the 
of 


Arch- 
San 


Salvador,  was  martyred  by  a  pro- 
fessional assassin  while  offering 
Mass  in  a  hospital  chapel.  An 
investigation  in  1993  by  a  truth 
commission  sponsored  by  the 
United  Nations  determined  that 
the  killing  was  orchestrated  by 
officers  within  El  Salvador's  U.S.- 
funded  military  government.  A 
prophetic  defender  of  the  rights 
of  the  poor,  Romero  had  run 
afoul  of  the  regime  by  consistent- 
ly and  publicly  denouncing  its 
perpetuation  of  injustice  and 
repressive  breaches  of  human 
rights.  A  few  weeks  before  he 
died,  Romero  had  written  to 
President  Jimmy  Carter,  beseech- 
ing him  to  cut  off  U.S.  military 
aid  to  the  Salvadoran  govern- 
ment, because  "it  is  being  used  to 
repress  our  people."  Nonetheless, 
U.S.  aid  would  continue  at  an 
average  rate  of  approximately  $1 
million  a  day,  reaching  a  total  of 
around  $6  billion  by  1991. 

Romero  is  perhaps  the  most 
prominent  of  the  many  Catholic 
martyrs  who  arose  in  Latin 
America  in  the  1980s.  In  El 
Salvador  alone,  the  decade  would 
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see  the  widely  reported  killing  of  three  American  religious 
sisters  and  one  lay  missionary,  the  murder  of  six  Jesuits,  their 
housekeeper  and  her  daughter,  and  the  disappearance  of 
thousands  of  faithful,  often  poor,  laypeople  at  the  hands  of  the 
military  and  its  surrogates. 

lb  both  American  Catholics  and  Americans  in  general, 
the  witness  of  these  martyrs  revealed  the  dark  underbelly  of 
the  policies  pursued  by  the  United  States  in 
Latin  America.  As  the  region's  poor  suf- 
fered extreme  deprivation  and  inequality, 
the  United  States  lent  its  support  to  their 
oppressors,  backing  the  dirty  wars,  coups 
and  human  rights  abuses  of  some  of  the 
world's  most  repressive  regimes.  These 
sobering  realities,  to  which  people  like 
Romero  testified,  cut  through  the  popular 
American  mythology  of  the  cold  war,  in 
which  the  United  States  stood  as  a  benefi- 
cent beacon  of  freedom  in  a  world  darkened 
by  the  threat  of  totalitarian  Communism.  It 
was  not  the  Soviet  Union  that  was  on  the 
scene  in  El  Salvador,  but  the  poor.  For 
years,  the  United  States  supported  a 
Salvadoran  regime  that  threatened  both 
those  in  need  and  those  who  ministered  to 
them  in  the  name  of  God. 

As  we  mark  the  25  th  anniversary  of 
Romero's  martyrdom,  it  seems  that  many 
Americans  have  forgotten  these  hard 
lessons.  In  many  circles,  the  history  of  the 
cold  war  has  been  subject  to  triumphalist 
revisionism,  which  recasts  it  as  a  purely 
noble  and  virtuous  victory.  The  most 
bloody  and  ethically  deficient  U.S.  inter- 
ventions, including  those  in  Central 
America  and  Vietnam,  are  today  forgotten, 
justified  or  even  celebrated. 


once  again  the  united  states  has  pro- 
claimed a  global  war  against  a  vaguely 
defined  enemy,  this  time  substituting  "ter- 
ror" for  "Communism."  This  war  has 
taken  the  U.S.  military  to  Afghanistan  and 
Iraq,  and  indications  from  the  Bush 
administration  suggests  that  it  may  go 
even  further.  As  before,  after  all  pretexts 
have  been  laid  aside,  these  actions  are  jus- 
tified by  invoking  "freedom." 

How  much  have  we  forgotten?  In 
January,  Newsweek  correspondents 
Michael  Hirsh  and  John  Barry  reported 
discussions  among  high-level  military  offi- 


cials about  employing  a  policy  termed  "the  Salvador  option" 
to  deal  with  the  rapidly  deteriorating  situation  in  Iraq.  The 
debate  seemed  to  center  around  whether  the  United  States 
should  form  and  fund  Central  American-style  paramilitary 
death  squads  to  hunt  down  the  insurgency  and  its  perceived 
supporters. 

While  thus  far  "the  Salvador  option"  seems  to  have  been 
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relegated  simply  to  internal  talk,  a  striking  number  of  par- 
allels exist  between  the  military  actions  supported  by  the 
United  States  in  El  Salvador  and  current  American  policies 
in  the  "war  on  terror."  Foremost  among  them  is  the  use  of 
torture.  The  investigation  into  Abu  Ghraib  led  by  Maj. 
Gen.  Anthony  Taguba  reported  abuses  including  "breaking 
chemical  lights  and  pouring  the  phosphoric  liquid  on 
detainees.. .sodomizing  a  detainee  with  a  chemical  light  and 
perhaps  a  broom  stick... using  military  working  dogs  to 
frighten  and  intimidate  detainees  with  threats  of  attack,  and 
in  one  instance  actually  biting  a  detainee. ..forcing  groups  of 
male  detainees  to  masturbate  themselves  while  being  pho- 
tographed and  videotaped." 

The  facts  suggest  that  Abu  Ghraib  was  not  just  an  aber- 
ration. At  least  37  detainees  have  died  in  U.S.  custody  in 
Iraq  and  Afghanistan.  Accusations  of  prisoner  abuse  have 
surfaced  all  over  both  countries;  under  public  pressure  the 
U.S.  military  recently  disclosed  that  it  is  investigating  over 
100  cases  of  abuse.  Last  month,  two  British  soldiers  were 
convicted  of  sexually  humiliating  prisoners  in  Southern  Iraq 
in  May  2003.  Additionally,  a  recent  investigation  by  Human 
Rights  Watch  found  that  "torture  and  other  ill  treatment  of 
detainees  (including  children)  by  Iraqi  [police  and  intelli- 
gence] authorities  have  become  routine  and  commonplace." 

Instances  of  widespread  torture  have  also  been  docu- 
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mented  at  the  U.S.  detention  facility  at  Guantanamo  Bay, 
Cuba.  A  report  in  November  by  the  International  Red 
Cross  called  the  treatment  of  detainees  at  Guantanamo  "an 
intentional  system  of  cruel,  unusual  and  degrading  treat- 
ment and  a  form  of  torture,"  which  employed  "humiliating 
acts,  solitary  confinement,  temperature  extremes,  [and]  use 
of  forced  positions"  against  prisoners,  as  well  as  "some  beat- 
ings." Also  disturbing  are  reports  of  "rendering"  prisoners 
to  countries  like  Egypt  or  Syria,  where  curbs  on  interroga- 
tion practices  are  lax. 

the  parallels  to  el  Salvador  go  beyond  torture.  As  the 
Iraqi  insurgency  has  become  harder  to  control,  the  U.S. 
military  has  increasingly  viewed  all  "military-age"  males  in 
Iraq  as  potential  enemies.  In  the  prelude  to  last  November's 
assault  on  Falluja,  men  judged  to  fit  this  broad  profile  were 
not  permitted  to  leave  the  city.  Nearly  all  of  the  estimated 
10,500  detainees  who  now  sit,  mostly  uncharged,  in  Iraq's 
crowded  prisons  fit  this  demographic. 

In  the  1980's  the  Salvadoran  military  viewed  the  poor 
agrarian  population  suspiciously  as  potential  guerrilla  sym- 
pathizers. This  suspicion  led  to  massive  massacres  of 
Salvadoran  peasants,  die  best  known  being  the  slaughter  in 
1981  of  over  700  adults  and  children  in  the  village  of  El 
Mozote.  There  are  no  reports  of  slaughter  on  a  comparable 
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in  one  instance  actually  biting  a  detainee. ..forcing  g 
male  detainees  to  masturbate  themselves  while  bei 
tographed  and  videotaped." 

The  facts  suggest  that  Abu  Ghraib  was  not  just 
ration.  At  least  37  detainees  have  died  in  U.S.  cu 
Iraq  and  Afghanistan.  Accusations  of  prisoner  abi 
surfaced  all  over  both  countries;  under  public  pres 
U.S.  military7  recently  disclosed  that  it  is  investigat 
100  cases  of  abuse.  Last  month,  two  British  soldi 
convicted  of  sexually  humiliating  prisoners  in  South 
in  May  2003.  Additionally,  a  recent  investigation  by 
Rights  Watch  found  that  "torture  and  other  ill  trea 
detainees  (including  children)  by  Iraqi  [police  an< 
gence]  authorities  have  become  routine  and  commc 

Instances  of  widespread  torture  have  also  bee 
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scale  in  Iraq;  yet  the  presumption  by  American  forces  that 
whole  populations  are  prospective  enemies  has  almost  cer- 
tainly led  to  increased  cases  of  "collateral  damage."  One  of 
the  military's  first  objectives  upon  attacking  Falluja  was  to 
take  over  the  city's  unarmed  general  hospital — a  clear  viola- 
tion of  the  protections  granted  to  medical  facilities  by  the 
Geneva  Conventions.  U.S.  officials  viewed  the  hospital  as  a 
"center  of  propaganda,"  because  it  made  known  the  number 
of  civilian  casualties  it  treated  following  each  of  the  protract- 
ed strings  of  bombing  raids  by  the  United  States  on  the  city. 

Last  October,  when  challenged  to  explain  the  quagmire 
that  was  developing  in  Iraq  during  the  nationally  televised 
vice  presidential  debate,  Vice  President  Dick  Cheney 
harkened  back  to  El  Salvador.  "Twenty  years  ago  we  had  a 
similar  situation  in  El  Salvador.  We  had  a  guerrilla  insur- 
gency [that]  controlled  roughly  a  third  of  the  country, 
75,000  people  dead,  and  we  held  free  elections.  I  was  there 
as  an  observer  on  behalf  of  the  Congress....  The  terrorists 
would  come  in  and  shoot  up  polling  places;  as  soon  as  they 
left,  the  voters  would  come  back  and  get  in  line  and  would 
not  be  denied  the  right  to  vote,"  he  said.  "And  today  El 
Salvador  is  a  whale  of  a  lot  better  because  we  held  free  elec- 
tions. The  power  of  that  concept  is  enormous.  And  it  will 
apply  in  Afghanistan,  and  it  will  apply  as  well  in  Iraq." 

Yet  as  years  of  continuing  abuses  attest,  the  1984 


Salvadoran  elections  Cheney  praises  were  little  more  than 
an  attempt  to  provide  window  dressing  for  one  of  the 
world's  most  repressive  regimes,  giving  it  a  veil  of  fake 
democratic  respectability.  Many  opposition  leaders  were 
already  imprisoned,  exiled  or  murdered,  leaving  them 
unable  to  mount  much  of  an  electoral  campaign. 
Additionally,  the  "terrorists"  who  carried  out  the 
widespread  killing  cited  by  Cheney  were  not  the  guerrillas 
of  the  Frente  Sandanista  de  Liberation  Nacional  (F.S.L.N.) 
whom  he  was  trying  to  indict,  but  rather  the  country's 
armed  forces,  whom  he  and  his  colleagues  in  the  federal 
government  were  supporting  and  continued  to  support 
throughout  the  decade.  The  U.N.  Truth  Commission 
found  that  the  Salvadoran  military  and  its  surrogates  had 
perpetrated  85  percent  of  the  country's  reported  human 
rights  abuses  since  1980.  Only  5  percent  were  attributed  to 
the  F.S.L.N.,  with  the  remainder  deemed  undeterminable. 

We  can  only  pray  that  the  United  States  does  not  contin- 
ue to  approach  the  situations  in  Afghanistan  and  Iraq  the 
same  way  it  approached  El  Salvador  in  the  past.  Yet  recent 
disturbing  evidence  suggests  that  our  prayers  are  probably 
coming  too  late.  Lofty  rhetoric  about  freedom  clouds  the  air. 
Luckily,  the  witness  of  martyrs  to  truth  is  eternal.  Twenty- five 
years  later,  Americans  have  another  opportunity  to  at  last 
grasp  the  lessons  taught  by  Archbishop  Romero.  0 
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End  Times,  Nutty  Times 


Natasha  McElhone  (left)  as  Sister  Josepha,  in  NBC's  new  mini-series  "Revelations." 


HERE'S  A  SUREFIRE  RECIPE 
for  a  hit  television  miniseries: 
Combine  the  most  exciting 
aspects  of  The  T)aVind  Code 
with  the  apocalypticism  of  the  wildly  pop- 
ular "Left  Behind"  novels,  and  toss  in  a  bit 
of  "The  X-Files"  for  good  measure. 

That  was  probably  the  logic,  or  illog- 
ic,  behind  NBC's  new  six-part  miniseries 
Revelations,  which  began  airing  on  April 
13,  a  program  sure  to  cause  great  hair- 
pulling  (not  to  mention  rending  of  gar- 
ments and  gnashing  of  teeth)  among 
Scripture  scholars,  theologians  and  even 
the  lapsed-est  of  Catholics.  For  one  thing, 
the  series,  starring  Natasha  McElhone  as  a 
renegade  nun  (is  there  any  other  kind  on 
television?)  and  Bill  Pullman  as  a  skeptical 
academic  (is  there  any  odier  kind  on  tele- 
vision?), investigating  the  coming  of  the 
end  times,  evinces  a  sensibility  less  in 
accord  with  The  New  Jerome  Biblical 
Commentary  and  more  with  The  Bible  Code. 

■S  MARTIN,  S.J.,  is  an  associate 
of  America. 


(Then  again,  guess  which  book  sells  more 
copies?) 

On  the  other  hand,  the  show  is,  if 
ridiculous,  then  at  least  lots  of  fun.  You 
could  say  it's  compellingly  nutty. 
According  to  the  press  release,  the  action 
is  set  "in  the  days  before  Armageddon," 
which  pretty  much  describes  any  period  in 
histoiy.  The  protagonist  is  Sister  Josepha 
Montifiore,  a  member  of  a  religious  order 
called  the  Sisters  of  Mercy.  Apparently, 
the  show's  writers  couldn't  be  bothered  to 
come  up  with  a  fake  religious  order.  And 
wait  until  the  real  Sisters  of  Mercy  get  a 
load  of  the  habits  their  television  sisters 
wear.  I  haven't  seen  so  much  fabric  since 
"The  Trouble  With  Angels."  Sister  Jo 
(who,  weirdly,  sports  a  long  ponytail 
under  her  veil)  is  a  sister  on  a  mission:  to 
find  signs  of  the  coming  Christ,  who  is 
coming  really  soon.  < 

How  does  Sister  know?  Well,  cour- 
tesy of  a  few  handy  miracles  (including  a 
pretty  impressive  one  of  Jesus  appearing 
on  a  Mexican  hillside)  and,  mostly,  tons  of 
references  to  the  Book  of  Revelation, 


which  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  loving- 
ly display  on  an  ornate  bookstand 
in  the  middle  of  their  palatial  con- 
vent, whose  doors,  by  the  way,  can 
be  opened  only  "by  order  of  the 
Vatican."  I  loved  that.  I  imagined 
Mother  Superior  calling  the 
Congregation  for  Religious  and 
saying,  "Your  Eminence?  It's  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy.  The  cable  guy  is 
here.  Can  we  open  our  doors?" 

Lately  there  have  been  a  host 
of  signs — for  example,  many 
"tribulations,"  which  also  tell  the 
sisters,  astute  students  of 
Revelation,  that  it's  Miller  Time 
for  Satan,  too.  (You'll  notice  that 
when  the  sisters  look  up  the  Book 
of  Revelation,  they  turn  to  the 
middle  of  their  big  Bible. 
Apparendy  they  use  the  New,  New 
Very  Revised  Standard  Version.) 
Once  inside  the  convent,  the 
doubtful  academic,  Dr.  Richard 
Massey,  asks  innocently,  "Has  the 
world  ever  been  so  close  to  complete  anni- 
hilation?" One  of  the  Jesuits  with  whom  I 
was  watching  the  pilot  said,  "Well,  yeah, 
in  1961."  And  another  said,  "And  1918." 

But  no  matter.  The  sisters  are  con- 
vinced and  have  enlisted  the  help  of  Dr. 
Massey,  the  famous  Harvard  astrophysi- 
cist, whose  daughter  has  just  been  mur- 
dered by  a  Satanist,  who  now  languishes  in 
jail.  (To  prove  he  is  a  Satanist,  he  chops  off 
his  finger,  demonstrates  his  non-bleeding 
skills  and  smiles  demonically.  I  thought: 
Good  enough  for  me.)  At  the  same  time 
another  little  girl,  who  has  just  been  struck 
by  lightning,  lies  comatose  in  a  Miami 
hospital.  When  she  is  given  the  Last  Rites 
(as  they  still  call  them  on  television)  by  a 
priest,  she  begins  mumbling  what  every- 
one mumbles  in  these  situations:  "That's 
Latin!"  says  the  priest.  Fortunately,  Father 
speaks  fluent  Latin  (like  every  television 
priest)  and  is  also  able  to  transcribe  imme- 
diately what  she  says.  And  surprise — it  has 
to  do  with  the  Apocalypse. 

In  the  nick  of  time,  Sister  Jo  arrives  at 
the  hospital  to  visit  the  little  girl,  who, 
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though  still  comatose,  helpfully  scribbles 
down  (on  a  pad  of  paper  held  by  Sister) 
some  ancient  symbols,  which  will  appar- 
ently be  translated  later,  or  perhaps  sent 
on  to  Dan  Brown  and  his  DaVinci  Code 
support  staff  for  their  review.  The  hospi- 
tal's doctors  are,  of  course,  doubtful  that 
the  girl  is  actually  speaking  and  writing 
(blind  fools!)  but  they  cannot  enter  the 
hospital  room  because — I'm  not  making 
this  up — there  are  two  priest-bodyguards 
blocking  their  entrance.  The  next  time  I 
am  at  a  hospital,  I  plan  on  doing  this. 
"Doctor,  you  cannot  come  in.  These 
doors  can  be  opened  only  by  the  Vatican!" 

By  the  end  of  the  first  episode,  Dr. 
Massey,  like  all  academics  faced  with  wild- 
eyed  nuns,  has  begun  to  believe  in  Sister 
Jo's  eschatological  theories,  but  only  after 
his  dead  daughter  (not  the  lightning  girl, 
the  other  dead  girl)  appears  to  him  in  a 
hallucinogenic  dream  on  an  airplane. 
Meanwhile,  an  angelic  little  baby,  the  only 
survivor  of  a  shipwreck,  has  found  his  way 
to  the  Island  of  Patmos,  where  during  an 
Orthodox  ceremony  the  baby  is  being 
baptized.  Or  confirmed.  Or  is  blessing 
everyone.  Or  something. 

Apparently,  it's  Baby  Jesus.  Then 
again,  as  Homer  Simpson  would  say, 
"Or.../>he?" 

The  show  is  at  once  entertaining  and 
silly — a  hodgepodge  of  Catholic  misinfor- 
mation— bringing  to  mind  what  The  New 
Yorker,  of  all  places,  asked  about 
"Constantine,"  the  recent  movie  starring 
Keanu  Reeves  and  the  angel  Gabriel: 
When  will  Catholics  get  tired  of  people 
using  their  deeply  held  beliefs  and  prac- 
tices as  the  fodder  for  more  entertainment 
kitsch?  More  seriously,  the  series  shows 
Catholics,  personified  by  Sister  Jo,  to  be 
credulous,  fundamentalist,  Bible- 
thumpers  whose  main  recourse  when 
dealing  with  doubters  is  to  throw  random 
quotes  from  Scripture  at  them — which, 
believe  me,  is  not  the  way  to  the  heart  of 
the  skeptic. 

Future  episodes  will  show  Sister  Jo 
and  Doctor  Massey  puzzling  out  the  por- 
tents of  the  parousia.  "Revelations"  is  cur- 
rently scheduled  to  air  for  six  weeks,  but 
the  producers  are  praying  that  the  series 
will  be  picked  up  for  next  season,  so  the 
end  of  the  world  probably  won't  come 
until  at  least  this  fall. 

But  don't  say  you  weren't  warned. 

James  Martin 


The  Fullness  of 
Redemption 


This  place  was  very  like  the  world:  overcrowded  with  lust  and  crime  and  unhap- 
py love,  it  stank  to  heaven;  but  he  realized  that  after  all  it  was  possible  to  find 
peace  there,  when  you  knew  for  certain  that  your  time  was  short. 

Graham  Greene,  The  Power  and  the  Glory 


WHEN  IT  AIRED  in 
September  1993,  NYPD 
Blue  became  immediately 
known  for  three  things. 
First,  it  wasn't  called  blue  for  nothing. 
The  show  had  graphic  sensibilities  and 
pushed  the  boundaries  of  what  was 
acceptable  fare  on  network  television.  It 
was  not  uncommon  to  see  men  and 
women  naked  from  behind  or,  with  dis- 
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creet  shadows,  up  front  and  in  the  alto- 
gether. It  is  hard  to  say  which  caused 
more  water-cooler  conversation — the 
pilot,  in  which  such  nudity  was  presented 
for  the  first  time,  or  the  episode  a  year 
later,  in  which  the  dumpy  Dennis  Franz 
stepped  out  of  his  clothes  and  mooned  the 
audience  in  a  shower  scene  with  Sharon 
Lawrence.  (When  the  episode  aired, 
Franz's  daughter  said  to  him,  "What's  the 
matter  with  you?")  Likewise,  the  lan- 
guage could  be  severe.  People  said  things 
on  "NYPD  Blue"  that  otherwise  could  be 
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AUGUST 
1-6  Art  and  Prayer  Retreat 
Marianne  Longo,  RSM 
Wanda  Smith,  RSM 

For  more  information 

www.pinesretreat.org 
olprc@ezworks.net 
(419)  332-6522 


heard  only  on  cable  television  or  street 
corners. 

The  show  also  revolutionized  televi- 
sion storytelling  with  its  dizzyingly  jerky 
cinematography  and  gritty  visual  textures. 
Viewers  actually  complained  when  the 
show  first  aired  that  they  could  not  watch 
it;  the  shaky,  quick-shifting  camera  work 
left  them  queasy.  This  edgy  style  and 
choppy  pacing  offered  a  vision  of  life  that 
was  harsh,  unsettled  and  unsettling. 

And  then  there  was  Detective  Andy 
Sipowitz  (Franz),  a  bigot  to  make  Archie 
Bunker  sit  up  and  take  notice.  Foul- 
mouthed,  vengeful  and  a  raging  alcoholic, 
Sipowitz  presented  some  of  the  darkest 
elements  of  our  humanity.  He  was  shot 
and  almost  killed  in  the  pilot,  and  both  a 
fear  of  self-destruction  and  a  hunger  for 
the  same  would  haunt  him  through  much 
of  the  program's  run. 

on  Tuesday,  march  ist,  "NYPD  Blue" 
closed  up  shop  after  12  years  and  262 
episodes.  As  the  show  neared  its  conclu- 
sion, reports  focused  almost  entirely  upon 
Franz.  Fierce  as  a  grizzly,  Franz  somehow 
still  maintained  a  light  touch,  mixing  the 
cosmic  and  tragic  with  the  simple  and 
absurd.  His  Sipowitz  fed  fish  for  relax- 
ation and  always  wore  an  ill-fitting  short- 
sleeved  shirt.  If  the  man  was  at  times 
deeply  troubled,  in  Franz's  hands  he  was 
always  also  very  human. 

At  its  best,  though,  "NYPD  Blue"  was 
the  story  of  a  group  of  men  and  women, 
the  detectives  and  staff  of  the  15th 
Precinct,  who,  like  Sipowitz,  were  bur- 
dened by  demons  and  struggling  for 
redemption  upon  a  landscape  of  grief, 
violence  and  sometimes  inconsolable 
loneliness.  Whether  present  for  a  single 
episode  or  a  regular  part  of  the  ensemble, 
nearly  every  character  who  appeared  on 
the  show  came  face  to  face  with  betrayal, 
the  end  of  dreams  and  the  same  basic 
questions:  Can  there  be  anything  beyond 
this?  Is  there  any  hope  of  forgiveness? 
Life  was  terribly,  terribly  delicate  and 
happiness  hard  won.  Always  there  lin- 
gered in  the  background  the  threat  of  col- 
lapse and  the  nagging  fear  that  one's  sins 
were  too  great. 

And  yet,  for  "NYPD  Blue"  the  fragile 
was  also  the  occasion  for  the  lovely  and 
the  profound.  Grace  was  to  be  found  in 
the  starkest  and  simplest  of  moments — a 
fish  tank,  a  passing  glance,  the  words  of  a 


child,  a  final  goodbye — and  most  espe- 
cially in  the  companionship  of  one's 
friends.  It  was  a  fundamental  premise  of 
the  show  that  our  friends  and  lovers  are 
our  means  of  deliverance.  They  accept  us 
in  ways  we  cannot  accept  ourselves.  In 
their  eyes,  we  are  freed  from  some  degree 
of  self-hatred.  In  their  arms,  we  are 
known  and  forgiven.  So  a  character  as  ini- 
tially repellent  as  Sipowitz  or  as  buffoon- 
ish  as  his  fellow  detective  Greg  Medavoy 
(Gordon  Clapp)  became  over  time  tragic, 
noble  and  finally  beloved. 

where  is  the  holy  to  be  discovered — in  the 
pews,  amid  the  steeples?  Modern  Catholic 
writers  wrestled  with  this  question. 
Flannery  O'Connor  once  wrote,  "It  is 
generally  supposed,  and  not  least  by 
Catholics,  that  the  Catholic  who  writes 
fiction  is  out  to  use  fiction  to  prove  the 
truth  of  the  Faith."  She  found  this  expec- 
tation problematic.  "Proving  the  faith"  as 
a  way  of  proceeding  easily  lent  itself  to  a 
sentimental  glossing-over  of  reality.  True 
Catholic  writing,  she  felt,  begins  rather 
with  the  humility  to  accept  reality  as  it  is. 
God  is  not  to  be  found  in  a  pious  with- 
drawal from  the  world,  but  in  its  very 
ordinariness  and  baseness.  "There  will  be 
nothing  in  life  too  grotesque,"  she  writes, 
"or  too  'un-Catholic,'  to  supply  the 
materials  of  [the  writer's]  work." 

The  landscape  of  modern  Catholic  fic- 
tion reflected  that  sensibility.  It  was  a  world 
of  whiskey  priests  and  hysterics,  adulterers 
and  criminals,  polluted  protagonists  who 
found  redemption  not  in  spite  of  their 
depravity,  but  in  its  very  presence.  "God 
was  the  parent,"  writes  Graham  Greene  in 
The  Power  and  the  Gloiy,  "but  He  was  also 
the  policeman,  the  criminal,  the  priest,  the 
maniac,  and  the  judge.  Something  resem- 
bling God  dangled  from  the  gibbet  or  went 
into  odd  attitudes  before  the  bullets  in  a 
prison  yard  or  contorted  itself  like  a  camel 
in  the  attitude  of  sex." 

The  producers  of  "NYPD  Blue," 
Steven  Bochco,  David  Milch  and  Detective 
Bill  Clark,  never  claimed  to  be  creating  a 
Catholic  or  religious  show.  Explicit  reli- 
gious references  on  the  program  were  few. 
Yet  here  too  a  search  for  the  sacred  was 
undertaken.  And  holiness  was  found  in  the 
darkest  of  corners  and  hope  in  the  most 
unlikely  of  places.  Such  wisdom  and 
humanity  will  be  missed. 

Jim  McDermott 
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John  T.  Noonan,  a  distinguished  scholar 
and  member  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Ninth  Circuit,  in  San  Francisco, 
grounds  A  Church  That  Can  and  Cannot 
Change  on  the  fact  that  the  deposit  of  faith 
cannot  change.  He  then  identifies  three 
areas  where  change  in  moral  principles  has 
undeniably  occurred  in  the  course  of 
church  history:  slavery,  usury  and  reli- 
gious liberty.  He  points  also  to  a  fourth 
area  in  which  he  sees  change  now  in  pro- 
cess: divorce.  Instead  of  employing  an  a 
priori  approach,  the  author  identifies  and 
dates  the  changes  that  have  occurred, 
examines  how  they  came  about  and  looks 
at  how  the  new  principles  can  be  recon- 
ciled with  their  contradictory  precedents. 

Judge  Noonan's  survey  begins  with 
human  slavery  and  how  it  was  regarded  as 
morally  acceptable  from  the  time  of  St. 
Paul  and  Philemon  down  through  the 
fathers  of  the  church  and  a  host  of  popes 
and  moralists  up  until  its  official,  long 
overdue  condemation  by  the  Second 
Vatican  Council,  which  declared  slavery 
to  be  intrinsically  evil.  Noonan  cites 
"experience  and  empathy"  as  key  factors  in 
bringing  about  the  change. 

The  author's  discussion  of  usury 
(making  a  profit  from  a  loan)  moves  in  the 
opposite  direction — from  initially  being 
regarded  as  sinful  to  becoming  morally 
acceptable.  Popes,  three  general  councils, 
bishops  and  moralists  over  the  centuries 
pointed  to  its  intrinsic  evil.  Noonan  traces 
the  tortured  history  of  gradual  justifica- 
tions and  the  debate  that  went  on  for  cen- 
turies over  what  forms  of  credit  could  be 
distinguished  from  the  sinful  usurious 
loan.  When  money,  having  been  simply  a 
medium  of  exchange,  became  a  necessary 
element  to  establish  a  means  of  produc- 
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tion — capital — the  moral  appraisal  of  a 
"loan"  was  seen  in  a  different  light. 
Experience  and  empathy  on  the  part  of 
religious  authority  also  figured  in  the 
change  regarding  how  the  new  use  of 
money  was  morally  perceived. 

Noonan's  third  example  of  change  in 
Catholic  teaching  concerns  freedom  of 
conscience.  A  startling  litany  of  pro- 
nouncements denouncing  freedom  of 
conscience  and  of  religion  issued  from 
Pope  Gregory  XVI,  the  Fifth  Council  of 
the  Lateran,  the  Council  of  Trent, 
Clement  XIII  and  Pius  IX,  among  others. 
In  addition  to  consuming  books,  the 
flames  of  various  inquisitions  consumed 
Jan  Hus,  Joan  of  Arc,  Girolamo 
Savonarola  and  many  other  "heretics." 

It  was  not  until  1965  that  the  magis- 
terium's  longstanding  opposition  to  free- 
dom of  conscience  and  religion  was  defini- 
tively overturned.  Vatican  II  taught  that 
freedom  to  believe  was  a  sacred  human 
right.  Especially  in  this  matter,  experience 
and  empathy  with  the  victims  had  much  to 
do  with  bringing  about  change. 

Noonan  points  out  that  doctrinal 
change  and  its  implementation  on  this 
issue,  as  well  as  on  slavery,  took  hold 
much  earlier  among  rationalists  and 
Protestants  than  within  the  Catholic 
Church.  It  was  the  thinking  and  actions 
of  those  groups  that  influenced  Catholic 
thought.  The  author  also  points  out  that 
ideological  tyranny  under  recent  totali- 
tarian regimes  enlightened  the  European 
episcopacy  on  the  importance  of  reli- 
gious liberty. 

On  the  issue  of  divorce,  Noonan 
reviews  the  Pauline  privilege  from  Paul 
through  the  first  Latin  commentator  on 
Paul,  Isaac  (c.  380  A.D.),  and  then  on  to 
Gratian  and  the  12th-century  canonists, 
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theologians  and  popes.  The  Pauline  privi- 
lege was  then  put  in  place:  the  first  mar- 
riage is  dissolved  by  the  second  marriage. 
Pius  XI  exercised  the  privilege  in  1924 
when  he  dissolved  the  marriage  between 
an  Anglican  and  an  unbaptized  person  so 
that  the  unbaptized  party  could  many  a 
Catholic.  Many  similar  dissolutions  fol- 
lowed, and  in  1934  the  Holy  Office  issued 
norms,  which  were  circulated  secredy  to 
the  bishops  and  not  made  available  to  the 
public.  The  excuse  given  for  the  secrecy 
was  that  the  media  would  have  distorted 
the  information,  but  Noonan  suggests 
that  it  may  have  been  related  to  theologi- 
cal issues. 

Pope  Pius  XII,  in  1947,  dissolved  a 
marriage  entered  into  by  a  Catholic  and 
an  unbaptized  person  before  a  Catholic 
priest,  so  that  the  unbaptized  partner,  now 
a  Catholic  convert,  could  marry  another 
Catholic.  Pope  John  Paul  II,  who  regular- 
ly insisted  on  the  indissolubility  of  mar- 
riage, issued  new  rules  regarding  the  priv- 
ilege in  2001  but,  Noonan  observes,  pub- 
lished no  regulation  regarding  its  exercise. 
In  1980  a  commission  formed  to  revise  the 
1917  Code  of  Canon  Law  proposed 
Canon  1104,  which  declared  that  a  mar- 
riage in  which  at  least  one  party  is  unbap- 
tized "can  be  dissolved  by  the  Roman 
Pontiff  in  favor  of  the  faith."  Other  pro- 
posed canons,  1659  through  1662, 
sketched  the  procedure  "for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  process."  In  January  1983,  the 
new  code  was  promulgated.  The  five 
canons  were  gone! 

What  had  happened?  Umberto  Betti, 
O.F.M.,  a  member  of  a  select  group  cho- 
sen by  John  Paul  II  to  advise  him  on  the 
revision  of  the  code,  had  argued  before  the 
pope  that  the  practice  of  dissolving  the 
marriages  of  the  unbaptized  "was  destitute 
of  a  secure  theological  foundation."  John 
Paul  had  responded,  according  to  Betti, 
that  he  had  confidence  in  the  rules  set  up 
by  Pope  Paul  VI  in  1973  but  that  "such  a 
grave  question  ought  to  be  explored  more 
deeply."  In  this  climate,  and  with  the  the- 
ological question  unanswered  as  to  what 
authority  even  the  pope  would  have  to  dis- 
solve the  marriages  (indissoluble  by  their 
nature)  of  individuals  outside  the  Catholic 
Church,  Noonan  sees  the  unresolved 
questions,  uncertainties  and  apparent  con- 
tradictions as  evidence  of  a  moral  doctrine 
in  process  of  development,  quite  similar  to 
the  issues  of  slavery,  usury  and  religious 
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freedom  in  the  early  centuries.  Once 
again,  it  seems,  empathy  on  the  part  of  the 
popes  was  a  factor  in  granting  these  disso- 
lutions. Noonan  notes  that  the  Protestant 
and  Orthodox  Churches  have  effectively 
resolved  the  problems  to  their  own  satis- 
faction. 

This  well-written  and  well-document- 
ed volume  sees  the  role  of  experience  and 
empathy  regarding  slaves,  entrepreneurs 
faced  with  a  new  function  of  money  and 
victims  of  religious  intolerance  as  facilitat- 
ing radical  change  in  applicable  moral 
principles  and,  at  present,  pointing  to  pos- 
sible similar  change  regarding  divorce. 
Cardinal  Walter  Kasper  and  many  partic- 
pants  in  the  two  synods  of  bishops  held  in 
1998,  for  Asia  and  for  Oceania,  as  well  as 
other  bishops,  clergy  and  laity  are  already 
on  record  as  seeking  ways  to  admit  sec- 
ond-marriage Catholics  to  holy 
Communion.  Implications  regarding  the 
acceptability  of  divorce  are  obvious.  The 
upcoming  2005  Synod  of  Bishops  on  the 
Eucharist  provides  an  opportune  moment 
for  the  U.S.  bishops  to  place  this  issue  on 
the  table.  Harry  J.  Byrne 
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In  Gilead,  Marilynne  Robinson's  first 
novel  since  she  published  Housekeeping  25 
years  ago,  the  author  offers  a  profound, 
prayerfully  paced  narrative  containing  a 
wealth  of  literary  consolations.  To  the 
reviewer's  bromide,  "Run,  don't  walk,  to 
your  nearest  bookstore  and  buy  this 
book,"  one  might  add  the  postscript: 
"Bring  a  bag  in  which  to  carry  the  several 
gift  copies  you  will  want  to  purchase  for 
friends." 

The  novel's  lynchpin  is  its  distinctive 
narrator,  John  Ames,  the  76-year-old  min- 
ister of  a  small,  soon-to-be-demolished 
church  in  Gilead,  Iowa.  Ames  suffers  from 
a  cardiac  condition  that  makes  him 
intensely  aware  of  his  own  mortality, 
despite  his  wife's  attempt  to  bolster  his 
spirits.  He  notes:  "She  said  if  I  feel  good, 
maybe  the  doctor  is  wrong.  But  at  my  age 
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there's  a  limit  to  how  wrong  he  can  be." 
Ames  resolves  to  leave  a  written  legacy  for 
his  7-year-old  son,  and  his  extended  letter 
constitutes  a  rich  spiritual  patrimony 
bestowed  by  a  man  of  little  material 
wealth. 

Ames  draws  comfort  from  the  solitude 
and  simplicity  of  his  rural  ministry.  He 
walks  at  night  and  ponders  the  burdens  of 
that  small  portion  of  God's  people 
entrusted  to  his  care.  We  are  meant  to 
hear  in  Ames's  thoughts  echoes  of  the 
prophet  Jeremiah:  "Is  there  no  balm  in 


Gilead?  Is  there  no  physician  there?  Why 
then  is  there  no  healing  for  the  wound  of 
my  people?"  In  Iowa's  Gilead  the  balm 
seems  to  be  Ames  himself.  Yet  he  has  his 
own  history  of  sadness  and  loss,  principal- 
ly the  death  of  his  first  wife  in  childbirth 
and  the  long  period  of  solitary  living  he 
then  endured  until  a  young  woman  named 
Lila  walked  into  his  church  one  Sunday 
and  subsequently  married  him  and  had  his 
child. 

Ames's  father  and  grandfather  were 
also  ministers,  and  the  first  part  of  the 


novel  spells  out  the  intergenerational  love 
and  conflicts  among  them.  The  narrator's 
grandfather  was  an  eccentric,  fiery  preach- 
er who  raged  against  slavery  and  at  times 
even  preached  with  a  gun  in  his  belt. 
Visionary  conversations  with  jesus 
spurred  him  to  join  the  Union  army, 
where  he  lost  an  eye  fighting  in  the  Civil 
War.  He  thereafter  reported,  "I  prefer  to 
remember  that  I  have  kept  one."  His  par- 
ticipation in  the  war  seriously  alienated 
him  from  his  pacifist  son,  the  narrator's 
father,  who  preached  a  much  different 
view  of  war  from  his  pulpit. 

In  the  latter  third  of  the  book,  Ames 
shifts  the  focus  of  his  thoughts  to  Jack 
Boughton,  the  somewhat  mysterious 
grown  son  of  his  best  friend  and  fellow 
preacher.  Boughton's  unexpected  return 
to  Gilead  after  many  years  away  raises 
questions  in  everyone's  mind,  most  of  all 
in  Ames's.  Clearly  Jack  is  the  prodigal  son 
of  his  family,  but  it  takes  some  time  for  the 
nature  of  his  disgrace  to  emerge.  Ames 
feels  torn  between  an  instinctive  fear  that 
Jack  might  do  some  harm  to  Ames's  wife 
and  child  after  Ames's  death,  and  an  abid- 
ing predisposition  to  receive  the  prodigal 
with  open  arms. 

Since  Ames's  real  son  is  not  old 
enough  yet  to  be  guilty  of  anything  moral- 
ly significant,  Jack  Boughton's  transgres- 
sions give  Ames  a  chance  to  expostulate  on 
a  wider  spectrum  of  virtues  and  vices.  Jack 
provides  an  occasion  for  Ames  to  act  on 
behalf  of  his  best  friend,  who  is  quite 
elderly  and  frail,  by  forgiving  the  sins  of 
his  son. 

Ames  uses  the  biblical  figures  Hagar 
and  Ishmael  to  generalize  about  the  beau- 
tiful burden  of  raising  a  child,  or  of  relat- 
ing in  a  Christian  fashion  to  someone 
else's  adult  child:  "We  send  our  children 
into  the  wilderness.  Some  of  them  on  the 
day  they  are  born,  it  seems,  for  all  the  help 
we  can  give  them.  Some  of  them  seem  to 
be  a  kind  of  wilderness  unto  themselves'. 
But  there  must  be  angels  there,  too,  and 
springs  of  water.  Even  that  wilderness,  the 
very  habitation  of  jackals,  is  the  Lord's." 

As  the  days  of  his  life  pass  and  he 
moves  closer  to  death,  Ames  realizes  the 
small  and  large  graces  of  growing  older  in 
his  faith.  He  has  lived  long  enough  to  out- 
last most  of  his  temptations,  and  in  the 
face  of  death  he  experiences  a  new  youth- 
fulness,  in  which  he  perceives  that  all  of  his 
days  have  been  a  single  day:  "Light  is  con- 
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stant,  we  just  turn  over  in  it.  So  every  day 
is  in  fact  the  selfsame  evening  and  morn- 
ing. My  grandfather's  grave  turned  into 
the  light,  and  the  dew  on  his  weedy  little 
mortality  patch  was  glorious." 

Robinson  deftly  combines  the  elegiac 
and  the  eulogistic  into  a  compelling  sense 
that  this  minister  of  a  small  town  has  a 
privileged  view  of  life's  horizons  and 
depths.  Her  novel  reminds  us  that  the 
very  concept  of  a  "balm  of  Gilead"  has 
meaning  only  if  one  can  first  articulate  the 
wounds  and  the  sorrows  of  that  communi- 
ty. Ames  tells  the  story  that  presumably 
wall  be  a  balm  for  his  son,  who  will  have  to 
grow  into  adulthood  without  a  living 
father. 

Gilead  seeks  to  be  a  consoling  balm  for 
what  ails  the  reader,  too,  whether  it  is  the 
pain  of  feeling  unforgiven  or  of  not  yet 
having  a  prodigal  child  within  arm's  reach 
of  forgiveness.  Gerald  T.  Cobb 

Editor's  Note:  This  tide  recendy  won  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  fiction. 

No  Tradition? 

The  Evolution  of 
Christianity 

Twelve  Crises  That  Shaped  the 
Church 

By  Marshall  D.  Johnson 

Continuum.  200p  $24.95 
ISBN 082641642X 

The  tide  of  this  book  is  misleading.  The 
book  is  not  about  the  evolution  of 
Christianity  but  about  the  evolution  of 
doctrine — or  theology,  as  Marshall  D. 
Johnson  calls  it  in  his  introduction.  The 
12  crises,  therefore,  are  crises  about  what 
Christians  normatively  believe.  The 
author,  whose  prior  books  include  Making 
Sense  of  the  Bible,  designates  the 
Trinitarian/Christological  controversies 
of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  for 
instance,  as  crisis  four,  "The  Crisis  of 
Monotheism."  Crisis  11  is  "Copernicus, 
Darwin,  and  Freud:  The  Crisis  of 
Modernist  Worldviews,"  and  crisis  12  is 
"The  Challenge  to  Christian  Faith  Today: 
The  Crisis  of  Postmodernism." 

With  only  200  pages  at  his  disposal, 
the  author  does  about  as  well  as  anybody 
could  in  the  task  he  set  himself.  He  is  clear 


and,  perforce,  concise.  Without  recourse 
to  jargon,  he  writes  accurately  about  the 
tangled  issues  he  deals  with.  For  the  most 
part  he  covers  familiar  ground,  but  in 
chapters  1 1  and  1 2  he  moves  into  areas 
that  do  not  always  figure  in  "histories  of 
theology." 

These  features,  plus  summaries  and 
charts,  make  the  book  read  and  feel  like  a 
textbook,  which  is  probably  what  Johnson 
at  least  partly  had  in  mind.  Like  most  text- 
books, this  one  moves  at  such  a  high  level 
of  generalization  that  I  fear  not  much  is 
going  to  stick  with  the  reader  unless  it  is 
somehow  reinforced  elsewhere.  The  book 
sometimes  reads  like  a  distillation  of  lec- 
tures from  a  history  of  theology  course. 

Marshall,  in  any  case,  weaves  a  seam- 
less chronological  narrative  from  New 
Testament  times  up  to  the  present,  so  he 
sometimes  has  to  understand  theological 
crises  rather  broadly.  Chapter  7,  for 
instance,  is  "The  Crusades:  The  Crisis  of 
Islam."  Those  eight  pages  are  pretty  much 
straight  "church  history."  The  same  could 
be  said  for  the  next  chapter,  "Scholastics, 
Friars,  Heretics,  and  Mystics:  Crises  of 
Spirituality,"  which  gets  us  through  the 
High  and  Late  Middle  Ages.  This  is  one 
of  the  more  disappointing  chapters,  not 
much  more  than  a  collection  of  summary 
statements  about  people  and  institutions. 
Like  so  many  authors,  Marshall  fails  to  see 
how  the  rise  of  the  universities  and  the 
concomitant  development  of  the  scholas- 
tic method  brought  about  a  revolution  in 
"doctrine"  and  in  "theology"  that  went  far 
beyond  any  characteristic  teachings  or 
approaches  of  those  professors.  He  con- 
veys nothing  of  the  momentous  shift  in 
culture  that  took  place,  whose  effects  are 
very  much  with  us  today. 

Chapter  9,  on  the  Reformation,  is  at 
28  pages  the  longest,  which  is  a  not 
insignificant  indication  of  Johnson's  inter- 
ests. It  deals  mostly  with  doctrinal/theo- 
logical issues  but  tries  to  put  them  into  the 
framework  of  their  times  by  providing,  for 
example,  a  dynastic  chart  for  the  House  of 
Habsburg  and  a  list  of  Henry  \ Til's  wives. 
It  handles  "The  Roman  Reformation 
(Counter  Reformation)"  in  a  little  over 
three  pages — the  Jesuits,  the  Inquisition 
and  the  doctrinal  decisions  of  the  Council 
of  Trent.  (The  Grand  Inquisitor 
Torquemada,  by  the  way,  sent  about  2,000 
persons  to  their  death,  not  10,000 — if 
that's  any  consolation  to  you.) 


Roger 
"  Haiqht 

publishes 

on  the  Church 

A  history  of  ecclesiology 
'from  below'  charting  the 

origins  of  the  church 
from  the  Jesus  movement 
to  the  present. 

"This  book  provides  what  has  long  been 
needed:  a  history  of  ecclesiology  that 
embraces  all  the  strands  of  the  Christian 
tradition  and  relates  their  treatment  of 
the  church's  nature  and  mission  to  one 
another...  a  major  work  with  which  all 
teachers  and  students  of  ecclesiology  will 
have  to  reckon.  I  highly  recommend  it." 
— Fr.  Michael  J.  Himes,  Professor  of 
Theology,  Boston  College 


Christian  Community  in  History,  Vol.  1: 
Historical  Ecclesiology 

512pp  0-8264-1630-6 
$34.95  Hardcover 

Christian  Community  in  History,  Vol.  2: 
Comparative  Ecclesiology 

528pp  0-8264-1631-4 
$34.95  Hardcover 
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Compassionate  women 

who  nave  changed  the  world... 


Women  of  Me 

Kathy  Coffey 
Michael  O'Neill  McGrath 


1-57075-579-5   16  color  plates 
original  paperback  $20.00 


Women  of  Mercy 

KATHY  COFFEY 

ART  BY  MICHAEL  O'NEILL  MCGRATH 
Sixteen  full-color  Michael  McGrath 
paintings  of  compassionate  women  ♦ 
combine  with  Kathy  Coffey's 
enchanting  prose  inspire  us  to  see 
and  become  the  embodiment  of  mercy. 

"One  word  sings  across  the  centuries, 
the  word  for  which  the  human  heart 
longs:  mercy...  Michael  McGrath  has 
given  this  quality  of  mercy  a  human 
face. " — from  the  Foreword 


At  your  bookseller  or  direct: 
Visa/MC  Order  Online!  www.maryknollmall.org 

A  World  of  Books  that  Matter 

ORBIS  BOOKS 
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Manuscript  facsimiles  from 
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Holy  Cards 
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From  the  16th  century  forward, 
Roman  Catholicism,  it  seems,  ceased  to 
exist.  No  movement,  issue  or  person  iden- 
tifiable with  it  is  mentioned  for  the  last  40 
pages.  Well,  that's  not  quite  true. 
Copernicus,  identified  as  "a  monk,"  gets 
his  due,  and  Pope  Clement  VII  gets  a  line 
for  complaining  that  "Copernicus  had  the 
temerity  to  contradict  Aristotle." 
Liberation  theology  merits  a  paragraph 
(page  177),  but  except  for  the  footnote  at 
the  end  of  it  that  cites  Gustavo  Gutierrez, 
there  is  no  indication  that  this  movement 
is  largely  of  Catholic  inspiration. 

But  where  is  Newman,  where  is 
Loisy,  where  is  "la  nouvelle  theologie" — 
where,  indeed,  is  the  Second  Vatican 
Council?  It  is  especially  stunning  that 
when  Johnson  describes  the  ecumenical 
movement  in  the  20th  century,  he  does 
not  mention  the  council.  What  does  this 
tell  us  about  him,  about  the  state  of  "the 
history  of  theology"  or  about  the  council 
itself?  I  could  not  help  noting  that  among 
the  recommendations  for  "Further 
Reading"  at  the  back  of  the  book,  only 
one  title  by  a  Catholic  is  mentioned — and 
that  is  a  bibliographic  work,  not  an  origi- 
nal contribution. 

So,  readers  of  America,  be  fore- 
warned. This  imbalance  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  you  will  not  profit  from  the 
book,  most  especially  its  last  40  pages, 
which  deal  with  some  subjects  most 
Catholics  know  little  about,  such  as 
Lutheran  Orthodoxy  and  Pietism.  Those 
pages  provide  a  fleeting  glimpse — very 
fleeting — into  the  problem  postmodernity 
poses  for  the  theological  enterprise.  They 
will  not,  however,  tell  you  anything  direct- 
ly about  your  own  tradition.  They  imply, 
in  fact,  that  for  400  years  that  tradition  has 
had  nothing  important  to  say,  nothing 
worth  reporting  to  those  who  live  outside 
it.  What  do  you  think?  Could  Johnson  be 
right  about  that?         John  W.  0' Mai  ley 
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Classifieds 

Books 

FROM  HURT  TO  HEALING.  A  Catholic  woman,  sex- 
ually abused  as  a  child  by  a  Catholic  priest,  tells  the 
story  of  her  profound  suffering  and  yet  of  the  sur- 
vival of  her  faith.  But  not  satisfied  with  simply  writ- 
ing a  memoir,  she  presents  an  alternative  theology 
of  suffering  and  goes  on  to  challenge  the  theology 
of  priesthood  that  she  believes  enabled  the  victim- 
ization of  so  many  children  in  the  past.  Available 
through  Barnesnoble.com;  Amazon.com;  Publish- 
America.com.  E-mail:  mmmjv3@yahoo.com;  Web 
site:  www.geocities.com/mmmjv3 . 

Education 

DOCTOR  OF  MINISTRY,  designed  to  work  with 
your  current  ministry.  Two  three-week  sessions 
(January  and  June)  on  campus  yearly,  with  guided 
independent  study.  Accredited.  Concentrations  in 
ministry  supervision,  clinical  pastoral  education, 
Hispanic  ministry.  For  more  information,  contact: 
Oblate  School  of  Theology,  285  Oblate  Drive,  San 
Antonio, TX 78216;  Ph:  (210)  341-1366;  Website: 
www.ost.edu. 

Institutes 

FACES  OF  PRAYER  IN  CARMEL,  June  12-18,  2005. 
Lectures,  workshops,  common  prayer  and  daily 
Eucharist.  Speakers:  Daniel  Chowning,  Kevin 
Culligan,  Keith  J.  Egan,  Constance  FitzGerald, 
Mary  Frohlich,  Kieran  Kavanaugh,  Ernest  E. 
Larkin,  Steven  Payne,  Vilma  Seelaus  and  John 
Welch.  Information  and  brochures:  Center  for 
Spirituauty,  Saint  Mary's  College,  Notre  Dame, 
EN  46556;  Ph:  (574)  284-4636,  e-mail  (Angela 
Strotman):  astromia@saintmarys.edu. 

TENTH  ANNUAL  PEACE  AND  SOCIAL  JUSTICE 
INSTITUTE  on  June  14-17,  2005,  at  Rivier  College, 
Nashua,  N.H.  "Memory,  Prophecy,  Hope:  The 
Legacy  of  the  Central  American  Martyrs,"  will 
remember  Archbishop  Oscar  Romero  and  the 
martyrs  of  Central  America  and  will  celebrate  the 
25th  anniversary  of  the  Religious  Task  Force  on 
Central  America  and  Mexico.  Sessions  will  focus  on 
the  lessons  we  can  learn  for  the  2 1st  century  from 
the  people  of  Central  America,  from  the  lives  and 
deaths  of  the  martyrs,  from  25  years  of  accompani- 
ment and  solidarity.  Presenters  and  performers 
include:  Bishop  Alvaro  Ramazzini,  of  Guatemala; 
Ruben  Garcia,  from  Annunciation  House  in  El 
Paso,  Tex.;  Kevin  Burke,  S.J.;  the  musician 
Francisco  Herrera  and  others.  Participants  may 
attend  individual  sessions  or  the  entire  four-day 
institute  for  credit  or  noncredit.  Room  and  board 
available.  For  more  information,  send  e-mail  to  Dr. 
Art  Kubick  at  akubick@rivier.edu. 

SPIRITUALITY,  SCRIPTURE,  HISTORY  AND 
MORE.  Aquinas  Institute  of  Theology,  a  graduate 
school  on  the  campus  of  Saint  Louis  University, 
invites  you  to  its  2005  Summer  Studies  Session  in 
June.  Courses  include  Family  Systems  and 
Communication  (Madeleine  Lane,  S.S.N.D.), 
Living  Effectively  in  a  Chaotic  World  Through 
Discernment  (Paul  Coutinho,  S.J.),  Origins  and 
Contributions  of  Early  Religious  Movements 
Quliet  Mousseau),  Words  of  Wisdom  (Ben  Asen, 


Inisfada  Interfaith  Zen  Center 

St.  Ignatius  (I^etreat  'House 

251  Searingtown  Road  ♦  Manhasset,  NY  11030 

Robert  E.  Kennedy,  S  J.,  Roshi 
Six-day  zen  retreats 
June  10-16  and  August  5-11,  2005 
$345  ($245  shared) 

Silent  meditation  and  zen  practice  beginning  on  Friday  with  dinner  and  ending 
on  Thursday  with  noon  lunch.  Cushions  and/or  chairs  provided.  Some  experience 

with  zen  practice  recommended. 
Please  register  directly  with  St.  Ignatius  Retreat  House,  251  Searingtown  Rd., 
Manhasset,  NY  11030.  Tel:  516-621-8300.  Email:  inisfada@inisfada.net. 
Further  details  at  www.inisfada.net  and  www.  kennedyzen.org. 
(For  questions  about  zen,  please  contact  roconnell8@aol.com.) 


HIP  U  I  IP  UTC  *  Megan  McKenna  and  James  Wallace  -  Mark:  For  Preachers  and  Prophets/Profits  •  Diane  Tomkinson  ■ 
lU'n  LlU  rf  I  Jf      Medieval  Women  Mystics  •  Pat  FosareHi  -  Contemporary  Family  Problems:  A  Christian  Response 


Plus  SUMMER  2005  LECTURE  SERIES 

"What  are  the  Women  Saying  about  Theology  and  Scripture?"  -June  20  through  June  24 
Speakers:  Lisa  Cahill,  Cynthia  Crysdale,  Diana  Hayes,  Ada  Maria  Isasi-Diaz,  Barbara  Reid 

Register  Now:  800-334-9922,  x5210 
http://summer.wtu.edu 
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Ph.D.)  and  Catholicism  for  Dummies,  a  graduate- 
level  overview  of  eight  theological  questions, 
based  on  the  book  by  the  Rev.  John  Trigilio  Jr., 
Ph.D.,  Th.D.,  and  the  Rev.  Kenneth  Brighenti, 
Ph.D.  Details  about  times,  dates,  costs,  credit  and 
housing  at  www.ai.edu/summer.  Also  in  June, 
Aquinas  Institute  will  offer  its  17th  annual 
Summer  Preaching  Institute.  Details  at 
www.ai.edu/preaching,  or  call  (800)  977-3869. 

Internship 

|  INTERNATIONAL  PRIEST  INTERNSHIP  (I.P.I.) 
welcomes  priests  from  outside  the  United  States 
into  the  life  and  ministry  of  the  church  in  this 
country.  Oblate  School  of  Theology  in  San 
Antonio,  Tex.,  offers  creative  response  to  the 
challenges  facing  international  priests  attempt- 
ing to  integrate  into  ministry  in  the  U.S.  I.P.I, 
combines  time  on  campus,  Internet  distance 
learning,  support  of  local  priests/mentors  and 
laity,  and  other  resources  while  the  internation- 
al priest  is  engaged  in  full-time  parish  ministry. 
Educational  components  include:  accent  reduc- 
tion, U.S.  English  pronunciation,  collaboration 
with  laity,  parish  and  personal  finances,  minis- 
tering in  the  cultural  context  of  a  U.S.  Catholic 
parish,  marriage  and  sacramental  programs.  For 
information:  Rev.  John  Kemper,  (210)  341- 
1366,  or  www.ost.edu. 

Music 

BEST-SELLING  religious,  sacred,  contemporary 
and  classical  music  on  CD  at  www.america- 
magazine.org/Musicstore.cfm. 


Parish  Missions 

INSPIRING,  DYNAMIC  PREACHING.  Parish  mis- 
sions, faculty  in-service,  retreats  for  religious. 
Web  site:  www.sabbathretreats.org. 

Pilgrimage 

IRELAND  PILGRIMAGE.  "Exploring  the  Heart  and 
Soul  of  Celtic  Spirituality."  Scholars  will  make  the 
Celtic  traditions  of  Ireland  come  alive,  adding  rich 
meaning  to  your  life.  Sept.  18-Oct.  1.  Contact: 
Jane  Comerford,  C.S.J. ,  1305  N.  Napa,  Spokane, 
WA  99202;  Ph:  (509)  868-1683;  e-mail:  2005pil- 
grimage@earthlink.net. 

Positions 

ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR.  The  Archdiocese  of 
Detroit  is  seeking  someone  to  work  in  collabora- 
tion with  the  Director  of  the  Office  for  Faith 
Formation/Catechetics  and  other  Associate 
Directors  as  a  representative  and  consultant  to  the 
parishes  and  vicariates  of  the  Archdiocese  of 
Detroit.  Qualifications  and  requirements  include: 
master's  degree  in  religious  studies,  theology  or 
catechetics,  five  years  administration  experience  in 
religious  education  preferred.  Must  be  a  practicing 
Catholic,  knowledgeable  about  national  trends  in 
faith  formation  and  catechetics.  Strong  relational 
skills,  commitment  to  learn  model  of  ministry, 
high-level  verbal  and  written  communication  skills 
and  leadership  ability  are  necessary.  Qualified  can- 
didates who  are  interested  can  send  a  letter  of  inter- 
est and  resume  to:  Human  Resources,  Archdiocese 
of  Detroit,  1234  Washington  Blvd.,  Detroit,  MI 


48226.  Deadline  to  apply  is  May  6,  2006. 

ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR.  The  National  Religious 
Vocation  Conference  (N.R.V.C.),  the  professional 
organization  of  women  and  men  committed  to 
vocation  awareness,  invitation  and  discernment  to 
consecrated  life  as  brothers,  sisters  and  priests,  is 
seeking  an  Associate  Director.  Responsibilities 
include  coordinating  and  supervising  the  planning, 
implementation  and  follow-up  of  workshops,  pro- 
grams and  biennial  convention;  overseeing  the 
production  of  N.R.V.C.  resources;  assisting  the 
Executive  Director  in  other  administrative  duties. 
Requirements  include  M.A.  in  administration 
and/or  related  field;  organizational,  planning,  bud- 
geting, computer  and  writing  skills;  interpersonal 
and  collaborative  skills;  knowledge  of  contempo- 
rary Catholic  Church  and  consecrated  life. 
Experience  in  vocation  ministry  is  preferred.  This 
position  is  an  excellent  opportunity  to  serve  the 
church  in  vocation  ministry  on  a  national  level. 
Review  of  applicants  will  begin  immediately. 
Please  send  letter  of  interest,  resume  and  refer- 
ences to:  Bro.  Paul  Bednarczyk,  C.S.C.,  N.R.V.C, 
5420  S.  Cornell  Ave.  #105,  Chicago,  IL  60615;  e- 
mail:  NRVC@aol.com;  Web  site:  www.nrvc.net. 

CAMPUS  MINISTER  sought  by  Mount  de  Sales 
Academy,  a  Catholic  coeducational  independent 
school  serving  660  students  in  grades  6-12,  for  the 
2005-6  school  year.  Mount  de  Sales  Academy  is 
sponsored  by  Sisters  of  Mercy.  The  Campus 
Minister  is  responsible  for  enhancing  the  presence 
and  the  ministry  of  the  Catholic  Church  within  the 
school  setting.  Candidates  should  have  experience 
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Deepen  your  faith  *  Challenge  your  mind  *  Broaden  your  view 
JUNE  6-10/JUNE  13-17/JUNE  20-24 


The  Following  of  Jesus 

Jerome  Murphy-O'Connor,  OP 
Post-Modernism  Joe  Mannath,  SDB 
Preaching  Missions  and  Retreats 
Rev  Richard  Fragomeni 
vThe  Pharisees,  Judaism  and  the  Church 
Rabbi  Laurence  Edwards 
Helping  Marriage  Survive  a  Call  to  Ministry 
Mary  Amore 

Thomas  Aquinas  as  a  Theologian 

of  the  Cross    .  Mark-Robin  Hoogland,  CP 

Spirituality  of  Power:  Enlarging  Your  Heart 

Helen  Cahill,  OP 

Practical  Theology:  On  Earth  as  it  is  in 
Heaven  Terence  Veling 
Thomas  Aquinas  on  Prayer 
Mark-Robin  Hoogland,  CP 
Mystery  of  God  Therese  De  Lisio 
US  Liberation  Theologies  Diana  Hayes 
God  and  Human  Suffering  Robin  Ryan,  CP 
Religious  Education:  Instructional  Planning 
&  Assessment  Cathy  Campbell,  SP 
Ivanced  Spiritual  Direction  Sharon  Gray 
ages  of  Jesus  Amanda  Quantz 


Christian  Spirituality  Joe  Mannath,  SDB 

The  Bible  and  the  Moral  Life 

Donald  Senior,  CP 

Ministry  to  Persons  and  Families 

Struggling  with  Addictions  Kevin  McClone 

Spirituality  Through  Stories  Joe  Mannath 

Comparative  Theology:  East  Asian 

Religions   Edmund  Chia 

Hindu  and  Buddhist  Perspectives  on  Other 

Religious  Traditions  John  Kaserow,  MM 

Preaching  the  Lectionary 

Rev.  Richard  Fragomeni 

Catholic  Youth  Ministry  &  Postmodernism 

Roy  Shelly,  SDB 

Grieving  While  They  are  Still  Growing 

Amy  Florian 

Spirituality  for  Those  who  Minister  to  and 
with  Youth  Joanne  Cahoon 
Foundations  of  Youth  Ministry 

Charolotte  McCorquodale 

Pastoral  Care  of  Youth  on  the  Margins 

Christine  Billups 

Comparative  Theology:  West  Asian 
Religions    Edmund  Chia 


Catholic  Theological  Union,  5401  S.  Cornell  Ave.,  Chicago 
Contact  773.753.5337  or  oeaster@ctu.edu  Register  online!  www.ctu.edu/lake.htm 


National  Alliance  of  Parishes 
Restructuring  into  Communities 

NAPRC 
2005  National  Conference 
July  28-30 
Cinnaminson,  NJ 

(Trenton  Diocese  -  near  Philadelphia) 


Cultivating  a 
Communal 
Spirituality 
For  Parish 


Keynote  Speaker: 
Ronald  Rolheiser,  OMI 

NAPRC 
310  Allen  Street, 
Dayton,  OH  45410 
Ph:  937-256-3600 
Email:  naprcoffice@ameritech.net 
Web  site:  www.naprc.faithweb.com 

Registration  Deadline:  July  1,  2005 
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America 


See  why  thousands  of  readers  turn  to 
America  for  lively  debate  and  dialogue 
about  the  great  issues  framing  our  lives  today. 

Each  Issue 
Brings  You: 

♦  Balanced,  thought- 
provoking  editorials 

♦  Inspiring  commentaries 
on  theology,  social  justice 
&  spirituality 

♦  Timely  news  and 
current  events 

♦  Incisive  book,  film  and 
television  reviews 

♦  Weekly  Scripture  reflection 

♦  Plus,  special  themed  issues 

Just  send  us  your  completed  order  form  and 
we'll  send  you  a  full  year  of  America  for 
61%  OFF  the  annual  cover  price! 

For  FASTER  service,  call  us  at: 

1-800-627-9533 

or  visit  us  on  the  web  at: 

www.americamagazine.org 
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This  summer... 

Study  in  Vermont 

Contact  us: 

www.smcvt.edu/gradprograms  •  gradprograms@smcvt.edu 
802.654.2579  •  tax  802.654.2664 


Janet  Foy 

July  18  -  August  5 

Politics,  Ethics  and  Christian  Life 
Patrick  Hannon 

July  18  -  August  5 

History  of  Christian  Spirituality 
Wendy  Wright 

July  25  -  August  5 


acres  just  one  hour  from  New  York  City. 
Directed  retreats  available  throughout  the  year. 
Summer  conference/guided  retreats  June  10-16, 
Rev.  Michael  Crosby,  God's  Living  Spirit.  July 
11-17,  Br.  Michael  Laratonda,  Passionate  Love 
of  God.  Summer  directed  retreats  June  19-25, 
June  29-July  7,  July  21-29,  Aug.  1-7,  Aug.  9-15. 
(Call  for  summer  directed  retreats  flier.) 
Seasonal  boating  and  swimming;  two  her- 
mitages on  lake,  Spanish  retreats  available.  Daily 
Eucharist.  Brochure,  details,  update  from: 
Bethany  Spirituality  Center,  202  County  Route 
105,  P.O.  Box  1003,  Highland  Mills,  NY  10930; 
Ph:  (845)  460  3061;  www.bethanyspiritua- 
lity.org. 

WAKE  UP  TO  LIFE!  The  Spiritual  Legacy  of 
Anthony  de  Mello.  May  19-24,  2005.  This 
Awareness  Retreat  is  an  invitation  to  wake  up  to 
our  lives  and  to  the  divine  that  is  within  us  and  all 
around  us.  Conducted  by  P.J.  Francis,  S.J.  (India), 
who  succeeded  de  Mello  as  director  of  Sadhana 
Institute,  and  Liz  Dillon,  spiritual  teacher 
(Ireland).  Judy  Kuzmich,  Chetana  Retreats, 
Moreau  Seminary,  University  ot  Notre  Dame, 
Notre  Dame,  IN  46556.  Ph:  (574)  631-7735;  e- 
mail:  Kuzmich.3@nd.edu;  www.chetana.org. 

Travel 

SAINTS    AND    MONKS   OF   THE    NORTH:  an 

Educational  tour  to  England,  Sept.  9-20,  2005. 
Highlights  include  Holy  Island,  Rievaulx  and 
York.  Contact  Saint  Martin  Tours  at  (303)  806- 
0980;  e-mail:  hbreyfogle@saintmartintours.com. 


Union 
Theological 
Seminary 
in  the  City 
of  New  York 


"If? 


m  UNION 


Landmark  Guest  Rooms 

3041  Broadway  at  121st  Street 
New  York,  NY  10027 

Comfortable  guest  rooms  within  the 
Seminary's  walls  blend  the  best  of  old 
and  new.  Our  peaceful  garden  is  an 
ideal  spot  for  strolling,  reading,  and 
meditation. 

Union  is  just  a  short  bus  or  cab  ride 
away  from  all  the  excitement  that  New 
York  City  has  to  offer. 

Telephone:  212-2804313,  Fax:  212-280-1488 
Visit  us  at  www.uts.columbia.edu 
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I  Ph.D.)  and  Catholicism  for  Dummies,  a  graduate- 
level  overview  of  eight  theological  questions, 
;  based  on  the  book  by  the  Rev.  John  Trigilio  Jr., 
|  Ph.D.,  Th.D.,  and  the  Rev.  Kenneth  Brighenti, 
Ph.D.  Details  about  rimes,  dates,  costs,  credit  and 
housing  at  wwv.ai.edu/summer.  Also  in  June, 
■Aquinas  Institute  will  offer  its  17th  annual 
|  Summer    Preaching    Institute.    Details  at 
www  .ai.edu/preaching,  or  call  (800)  977-3869. 

;  Internship 

INTERNATIONAL  PRIEST  INTERNSHIP  (I.P.I.) 

welcomes  priests  from  outside  the  United  States 
into  the  life  and  ministry  of  the  church  in  this 
country.  Oblate  School  of  Theology  in  San 
Antonio,  Tex.,  offers  creative  response  to  the 
challenges  facing  international  priests  attempt- 
ing to  integrate  into  ministry  in  the  U.S.  I.P.I, 
combines  time  on  campus,  Internet  distance 
learning,  support  of  local  priests/mentors  and 
laity,  and  other  resources  while  the  internation- 
al priest  is  engaged  in  full-time  parish  ministry. 
Educational  components  include:  accent  reduc- 
i  tion,  U.S.  English  pronunciation,  collaboration 
with  laity,  parish  and  personal  finances,  minis- 
tering in  the  cultural  context  of  a  U.S.  Catholic 
parish,  marriage  and  sacramental  programs.  For 
information:  Rev.  John  Kemper,  (210)  341  - 
1366,  or  www.ost.edu. 

Music 

BEST-SELLING  religious,  sacred,  contemporary 
:  and  classical  music  on  CD  at  www.america- 
magazine.org/Musicstore.cfrn. 
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CATHOLIC 
THEOLOGICAL 
UNION 


Summer  li 


Deepen  your  faith  *  Challenge  your  mi 
JUNE  6-10/JUNE  13-17/. 


The  Following  of  Jesus 

Jerome  Murphy-O'Connor,  OP 

Post-Modernism  Joe  Mannath,  SDB 

Preaching  Missions  and  Retreats 

Rev  Richard  Fragomeni 

The  Pharisees,  Judaism  and  the  Church 

Rabbi  Laurence  Edwards 

Helping  Marriage  Survive  a  Call  to  Ministry 

Mary  Amore 

Thomas  Aquinas  as  a  Theologian 

of  the  Cross   .  Mark-Robin  Hbogland,  CP 

Spirituality  of  Power:  Enlarging  Your  Heart 

Helen  Cahill,  OP 

Practical  Theology:  On  Earth  as  it  is  in 

Heaven  Terence  Veling 
Thomas  Aquinas  on  Prayer 
Mark-Robin  Hoogland,  CP 
Mystery  of  God  Therese  De  Lisio 
US  Liberation  Theologies  Diana  Hayes 
God  and  Human  Suffering  Robin  Ryan,  CP 
Religious  Education:  Instructional  Planning 
&  Assessment   Cathy  Campbell,  SP 
Ivanced  Spiritual  Direction  Sharon  Gray 
ages  of  Jesus  Amanda  Quantz 
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Foundations  of  Youth  Ministry 

Charolotte  McCorquodale 

Pastoral  Care  of  Youth  on  the  Margins 

Christine  Billups 

Comparative  Theology:  West  Asian 
Religions    Edmund  Chia 


Catholic  Theological  U  nion,  5401  S.  Cornell  Ave.,  Chicago 
Contact.  773.753.5337  or  oeaster@ctu.edu  Register  online!  www.ctu.edu/lake.htm 
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Dayton,  OH  45410 

Ph:  937-256-3600 
Email:  naprcoffice@ameritech.net 
Web  site:  www.naprc.faithweb.com 

Registration  Deadline:  July  1, 2005 
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working  with  middle  and  high  school  students, 
excellent  communication  skills  and  familiarity  with 
other  religious  traditions.  Please  submit  a  letter  of 
interest,  resume  and  a  list  of  professional  references 
to:  Kathleen  Ryan  Prebble,  President,  851  Orange 
Street,  Macon,  GA  31201;  e-mail:  kprebble®- 
mds.macon.ga.us. 

DIRECTOR  OF  FAITH  FORMATION.  A  parish 
steeped  in  the  spirit  of  Vatican  II  is  seeking  an 
experienced  Director  of  Faith  Formation.  The 
parish  is  moving  toward  family-based  catechesis, 
e.g.,  Generations  of  Faith.  Candidate  must  be  a 
practicing  Catholic  with  a  master's  degree  in 
religious  education  and  a  proven  interest  in  fam- 
ily-based catechesis.  Send  resume  as  well  as  ref- 
erences to:  Susie  Barnes,  St.  Paul  the  Apostle 
Catholic  Church,  2715  Horse  Pen  Creek  Rd., 
Greensboro,  NC  27410;  Fax:  (336)  294-6149;  e- 
mail:  sbarnes@stpaulcc.org. 

DIRECTOR  OF  HISPANIC  MINISTRY:  Diocese  of 
Grand  Island,  Neb.,  seeks  Diocesan  Director  of 
Hispanic  Ministry.  Qualified  applicants  may  con- 
tact Rev.  Paul  Colling  for  job  description:  P.O.  Box 
578  Lexington,  NE;  Ph:  (308)  324-4647;  e-mail: 
frpaul@cozadtel.net. 

DIRECTOR  OF  YOUTH  AND  ARK  MINISTRIES.  St. 

Mary  Church  in  Westphalia,  Mich.,  seeks  creative 
organizer  for  unique  cafe  setting.  Needs  college 
degree  and  parish  ministerial  experience.  Good 
salary  and  benefits.  For  details,  visit 
www.smiarychurch.net,  or  call  Father  Reyna  at 
(989)  587-4201. 

MARYM0UNT  SCHOOL,  a  Catholic  independent 


school  for  girls,  seeks  a  dynamic,  committed 
Catholic  high  school  religious  studies  teacher  for 
Moral  Development  and  Social  Justice  courses. 
Responsibilities  include  campus  ministry  programs. 
M.A  in  religious  studies  or  theology  and  teaching 
experience  preferred.  Send  resume  to:  Clevie 
Youngblood,  R.S.H.M.,  Marymount  School,  1026 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10028;  Fax:  (212) 
744-0163. 

TEAM  MEMBERS,  Hospice  St.  Joseph,  Port-au- 
Prince,  Haiti.  Two  team  members  sought  for 
three-year  commitment  working  collaborative- 
ly in  a  ministry  of  hospitality,  service  and  pres- 
ence to  the  poor  of  Haiti.  Hospice  functions  as 
a  guesthouse,  clinic  and  short-term  residence 
for  sick  from  the  countryside.  Opportunities  for 
service  in  a  variety  of  areas:  clinic,  program- 
ming for  women  and  children,  coordinating 
guesthouse,  grant  writing,  finances,  all  facets  of 
running  facility.  Computer  knowledge  (Word, 
Excel),  ability  to  learn  Haitian  Creole,  ability  to 
work  within  a  team  model  and  sense  of  humor 
important.  Benefits:  crosscultural  training 
(Maryknoll  or  similar  program),  room  and 
board,  medical  insurance  coverage  and  month- 
ly stipend.  Interested  persons  send  letter  of 
intent,  two  letters  of  recommendation — one 
from  most  recent  employment — and  resume  to 
Janice  Labas:  Ph.-  (413)  748-9458;  Fax:  (413) 
748-9889;  e-mail:  JAL115tmb@aol.com;  Web 
site:  www.HospiceSaintJoseph.org. 

Retreats 

BETHANY  SPIRITUALITY  CENTER,  76  tranquil 


SAINT 

MICHAEL'S 

COLLEGE 


^  CELEBRATING  A 

ENTURY 


GRADUATE  THEOLOGY  AND 
PASTORAL  MINISTRY 


FROM  JUNE  27  -  AUGUST  5 


Join  us  for  either  two-week  or  three-week  courses! 

This  summer... 

Study  in  Vermont 

Contact  us: 

www.smcvt.edu/gradprograms  •  gradprograms@smcvt.edu 
802.654.2579  •  fax  802.654.2664 


Spiritual  Direction 
Bruce  Lescher 

June  27  -  July  8 

Theological  Foundations 
John  Dick 

June  27  -  July  8 

Psalms  and  Wisdom  Literature 
Joseph  Wimmer 

June  27  -  July  15 

The  Mystery  of  God  and 
Human  Experience 
Dermot  Lane 

June  27  -  July  15 

The  Eucharist 
Peter  Fink 

June  27  -  July  15 

Prayer  in  the  New  Testament 
Bonnie  Thurston 
June  27  -  July  15 

Saint  Paul 
Wilfrid  Harrington 
July  18  -  August  5 

Pastoral  Counseling 
Janet  Foy 

July  18  -  August  5 

Politics,  Ethics  and  Christian  Life 
Patrick  Hannon 

July  18  -  August  5 

History  of  Christian  Spirituality 
Wendy  Wright 

July  25  -  August  5 


acres  just  one  hour  from  New  York  City. 
Directed  retreats  available  throughout  the  year. 
Summer  conference/guided  retreats  June  10-16, 
Rev.  Michael  Crosby,  God's  Living  Spirit.  July 
11-17,  Br.  Michael  Laratonda,  Passionate  Love 
of  God.  Summer  directed  retreats  June  19-25, 
June  29-July  7,  July  21-29,  Aug.  1-7,  Aug.  9-15. 
(Call  for  summer  directed  retreats  flier.) 
Seasonal  boating  and  swimming;  two  her- 
mitages on  lake,  Spanish  retreats  available.  Daily 
Eucharist.  Brochure,  details,  update  from: 
Bethany  Spirituality  Center,  202  County  Route 
105,  P.O.  Box  1003,  Highland  Mills,  NY  10930; 
Ph:  (845)  460  3061;  www.bethanyspiritua- 
lity.org. 

WAKE  UP  TO  LIFE!  The  Spiritual  Legacy  of 
Anthony  de  Mello.  May  19-24,  2005.  This 
Awareness  Retreat  is  an  invitation  to  wake  up  to 
our  lives  and  to  the  divine  that  is  within  us  and  all 
around  us.  Conducted  by  P.  J.  Francis,  S.J.  (Lndia), 
who  succeeded  de  Mello  as  director  of  Sadhana 
Institute,  and  Liz  Dillon,  spiritual  teacher 
(Ireland).  Judy  Kuzmich,  Chetana  Retreats, 
Moreau  Seminary,  University  of  Notre  Dame, 
Notre  Dame,  FN  46556.  Ph:  (574)  631-7735;  e- 
mail:  Kuzmich.3@nd.edu;  www.chetana.org. 

Travel 

SAINTS   AND    MONKS   OF   THE    NORTH:  an 

Educational  tour  to  England,  Sept.  9-20,  2005. 
Highlights  include  Holy  Island,  Rievaulx  and 
York.  Contact  Saint  Martin  Tours  at  (303)  806- 
0980;  e-mail:  hbreyfogle@saintmartintours.com. 


Union 
Theological 
Seminary 
in  the  City 
of  New  York 

UNION 


Landmark  Guest  Rooms 

3041  Broadway  at  121st  Street 
New  York,  NY  10027 

Comfortable  guest  rooms  within  the 
Seminary's  walls  blend  the  best  of  old 
and  new.  Our  peaceful  garden  is  an 
ideal  spot  for  strolling,  reading,  and 
meditation. 

Union  is  just  a  short  bus  or  cab  ride 
away  from  all  the  excitement  that  New 
York  City  has  to  offer. 


Telephone:  212-2804313,  Fax:  212-2J 
Visit  us  at  www.uts.columbia.edu 
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42nd  Annual  Institute  on  Sacred  Scripture 

Georgetown  University 
June  20  -  24,  2005 

"Jeremiah:  Preacher  of  Grace,  Poet  of  Truth" 
Professor  Carol  J.  Dempsey.  O.P. 

Professor  of  Biblical  Studies  and  Theology  at 
the  University  of  Portland.  Oregon 


"Physician,  Painter,  Artist.  Historian:  Luke  and  his  Gospel" 
Professor  Hans-Josef  Klauck,  O.F.M. 

Professor  of  New  Testament  and  Early  Christian  Literature  at  the  Divinity 
School  and  the  Humanities  Department  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 


"A  Life  Worthy  of  God:  1  and  2  Thessalonians" 
Professor  Alan  C.  Mitchell 

Director  of  the  Institute  on  Sacred  Scripture  and  Associate  Professor 
of  New  Testament  and  Christian  Origins  at  Georgetown  University 

The  School  of  Continuing  Studies,  c/o  Special  Programs 
Box  571010  -  Washington.  DC  20057-1010 
Phone:  202-687-5719   Fax:  202-687-8954 
Email:  harringe@georgetown.edu 
Website:  http://www.georgetown.edu/ssce/spp/sacred.htm 


Our  future  depends 

on  you. 

Please  remember 

America  in  your  will. 

Our  legal  title  is: 
America  Press  Inc. 
106  West  56th  St. 
New  York,  NY  10019 


www.americamagazine.org 


Ministry  of  Money  provides  opportunities 
for  persons  at  all  economic  levels  to 
examine  the  impact  of  money  and 
possessions  on  their  lives,  to  discern 
God's  will  for  their  lives  and  their 
financial  resources,  and  to  discover  how 
the  joyful  liberation  of  sharing  those 
resources  can  lead  them  into  the  very 
heart  of  God. 

2005  Money  &  Faith  Retreats 


Oct  28-30  • 
Nov  11-12 


Asheboro,  NC 
Milwaukee,  Wl 


2005  Special  Topic  Retreats 

May  13-15  •  Germantown,  MD 
Sr.  Jose  Hobday:  "The  Global 
Impact  of  Our  Living  Simply" 

September  16-18  •  Germantown,  MD 
"Living  Faithfully  in  a  Global 
Economy"  with  Barry  Shelley  & 
Michelle  Tooley 

2005  Pilgrimages  of  Reverse 
Mission  in  the  2/3rds  World 

August  19-28  •  Haiti 

Sept  23-Oct  7  •  Israel/Palestine 

November  2-16  •  Ethiopia 


f  Twin/ 


11315  Neelsville  Church  Rd. 
Germantown,  MD  20876-  301.428.9560 

office@ministryofmoney.org 

www.ministryofmoney.org 
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Canossian  Spirituality  Center 

5625  Isleta  Blvd  SW, 
Albuquerque,  NM  87105,  USA 
Phone:  (505)  452-9402 
Fax:  (505)  877-2571 
e-mail:  Spiritualityctr@aol.com 
www.geocities.com/fdccspirituality 


A  Sabbatical  Journey  in  the  Southwest 
Fall:  September  16-October  31,  2005 
Spring:  March  15-April  27,  2006 

A  6-week  holistic  sabbatical  program, 
for  men  and  women  religious,  and 
diocesan  priests,  that  offers  the  time, 
the  space,  and  the  guidance  to  step 
back  from  one's  ordinary  chronos 
activities  into  the  kairos  moment  of 
Sabbath,  in  a  peaceful  oasis  set  in  the 
desert  of  the  Southwest. 

Spiritual  direction,  daily  Eucharist,  input 
sessions,  and  small  group  sharing,  an 
8-day  retreat,  outings,  and  other  activi- 
ties are  part  of  the  program. 
For  more  information  or  to  register, 
please  contact  the  director, 
Sr.  Necy  Guan,  FdCC. 


Vie  first  "teach-yourself 
program  to  help 
communicate 
with  Hispanic 
parishioners. 

Pastoral  Spanish 

With  this  unique  audio/book  course,  priests 
and  laypersons  can  learn  the  essentials  of 
Spanish  and  the  specialized  vocabulary  and 
expressions  needed  in  celebrating  the  Mass, 
conducting  conversations  on  specific  pastoral 
subjects,  and  developing  homiiies  on  topics  of 
relevance  to  Hispanic  Americans. 

Developed  by  Rev.  Romuald  Zantua 
and  Professor  Karen  Eberle-McCarthy  , 
this  course  is  voiced  by  native  Spanish  speak- 
ers No  previous  knowledge  of  Spanish  is 
required.  12  CD's  or  cassettes  (12  hr.)  and 
two  books  of  148  and  112  pages,  $225 
(CT  residents  add  sales  tax).  Full  three- 
week  money-back  guarantee.  To  place  your 
order,  Call  toll-free  1-800-243-1234, 
toll-free  fax  1-888-453-4329  Ask  for  a 
free  copy  of  our  new  52-page  Whole  World 
Language  Catalog  offering  courses  in  103 

languages.  Our  32nd  year.  

deep 


appreciation  of  y^/Zgnificas! " 


THE  LANGUAGE  SOURCE 

Rm  W401 ,  1  Orchard  Park  Rd ,  Madison  CT  06443 
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Letters 


Time  for  Reflection 

After  reading  Of  Many  Things,  by 
James  Martin,  S.J.,  (3/14),  I  am  sad- 
dened that  any  of  my  fellow  America 
readers  would  write  in  nasty  or  vituper- 
ative terms.  I  would  have  hoped  that 
people  who  subscribe  to  such  a  publica- 
tion as  yours  would  have  outgrown  such 
tricks.  It  is  possible  to  express  deep 
anger  and  disagreement  without  resort- 
ing to  that  sort  of  language,  especially 
in  any  activity  that  allows  as  much  time 
for  reflection  as  does  composing  and 
mailing  a  letter. 

Phyllis  Ann  Karr 
Barnes,  Wis. 

Subsidize  Children 

I  write  to  express  a  view  opposite  to 
that  of  Michael  McGreevey  (Letters, 
3/21)  on  housing.  To  help  the  poor 
with  housing,  it  would  be  better  to  pro- 
vide a  tax  subsidy.  A  still  better  idea  is 
to  subsidize  children,  regardless  of  their 
family  income,  and  at  a  level  so  that 
their  families  can  afford  housing.  Then 
you  will  get  more  housing  where  people 
need  it  and  more  children,  with  fewer 
abortions  and  less  contraception. 

Michael  Bindner 
Alexandria,  Va. 

Peaceful  Ways 

After  thought  and  prayer  in  reaction  to 
the  interview  of  John  Dear,  S.J.,  by 
George  M.  Anderson,  S.J.,  (3/7),  the 
following  questions  and  thoughts  come 
to  mind. 

Is  it  possible  to  achieve  greater 
results  toward  peace  and  nonviolence 
by  more  peaceable  methods?  When  we 
demonstrate  overtly,  we  annoy  persons 
and  make  situations  worse.  In  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  life,  reaction  with  anger 
often  makes  our  situation  worse. 

We  often  cite  examples  from  the 
life  of  Jesus  to  bolster  our  stand.  Jesus 
first  spent  many  hours  in  prayer  with 
the  Father  and  the  Spirit,  and  his  words 
and  actions  were  directed  to  the  conver- 
sion of  those  around  him.  His  way  con- 
trasted sharply  with  all  the  harshness  we 
read  about  in  the  Old  Testament. 

As  I  look  back  at  instances  in  my 
own  life  and  work,  it  becomes  more  and 
more  clear  which  way  works  and  which 


way  agitates. 

Years  ago  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
meet  Dorothy  Day,  when  she  came  to 
visit  in  Minnesota  for  quiet  time  for  her 
writings.  As  we  gathered  to  listen  to 
her,  I  was  aware  of  a  deep  sadness  in 
her.  I  have  been  glad  that  she  helped 
the  poor,  hungry  and  homeless.  Many 
of  us  have  tried  to  live  in  this  way 
through  the  years.  Yet  joy  is  indicative 
of  the  presence  of  the  Spirit. 

For  the  past  30  years  I  have  been 
involved  in  parish  ministry  and  the 
work  of  Nazareth  House.  Piet  Van 
Breeman,  S.J.,  and  George  Maloney, 
S.J.,  write  about  how  Jesus,  Mary  and 
Joseph  grew  to  maturity  in  their  human 
lives  at  Nazareth.  In  our  offering  hospi- 
tality and  a  place  of  listening  at 
Nazareth  House,  the  whole  issue  of 
maturity  looms  large.  As  we  mature  we 
hear  the  Lord's  peaceable  ways,  with 
which  to  guide  our  own  life  and  help 
others. 

St.  Benedict  offers  in  his  rule  a  way 
of  listening  to  and  praying  with 
Scripture,  with  the  goal  of  arriving  at 
humility  wherein  we  come  to  know  in 
truth  who  we  are.  We  are  then  able  to 
listen  and  pray  with  others  as  they  eke 
out  their  life. 

Prayer,  dialogue  and  service  seem  to 
be  more  peaceful  ways  of  helping  our- 
selves and  others  arrive  at  peace  in  word 
and  action. 

Jacqueline  Sailer,  D.H.M. 

Deming,  N.M. 


Current  Problems 

The  responses  in  the  issue  of  4/4  to  ear- 
lier articles  about  the  annulment  process 
reminded  me  of  a  marriage  preparation 
program  in  1950,  in  which  annulment 
was  briefly  discussed.  The  priest  moder- 
ating the  program  advised  that  there  was 
only  one  reason  for  which  an  annulment 
would  be  granted.  That  reason  was  non- 
consummation.  Then  he  added,  "But 
just  try  to  prove  it."  To  think  what  one 
might  have  to  endure  to  attempt  to 
prove  it  translated  in  my  mind  to,  "My 
church  does  not  trust  me." 

The  present  annulment  procedure 
apparently  is  more  open  but  still  carries 
a  significant  implication  that  our  church 
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A  CALLING  IN  CRISIS 
Andrew  M.  Greeley 

'The  prophetic  outcry  of  a  public  intellectual  who  wants  to  weigh  in  on  the 
significance  of  the  sandal  with  empirically  based  interpretations  of  its  impact 
for  the  future. . . .  Greeley's  summary  is  sobering. . . .  Priests  dares  to  address 
the  disappointing  state  of  ministry  in  the  church  today  It  disposes  of  some 
oft-repeated  |udgments  on  priests  concerning  celibacy,  homosexuality  and 
priests'  morale. . . .  These  are  hard  days,  and  his  agenda  of  sorting  out  the 
social  meaning  of  priesthood  in  the  wake  of  the  clergy  sexual  abuse  crisis 
may  be  the  kind  of  rough  talk  that  will  wake  up  some  readers  and  empower 
others."— Paul  Philibert,  National  Catholic  Reporter  .  q-. 

Paper  $12.00  ~  J 

Available  in  bookstores 
The  University  of  Chicago  Press  www.press.uchicago.edu 


How  Jesus  Died:  the  final  18  hours 

The  first  ever  full-length  video  feature  presenting  the  comprehensive  medical, 
forensic  and  historical  details  of  the  Passion  of  Jesus  Christ. 


A  professionally-produced  feature-length  video.  HOW  JESUS  DIED:  THE 
FINAL  18  HOURS  is  a  comprehensive  presentation  of  every  detail  of 
Jesus"  final  hours,  from  His  entry  into  Jerusalem  for  the  Last  Supper, 
through  His  prayerful  agon)  in  the  ( larden  of  Gethsemane,  His  trials 
before  the  Sanhedrin  and  Pilate,  the  scourging,  the  crowning  with  thorns, 
the  brutal  ascent  to  bearing  the  weight  of  the  cross,  the  nailing  of  His 
hands  and  feet,  and  those  final  three  hours  of  torment,  ending  in  His  death. 

The  commentary  of  four  world-renowned  experts  in  their  fields  will  give 
you  the  most  thorough  understanding  it  is  possible  to  acquire  of  the  reality 
of  Jesus'  passion  from  the  perspectives  of  a  medical  examiner,  a  physician 
expert  on  pain,  a  historian  and  an  archaeologist. 

Nothing  will  ever  bring  you  closer  to  an  understanding  of  what  Jesus 
endured  than  watching  HOW  JESUS  DIED:  THE  FINAL  18  HOURS 


TO  ORDER  CALL:  1-800-303-9595 
VHS  English  or  VHS  Spanish  $19.95;  NEW  DVD  English  &  Spanish  together  $24.95 

(plus  $4.95  shipping  &  handling) 

Guarantee:  Complete  Satisfaction  or  Your  Money  Back  within  90  days 
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invite  you  to  make  your  retreat 
this  summer  at  Mt.  Carmel  Spiritual  Centre, 
overlooking  Niagara  Falls,  one  of  the  seven  natural 
wonders  of  the  world,  located  in  Ontario,  Canada. 
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does  not  trust  us.  There  are  other 
occurrences  in  the  current  troubles 
within  the  church  that  are,  in  my  view, 
further  manifestations  of  a  lack  of  trust 
by  the  hierarchy  for  us  who  sit  in  the 
pews.  The  reluctance  of  many  bishops 
to  open  the  records  of  their  administra- 
tion is  another  indicator  of  their  lack  of 
trust  for  us. 

Could  it  be  that  a  countervailing 
sentiment  from  the  pews  expressing  a 
diminished  sense  of  trust  in  the  hierar- 
chy is  one  of  the  roots  of  current  prob- 
lems in  the  church? 

John  L.  Coakley  Jr. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Foundations  of  Renewal 

Thanks  to  Peter  Bemardi,  S.J.,  for  his 
article,  "A  Passion  for  Unity,"  on  Yves 
Congar,  O.P.  (4/4).  Father  Congar  has 
been  the  inspiration  of  my  life.  His  book 
Lay  People  and  the  Church  has  provided 
the  basis  for  lay  ministry  within  my  life- 
time, and  that  has  provided  a  powerful 
base  within  our  modern  church.  I  was 
proud  to  have  been  present  when  the 
Dominican  Order  confirmed  the  work 
of  Congar,  Marie-Dominque  Chenu 
and  Edward  Schillebeeckx  at  its  general 
chapter  in  1983.  These  great  Dominican 
theologians  have  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  renewal  of  the  church.  How  sad  that 
all  three  were  persecuted  by  the  Vatican 
prior  to  the  Second  Vatican  Council  and 
even  afterward.  When  will  the  church 
learn  that  theological  investigation  is 
necessary  to  pursue  the  truth?  Let  us 
hope  the  new  pope  will  institute 
reforms. 

Nicholas  Punch,  O.P. 
Webster,  Wis. 

Universal  Interest 

The  article  by  Cardinal  Avery  Dulles, 
S.J.,  on  Pope  John  Paul  II  as  theologian 
(4/18)  prompted  me  to  recall  that  the 
gentle  professorial  demeanor,  wisdom, 
grace  and  sanctity  of  the  deceased  Holy 
Father  are  wonderfully  illustrated  by  his 
pocket-size  book  Crossing  the  Threshold 
of  Hope  (1994).  Each  chapter  is  a 
response  to  a  question  submitted  by  a 
journalist.  Some  of  the  questions  are 
irreverent,  some  are  reasonable  inquiry 
and  some  are  profound  questions  that 
should  be  asked  by  all.  Each  response  is 
appreciative  of  the  question,  often 
enhancing  it  with  deeper  meaning. 
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Each  response,  though  usually  only  a 
few  pages  long,  gives  novel  insight  into 
the  mind  of  a  most  remarkable  person. 

I  am  especially  impressed  by  the 
rich  and  plentiful  biblical  insights  mixed 
with  philosophy  and  faith,  yet  stated  in 
plain  language  with  a  very  personal 
touch.  The  universal  interest  in  this 
book  is  measured  by  the  fact  that  at  the 
time  of  publication,  it  was  a  best  seller 
for  many,  many  weeks.  This  book  is  a 
fine  help  to  know  Pope  John  Paul  II 
better. 

Thomas  Schneck 
San  Jose,  Calif. 

Know  Other  Cultures 

I  have  just  finished  a  visit  to  the  Jesuit 
scholastics  of  Indonesia — the  philoso- 
phy students  in  Jakarta,  the  theology 
students  of  Yogyakarta  and  the  novices 
in  Giri  Sonta.  As  secretary  for  higher 
education  for  the  Jesuits'  administrative 
region  of  East  Asia  and  Oceania,  I  have 
the  privilege  of  making  such  visits  to 
talk  with  our  young  men  about  our 
work  in  colleges  and  universities.  In 
February  I  met  with  many  of  them  in 
the  Philippines  and  in  March  in 
Taiwan. 

As  I  prepare  to  return  to  my  own 
home  in  Taiwan  I  have  just  finished 
reading  the  last  issue  of  America  maga- 
zine that  has  reached  me,  Feb.  21, 
which  I  brought  with  me  on  my  trip. 
The  meeting  with  these  young  Jesuits 
and  others  in  Indonesia  reminded  me  of 
the  great  value  of  America  for  me  as  an 
American  living  and  working  abroad  for 
and  my  fellow  Americans  in  the  United 
States.  All  of  us  have  to  get  to  know 
other  cultures  better. 

Bishop  Emil  A.  Wcela's  article,  "A 
Dangerous  Common  Enemy,"  as  well 
as  "Looking  Into  the  Heart,"  by  Peter 
A.  Clark,  S.J.,  and  "The  Plight  of  Iraqi 
Christians,"  by  Sheila  Provencher,  are 
typical  examples  of  necessary  reading 
for  all  of  us.  I  appreciate  very  much  the 
efforts  you  are  making  to  educate  us 
with  articles  on  all  sides  of  the  various 
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issues  that  confront  the  church  and 
society  today. 

Daniel  Ross,  S.J. 
Hsinchuang,  Taiwan 

Proclaimed  Blessed 

After  reading  the  final  paragraph  of  the 
review  by  George  M.  Anderson,  S.J.,  of 
the  book  Birth  of  a  Church  (3/28),  I 
could  not  help  thinking  of  Archbishop 
Emilio  Lisson,  CM. 

Appointed  archbishop  of  Lima, 
Peru,  at  age  46  in  1918,  Lisson  was 
forced  to  resign  and  was  summoned  to 
Rome  by  Pius  XI  in  1931.  Peruvian 


authorities  accused  him — unjustly,  it  is 
now  being  admitted — of  meddling  in 
politics,  mismanagement  and  lack  of 
theological  formation.  This  son  of  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul  showed  great  love  for 
the  poor.  He  is  reported  to  have  given 
away  his  episcopal  ring  to  a  poor  family 
he  met  while  visiting  a  poor  district  of 
Lima.  It  is  also  recounted  that  he  sold  a 
car  given  him  by  the  then-president  of 
Peru  to  fund  social  projects  for  the 
poor.  This  prompted  the  president  to 
advise  the  archbishop  that  the  second 
car  he  was  about  to  make  available  to 
him  was  only  on  loan. 
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WAR  HEto 


"Hozv  come  there  aren't  any  peace  heroes'?" 


Pierre  Teilhard  de  Chardin,  SJ,  and  Evolution 

A  conference  to  celebrate  and  revisit 

Teilhard's  vision  on  the  occasion 
of  the  50th  anniversary  of  his  death. 

Saturday,  May  14,  2005 

Marist  College 
Poughkeepsie,  New  York 

Pre -registration  is  required. 
There  is  no  charge  for  the  event. 
For  more  information  call  (845)  575-3359 
or  visit  www.marist.edu/news/dechardin.html 
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The  Word 


Life  in  the  Spirit 

Sixth  Sunday  of  Easter  (A),  May  1,  2005 

Readings:  Acts  8:5-8.  14-17;  Ps  66:1-7,  16,  20;  1  Pt  3:15-18;  Jn  14:15-21 


UI  will  not  leave  you  orphans'"  Qn  18) 

SOME  OF  THE  MOST  poignant 
pictures  flashed  across  the  world 
in  the  wake  of  natural  or  military 
disasters  are  those  of  orphaned 
children.  Their  inherent  vulnerability  is 
compounded,  and  they  seem  to  be  wan- 
dering about  aimlessly.  Their  unguarded 
expressions  cry  out  with  grief  and  fear. 
They  are  so  helpless,  and  they  look  so 
hopeless.  To  be  orphaned  means  to  be 
alone. 

It  is  not  by  accident  that  Jesus  calls 
forth  this  image  when  announcing  his 
departure  from  the  midst  of  his  disciples. 
They  have  been  his  close  companions,  so 
he  knows  both  their  strengths  and  their 
weaknesses.  Their  own  vulnerability  and 
dependence  on  him  might  well  be  com- 

DIANNE  BERGANT,  C.S.A.,  is  professor  of 
biblical  studies  at  Catholic  Theological 
Union  in  Chicago. 


pounded,  causing  them  to  wander  about 
aimlessly.  Without  him,  they  could  be 
overcome  with  grief  and  fear,  rendered 
helpless  and  hopeless.  But,  he  promises 
that  this  will  not  happen. 

The  biblical  stories  read  after  Easter 
describe  how  the  disciples,  and  we,  are 
progressively  prepared  for  life  without  the 
physical  presence  of  Jesus.  A  careful  look 
at  each  Easter  account  shows  that  the  dis- 
ciples did  not  initially  recognize  the  risen 
Lord.  Despite  his  preparation  of  them 
during  his  ministry,  they  were  really  not 
prepared  for  his  death,  and  so  did  not 
comprehend  his  resurrection.  But  through 
his  many  appearances,  they  gradually 
came  to  realize  his  presence  among  them. 
The  readings  for  this  Sunday  and  the 
upcoming  feast  of  the  Ascension  reveal 
another  dimension  of  his  mysterious  pres- 
ence. Though  he  will  no  longer  appear  to 
them,  assuring  them  of  his  presence,  he 


will  still  be  with  them  through  his  Spirit. 

The  Trinitarian  character  of  God  is 
revealed  in  the  Gospel:  Jesus  asks  the 
Father,  and  the  Father  sends  the  Spirit. 
Added  to  the  marvel  is  the  possibility  of 
our  participation  in  this  divine  mystery: 
the  Spirit  "remains  with  you";  "I  am  in  my 
Father,  and  you  are  in  me  and  I  in  you." 
There  is  certainly  no  reason  for  us  to  feel 
that  we  have  been  orphaned.  Still,  the 
realization  of  God's  presence  requires 
faith  on  our  part.  Jesus  is  no  longer  with  us 
physically,  nor  are  we  granted  post-resur- 
rection appearances,  as  were  the  early  dis- 
ciples. But,  his  presence  is  no  less  real  and 
the  effects  of  that  presence  no  less  power- 
ful. 

In  the  first  reading,  we  see  these 
effects  in  the  ministry  of  Philip,  who  pro- 
claimed the  risen  Lord,  and  then  in  the 
ministry  of  Peter  and  John,  who  prayed 
that  their  hearers  might  receive  the  Spirit. 
The  author  of  the  second  reading  encour- 
ages the  early  Christians  to  live  lives  of 
gentleness  and  reverence,  with  clear  con- 
sciences. His  exhortation  is  meant  for  us  as 
well.  Living  in  such  a  way,  we  ourselves 
become  the  evidence  that  Jesus  has  indeed 
been  brought  to  life  in  the  Spirit  and  now 
lives  through  us. 


Lisson  died  an  exile  in  Spain  in  1961. 
His  mortal  remains  were  not  transferred 
to  the  Lima  cathedral  until  1991.  The 
process  for  his  canonization  opened  in 
Valencia,  Spain,  on  Sept.  20,  2003. 

I  believe  a  similar  "rehabilitation" 
awaits  Joseph  Nangle,  O.F.M.  Such  peo- 
ple are,  sooner  or  later,  proclaimed 
blessed:  those  who  "act  on  behalf  of — and 
in  collaboration  with — those  whom  the 
world  considers  'least.'" 

Ross  Reyes  Dizon 
Vallejo.  Calif. 

Mend  Our  Ways 

Regarding  your  editorial  "Debt  Burdens 
and  Poor  Countries"  (3/21),  I  doubt  that 
many  would  quarrel  with  our  forgiving 
poor  countries  their  debt.  But  shouldn't 
the  list  of  poor  countries  include  the 
United  States?  As  of  2004,  our  public  debt 
had  soared  to  $7.4  trillion.  And  according 
to  the  Associated  Press,  foreign  banks  hold 
Si. 96  trillion  of  the  $4.43  trillion  of  U.S. 


bonded  debt  that  was  traded  on  the  open 
market.  Altogether,  banks  of  Japan,  China 
and  Britain  hold  U.S.  Treasury  securities 
totaling  $1.06  trillion,  while  other  nations 
account  for  $900  million. 

Is  it  not  ironic,  then,  that  the  United 
States,  the  nation  with  by  far  the  grandest 
debt  burden  of  all,  is  included  in  the  list 
of  G-7  nations  that  contemplate  forgiv- 
ing other  nations'  debts?  In  addition  to 
the  principal,  if  those  debts  heretofore 
have  generated  interest  for  the  United 
States  Treasury,  how  shall  we  replace 
those  funds  lost  by  our  act  of  forgiveness? 
Shall  we  sell  more  bonds  to  Japan,  China 
and  Britain?  Has  the  U.S.  government 
used  borrowed  funds  to  make  outright 
gifts  of  goods  and  cash  to  recent  tsunami 
victims  in  Asia?  On  which  of  our  own 
creditor  nations  may  we  count  to  forgive 
us  our  debts  as  we  forgive  those  who  owe 
funds  to  us — and  when  securities  we  offer 
for  sale  to  our  creditor  nations  will  have 
fallen  in  value  to  junk-bond  status? 


We  have  failed  to  pay  our  way. 
Instead  we  have  extended  tax  cuts  and 
refunds  to  people  who  did  not  need 
them,  and  have  failed  to  fund  our  budgets 
for  decades.  If  taxes  fall  short  of  budget 
needs,  count  on  Congress  to  extend  our 
debt  limit.  We  have  waged  wars  too 
often,  preferring  to  fund  them  on  bor- 
rowed money,  and  placing  on  most  of  us 
but  a  small  burden — save  for  countless 
grieving  families  in  this  land  who  have 
poured  out  the  lives  and  bleeding,  maim- 
ing wounds  of  thousands  of  sons,  daugh-  ■ 
ters,  husbands  and  wives — like  a  libation 
upon  the  altar  of  war. 

Pray  that  we  may  soon  gather  the 
courage  and  will  to  recognize  and  appre- 
ciate these  sacrifices,  and  begin  to  pay 
our  way — before  our  appetite  for  living 
and  dying  beyond  our  means  will  have 
brought  this,  our  debtor  nation,  to  its 
knees. 

William  B.  Strange 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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At  God's  Right  Hand 

Ascension  of  the  Lord  (A),  May  5,  2005 

Readings:  Acts  1:1-11;  Ps  47:2-3,  6-9;  Eph  1:17-23;  Mt  28:16-20 


'Why  are  you  standing  there  looking  at  the  sky?"  (Acts  1:11) 


THE  MEANING  OF  THE  feast 
of  the  Ascension  is  found  out- 
side human  history,  but  its 
implications  touch  the  lives  of 
all  believers.  We  might  wonder  just  what 
really  happened  on  that  Ascension  Day. 
Was  Jesus  actually  lifted  up?  And  if  so, 
where  did  his  body  go?  The  space  travel 
that  this  generation  knows  so  well  under- 
scores the  ambiguity  of  such  questions. 
Both  the  first  reading  and  the  Gospel  give 
a  few  descriptive  details  of  the  event,  but  it 
is  the  reading  from  Ephesians  that  tells  us 
what  Jesus'  ascension  signifies. 

On  the  feast  of  the  Ascension  we  turn 
our  attention  away  from  the  early  life  of 
Jesus  and  stand  in  awe  of  the  exaltation  he 
enjoys  at  the  right  hand  of  God.  Both  his 
ascending  and  his  placement  at  God's 
right  hand  are  metaphors  that  attempt  to 
capture  some  aspect  of  the  mystery  we  cel- 
ebrate today.  Jesus,  this  man  who  lived 
among  us,  who  was  put  to  death  because 
of  his  integrity  as  the  Messiah  of  God,  has 
been  exalted  by  God.  Metaphorical  lan- 
guage describes  this  exaltation  in  terms  of 
Jesus  enjoying  the  place  of  honor  in  God's 
presence.  His  being  lifted  up  is  another 
metaphorical  way  of  speaking.  It  charac- 
terizes his  transition  from  existence  on 
earth  (even  resurrected  existence)  to  exis- 
tence with  God. 


The  principalities,  authorities,  powers 
and  dominions  of  which  Ephesians  speaks 
were  probably  celestial  beings.  Though 
we  do  not  subscribe  today  to  the  same 
understanding  of  the  cosmos,  the  underly- 
ing meaning  of  the  passage  remains  the 
same:  Jesus  has  been  raised  above  all  other 
beings,  even  those  that  others  considered 
minor  heavenly  beings.  Because  he  has 
conquered  death,  everything  else  is  also 
under  his  feet.  Since  people  believed  that 
part  of  the  essence  of  a  person  was  cap- 
tured in  that  person's  name,  the  very  name 
of  Jesus  is  now  above  all  other  names. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  while  this  is  a 
feast  celebrating  Jesus,  the  readings  indi- 
cate that  his  exaltation  carries  implications 
for  our  lives  here  on  earth.  In  the  first 
reading,  Jesus'  followers  are  told  not  to 
stand  looking  up  to  heaven,  preoccupied 
with  what  was  in  the  past.  Their  attention 
is  redirected  to  the  future.  This  new  direc- 
tion is  even  clearer  in  the  Gospel,  where 
the  Eleven  are  given  a  commission.  With 
Jesus'  departure,  it  is  their  responsibility  to 
continue  the  work  that  he  began.  They, 
and  we,  are  told  to  make  disciples  of  all  the 
nations,  to  baptize  and  to  teach.  This  is  an 
awesome  task.  How  is  it  to  be  accom- 
plished without  Jesus?  Picking  up  a  theme 
found  in  last  Sunday's  Gospel,  Jesus 
promises  to  be  with  them,  and  us,  "always, 
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until  the  end  of  the  age." 

In  the  power  of  his  Spirit,  we  can  do  it. 
We  are  not  alone.  Dianne  Bergant 

Praying  With  Scripture 

•Are  you  convinced  of  Jesus'  contin- 
ued presence  in  our  midst? 

•Do  you  call  on  the  power  of  that 
presence  in  order  to  be  faithful  to 
Jesus'  commission? 

•In  what  ways  does  your  life  manifest 
the  presence  of  Jesus  in  our  world? 
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Mercy  Center 
2005  Summer  Listings 

May  9-13,  2005 
Advanced  Supervision  for  Spiritual  Directors 

A  week  of  exploring  our  blessings  and  burdens  as  spiritual  directors  will  be  enhanced  through  daily  theological  reflection,  an  in-depth  review  of  our  per- 
sonal and  professional  experiences  of  movement  and  countermovement.  We  will  practice  the  art  of  detoxing  projections;  establishing  our  own  person- 
al program  for  holiness  and  fine-tuning  our  health  care  plan  so  that  we  can  enjoy  longevity  as  spiritual  companions  along  the  way. 

May  16-20,  2005  and  August  22-26,  2005 
Theres  a  Hole  in  My  Chest:  Healing  the  Mother  and  Father  Wound 

Fr.  Bill  Jarema  and  the  Mercy  Center  staff  have  joined  their  skills  and  will  offer  an  intensive  week  for  those  who  may  suffer  from  a  mother  or  father 
wound.  The  daily  program  will  consider:  loss  letters  and  ritual  grieving,  mandala  assessment  and  areas  of  potential  growth  and  healing,  retrieving, 
replacing  or  releasing  childhood  losses,  exploring  the  Prayer  for  Reconciliation  and  the  Prayer  for  Departed  Souls.  The  week  will  end  with  each  par- 
ticipant designing  a  health  care  plan  so  that  healing  and  well-being  can  continue  after  this  week  of  intensive  inner  healing. 

May  30— June  3,  2005  and  August  29-September  2,  2005 
Retreat:  The  Practice  of  Presence — Mindfulness 

The  art  of  stillness  and  the  practice  of  solitude  will  enable  each  retreatant  to  broaden  their  capacity  to  receive  God's  presence  into  their  mind,  heart, 
body  and  soul.  Daily  shared  morning  and  evening  prayer,  Eucharist  and  meditation  exercises  will  contribute  to  the  mindfulness  we  hope  to  experience 
and  share  with  one  another  on  this  retreat. 

June  3-10,  2005 

Mandala  Exploration/Integration  Level  I,  II  and  III  training  program  (CEUs  available). 

The  mandala  training  program  is  offered  for  counselors,  therapists,  spiritual  directors,  inner  healing  specialists,  clergy,  nurses  and  those  allied  to  the 
helping/healing  profession.  Each  participant  will  learn  how  to  facilitate  the  exploration  of  mandala  drawings  and  assist  the  client  or  directee's  integra- 
tion process.  Through  the  use  of  color,  configuration  and  symbol,  each  participant  will  deepen  his/her  understanding  of  projective  techniques,  assess- 
ment of  personal  growth  and  development,  interpretation  of  primary  colors,  three  basic  configurations  and  three  centers  of  coping. 

The  mandala  drawing  provides  a  simple  tool  and  technique  for  self-discovery  and  will  provide  a  window  of  inexhaustible  opportunity  of  knowledge, 
wonder  and  awe.  It  is  easier  for  some  to  disclose  their  personal  content  of  thought  and  feeling  through  color  and  design  than  to  proclaim  a  word  to 
carry  the  message.  The  Mandala  Exploration/Integration  training  program  is  an  opportunity  to  create  sacred  space,  a  healing  environment,  a  catalyst 
for  personal  growth  and  development  and  to  learn  an  innovative,  unique  and  dynamic  skill  for  personal  and  professional  assessment 

June  13-July  8  or  July  1 1 -August  5,  2005 
Spiritual  directors  training/renewal  program  (CEUs  now  available). 

Spiritual  direction  involves  a  process  of  God  and  self-revelation  to  another  person.  God  is  to  be  met  in  all  circumstances  of  life.  Spiritual  direction  deals 
with  a  person's  relationship  with  God  and  the  ramifications  in  life  of  this  relationship  and  the  conversion  process.  The  director  helps  the  directee  to  note 
and  interpret  the  significant  movements,  countermovements,  and  changes  in  his  or  her  inner  daily  experiences.  The  director  also  helps  the  directee  to 
move  with  and  act  upon  the  experiences  of  consolation  and  to  endure  with  patience  the  unavoidable  experiences  of  desolation.  The  summer  institute 
is  an  opportunity  to  learn,  develop  and  renew  skills  necessary  to  practice  the  art  of  spiritual  direction.  The  institute  is  designed  to  examine  various 
methodologies  such  as  Myers-Briggs,  enneagram,  dreams  and  mandala  and  integrate  them  as  tools  for  spiritual  direction.  The  experiential  sessions 
combine  lecture,  peer  supervision  and  role/real  play.  The  lecture  content  includes  the  following:  "Carrying  the  Oils  of  Gladness  and  Joy,"  "Spirituality 
of  Mercy,"  "Guidelines  for  Spiritual  Directors,"  "Storytelling,"  "History  of  Spirituality,"  "Bonding  and  Building  Trust,"  "Spiritual  and  Psychological  Issues," 
"Body  Breathwork,"  "Code  of  Ethics,"  "Genogram:  Healing  Family  Wounds,"  "Dreamwork,"  "Archetypes,"  "Healing  of  Memories,"  "Stumbling  Biocks," 
"Discernment,"  "Leadership  Styles,"  "Mandala  Work,"  "Myers-Briggs  Type  Indicator,"  "Enneagram:  Tool  for  Spiritual  Development,"  "Spiritual 
Development  and  Faith  Views,"  'Theology  of  Evil,"  "Religious  Addiction,"  'Termination  and  Referrals,"  "Silence,  Solitude  and  the  Contemplative  Way." 

September  19-December  16, 2005 
Sabbatical  Program 

sabbatical  program  provides  a  unique  program  design  of  personal  and  professional  growth  opportunities  that  includes  a  whole-person  approach 
rowth,  healing  and  renewal.  The  eclectic  blend  of  spirituality,  psychology,  theology,  education,  therapeutic  experiences,  inner  healing,  spiritual 
dire     n,  art  and  mandala  exploration  and  integration,  dream  work,  body/breath  work  and  healing  touch  provides  a  dynamic  and  innovative  opportu- 
nity for  personal  growth  and  renewal. 

Our  comm.  life  evolves  around  shared  prayer,  Eucharist,  meals,  outings  to  local  sites  throughout  the  state  of  Colorado,  reading,  study  time,  small- 
group  sharing,  class  time  and  various  retreat  experiences.  Private  rooms  at  the  Mercy  Center  and  the  Guest  House.  Nonsmoking  facility.  Meals  are 
wholesome  with  an  emphasis  on  nutrition  and  health  care.  Our  way  of  life  reflects  our  dedication  to  healing  the  whole  person.  Each  week  the  partici- 
pant meets  with  a  program  provider.  Additional  sessions  are  available  for  $45  per  session:  individual  spiritual  direction,  inner  healing,  counseling,  man- 
dala assessment,  breath/body  work  or  massage  therapy.  Completion  of  the  program  application  is  required  to  begin  the  admittance  process.  A  per- 
sonal interview  or  an  interview  by  phone  helps  us  to  discern  your  compatibility  with  our  program  design.  Individual  sabbaticals  outside  the  designated 
February  and  September  series  can  also  be  des  qned  and  arranged  to  meet  your  personal  and  professional  needs.  Limited  to  18  participants.  Tuition 
for  three  months:  $6,750.  Excursions,  books,  per  onal  spending  not  included. 


Vlercy  Cent  \  Inc.  520  W.  Buena  Ventura,  Colorado  Springs,  CO  80907.  Phone:  (719)  633-2302. 
Web  site:  www.mercycenter.com;  email:  themercycenter@aol.com 
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America 


Of  Many  Things 


Tin  evening  the  news  of  the 
death  of  Alhino  Luciani, 
Pope  John  Paul  I,  reached 
my  ears,  I  was  a  1 7-year-old 
freshman  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  On  that  night  in 
September  1978, 1  had  just  returned 
from  drinking  far  too  much  beer  with 
friends  at  a  scuzzy  pub  near  Perm's  cam- 
pus called  Doc  Watson's. 

The  moment  is  seared  into  my 
memory  because  I  had  spent  most  of  my 
time  at  the  bar  telling  tasteless  Catholic 
jokes  to  my  non-Catholic  friends.  (In 
college,  I  was  the  proverbial  lapsed 
Catholic.)  After  staggering  back  to  my 
dorm,  my  roommate  relayed  the  news 
that  he  had  just  heard  on  the  radio. 
"The  pope  died!"  he  said.  "Don't  you 
feel  bad  you  told  those  jokes!"  And, 
truthfully,  I  did.  (Years  later,  on  the 
morning  of  my  ordination,  one  of  my 
college  friends  said,  "Do  the  Jesuits 
know  about  those  jokes  you  told  at  Doc 
Watson's?") 

The  following  year  I  stood  on  the 
Benjamin  Franklin  Parkway,  the  broad 
avenue  that  slices  diagonally  through 
Philadelphia's  Center  City,  for  an  open- 
air  Mass  during  the  visit  of  the  new 
pope,  John  Paul  II,  to  the  city.  Just  yes- 
terday, while  searching  for  photos  to 
accompany  our  special  issue  this  week,  I 
caught  site  of  a  photo  of  the  event  and 
remembered  exactly  where  I  was  stand- 
ing that  day  (just  to  the  left  of  Logan 
Circle),  the  songs  we  sang  (we  must 
have  repeated  "Gift  of  Finest  Wheat"  20 
times  while  awaiting  the  pope's  arrival) 
and  how  excited  I  was  when  his  strongly 
accented  voice  first  rang  out  over  the 
throng  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Philadelphians. 

The  next  day  John  Paul  visited  the 
Convention  Center  in  Philadelphia,  and 
I  stood  on  a  crowded  street  corner  wait- 
ing for  three  hours  to  get  a  glimpse  of 
him.  When  he  finally  emerged,  he 
caught  sight  of  a  long  line  of  young  chil- 
dren in  wheelchairs  in  front  of  the  near- 
by Childrens'  Hospital.  The  pope  made 
a  beeline  to  the  children  and  spent  near- 
ly a  half-hour  talking  with  them, 
embracing  them  and  blessing  them. 

John  Paul  was  not  a  strong  influence 
on  me  over  the  next  few  years,  as  I  con- 
tinued life  as  a  desultory  Catholic.  Still,  I 
was  proud  when  he  did  anything  note- 


worthy.  Although  I  rarely  went  to  Mass, 
I  felt  as  if  we  were  still  on  the  same 
team.  When  I  read  that  the  pope  had 
traveled  to  a  poor  African  country  (in 
those  days  I  hardly  knew  one  African 
country  from  another),  I  was  proud  that 
my  church  was  helping  the  poor.  And 
when  John  Paul  challenged  another 
Eastern  European  dictator,  I  was  proud 
of  my  church  (though  I  usually  knew  lit- 
tle of  the  substance  of  what  he  had  said). 
But  as  my  relationship  with  the  church 
deepened,  the  figure  of  John  Paul  13 
grew  more  distinct,  like  a  slowly  devel- 
oping photo,  taking  on  greater  clarity 
and  significance  in  my  life. 

Later  on,  as  a  Jesuit,  I  became 
aware  of  the  pain  that  many  Jesuits  felt 
when  they  recalled  the  time  in  the  early 
1980's  when  the  pope  "intervened"  in 
the  governance  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 
In  1988,  when  I  suggested  to  my 
novice  director  that  we  hang  a  picture 
of  the  pope  in  our  novitiate,  we  had  a 
lengthy  conversation  about  the  history 
of  that  period,  when  the  Jesuits  seemed 
to  have  lost  and  then  regained  the  trust 
of  the  pope  and  the  Vatican.  After  that, 
a  picture  of  John  Paul  hung  in  a  hall- 
way near  the  front  door.  And  over  the 
years,  while  I  always  admired  the  man, 
I  didn't  always  agree  with  everything 
he  said  or  wrote. 

So  I  was  surprised  at  how  sad  I  felt  at 
the  pope's  death.  For  beyond  his  aston- 
ishing ecclesial,  moral  and  political 
accomplishments,  was  the  more  touch- 
ing witness  of  a  man — a  flawed  person 
like  all  of  us — who  tried  to  do  his  best 
for  the  church.  As  I  watched  the  almost 
round-the-clock  coverage  of  his  life,  I 
was  reminded  how  arduous  his  own 
journey  had  been.  And  at  the  end,  his 
final,  beautiful  word,  "Amen,"  as  he  left 
this  life  seemed  the  completion  of  one 
great  long  prayer,  one  that,  like  all 
human  prayers,  was  imperfect  and  per- 
sonal and  incomplete,  but  always  faithful 
to  God. 

On  the  day  the  pope  died,  I  felt 
myself  back  in  Philadelphia  all  those 
years  ago,  standing  under  die  bright  sun 
with  thousands  of  my  fellow  Catholics 
cheering  for  Pope  John  Paul  II — cheer- 
ing for  his  dedication,  cheering  for  his 
faithfulness  and  cheering  for  his  ser- 
vice to  the  church  that  I  now  love  so 
much.  James  Martin,  S.J. 
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Editorial 


The  Legacy  of  John  Paul  II 


JOHN  PAUL  II  PRESIDED  over  the  Catholic  Church 
for  26-and-a-half  years,  longer  than  any  other 
pope  except  St.  Peter  and  Blessed  Pius  IX.  For 
about  half  the  people  living  today,  he  is  the  only 
pope  they  have  ever  known.  During  those  26 
years,  he  visited  over  130  countries,  published 
more  than  50  major  documents,  canonized  hundreds  of 
saints  and  appointed  most  of  the  church's  active  bishops. 

But  these  numbers  are  only  part  of  the  story.  Pope 
John  Paul  II  will  go  down  in  history  as  the  most  impor- 
tant world  leader  in  the  second  half  of  the  20th  century. 
He  changed  the  course  of  history  and  helped  bring  an 
end  to  the  cold  war  though  his  support  of  Solidarity  and 
the  Polish  freedom  movement.  This  started  the  landslide 
that  wiped  out  Communism  in  Eastern  Europe  and  even- 
tually the  Soviet  Union.  He  was  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place  at  the  right  time  to  shape  world  history.  For 
those  of  us  who  grew  up  under  the  terror  of  the  mush- 
room-shaped cloud,  this  was  an  extraordinary  achieve- 
ment. And  he  brought  it  all  about  as  a  nonviolent  revolu- 
tion without  shedding  blood,  proving  foolish  the  conser- 
vative hawks  who  had  counseled  violent  confrontation 
and  first  strikes  that  would  have  cost  the  lives  of  millions. 

But  John  Paul's  care  for  the  world  was  not  directed 
only  to  Eastern  Europe.  He  was  a  prophet  for  peace  and 
justice  elsewhere  as  well,  especially  the  Middle  East  and 
the  third  world.  He  balanced  concern  for  the  rights  of 
Palestinians  with  his  condemnation  of  terror.  He  sup- 
ported humanitarian  intervention  but  opposed  pre-emp- 
tive war.  He  worried  about  the  impact  of  economic  glob- 
alization on  the  poor  in  the  third  world,  and  urged  rich 
countries  like  the  United  States  to  give  more  generously 
to  development.  In  a  world  of  competing  economic  and 
national  self-interests,  he  was  a  prophetic  voice  for 
humanity  and  reconciliation.  He  admired  the  American 
people  but  was  not  afraid  to  challenge  government  poli- 
cies that  were  contrary  to  moral  values,  whether  these 
were  the  Clinton  administration's  population  policies  or 
both  Bush  administrations'  wars  against  Iraq. 

John  Paul  will  also  be  remembered  for  greatly 
improving  relations  between  Catholics  and  Jews.  Long 
after  people  forget  what  Communism  was,  there  will  still 
be  Catholics  and  Jews  who  will  look  back  at  the  end  of 
the  20th  century  as  a  turning  point  in  their  relationship. 


Disagreements  and  controversies  will  continue,  but  they 
will  be  disputes  among  brothers  and  sisters,  not  adver- 
saries. Likewise,  he  began  a  dialogue  with  Muslims  that 
we  hope  will  bear  fruit  in  the  years  ahead. 

But  John  Paul's  vision  of  himself  was  not  as  a  politi- 
cian or  diplomat  but  as  a  teacher.  His  writing  ran  the 
gamut  from  poetic  musings  to  scholarly  tomes.  He  came 
to  the  papacy  with  firm  convictions  about  how  the 
Second  Vatican  Council  should  be  interpreted.  He  felt 
there  was  a  need  for  stability  and  calm  after  the  tumul- 
tuous days  that  followed  Vatican  II  and  considered  him- 
self responsible  for  protecting  the  deposit  of  faith  while 
at  the  same  time  applying  it  to  the  needs  and  concerns  of 
the  day.  That  not  everyone  accepted  his  teaching  must 
have  been  one  of  his  severest  disappointments. 

John  Paul  was  often  mislabeled  as  a  conservative. 
True,  he  stressed  traditional  church  teaching.  He  also 
allowed  his  subordinates  to  silence  and  remove  theolo- 
gians from  teaching  positions.  But  anyone  who  listened 
to  him  carefully  realized  that  he  did  not  fit  into  the  nor- 
mal liberal-conservative  boxes  of  American  politics  and 
culture.  True,  he  opposed  abortion,  the  use  of  condoms, 
gay  marriage,  women  priests  and  a  married  clergy.  But  he 
was  to  the  left  of  liberal  Democrats  when  it  came  to 
opposing  capital  punishment  and  the  war  in  Iraq  and 
supporting  foreign  aid  and  the  United  Nations.  And 
while  he  opposed  women's  ordination,  he  also  opened 
other  church  positions  to  women,  from  altar  servers  to 
diocesan  chancellors. 

JOHN  PAUL  WILL  ALSO  BE  REMEMBERED  FOR  HIS  immensely 

successful  pastoral  visits  to  every  corner  of  the  world. 
People  by  the  millions  came  out  to  pray  with  him  and  hear 
him  preach.  "What  did  they  come  out  to  see?  A  reed  shak- 
en by  the  wind?"  They  came  to  see  a  holy  man,  a  man  of 
conviction  and  principle,  a  man  who  cared  about  them  and 
a  man  who  had  changed  the  course  of  history.  In  this  day 
of  world  leaders  who  tell  us  what  their  handlers  think  we 
want  to  hear,  who  do  not  open  their  mouths  without 
checking  the  polls  and  focus  groups,  John  Paul  was  clearly 
different.  He  spoke  with  conviction;  he  was  principled;  he 
challenged  us  and  said  hard  things.  Even  those  who  dis- 
agreed with  him  admired  his  honesty  and  conviction.  He 
will  be  a  hard  act  to  follow.  May  he  rest  in  peace. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


Pope  John  Paul  II  Dies  After  Long  Struggle  With  Illness 


Pope  John  Paul  II  died  on  April  2  after  a 
long  struggle  with  illness,  ending  a  his- 
toric papacy  of  more  than  26  years.  The 
Vatican  announced  the  pope's  death  at 
9:54  p.m.  Rome  time,  two  days  after  the 
pontiff  suffered  septic  shock  and  heart 
failure  brought  on  by  a  urinary  tract 
infection.  The  pope  died  at  9:37  p.m.,  the 
Vatican  said.  Some  70,000  people  attend- 
ed a  Mass  for  the  pope  in  St.  Peter's 
Square  the  following  day.  His  body  was 
brought  to  St.  Peter's  Basilica  for  public 
viewing  and  prayer  on  April  4.  The 
funeral  took  place  on  April  8. 

The  Vatican  spokesman,  Joaquin 
Navarro-Valls,  said,  "The  Holy  Father's 
final  hours  were  marked  by  the  uninter- 
rupted prayer  of  all  those  who  were 
assisting  him  in  his  pious  death  and  by 
the  choral  participation  in  prayer  of  the 
thousands  of  faithful  who,  for  many 
hours,  had  been  gathered  in  St.  Peter's 
Square." 

The  spokesman  said  those  at  the 
pope's  bedside  at  the  moment  of  his 
death  included:  his  personal  secretaries, 


Archbishop  Stanislaw  Dziwisz  and  Msgr. 
Mieczyslaw  Mokrzycki;  Cardinal  Marian 
Jaworski,  the  Latin-rite  archbishop  of 
Lviv,  Ukraine,  and  a  longtime  friend  of 
the  pope;  Polish  Archbishop  Stanislaw 
Rylko,  president  of  the  Pontifical  Council 
for  the  Laity;  and  Father  Tadeusz 
Styczen,  a  former  student  of  the  pope's 
and  director  of  the  John  Paul  II  Institute 
at  Lublin  University  in  Poland.  Also  pre- 
sent were  the  three  nuns  who  cared  for 
the  pope's  apartment,  the  pope's  personal 
physician,  two  other  doctors  and  two 
nurses. 

About  90  minutes  before  the  pope 
died,  Navarro-Valls  said,  the  cardinals 
and  priests  at  the  pope's  bedside  began 
celebrating  the  Mass  for  Divine  Mercy 
Sunday.  During  the  course  of  the  Mass 
the  pope  received  Communion  and  the 
anointing  of  the  sick. 

Cardinal  Angelo  Sodano,  who  had 
served  as  the  pope's  secretary  of  state, 
celebrated  a  memorial  Mass  for  the  pope 
on  April  3  in  the  square.  The  cardinal 
said  Pope  John  Paul  had  spent  his  entire 


papacy  promoting  the  "civilization  of 
love"  against  the  forces  of  hatred  in  the 
world  and  had  called  the  church  to  be  a 
"house  of  mercy,  to  welcome  all  those 
who  need  help,  forgiveness  and  love." 

In  Warsaw,  the  capital  of  the  pope's 
native  Poland,  the  pope's  death  was 
marked  by  the  tolling  of  church  bells  and 
the  sounding  of  air-raid  sirens.  On  Polish 
television,  several  commentators  were  in 
tears  as  they  announced  the  pope's  death. 

Cardinal  Mario  Francesco  Pompedda, 
who  visited  the  dying  pope,  described  the 
scene  in  the  pope's  bedroom:  Assisted  by 
several  doctors  and  his  personal  staff,  the 
pontiff  lay  serenely  on  a  bed  in  the  mid- 
dle of  his  room,  comforted  by  cushions, 
occasionally  opening  his  eyes  in  greeting 
to  the  handful  of  visitors  allowed  inside. 

At  his  last,  poignant  public  appearance, 
at  his  apartment  window,  on  March  30, 
the  pope  greeted  pilgrims  in  St.  Peter's 
Square  and  tried  in  vain  to  speak  to  them. 
After  four  minutes,  he  was  wheeled  from 
view,  and  the  curtains  of  his  apartment 
window  were  drawn  for  the  last  time. 
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Some  Candidates 

Despite  years  of  public  speculation  by  the 
media  and  private  reflection  by  the  cardi- 
nals, there  is  no  clear  favorite  in  the  con- 
clave that  will  convene  on  April  1 8  to  elect 
the  265th  Roman  pontiff.  The  cardinals 
who  are  considered  the  strongest  candi- 
dates for  election  include  several  from 
Italy  and  other  European  countries,  at 
least  three  from  Latin  America  and  an 
African. 

Cardinal  Dionigi  Tettamanzi  of 

Milan,  7 1 ,  is  considered  by  many  the 
front-runner.  Short,  stout  and  quick  to 
smile,  he  is  viewed  as  a  theological  conser- 
vative with  a  strong  social  conscience.  He 
is  seasoned  in  church  administration,  hav- 
ing held  key  positions  in  the  Italian  bish- 
ops' conference.  A  teacher  of  moral  theol- 
ogy for  20  years,  he  helped  prepare  Pope 
John  Paul's  encyclical  on  human  life 
issues,  Evangelium  Vitae,  and  in  2000  he 
published  online  an  "e-book"  on  medical 
ethics.  He  is  also  considered  one  of  the 
Italian  church's  top  experts  in  marriage 
and  family  ministry,  the  lay  apostolate  and 
youth  formation. 

Increasingly,  Cardinal  Tettamanzi  has 
spoken  out  on  social  issues  at  home  and 
abroad,  highlighting  in  particular  the  pop- 
ulations left  behind  by  globalization.  He 
drew  criticism  from  the  right  when,  as 
archbishop  of  Genoa  in  2001,  he  defended 
protesters  at  a  G-8  meeting  in  the  city  and 
spoke  movingly  of  the  new  situations  of 
poverty  in  the  world.  In  Milan,  he  has 
repeatedly  challenged  the  city  to  live  up  to 
Gospel  values  in  the  way  they  treat  soci- 
ety's weakest  members. 

Cardinal  Tettamanzi  came  to  the 
media's  attention  at  the  1999  Synod  of 
Bishops  for  Europe,  where  some  leading 
bishops  suggested  a  churchwide  council  to 
examine  possible  reforms  and  a  less-cen- 
tralized style  of  church  governance.  At  a 
closing  press  conference,  Cardinal 
Tettamanzi  said  the  proposal  had  found 
"no  echo"  at  the  synod. 

Cardinal  Angelo  Scola,  63,  is  a 
respected  theologian  who  has  headed  the 
Patriarchate  of  Venice  since  2002. 
Considered  by  many  as  a  "cultural  war- 
rior," his  eagerness  to  push  church  teach- 
ings in  the  public  forum  has  earned  him 
plaudits  from  other  church  leaders.  He 
travels  extensively,  speaks  several  lan- 
guages and  remains  a  prolific  writer 
despite  a  heavy  pastoral  schedule. 


Cardinal  Scola  is  considered  a  friend  of 
new  church  movements,  having  spent  sev- 
eral years  with  the  Communion  and 
Liberation  movement  as  a  young  student 
and  priest  in  Milan.  He  has  tried  to  stimu- 
late lay  formation  in  Venice,  inaugurating 
an  important  new  educational  complex 
that  offers  theology  degrees  followed  by 
specialist  studies  in  bioethics,  business 
ethics,  art  and  social  sciences.  He  also  has 
forged  new  contacts  with  Orthodox 
churches  and  reached  out  to  support 
Christian  minorities  in  the  Mddle  East. 

Cardinal  Camillo  Ruini,  who  worked 
for  years  in  the  pope's  shadow  as  papal 
vicar  of  Rome,  is  seen  as  a  long-shot 
Italian  candidate  who,  if  elected,  would 
press  ahead  with  the  late  pope's  agenda. 
President  of  the  Italian  bishops'  confer- 
ence since  1991,  Cardinal  Ruini,  73,  gets 
high  marks  for  administration  but  low 
marks  for  charisma.  After  the  terrorist 
attacks  in  the  United  States  on  Sept.  1 1 , 
2001,  he  supported  the  right  of  the  United 
States  to  respond  militarily.  In  Italy,  he 
has  pressed  hard  against  legislative 
attempts  to  introduce  euthanasia  and 
opposed  a  number  of  proposals  that  would 
weaken  the  traditional  definition  of  the 
family. 

Church  leaders  in  Rome  who  yearn  for 
a  strong  administrator  as  pope  sometimes 
point  to  Italian  Cardinal  Giovanni 
Battista  Re,  71,  who  spent  years  as  the 
number  two  man  at  the  Vatican's 
Secretariat  of  State  and  has  run  the 
Congregation  for  Bishops  since  2000.  His 
lack  of  pastoral  experience  would  be  a  seri- 
ous handicap  during  a  conclave.  Another 
long  shot  is  Cardinal  Ennio  Antonelli, 
68,  archbishop  of  Florence,  a  theological 
moderate  and  personable  pastor. 

Other  Europeans  frequently  mentioned 
as  potential  papal  candidates  include 
Belgian  Cardinal  Godfried  Danneels, 
7 1 ,  who  has  called  for  more  openness  and 
more  consultation  in  the  way  the  church 
deals  with  some  key  issues;  and  Austrian 
Cardinal  Christoph  Schonborn,  60,  a 
Dominican  who  helped  write  the 
Catechism  of  the  Catholic  Church,  but  is 
probably  too  young.  Italian  Cardinal 
Carlo  Maria  Martini,  78,  a  Jesuit  biblical 
scholar  and  retired  archbishop  of  Milan, 
remains  a  popular  pastoral  figure  in  Italy 
and  is  expected  to  be  influential  in  the 
conclave.  He  may  have  some  support  as  a 
candidate  despite  his  age. 


Latin  America,  home  to  more  than  40 
percent  of  the  world's  Catholics  and  the 
biggest  voting  bloc  of  cardinals  after 
Europe,  has  at  least  three  cardinals  fre- 
quently mentioned  as  strong  papal  candi- 
dates: 

•  Honduran  Cardinal  Oscar 
Rodriguez  Maradiaga  of  Tegucigalpa, 
62,  whose  age  may  count  against  him  with 
cardinals  wary  of  another  long  pontificate. 
Charismatic,  plainspoken  and  fluent  in 
seven  languages,  he  served  as  president  of 
the  Latin  American  bishops'  council,  or 
CELAM,  from  1995  to  1999,  promoting  a 
wide  range  of  economic  justice  initiatives 
between  North  and  South  America.  More 
recently,  he  made  headlines  when  he  criti- 
cized what  he  called  a  media  "witch  hunt" 
against  the  Catholic  Church  regarding 
sexual  abuse  by  clerics.  That  might  have 
lost  him  points  among  some  U.S. 
observers,  but  did  not  hurt  his  standing 
with  some  other  prelates  around  the 
world. 

•  Brazilian  Cardinal  Claudio 
Hummes,  the  70-year-old  Franciscan 
who  heads  the  populous  Archdiocese  of 
Sao  Paolo.  The  son  of  German  immi- 
grants, he  was  named  bishop  of  Santo 
Andre  in  1975  and  gained  pastoral  experi- 
ence among  laborers,  sometimes  mediat- 
ing between  companies  and  unions.  He 
has  strongly  defended  die  church's  family 
and  pro-life  teachings. 

A  constant  theme  of  Cardinal 
Hummes's  pastoral  work  has  been  pro- 
tecting human  dignity  in  areas  of  the 
family,  labor  and  economic  justice.  At  a 
Christmas  fund-raiser  for  a  church-run 
job-training  center,  he  said:  "Jesus  was 
born  poor  among  the  poor  to  call  our 
attention  to  the  social  injustice  that 
makes  a  portion  of  humanity  increas- 
ingly poor,  suffering,  humiliated  and 
excluded  from  sufficient  access  to  the 
goods  of  the  earth." 

As  a  bishop  in  the  late  1970's,  he 
opened  the  doors  of  churches  as  a 
refuge  for  those  hunted  by  the  military 
regime.  When  he  headed  the 
Archdiocese  of  Fortaleza  in  the  1990's, 
he  strengthened  his  fame  as  a  peace- 
maker, this  time  by  opening  the  doors 
to  new  Catholic  movements,  such  as  the 
charismatics,  without  generating  ten- 
sions among  the  more  progressive  basic 
Christian  communities. 

•  Cardinal  Jorge  Mario  Bergoglio, 
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a  68-year-old  Jesuit  who  has  a  growing 
reputation  as  a  very  spiritual  man  with  a 
talent  for  pastoral  leadership.  An  author 
of  books  on  spirituality  and  meditation, 
since  1998  he  has  been  archbishop  of 
Buenos  Aires,  where  his  style  is  low-key 
and  close  to  the  people.  He  rides  the 
bus,  visits  the  poor  and  a  few  years  ago 
made  a  point  of  washing  the  feet  of  12 
AIDS  sufferers  on  Holy  Thursday.  He 
also  has  created  1 7  new  parishes,  restruc- 
tured the  administrative  offices,  led  pro- 
life  initiatives  and  started  new  pastoral 
programs,  such  as  a  commission  for 
divorced  people.  He  co-presided  over 
the  2001  Synod  of  Bishops  and  was 
elected  to  the  synod  council,  so  he  is  well 
known  to  the  world's  bishops. 

Latin  Americans  at  the  Vatican  also 
point  to  two  sometimes  overlooked 
church  leaders  in  Mexico,  each  of  whom 
has  a  reputation  as  socially  liberal  and 
theologically  conservative  in  the  Pope 
John  Paul  tradition:  Cardinal  Norberto 
Rivera  Carrera  of  Mexico  City,  62;  and 
Cardinal  Juan  Sandoval  Iniguez  of 
Guadalajara,  72. 

\mong  the  Urican  cardinals,  one 
stands  out:  Cardinal  Francis  Arinze,  72, 
a  member  of  the  Ibo  tribe,  who  convert- 
ed to  Christianity  as  a  child.  He  excelled 
as  a  young  bishop  in  northern  Nigeria  in 
a  period  marked  by  strife  and  hunger, 
before  being  called  to  the  Vatican  in 
1985  to  head  the  Pontifical  Council  for 
Interreligious  Dialogue.  He  firmly 
adhered  to  Pope  John  Paul's  line  on  dia- 
logue: It  is  essential  in  a  shrinking  world 
for  religions  to  respect  one  another,  but 
this  can  never  diminish  the  church's  duty 
to  announce  Christ. 

In  2002,  Cardinal  Arinze  was  promot- 
ed to  head  the  Congregation  for  Divine 
Worship  and  the  Sacraments — only  the 
second  time  an  African  cardinal  has 
headed  one  of  the  nine  top  Vatican 
departments.  In  2004,  the  congregation 
issued  an  important  document  taking 
aim  at  a  wide  range  of  liturgical  abuses, 
and  it  has  continued  to  exercise  close 
control  of  liturgical  translations. 

During  the  congregation's  plenary  ses- 
sion in  March  2005,  Cardinal  Aloysius 
Ambrozic  of  Toronto  said  Cardinal 
Arinze  ran  the  meeting  briskly,  keeping 
order  but  in  a  "democratic  and  fair"  way. 

i  [e's  simple,  in  an  intelligent  kind  of 
w  ay,"  Cardinal  Ambrozic  said.  Known 


for  his  blunt  talk  and  sense  of  humor, 
Cardinal  Arinze  has  close  ties  to  conser- 
vative Catholic  groups  in  the  United 
States. 

Other  potential  candidates  can  be 
found  among  the  ranks  of  well-known  as 
well  as  relatively  unknown  cardinals: 

•  German  Cardinal  Joseph 
Ratzinger,  the  77-year-old  prefect  of  the 
Congregation  for  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Faith,  has  been  the  Vatican's  doctrinal 
watchdog  since  1981.  In  the  eyes  of 
many,  he  was  the  dominant  curiaL  figure 
in  the  last  pontificate,  and  he  would  be 
an  attractive  choice  to  those  who  want  an 
even  clearer  line  against  dissent  inside 
the  church. 

Whether  a  candidate  or  not,  Cardinal 
Ratzinger  will  certainly  be  an  influential 
force,  or  "grand  elector,"  in  the  conclave. 
As  dean  of  the  College  of  Cardinals,  he 
will  preside  over  the  daily  congregations 
of  cardinals  and  guide  their  discussions 
in  the  period  leading  up  to  the  election. 

•  Portuguese  Cardinal  Jose  da  Cruz 
Policarpo,  the  69-year-old  patriarch  of 
Lisbon,  who  is  seen  by  some  as  a  poten- 
tial bridge  candidate  between  Europe 
and  Latin  America.  A  former  academic 
and  a  prolific  writer,  the  cardinal  has 
produced  articles  and  books  ranging 


The  body  of  Pope  John  Paul  II  lies  in  St.  Peter's 
Basilica  on  April  4  in  front  of  the  main  altar. 
Interment  was  in  the  grotto  of  the  basilica  follow- 
ing the  funeral  Mass  on  April  8. 


from  Marian  spirituality — reflecting  the 
Portuguese  devotion  to  Our  Lady  of 
Fatima — to  the  moral  and  spiritual  chal- 
lenges of  modern  society. 

Shortly  after  being  made  a  cardinal  in 
2001,  he  participated  in  a  meeting  with 
Pope  John  Paul  and  more  than  150  other 
cardinals  to  discuss  the  church  and  the 
third  millennium.  Afterward,  he  said  the 
key  conclusion  was  that  "evangelization  is 
witness.  The  church  must  give  a  radical 
witness  of  holiness,  charity  and  poverty." 

In  recent  years,  Cardinal  Policarpo  has 
made  overtures  to  Muslims  and  Jews, 
emphasizing  the  common  social  agenda 
of  all  believers.  But  as  he  told  the  Synod 
of  Bishops  in  2001,  the  church  cannot 
follow  "a  merely  cultural  and  sociological 
notion  of  dialogue."  For  die  church,  he 
said,  dialogue  starts  with  faith  in  Jesus 
and  in  the  Gospel.  The  church  listens  to 
others  after  listening  to  the  word  of  God, 
responding  to  questions  and  challenges 
by  living  the  faith  more  deeply  and  com- 
pletely, he  said. 

•  Cardinal  Nicolas  Lopez  Rodriguez 
of  the  Dominican  Republic,  68,  who 
organized  the  church's  celebration  of  the 
fifth  centenary  of  the  evangelization  of 
the  Americas  in  Santo  Domingo  in  1992. 
A  past  president  of  CELAM,  he  has 
emphasized  evangelization  in  the  region 
and  insisted  that  the  church's  concern  for 
the  poor  must  not  be  "exclusive  or 
excluding."  A  strong  voice  on  family 
issues,  he  has  been  sharply  critical  of 
U.S. -supported  abortion  and  sterilization 
campaigns,  comparing  them  to  the  work 
of  "death  squads." 

•  Indian  Cardinal  Ivan  Dias  of 
Mumbai,  formerly  Bombay,  is  considered 
an  Asian  long  shot  among  papal  con- 
tenders. A  longtime  Vatican  diplomat 
who  is  fluent  in  17  languages,  the  68- 
year-old  prelate  was  named  to  Mumbai 
in  1996.  Cardinal  Dias  has  endorsed  the 
teachings  of  the  controversial  Vatican 
document  Dominns  Iesiis,  saying  the 
church  has  no  choice  but  to  announce 
Christ  as  the  only  mediator  between  God 
and  humanity.  He  is  the  type  of  pastoral 
leader  the  Vatican  hopes  will  lead  the 
evangelization  advance  in  India  and  the 
rest  of  Asia.  Insiders  add  that  the  cardinal 
has  a  sense  of  humor  and  that  his  jokes 
made  the  late  pope  laugh.     John  Thavis 
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"The  spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me;  therefore,  the  Lord  has 
anointed  me;  He  has  sent  me  to  bring  glad  tidings  to  the  lowly, 
to  heal  the  brokenhearted,  to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  captives 
and  release  to  the  prisoners,  to  announce  a  year  of  favor  from 
the  Lord,  to  comfort  all  who  mourn"  —  isaiah  6i:  1-2. 

Even  as  it  mourns  his  death,  the  Fordham  University  Community 
celebrates  the  life  and  legacy  of  His  Holiness,  Pope  John  Paul  II. 


MYSTIC,  PHILOSOPHER,  PLAYWRIGHT  AND  PASTOR, 

he  brought  the  message  of  the  Gospel  to  life  in  our  time 
and  spent  his  remarkable  pontificate  in  the  service  of  others. 

A  COMPELLING  PREACHER,  A  TIRELESS  PILGRIM  AND  A  COMPASSIONATE  SHEPHERD, 

he  sparked  revolutions  of  hope  in  the  hearts  of  all  to  whom  he  ministered. 

A  DEFENDER  OF  THE  POOR,  AN  AMBASSADOR  OF  PEACE 

and  a  champion  of  human  rights,  he  reshaped  our  world. 


Joseph  M.  McShane,  S.J.,  President 
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"The  Last  Judgment,"  Michelangelo's  fresco  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  site  of  the  papal  conclave. 


On  Papal  Transition 

-  BY  THOMAS  J.  REESE  - 


hat  happens  when  the  pope  dies? 

The  interregnum  and  election  of  a  new  pope  are  governed 
by  the  rules  established  in  the  1996  constitution  Universi 
Dominki  Gregis  (Of  the  Lord's  WJjole  Flock)  of  John  Paul  II. 

When  the  pope  dies,  the  prefect  of  the  papal  household  (in 


this  case,  Bishop  James  Harvey)  informs  the  camerlengo,  or  chamberlain,  who  must  ver- 
ify his  death  in  the  presence  of  the  papal  master  of  ceremonies,  the  cleric  prelates  of  the 


THOMAS  J.  REESE,  S.J.,  is  editor  in  chief  of  America  and  author  of  Inside  the  Vatican:  The 
Politics  and  Organization  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
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ters  are  to  await  the  election  of  a  new  pope.  The  offices  are 
run  by  their  secretaries,  who  remain  in  position,  as  do  the 
secretary  for  relations  with  states  (Archbishop  Giovanni 
Lajolo)  and  the  sostituto  (Archbishop  Leonardo  Sandri).  If 
the  matter  cannot  be  postponed,  the  College  of  Cardinals, 
which  governs  the  church  during  the  interregnum,  can 


isi  it  to  the  prefect  or  president  who  was  in  charge  of 
)ffice  when  die  pope  died  (or  to  other  cardinals  who 
members  of  that  congregation  or  council).  Any  deci- 
made  is  provisional  until  confirmed  by  the  new  pope. 
Tiree  major  officials  do  not  lose  their  jobs:  the  vicar  of 
Jiocese  of  Rome  (Cardinal  Camillo  Ruini),  the  major 
entiary  (Cardinal  J.  Francis  Stafford)  and  the  camer- 
)  (Cardinal  Eduardo  Martinez  Somalo).  The  vicar  for 
e  provides  for  the  pastoral  needs  of  the  Diocese  of 
e  and  continues  to  have  all  the  powers  he  had  under  the 
ised  pope.  The  major  penitentiary  deals  with  confes- 
il  matters  reserved  to  the  Holy  See,  and  he  is  allowed 
mtinue  functioning  because  the  door  to  forgiveness 
Id  never  be  closed. 

"he  camerlengo  is  the  most  important  official  during  the 
regnum.  While  the  pope  is  alive,  he  has  the  authority  to 
>r  the  pope  in  certain  areas  when  the  pope  is  away  from 
e.  On  the  death  of  the  pope,  the  camerlengo  takes 
,re  of  and  administers  the  property  and  money  of  the 
See,  with  the  help  of  three  cardinal  assistants  chosen  by 
om  among  diose  cardinals  under  80.  During  the  inter- 
im he  reports  to  the  College  of  Cardinals,  which  gov- 
the  church  until  a  pope  is  elected.  He  also  organizes  the 
ave. 

lthough  the  government  of  the  church  is  in  the  hands 
e  College  of  Cardinals  until  a  new  pope  is  elected,  the 
:rs  of  the  college  are  limited.  It  cannot  change  the  rules 
rning  papal  elections,  appoint  cardinals  or  make  any 
ions  binding  on  the  next  pope.  The  cardinals  meet 
in  a  general  congregation,  presided  over  by  the  dean 
e  college,  until  the  conclave  begins.  The  first  meeting 
place  on  April  4,  two  days  after  the  pope's  death.  All 
:ardinals  attend  the  general  congregation,  although 
dance  by  those  over  80  is  optional.  A  commission 
2d  by  the  camerlengo  with  three  cardinals  (chosen  by 
id  replaced  every  three  days  from  among  the  cardinals 
r  80)  can  deal  with  lesser  issues. 

ere  campaigning  prior  to  the  conclave? 

iscussion,  let  alone  campaigning,  prior  to  the  death  of  a 
is  permitted.  The  prohibition  against  discussing  papal 
ssion  while  the  pope  is  still  alive  dates  back  to  Felix  rV 
30),  who  instructed  the  clergy  and  the  Roman  Senate  to 
his  archdeacon,  Boniface,  as  his  successor.  The  senate 
ted  and  passed  an  edict  forbidding  any  discussion  of  a 
Fwp^s  successor  during  his  lifetime. 

Discussions  prior  to  the  conclave  do  occur  privately 
among  cardinals,  but  public  campaigning,  even  after  the 
pope's  death,  is  frowned  upon  and  would  probably  be  coun- 
terproductive. Cardinals  who  travel  a  great  deal  are  some- 
times suspected  of  doing  diis  in  order  to  meet  and  become 
known  to  other  cardinals  prior  to  the  conclave.  The  cardinals 
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When  the  pope  dies,  the  prefect  of  the  papal  household  (in 
this  case,  Bishop  James  Harvey)  informs  the  camerlengo,  or  chamberlain,  who  must  ver- 
ify his  death  in  the  presence  of  the  papal  master  of  ceremonies,  the  cleric  prelates  of  the 
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Apostolic  Camera  and  the  secretary  of  the  Apostolic- 
Camera,  who  draws  up  a  death  certificate.  As  late  as  1903, 
at  the  death  of  Leo  XIII,  this  verification  was  ritnally  done 
by  tapping  the  forehead  of  the  pope  with  a  silver  hammer. 
It  may  also  have  been  done  with  John  XXIII.  The  camer- 
lengo  (Cardinal  Eduardo  Martinez  Somalo)  tells  die  vicar  of 
Rome  (Cardinal  Camillo  Ruini)  of  the  pope's  death,  and  the 
vicar  then  informs  the  people  of  Rome.  Meanwhile  the  pre- 
fect of  the  papal  household  tells  the  dean  (Cardinal  Joseph 
Ratzinger)  of  the  College  of  Cardinals,  who  informs  the  rest 
of  the  college,  the  ambassadors  accredited  to  the  Holy  See 
and  the  heads  of  nations.  Although  this  is  the  formal  proce- 
dure, in  fact  most  people  first  hear  of  the  death  of  the  pope 
from  the  media. 

The  camerlengo  locks  and  seals  the  private  apartment  of 
the  pope.  In  the  past,  looting  of  papal  apartments  by  his  staff, 
the  cardinals  or  the  Roman  populace  was  a  common  custom. 
Modern  popes  have  been  more  concerned  that  their  private 
papers  not  fall  into  the  wrong  hands.  If  the  pope  writes  a  will, 
die  executor  he  appoints  will  take  care  of  his  private  proper- 
ty and  his  private  papers.  This  executor  is  answerable  only  to 
the  next  pope.  The  pope's  personalized  Fisherman's  Ring  and 
his  seal  are  broken  to  symbolize  the  end  of  his  reign  and  to 
prevent  forgeries.  No  autopsy  is  performed — which  can  lead 
to  wild  media  speculation  if  die  pope  dies  suddenly,  as 
occurred  with  John  Paul  I.  The  contents  of  the  death  certifi- 
cate, signed  by  John  Paul  lis  doctor,  were  made  public. 

How  is  the  pope's  funeral  arranged? 

After  the  death  of  the  pope,  the  cardinals  arrange  for  the 
funeral  rites,  to  be  celebrated  for  nine  consecutive  days,  in 
accordance  with  the  Ordo  Exsequiarum  Romavi  Pontificis. 
The  date  for  the  funeral  and  burial  is  set  by  the  College  of 
Cardinals,  but  Universi  Dominici  Gregis  states  it  is  to  "take 
place,  except  for  special  reasons,  between  the  fourth  and 
sixth  day  after  death."  The  funeral  is  arranged  by  the  camer- 
lengo in  accordance  with  instructions  left  him  by  the  pope. 
The  date  set  for  John  Paul's  funeral  was  April  8. 

Who  leads  the  church  between  the  pope's  death 
and  the  election  of  a  new  pope? 

All  the  cardinals  and  archbishops  in  charge  of  departments 
in  the  Roman  Curia,  including  the  secretary  of  state 
(Cardinal  Angelo  Sodano),  lose  their  jobs  when  the  pope 
dies.  The  ordinary  faculties  of  these  offices  do  not  cease 
during  the  interregnum,  but  serious  and  controversial  mat- 
ters are  to  await  the  election  of  a  new  pope.  The  offices  are 
run  by  their  secretaries,  who  remain  in  position,  as  do  the 
secretary  for  relations  with  states  (Archbishop  Giovanni 
Lajolo)  and  the  sostituto  (Archbishop  Leonardo  Sandri).  If 
the  matter  cannot  be  postponed,  the  College  of  Cardinals, 
which  governs  the  church  during  the  interregnum,  can 


entrust  it  to  die  prefect  or  president  who  was  in  charge  of 
the  office  when  the  pope  died  (or  to  other  cardinals  who 
were  members  of  that  congregation  or  council).  Any  deci- 
sion made  is  provisional  until  confirmed  by  the  new  pope. 

Three  major  officials  do  not  lose  their  jobs:  the  vicar  of 
the  Diocese  of  Rome  (Cardinal  Camillo  Ruini),  the  major 
penitentiary  (Cardinal  J.  Francis  Stafford)  and  the  camer- 
lengo (Cardinal  Eduardo  Martinez  Somalo).  The  vicar  for 
Rome  provides  for  the  pastoral  needs  of  the  Diocese  of 
Rome  and  continues  to  have  all  the  powers  he  had  under  the 
deceased  pope.  The  major  penitentiary  deals  with  confes- 
sional matters  reserved  to  the  Holy  See,  and  he  is  allowed 
to  continue  functioning  because  the  door  to  forgiveness 
should  never  be  closed. 

The  camerlengo  is  the  most  important  official  during  die 
interregnum.  While  the  pope  is  alive,  he  has  the  authority  to 
act  for  the  pope  in  certain  areas  when  die  pope  is  away  from 
Rome.  On  the  death  of  the  pope,  the  camerlengo  takes 
charge  of  and  administers  the  property  and  money  of  the 
Holy  See,  with  the  help  of  three  cardinal  assistants  chosen  by 
lot  from  among  those  cardinals  under  80.  During  the  inter- 
regnum he  reports  to  the  College  of  Cardinals,  which  gov- 
erns the  church  until  a  pope  is  elected.  He  also  organizes  the 
conclave. 

Although  the  government  of  the  church  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  College  of  Cardinals  until  a  new  pope  is  elected,  the 
powers  of  the  college  are  limited.  It  cannot  change  the  rules 
governing  papal  elections,  appoint  cardinals  or  make  any 
decisions  binding  on  the  next  pope.  The  cardinals  meet 
daily  in  a  general  congregation,  presided  over  by  the  dean 
of  the  college,  until  the  conclave  begins.  The  first  meeting 
took  place  on  April  4,  two  days  after  the  pope's  death.  All 
the  cardinals  attend  the  general  congregation,  although 
attendance  by  those  over  80  is  optional.  A  commission 
headed  by  the  camerlengo  with  three  cardinals  (chosen  by 
lot  and  replaced  every  three  days  from  among  the  cardinals 
under  80)  can  deal  with  lesser  issues. 

Is  there  campaigning  prior  to  the  conclave? 

No  discussion,  let  alone  campaigning,  prior  to  die  death  of  a 
pope  is  permitted.  The  prohibition  against  discussing  papal 
succession  while  the  pope  is  still  alive  dates  back  to  Felix  IV 
(526-30),  who  instructed  the  clergy  and  the  Roman  Senate  to 
elect  his  archdeacon,  Boniface,  as  his  successor.  The  senate 
objected  and  passed  an  edict  forbidding  any  discussion  of  a 
pope's  successor  during  his  lifetime. 

Discussions  prior  to  the  conclave  do  occur  privately 
among  cardinals,  but  public  campaigning,  even  after  the 
pope's  death,  is  frowned  upon  and  would  probably  be  coun- 
terproductive. Cardinals  who  travel  a  great  deal  are  some- 
times suspected  of  doing  this  in  order  to  meet  and  become 
known  to  other  cardinals  prior  to  die  conclave.  The  cardinals 
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have  also  gotten  to  know  one  another  at  synods  of  bishops, 
extraordinary  consistories  and  other  meetings  where  they  see 
one  another  in  action.  Normally  the  discussion  of  candidates 
is  done  privately  by  cardinals  over  dinner  or  in  small  groups. 

When  and  where  is  the  conclave  held? 

Unless  circumstances  prevent  it,  the  conclave  takes  place 
inside  Vatican  City  and  begins  15  days  after  the  pope's 
death.  For  serious  reasons,  the  cardinals  can  defer  the 
beginning  of  the  conclave,  but  it  must  begin  within  20 
days  of  the  pope's  death.  The  exact  date  and  time  are  set 
by  the  College  of  Cardinals.  The  conclave  of  2005  will 
begin  on  April  18.  The  election  itself  takes  place  in  the 
Sistine  Chapel,  with  the  cardinals  living  in  the  five-story 
Domus  Sanctae  Marthae  (St.  Martha's  House),  a  Vatican 
residence  with  108  suites  and  23  single  rooms  built  in 
1996,  which  is  vacated  by  its  usual  residents  during  a  con- 
clave. The  rooms  are  assigned  by  lot.  A  number  of  elec- 
ts in  the  19th  century  were  held  in  the  Quirinal  Palace, 
h  was  one  of  the  pope's  palaces  until  the  fall  of  the 
Papal  States  in  1870.  The  last  election  to  take  place  out- 
side Rome  was  in  Venice  in  1 800. 


Where  does  the  word  "conclave"  come  from? 

In  the  13  th  century  the  papacy  was  vacant  for  a  year-and- 
a-half  before  the  election  of  Innocent  IV  and  for  three- 
and-a-half  years  before  the  installation  of  Gregory  X.  In 
the  first  case  the  election  was  finally  forced  by  the  senate 
and  people  of  Rome,  who  locked  up  the  cardinals  until  a 
pope  was  chosen  in  1243.  In  the  second  case,  the  people  of 
Viterbo  in  1271  not  only  locked  the  cardinals  in,  but  tore 
off  the  roof  of  the  building  and  put  the  cardinals  on  a  diet 
of  bread  and  water.  The  word  "conclave"  comes  from  the 
Latin,  "with  a  key,"  as  in  locked  with  a  key.  Today  the  car- 
dinals are  locked  in  to  ensure  secrecy  and  to  protect  them 
from  outside  influence.  Before  the  conclave  begins,  all 
telephones,  cellphones,  radios,  televisions  and  Internet 
connections  are  removed.  No  letters  or  newspapers  are 
permitted.  All  the  rooms  are  swept  for  electronic  bugs  by 
trained  technicians.  Whether  this  will  be  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent more  sophisticated  eavesdropping  remains  to  be  seen. 

Who  is  admitted  into  the  conclave? 

All  cardinals  who  are  under  80  years  of  age  when  the  pope 
dies  may  participate,  unless  they  have  been  canonically 
deposed  or,  with  the  permission  of  the  pope,  have  renounced 
the  cardinalate.  Even  an  excommunicated  cardinal  can 
attend.  A  cardinal  who  had  resigned  and  joined  Bonaparte 
attempted  to  enter  the  conclave  in  1800  but  was  turned  away. 
Once  inside  the  conclave,  an  elector  may  not  leave  except 
because  of  illness  or  other  grave  reasons  acknowledged  by  a 
majority  of  the  cardinals. 

Also  permitted  in  the  conclave  are  nurses  for  infirm  car- 
dinals, two  medical  doctors,  religious  priests  who  can  hear 
confessions  in  various  languages,  the  secretary  of  the  College 
of  Cardinals,  the  master  of  papal  liturgical  celebrations  with 
two  masters  of  ceremonies  and  two  religious  attached  to  the 
papal  sacristy,  and  an  assistant  chosen  by  the  cardinal  dean. 
Also  permitted  are  a  suitable  number  of  persons  for  prepar- 
ing and  serving  meals  and  for  housekeeping.  They  must 
swear  absolute  and  perpetual  secrecy  concerning  anything 
they  learn  concerning  the  election  of  the  pope. 

Who  are  the  cardinal  electors? 

All  cardinals  under  80  years  of  age  when  the  pope  dies  have 
the  right  to  vote  for  the  next  pope.  Currently  there  are  117 
cardinal  electors,  all  but  three  appointed  by  John  Paul  II. 

The  average  age  of  the  electors  is  71.7  years  of  age. 
About  49.6  percent  are  from  Europe — 17.1  percent  from 
Italy;  22.2  percent  from  the  rest  of  Western  Europe 
(including  Berlin);  10.3  percent  from  Eastern  Europe. 
About  37.3  percent  are  from  the  third  world.  Asia  and 
Africa  have  9.4  percent  each;  Latin  America  17.9  percent; 
Oceania  1.7  percent.  The  United  States  has  9.4  percent 
(not  counting  Cardinal  Husar,  who  gave  up  his  U.S.  citi- 
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zenship  after  returning  to  Ukraine),  second  only  to  Italy; 
Canada  2.6  percent.  Curial  cardinals  make  up  about  23.9 
percent  of  the  electors. 

The  maximum  number  of  cardinals  was  set  at  70  by 
Sixtus  V  in  1 586.  John  XXIII  ignored  diis  limit,  and  the  col- 
lege grew  to  over  80  cardinals.  In  1970  Paul  VI  reformed 
the  College  of  Cardinals  by  increasing  the  number  of  elec- 
tors to  120,  not  counting  those  80  years  of  age  and  over  who 
were  excluded  as  electors.  John  Paul  II  exceeded  this  limit 
by  two  in  1998  and  by  15  in  2001  and  2003.  The  number 
now  is  117. 

How  has  John  Paul  II  changed  the  make-up  of  the 
College  of  Cardinals? 

John  Paul  II  has  made  the  college  less  Italian  and  more 
Eastern  European.  At  the 
death  of  Paul  \lin  1978,  23.7 
percent  of  the  college  was 
Italian  and  5.3  percent  was 
from  Eastern  Europe  (not 
counting  Berlin);  today,  17.1 
percent  is  Italian  and  10.3  per- 
cent is  Eastern  European. 
There  are  also  slightly  more 
Latin  Americans:  today  17.9 
percent  versus  16.7  percent  in 
1978.  The  percent  from  Africa 
(9.4  percent  versus  10.5  per- 
cent) and  Asia  (9.4  percent 
versus  8.8  percent)  are  almost 
exactly  the  same.  The  percent 
from  the  United  States  is  9.4 
percent  today  versus  10.5  per- 
cent in  1978. 


surrounding  towns.  This  democratic  process  worked  well 
when  the  church  was  small  and  united.  But  disagreements 
led  to  factions  who  fought  over  the  papacy.  As  early  as  217, 
the  Christians  of  Rome  were  so  divided  over  an  election 
that  fighting  broke  out.  Pagan  soldiers  broke  up  the  fight 
and  exiled  both  candidates  to  the  Sardinian  tin  mines.  In 
366,  mobs  and  hired  thugs  from  opposing  factions  invaded 
churches  and  killed  opponents  by  the  hundreds.  Roman 
nobles,  emperors  and  kings  began  interfering  in  papal  elec- 
tions as  the  church  became  rich  and  powerful. 

After  the  eighth  century,  the  papal  electors  were  limited 
to  the  clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Rome.  This  followed  the 
pattern  of  other  dioceses  where  the  clergy  elected  the  bish- 
op. The  man  elected  pope  was  normally  a  priest  or  deacon. 
No  bishop  was  elected  pope  until  891  (Formosus),  because 
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Has  the  pope  always  been 
elected  by  cardinals? 

Although  the  College  of 
Cardinals  elects  the  pope 
today,  this  was  not  the  rule 
until  the  11th  century.  A  few 
early  popes,  including  St. 
Peter,  may  have  appointed 
their  successors,  but  this 
method  did  not  gain  accep- 
tance. In  the  early  church, 
popes  were  usually  chosen  by 
the  clergy  and  people  of  Rome 
in  the  same  way  that  bishops  in 
other  dioceses  were  elected. 
The  one  elected  was  then 
ordained  by  the  bishops  of  the 
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PREPARATIONS 


0  Cardinals  take  residence  in 
Domus  Sanctae  Marthae. 

O  The  electors  celebrate  Mass  in 
St.  Peter's  Basilica  the  morn- 
ing of  the  conclave's  first  day. 

0  The  eleclors  process  from 
the  Apostolic  Palace  to  the 
Sistine  Chapel  chanting 
"Come  Holy  Spirit,  creator." 

©  The  electors  take  an  oath  to 
maintain  the  rules  and  secrecy 
of  the  proceedings. 

0  Two  meditations  begin  the 
eledion  process. 


BALLOTING 


O  Voting  is  on  paper  ballots,  with 
just  one  tally  on  the  first  day. 

0  After  that,  rounds  of  balloting 
—  two  in  the  morning,  two 
in  the  afternoon  —  proceed 
until  a  new  pope  is  elected  by 
a  two-thirds  majority 

0  If  balloting  does  not  yield  a 
two-thirds  majority,  ballots 
along  with  any  other  notes 
made  by  electors  ore  burned. 

©  If  balloting  results  in  the 
eledion  of  a  pope,  a  special 
chemical  added  to  the  burning 
ballots  causes  them  to  yield  a 
while  smoke.  The  white  smoke 
signals  that  a  new  pope  has 
been  chosen. 

0  II  a  new  pope  is  not  chosen 
after  three  days  of  balloting, 
voting  is  suspended  for  a  day 
of  proyer  ond  reflection;  after 
about  12  days,  cardinals  can 
move  to  a  simple  majority. 
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it  was  considered  improper  for  a  bishop  to  leave  the  diocese 
for  w  hich  he  had  originally  been  ordained  a  bishop.  A  bish- 
op was  considered  "married"  to  his  diocese,  and  moving  to 
another  diocese  was  comparable  to  adultery. 

Nicholas  II  (1059-61)  proposed  a  system  whereby  the 
cardinal  bishops  would  meet  to  nominate  a  candidate  and 
then  invite  in  the  cardinal  priests  to  vote  on  him.  Alexander 
III  modified  this  system  by  including  all  the  cardinals  in  the 
election  process  from  the  beginning.  Since  1 179,  only  car- 
dinals have  voted  for  the  pope,  except  for  the  election  in 
1417  that  ended  the  Western  Schism.  In  that  election,  30 
representatives  chosen  from  the  Council  of  Constance 
joined  the  23  cardinals  (5  from  the  Roman  line  and  18  from 
the  Pisa  line)  in  electing  the  new  pope. 

The  cardinals  are  divided  into  three  orders  or  categories: 
cardinal  deacons,  cardinal  priests  and  cardinal  bishops.  The 
cardinal  priests  were  once  the  pastors  of  major  churches  in 
Rome,  and  the  cardinal  deacons  were  important  administra- 
tors in  the  diocese,  often  of  what  we  would  now  call  charities 
or  social  services.  The  cardinal  bishops  were  the  bishops  of 
the  six  dioceses  surrounding  Rome.  In  the  1 1th  century  popes 
began  appointing  prelates  in  distant  lands  as  cardinals. 
Sometimes  laymen  were  also  appointed  cardinals,  but  it  was 
normally  expected  that  they  would  receive  at  least  minor 
orders.  John  XXHI  decreed  that  all  the  cardinals  should  be 
bishops,  although  he  kept  the  three  orders.  Some  priests  who 
were  made  cardinals  after  the  age  of  80,  like  Avery  Dulles, 
S.J.,  have  been  exempted  from  becoming  bishops. 


What  happens  on  the  first  day  of  the  conclave? 

On  the  morning  the  conclave  begins,  the  cardinal  electors 
celebrate  Mass  in  St.  Peter's  Basilica.  In  the  afternoon  they 
gather  in  the  Pauline  Chapel  in  the  Apostolic  Palace  and 
solemnly  process  to  the  Sistine  Chapel.  The  cardinals  take  an 
oath  to  observe  the  rules  laid  down  in  Universi  Dominici 
Gregis,  especially  those  enjoining  secrecy.  They  also  swear 
not  to  support  interference  in  the  election  by  any  secular 
authorities  or  "any  group  of  people  or  individuals  who  might 
wish  to  intervene  in  the  election  of  the  Roman  pontiff." 
Finally,  the  electors  swear  that  whoever  is  elected  will  carry 
out  the  "imimis  Petrimtm  of  pastor  of  the  universal  church" 
and  will  "affirm  and  defend  strenuously  the  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral rights  and  liberty  of  the  Holy  See."  Another  section  of 
the  constitution  says  that  the  new  pope  is  not  bound  by  any 
oaths  or  promises  made  prior  to  his  election. 

After  the  oath  is  taken,  everyone  not  connected  with  the 
conclave  is  ordered  out  with  the  Latin  words  Extra  armies, 
"Everybody  out!"  The  Sistine  Chapel  and  the  Domus 
Sanctae  Marthae  are  then  closed  to  unauthorized  persons  by 
the  camerlengo.  Outside  the  conclave,  the  camerlengo  is 
assisted  by  the  sostituto  of  the  Secretariat  of  State,  who 
directs  Vatican  personnel  to  protect  the  integrity  and  securi- 
ty of  the  conclave. 

After  everyone  else  leaves,  an  ecclesiastic  chosen  earlier 
by  the  College  of  Cardinals  gives  a  meditation  "concerning 
the  grave  duty  incumbent  on  them  and  thus  on  the  need  to 
act  with  right  intention  for  the  good  of  the  universal  church, 
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solimi  Deuni  prae  oculis  habentes"  ("having  only  God  before 
your  eyes").  When  he  finishes,  he  leaves  the  Sistine  Chapel 
w  ith  the  master  of  papal  liturgical  ceremony  so  that  only  the 
cardinal  electors  remain.  The  time  in  the  chapel  is  for  prayer 
and  voting  in  silence,  not  campaign  speeches.  Negotiations 
and  arguments  are  to  take  place  outside  the  chapel.  If  they 
wish,  the  cardinals  can  immediately  begin  the  election  pro- 
cess and  hold  one  ballot  on  the  afternoon  of  the  first  day.  If 
no  one  receives  the  required  two-thirds  vote  in  the  balloting 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  first  day,  the  cardinals  meet  again  the 
next  morning. 

How  does  the  balloting  take  place? 

The  regulations  for  balloting  are  very  detailed  to  eliminate 
any  suspicion  of  electoral  fraud — no  hanging  chads  here. 
Three  "scrutineers"  (vote  counters)  are  chosen  by  lot  from 
the  electors,  with  the  least  senior  cardinal  deacon  drawing 
the  names.  He  draws  three  additional  names  of  cardinals 
(called  infirmarii)  who  will  collect  the  ballots  of  any  cardi- 
nals in  the  conclave  who  are  too  sick  to  come  to  the  Sistine 
Chapel.  A  final  three  names  are  drawn  by  lot  to  act  as  revis- 
ers, who  review  the  work  done  by  the  scrutineers.  Each 
morning  and  afternoon,  new  scrutineers,  infirmarii  and 
revisers  are  chosen  by  lot. 

The  electors  use  rectangular  cards  as  ballots  with  "Eligo  in 
summum  pontificem"  ("I  elect  as  supreme  pontiff')  printed  at 
the  top.  When  folded  down  the  middle,  the  ballot  is  only  one 
inch  wide.  Each  cardinal  in  secret  prints  or  writes  the  name 
of  his  choice  on  the  ballot  in  a  way  that  disguises  his  hand- 
writing. One  at  a  time,  in  order  of  precedence,  the  cardinals 
approach  the  altar  with  their  folded  ballot  held  up  so  that  it 
can  be  seen.  On  the  altar  there  is  a  receptacle  (traditionally  a 
large  chalice)  covered  by  a  small  plate  (paten).  After  kneeling 
in  prayer  for  a  short  time,  the  cardinal  rises  and  swears,  "I  call 
as  my  witness  Christ  the  Lord  who  will  be  my  judge,  that  my 
vote  is  given  to  the  one  who  before  God  I  think  should  be 
elected."  He  then  places  the  ballot  on  the  plate.  Finally  he 
picks  up  the  plate  and  uses  it  to  drop  the  ballot  into  the  recep- 
tacle. The  use  of  the  plate  makes  it  difficult  for  a  cardinal  to 
drop  two  ballots  into  the  chalice. 

The  first  scrutineer  uses  the  plate  as  a  cover  when  shak- 
ing the  receptacle  to  mix  the  ballots.  The  last  scrutineer 
counts  the  ballots  before  they  are  unfolded.  If  the  number  of 
ballots  does  not  correspond  to  the  number  of  electors,  the 
ballots  are  burned  without  being  counted  and  another  vote  is 
immediately  taken.  If  the  number  of  ballots  does  match  the 
number  of  electors,  the  scrutineers,  who  are  sitting  at  a  table 
in  front  of  the  altar,  begin  counting  the  votes. 

The  first  scrutineer  unfolds  the  ballot,  notes  the  name  on 
a  piece  of  paper  and  passes  the  ballot  to  the  second  scrutineer. 
He  notes  the  name  and  passes  the  ballot  to  the  third  scruti- 
neer, who  reads  it  aloud  for  all  the  cardinals  to  hear.  If  there 


are  two  names  on  a  single  ballot,  the  ballot  is  not  counted. 
The  last  scrutineer  pierces  each  ballot  with  a  threaded  needle 
through  the  word  Eligo  and  places  it  on  the  thread.  After  all 
the  ballots  have  been  read,  the  ends  of  the  thread  are  tied 
together,  and  the  ballots  thus  joined  are  placed  in  an  empty 
receptacle.  The  scrutineers  then  add  up  the  totals  for  each 
candidate.  Finally,  the  three  revisers  check  both  the  ballots 
and  the  notes  of  the  scrutineers  to  make  sure  that  they  per- 
formed their  task  faithfully  and  exactly. 

To  be  elected,  two-thirds  of  the  votes  are  required,  cal- 
culated on  the  basis  of  the  total  number  of  electors  present. 
Should  it  be  impossible  to  divide  the  number  of  cardinals 
present  into  three  equal  parts,  for  the  validity  of  the  election 
one  additional  vote  is  required.  Thus  if  all  the  current  1 1 7 
cardinal  electors  were  present,  78  votes  would  be  required 
to  elect  a  new  pope. 

The  ballots  and  notes  (including  those  made  by  any  car- 
dinal) are  then  burned  unless  another  vote  is  to  take  place 
immediately.  The  ballots  are  burned  by  the  scrutineers  with 
the  assistance  of  the  secretary  of  the  conclave  and  the  mas- 


Members  of  the  College  of  Cardinals  meet  at  the  Vatican  on  April  4  to 
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ter  of  ceremonies,  who  adds  special  chemicals  to  make  the 
smoke  white  or  black.  Since  1903,  white  smoke  has  signaled 
the  election  of  a  pope;  black  smoke  signals  an  inconclusive 
vote.  The  only  written  record  of  the  voting  permitted  is  a 
document  prepared  by  die  camerlengo  and  approved  by  the 
three  cardinal  assistants,  which  is  prepared  at  die  end  of  the 
election  and  gives  the  results  of  each  session.  This  docu- 
ment is  given  to  the  new  pope  and  then  placed  in  the 
archives  in  a  sealed  envelope  that  may  be  opened  by  no  one 
unless  the  pope  gives  permission. 

How  long  can  the  conclave  last? 

The  conclave  lasts  until  a  new  pope  is  elected.  The  last  con- 
clave to  go  more  than  five  days  was  in  1831:  it  lasted  54 
days.  In  the  13th  century  the  papacy  was  vacant  for  a  year- 
and-a-half  before  the  election  of  Innocent  IV  and  for  three- 
and-a-half  years  before  the  installation  of  Gregory  X.  Since 
then  29  conclaves  have  lasted  a  mondi  or  more.  Often  wars 
or  civil  disturbances  in  Rome  caused  these  lengthy  inter- 
regnums. Sometimes  delays  were  caused  by  the  cardinals 
themselves,  who  enjoyed  the  power  and  financial  rewards  of 
running  the  papacy  without  a  pope.  These  abuses  led  to 
rules  governing  an  interregnum  and  requiring  the  speedy 
calling  of  a  conclave. 


Past  Elections 

Recent  history  shows  that  choosing  a  new  pope  takes  one  to  three  days 
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Vhat  happens  after  the  first  day? 

If  no  one  receives  the  required  two-thirds  of  the  votes  in  the 
balloting  on  the  afternoon  of  the  first  day,  the  cardinals  meet 
and  vote  again  the  next  morning.  If  they  are  again  unsuccess- 
ful, they  immediately  vote  again.  From  then  on,  there  can  be 
two  votes  in  the  morning  and  two  in  the  afternoon.  Each 
ning  and  afternoon,  new  scrutineers,  infirmarii  and  revis- 
ire  chosen  by  lot.  If  a  second  vote  takes  place,  the  materi- 


als from  two  votes  are  burned  at  the  same  time.  Thus  twice  a 
day  there  will  be  black  smoke  from  the  stove  until  a  pope  is 
elected. 

If  after  three  days  the  cardinals  have  still  not  elected  any- 
one, the  voting  sessions  can  be  suspended  for  one  day  for 
prayer  and  discussion  among  the  electors.  During  this  inter- 
mission, a  brief  spiritual  exhortation  is  given  by  the  senior 
cardinal  deacon.  Then  another  seven  votes  take  place,  fol- 
lowed by  a  suspension  and  an  exhortation  by  the  senior  car- 
dinal priest.  Another  seven  votes  take  place,  followed  by  a 
suspension  and  an  exhortation  by  the  senior  cardinal  bishop. 
Voting  is  then  resumed  for  another  seven  ballots. 

If  no  candidate  receives  a  two-thirds  vote  after  all  this  bal- 
loting, die  camerlengo  invites  the  electors  to  express  an  opin- 
ion about  the  manner  of  proceeding.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the 
dramatic  changes  occur,  introduced  by  John  Paul  II,  that 
allow  an  absolute  majority  (more  than  half)  of  the  electors  to 
waive  the  requirement  of  a  two-thirds  majority  vote.  Thus  an 
absolute  majority  of  the  electors  can  decide  to  elect  the  pope 
by  an  absolute  majority.  They  can  also  decide  to  force  a 
choice  between  the  two  candidates  who  in  the  preceding  bal- 
lot received  the  greatest  number  of  votes.  In  this  second  case 
also  only  an  absolute  majority  is  required. 

As  a  consequence,  if  an  absolute  majority  of  the  electors 
favored  a  candidate  in  the  first 
ballot  of  die  first  day  of  the  con- 
clave, in  theory  they  could  hold 
firm  for  about  12  days  through 
about  30  votes  until  they  could 
change  the  rules  and  elect  their 
candidate.  In  the  past,  the  two- 
thirds  requirement  was  an  incen- 
tive for  the  electors  to  compro- 
mise or  move  to  another  candi- 
date. Now  a  majority  does  not 
have  to  compromise.  It  can  hold 
tight,  while  the  minority  is 
pressed  to  give  in,  since  everyone 
knows  that  eventually  the  major- 
ity will  prevail.  In  such  a  case,  the 
minority  would  undoubtedly  give 
in  rather  than  scandalize  the 
faithful  and  upset  the  man  who 
inevitably  would  become  pope  by  prolonging  the  conclave. 

John  Paul  II  did  not  explain  in  Universi  Dominici  Gregis 
why  he  made  this  change.  Perhaps  he  feared  a  long  con- 
clave. By  also  giving  the  cardinals  more  comfortable  quar- 
ters, he  reduced  the  discomfort  factor  that  discouraged 
long  conclaves.  Allowing  the  cardinals  to  elect  a  pope  with 
an  absolute  majority  reduces  the  likelihood  of  a  conclave 
going  on  for  months.  On  the  other  hand,  allowing  an 
absolute  majority  to  elect  a  pope  after  about  12  days 
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increases  the  likelihood  of  a  conclave  lasting  that  long. 
Who  can  be  elected? 

In  theory,  any  man  can  be  elected  who  is  willing  to  be  bap- 
tized and  ordained  a  priest  and  bishop,  l  ie  does  not  have  to 
be  at  the  conclave.  The  last  noncardinal  elected  was  Urban 
VI  (1378).  The  last  cardinal  to  be  elected  pope  who  was  a 
priest  but  not  a  bishop  was  Gregory  XVI  (1831).  Callistus 
III  (xAffonso  Borgia,  1455)  was  the  last  person  to  be  elected 
who  was  not  a  priest.  Most  likely  a  cardinal  elector  will  be 
elected,  all  of  whom  today  are  bishops. 

Who  might  be  elected? 

The  next  pope  will  probably  be  a  cardinal  between  62  and  72 
years  of  age  who  speaks  Italian  and  English  and  reflects  John 
Paul's  positions  (liberal  on  social  justice  and  peace,  traditional 
in  church  teaching  and  practice,  and  ecumenical  but  convinced 
die  church  has  die  trudi)  but  has  a  very  different  personality 
and  is  a  supporter  of  less  centralization  in  die  church  and  there- 
fore probably  not  a  curial  cardinal. 

Age.  The  average  age  of  popes  elected  during  die  20th  cen- 
tury was  65 — John  XXIII  was  the  oldest  at  76;  John  Paul  II  was 
58.  The  average  age  of  the  current  cardinals  is  71.7.  Some 
argue  that  the  cardinals  will  elect  an  elderly  cardinal  because 
they  will  not  want  another  long  papacy.  On  the  odier  hand,  do 
they  want  to  elect  an  elderly  cardinal  who  will  probably  soon 
become  sick  and  weak  like  John  Paul?  Unlikely. 

Languages.  John  Paul  has  shown  how  important  it  is  for  the 
pope  to  be  multilingual.  Italian  is  important  because  it  is  die 
language  of  the  people  of  Rome,  for  whom  the  pope  is  die 
diocesan  bishop.  It  is  also  the 
working  language  of  the  Vatican 
Curia.  English  is  important 
because  it  is  almost  everyone's 
first  or  second  language.  Spanish 
is  valuable  because  it  is  the  lan- 
guage of  so  many  Catholics. 
Languages  are  also  important 
because  the  cardinals  will  want  to 
be  able  to  converse  with  the  pope 
using  a  language  in  which  they  are 
comfortable. 

Positions.  John  Paul  appointed 
all  but  three  of  the  current  cardi- 
nals under  the  age  of  80  who  will 
elect  his  successor.  As  a  result,  the 
next  pope  will  not  reject  his  lega  - 
cy. There  will  be  more  continuity 
than  change  in  church  doctrine 
and  policy.  I  do  not  support  the 
"pendulum"  theory  when  it 
comes  to  doctrine,  but  it  may  be 


true  on  personality  and  governance  style  (see  below). 

Personality.  There  is  no  one  with  a  personality  like  John 
Paul's  in  the  College  of  Cardinals,  widi  a  background  as  a 
Polish  actor,  intellectual  and  teacher,  who  grew  up  under 
Nazism  and  Communism. 

Less  Centralization.  When  the  cardinals  gather  in  conclave, 
they  will  praise  John  Paul  uol  happj  memory,"  hut  there  may 
be  a  backlash  against  die  Roman  Curia,  whose  power  has 
grown  during  tliis  papacy.  Even  the  most  conservative  cardinal 
wants  to  run  his  diocese  the  way  he  thinks  best  widiout  inter- 
ference from  Rome.  The  cardinals  may  therefore  look  for 
someone  who  would  support  more  decentralization  of  deci- 
sion-making in  the  church — more  power  to  bishops  and  bish- 
ops' conferences. 

Not  a  Curia!  Cardinal.  Seventy-six  percent  of  die  cardinals 
are  diocesan  bishops  who  are  running  local  churches.  They 
want  someone  who  knows  what  it  is  like  to  be  a  local  bishop, 
not  simply  a  Vatican  bureaucrat.  Many  cardinals  working  in  the 
Curia  had  diocesan  experience  before  they  came  to  Rome,  and 
some  Vitican  officials  left  the  Curia  and  became  cardinals  as 
archbishops  of  local  churches.  These  cardinals  with  both  expe- 
riences have  an  advantage.  Of  the  popes  elected  during  the 
20di  century,  only  Pius  XII  had  no  diocesan  experience,  and 
only  diree  (Pius  X,  John  Paul  I  and  John  Paul  II)  had  never 
worked  in  die  Vatican.  The  remaining  five  had  worked  in  the 
Curia  but  were  leaders  ot  archdioceses  when  elected  pope. 

What  are  the  chances  of  an  American  being  elected? 

Almost  zero.  First,  Americans  are  not  great  linguists, 
although  a  number  of  the  U.S.  cardinals  are  fluent  in 
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Spanish.  Second,  and  most  important,  the  cardinals  would 
worry  about  how  the  election  of  an  American  would  be 
perceived  around  the  world,  especially  in  the  third  world 
and  Muslim  nations.  Many  in  the  third  world  would  sus- 
pect that  the  C.I.A.  fixed  the  election  or  that  Wall  Street 
bought  it.  Muslims  would  fear  that  an  American  pope  was 
going  to  be  a  chaplain  for  the  White  House.  Finally, 
through  the  centuries  the  church  has  tried  to  keep  the 
papacy  out  of  the  hands  of  the  reigning  superpower, 
whether  that  was  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  France  or 
Spain.  When  France  captured  the  papacy,  it  moved  it  to 
Avignon  in  1309,  where  it  stayed  until  1377. 

What  issues  will  be  discussed  in  the  conclave? 

Tip  O'Neil  was  correct:  "All  politics  is  local,"  even  in  the 
Catholic  Church.  The  cardinals  from  the  third  world  have 
people  who  are  starving  and  suffering  from  the  negative 
impact  of  globalization  on  the  economy.  They  will  want  a 
pope  who  will  speak  out  for  social  justice  and  forgiveness 
of  third  world  debt  and  be  willing  to  stand  up  to  the 
American  superpower.  Cardinals  from  Africa  and  Asia  are 
confronting  growing  Islamic  fundamentalism.  They  will 
want  a  pope  who  understands  Islam  and  will  not  use 
inflammatory  words  like  "crusade,"  as  did  President 
George  W.  Bush.  They  want  a  pope  who,  like  John  Paul, 
will  support  dialogue  with  Muslims  but  at  the  same  time 
stand  up  for  the  rights  of  Catholics. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  Latin  America  there  are  few 
Muslims.  The  concern  there  is  the  evangelicals  and 
Pentecostals,  who  are  "stealing  their  sheep."  In  North 
America-  and  Europe,  the  cardinals  will  want  a  pope  who 
supports  ecumenical  dialogue  with  Protestants  and  Jews. 
Given  the  growing  alienation  of  educated  women,  they 
would  also  want  someone  who  projects  an  understanding 
of  women's  concerns.  The  last  thing  they  would  want,  for 
example,  is  a  pope  who  would  decide  to  get  rid  of  altar 
girls.  The  American  cardinals  would  also  want  someone 
who  understands  and  supports  what  they  are  doing  to  deal 
with  the  crisis  of  sexual  abuse  by  the  clergy. 

One  issue  that  may  unite  them  is  a  desire  for  less  curial 
interference  in  local  church  affairs.  After  all,  76  percent  of  the 
cardinals  do  not  work  in  the  Vatican  Curia,  but  govern  local 
dioceses,  where  they  (whether  conservative  or  liberal)  do  not 
like  bureaucrats  in  Rome  telling  them  what  to  do. 

What  happens  after  the  election? 

The  cardinal  dean  asks  the  man,  "Do  you  accept  your 
canonical  election  as  supreme  pontiff?"  Rarely  does  anyone 
say  no.  When  offered  the  papacy  at  the  conclave  in  Viterbo 
127 1,  St.  Philip  Benizi  fled  and  hid  until  another  candi- 
e  was  chosen.  Likewise  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  one  of  the 
/  cardinals  to  be  canonized,  turned  down  the  papacy. 


When  Cardinal  Giovanni  Colombo,  the  76-year-old  arch- 
bishop of  Milan,  began  receiving  votes  during  the  conclave 
in  October  1978,  he  made  it  clear  that  he  would  refuse  the 
papacy  if  elected.  If  the  man  says  yes,  then  he  becomes  pope 
immediately  if  he  is  already  a  bishop.  The  rest  is  simply  cer- 
emony. If  he  is  not  already  a  bishop,  he  is  to  be  ordained  one 
immediately  by  the  cardinal  dean  and  becomes  pope  as  soon 
as  this  has  been  done.  The  dean  in  ancient  times  was  the 
bishop  of  Ostia,  a  nearby  town. 

The  newly  elected  pope  is  then  asked  by  what  name  he 
wants  to  be  known.  The  first  pope  to  change  his  name  was 
John  II  in '53 3.  His  given  name,  Mercury,  was  considered 
inappropriate,  since  it  was  the  name  of  a  pagan  god. 
Another  pope  in  983  took  the  name  John  XTV  because  his 
given  name  was  Peter.  Reverence  for  the  first  pope  preclud- 
ed his  becoming  Peter  II.  At  the  end  of  the  first  millennium 
a  couple  of  non-Italian  popes  changed  their  names  to  ones 
that  the  Romans  could  more  easily  pronounce.  The  custom 
of  changing  one's  name  became  common  around  the  year 
1009.  The  last  pope  to  keep  his  own  name  was  Marcellus  II, 
elected  in  1555. 

The  cardinals  then  approach  the  new  pope  and  make  an 
act  of  homage  and  obedience.  A  prayer  of  thanksgiving  is 
then  said,  and  the  senior  cardinal  deacon  informs  the  peo- 
ple in  St.  Peter's  Square  that  the  election  has  taken  place  and 
announces  the  name  of  the  new  pope.  The  pope  then  may 
speak  to  the  crowd  and  grant  his  first  solemn  blessing  "urbi 
et  orbi, "  to  the  city  and  the  world.  John  Paul  I  and  John  Paul 
II  prolonged  the  conclave  until  the  following  morning  so 
that  they  could  meet  and  dine  with  the  cardinals. 

John  Paul  II  had  audiences  for  diplomats  and  the  press 
in  the  week  after  his  election.  The  inauguration  Mass  took 
place  on  Oct.  22,  six  days  after  the  election  (in  the  past  this 
would  have  involved  crowning  the  pope  with  the  papal 
tiara,  but  since  John  Paul  I,  it  involves  the  receiving  of  the 
pallium).  Later  still  he  took  possession  of  his  cathedral,  St. 
John  Lateran .  0 
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The  Theologian 

BY  AVERY  DULLES 


As  bishop  and  later  as  pope,  John  Paul  LT  did 
not  have  the  freedom  to  propose  purely  personal 
theological  positions  in  his  official  documents. 
When  acting  as  a  pastoral  teacher  he  sought  rather 
to  defend  and  proclaim  the  doctrine  of  the  faith.  But  since 
doctrine  always  has  to  be  expressed,  justified  and  interpreted 
in  a  theologically  colored  language,  official  teaching  and  the- 
ology always  interpenetrate.  Even  in  their  proclamation  of  the 
Christian  message,  popes  and  bishops  have  regularly  relied 
upon  theological  advisers  or  upon  their  personal  competence 
in  theology.  Karol  Wojtyla  was  outstanding  among  the  popes 
of  modern  times  for  his  reliance  on  his  own  competence  and 
insights.  Even  in  his  official  documents  one  can  usually  hear 
the  voice  of  Wojtyla,  their  author. 

Among  the  personal  gifts  that  Wojtyla  brought  to  his 
office  one  must  reckon  his  exceptional  qualifications  in  phi- 
losophy and  theology.  He  completed  a  doctoral  degree  in  the- 
ology at  the  Angelicum  in  Rome  in  1946,  followed  by  a  doc- 
torate in  ethics  at  the  Jagiellonian  University  in  Krakow  in 
1954.  He  began  to  teach  social  ethics  in  the  faculty  of  philos- 
ophy at  the  Catholic  University  of  Lublin  in  1953,  and  con- 
tinued to  do  so,  as  time  permitted,  even  after  his  appointment 
as  bishop  in  1958.  In  1978,  as  cardinal,  he  received  the  title  of 
"honorary  professor,"  a  position  he  retained  for  life. 

Trained  as  he  was  in  both  theology  and  philosophy, 
Wojtyla  was  sensitive  to  the  dual  claims  of  faith  and  reason. 
The  light  of  faith,  he  maintained,  could  bring  reason  to  its 
highest  fulfillment  and  sustain  it  in  its  quest  for  wisdom. 
Conversely,  faith  was  dependent  on  reason  to  give  intelligibil- 
ity to  the  word  of  God,  received  through  revelation. 

The  distinctive  traits  of  Wojtyla's  theology  may  be 
ascribed  to  three  sets  of  influences.  As  a  child  and  young 
man  he  was  nurtured  by  the  strongly  Catholic  piety  of 
southern  Poland;  he  steeped  himself  in  prayer  and  savored 
the  high  spirituality  of  St.  John  of  the  Cross.  As  a  gradu- 
ate student  of  theology  in  Rome  he  espoused  the  meta- 
physical realism  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  Later,  as  a  doc- 
toral student  in  philosophy,  he  came  to  appreciate  person- 
alist  phenomenology.  This  threefold  derivation  has  made 
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John  Paul  IPs  theology  mystical,  ontological  and  dialogical 
or,  to  put  the  same  ideas  in  different  terms,  devotional, 
metaphysical  and  phenomenological.  Linking  all  these 
dimensions  together  is  a  pervasive  personalism. 

In  February  1968  the  recendy  appointed  Cardinal  Karol 
Wojtyla,  wrote  to  Henri  de  Lubac,  S.J.: 

I  devote  my  very  rare  free  moments  to  a  work  that  is 
close  to  my  heart  and  devoted  to  the  metaphysical 
sense  and  mystery  of  the  PERSON.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  debate  today  is  being  played  on  that  level. 
The  evil  of  our  times  consists  in  the  first  place  in  a 
kind  of  degradation,  indeed  in  a  pulverization,  of  the 
fundamental  uniqueness  of  each  human  person.  This 
evil  is  even  much  more  of  the  metaphysical  order 
than  of  the  moral  order.  To  this  disintegration, 
planned  at  times  by  atheistic  ideologies,  we  must 
oppose,  rather  than  sterile  polemics,  a  kind  of  "reca- 
pitulation" of  the  inviolable  mystery  of  the  person, 
[see  Henri  de  Lubac,  At  the  Service  of  the  Church  (San 
Francisco:  Ignatius,  1993),  171-72.] 

Wojtyla  s  personalism,  matured  by  his  familiarity  with  the 
Thomism  of  the  Lublin  school  and  the  writings  of  Max 
Scheler  (1874-1928),  the  German  phenomenologist,  was  con- 
finned  by  his  encounters  with  Marxism.  In  post- World  War  II 
Poland,  the  church,  he  found,  was  the  chief  defender  of  the 
dignity  and  rights  of  persons  in  opposition  to  totalitarian 
oppression.  As  a  philosopher,  Wojtyla  taught  that  human  per- 
sons stand  above  the  rest  of  the  visible  world  by  virtue  of  their 
capacity  to  make  responsible  decisions — a  task  that  required 
them  to  envisage  the  true  and  the  good.  As  a  theologian  he 
knew  that  our  human  dignity  comes  from  our  creation  in  the 
image  and  likeness  of  God.  We  are  called  to  yet  closer  union 
with  the  divine,  thanks  to  the  Incarnation,  whereby  the  Son  of 
God  became  our  brother,  paid  the  price  for  our  redemption 
and  sent  his  Spirit  into  our  hearts. 

In  his  days  as  a  student  priest  Wojtyla  developed  close  pas- 
toral relations  with  young  married  couples.  In  informal  con- 
versations with  them  he  developed  a  very  positive  assessment 
of  the  body  and  of  human  sexuality.  The  human  person,  he 
asserted,  was  not  created  to  be  solitary  but  to  live  in  commu- 
nion with  others.  By  God's  design,  male  and  female  are  com- 
plementary. This  complementarity  comes  to  its  fullest  expres- 
sion in  the  marital  act,  which  is  intrinsically  ordered  toward 
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procreation — an  activity  whereby  human  beings  are  privileged 
to  participate  in  the  creative  action  of  God.  The  total  self-giv- 
ing of  the  partners  demands  openness  to  the  generation  of 
new  life.  In  his  first  book,  Love  and  Responsibility  (1960;  English 
translation  1981),  Bishop  Wojtyla  strongly  supported  the  tra- 
ditional Catholic  teaching  on  the  objective  immorality  of  con- 
traception— a  position  he  would  reaffirm  as  a  cardinal  and  a 
member  of  Pope  Paul  VPs  "birth  control"  commission. 

as  a  young  bishop.  Wojtyla  attended  all  four  sessions  of  the 
Second  Vatican  Council  (1962-65).  The  event  deeply  marked 
the  rest  of  his  career.  He  formed  friendships  with  prominent 
theologians,  including  the  Dominican  Yves  Congar  (1904- 
95)  and  the  Jesuit  Henri  de  Lubac  (1896- 
1991),  both  of  whom  he  would  later  raise  to 
the  cardinalate.  The  two  documents  that 
most  engaged  his  attention  were  the  1965 
"Declaration  on  Religious  Freedom"  and 
the  1965  "Pastoral  Constitution  on  the 
Church  in  the  Modern  World."  While 
esteeming  these  documents  for  their  asser- 
tion of  human  freedom  and  self-determina- 
tion, he  defended  them  against  false  inter- 
pretations. Freedom,  he  insisted,  is  not  an 
end  in  itself;  it  is  given  to  us  in  order  that  we 
may  personally  embrace  the  truth  and  live 
by  it.  The  truth  is  objective  and  transcen- 
dent; it  demands  our  reverent  submission. 
When  freedom  becomes  arbitrary  and  self- 
willed,  it  destroys  itself. 

Shortly  after  Vatican  II,  Cardinal 
Wojtyla  held  a  synod  for  his  archdiocese  of 
Krakow  for  the  sake  of  implementing  the 
council.  His  Sources  of  Renewal,  composed  as 
a  guide  for  this  synod,  displays  his  mastery 
of  the  conciliar  texts,  his  perfect  fidelity  to 
their  teaching  and  his  personalist  interpre- 
tation of  the  council  as  an  event.  Vatican  II, 
he  held,  marked  a  dramatic  advance  in  the 
self-consciousness  of  the  church,  corre- 
sponding to  a  fresh  moment  in  human  his- 
tory. The  church,  seen  as  a  believing  subject 
rather  than  simply  as  an  object  of  faith,  has 
accepted  fuller  responsibility  for  the  faith  it 
professes.  At  the  council,  the  church  recog- 
nized itself  as  "the  social  subject  of  respon- 
sibility for  divine  truth"  (see  John  Paul  IPs 
first  encyclical,  issued  in  1979,  Rede?nptor 
Hoj/iinis,  No.  19). 

In  Sources  of  Renewal  and  subsequent 
writings,  John  Paul  II  showed  a  marked 
predilection  for  the  idea  of  the  church  as  a 


spiritual  communion  of  persons,  modeled  on  the  divine 
Trinity  as  a  coniniunio  personarwn.  The  church  exists  in  order 
to  make  its  members  holy — that  is  to  say,  sharers  in  the  divine 
trinitarian  life.  While  the  whole  church  is  a  great  family  of 
persons  bound  together  by  the  love  of  God,  each  Christian 
household  is  called  to  be  a  church  in  miniature,  an  ecclesia 
dowestica.  Like  the  church  itself,  the  family  is  a  communion  of 
persons.  It  should  be  an  efficacious  and  fruitful  sign  mirror- 
ing the  loving  union  between  Christ  and  the  church. 

In  his  theology  of  office  in  the  church,  John  Paul  II  main- 
tained his  personalist  perspective.  The  sacramental  and  insti- 
tutional elements  in  the  church,  he  insisted,  exist  for  the  sake 
of  fostering  personal  holiness  in  the  whole  people  of  God. 
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Popes  and  bishops,  as  hierarchical  leaders,  stand  at  the  meet- 
ing point  between  Christ  and  other  members  of  the  church. 
Through  their  faith  and  prayer  they  must  be  personally 
responsive  to  the  mysterious  presence  of  Christ  through  the 
Holy  Spirit.  The  entire  body  of  bishops,  moreover,  is  bound 
together  in  a  communion  of  grace  and  love,  technically 
expressed  in  the  doctrine  of  collegiality.  The  "hierarchical 
communion"  of  the  pastors  gives  expression  to  the  commu- 
nion of  their  churches.  Collegiality,  most  perfectly  expressed 
in  ecumenical  councils,  receives  true  though  limited  expres- 
sion in  synods  of  bishops  and  episcopal  conferences. 

Episcopal  collegiality  and  papal  primacy,  in  Wojtyla's 
vision,  were  two  sides  of  the  same  coin.  Collegiality  itself 
requires  a  primatial  office  charged  with  special  responsibility 
for  maintaining  unity  among  the  bishops.  The  bishops 
should  not  be  isolated  from  their  head,  nor  the  head  from  the 
bishops.  Convinced  of  this  reciprocity,  John  Paul  II  made 
extraordinary  efforts  to  keep  in  close  contact  with  the  bishops 
of  every  nation.  In  teaching  he  refrained  from  invoking  his 
personal  infallibility  in  ex  cathedra  pronouncements.  He  pre- 
ferred to  use  his  office  as  supreme  pastor  to  declare  what  was 
already  taught  by  the  bishops.  On  several  occasions  John  Paul 
II  proclaimed  doctrines  that  should  be  firmly  believed  by  all 
the  faithful  by  reason  of  the  constant  and  universal  consensus 
of  the  bishops,  grounded  in  Scripture  and  tradition. 

While  recognizing  that  perfect  communion  requires  the 
fullness  of  the  means  of  grace  available  only  in  the  Catholic 
Church,  John  Paul  II  insisted  that  the  communion  of  grace 
extends  beyond  the  visible  borders  of  Roman  Catholicism. 
Orthodox  and  Protestant  Christians,  thanks  to  their  faith, 
sacraments  and  ministry,  are  in  various  degrees  of  commu- 
nion with  Catholics.  According  to  the  will  of  Christ,  all 
believers  should  be  conjoined  in  a  single  visible  church.  The 
aim  of  the  ecumenical  movement,  according  to  John  Paul  II, 
was  to  pass  from  incomplete  to  full  communion  among  sep- 
arated Christians.  Respectful  dialogue  is  a  privileged  means  of 
bringing  this  about. 

as  a  personalist,  John  Paul  II  had  great  confidence  in  dialogue 
and  sought  to  promote  it  not  only  among  Christians  but  with 
non-Christians  as  well.  Conscious  of  the  dignity  of  every 
human  person  and  of  the  workings  of  grace  among  all  peoples, 
he  called  attention  to  what  Vatican  II,  following  the  early 
Fathers,  called  "seeds  of  the  Word"  and  "rays  of  divine  truth" 
in  the  various  religions  and  philosophies  of  humankind. 
Dialogue  seeks  to  identify  these  seeds  and  bring  them  to 
maturity  so  that  they  may  bear  fruit. 

Seeking  a  productive  dialogue  with  scientists,  John  Paul  II 
sponsored  interdisciplinary  colloquia  with  cosmologists  about 
the  origin  of  the  universe.  He  was  convinced  that  the  ancient 
quarrels  between  science  and  religion  rested  on  unfortunate 
c<  *r  fusions.  Just  as  scientists  had  sometimes  intruded  into  the 


sphere  of  theology,  so  churchmen  had  occasionally  trespassed 
on  the  territory  of  science.  Each  discipline,  he  contended, 
should  remain  within  its  own  sphere  of  competence  and 
respect  the  relative  autonomy  of  other  disciplines.  From  the 
beginning  of  his  pontificate,  Wojtyla  defended  the  Polish 
astronomer  Copernicus  (1473-1543)  and  took  steps  to  retract 
Pope  Paul  Vs  condemnation  of  Galileo  in  1616.  In  dialogue 
with  anthropologists,  he  expressed  his  readiness  to  accept  the 
evolution  of  the  human  body,  provided  that  the  process  was 
not  understood  in  atheistic  or  materialistic  terms. 

As  a  theologian  of  dialogue,  John  Paul  II  drew  on  the  per- 
sonalism  of  Jewish  philosophers  such  as  Martin  Buber  and 
Emmanuel  Levinas.  Like  them  he  taught  that  sincere  dialogue 
demands  candor  in  manifesting  one's  own  positions.  Dialogue 
therefore  appeared  to  Wojtyla  as  fully  compatible  with  the 
church's  mission  to  evangelize  all  peoples.  In  dialogue,  he 
noted,  we  give  witness  to  our  own  convictions  while  listening 
respectfully  to  the  testimony  of  others.  To  bear  witness  to 
Jesus  Christ  is  an  essential  task  and  privilege  of  the  church  and 
of  all  its  members.  The  Gospel,  according  to  John  Paul  II, 
should  be  proclaimed  to  all  peoples,  because  all  have  a  right  to 
hear  the  message  of  divine  love  and  redemption  that  has  been 
entrusted  to  the  church.  Our  times  call  for  a  "new  evangeliza- 
tion" that  expresses  the  Gospel  in  new  language  and  makes 
full  use  of  die  new  media  of  communication. 

Evangelization,  in  the  perspectives  of  John  Paul  II,  was 
always  closely  linked  with  social  teaching.  In  his  social  doc- 
trine, he  built  on  human  dignity  and  freedom  as  basic  presup- 
positions. He  was  not  content  to  propound  a  negative  ethics 
based  on  divine  prohibitions.  Our  obligations  toward  others, 
he  believed,  are  positively  grounded  in  die  inherent  dignity  of 
every  human  person.  From  earlier  popes,  and  especially  John 
XXHI,  Wojtyla  took  over  the  concept  of  the  church  as  a  cham- 
pion of  human  rights. 

The  right  to  life,  in  Wojtyla's  view,  was  fundamental 
because  life  is  the  primary  good,  presupposed  by  all  others. 
Above  and  beyond  biological  life,  people  have  the  right  to  a 
truly  human  existence.  On  various  occasions  John  Paul  II  set 
forth  rather  comprehensive  lists  of  human  rights,  such  as  those 
to  food,  shelter,  clothing,  education,  religious  freedom, 
employment  and  political  participation.  He  also  championed 
the  rights  of  nations,  families,  women,  workers  and  oppressed 
minorities.  These  rights,  while  deeply  inscribed  in  the  nature 
of  reality,  are  enhanced  by  the  biblical  message  of  creation  and 
redemption.  The  inviolability  of  human  rights,  for  Wojtyla, 
demanded  that  they  be  grounded  in  the  transcendent,  that  is 
to  say,  in  God. 

In  espousing  the  sacredness  of  human  life,  John  Paul  II 
emphatically  repudiated  evils  such  as  abortion  and  euthanasia. 
Wthout  going  to  the  extreme  of  pacifism,  he  showed  a  con- 
sistent aversion  to  war  and  a  reluctance  to  approve  of  capital 
punishment. 
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Perhaps  because  of  his  own  experience  doing  forced 
labor  during  die  Nazi  occupation  of  Poland,  Wojtyla  spoke 
with  special  feeling  about  the  rights  of  labor.  As  a  personal- 
ist  he  protested  against  the  instrumentalization  of  work, 
whether  by  the  state  or  by  a  capitalist  class.  According  to  his 
theology,  wrork  should  be  perfective  ot  laborers  themselves, 
even  when  it  is  burdensome.  The  difficulty  of  toil  can  itself 
be  redemptive,  especially  when  united  to  the  sufferings  of 
Jesus  on  the  Cross. 

Although  he  criticized  the  extremes  of  laissez-faire  capi- 
talism, John  Paul  II  never  espoused  socialism.  From  his 
experience  under  a  Marxist  regime  in  Poland,  he  saw  at  first 
hand  the  inefficiency  and  corruption  of  the  planned  econo- 
my. As  a  personalist,  he  believed  that  entrepreneurs  should 
be  free  and  creative.  In  his  encyclicals  he  spoke  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  free  market  economy  while  at  the  same  time 
pointing  out  the  necessity  for  government  intervention  to 
prevent  economic  injustices. 

The  theme  of  culture  was  dear  to  John  Paul  II  as  a  poet, 
dramatist  and  actor.  Poland,  he  believed,  preserved  the  faith 
by  means  of  its  culture,  which  remained  authentically 
Christian  and  Catholic  even  when  the  political  order  was  mil- 
itandy  atheistic.  Faith,  in  his  view,  had  a  natural  tendency  to 
become  incarnate  in  cultures  and  in  so  doing  to  purify  and 
elevate  cultures  themselves.  Conversely,  faith  tended  to  be 
weakened  when  culture  was  debased.  John  Paul  II  wrote  a 
stirring  "Letter  to  Artists,"  exhorting  artists  to  seek  out 
new  epiphanies  of  beauty,  "opening  the  human  soul  to  the 
sense  of  the  eternal."  Contemporary  culture  in  the  West, 
in  his  estimation,  showed  alarming  signs  of  becoming 
materialistic  and  hedonistic.  Cultures,  he  believed,  were 
always  in  need  of  being  evangelized. 

Wojtyla's  thought  unfolded  in  light  of  his  vision  of 
God's  personal  self-disclosure  through  his  action  in 
human  history.  Prior  to  the  coming  of  Christ,  God  mani- 
fested his  mercy  and  fidelity  by  his  dealings  with  Israel.  In 
the  life  and  ministry  of  Jesus,  God  presented  himself  as  the 
Son,  obedient  to  the  Father  in  carrying  out  his  redemptive 
mission.  And  after  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  God  revealed 
himself  even  more  fully  as  the  tripersonal  mystery  of  love. 
The  Spirit  bestowed  at  Pentecost,  in  Wojtyla's  view,  dis- 
closes the  inner  depth  of  the  divinity.  Human  beings  are 
thus  enabled  to  understand  themselves  and  their  destiny  in 
reference  to  the  triune  God. 

wojtyla's  christology  was  framed  in  universalist  perspec- 
tives. Christ  for  him  was  the  center  and  goal  of  all  histo- 
ry and  indeed  of  the  whole  cosmos.  No  individual  could 
attain  fulfillment  without  communion  with  Jesus  Christ, 
the  universal  redeemer.  With  this  conviction,  John  Paul 
II  opened  his  pontificate  with  the  bold  summons:  "Be  not 
afraid.  Open  wide  the  doors  for  Christ.  To  his  saving 


power  open  die  boundaries  of  states,  economic  and  political 
systems,  the  vast  fields  of  culture,  civilization,  and  develop- 
ment." It  is  fear,  he  believed,  that  drives  individuals,  parties 
and  nations  to  set  up  barriers  to  the  truth,  goodness  and 
beauty  of  God,  shining  forth  on  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Wojty  la  had  a  deep  Marian  piety  based  in  part  on  his  early 
study  of  St.  Louis  Grignion  de  Montfort.  In  his  1987  encycli- 
cal on  Mary  he  extolled  her  as  the  fairest  daughter  of  the 
Fadier,  the  Mother  of  die  Son,  and  the  Spouse  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  By  reason  of  her  intimate  relationship  with  the  three 
divine  persons,  she  is  the  exemplar  and  the  supreme  realiza- 
tion of  the  church,  which  reflects  in  itself  her  virginal  moth- 
erhood. Just  as  on  earth  Mary  exercised  a  maternal  role 
toward  Jesus,  so  in  heaven  she  intercedes  in  a  maternal  way 
for  the  Mystical  Body.  At  Vatican  II  Wojtyla's  voice  was  one 
of  the  many  that  successfully  urged  Pope  Paul  VI  to  confer 
on  Mary  the  tide  "Mother  of  the  Church." 

A  notable  feature  of  Wojtyla's  thought  is  the  importance 
he  attached  to  particular  times  and  places.  He  made  much  of 
shrines  and  pilgrimages.  The  crucial  turning  points  of  salva- 
tion history,  in  his  assessment,  had  abiding  efficacy.  Devoudy 
recalled  in  the  prayer  of  the  community,  these  saving  myster- 
ies can  continue  to  impart  their  specific  graces  to  the  church. 
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The  mysteries  of  the  new  covenant,  according  to  John  Paul 
II,  are  reactualized  in  the  church's  liturgy. 

According  to  Wojtyla's  theology  of  time,  the  history  of 
the  church  is  punctuated  with  weekly,  yearly  and  jubilee  cel- 
ebrations of  the  foundational  events.  Sunday,  as  the  Lord's 
Day,  should  be  specially  observed  by  the  assembly  of  the  com- 
munity at  the  Holy  Eucharist  as  a  living  memorial  of  the 
Paschal  mystery.  The  authenticity  of  the  Eucharist  requires 
that  it  be  celebrated  by  priests  ordained  in  succession  to  die 
Twelve  who  were  present  at  the  Last  Supper.  The  priest  at  the 
altar  acts  in  the  very  person  of  Christ,  the  covenant  partner 
and  spouse  of  the  church. 

Following  Vatican  II,  the  pope  treasures  the  eucharistic 
sacrifice  as  "the  source  and  summit  of  the  Christian  life." 

John  Paul  II  saw  his  own  pontificate  as  spanning  the  inter- 
val between  Vatican  II  and  the  jubilee  of  the  year  2000. 
Suitably  prepared  for,  that  jubilee  could  be  a  moment  of  spe- 
cial grace  and  renewal  for  the  church.  In  his  1994  apostolic  let- 
ter The  Coming  of  the  Third  Millennium,  the  pope  indicated 
ways  whereby  die  church  could  dispose  itself  for  die  graces  of 
the  occasion.  He  called  for  gratitude  for  past  favors,  for  an 
examination  of  conscience  on  the  part  of  the  whole  church,  for 
acts  of  repentance,  for  hope  of  forgiveness  and  for  a  renewal 
of  trust  in  God.  Over  the  heads  of  some  nervous  cardinals  he 
insisted  that  the  church  should  corporately  express  sorrow  for 
unjust  and  violent  acts  that  had  been  performed  widi  its  bless- 
ing in  the  past.  The  celebration  of  the  millennial  jubilee,  the 
pope  believed,  could  usher  in  an  age  of  greater  unity  among 


Christians  and  a  new  springtime  of  evangelization. 

At  the  end  of  the  great  jubilee  John  Paul  II  issued  a  new 
apostolic  letter,  The  Beginning  of  the  Nev)  Millennium,  in 
which  he  sought  to  harvest  the  graces  of  the  previous  year. 
Calling  for  prayerful  contemplation,  he  taught  that  effective 
proclamation  of  Christ  requires  deep  insertion  into  the 
Christian  mystery.  Personal  holiness  is  the  primary  vocation 
of  the  church,  which  proclaims  Christ  more  by  what  it  is 
than  by  anything  it  does.  In  his  last  years  the  pope  sought  to 
show  forth  the  meaning  of  old  age  and  suffering  in  his  own 
patient  perseverance. 
♦ 

so  vast  and  multiform  is  the  doctrinal  legacy  of  John  Paul  II 
that  it  defies  easy  assessment.  Perhaps  the  world  will  have  to 
wait  another  century  before  it  can  pronounce  on  the  positive 
achievements  and  limitations  of  this  brilliant  and  energetic 
pope.  Even  today,  however,  it  can  be  said  that  he  brought  the 
teaching  of  the  church  to  bear  on  almost  every  area  of  mod- 
ern life.  While  firmly  adhering  to  the  Catholic  doctrinal  tra- 
dition and  the  positions  of  Vitican  II,  he  advanced  Catholic 
teaching  in  several  areas,  such  as  the  theology  of  the  body,  the 
sacredness  of  human  life,  the  theological  meaning  of  culture, 
work,  and  leisure.  He  urged  Catholics  to  be  open  to  respect- 
ful dialogue,  confident  of  their  own  heritage,  and  critical  of 
the  spirit  of  the  age.  While  seeking  to  reach  out  to  the  whole 
world,  he  never  compromised  on  matters  of  doctrine  for  the 
sake  of  winning  acclaim.  On  unpopular  issues  he  was  content 
to  be,  like  his  Master,  a  "sign  of  contradiction."  El 


Wheeling  Jesuit  University  and  the  Jesuits  of  Wheeling 
remember  Pope  John  Paul  II  and  honor  him  for  his 
many  contributions  to  the  Kingdom,  especially  in 
education  and  social  justice  issues.  The  only  Catholic 
institution  of  higher  learning  in  West  Virginia, 
Wheeling  Jesuit  University  joins  the  faith  community  in 
this  Appalachian  region  as  it  celebrates  Pope  John  Paul 
IPs  leadership  and  his  lifelong  commitment  to  serve 
others.  May  he  enjoy  now  the  everlasting  peace  of  God. 
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Cardinals  are  pictured  behind  a  screen  as  they  gather  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  for  the  conclave  of  October  1978. 

Cardinals  in  Conclave: 
A  Troubled  History 


BY  JOHN  W.  O'MALLEY 

AFTER  MORE  THAN  A  QUARTER-CENTURY,  cardi- 
nals from  around  the  world  are  once  again  gath- 
ering in  the  Vatican,  soon  to  be  sequestered  "in 
conclave"  for  as  long  as  it  takes  to  elect  a  new 
pope.  We  eagerly  await  the  results  but  will  have  no  infor- 
mation about  what  happens  during  the  conclave,  because 
the  cardinals  are  sworn  to  absolute  secrecy.  The  whole 
affair,  at  least  as  viewed  from  the  outside,  will  be  dignified 
and  orderly,  just  what  we  should  expect  from  such  a  serious 

JOHN  W.  O'MALLEY,  S.J.,  is  professor  of  church  history  at 
Weston  Jesuit  School  of  Theology  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  His 
most  recent  book  is  Four  Cultures  of  the  West  (Harvard 
University  Press,  2004). 


undertaking.  Our  present  procedures  evolved,  however, 
precisely  because  the  election  of  the  pope  was  not  always 
dignified  and  orderly.  Often  it  was  anything  but  that. 

According  to  ancient  tradition,  the  bishop  of  Rome,  like 
all  bishops,  was  elected  by  the  clergy  and  people  of  the  city 
over  which  he  was  to  preside,  or  by  the  clergy  with  the 
acquiescence  of  the  people.  We  have  a  striking  example  of 
this  tradition  in  the  well-known  account  of  the  choice  of  St. 
Ambrose  as  bishop  of  Milan  in  373  or  374.  As  the  clergy  and 
people  assembled  for  the  election  of  the  next  bishop, 
Ambrose,  then  the  chief  civil  administrator  of  the  region, 
was  present  to  make  sure  the  election  proceeded  peacefully. 
After  he  addressed  the  assembly,  he  was  greeted  with  the  cry 
that  he  be  the  bishop,  though  he  was  at  that  point  not  even 
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piS  THERE 
* EVER A 


JUST  WAR? 

THAT'S 
ETHICAL?  A 
PLACE  FOR 
PRAYER  IN 

PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS? 

^Behind  so  many  of  today's  headlines,  there  are 
questions  that  perplex  many  Americans.  What  is  right  or 
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baptized.  "Ambrose  bishop!"  shouted  the  crowd.  He  acqui- 
esced to  the  acclamation  to  become  one  of  the  outstanding 
churchmen  of  a  remarkable  generation  that  included  St. 
Jerome  and  St.  Augustine. 

Not  all  papal  elections  came  off  so  easily.  The  election 
of  St.  Damasus,  a  contemporary  of  Ambrose,  was  rough  and 
bloody.  Upon  the  death  of  Damasus'  predecessor,  rioting 
broke  out  in  Rome.  Damasus  and  a  man  named  Ursinus 
were  chosen  by  two  different  factions  among  the  clergy. 
The  civil  authorities,  who  favored  Damasus,  had  to  inter- 
vene to  settle  the  dispute,  but  not  before  some  thugs  who 
supported  Damasus  had  attacked  partisans  of  his  rival  gath- 
ered in  what  would  become  the  basilica  of  St.  Mary  Major. 
They  left  over  100  dead  before  finishing  their  rampage. 
Damasus,  who  had  an  extraordinarily  long  pontificate  of  1 8 
years,  went  on  to  become  one  of  the  most  important  popes 
in  this  period  of  church  histoiy,  especially  remembered 
because  of  his  friendship  with  St.  Jerome,  whom  he  encour- 
aged in  his  translation  of  the  Bible  into  Latin. 

the  election  of  the  bishop  of  rome,  because  of  the  political 
and  emblematic  importance  of  that  see,  continued  to  be 
especially  troubled  well  into  the  modern  period.  While 
many  elections  took  place  without  incident,  many  others 
were  marred  by  rivalries  among  contending  parties  and  led 
to  confusion  about  who  was  rightly  to  be  considered  the 
bishop  of  Rome.  Although  it  was  agreed  that  the  election 
lay  in  the  hands  of  the  "clergy  and  people"  of  the  city  of 
Rome,  lack  of  clear  procedures  made  manipulation  of  the 
election  easy  for  those  who  wanted  to  seize  for  themselves 
or  their  families  this  prestigious  and  lucrative  prize. 

In  this  regard,  the  first  half  of  the  1 0th  century  was  par- 
ticularly troublesome  and  sordid  as  control  of  the  election 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  local  nobility  in  and  around  the 
city  of  Rome.  Early  in  the  century  a  woman  named  Marozia 
emerged  as  the  virtual  ruler  of  the  city.  She  saw  to  the  depo- 
sition of  Pope  John  X,  who  in  928  was  thrown  into  the 
prison  of  the  Castel  Sant'Angelo,  where  he  was  almost  cer- 
tainly murdered  a  short  while  later.  Marozia  then  secured 
the  election  of  her  candidates — Pope  Leo  VI  and,  upon  his 
death,  Pope  Stephen  VII.  When  Stephen  died  around  931, 
she  gained  the  bishopric  for  her  son,  John  XI,  a  young  man 
probably  only  in  his  late  teens.  Only  a  year  later  Marozia  fell 
from  power  at  the  hands  of  Alberic  II,  prince  of  Rome,  who 
then  controlled  the  election  of  the  next  five  popes,  the  last 
of  whom,  John  XII,  was  his  illegitimate  son.  John  XII  was 
18  or  19  when  elected  and  would  soon  be  known  for  what 
one  historian  calls  "his  uninhibitedly  debauched  life." 

Meanwhile  a  strong  secular  ruler,  Otto  I,  emerged  in  the 
territories  of  northeastern  Europe  that  would  eventually  be 
known  as  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  John  XII,  at  danger 
from  political  and  military  rivals  after  the  death  of  his  pow- 
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erful  hither,  was  forced  to  ask  Otto  to  help  him.  Otto 
agreed,  swore  to  protect  the  pope,  came  to  Italy  with  his 
army,  and  on  Feb.  2,  962,  was  crowned  emperor  by  John  XII 
in  St.  Peter's  Basilica.  First  off,  Otto  made  sure  that  a  synod 
admonished  the  pope  to  reform  his  lifestyle.  Then  he  insist- 
ed that  henceforth  the  freely  elected  pope  must,  before  his 
ordination  as  bishop  of  Rome,  pronounce  an  oath  of  loyal- 
ty to  the  emperor  in  recognition  ol  the  emperor's  role  as 
overlord  of  the  papal  state.  Thus  began  a  long  era  of  strong 
imperial,  that  is  "German,"  concern  for  the  bishopric  of 
Rome,  the  holder  of  which  was — by  reason  of  the  oath — a 
vassal  of  the  emperor. 

One  of  the  greatest  turning  points  in  the  history  of  papal 
elections  occurred  in  the  middle  of  the  next  century.  There 
were  three  men  claiming  to  be  the  legitimate  pope.  In  1046 
the  devout  Emperor  Hemy  III  entered  central  Italy  deter- 
mined to  settle  the  dispute  and  to  take  measures  to  reform 
the  church,  especially  the  bishopric  of  Rome.  He  oversaw 
the  deposition  of  each  of  the  three  rivals  and  then  nominat- 
ed Siger  of  Bamberg  as  pope.  Siger  died  shortly  thereafter, 
as  did  the  man  Henry  designated  as  his  successor.  Then,  in 
1049,  Henry  nominated  his  cousin,  Bruno  of  Toul,  who 
took  the  name  Leo  IX.  He  was  the  first  of  the  reforming 
popes  who  promoted  the  great  movement  known  as  the 
Gregorian  Reform. 

The  Gregorian  Reform  was  a  complex  phenomenon, 
but  at  its  heart  was  the  determination  to  reinstate  the  old 
canonical  legislation  regarding  the  free  and  proper  election 
of  bishops  by  the  local  clergy.  Nowhere  was  this  reform 
more  badly  needed  than  in  Rome  itself,  and  only  a  drastic 
measure  like  Henry  s  interventions  could  have  lifted  that  sit- 
uation out  of  the  morass  into  which  it  had  sunk.  Henry 
nominated  Leo's  successor,  but  when  Henry  died  in  1056 
the  elections  in  Rome  threatened  once  again  to  fall  into 
chaos.  That  is  precisely  what  happened  in  1059,  when  two 
claimants  emerged:  Nicholas  II,  a  reformer,  and  Benedict  X, 
supported  by  the  Roman  nobility. 

With  the  help  of  military  force  supplied  by  friendly  par- 
ties, Nicholas  prevailed.  His  great  achievement  was  to  issue 
in  1059  the  decree  regulating  papal  elections  that  is  the 
nucleus  out  of  which  the  present  system  developed.  It  put 
the  nomination  of  the  pope  in  the  hands  of  cardinal  bishops, 
assisted  by  cardinal  priests,  whose  choice  would  be  ratified 
by  the  rest  of  the  clergy  and  people  of  the  city.  There  had, 
of  course,  previously  been  efforts,  largely  unsuccessful,  to 
provide  for  the  orderly  and  canonical  election  of  the  pope, 
but  this  decree  of  Nicholas  II  was  the  first  to  establish  an 
administrative  machinery  to  accomplish  it. 

what  are  cardinals,  and  why  were  they  chosen  to  be  the 
key  players  in  the  election  process?  The  original  meaning  of 
the  term  is  disputed,  and  much  of  the  history  is  murky.  But 


it  is  clear  that  by  the  seventh  century  the  priests  assigned  to 
some  25  of  the  principal  parishes  in  Rome  were  called  car- 
dinals. Especially  because  it  was  deemed  fitting  for  the  litur- 
gies of  the  great  basilicas  like  St.  John  Lateran,  St.  Mary 
Major  and  St.  Peter's  to  be  presided  over  by  bishops,  it  early 
became  customary  for  the  bishops  from  the  small  cities  near 
Rome  like  Ostia  and  Palestrina  to  perform  that  function 
regularly.  With  the  beginning  of  the  Gregorian  Reform 
these  bishops  started  to  take  a  more  active  role  in  assisting 
the  pope  in  other  ways  as  well.  Although  they  retained  their 
own  sees,  they  could,  by  reason  of  the  roles  they  were 
increasingly  playing  in  Rome,  be  considered  members  of 
the  clergy  of  the  church  of  Rome.  (They  were  called  cardi- 
nal bishops  possibly  because  they  were  quasi-incardinated 
into  the  diocese  of  Rome.) 

Thus  even  for  the  cardinal  bishops,  those  "outsiders," 
the  tradition  of  election  by  the  city's  clergy  was  retained  by 
a  kind  of  legal  fiction.  That  same  fiction  prevails  to  this  day, 
for  the  cardinals  are  members  of  "the  holy  Roman  church" 
{smictae  Romanae  ecclesiae,  abbreviated  S.R.E.),  that  is,  the 
church  of  the  city  of  Rome.  For  that  reason  each  of  them 
has  a  "titular"  church  in  the  city  assigned  to  him,  as  if  he 
were  regularly  officiating  there.  The  reason  the  decree  of 
1059  singled  out  the  "cardinal  bishops"  for  the  principal 
role  in  the  election  seems  to  have  been  twofold.  First,  since 
Rome  had  no  metropolitan  see  superior  to  it  to  approve  the 
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election,  the  cardinal  bishops  discharged  that  office  in  a 
somewhat  different  way,  by  actually  electing  the  pope. 
Second,  at  the  time  of  the  decree  the  seven  "suburban" 
bishoprics  were  more  or  less  in  the  hands  of  the  reformers. 
The  decree,  besides  providing  the  basic  blueprint  still  in 
effect  today,  also  raised  the  rather  obscure  office  of  cardi- 
nal to  one  of  strategic  importance  for  the  future  of  the 
church.  Thus,  cardinals  as  we  know  them  are  a  creation  of 
the  1 1  th  century. 

For  the  next  several  centuries,  the  decree  of  1059  was 
unsuccessful  in  putting  an  end  to  disputed  elections,  and 
popes  and  antipopes  continued  to  contend  for  the  See  of 
Peter.  The  most  notorious  of  these  disputes  was  the  Great 
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Western  Schism  (1376-1415),  when  for  a  half-century  two 
sets  of  papal  claimants,  and  then  three,  simultaneously  and 
stubbornly  insisted  on  their  own  legitimacy.  The  Council 
of  Constance  finally  put  an  end  to  the  scandal  by  securing 
the  resignation  of  two  of  the  claimants,  deposing  the  third, 
and  proceeding  to  the  election  of  a  new  pope,  Martin  V, 
who  won  universal  acceptance. 

Even  aside  from  such  spectacular  eventualities,  the  car- 
dinals sometimes  took  an  inordinate  amount  of  time — 
months,  even  years — for  their  deliberations.  One  reason 
for  these  delays  was  the  provision  made  by  Pope  Alexander 
III  in  1 1 79t  hat  a  two-thirds  majority  of  votes  was  required 
for  a  valid  election,  a  measure  significantly  modified  only 
in  1996  by  Pope  John  Paul  II.  In  any 
case,  the  long  deliberations  led  to  the 
"conclave."  The  word  means,  as  we  are 
so  often  told,  "under  lock  and  key," 
from  the  two  Latin  words  con  (with) 
and  clave  (key).  When  in  1268  Pope 
Clement  IV  died  in  Viterbo,  the  cardi- 
nals assembled  there  to  elect  his  suc- 
cessor. The  election  dragged  on  for 
three  years.  As  public  indignation 
mounted  in  Viterbo,  the  civil  authori- 
ties first  locked  the  cardinals  in  the 
papal  palace;  when  that  did  not  work, 
they  put  them  on  an  almost  starvation 
diet.  (Legend  has  it  that  they  also 
finally  removed  the  roof.)  Although 
not  altogether  without  precedent,  this 
was  the  first  instance  of  a  conclave  in 
the  strict  sense — a  papal  election 
sequestered  from  the  outside  world. 

Gregory  X,  the  pope  elected  at  this 
first  conclave,  published  a  bull  in  1274 
that  made  the  strict  seclusion  of  the 
cardinals  mandatory  in  order  to  pro- 
mote a  more  rapid  election.  He  also 
obliged  the  electors  to  absolute  secre- 
cy about  their  deliberations.  The  con- 
clave thus  became  official.  The  mea- 
sure was,  however,  intermittently  sus- 
pended h\  popes,  with  bad  results.  It 
took  the  cardinals  27  months,  for 
instance,  to  elect  in  1294  a  successor  to 
Pope  Nicholas  IV  and  over  two  years 
to  elect  in  1316  the  successor  to 
Clement  V.  Nonetheless,  the  practice 
of  "conclave"  gradually  became  nor- 
mative, and  as  it  did,  such  protracted 
deliberations  disappeared. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  elections  were 
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held  in  the  city  where  the  pope  died.  Popes  were  often 
absent  from  Rome,  usually  in  one  of  the  nearby  towns  in 
the  Papal  States  like  Viterbo  or  Orvieto.  The  last  pope  to 
be  elected  outside  Rome  (until  Pius  VII,  in  Venice  in  1800) 
was  Martin  V  during  the  Council  at  Constance.  Since  then 
all  conclaves  have  taken  place  in  Rome — in  the  church  of 
Santa  Maria  sopra  Minerva,  then  in  different  chapels  in 
the  Vatican  and,  finally,  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  erected  by 
Pope  Sixtus  IV  (1471-84). 

The  regulations  imposing  secrecy  were  often  reiterat- 
ed, but  breaches  were  common.  From  Pope  Pius  II  him- 
self (1458-64)  we  have  a  candid  and  amusing  account  of  his 
election  in  his  autobiography,  published  in  English  under 
the  title  Memoirs  of  a  Renaissance  Pope.  Beginning  in  the 
1 5  th  century,  the  reports  sent  home  by  ambassadors  of  for- 
eign powers  in  Rome  contained  detailed  information 
about  the  number  of  ballots  taken,  the  votes  different  can- 
didates received  and  similar  matters.  Pius  TV  in  1562  had 
some  success  in  curtailing  these  violations  of  confidential- 
ity, but  only  in  more  recent  elections  have  the  conclaves 
been  almost  hermetically  sealed.  The  concern  in  the  most 
recent  elections  has  been  that  electronic  listening  devices 
might  be  hidden  in  strategic  places  during  the  conclave,  so 
those  areas  have  to  be  "swept"  to  guard  against  this. 

In  the  later  part  of  the  15th  century,  word  was  leaked, 
in  fact,  that  several  popes  were  elected  simply  because  they 
or  their  promoters  were  able  to  buy  votes  in  the  College  of 
Cardinals,  an  abuse  that  climaxed  notoriously  with  the 
election  in  1494  of  Alexander  VI,  Rodrigo  Borgia.  A  few 
years  after  Alexander  died,  Pope  Julius  II,  though  himself 
a  beneficiary  of  the  system,  published  a  strong  bull  forbid- 
ding the  practice.  This  bull  seems  to  have  been  by  and 
large  effective. 

Civil  rulers,  as  we  have  seen,  played  an  important 
role —  sometimes  detrimental,  sometimes  beneficial — in 
the  election  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  Beginning  in  the  16th 
century  that  role  took  a  new  form.  Emperor  Charles  V 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  draw  up  a  list  of  acceptable 
and  unacceptable  candidates,  which  he  provided  to  cardi- 
nals friendly  to  him.  In  1590  his  son,  King  Philip  II  of 
Spain,  made  public  a  list  of  seven  acceptable  candidates, 
implying  he  would  contest  the  election  of  anyone  not  on 
the  list.  Gregory  XIV  was  elected  from  among  those 
favored  by  Philip. 

Thus  developed  the  so-called  veto  power,  or  power  of 
exclusion,  that  by  the  late  17th  century  the  thrones  of 
France,  Austria  and  Spain  were  claiming  as  an  "immemo- 
rial right."  This  right  allowed  each  of  them,  through  a  des- 
ignated cardinal  in  the  papal  conclave,  to  veto  one  candi- 
date when  he  seemed  within  striking  distance  of  winning 
the  election.  Throughout  the  18th  and  19th  centuries,  the 
veto  was  occasionally  wielded,  but  more  often  by  indirec- 


tion and  threat  than  by  outright  action.  The  attempt  in 
1903  by  Emperor  Franz  Joseph  of  Austria  to  block  the 
election  of  Cardinal  Rampolla,  however,  was  the  last  straw. 
The  new  pope,  Pius  X,  put  an  absolute  end  to  the  practice, 
forbidding  any  and  every  "civil  veto. ..even  if  expressed  in 
the  form  of  a  simple  wish." 

the  most  recent  regulations  concerning  papal  election 
were  promulgated  in  1996  by  Pope  John  Paul  II.  These 
regulations  built  on  similar  ones  issued  in  1975  by  Paul 
VI,  which  in  turn  built  on  regulations  stipulated  by  Pius 
XII  in  1945.  Pius  XI  had  made  his  own  adjustments  in 
1922.  (I  have  already  mentioned  Pius  X's  regulations  but 
not  those  of  Leo  XIII  in  1882  or  those  of  Pius  IX  in  1871 
and  1878.)  In  1808  Pius  VII  basically  confirmed  certain 
provisions  decreed  by  Pius  VI  in  1782  and  1789.  It  has 
not  been  easy,  one  infers,  to  tie  up  all  loose  ends  and  fore- 
stall all  possible  abuses. 

Important  though  these  documents  from  the  last  sev- 
eral centuries  are,  they  do  not  challenge  two  basic  ele- 
ments that  emerged  between  the  11th  and  13  th  centuries 
and  that  have  persisted  up  to  the  present:  cardinals  and 
conclave.  Those  are  the  two  pillars  on  which  the  system 
rests.  The  election  process  retains,  however,  vestiges  that 
are  even  older.  The  fundamental  tradition  going  back  to 
the  earliest  centuries  of  Christianity  is,  as  already  men- 
tioned, that  bishops  are  elected  by  the  clergy  and  the  peo- 
ple of  their  city.  In  a  symbolic  way,  that  is  what  will  hap- 
pen shortly  in  Rome.  The  new  pope  will  be  elected  by 
members  of  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Rome — by  cardi- 
nals of  "the  holy  Roman  church."  When  he  appears  after- 
ward on  the  balcony  of  St.  Peter's,  loud  cheers  will  rise 
from  the  people,  who,  whether  they  realize  it  or  not,  will 
be  acquiescing  in  the  results  of  the  election.  Here  we  have 
a  clear  instance  of  how  the  familiar  French  maxim  must 
sometimes  be  turned  around:  the  more  things  remain  the 
same,  the  more  they  have  changed.  6! 


The  Domus  Sanctae  Marthae,  where  the  cardinal  electors  will  live  during 
the  conclave,  with  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's  Basilica  in  the  background. 
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A  Jewish 
Perspective 


BY  A.  JAMES  RUDIN 
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John  Paul  II  in  front  of  the  Western  Wall  in  Jerusalem  in  2000. 


ECAUSE  KAROL  JOSEPH  WOJTYLA  was 

Polish-born,  his  election  as  pope  on  Oct. 
16,  1978,  was  met  with  widespread  skepti- 
cism within  the  Jewish  community.  There 
was  concern  that  the  new  pope  would  reflect  the 
traditional  anti-Semitism  that  marked  much  of 
Jewish  history  in  Poland.  But  John  Paul  II  proved 
the  skeptics  wrong.  His  extraordinary  contributions 
to  building  mutual  respect  and  understanding 
between  Catholics  and  Jews  are  historic  in  nature, 
and  he  will  be  remembered  as  the  "best  pope  the 
Jews  ever  had." 

In  addition  to  the  popes  own  theology,  both 
geography  and  chronology  were  partly  responsible 
for  his  unique  relationship  with  Jews  and  Judaism. 
On  the  eve  of  World  War  II  in  1939,  when  the 
future  pope  was  19,  the  Polish  Jewish  community 
of  three-and-a-half  million  was  a  center  of  rich  spir- 
itual, intellectual  and  cultural  resources,  and  repre- 
sented 10  percent  of  that  country's  total  population, 
hi  his  native  Wadowice,  a  quarter  of  young  Karol's 
schoolmates  were  Jews. 

Wojtyla  was  a  young  man  during  the  German 
occupation  of  Poland  and  was  a  personal  witness 
to  the  Shoah  (the  Hebrew  term  for  the  Holocaust) 
in  which  six  million  Jews  were  murdered  through- 
out Europe.  But  Poland  was  the  Nazis'  chief 
killing  field,  and  the  monstrous  Auschwitz- 
Birkenau  death  camp  was  not  far  from  Wojtyla's 
own  hometown.  By  war's  end,  over  three  million 
Polish  Jews  had  been  killed. 

After  that  horrific  experience,  Pope  John  Paul 
II  needed  no  academic  seminars  or  scholarly  papers 
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to  instruct  him  about  the  radical  evil  of  the  Holocaust.  The 
tragedy  was  indelibly  etched  in  both  his  head  and  his  heart. 
During  his  first  papal  visit  to  Poland,  in  June  1979,  John  Paul 
II  knelt  in  prayer  before  the  stone  marker  that  had  been  set 
up  in  memory  of  the  Jews  murdered  at  Auschwitz-Birkenau. 
In  later  years  he  called  the  Shoah  "an  indelible  stain  on  the 
history  of  the  century." 

In  his  travels,  the  pope  actively  sought  visits  with  the 
Jewish  communities  in  many  lands,  and  he  repeatedly  con- 
demned anti-Semitism,  the  hatred  of  Jews  and  Judaism,  as  a 
sin  against  God.  John  Paul  ITs  visit  to  Rome's  Grand 
Synagogue  on  April  13,  1986,  was  the  first  by  a  pope  to  a 
Jewish  house  of  worship  since  the  days  of  the  Aposde  Peter. 
In  his  synagogue  address,  the  pope  reminded  Catholics  that 
Jews  are  "our  elder  brothers  in  faith"  and  that  the  Jewish 
covenant  with  God  is  irrevocable.  On  April  7,  1994,  the  pope 
hosted  a  historic  Vatican  concert  to  commemorate  the  Shoah. 
I  was  present  at  that  occasion  and  vividly  remember  John 
Paul  ITs  poignant  plea  never  to  forget  the  Jewish  victims  of 
the  Holocaust — among  whom  were  many  of  his  childhood 
friends  and  classmates. 

A  few  months  earlier  the  Holy  See  and  the  State  of  Israel 
had  established  full  and  formal  diplomatic  relations.  This 
important  action,  combined  with  the  pope's  public  denunci- 
ations of  anti-Semitism  and  his  reverent  remembrance  of  the 
Holocaust,  changed  the  initial  Jewish  perception  of  John 
Paul  II.  His  personal  intervention  in  1995  satisfactorily 
resolved  the  decade-long  crisis  over  the  location  of  a  convent 
in  Auschwitz.  As  a  result,  the  Carmelite  nuns  left  the  death 
camp  building  where  the  Germans  once  stored  the  poison 
gas  used  to  kill  Jews. 

On  March  12,  1998,  the  Vatican  released  We  Remember:  A 
Reflection  on  the  Shoah.  Although  there  was  much  criticism 
from  both  Catholics  and  Jews  about  the  document  itself, 
John  Paul  Us  brief  introductory  letter  was  universally  praised. 
In  it  the  pope  urged  Catholics  to  "examine  themselves  on  the 
responsibility  which  they  too  have  for  the  evils  of  our  time." 

Two  years  later  the  pope  visited  Israel.  Once  again  I  was 
privileged  to  be  present  at  an  important  event  in  his  pontif- 
icate. Unlike  Pope  Paul  VI  s  brief  visit  to  Israel  in  the  mid- 
1960's,  when  the  pontiff  never  once  mentioned  the  name  of 
the  Jewish  state,  John  Paul  II  was  an  honored  guest  at  the 
official  residence  of  the  Israeli  president  and  in  the  offices  of 
the  Chief  Rabbinate.  The  pope's  sorrowful  visit  to  Yad 
Vashem,  the  Israeli  Holocaust  Memorial,  where  he  met 
with  Polish  Jewish  survivors,  was  televised  around  the 
world.  The  most  lasting  image  of  the  entire  pilgrimage — 
perhaps  of  his  entire  pontificate — was  John  Paul  IPs  slow 
walk  to  the  Western  Wall  in  Jerusalem,  Judaism's  holiest 
site,  and  his  insertion  of  a  prayer  of  reconciliation  into  one 
of  the  wall's  many  crevices. 

But  there  were  also  serious  Catholic-Jewish  flashpoints 


during  John  Paul  Us  long  reign.  In  June  1987  he  accorded 
full  diplomatic  honors  to  President  Kurt  Waldheim  of 
Austria  during  a  visit  to  the  Vatican.  At  the  time  of  the  visit, 
the  United  States  had  placed  Waldheim  on  its  "watch  list" 
and  had  forbidden  him  entry  into  the  United  States  because 
of  his  wartime  activities  in  the  Balkans.  After  years  of  hiding 
his  record,  Waldheim  was  accused  of  participating  in  war 
crimes  against  Jews  and  other  groups.  The  intense  negative 
reaction  to  the  Waldheim  visit  nearly  caused  the  cancella- 
tion of  the  pope's  scheduled  meeting  a  few  months  later 
with  American  Jewish  leaders  in  Miami.  But  the  meeting 
took  place,  and  the  pope  electrified  his  audience  by  declar- 
ing, "Never  again!"  in  reference  to  the  Shoah.  John  Paul  II 
had  yet  another  highly  successful  meeting  with  Jewish  lead- 
ers during  his  visit  to  the  United  States  in  October  1995. 

Toward  the  end  of  his  long  pontificate,  however,  some 
serious  problems  arose  in  Catholic-Jewish  relations,  most 
notably  the  question  of  making  the  appropriate  wartime 
records  of  the  Vatican  available  to  a  team  of  Catholic  and 
Jewish  historians.  It  is  an  issue  John  Paul  IPs  successor  must 
confront  if  those  relations  are  to  grow  in  strength.  When 
the  Vatican  document  Dominus  lesus,  issued  in  2000,  did  not 
specifically  mention  Jews  or  Judaism,  questions  were  raised 
as  to  whether  the  Holy  See  had  abandoned  the  pope's 
strong  commitment  to  positive  interreligious  relations.  In 
early  2004  there  was  another  flashpoint  when  the  pope 
appeared  to  offer  an  endorsement  of  Mel  Gibson's  film 
"The  Passion  of  the  Christ."  John  Paul  II  was  reported  to 
have  seen  it  at  a  private  screening  and  commented,  "It  is  as 
it  was."  Vatican  sources  were  quick  to  deny  any  papal 
approval  of  the  film,  but  the  controversy  remained.  A  year 
later  the  pope's  new  book,  Memory  and  Identity:  Conversations 
Between  the  Millenniums,  drew  criticism  from  some 
European  Jewish  groups.  They  charged  that  he  unfairly 
compared  the  "evil"  of  abortion  with  the  horrors  of  the 
Shoah.  Vatican  officials  claimed  that  this  was  a  misinterpre- 
tation of  the  pope's  words. 

But  by  the  time  those  issues  arose,  John  Paul  II  was 
already  covered  with  the  mists  of  legend.  In  death,  he  has 
earned  an  imperishable  place  in  Jewish  history,  because  under 
his  gifted,  indeed  revolutionary  leadership,  the  Catholic 
Church  intensified  the  long  overdue  process  of  healing  its 
relationship  with  its  "elder  brother." 

My  most  vivid  memory,  after  10  meetings  with  John  Paul 
II,  goes  back  to  an  encounter  in  the  papal  library  in  1990. 
When  he  learned  that  our  American  Jewish  Committee  lead- 
ership delegation  was  flying  from  Rome  to  Warsaw  the  next 
day,  John  Paul  II  grew  rhapsodic,  began  to  sway  and  said, 
"Ah,  Friday  afternoons,  Sabbath  candles  in  the  windows, 
psalms  being  sung,  children's  voices...."  He  was  mentally 
back  home  among  his  Jewish  neighbors  and  friends  in 
Wadowice.  I  think  he  really  never  left  them.  0 
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Suppose  all  the  people  called  Roman  Catholic 
had  wanted  to  say  goodbye  to  the  pope.  Allow  them 
three  seconds  each  for  a  handshake  and  a  blessing. 
The  parade  of  the  first  million  would  have  taken  only 
36  days.  But  by  the  end  of  this  pontificate  there  were  one  bil- 
lion people  who  are  called  Catholic.  The  parade  of  greeters 
and  blessees  would  have  consumed  96  years  of  the  pontiffs 
time.  One  needs  few  more  statistics  than  those  included  in  this 
act  of  imagination  to  get  some  sense  of  the  size  and  scope  of 
the  Catholic  flock  and  the  duties  of  the  Catholic  shepherd 
named  John  Paul  LT.  Those  of  us  who  have  responsibilities 
toward  a  family,  a  parish,  a  classroom  or  an  office  will  have  dif- 
ficulty even  effecting  that  act  of  imagination. 

Assigned  the  task  of  writing  a  book  on  Protestantism, 
unimaginatively  named  Protestantism,  more  than  30  years 
ago,  I  looked  for  the  boundaries  of  the  subject.  Almost  every- 
diing  Catholics  believe  some  Protestants  believe  somewhere 
or  other.  The  only  focus  of  Catholic  faith  that  all  Protestants 
(and  Orthodox,  and  all  other  non-Catholic  Christians)  reject 
is  the  papacy,  as  defined  by  the  Catholic  Church.  The  Oxford 
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English  Dictionary,  for  a  few  lines  forgetting  the  existence  of 
Orthodoxy,  defines  Protestantism  as  "the  Christian  churches 
or  bodies  which  repudiated  papal  authority." 

If  the  pope  is  not  "ours,"  however,  we  remain  officially 
"sisters  and  brothers"  and  thus  members  of  the  family.  Most 
moves  John  Paul  II  made  bore  upon  the  rest  of  Christianity, 
and  many  of  them  had  an  impact  on  the  rest  of  the  world. 
John  Paul  II  was  colorful,  charismatic,  intellectually  powerful 
and  an  activist  pope.  He  was  perhaps  the  most  widely  recog- 
nized person  in  the  world — only  Muhammad  Ali  or  Michael 
Jordan  would  have  been  rivals  in  such  ranking — and  certain- 
ly in  the  church.  Only  Pope  John  XXLII  will  be  seen  decades 
from  now  as  a  comparably  influential  20th-century  bishop  of 
Rome,  chiefly  because  he  opened  the  church  through  the 
Second  Vatican  Council.  Pope  John  Paul  II  had  more  years 
and  took  more  opportunities  to  lead  and  to  shape  the  church 
and  those  parts  of  the  world  that  he  could  reach.  His  legacy 
will  be  felt  and  debated  for  centuries.  The  arguments  and  § 
assessments  began  almost  from  the  day  he  was  elected  and  < 
will  intensify  now  with  his  death.  * 

Nothing  within  the  church  moved  John  Paul  II  more  \ 
than  the  internal  diversity  of  peoples  who  shared  a  common  £ 
loyalty.  Nothing  disturbed  him  more  than  the  internal  plu-  £ 
ralism  represented  by  individuals  and  sectors  of  the  church  < 
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where  there  was  dissent  from  this  or  that  feature  of 
Catholicism  that  he  considered  essential.  He  spent  much  of 
his  life,  including  the  years  before  he  was  pope,  delineating 
how  the  church  should  posture  itself  in  respect  to  its  internal 
life  and  external  affairs. 

In  1975  Cardinal  Karol  Wojtyla  of  Krakow  wrote,  "The 
church  possesses  a  special  interiority  and  a  specific  openness." 
Attentiveness  to  the  special  interiority  of  die  church  led  the 
pope  to  set  an  agenda  that  was  focused  on  preserving,  inter- 
preting and  dispensing  an  integral  set  of  Catholic  teachings 
and  practices  that  he  saw  to  be  challenged  and  threatened  by 
modern  Catholics  and  non-Catholics  alike.  The  specific 
openness  of  the  church  led  the  same  pontiff  to  set  forth  a  pro- 
gram whose  point  of  convergence  led  him  to  take  risks  in  the 
human  city,  the  polis.  One  of  the  grandest  ironies  of  his  career 
was  that  even  as  he  forbade  other  priests  from  engaging  in 
formal  politics,  he  himself  was  involved  in  it  in  headline-mak- 
ing fashion  virtually  every  day.  Convinced  that  he  had  for- 
mulas for  keeping  the  interiority  specific  and  the  openness 
special,  John  Paul  II  set  out  on  a  pontificate-long  effort  to  get 
other  Catholics  to  agree  with  him  and  serve  within  bound- 
aries he  set — or,  he  would  say,  reset. 

Sexuality  and  Authority 

I  sometimes  summarize  the  end-of-the-millennium  theme  of 
Christians  in  all  communions  as  "sexuality  plus  audiority."  By 
sexuality  I  mean  to  code  all  elements  of  bodily  existence. 
Technological  changes  in  our  time  have  made  possible  in 
vitro  fertilization,  many  modes  of  aborting  fetuses,  new 
methods  of  employing  "artificial  birth  control"  and  the  trans- 
planting of  organs.  New  claims  for  human  autonomy  and 
individualism,  for  freedom  and  rights,  including  those  of  self- 
determination,  have  developed.  Taken  together,  these 
changes  made  up  much  of  the  scheme  of  "modernity"  that 
has  proven  such  a  challenge  to  the  pope  and  to  all  believers. 

The  pope  could  visit  Denver  and  have  400,000  young 
people  pad  around  behind  him  without  making  much  news. 
But  when  he  said  the  words  "abortion"  or  "birth  control"  or 
"homosexuality,"  all  the  reporters'  notepads  would  flip  open, 
and  the  television  cameras  would  be  turned  on.  John  Paul  II 
wanted  to  address  the  changes  on  this  front  mainly  by  hold- 
ing the  line,  even  to  the  point  of  drawing  some  snickers  and 
sneers  when  he  was  interpreted  as  telling  Catholic  married 
couples  not  to  have  too  much  fun  when  enjoying  sex  within 
marriage.  But  no  one  who  takes  seriously  the  meaning  of  life, 
faithfulness,  generativity  and  the  human  future  could  fail  to 
be  moved  by  the  gravity  this  pope  displayed  when  he  dis- 
cerned the  weight  of  the  situation  and  addressed  it  from  his 
point  of  view. 

The  same  impulses  that  led  to  his  dedication  to  autono- 
my and  individualism  with  respect  to  bodily  existence  were 
at  work  in  the  realm  of  governance,  of  leadership  and  fol- 


lowership,  in  church  and  world.  Mass  higher  education  pro- 
duced a  new  kind  of  informed  and  restless  Catholic  laity, 
many  of  whom  were  ready  to  challenge  the  pope  from  right 
or  left  on  almost  every  issue.  The  mass  media  brought  news 
of  dissent  from  anywhere  to  everywhere  instantly  and 
inspired  the  amassing  of  support  of  further  dissent  wherev- 
er there  were  Catholics. 

A  Catholic  layperson  described  the  change  this  way:  "It 
used  to  be  that  what  the  pope,  the  bishop  or  the  priest  said 
was  binding;  now  the  priests  have  to  convince  us  before  we 
follow."  People  like  to  be  led,  but  leadership  has  to  be 
charismatic  and  compelling,  not  coercive  and  unconvincing. 
A  pope  who  moved  with  ease  among  the  non-Catholic  laity, 
especially  the  poor,  and  who  could  be  expansive  with  non- 
Catholic  Christians  where  little  was  at  stake  grew  more 
tense  as  he  met  challenges  from  Catholic  laypeople,  espe- 
cially women,  who  became  expressive  as  never  before  dur- 
ing his  pontificate,  and  then  from  clerics,  who,  he  thought, 
forgot  their  place  in  the  hierarchy  and  overstepped  the 
bounds  of  obedience. 

That  the  pope  learned  more  than  he  acknowledged  about 
the  shift  from  coercive  to  persuasive  leadership  is  clear  from 
the  fact  that,  for  all  the  disturbances  of  dissenters  and  all  the 
impulses  he  must  have  had  to  clean  the  house  in  fell  swoops 
and  with  brisk  sweeps,  the  number  of  priests  he  tried  to  rein 
in  or  rule  out — the  Kiings  and  Boffs  and  Lefebvres  and 
Currans —  can  be  numbered  on  the  fingers  of  two  hands.  The 
pope's  ineffectiveness  at  getting  more  than  a  very  small 
minority  of  Catholic  women  of  child-bearing  age  to  agree 
theologically  or  behave  as  prescribed  in  the  matter  of  birth 
control  was  a  manifest  signal  of  the  limits  of  "unconvincing" 
teaching.  Likewise,  the  fact  that  majorities,  when  convinced, 
followed  him  in  his  interpretation  of  Catholic  teaching 
against  abortion  revealed  how  ready  for  followership  a  per- 
suaded communion  can  be. 

Still,  efforts  to  preclude  further  debate  on  these  and  anal- 
ogous issues  have  only  loaded  up  the  agenda  for  the  pope's 
successor,  who  will  continue  to  have  to  deal  with  challenges 
on  both  fronts.  To  Catholic  questioners  and  dissenters, 
includmg  the  most  reverent  and  respectful  and  would-be 
obedient,  it  often  looked  as  if,  when  the  pope's  arguments 
were  most  weak,  he  would  speak  out  most  forcefully  but 
without  picking  up  much  assent. 

Communism  and  Capitalism 

John  Paul  II  was  deeply  involved  in  the  fall  of  Communism. 
Some  biographers  wanted  to  make  him  central,  given  his 
involvement  as  Pole  and  pontiff  in  the  challenge  of  Poland, 
through  Solidarity — he  loved  the  word  and  the  concept — 
and  his  international  diplomacy  in  general.  Their  claim  is 
often  challenged;  it  is  very  hard  to  connect  cause  and  effect 
in  human  affairs.  If  the  fluttering  of  a  butterfly  wing,  chaos 
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theorists  tell  us,  can  have  a  role  in  the  development  of  a  tor- 
nado in  Kansas,  then  human  actions  include  even  more  ele- 
ments of  chance,  serendipity  and  inexplicability  that  will 
make  claims  of  the  sort  we  have  just  mentioned  controver- 
sial. One  can  say  that  it  surely  did  not  hurt  that  the  pope  was 
Polish,  that  he  cared  greatly  about  human  freedom  and  life 
in  Eastern  Europe,  and  that  he  enlarged  and  enjoyed  his 
role  both  in  diplomacy  and  actions  consequent  to  the  end  of 
Euro-Communism. 

Even  more  complex  is  the  pope's  legacy  with  respect  to 
what  the  world  conveniently  counterposes  as  a  system  and  an 
ideology — namely,  capitalism.  In  his  various  economic  pro- 
nouncements and  encyclicals,  John  Paul  II  said  just  enough  to 
inspire  free  market  ideologues  to  make  him  sound  like  St. 
Adam  Smith  or  as  a  late-starting  articulator  of  Max  Weber's 
Protestant  ethic.  Plenty  of  commentators  in  the  Catholic 
economic  camp  isolated  such  capitalist-sounding  sentences 
and  used  the  pope  for  their  cause.  But  no  sooner  would  they 
quote  such  lines  than  their  critics  would  counter  widi  para- 
graphs in  which  the  pope  issued  cautions,  made  criticisms  and 
prophesied:  the  market  does  not  automatically  produce  activ- 
ity congruent  with  human  need.  Wherever  he  traveled  in  the 
Rich  World,  the  pope  denounced  consumerism,  one  expres- 
sion of  market  economy  gone  amok,  as  a  threat  to  the  soul 
and  a  selfish  blinding  of  the  haves  to  the  needs  of  the  have 
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nots.  If  on  the  sex  and  authority  front  the  pope  usually  sound- 
ed defensive,  on  the  world-systems  and  economic  front  he 
was  assertive  and  positive. 

Ecumenism  and  Interfaith  Relations 

While  John  Paul  II  traveled  much  and  carried  on  many  dia- 
logues, he  is  not  likely  to  be  remembered  as  the  shaper  in 
this  field  that  John  XXIII  and  Paul  VI  were  before  him.  He 
could  not  have  made  more  clear  than  he  did  his  intention  to 
improve  relations  with  the  Orthodox,  next  to  whom  he  had 
grown  up  as  a  Pole.  And  yet  there  were  no  breakthroughs. 
Toward  the  end,  in  fact,  there  were  setbacks  on  the 
Catholic-Orthodox  front. 

When  the  pope  was  elected,  some  prophesied  that  he 
would  not  do  well  with  Protestants,  because,  again,  as  a  Pole, 
he  had  hardly  known  any.  That  prophecy  inspired  not  a  few 
of  us  to  remind  observers,  maybe  "not  to  know  us  is  to  love 
us."  The  pope  did  come  to  know  Protestant  leadership,  but 
his  preoccupations  were  with  the  "special  inferiority"  of 
Roman  Catholicism,  and  his  "openness"  to  Protestants  did 
not  reveal  much  ambition  to  effect  change,  however  friend- 
ly his  gestures  were. 

On  the  interfaith  front,  there  were  also  frustrations  and 
failures.  While  he  certainly  intended  to  be  friendly  to  Jews, 
Vatican  policies  in  the  Middle  East  were  often  interpreted  by 
Jews  as  off-putting.  On  several  occasions 
the  pope  reached  out  tentatively  to 
Muslims.  They  could  not  get  their  own 
act  sufficiently  together  to  respond  well; 
most  planned  meetings  ended  in  mutual 
frustration  or  did  not  come  off  at  all. 
During  John  Paul  IPs  adult  years,  the 
world  of  Islam  was  prospering.  One-sev- 
enth of  the  global  population  was 
Muslim  at  mid-century,  and  one-fifth 
had  become  so  by  the  time  of  the  pope's 
death.  His  successor  will  have  to  make 
relations  in  this  area  a  prime  theme  on 
his  agenda  for  the  new  millennium, 
especially  since  Islam  and  Christianity 
bump  into  each  other  in  so  many  places, 
not  least  of  all  in  sub-Saharan  Africa. 


ji  Andrew  Newberg,  M.D 


ONE  LOOKS  AT  THE  GLOBE  with  what  we 

imagine  to  be  the  pope's  eyes.  He  liked 
to  look  toward  the  east,  homeward,  as 
he  dealt  passionately  with  Communism 
and  Orthodoxy.  He  liked  less  to  look 
northwest  and  west,  to  Western  Europe 
and  North  America,  where  the  chal- 
lenges of  modernity  and  the  lures  of 
autonomy,  consumerism  and  dissent 
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troubled  him  most.  He  loved  to  look  south,  at  the  subcon- 
tinent of  Asia,  Latin  America  and  Africa,  where  he  saw  the 
great  growth  of  Catholic  and  other  kinds  of  Christianity, 
and,  with  that  growth,  challenges  and  opportunities. 

Because  he  refused  to  consider  the  ordination  of  women 
or  the  ordination  of  married  men  over  the  decades  of  his 
pontificate,  a  clergy  shortage  will  be  felt  in  all  but  the  south- 
ern and  poor  worlds  into  the  indeterminate  future — or  at 
least,  as  some  of  us,  including  this  uncredentialed  prophet, 
like  to  say,  one-and-a-half  to  two-and-a-half  pontificates 
from  now.  During  his  rule,  the  total  number  of  men  and 
women  religious,  priests  and  seminarians  declined,  a  decline 
that  appears  more  drastic  when  reckoned  against  Catholic 
population  growth.  There  are  more  and  more  priestless 
parishes,  and  this  creates  problems  with  respect  to  the  Mass. 
The  rich  Catholic  imagination  and  tradition  should  inspire 
fresh  ways  to  effect  and  interpret  the  authority  to  adminis- 
ter the  sacraments.  If  nothing  dramatic  occurs  to  reverse 
trends,  the  center  of  worship  and  church  life,  the  Eucharist, 
will  consequently  be  moved  to  the  margins.  The  pope's 
efforts  to  preclude  even  discussion  of  these  themes  looked 
to  many  restless  and  creative  Catholics  as  though  he  had 
lost  faith  in  his  power  to  persuade. 

Near  the  end  of  his  life  the  pope  made  a  last  valiant 
peacemaking  effort,  but  it  was  thwarted.  Thoroughly 
aware  of  the  menace  of  terrorism  and  of  bloodshed  in  the 
Middle  East  and  elsewhere,  and  as  friendly  as  he  might  on 
occasion  be  with  American  leaders,  he  vigorously  opposed 
the  idea  and  then  the  reality  of  pre-emptive  war  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  in  Iraq.  While  his  words  rallied 
Catholic  dissenters  against  that  war  policy  in  America,  he 
seemed  to  convert  few  other  Catholics  to  his  way  of  peace. 
This  was  also  the  case  on  the  "justice  and  mercy"  front, 
where  he  opposed  capital  punishment  to  little  effect  in  the 
United  States. 

One  other  theme  will  mark  the  recollection  of  John  Paul 
II's  years.  While  some  of  us  might  argue  with  many  implica- 
tions of  his  teaching  and  even  with  some  of  the  foundational 
reasoning,  we  remain  in  his  debt  for  the  grand  theme 
expressed  in  his  masterpiece  Veritatis  Splendor:  "[T]he  corner- 
stone of  my  pontificate  is  to  explain  the  transcendental  value 
of  the  human  person.  If  you  believe  in  God,  you  cannot 
behave  in  the  same  way  as  a  person  who  does  not  believe  in 
God."  Basic  belief  in  God,  as  revealed  in  Christ  and  nurtured 
in  the  church  under  the  Holy  Spirit,  has  as  its  corollary  a 
belief  in  the  idea  of  human  dignity.  Whatever  else  Pope  John 
Paul  II  set  out  to  teach  or  to  practice,  he  always  kept  that  dig- 
nity before  his  eyes  and  those  of  the  church  and  the  world. 
Being  "specifically  open"  to  the  demands  that  theme  will  pro- 
voke in  the  new  century  should  be  one  sign  of  the  influence 
of  Pope  John  Paul  13  upon  all  who  came  into  the  zones  where 
this  great  man  acted  with  dignity,  with  gravity.  F»l 


CONFERENCES 
ON 

CATHOLIC  SOCIAL 
TEACHING 

Call  for  Papers 

Office  for  Mission  Effectiveness 
Villanova  University 

As  part  of  its  commitment  to  exploring  the 
contemporary  relevance  of  Catholic  social 
teaching,  the  Office  for  Mission  Effectiveness 
will  sponsor  a  series  of  conferences  and  invites 
interested  parties  to  explore  the  contribution  of 
Catholic  social  thought  on  a  variety  of  issues. 

CONFERENCE  THEMES: 

Catholic  Social  Teaching  and  Ecology 
November  10-11,  2005 

Papers  must  be  submitted  by  August  15,  2005 
for  consideration. 

Catholic  Social  Teaching  and  Work: 
Reflections  on  the  25th  Anniversary  of 
Laborem  Excerens 
September  25-27,  2006 

Papers  must  be  submitted  by  June  1,  2006 
for  consideration. 

Contributors  are  encouraged  to  explore: 

•  Themes  in  Catholic  social  teaching 
which  illuminate  and  inform  the  nature, 
causes  or  consequences  related  to 
each  issue. 

•  Theoretical  or  empirical  research  that 
advances  the  discourse  of  Catholic 
social  teaching. 

•  Analysis  of  existing  literature  and 
research  from  the  Catholic  perspective 
that  is  particularly  relevant  to  the 
issues. 

•  Recommendations  on  how  future 
teaching  documents  might  advance  our 
understanding  of  the  selected  topic. 

Papers  may  be  selected  for  presentation  at 
these  conferences  and/or  be  included  in  a 
future  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Catholic  Social 
Thought,  published  by  Villanova  University,  a 
Catholic,  Augustinian  institution. 

For  more  information  concerning  preferred 
topics  and  submitting  a  paper,  visit: 
www3.villanova.edu/mission/journal/calls/2005.htm 
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As  a  dominant  figure  on  the  international  stage,  the  pope  made  good 
use  of  his  opportunities  to  exert  moral  influence,  by  john  thavis 


Pop i  joiix  pal  l  ii  SPi-.NT  more  than  26  years  as  a 
dominant  figure  on  the  world  stage,  using  his 
moral  leadership  to  promote  human  rights,  con- 
demn ethical  failings  and  plead  for  peace. 
He  had  the  ear  of  presidents,  prime  ministers  and 
kings,  who  came  in  a  steady  stream  for 
private  audiences  at  the  Vatican. 
Although  the  pope  s  fading  health  in  later 
years  made  these  one-on-one  meetings 
less  substantive,  his  encounters  with  U.S. 
and  Soviet  leaders  in  the  1980s  and  90s 
gave  a  spiritual  impetus  to  the  fall  of 
European  Communism. 

More  than  any  previous  pontiff,  he 
pushed  religious  teachings  into  the  center 
of  public  debate,  arguing  that  universal 
moral  norms — such  as  the  sanctity  of 
life — are  not  optional  for  contemporary 
society. 

The  pope's  bold  words  and  gestures 
won  acclaim,  but  not  from  all  quarters. 
As  his  pontificate  wore  on,  his  message 
increasingly  went  against  conventional 
thinking  on  issues  like  abortion,  gay  mar- 
riage and  genetic  research. 

When  it  came  to  war,  the  pope  gave 
no  comfort  to  those  pressing  for  the  use 
of  military  force.  His  outspoken  opposi- 
tion to  the  U.S. -led  war  on  Iraq  in  2003 
was  based  on  the  conviction  that  both 
sides  should  have  done  more  to  settle  the 
dispute  peacefully.  He  mobilized  an 
unprecedented,  though  unsuccessful, 
diplomatic  effort  to  help  prevent  hostili- 
ties and  to  preserve  the  role  of  the  United 
Nations  in  global  peacemaking. 

Following  the  terrorist  attacks  in  the 
United  States  on  Sept.  11,  2001,  by 
\tremists  acting  in  the  name  of  Islam, 


the  pope  led  a  spiritual  campaign  against  all  violence  in  the 
name  of  Religion.  He  convened  a  meeting  of  Muslims, 
Christians,  Jews  and  others  in  Assisi  in  early  2002;  the 
gathering  produced  a  joint  statement  against  terrorism. 
Pro-life  issues  brought  out  a  fighting  spirit  in  the 


JOHN  THAVIS  is  the  Rome  bureau  chief  for 
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Polish-born  pontiff.  In  1994,  for  example,  he  challenged 
U.N.  population  planners  on  abortion  and  birth-control 
policies  and  steered  an  international  development  confer- 
ence toward  a  moral  debate  on  life  and  family  issues. 

The  pope  and  his  aides  took  some  flak  for  that.  But  as 
he  aged,  he  seemed  more  determined  than  ever  to  speak 
his  mind,  applying  church  teaching  to  technical  questions 
such  as  economics,  biology  and  demographics,  and  prod- 
ding individual  consciences  on  what  he  has  called  a  world- 
wide "moral  crisis." 

The  Gospel  of  Life,  his  1995  encyclical  on  pro-life  issues 
that  he  addressed  to  "all  people  of  good  will"  and  sent  to 
government  leaders  around  the  globe,  reflected  the  pope's 
sense  of  resolve. 

"To  speak  out  on  an  issue  like  abortion  confirms  this 
pope's  leadership  in  a  dramatic  way.  If  a  pope  doesn't  try  to 
awaken  ethical  responsibility,  what  is  his  value?"  said  the 
Vatican  spokesman  Joaquin  Navarro- Vails. 

The  pope's  pro-life  stand  also  virtually  excluded  the 
death  penalty,  and  he  made  frequent  appeals  against  exe- 
cutions in  the  United  States.  After  one  dramatic  plea  dur- 
ing his  visit  to  St.  Louis  in  1999,  the  sentence  of  a  death- 
row  inmate  in  Missouri  was  commuted. 

During  jubilee  celebrations  in  2000,  the  pope  continu- 
ally prodded  and  pressured  global  financial  powers  to  for- 
give at  least  part  of  the  third  world  debt,  a  request  that 
added  a  moral  dimension  to  the  issue  and  helped  bring 
about  debt  relief  for  some  of  the  poorest  nations. 

The  pope  conferred  with  presidents,  stood  up  to 
tyrants  and  preached  to  crowds  of  more  than  a  million 
people.  Almost  immediately  after  his  election  in  1978,  he 
began  using  the  world  as  a  pulpit:  decrying  hunger  from 
Africa;  denouncing  the  arms  race  from  Hiroshima,  Japan; 
and  promoting  human  equality  from  caste-conscious 
India. 

As  Poland's  native  son,  he  had  a  special  interest  and  a 
key  role  in  the  demise  of  European  Communism.  For 
years  he  criticized  the  moral  bankruptcy  of  the  system,  to 
applause  in  the  West.  His  visits  to  his  homeland  helped 
light  the  fire  of  reform,  which  eventually  led  to  the  first 
non-Communist  government  in  the  Soviet  bloc. 

In  an  astute  political  move,  he  cultivated  an  ally  in 
Mikhail  Gorbachev,  whose  glasnost  policies  set  the  stage 
for  the  breakup  of  the  Soviet  Union — and  the  return  of 
religious  freedom. 

But  the  pope  was  also  a  sometimes  unwelcome  critic  of 
capitalism,  warning  that  the  profit  motive  alone  would 
never  bring  justice  and  cautioning  about  the  effects  of 
globalization  in  the  post-Communist  era. 

Modern  leadership  is  often  a  question  of  personal  rap- 
port, and  Pope  John  Paul  met  with  world  figures  across 
the  spectrum.  During  his  pontificate,  every  U.S.  president 


made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Vatican,  including  President 
George  W.  Bush  in  2001,  2002  and  2004. 

The  pope's  door  almost  always  was  open  to  the  world's 
powerful,  a  policy  that  brought  controversial  figures  to  his 
private  library — among  them  the  Palestinian  leader  Yasir 
Arafat,  Cuba's  President  Fidel  Castro  and  the  former  pres- 
ident of  Austria,  Kurt  Waldheim. 

Many  observers,  including  former  U.S.  ambassadors  to 
the  Vatican,  said  Pope  John  Paul's  influence  on  world 
events  was  tremendous.  They  praised  his  political  savvy, 
reflected  less  in  the  public  realm  than  in  behind-the- 
scenes  efforts  by  Vatican  diplomats.  The  pope's  tenure  saw 
a  near-doubling  of  the  number  of  countries  with  which  the 
Vatican  holds  diplomatic  relations. 

At  the  same  time,  his  flair  for  the  dramatic  gesture 
helped  make  him  the  most  televised  pontiff  in  history. 
That  was  a  form  of  global  influence  that  this  pope  never 
underestimated.  Millions  watched  him  walk  through 
crowds  of  African  poor  or  visit  a  shanty-town  family  in 
Latin  America.  As  the  pope  once  said,  one  reason  he  kept 
returning  to  these  places  was  that  he  knew  the  cameras 
would  follow,  spotlighting  human  problems  around  the 
globe. 

The  pope  was  a  consistent  critic  of  war  and  a  booster 
of  peace,  and  during  his  pontificate  the  Vatican  issued 
major  statements  calling  for  disarmament.  His  aides  suc- 
cessfully headed  off  a  shooting  war  between  Chile  and 
Argentina  in  1978. 

But  sometimes  the  pope's  peace  efforts  went  unheeded, 
to  his  bitter  disappointment.  That  was  true  not  only  in 
Iraq;  his  warnings  about  conflagration  in  the  Balkans  and 
his  horror  at  ethnic  fighting  in  Africa  illustrated  the  limits 
of  papal  influence. 

When  Pope  John  Paul  first  addressed  the  United 
Nations  in  1979,  he  emphasized  that  harmonious  interna- 
tional relations  were  deeply  tied  to  a  proper  understanding 
of  freedom  and  respect  for  moral  precepts.  That  was  a 
message  he  honed  over  the  years  in  face-to-face  meetings 
with  world  leaders  and  in  public  speeches. 

Returning  to  the  United  Nations  in  1995,  frailer  but 
just  as  forceful,  he  again  insisted  that  the  "family  of 
nations"  must  be  founded  on  strong  moral  principles  and 
warned  of  "unspeakable  offenses  against  human  life  and 
freedom"  in  today's  world. 

The  pope  never  stopped  prodding  the  world's  con- 
science, nor  did  he  shy  away  from  appealing  directly  to 
heads  of  state.  Visiting  Cuba  in  1998,  he  challenged 
Castro's  government  to  allow  freedom  of  expression  and  a 
wider  church  role  in  society. 

In  these  and  other  interventions,  the  pope  felt  certain 
that  he  acted  in  the  name  of  civilians  who  had  little  or  no 
voice  in  world  events. 
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US  Catholic  China  Bureau 
21st  National  Catholic  China  Conference 

June  24-26,  2005  -  Seattle  University,  Washington 

Growth  of  Christianity  in  China: 
Reality,  Challenges,  &  Opportunities 

The  rapid,  and  to  many,  surprising  growth  of  Christianity  in  China  is  increasingly  attracting  world 
attention,  and  is  the  subject  of  much  discussion  in  both  religious  and  secular  circles. 

This  conference  will  attempt  to  build  on  the  optimism  of  its  title  -  Growth  of  Christianity  in  China  - 

by  examining  the  factors  that  promote,  or  hinder,  this  growth,  and  how  this  growth  fits  within  the 
context  of  the  changing  nature  of  mission  and  Christian  witness  worldwide. 

Program  Highlights:  Keynote  Papers,  Panel,  Focused  Discussion  Groups,  Liturgy  and 
Prayer,  Resources  Exhibit,  and  Chinese  Cultural  Evening 

Resource  Team: 

Lam  in  Sanneh,  Prof,  of  World  Christianity,  Yale  Divinity  School 
Jeroom  Heyndrickx,  cicm,  Ferdinand  Verbiest  Foundation,  Leuven,  Belgium 
Betty  Ann  Maheu,  MM,  Holy  Spirit  Study  Centre,  Hong  Kong 
Caroline  Fielder,  China  Desk,  Churches  Together  in  Britain  &  Ireland 
Panel  of  young  leaders  from  the  Church  in  China 


Registration  begins  at  2:00  p.m.  on  Friday,  Opening  session:  4:00  p.m. 
Closing  Sunday  noon  with  Eucharistic  Liturgy  -  Celebrant  and  horn  Hist: 
Most  Rev.  Ignatius  Wang,  Auxiliary  Bishop  of  the  San  Francisco 

Archdiocese,  and  first  ethnic  Chinese  Bishop  in  the  U.S  .Catholic  Church. 


All-inclusive  Cost: 


Contact: 


(tuition/lodgings/meals)  $325.00  and  up. 
(includes  non-refundable  registration  fee  of  $25.00) 


US  Catholic  China  Bureau 
Seton  Hall  University 
South  Orange,  NJ  07079 


E-mail:  chinabur@shu.edu 
Tel:  973-763-1131 
Fax:  973-763-1543 
Internet:  www.usccb.net 
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Closing  in  on 
the  Short  List 

Heirs  of  the  Fisherman 

Behind  the  Scenes  of  Papal  Death 
and  Succession 

By  John-Peter  Pham 

Oxford  University  Press.  368p  $28 
ISBN 0195118343 

A  dark  joke  about  prognostication  con- 
cerning the  successor  to  Pope  John  Paul 
II  is  that  he  outlived  many  of  those  once 
considered  "most  likely  to  succeed." 

A  new  book  on  papal  succession, 
Heirs  of  the  Fisherman,  was  published  not 
long  before  the  pope  took  his  precipitous 
turn  for  the  worse.  While  John-Peter 
Pham  takes  his  shot  at  a  short  list,  the 
bulk  of  the  book  is  resource  material 
whose  usefulness  has  not  died  with  John 
Paul  or  the  current  papahile. 

While  it  looks  to  the  future,  Heirs  of 
the  Fisherman  offers  a  grand  historical 
sweep  of  significant  elections  past.  Pham 
explains  how  conclaves  developed  and 
the  forces  that  shaped  their  present,  and 
still  evolving,  form.  He  writes  with  clar- 
ity and  verve,  even  on  topics  as  convolut- 
ed as  the  Great  Western  Schism.  He 
does  not  just  give  dates  and  names,  but 
makes  history  come  alive  in  a  way  that 
illumines  the  present. 

Here  he  summarizes  the  result  of  the 
27-month  conclave  of  1291-94,  at  which 
desperate  cardinals  finally  elected  the 
miracle-working  hermit  Pietro  del 
Morrone  as  Pope  Celestine  V,  best 
known  for  his  resignation  from  the  papa- 
cy. Pham  writes: 

To  characterize  the  choice  as 
eccentric  is  probably  an  under- 
statement. While  electing  the 
reluctant  Celestine  V  seemed  a 
charismatic  bold  stroke,  the  fact 
was  that,  for  all  his  piety  and  rep- 
utation for  holiness,  the  new 
pope  was  hopelessly  naive, 
almost  ridiculously  incompetent, 
and  rather  ill  educated — a  dan- 
gerous combination  in  those 
troubled  times.... 


Book  Reviews 

It  quickly  became  evident  that  when 
Pope  Celestine  was  not  a  puppet  manip- 
ulated by  the  French  King  Charles — 
French  nominees  of  the  king  accounted 
for  seven  of  the  twelve  cardinals  created 
by  Celestine — he  fell  into  confusion, 
assigning,  for  example,  the  same 
benefice  to  more  than  one  applicant. 

The  book  is  arranged  topically.  The 
first  chapter  reviews  varied  circum- 
stances under  which  popes  have  died, 
from  old  age  to  assassination.  Others 
examine  how  popes  were  chosen  in  the 
millennium  before  conclaves  came  into 
being,  how  and  why  conclaves  achieved 
their  present  form,  conclaves  of  the  20th 
century  and  papal  coronations  and 
installations.  The  final  chapter  is  Pham's 
analysis  of  who  and  what  will  shape  the 
next  conclave. 

A  former  priest  of  the  Diocese  of 
Peoria  and  a  former  papal  diplomat, 
Pham  has  theologically  conservative  cre- 
dentials, but  they  rarely  come  to  the  fore 
in  this  writing.  Whether  his  views  have 
moderated  or  because  he  now  addresses 
a  largely  secular  audience  in  his  teaching 
post  at  James  Madison  University — or 
both — Pham  is  generally  centrist  in 
tone.  His  high  regard  for  the  papacy  is 
discernible,  especially  in  his  opening 
assessment  of  John  Paul.  But  he  writes 
dispassionately  about  the  worst  papal 
scandals,  and  tries  to  give  the  concerns  of 
both  right  and  left  their  due. 

Unlike  John  Allen  in  Conclave,  Pham 
does  not  attempt  to  identify  factions 
among  the  electors;  and  serious  students 
of  the  conclave  would  do  well  to  own 
both  books.  Pham  first  offers  a  list  of 
unelectable  cardinals  who  he  believes 
will  influence  the  outcome.  He  outlines 
qualifications  that  he  believes  the  cardi- 
nals will  consider  necessary.  Pham  is 
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perhaps  too  confident  that  the  cardinals 
will  seek  another  charismatic  figure  with 
media  presence,  and  too  pessimistic  that 
the  loss  of  Latin  as  a  common  tongue 
will  result  in  poor  communication 
among  the  electors.  Time  will  tell. 

His  short  list  of  five  papabile  overlaps 
with  Allen's — the  exception  being 
Pham's  inclusion  of  Cardinal  Severino 
Poletto  of  Turin.  His  list  is  strikingly 
devoid  of  a  Latin  American  and  includes 
three  Italians.  Pham  considers  Christoph 
Schonborn  of  Vienna  the  most  qualified, 
but  laments  that  he  is  too  young  to  fol- 


low a  long-reigning  pope.  The  issues  he 
believes  electors  will  take  into  account 
include  collegiality — he  calls  it  "hierar- 
chical communion" — vocations,  clergy 
scandals,  the  role  of  the  laity,  contracep- 
tion, women  in  the  church,  divorce  and 
remarriage,  ecumenism,  relations  with 
Islam,  church-state  issues,  theological 
pluralism  and  the  global  southward  shift 
of  Catholicism. 

The  historical  background  clarifies 
his  analysis,  as  when  Pham  considers 
how  the  electors  may  balance  their.desire 
for  a  pope  with  archdiocesan  pastoral 


experience  against  the  desire  for  some- 
one to  keep  the  Curia  in  line.  He  thinks 
they  will  opt  for  someone  with  Roman 
experience: 

[T]hey  will  be  aware  that  a 
novice  cannot  be  enthroned  in 
the  Apostolic  Palace  without  the 
central  administration  of  the 
Church  grinding  into  gridlock  as 
the  various  curial  factions  and 
ambitious  Roman  prelates  run 
circles  around  the  newcomer. 
Memories  are  long  on  Vatican 
Hill,  and  many  will  recall  that 
the  last  total  outsider  elected  to 
the  papacy — John  Paul  I's  thirty- 
three  day  reign  being  too  short 
to  evaluate — was  Pius  X,  and 
remember  the  results  of  that 
pontificate  in  crises  like  the  witch 
hunts  for  "modernism"  and  the 
rupture  with  France. 

Of  the  book's  368  pages,  144  are  very 
useful  appendices.  They  include  the  full 
text  of  John  Paul's  instructions  for  the 
next  conclave,  biographical  sketches  of 
key  figures  past  and  present,  a  glossary  of 
ecclesiastical  terms  from  ad  limina  to 
zucchetto  and  the  last  wills  and  testa- 
ments of  Popes  John  XXIII  and  Paul  VI. 
For  those  interested  in  understanding 
the  conclave,  Pham's  book  will  be 
invaluable.  Ann  Rodgers 
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an  epic  from  this  postcolonial  nomad 
who  has  drifted  among  European, 
American,  Latin  and  African  cultures  for 
most  of  his  life.  It  is  a  fractured,  dislocat- 
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ed  and  intensely  eschatological  and  auto- 
biographical collage  of  words,  pictures, 
voices,  ghosts  and  uneasy  silences. 

The  Prodigal  is  a  long  poem,  1 00  pages 
or  so,  divided — for  no  readily  discernible 
reason — into  18  sections  of  freewheeling 
verse.  The  central  concern,  exile,  is  not 
new  in  Walcott's  work;  it  haunts  virtually 
all  his  writing,  most  vividly  Omeros  (1990), 
an  ambitious,  evocative  rescripting  of 
Homer's  Odyssey  and  Iliad  in  a  Caribbean 
context.  Walcott  has  always  been  a  rest- 
less soul  wandering  global  spaces  in 
search  of  a  home.  Now  that  he  is  in  his 
eighth  decade,  the  search  seems  more 
frantic,  the  need  even  more  visceral.  The 
Prodigal  launches  an  older  man,  feeling 
"piercings  of  acute  mortality"  on  a  far- 
ranging  quest  that  retraces  the  poet's  own 
journey  among  continents. 

The  central  figure  of  the  poem  is  a 
divided  soul,  and  his  split  consciousness — 
on  the  one  hand,  a  first-person  subject,  on 
the  other,  a  third-person  object — domi- 
nates the  discourse.  He  expresses  his 
dilemma  crisply:  "My  joy  was  stuck....  My 
craft  was  stuck."  The  rest  of  the  poem 
amplifies  the  speaker's  discerned  causal 
connection  between  sexual  potency  and 
creative  endeavor.  With  "desire  and  dis- 
ease commingling"  at  this  stage  of  his  life, 
atrophying  his  creative  powers,  all  he  can 
conjure  up  is  "an  old  man's 
book...  [in]. ..the  music  of  memory,  water." 

The  poem's  epic  quest  is  yoked  to 
elegy.  The  speaker's  lament  echoes  Psalm 
137,  the  great  lament  of  Hebrew  exile 
("Here  we  hung  our  harps,  as  the  river  slid 
past  to  elegiac  banjos",  but  the  scriptural 
reference  seems  a  self-indulgent  and  inap- 
propriate overreaching. 

The  remaining  17  sections  add  little. 
Doubting,  questioning  and  delaying  more 
than  Hamlet,  the  main  character  nearly 
becomes  a  caricature.  Further,  the  poem  is 
flawed  by  much  halting  and  repetition  as 
well  as  the  more-than-occasional  bad  line 
("Thought  furred  and  felt  like  an  alder- 
man's collar,  a  chocolate  stick  for  the  vora- 
cious fog";  "my  heart  was  available  for  a 
reasonable  price";  "Fill  the  vessel  of  the 
egret  with  oblivious  milk  and  drink  to  the 
amnesia  of  Asia  with  its  yellow  beaker.") 
These  phrases,  from  a  Nobel  laureate, 
have  the  ring  of  a  first-year  writer's  work- 
shop. And  lines  like,  "Hans  Christian 

Andersen's  'The  Ice  Maiden'  I  did  not 

know  that  she  worked  as  a  blond  waitress 


in  Zermatt"  are  painfully  embarrassing. 

As  epic,  The  Prodigal  is  a  failure.  Its 
central  figure  is  no  culture-hero  (or  anti- 
hero,  for  that  matter);  his  encounter  with 
looming  mortality  transforms  no  one,  least 
of  all  himself;  his  response  to  declining 


powers  is  a  thinly-veiled  Eliotic  whimper, 
not  a  resounding  classical  bang;  and  the 
language,  though  occasionally  noble  ("Do 
not  diminish  in  my  memory  villages  of 
absolutely  no  importance...  Hoard,  cher- 
ish   your    negligible    existence,  your 
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unrecorded  history'  of  unambitious  syntax, 
your  clean  pools  of  unpolluted  light  over 
close  stones")  lacks  sustained  power  and 
resonance. 

As  elegy,  The  Prodigal  is  a  failure  as 
well.  Such  utter  self-absorption  provokes  a 
shrug,  not  a  tear.  There  is  no  consolation 
here.  The  old  man  who  describes  himself 
with  "the  age  in  your  armpits  in  the  pleats 
of  your  crotch"  remains  bereft  and  adrift. 
Near  die  end,  a  painful  question  reverber- 
ates: "Old  man  coining  through  the  glass, 
who  are  you?"  There  is  no  answer  but 


extinction  ("whoever  the  'he'  is,  he  can  suf- 
fer, he  can  make  his  own  spasms,  he  can 
die").  In  the  face  of  this,  all  the  poet  can 
offer  is  a  cheap,  misfired  ironic  shot:  "In 
His  will  is  our  pizza."  Ultimately,  loss 
blights  the  landscape  and  all  but  obliterates 
hope  and  home. 

Comparing  The  Prodigal  to  William 
Carlos  Williams's  Patterson  or  T.  S.  Eliot's 
Four  Quartets  (or  Prufrock)  or  Seamus 
Heaney's  Station  Island  or  even  Dante's 
Divine  Comedy,  for  that  matter,  is  mis- 
placed and  only  brings  into  sharper  relief 
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the  radical  differences  between  these 
works  and  Walcott's  effort.  The  carefully 
articulated  architectonic  designs,  the 
nuanced  verbal  textures,  the  haunting 
rhythms  and  images,  the  intellectual  depth, 
range  and  resilience  that  distinguish  these 
earlier  works  find  no  counterpart  in  The 
Prodigal.  Without  a  defining  and  realized 
design,  Walcott's  meandering  exercise 
offers  little  more  than  the  scarcely  dis- 
guised rantings  of  an  old  man  raging 
against  the  inevitable  fall  of  night. 

If  we  take  the  author  at  his  poetic 
word,  The  Prodigal  is  his  last  book.  It  would 
be  a  pity  if  a  distinguished  poetic  career 
like  Walcott's  were  to  end  on  such  a  low 
note.  Better  The  Prodigal  had  not  appeared 
at  all — or  better  yet,  would  that  it  be  fol- 
lowed by  another  volume  in  which  this 
writer  of  capacious  talent  and  luminous 
intensity  exercises  his  very  considerable 
gifts  to  enchant  and  enlighten  us  once 
again.  Robert  Hosmer 

What  Eyes  Have 
Seen 
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Essential  Writings 
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by  Kevin  Burke 
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An  icon  bears  witness.  Maybe  that's  why 
people  who  know  about  icons  tell  us  to 
notice  the  eyes.  The  eyes  more  than  any- 
thing else  open  us  to  the  experience  of  the 
truth  that  lies  behind  an  icon's  external 
representation. 

It  could  also  explain  why  this  book 
begins  with  the  eyes — first  those  of  St. 
Ignatius  Loyola  and  then  those  of  Pedro 
Arrupe.  Ignatius,  the  founder  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  wrote  that  at  the 
Cardoner  River  in  1522  "die  eyes  of  his 
understanding  were  opened  and  though  he 
saw  no  vision  he  understood  and  perceived 
many  things."  Five  centuries  later,  Pedro 
Arrupe,  the  superior  general  of  the  Jesuits 
from  1965  to  1983,  prayed  "to  see  every- 
thing with  new  eyes."  "Give  me  the  clarity 
of  understanding,"  Don  Pedro  asked,  "that 
you  gave  Ignatius." 

Judging  from  this  superbly  selected 
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unrecorded  history  of  unambitious  syntax, 
your  clean  pools  of  unpolluted  light  over 
close  stones'")  lacks  sustained  power  and 
resonance. 

As  elegy,  The  Prodigal  is  a  failure  as 
well.  Such  utter  self-absorption  provokes  a 
shrug,  not  a  tear.  There  is  no  consolation 
here.  The  old  man  who  describes  himself 
with  "the  age  in  your  armpits  in  the  pleats 
of  your  crotch"  remains  bereft  and  adrift. 
Near  the  end,  a  painful  question  reverber- 
ates: "Old  man  coming  through  the  glass, 
who  are  you?"  There  is  no  answer  but 
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many  things."  Five  centuries  later,  Pedro 
Arrupe,  the  superior  general  of  the  Jesuits 
from  1965  to  1983,  prayed  "to  see  every- 
thing with  new  eyes."  "Give  me  the  clarity 
of  understanding,"  Don  Pedro  asked,  "that 
you  gave  Ignatius." 

Judging  from  this  superbly  selected 
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volume  of  "essential"  writings  of  Pedro 
Arnipe,  there  is  no  doubt  that  his  prayers 
were  answered.  A  cataclysmic  awakening 
came  on  the  morning  of  Aug.  6,  1945, 
when  a  B-29  dropped  an  atom  bomb  on 
the  people  of  Hiroshima.  At  the  time,  Don 
Pedro,  age  37,  was  the  Jesuit  master  of 
novices  in  Nagatsuka,  Japan,  not  far  from 
the  epicenter  of  the  attack.  Stunned  by  the 
sight  of  the  destroyed  city  and  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  numb  and  wounded  Japanese 
who  were  fleeing  the  devastation,  the 
Jesuits  converted  the  novitiate  into  a  hospi- 
tal and  began  triage.  Because  of  his  earlier 
training  as  a  medical  student  in  Spain,  Don 
Pedro  reacted  quickly  to  the  emergency. 
He  used  his  desk  as  an  operating  table  and 
with  a  razor  removed  glass  from  the  bodies 
of  victims  and  debris  from  their  eyes.  He 
lanced  body-length  blisters  caused  by 
exposure  to  radiation,  and  dressed  wounds 
with  bandages  made  from  freshly  laun- 
dered sheets  and  underwear  donated  by 
the  Jesuit  community. 

The  apocalypse  of  Hiroshima  opened 
his  eyes  to  "what  is  deadly  and  truly  terri- 
ble about  force  and  violence."  Pedro 
Arrupe  was  convinced  that  the  antidote  to 
violence  was  "a  pedagogy  of  love."  He 
complemented  that  mantra  with  unerring 
instincts  about  social  systems,  political  the- 
ory and  the  human  heart,  and  identified 


the  dramatically  urgent  needs  of  the  day. 
He  challenged  his  brother  Jesuits,  gradu- 
ates of  Jesuit  schools,  Christians  and  all 
people  to  respond  to  those  who  were  suf- 
fering, because  "yet  another  explosion  is 
breeding  in  the  womb  of  time,"  as  millions 
die  of  hunger  in  sub-Saharan  Africa,  as 
"human  rights  are  still  linked  to  the  epi- 
dermis" thus  allowing  racism  to  flourish, 
and  as  economic  displacement,  political 
exploitation  and  the  distressing  agony  of 
refugees  are  still  unnecessarily  rampant  in 
our  world.  He  urged  men  and  women  of 
good  will  to  stand  with  and  for  others  and 
to  aspire  to  a  love  beyond  what  most  of  us 
think  of  as  loving.  His  faith  made  affective 
commitment  to  the  church's  social  Gospel 
not  only  possible  but  imperative. 

For  Jesuits — and  for  anyone  else  who 
would  choose  "to  see" — Don  Pedro  found 
in  the  Spiritual  Exercises  and  the  life  of 
Ignatius  answers  to  the  painful  ethical  and 
religious  questions  of  our  day.  Service  was 
a  key.  Pedro  Arrupe  was  fond  of  pointing 
out  that  even  when  Ignatius  was  beset  with 
romantic  love  and  thoughts  of  a  certain 
lady  "who  had  taken  such  a  hold  on  his 
heart.. .he  imagined  what  he  would  do  in 
[her]  service... the  verses,  the  words  he 
would  say  to  her,  the  deeds  of  arms  he 
would  do  in  her  service."  For  Ignatius,  to 
love  was  to  serve. 


Several  touching  selections  close  this 
book.  Each  reflects  the  pedagogy  of  love, 
service  and  poverty  that  were  Father 
Arrupe's  defining  themes.  After  suffering 
a  stroke  in  1981  that  left  him  partially 
paralyzed  and  his  speech  severely 
impaired,  Pedro  Arrupe  lived  out  what  he 
wrote  earlier  of  St.  Ignatius:  "So  far  he 
had  done  what  lay  in  his  power:  an  unre- 
served surrender,  a  merciless  purification, 
a  spiritually  discerned  acceptance  of 
God's  lights,  [and]  an  availability  for 
apostolic  conversations  and  activity.  It 
was,  humanly  speaking,  all  that  was  need- 
ed to  ready  him  for  the  definitive  sign." 
Father  Arrupe  called  his  final  homily  at 
the  little  chapel  at  La  Storta,  rich  with 
Ignatian  histoiy,  his  Nunc  Dimittis, 
recalling  the  prayer  of  the  old  man 
Simeon  when  he  received  the  child  Jesus 
in  the  temple:  "Now,  Master,  dismiss 
your  servant  in  peace... for  my  eyes  have 
seen  your  salvation"  (Lk  2:29-30). 

Exactly  what  his  eyes  saw,  we'll  never 
know.  But  after  reading  this  powerful 
book  of  Father  Arrupe's  writings,  selected 
with  intelligence  and  affection  by  Kevin 
Burke,  S.J.,  we  can  be  confident  that  God 
gave  Don  Pedro  what  he  asked  for:  peace 
and  a  glimmer  of  the  face  of  God. 

An  icon  could  expect  nothing  less. 

Doris  Donnelly 


The  Faith  Community  of 
St.  Joseph's  Preparatory  School, 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
celebrates  the  loving,  faithful 

service  of 
His  Holiness  Pope  John  Paul  II 
to  God  and  God's  People 
"Viva  il  Papal" 
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Classifieds 


Books 

FROM  HURT  TO  HEALING.  A  Catholic  woman, 
sexually  abused  as  a  child  by  a  Catholic  priest, 
tells  the  story  of  her  profound  suffering  and  yet  of 
the  survival  of  her  faith.  But  not  satisfied  with 
simply  writing  a  memoir,  she  presents  an  alterna- 
tive theology  of  suffering  and  goes  on  to  chal- 
lenge the  theology  of  priesthood  that  she  believes 
enabled  the  victimization  of  so  many  children  in 
die  past.  Available  through  Barnesnoble.com; 
Amazon.com;  PublishAmerica.com.  E-mail: 
mmmjv3@yahoo.com;  Web  site:  www.geoci- 
ties.com/mmmjv3. 

Conference 

DIARMUID  O'MURCHU,  Wisdom  and 
Globalization;  Miriam  Therese  Winter,  Songs  for 
Global  Healing:  June  24-26,  2005.  Wisdom 
House.  Litchfield,  Conn.  Brochure  available: 
(860)  567-3163;  e-mail:  programs@wisdom- 
house.org;  Web  site:  wvvw.wisdomhouse.org. 

Institutes 

FACES  OF  PRAYER  IN  CARMEL,  June  12-18, 2005. 
Lectures,  workshops,  common  prayer  and  daily 
Eucharist.  Speakers:  Daniel  Chowning,  Kevin 
Culligan,  Keith  J.  Egan,  Constance  FitzGerald, 
Alary  Frohlich,  Kieran  Kavanaugh,  Ernest  E. 
Larkin,  Steven  Payne,  Vilma  Seelaus  and  John 


Welch.  Information  and  brochures:  Center  for 
Spirituality,  Saint  Mary's  College,  Notre  Dame, 
LM  46556;  Ph:  (574)  284-4636,  e-mail  (Angela 
Strotman):  astroana@saintmarys.edu. 


Internship 


INTERNATIONAL  PRIEST  INTERNSHIP  (I.P.I.)  wel- 
comes priests  from  outside  the  United  States  into 
the  life  and  ministry  of  the  church  in  this  country. 
Oblate  School  of  Theology  in  San  Antonio,  Tex., 
offers  creative  response  to  the  challenges  facing 
international  priests  attempting  to  integrate  into 
ministry  in  die  U.S.  I.P.I,  combines  time  on  cam- 
pus, Internet  distance  learning,  support  of  local 
priests/mentors  and  laity,  and  other  resources 
while  the  international  priest  is  engaged  in  full- 
time  parish  ministry.  Educational  components 
include:  accent  reduction,  U.S.  English  pronunci- 
ation, collaboration  with  laity,  parish  and  person- 
al finances,  ministering  in  the  cultural  context  of  a 
U.S.  Catholic  parish,  marriage  and  sacramental 
programs.  For  information:  Rev.  John  Kemper, 
(210)  341-1366,  or  www.ost.edu. 

Music 

BEST-SELLING  religious,  sacred,  contemporary 
and  classical  music  on  CD  at  www.america- 
magazine.org/Musicstore.cftn. 

Parish  Missions 

INSPIRING,  DYNAMIC  PREACHING.  Parish  mis- 
sions, faculty  in-service,  retreats  for  religious. 
Web  site:  www.sabbathretreats.org. 


Positions 

BETHANY  SPIRITUALITY  CENTER  in  Highland 
Mills,  N.Y.,  is  seeking  a  DIRECTOR  who  will 
plan  and  coordinate  all  the  activities  of  the  Center, 
helping  to  lead  it  into  a  new  phase  of  its  develop- 
ment. Candidate  will  have  an  advanced  degree  in 
theology,  spirituality  or  ministry,  training  and 
experience  in  Ignatian  Spirituality,  experience 
with  retreats  and  spiritual  direction,  organization- 
al and  administrative  skills. 

For  information  on  the  Center  see  our  Web 
site:  www.bethanyspirituality.org.  Salary  and  ben- 
efits commensurate  with  qualifications.  Please 
send  a  letter  discussing  your  qualifications  and 
interest,  along  with  your  resume  to:  Search 
Committee,  Bethany  Spirituality  Center,  202 
County  Route  105,  P.O.  Box  1003,  Highland 
Mils,  NY  10930;  e-mail:  info@bethanyspirituali- 
ty.org. 

CAMPUS  MINISTER  sought  by  Mount  de  Sales 
Academy,  a  Catholic  coeducational  independent 
school  serving  660  students  in  grades  6-12,  for 
the  2005-6  school  year.  Mount  de  Sales 
Academy  is  sponsored  by  Sisters  of  Mercy.  The 
Campus  Minister  is  responsible  for  enhancing 
the  presence  and  the  ministry  of  the  Catholic 
Church  within  the  school  setting.  Candidates 
should  have  experience  working  with  middle 
and  high  school  students,  excellent  communica- 
tion skills  and  familiarity  with  other  religious 
traditions.  Please  submit  a  letter  of  interest, 
resume  and  a  list  of  professional  references  to: 


Priest 


Come  to  a  Place  of  Blessing,  and  Be  a  Blessing  —  The 
Church  of  Saint  Michael,  in  Richmond,  VA  is  a  thirteen 
year  old  parish,  living  vibrantly  the  spirit  of  Vatican  II. 
We  are  searching  for  a  retired  priest,  in  good  standing 
with  his  diocese  or  religious  community,  to  join  our 
parish  for  pan  time  ministry  —  we  desire  one  who  lives 
the  sacraments,  and  is  a  good  presider  and  homilist,  and 
who  is  someone  with  compassion  for  pastoral  care.  He 
would  work  out  a  ministry  partnership  with  our  pastor 
in  this  2,000  household  parish.  In  addition  to  a  moder- 
ate climate,  we  offer  separate,  comfortable  housing, 
a  negotiated  stipend,  and  some  other  small  benefits  — 
and  of  significance,  we  offer  a  warm,  welcoming 
parish  community. 

If  this  stirs  you,  and  you  would  like  to  submit  yourself 
for  consideration,  you  may  call  or  write  Monsignor 
Bob  Perkins  at  (804)  527-1037;  msgrrmp@aol.com; 
Church  of  Saint  Michael,  4491  Springfield  Road, 
(ilen  Allen,  VA  23060. 


DIRECTOR  OF 
CAMPUS 
MINISTRY 


Alvernia  College 
Reading,  PA 


Alvernia  College  is  opening  a  search  for  Director  of  Campus 
Ministry  to  supervise  a  staff  and  direct  mission  and  service 
related  activities  for  a  Catholic,  Franciscan  campus  in 
Reading,  PA.  The  ideal  candidate  will  be  a  Catholic,  will 
have  experience  in  managing  a  ministry  team,  will  be 
creative,  imaginative,  energetic,  and  will  possess  skills  for 
building  community  and  mentoring  student  leadership. 
Applicants  must  possess  appropriate  credentials  for  their 
scope  of  responsibilities,  demonstrate  effective  communication 
and  pastoral  skills,  and  be  able  to  work  flexible  and  late  night 
hours.  Understanding  Franciscan  spirituality  and  developing 
social  justice  and  service  learning  experiences  will  be 
additional  strengths.  The  Director  of  Campus  Ministry 
oversees  the  spiritual  formation  of  young  adults,  and  works 
with  youth  leaders  to  organize  and  encourage  a  variety  of 
retreats,  faith  sharing  and  bible  study  programs,  religious 
events,  ecumenical  celebrations,  and  Catholic  liturgical 
services  on  campus.  The  director  will  also  be  responsible  for 
spiritual  outreach  to  the  graduate  and  continuing  studies 
division,  as  well  as  the  off  site  campuses  in  Philadelphia  and 
Schuylkill  County.  B.A.  in  suitable  area  is  required;  an  M.A. 
is  preferred.  Position  opens  June  1,  2005.  Interested  applicants 
should  send  letters  of  interest  and  resume  to: 

Alvernia  College 
Attn:  Human  Resources 
400  St.  Bernardine  St. 
Reading,  PA  19607 
or  e-mail  to  human.resources@alvernia.edu 

Applicants  who  will  enrich  the  diversity  of  our  campus  are  invited  to  apply, 
www.alve  rn  ia .  edu 
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Kathleen  Ryan  Prebble,  President,  851  Orange 
Street,  Macon,  GA  31201;  e-mail: 
kprebble@mds.macon.ga.us. 
CAMPUS  MINISTRY.  Harvard  Catholic 
Chaplaincy  seeks  a  full-time  female  chaplain  to 
minister  primarily  to  the  undergraduate  com- 
munity of  Harvard  College.  Position  includes 
responsibility  for  faith  formation,  retreat  direc- 
tion, liturgy  preparation,  social  justice  forma- 
tion, pastoral  counseling,  sacramental  prepara- 
tion and  leadership  training.  Chaplain  works  in 
a  team  setting.  The  campus  ministry  provides 
direction  and  counsel  to  a  highly  active  Catholic 
Student  Association  and  relates  to  a  wide  spec- 
trum of  campus  life  as  a  member  of  United 
Ministry  at  Harvard.  Successful  candidate  will 
have  demonstrated  commitment  to  a  team 
model  of  ministry,  together  with  capacity  to 
articulate  Catholic  faith  and  theology  to  col- 
lege-age constituency.  Strong  communication 
skills,  ability  to  be  self-starter  and  take  initiatives 
and  awareness  of  college-age  religious  develop- 
ment issues  a  necessity.  Ability  to  work  evenings 
and  weekends  a  must.  Applicant  should  be  a 
committed  Catholic,  possess  master  of  divinity- 
degree  or  equivalent  and  have  previous  full-time 
experience  in  Catholic  campus  ministry.  Please 
send  cover  letter  and  resume  with  five  reference 
listings  to:  Chaplain  Search,  Harvard  Catholic- 
Student  Center,  20  Arrow  Street,  Cambridge, 
MA  02138;  Fax:  (617)  354-7092;  e-mail:  dshee- 
han@fas.harvard.edu.  Applicant  deadline  April 
30,  2005.  Position  available  August  2005. 

DIRECTOR  OF  FAITH  FORMATION.  A  parish 
steeped  in  the  spirit  of  Vatican  II  is  seeking  an 
experienced  Director  of  Faith  Formation.  The 
parish  is  moving  toward  family-based  catechesis, 
e.g.  Generations  of  Faith.  Candidate  must  be  a 
practicing  Catholic  with  a  master's  degree  in 
religious  education  and  a  proven  interest  in  fam- 
ily-based catechesis.  Send  resume  as  well  as  ref- 
erences to:  Susie  Barnes,  St.  Paul  the  Apostle 
Catholic  Church,  2715  Horse  Pen  Creek  Rd, 
Greensboro,  NC  27410;  Fax:  (336)  294-6149;  e- 
mail:  sbarnes@stpaulcc.org. 

DIRECTOR  OF  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION.  The 

Office  of  Catholic  Faith  Formation  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  Seattle  has  an  opening  for  a 
Director  of  Religious  Education.  Minimum  qual- 
ifications include:  master's  degree  in  education, 
curriculum  design  or  religious  education;  experi- 
ence in  faith  formation  leadership  in  schools  and 
parish  settings;  and  active  member  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  parish/faith  community.  Competitive 
salary  and  excellent  benefit  package.  Please  call 
(206)  382-2070  or  check  our  Web  site  at 
www.seattlearch.org/jobs,  and  click  on  "Chancery 
Jobs"  for  more  information  and  an  application 
packet. 

DIRECTOR  OF  YOUTH  MINISTRY  sought  for  very 
active  college-town  parish.  Successful  candidate 
will  have  B.A.  or  M.A.  with  theological  course 
work;  experience  in  youth  ministry,  in 
Lectionary-based  catechesis  and  in  "Renewing 
the  Vision";  strong  leadership  and  communica- 
tion skills.  Parish  is  integrating  stewardship  into 


all  programs,  including  Youth  Ministry,  and 
engaging  itself  in  "Whole  Community 
Catechesis"  D.Y.M.  is  directly  responsible  for 
continuing  to  create  a  prayerful  and  dynamic 
environment  for  youth  in  grades  p-12  by  work- 
ing with  Faith  Development  team — Junior 
Youth  Minister  (grades  6-8),  Adult  Formation, 
staff,  catechists  and  parents.  Should  want  to  set 
the  standard  for  such  ministries.  Competitive 
salary  and  benefits.  Contact:  D.Y.M.  Search 
Committee,  St.  Thomas  More,  940  Carmichael 
Street,  Chapel  Hill,  NC  27514,  by  April  25  for 
position  available  immediately. 

SEARCH  REOPENED.  The  National  Pastoral  Life 
Center,  the  leading  resource  for  the  best  of 
thinking  and  practice  in  Catholic  pastoral  min- 
istry, seeks  its  first  Director  of  Development. 
Experience  in  development  and  love  of 
Catholic  parish  life  are  a  must.  An  opportunity 
for  an  enthusiastic,  creative  person  to  grow  a 
program  with  national  scope.  Excellent  writing 
and  verbal  skills  and  computer  literacy  are 
essential.  Please  send  cover  letter  and  resume 
to:  Rev.  Eugene  Lauer,  National  Pastoral  Life 
Center,  18  Bleecker  Street,  New  York,  XV 
10012,  or  by  e-mail  to:  elauer@nplc.org.  No 
phone  calls. 

TEAM  MEMBERS,  Hospice  St.  Joseph,  Port-au- 
Prince,  Haiti.  Two  team  members  sought  for 
three-year  commitment  working  collaborative- 
ly in  a  ministry  of  hospitality,  service  and  pres- 
ence to  the  poor  of  Haiti.  Hospice  functions  as 
a  guesthouse,  clinic  and  short-term  residence 
tor  sick  from  the  countryside.  Opportunities  for 
service  in  a  variety  of  areas:  clinic,  program- 
ming tor  women  and  children,  coordinating 
guesthouse,  grant  writing,  finances,  all  facets  of 
running  facility.  Computer  know  ledge  (Word, 
Excel),  ability  to  learn  Haitian  Creole,  ability  to 
work  within  a  team  model  and  sense  of  humor 
important.    Benefits:   crosscultural  training 


(Maryknoll  or  similar  program),  room  and 
board,  medical  insurance  coverage  and  month- 
ly stipend.  Interested  persons  send  letter  of 
intent,  two  letters  of  recommendation — one 
from  most  recent  employment — and  resume  to 
Janice  Labas:  Ph:  (41 3)' 748-9458;  Fax:  (413) 
748-9889;  e-mail:  JAL115tmb@aol.com;  Web 
site:  wu  w.HospiceSaintJoseph.org. 

Retreats 

SIX-DAY  ZEN  RETREATS:  June  10-16  and  Aug.  5- 
11,  2005,  at  the  Inisfada  Interfaith  Zen  Center, 
by  Robert  E.  Kennedy,  S.J.,  Roshi.  Silent  medi- 
tation and  /.en  practice  beginning  on  Friday 
with  dinner  and  ending  on  Thursday  with  noon 
lunch.  Cushions  and/or  chairs  provided.  Some 
experience  with  zen  practice  recommended. 
$345  ($245  shared).  Please  register  directly  with 
St.  Ignatius  Retreat  House,  251  Searingtown 
Rd.,  Manhasset,  XY  1  1030;  Ph:  (516)  621-8300; 
e-mail:  inisfada@inisfada.net.  Further  details  at 
www.inisfada.net  and  www.kennedyzen.org.  For 
questions  about  zen,  please  contact:  rocon- 
nell8@aol.com. 

WAKE  UP  TO  LIFE!  The  Spiritual  Legacy  of 
Anthony  de  Mello.  May  19-24,  2005.  this 
Awareness  Retreat  is  an  invitation  to  wake  up  to 
our  lives  and  to  the  divine  that  is  within  us  and  all 
around  us.  Conducted  by  P.J.  Francis,  S.J.  (India), 
w  ho  succeeded  de  Mello  as  director  of  Sadhana 
Institute,  and  Liz  Dillon,  spiritual  teacher 
(Ireland).  Judy  Kuzmich,  Chetana  Retreats, 
Moreau  Seminary,  University  of  Notre  Dame, 
Notre  Dame,  IN  46556.  Ph:  (574)  631-7735;  e- 
mail:  Kuzmich.3@nd.edu;  www.chetana.org. 

Travel 

SAINTS   AND    MONKS   OF   THE   NORTH:  an 

Educational  tour  to  England,  Sept.  9-20,  2005. 
Highlights  include  Holy  Island,  Rievaulx  and 
York.  Contact  Saint  Martin  Tours  at  (303)  806- 
0980;  e-mail:  hbreytbgle@saintmartintours.com. 


RETREAT 
COORDINATOR 


Fordham  University  is  seeking  a  knowledgeable,  talented,  and  enthusiastic 
individual  to  direct  its  retreat  program  within  a  team  ministry  spread  over  ^ 
Fordham's  three  campuses.  The  responsibilities  of  the  retreat  coordinator  include 
training  a  team  of  retreat  leaders,  chosen  from  students,  staff,  and  faculty,  to  assist  in 
planning,  marketing,  implementing  and  evaluating  various  retreat  opportunities  through 
the  year,  primarily  on  the  Rose  Hill  campus,  but  also  on  the  Lincoln  Center  and 
Marymount  (Tarrytown)  campuses  as  well.  Qualifications  include  a  post-graduate  degree 
in  theology,  at  least  two  years  of  experience  in  organizing  and  leading  retreats  for  college- 
aged  students,  and  training  and  experience  in  providing  counsel  and  spiritual  direction  to 
young  adults.  The  retreat  coordinator  must  be  able  to  relate  effectively  to  peers  and 
college-aged  students  in  formal  as  well  as  informal  settings;  should  be  well-grounded  in 
Catholic  teachings  and  spirituality  but  also  conversant  in  other  faith  traditions;  and  should 
be  committed  to  Jesuit  spirituality,  with  experience  in  adapting  it  to  various  retreat  formats. 
Competitive  salary  and  benefits.  Send  resume/references  to: 

Search  Committee,  c/o  Rev.  Joseph  Currie,  S.J., 
FORDHAM  UNIVERSITY 
Bronx,  New  York  10458, 
718-817-4500 
currie@fordham.edu 
EOE  M/F/H/V 
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Letters 


Part  of  Community 

Thank  you  for  Bishop  Emil  A.  Wcela's 
insightful  article  on  the  similarities 
between  the  church  in  the  Czech 
Republic  and  the  church  in  the  United 
States  ("A  Dangerous  Common 
Enemy,"  2/21).  The  challenges  common 
to  both  countries  are  considerable.  Add 
to  that  the  compromised  position  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States  in 
the  light  of  the  sexual  abuse  scandal,  and 
the  task  of  renewing  our  faith  communi- 
ties becomes  all  the  more  difficult. 

What  I  found  most  heartening  was 
the  bishop's  account  of  how  he  goes  out 
to  parishes  regularly  and  listens  to  what 
"active  Catholics"  have  to  say.  This  type 
of  episcopal  outreach  can  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  pastoral  mission  of  the 
church.  It  would  be  helpful  for  bishops 
occasionally  to  seek  out  and  listen  to  dis- 
affected and  marginalized  Catholics  as 
well.  They,  too,  are  part  of  the  "com- 
munity called  to  join  in  worship  and  to 
witness  to  God's  kingdom  of  peace  and 
justice  in  the  world." 

Raymond  Maher,  O.Carm. 
Washington,  D.C. 


Honor  the  Fallen 

I  am  a  dedicated  advocate  for  peace. 
Also,  it  is  true  that  some  graduates  of 
the  School  of  the  Americas  did  partici- 
pate in  human  rights  violations  in  Latin 
America  ("United  in  Protest,"  2/7). 
However,  I  feel  that  the  Jesuit-  and 
Maryknoll-led  protests  at  Fort  Benning, 
Ga.,  should  be  suspended  as  long  as 
Anerican  soldiers  are  dying  in  Iraq. 

My  son,  Sgt.  Joseph  M.  Nolan,  age 
27,  was  killed  near  Fallujah,  Iraq,  an 
Nov.  18,  2004,  while  on  a  patrol.  He 
was  a  gifted  linguist.  A  1999  graduate  of 
St.  Joseph's  University  in  Philadelphia, 
he  took  four  years  of  the  Japanese  lan- 
guage. He  joined  the  army  before  9/1 1 
and  after  boot  camp  was  sent  to  the 
Defense  Language  Institute,  where  he 
learned  Arabic.  Joe  had  been  in  Iraq 
since  January  2004.  He  was  an  inter- 
rogator and  translator.  Occasionally  he 
went  on  patrol  because  of  his  language 
ability7.  On  one  such  patrol  he  was  mor- 
tally wounded  by  an  improvised  explo- 
sive device.  Joe  had  been  planning  to  go 
back  to  the  Middle  East  when  he  was 
discharged  from  the  army  in  the  spring 
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to  attend  graduate  school  in  Arabic 
studies. 

While  the  S.O.A.  issue  and  the  Iraq 
war  may  be  separate  aspects  of 
American  foreign  policy,  and  many  may 
disagree  with  both,  our  fallen  soldiers 
and  Marines  need  to  be  honored.  Their 
deaths  must  not  be  in  vain.  Tempora- 
rily suspending  S.O.A.  protests  at  Fort 
Benning  would  be  a  good  way  to  honor 
fallen  Americans. 

Joseph  P.  Nolan 
Waterbury,  Conn. 

Great  Virtues 

As  a  former  student  (1966-69)  of  Josef 
Fuchs,  S.J.,  I  was  saddened  to  learn  of 
his  death,  but  I  rejoice  in  his  victory  in 
this  Easter  season.  The  tribute  to 
Father  Fuchs  by  James  F.  Keenan,  S.J., 
(3/28)  captures  well  the  essence  of  the 
theologian  and  the  man. 

Knowing  Father  Fuchs's  role  in  the 
formulation  of  the  majority  opinion  on 
the  contraception  issue,  I  asked  him  in 
the  immediate  wake  of  the  promulga- 
tion of  Humanae  Vitae  why  he,  unlike 
Father  Bernard  Harino,  did  not  react  in 
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the  media.  Fuchs's  reply  was  insightful 
to  me  as  a  prospective  teacher  of  moral 
theology.  He  responded:  If  I  write,  they 
will  seek  to  silence  me.  They  know 
where  I  stand,  because  they  asked  my 
opinion  behind  closed  doors.  If  I  write, 
a  handful  of  people  will  read  what  I  say. 
If  I  teach,  I  reach  hundreds  of  students 
who,  in  turn,  will  influence  many  of  the 
faithful  and  for  many  more  years. 

One  anecdote  about  the  man.  As  we 
lingered  one  evening  over  dinner  in  a 
small  restaurant,  Father  Fuchs  saw  a 
look  of  puzzlement  come  over  my  face. 
He  asked:  "Bob,  what  is  wrong?"  I  nod- 
ded toward  an  adjoining  table  where  an 
"old  man"  was  being  seated  with  a  stun- 
ning young  woman,  clearly  not  his 
daughter.  I  said:  "I  don't  understand 
that."  Father  Fuchs  looked,  then  said  to 
me:  "Bob,  you  do  not  understand 
because  you  are  not  an  old  man." 
Perspective — one  of  this  master's  great 
virtues,  shared  in  writing,  the  classroom 
and  in  casual  conversation.  Peace  and 
thank  you,  Josef. 

Robert  M.  Friday 
Owings  Mills,  Md. 

A  Little  Longer 

On  the  subject  of  creation  and  evolu- 
tion (editorial,  "Genesis  and 
Darwinism,"  4/4),  it  may  lighten  the 
discussion  if  we  recall  the  experience  of 
the  composer  Ralph  Vaughan  Williams. 
As  a  youngster  at  Sunday  school  he 
became  upset  when  his  teacher 
launched  a  tirade  against  a  certain 
Darwin  person.  It  dawned  on  young 
Williams  that  this  person  was  his  great- 
uncle,  Charles.  When  he  returned 
home  he  asked  his  mother  why  the 
teacher  was  so  upset  with  Great-Uncle 
Charles.  His  mother  explained:  "Well, 
dear,  the  Bible  says  that  God  created 
the  world  in  six  days.  Great-Uncle 
Charles  thinks  it  took  a  little  longer." 
Either  way,  it's  a  beautiful  mystery. 

Dominic  Maruca,  S.J. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Keep  Holy 

What  a  pity  that  in  their  desire  to  pro- 
tect what  they  see  as  biblical  truth,  fun- 


damentalists read  the  Bible  as  if  it  were 
written  in  our  own  times  and  thereby 
fail  to  grasp  its  deeper  meaning  (4/4). 
Does  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  for 
example,  teach  how  long  it  took  God  to 
make  the  world?  No.  It  does  teach  that 
there  is  only  one  God,  that  everything 
that  exists  owes  its  existence  to  that  one 
God  (and  that  includes  the  sun  and  the 
moon;  they  are  not  gods  as  their  neigh- 
bors thought,  just  big  lights  in  the  sky) 
and  that  everything  God  makes  is  good, 
especially  human  beings,  who  enjoy  a 
special  place  in  God's  creation.  And,  by 
the  way,  keep  holy  the  day  of  rest. 

Thomas  L.  Sheridan,  S.J. 
Jersey  City,  N.J. 

Literal  Reading 

"Genesis  and  Darwinism"  (4/4)  points 
out  that  those  who  oppose  the  teaching 
of  evolution  fear  evolution  because 
there  is  no  way  to  reconcile  evolution 
with  the  literal  reading  of  the  story  of 
Adam  and  Eve  as  the  first  humans.  Yet, 
strangely,  they  do  not  have  any  problem 
with  Jesus'  teaching  in  parables,  with 
their  figurative  language  and  possibility 
of  a  deeper  revelation  to  be  understood 
at  some  point  in  the  future. 

Marilyn  M.  Kramer 
Wausau,  Wis. 

Powerful  Conversions 

As  a  Filipino  American  I  read  with 
interest  Denis  Murphy's  article,  "A 
Tale  of  Two  Ships"  (3/14).  I  was 
impressed  with  his  great  honesty, 
especially  regarding  the  climate  of 
graft  and  corruption  among  traditional 
politicians  in  the  Philippines.  There  is 
a  disconnect  between  the  faith  and 
behavior  of  corrupt  Filipinos,  who 
take  pride  in  being  a  Catholic  or 
Christian  country  in  Asia. 

Indeed,  the  church — still  "a  trusted 
institution"  according  to  Mr.  Murphy — 
has  failed,  not  only  in  what  Cardinal 
Jaime  Sin  himself  has  admitted  about 
being  the  "church  of  the  poor"  but  also 
in  teaching  about  morality!  The 
Catholic  schools,  as  well  as  the  public 
schools  and  the  government,  have  failed 
the  people. 
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Yet  there's  hope.  While  it  is  easy  for 
anyone  to  say  what  the  bishops  should 
do,  it  is  more  significant  that  the  bishops 
themselves  realize  where  they  have  failed 
and  what  they  need  to  do  to  overcome 
the  problems,  especially  graft  and  corrup- 
tion. The  bishops  have  begun  to  recog- 
nize the  need  for  a  conversion  of  heart: 
the  spirituality  of  stewardship  as  a  way  of 
life  to  emerge  from  the  "endless  circles." 
The  bishops,  though  skeptical  at  first, 
now  understand  that  it  would  be  a  sin  of 
omission  if  the}'  did  not  promote  it. 
According  to  Cardinal  Ricardo  Vidal,  the 
challenge  is  to  share  stewardship  spiritu- 
ality with  the  people  and  to  provide  a 
structure  in  which  they  can  embrace 
stewardship  as  a  way  of  life. 


Over  the  last  two  years  I  have  per- 
sonally observed  powerful  conversions 
among  priests,  bishops,  religious  and 
lay  leaders  as  they  effect  change  and 
transformation  in  their  own  lives  and 
the  lives  of  those  around  them.  Indeed, 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  working  in  the  life  of 
the  Philippine  church.  I  am  convinced 
that  while  it  will  take  time,  there  is  hope 
that  the  church  may  be  able  to  curb 
the  climate  of  graft  and  corruption  in 
the  Philippines. 

Mila  Glodava 
Denver,  Colo. 

Matter  of  Preference 

Valerie  Schultz,  in  "The  Case  for 
Dancing"  (3/21),  says  that  the  Mass  "has 


Practice 

I  am  lying  this  morning 
supine  on  your  kitchen  table, 
pennies  warming  against  the  lids 
of  my  eyes,  because  St.  Paul  says 
we  die  every  moment,  so  we  can 
disarm  death  by  rehearsing  it. 

I  am  trying  to  act  out  my  end, 

a  perfect  tragedy,  exhausting 

the  passions  of  terror  and  pity, 

because  events  which  themselves 

we  view  with  pain,  we  delight  to  contemplate 

when  reproduced  with  minute  fidelity. 

I  am  hoping  you'll  say  something 

about  how  you'll  miss  me.  Eternally. 

Instead,  you  sit  down  with  a  bowl  of  Cheerios 

and  tell  me  tragedy  confines  itself 

to  a  single  revolution  of  the  sun.  Then  I'm  back 

to  where  I  started  from:  adlibbing.  Afraid. 

Kathy  Rooney 

KATHY  ROONEY  currently  lives  in  Boston.  Her  poems  have  appeared 
recently  or  are  forthcoming  in  Puerto  del  Sol,  Rhino  and  The  Cimarron  Review. 


its  own  sacred  choreography."  Isn't  it 
then  obvious  that  the  rift  she  describes  is 
a  simple  matter  of  preferences?  Some 
people  prefer  the  well-known  "dance"  of 
the  standing,  bowing,  kneeling  and  sit- 
ting that  are  part  of  every  Mass,  and 
some  people  prefer  a  more  spirited — or 
even  inspired — liturgical  dance  per- 
formed for  the  assembly  by  well-trained 
dancers.  De  gustilms.... 

I  do  object  to  her  apparent  com- 
plaint that  liturgical  dance  could  be 
banned.  Is  this  true?  If  they  danced  at 
the  papal  visit  to  St.  Louis,  it  hardly 
seems  likely.  Isn't  it  possible  to  make  the 
case  for  dancing  (or  art,  for  that  matter) 
without  inviting  readers  to  join  a 
polemic  against  "traditionalists?" 

Robert  A.  Hurteau 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Happy  to  See 

I  started  reading  the  Of  Many  Things 
column  on  March  14  without  checking 
first  to  see  who  had  written  it.  About  half 
the  time,  I  look  down  at  the  bottom  first 
to  see  which  editor  has  penned  the 
words.  I  admit,  I  have  my  favorites.  But  I 
began  without  knowing  who  wrote  the 
words.  By  the  time  I  had  hit  the  end  of 
the  second  paragraph,  though,  I  knew 
who  the  writer  was  without  having  to 
glance  toward  the  bottom.  I  could  not 
have  disagreed  more  with  reader  who  was 
"happy  I  was  leaving  America  the  maga- 
zine, he  would  be  much  happier  if  I  left 
America  the  country."  I  read  America 
from  cover  to  cover  (except  for  the  book 
reviews,  which  I  skim),  but  there  are  a 
few  authors  I  am  always  particularly 
happy  to  see.  And  of  that  crowd,  James 
Martin,  S.J.,  crowns  the  list,  so  I  am  writ- 
ing to  offer  thanks  and  encouragement. 
To  this  lay  geologist,  it  would  be  a  sad 
day  indeed  when  Father  Martin  stopped 
contributing. 

Elizabeth  Goeke 
Iowa  City,  Iowa 


To  send  a  letter  to  the  editor  we  recommend 
using  the  link  that  appears  at  the  bottom  of  arti- 
cles on  America's  Web  site,  www.americam- 
agazine.org.  This  allows  us  to  consider  your  let- 
ter for  publication  in  both  print  and  online 
versions  of  the  magazine.  Letters  should  be  as 
brief  as  possible  and  include  the  writer's  name, 
postal  address  and  daytime  phone  number.  Let- 
ters may  also  be  sent  to  America's  editorial 
office  (address  on  page  2)  or  by  e-mail  to:  let- 
ters@americamagazine.org.  Letters  may  be  edit- 
ed for  length  and  clarity. 
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The  Word 

Welcome,  One  and  All 

Fifth  Sunday  of  Easter  (A),  April  24,  2005 

Readings:  Acts  6:1-7;  Ps  33:1-2,  4-5,  18-19;  1  Pt  2:4-9;  Jn  14:1-12 

"In  ?ny  father's  hmise  there  are  many  dwelling  places'"  (Jn  14:2) 


THERE  IS  SOMETHING  very 
disconcerting  about  being 
accosted  by  someone  who  chal- 
lenges you  with  the  question, 
"Have  you  been  saved?"  This  question  is 
not  as  innocent  or  caring  as  might  at  first 
appear,  because  it  frequendy  means:  "Are 
you  committed  to  God  in  the  same  way  I 
am?"  In  such  instances,  the  question 
seems  more  an  accusation  than  a  sincere 
query.  It  implies  that  there  is  only  one 
authentic  manner  of  commitment,  and  all 
others  are  fraudulent. 

In  today's  Gospel,  Jesus  assures  us  that 
there  are  many  dwelling  places  in  the 
heavenly  mansion.  In  other  words,  there  is 
room  for  everyone.  Since  each  person  is  a 
unique  creation  of  God,  there  will  also  be 
a  uniqueness  to  each  one's  search  for  and 
encounter  with  God.  This  is  not  meant  to 
enshrine  every  idiosyncracy  and  regard  it 
as  akin  to  spirituality,  but  to  acknowledge 
the  diversity  of  valid  spiritual  searches. 

The  Gospel  points  out  the  confusion 
of  the  disciples.  They  are  troubled  that 
Jesus  will  leave  them.  He  reassures  them 
that  he  is  merely  going  away  to  prepare  a 
place  where  they  will  ultimately  join  him. 
Thomas's  response  shows  that  he  knows 
neither  where  Jesus  is  going  nor  how  the 
others  will  follow  him.  To  this  Jesus 
replies,  "I  am  the  way  and  the  truth  and 
the  life."  Philip  misunderstands  Jesus' 
claim  that  no  one  can  come  to  his  Father 
except  through  him;  and  Jesus  responds, 
"I  am  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father  is  in 
me." 

The  first  disciples  are  not  the  only 
ones  who  fail  to  grasp  the  full  meaning  of 
Jesus'  words.  Believers  down  through  the 
centuries  have  struggled  with  them.  At  the 
First  Council  of  Nicaea  (325  C.E.)  there 
were  heated  arguments  over  the  nature  of 
the  union  of  Jesus  with  his  Father.  We 
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profess  our  acceptance  of  its  final  state- 
ment on  Jesus'  divinity  each  time  we  pro- 
claim the  Nicene  Creed  at  Mass.  That 
council  carefully  articulated  the  statement 
of  faith,  but  who  really  understands  fully 
this  divine  union?  It  is,  after  all,  a  mystery. 

Jesus'  words — way,  truth  and  life — call 
to  mind  the  wisdom  tradition  of  ancient 
Israel.  That  tradition  addressed  the  man- 
ner of  living  that  will  result  in  happiness. 
One  chooses  either  the  way  of  the  wise 
(the  way  of  truth),  which  leads  to  life,  or 
the  way  of  the  wicked,  which  leads  to 
death.  Jesus  states  that  he  and  his  Father 
are  one.  From  this  it  is  easy  to  understand 
why  Jesus  would  say  that  he  is  the  way  to 
the  Father.  Christians  follow  the  teachings 
of  Jesus,  believing  that  this  way  of  living 
will  lead  them  to  God. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  claim  that  "No 
one  comes  to  the  Father  except  through 
me"  has  also  caused  religious  antagonism, 
sometimes  even  resulting  in  bloodshed. 
How  are  we  to  understand  this  statement 
in  the  face  of  contemporary  interfaith  dia- 
logue? The  Second  Vatican  Council's 
"Declaration  on  the  Relationship  of  the 
Church  to  Non-Christian  Religions" 
provides  the  beginning  of  an  answer  to 
this  question:  "The  Catholic  Church 
rejects  nothing  of  what  is  true  and  holy  in 
these  religions  [Judaism,  Islam,  Buddhism, 
etc.].  It  has  a  high  regard  for  the  manner 
of  life  and  conduct,  the  precepts  and  doc- 
trines which,  although  differing  in  many 
ways  from  its  own  teaching,  nevertheless 
often  reflect  a  ray  of  that  truth  which 
enlightens  all  men  and  women." 

This  is  only  the  beginning  of  an 
answer,  for  we  still  struggle  to  reconcile 
acceptance  and  respect  toward  other  reli- 
gious faiths  with  the  Christian  belief  that 
Jesus  is  the  way  to  the  Father.  The  coun- 
cil document  offers  some  direction  in  the 
midst  of  that  struggle:  "The  church, 
therefore,  urges  its  sons  and  daughters  to 
enter  with  prudence  and  charity  into  dis- 
cussion and  collaboration  with  members 


of  other  religions.  Let  Christians,  while 
witnessing  to  their  own  faith  and  way  of 
life,  acknowledge,  preserve,  and  encour- 
age the  spiritual  and  moral  truths  found 
among  non-Christians,  together  with 
their  social  life  and  culture." 

We  see  in  this  document  that  the 
church  summons  us  to  discussion,  collab- 
oration and  witness  of  life  as  ways  of  deal- 
ing with  the  diversity  among  the  religions 
of  the  world.  Today's  first  reading  offers 
an  example  of  employing  these  means 
within  the  church  itself.  A  conflict 
between  Hellenist  and  Jewish  Christians 
was  resolved  in  a  way  that  "was  acceptable 
to  the  whole  community."  This  conflict 
was  ethnic  in  origin,  not  unlike  many  con- 
flicts we  face  in  the  church  today. 
Diversity  is  inevitable,  and  it  sometimes 
results  in  disagreements.  When  this  hap- 
pens, the  challenge  is  to  address  our  dif- 
ferences honestly  and  to  seek  ways  of 
resolving  the  disagreements  with  the  kind 
of  reverence  to  which  the  church  exhorts 
us,  as  it  does  in  the  council  document. 

Jesus  said  that  there  are  many  dwelling 
places  in  the  heavenly  mansion.  Since  it  is 
God's  mansion  and  not  ours,  we  have  no 
right  to  presume  that  some  will  be  admit- 
ted and  others  will  not.  This  is  in  God's 
hands.  All  we  can  do  is  follow  Jesus  and 
continue  our  struggle  to  understand  the 
teachings  he  left  us  and  their  implications 
in  our  lives  today.  Dianne  Bergant 

Praying  With  Scripture 

•  How  open  are  you  to  other  people's 
religious  search? 

•  Pray  for  the  grace  to  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  Jesus,  who  is  "the  way, 
the  truth  and  the  life." 

•  Make  it  a  point  to  learn  something 
about  one  of  the  other  major  religions 
of  the  world. 
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STRENGTHENING  THE 
CHURCH  AT  HOME 


atholics  throughout  the  United  States  and  its  dependencies  work  hard  to  meet  the  faith 


V_>  needs  of  their  parishes: 

THE  ARCHDIOCESE  FOR  THE  MILITARY  SERVICES,  USA— This  Home  Mission  diocese  provides 
pastoral  care  for  more  than  1.2  million  Catholics  in  uniform  and  their  dependents,  those  in 
Veterans  Administration  hospitals,  and  those  in  government  service  overseas 

DIOCESE  OF  CHEYENNE,  WY— Only  45  priests  are  available  to  serve  50,000  Catholics  scat- 
tered across  100,000  square  miles. 

DIOCESE  OF  CHARLOTTE,  NC— The  number  of  Hispanics  in  the  Diocese  of  Charlotte,  North 
Carolina,  has  risen  665%  from  1990  to  2000. 

UKRANIAN  EPARCHY  OF  SAINT  NICHOLAS  IN  CHICAGO— This  Home  Mission  struggles  to 
keep  an  ancient  Eastern  Catholic  tradition  alive  in  42  parishes  spanning  28  states. 

DIOCESE  OF  BROWNSVILLE,  TX— There  is  one  active  priest  per  8,573  Catholics  in  the  Diocese 
of  Brownsville,  Texas. 

Help  support  those  communities  where  the  Church  is  striving  to  take  hold  and  to  grow.  Please 
give  generously  when  the  Catholic  Home  Missions  Appeal  is  taken  up  in  your  parish. 


The  Catholic  Home  Missions  Appeal  is  sponsored  by  the 
United  States  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops 
Committee  on  the  Home  /Wiss'iors — 


321  1  Fourth  Street,  ME,  Washington,  DC  20017-1  194 
Phone:  202-54 1 -5400  Website:  www.usccb.org/hm 
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America 


Of  Many  Things 


Oi  R  fifth  GRADE  home- 
room teacher,  Mrs. 
MacBride,  presented  us 
with  a  list  of  1 0  words  we 
were  never  to  use  in  our  writing.  They 
were  displayed  on  a  poster  beside  the 
chalkboard  for  the  entire  year. 

"Ain't,"  of  course,  was  high  on  the 
list.  But  pride  of  place  went  to  "stuff." 
An  emptier,  more  lifeless  term  Mrs. 
MacBride  had  never  heard.  Her  shoul- 
der pads  bristled  at  the  mere  mention 
of  it. 

I  was  reminded  of  Airs.  MacBride 
and  her  dirty  word  when  I  moved  to 
New  York  City.  I  came  with  25  boxes, 
each  carefully  packed,  labeled  and 
numbered.  Moving  in  was  meant  to  be 
as  easy  as  "Open  Box.  Place  Contents 
In  Shelf/Drawer/Closet/Under  Bed. 
Repeat." 

Yet  soon  I  was  sitting  waist  deep  in 
a  sea  of  ragged  clothes  and  unread 
journals;  Star  Wars  toys,  some  decades 
old  and  broken;  mix  tapes,  file  folders, 
"important"  books  and  bent,  scratched 
negatives. 

I  flashed  back  to  fifth  grade.  I  was 
awash  in  stuff.  Patient  sorting  gave  way 
to  bile,  the  gnashing  of  teeth  and  a  dis- 
gust to  make  Mrs.  MacBride  proud. 
The  purge  began  immediately. 

Anne  Lamott  writes  that  everything 
she  has  ever  let  go  of  has  fingernail 
marks  on  it.  The  key,  I  have  learned,  is 
not  to  stop  to  think.  Thinking  is  the 
enemy  of  letting  go.  As  Yoda  says,  "Do 
or  do  not;  there  is  no  try." 

I  was  doing  pretty  well  until  I  got 
to  the  notebooks.  I  am  one  of  those.  I 
keep  my  notebooks.  I  always  have. 
They're  easy  to  keep  when  you  have 
some  place  to  leave  them.  It's  far  hard- 
er when  you're  moving  around. 

Nevertheless,  for  the  last  seven 
years,  I  have  carried  the  notebooks 
from  virtually  every  graduate  class  I 
ever  took. 

And  I  have  never  opened  a  single 
one. 

Into  the  dump  thev  went. 
But  then,  I  started  to  think  about  it. 
it  them  all  this  time....  There 
it  be  some  ideas  worth  holding 
hould  probably  read  through 
■-  p.i  )tes  first. 


I  actually  bought  a  new  notebook 
in  which  to  collect  these  insights. 

At  first,  there  were  some  interest- 
ing ideas.  A  quip  from  a  teacher: 
"There  ain't  no  luggage  rack  on  top  of 
a  hearse."  From  a  discussion  of 
Camus:  "What  does  a  plague  do?  It 
makes  our  priorities  irrelevant."  The 
left  hand  margin,  filled  with  insights, 
doodles  and  comic  relief.  Sketches  of 
Edvard  Munch's  "The  Scream,"  with 
conversation  bubbles  like  "End  this 
class  NOW'  and  "Mv  tooth  really 
hurts." 

Still,  it  felt  as  if  the  moment  had 
passed.  Lit.  Crit.  History  of  the  60's. 
Plato.  More  and  more.  Less  and  less. 

British  poetry — the  professor  was 
the  great  Irish  poet  Seamus  Heaney. 
His  lectures  had  craft  and  efferves- 
cence. I  remember  furiously  writing 
down  every  single  word. 

Yet  now  the  page  held  nothing  but 
little  blocks  of  illegible  scrawl  concern- 
ing poems  I  couldn't  remember  ever 
having  read.  They  looked  like  the  brit- 
tle, wispy  husks  of  cicadas,  remainders 
of  something  interesting  that  had  long 
since  flown  away.  In  the  whole  note- 
book, but  one  comment  stood  out: 
"Part  of  W.  H.  Auden's  poetry  is  the 
first  encounter,  the  bewilderment  of 
the  language." 

I  had  had  enough. 

Maybe  our  souvenirs  and  memen- 
toes, be  they  notebooks,  photographs, 
cards  or  figurines,  are  little  icons,  our 
graven  images  of  encounters  we  have 
had  with  God.  We  keep  them  as  a  way 
of  holding  on  to  those  moments  in 
which  something  meaningful  hap- 
pened. In  a  pastel  dress  or  a  finely 
argued  point,  God  appeared. 

But  here  I  am,  carrying  what  have 
become  little  more  than  atrophied  car- 
casses of  past  grace,  heavy  and  ugly  as 
the  garbage  bags  filled  with  baseball 
cards  in  my  parents'  attic.  Here  I  am, 
Mary  Magdalene  outside  the  tomb 
after  the  stone's  been  rolled  away, 
refusing  to  move  on. 

"What  are  you  doing  here, 
woman?"  the  angel  asks.  "Why  do  you 
hold  on  to  all  this  stuff?  The  Lord  is 
risen.  Be  on  your  way." 

Jim  McDermott,  S.J. 
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Editorial 

Genesis  and  Darwinism 


IN  A  message  to  the  Pontifical  Academy  of  Science 
in  October  1996,  Pope  John  Paul  II  said,  "New 
knowledge  leads  to  the  recognition  of  the  theory  of 
evolution  as  more  than  a  hypothesis."  That  is  to 
say,  this  theory  is  not  a  guess,  but  the  established 
framework  for  understanding  the  origin  of  species  from 
the  data  of  the  geological  record  and  biological  research. 

All  the  same,  many  Americans  take  a  much  cooler 
view  of  Darwinism,  because  they  think  it  contradicts  the 
accounts  in  the  Book  of  Genesis  of  God's  creation  of  the 
world.  A  CBS  poll  last  November  found  that  65  percent 
of  the  respondents  favored  teaching  evolution  and  cre- 
ationism  side  by  side  in  public-school  science  classes. 
Moreover,  37  percent  of  those  questioned  thought 
schools  should  teach  only  creationism.  It  is  a  fair  infer- 
ence that  many  who  hold  these  opinions  are  evangelical 
Protestants  who  are  the  parents  of  school-age  children. 
Over  the  past  three  decades,  various  strategies  have  been 
devised  to  expel  evolution  from  public  schools  or  to 
introduce  at  least  an  acknowledgment  of  the  Genesis 
vision  of  divine  creation.  Most  of  these  plans  have  been 
struck  down  by  the  courts,  but  the  struggle  has  not 
ended,  as  two  recent  cases  show. 

The  school  board  in  Cobb  County,  Ga.,  thought  it 
had  found  what  it  called  "a  reasonable  and  even-handed" 
approach  to  teaching  evolution  when  it  attached  stickers 
to  the  textbooks  used  in  middle  school  and  high  school 
biology  classes.  These  stickers  read:  "This  textbook  con- 
tains material  on  evolution.  Evolution  is  a  theory,  not  a 
fact,  regarding  the  origin  of  living  things.  This  material 
should  be  approached  with  an  open  mind,  studied  care- 
fully and  critically  considered." 

In  January  of  this  year,  Judge  Clarence  Cooper  of  the 
U.S.  District  Court  in  Atlanta  ruled  these  stickers  unac- 
ceptable and  ordered  them  to  be  removed  immediately 
on  the  grounds  that  they  conveyed  "an  impermissible 
message  of  endorsement"  of  religion.  The  point  seemed 
to  be  that  chilliness  toward  evolution  could  be  construed 
as  a  covert  vote  for  God. 

The  board  of  the  Dover  Area  School  District  in  south- 
central  Pennsylvania  ran  into  trouble  three  months  ago, 
when  it  asked  teachers  of  science  classes  to  read  to  their 
students  a  statement  noting  that  there  are  "gaps"  in 
Darwinism  and  pointing  out  that  there  is  a  rival  explana- 
tion of  nature's  complexity,  known  as  "intelligent  design." 
In  an  argument  very  like  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  s  fifth  proof 


for  the  existence  of  God,  defenders  of  intelligent  design, 
whose  number  includes  some  scientists,  do  not  deny  an 
evolutionary  process  but  perceive  behind  it  the  action  of 
an  intelligent  cause.  They  point  out  that  along  with  all  the 
random  elements  and  catastrophic  events  in  nature  there 
are  many  evidences  of  internal  finality  even  in  tiny 
instances.  The  mosquito's  proboscis,  for  example,  is  won- 
derfully adapted  for  enabling  the  insect  to  secure  its  lunch 
by  biting  people.  But  the  teachers  in  Dover  rejected  the 
board's  request,  and  courts  probably  would  too. 

there  is  little  chance  of  reconciling  the  extreme  positions  in 
the  quarrel  about  teaching  evolution,  but  public  schools, 
like  all  schools,  should  make  it  clear  to  their  students  that 
Genesis  and  Darwinism  are  not  alternates,  but  comple- 
mentary. They  are  talking  about  different  things  in  differ- 
ent ways.  Genesis  uses  the  figurative  language  of  creation 
myths  to  teach  one  supreme  truth:  The  universe  and  all  it 
contains  was  created  and  is  kept  existing  and  developing 
by  the  absolute  and  incomprehensible  God.  The  Bible 
does  not  intend  to  explain  how  present  complex  forms 
descended  from  earlier  and  simpler  ones  nor  how  long 
this  process  has  taken.  Evolution,  on  the  other  hand, 
describes  the  ways  in  which  this  unfolding  took  place. 
Science  does  not  and  cannot  answer  the  question  of  why 
there  happens  to  be  any  universe  at  all. 

Surveys  have  shown  that  many  teachers  of  high  school 
science  say  nothing  about  evolution  in  order  to  avoid  con- 
troversy. This  is  a  mistake;  evolution  should  be  taught. 
However,  either  in  textbooks  or  in  a  special  unit  students 
should  also  be  introduced  to  the  varieties  of  methods  by 
which  knowledge  is  acquired — not  only  by  science  but 
also  by  natural  philosophy,  theology,  mathematics  and 
aesthetic  intuition. 

Finally,  as  has  been  said  in  this  space  before,  public 
education  should  provide  a  forum  in  which  the  question 
of  who  made  the  world  can  be  raised.  This  could  be  done 
by  making  classrooms  available  during  the  regular  school 
hours  for  voluntary  released-time  religion  courses  taught 
by  qualified  representatives  of  various  faiths.  To  be  sure, 
this  would  require  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  to  reverse  its 
1948  McCollum  decision  banning  released  time  on  public 
school  premises.  But  the  court  has  changed  its  mind 
before  and  could  do  so  again.  If  it  did,  there  would  be 
room  in  every  reasonably  adequate  public  school  for 
Genesis  and  Darwin  to  get  along. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


Federal  Judge  Denies  Parents7  Bid  to  Reinsert  Schiavo's  Feeding  Tube 


Alter  a  Federal  judge  refused  a  request  by 
the  parents  of  Terri  Schindler  Schiavo  to 
have  her  feeding  tube  reinserted,  church 
officials  condemned  the  decision  and  said 
that  the  brain-damaged  woman  must  be 
given  nutrition.  The  parents  went  to  fed- 
eral court  after  Congress  and  President 
George  W.  Bush  rushed  into  place  a  law 
granting  federal 
court  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  case. 
But  the  law 
signed  by  the 
president  on 
March  2 1  failed 
to  achieve  its 
goal  when  U.S. 
District  Judge 
James 

Whittemore 
ruled  against  the 
parents'  request 
on  March  22. 

Whittemore  said  Schiavo's  "life  and 
liberty  interests"  had  been  protected  by 
the  state  courts  and  that  her  parents,  Bob 
and  Mary  Schindler,  had  not  established  a 
"substantial  likelihood  of  success"  in  the 
federal  court  process.  The  ruling  was 
upheld  by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  1 1th  Circuit,  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  on 
March  2  3  The  parents  plan  to  appeal  to 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  which  has 
already  twice  refused  to  take  up  the  case. 

The  Vatican  newspaper,  L'Osservatore 
Romano,  called  the  reasons  behind  the 
court  decision  "absurd  and  chilling"  and 
said  the  judge  "has  decided  that  Terri's 
life  is  not  worth  living."  Schiavo  has  been 
condemned  to  die  "an  atrocious  death: 
death  by  starvation  and  thirst,"  the  paper 
said  in  its  March  23  edition. 

Richard  Doerflinger,  deputy  director  of 
the  U.S.  bishops'  Secretariat  for  Pro-Life 
Activities,  praised  President  Bush  and 
members  of  Congress  for  the  new  law. 
"Terri  Schiavo  is  not  terminally  ill;  she  is 
a  woman  with  cognitive  disabilities,"  he 
iid  March  21,  three  days  after  the 

>man's  feeding  tube  had  been  removed. 

Washington's  Cardinal  Theodore  E. 
(  Warrick  noted  at  a  news  conference 

rch  21  that  Pope  John  Paul  II  has 
:  d  that  people  considered  in  a  "vege- 
I .He"  still  have  the  right  to  such 


Terri  Schiavo's  sister  and  father 


basic  health  care  as  nutrition  and  hydra- 
tion. Deliberately  removing  water  and 
food  "in  order  to  hasten  a  patient's  death 
would  be  a  form  of  euthanasia,  which  is 
gravely  wrong,"  Cardinal  McCarrick 
said.  "We  join"  the  Catholic  bishops  of 
Florida,  he  said,  "in  praying  that  those 
who  hold  power  over  Terri  Schindler 
Schiavo's  fate 
will  see  that  she 
'continues  to 
receive  nourish- 
ment, comfort 
and  loving 
care. 

On  March  19, 
as  several  hun- 
dred members 
of  Congress 
hurried  back  to 
Washington 
from  an  Easter 
recess  to  vote  in 
emergency  session  on  the  Schiavo  legis- 
lation, Archbishop  John  C.  Favalora  of 
Miami,  Fla.,  said  that  removing  the  feed- 
ing tube  "violates  the  practice  of  moral 
theology  in  such  disputed  cases."  The 
archbishop's  statement  said  that  "food 
and  water  can  only  be  denied  if  death  is 
imminent  or  if  it  proves  to  worsen  the 
individual's  condition." 

Schiavo,  41,  has  been  brain-damaged 
for  the  past  1 5  years.  She  can  breathe  on 
her  own  but  requires  nutrition  and  hydra- 
tion through  a  feeding  tube.  She  has  been 
receiving  food  and  water  through  a  feed- 
ing tube  since  1990,  when  she  collapsed  at 
her  home  in  St.  Petersburg  because  of 
what  doctors  believe  was  a  potassium 
imbalance.  At  that  time,  her  brain  was 
deprived  of  oxygen  for  several  minutes. 

The  new  law  allows  Schiavo's  parents 
to  bring  the  suit.  The  Schindlers  have 
been  in  a  legal  battle  with  their  daughter's 
husband,  Michael  Schiavo,  who  wants  the 
tube  removed.  The  husband  says  this  is 
what  his  wife  would  have  wanted,  and  his 
position  has  been  upheld  by  the  Florida 
courts. 

Michael  Schiavo  strongly  criticized  the 
actions  by  Congress  and  the  president  in 
passing  the  law,  saying  they  were  inter- 
vening in  a  family  matter.  "This  is  a  sad 
day  for  Terri.  But  I'll  tell  you  what:  It's 


also  a  sad  day  for  everyone  in  this  coun- 
try, because  the  United  States  govern- 
ment is  going  to  come  in  and  trample  all 
over  your  personal,  family  matters,"  he 
said  on  March  2 1  on  ABC's  "Good 
Morning  America."  The  parents  have 
been  fighting  the  husband,  saying  that 
their  daughter  would  want  to  live,  based 
partly  on  her  Catholic  beliefs. 

The  hospice  in  Pinellas  Park,  Fla., 
where  Terri  Schiavo  lives  has  been  the 
scene  of  protests  by  supporters  of  leaving 
in  her  feeding  tube.  The  rapid  work  by 
Congress  and  President  Bush  to  get  the 
law  passed  resulted  from  a  decision  on 
March  18  by  Pinellas  Circuit  Court  Judge 
George  Greer  reaffirming  Michael 
Schiavo's  right  to  order  the  tube  removed. 

Several  Catholic  moralists  have  said 
privately  that  the  Vatican's  and  bishops' 
opposition  to  withdrawing  the  feeding 
tube  represents  a  change  in  church  teach- 
ing, which  would  have  considered  the 
feeding  tube  an  extraordinary  medical 
intervention  that  could  be  withdrawn  for 
a  patient  in  a  permanent  vegetative  state. 
Experts  in  the  field  were  caught  by  sur- 
prise last  year  by  the  pope's  statement 
characterizing  feeding  and  hydration  by 
artificial  means  "ordinary." 


New  Campaign 
Against  Death  Penalty 

Bolstered  by  trends  in  public  policy  and 
new  polling  data  showing  that  Catholics 
increasingly  oppose  capital  punishment, 
the  U.S.  bishops  on  March  21  kicked 
off  Holy  Week  by  launching  the 
Catholic  Campaign  to  End  the  Use  of 
the  Death  Penalty. 

The  U.S.  bishops  as  a  group  have  spo- 
ken out  against  the  death  penalty  several 
times  since  the  1970's,  including  a  com- 
prehensive statement  in  1 980  and  an 
appeal  on  Good  Friday  in  1 999. 
Individual  bishops  and  state  or  regional 
church  organizations  also  have  issued 
dozens  of  statements  and  pastoral  letters 
on  the  topic. 

"But  this  campaign  is  new,"  said 
Cardinal  Theodore  E.  McCarrick  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  at  the  press  confer- 
ence where  the  campaign  was  announced. 
"It  brings  greater  urgency  and  unity, 
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Theodore  E.  McCarrick 


increased  energy  and  advocacy  and  a 
renewed  call  to  our  people  and  to  our 
leaders  to  end  the  use  of  the  death  penalty 
in  our  nation." 

Cardinal  McCarrick  said  the  campaign 
will  include  educational  efforts  through 
schools,  parishes,  universities  and  semi- 
naries; advocacy  with  Congress  and  state 
legislatures  and  before  the  courts;  work- 
ing to  change  the  debate  about  the  death 
penalty  and  challenging  the  notion  that 
justice  allows  "an  eye  for  an  eye";  as  well 
as  prayer  and  reflection. 

The  pollster  John  Zogby  presented 
data  from  two  recent  polls  by  him  show- 

News  Briefs 

•  Cedric  Prakash,  S.J.,  who  heads  the 
Indian  human  rights  organization 
Prashant  in  Gujarat,  praised  a  U.S.  deci- 
sion to  deny  a  visa  to  Gujarat's  chief 
minister,  Narendra  Modi,  because  of  his 
role  in  the  2002  riots  there  that  killed 
more  than  1,000  people. 

•  Ignoring  White  House  and  House 
efforts  to  slash  funding  for  social  pro- 
grams, the  Senate  on  March  17  rolled 
back  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  pro- 
posed cuts  in  funds  for  Medicaid,  educa- 
tion, community  development  block 
grants,  local  emergency  workers  and 
other  programs.  The  funding  was  sup- 
ported by  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Catholic  Bishops'  lobbying  efforts. 

•  In  a  country  afflicted  by  poverty  and 
social  upheaval,  Peruvian  public  officials 
and  ordinary  citizens  are  increasingly 
looking  to  Catholic  bishops  to  mediate 
disputes.  In  early  March,  retired  Bishop 
Luis  Bambaren  Gastelumendi,  S.J.,  of 
Chimbote,  former  president  of  the 
Peruvian  bishops'  conference,  helped 
end  a  two-week  strike  by  doctors  in  the 
public  health  system  after  the  physicians 
rejected  the  government's  offer  of  a  pay 

From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 


ing  that  nearly  half  of  all  Catholics  now 
oppose  capital  punishment,  a  shift  of 
about  20  percent  from  polls  as  recent  as 
2001,  when  68  percent  of  Catholics 
polled  by  CBS  supported  the  death  penal- 
ty. He  said  he  found  the  Catholics  most 
likely  to  oppose  the  death  penalty  are 
those  who  go  to  church  most  frequently. 
Fifty-six  percent  of  those  who  attend 
Mass  at  least  weekly  oppose  the  death 
penalty,  compared  with  50  percent  of  less 
frequent  churchgoers,  he  found. 

A  phone  survey  of  more  than  1,700 
Catholics  interviewed  in  November  found 
48  percent  of  all  Catholics  supported  the 
death  penalty  and  47  percent  opposed  it. 
A  follow-up  survey  in  March  of  about 
1 ,000  Catholics  found  supporters  and 
opponents  split  at  48.5  percent  and  48.2 
percent,  respectively,  Zogby  said. 

Broader  polls  done  by  Gallup  and 
Quinnipiac  University  last  fall  found 
Americans  overall  supported  capital  pun- 
ishment by  66  percent  and  62  percent, 
respectively.  Both  the  Gallup  and 
Quinnipiac  reports  said  those  figures  rep- 


raise  as  insufficient. 

•  Catholic  Relief  Services, 
the  U.S.  bishops'  overseas 
relief  and  development 
agency  based  in  Baltimore, 
Md.,  had  collected,  as  of 
March  16,  $121  million 
for  tsunami  relief  opera- 
tions. The  Chronicle  of 
Philanthropy  listed  C.R.S. 
as  the  U.S.  charily  that 
has  collected  the  second 
highest  amount  for  tsuna- 
mi relief  programs.  Listed 
first  was  the  American 
Red  Cross. 

•  Ecuadoran  and  interna- 
tional human  rights  organi- 
zations are  expressing  con- 
cern about  recent  threats 
and  attacks  against  journal- 
ists, human  rights  workers 
and  government  opponents 
in  the  Andean  nation.  The 
targets  include  a  Jesuit-run 
foundation  that  operates 
housing  and  social  outreach 
projects,  as  well  as  Jesuit 
services  for  refugees  and 
migrants  in  Ecuador. 


resented  a  decrease  in  support  of  several 
percentage  points  from  the  most  recent 
previous  polls. 

Gallup's  all-time  high  point  for  support 
was  in  1 994,  when  80  percent  of 
Americans  said  they  supported  the  death 
penalty.  Until  recently,  Catholics  have 
tended  to  support  capital  punishment  by 
about  the  same  percentage  rate  as  the 
general  public. 

Zogby  said  the  shift  in  opinion  among 
Catholics  seems  to  be  attributable  to  their 
hearing  and  taking  to  heart  the  church's 
teaching  diat  fundamental  respect  for 
human  life  includes  even  those  guilty  of 
crimes.  Pope  John  Paul  II  and  the 
Catechism  of  the  Catholic  Church  say  that 
while  the  state  has  die  right  to  resort  to 
capital  punishment  in  order  to  protect 
society,  in  the  modern  world  the  death 
penalty  is  unnecessary  because  such  cir- 
cumstances are  essentially  nonexistent. 

Information  on  the  Catholic  Cam- 
paign to  End  the  Use  of  the  Death 
Penalty  can  be  found  on  the  Internet 
at:  www.ccedp.org. 
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Of  Other  Things 


Champion  of  Conscience 

6  Josef  Fuchs  urged  moral  theologians 
to  listen  to  the  people  of  God.5 


THE  DEATH  ofjosef  Fuchs, 
S.J.,  on  March  9  in 
Cologne,  Germany,  marks 
the  end  of  a  period  of 
enormous  transition  in 
moral  theology.  Along  with  Bernard 
Haring  of  the  Alfonsianum  University 
(d.  1998)  and  Louis  Janssens  of  Louvain 
University  (d.  2001),  the  Gregorian 
University's  Fuchs  provided  the  foun- 
dations for  the  moral  theology  of  the 
Second  Vatican  Council. 

Haring  led  the  reform  with  his 
monumental  The  Law  of  Christ,  which 
summoned  the  church  to  recognize 
morality  not  primarily  as  a  code  of  sin- 
ful actions  to  be  avoided  but  rather  as  a 
call  to  discipleship  to  be  realized.  Later, 
Janssens  proposed  a  "personalism,"  by 
which  a-  person  could  grow,  through 
moral  action  and  grace,  more  into  the 
image  of  God.  But  it  was  Fuchs  who 
would  become  known  as  the  champion 
of  the  Catholic  conscience,  yet  only 
after  repudiating  his  earlier  works. 

In  the  1950's,  Fuchs's  Natural  Law 
and  De  Castitate  were  the  standard  texts 
for  moral  theology  courses.  So  when 
Pope  Paul  VI  became  concerned  in 
1963  that  the  birth  control  commission 
appointed  by  his  predecessor,  Pope 
John  XXIII,  was  moving  to  recommend 
reform  of  church  teaching  in  this  mat- 
ter and  expanded  the  committee's 
membership  by  adding  other  theolo- 
gians, among  them  Fuchs,  it  was 
expected  that  Fuchs  would  oppose  the 
commission's  inclinations.  Instead,  he 
became  the  draftsman  of  its  majority 
report,  which  the  pope  rejected  with 
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the  publication  of  the  encyclical 
Humanae  Vitae  in  1968. 

Robert  Kaiser  (The  Politics  of  Sex  and 
Religion),  Robert  McClory  (Turning 
Point)  and  Mark  Graham  (Josef  Fuchs  on 
Xatun/l  Law)  describe  the  inner  work- 
ings of  the  commission  and  highlight 
how  Fuchs  came  to  recognize  the  rele- 
vance of  the  conscience  in  moral  deci- 
sion-making. Listening  to  the  testimo- 
ny of  married  couples  who  testified  to 
the  commission,  Fuchs  grew  in  his 
understanding  of  the  complexity  of 
moral  decisions  about  the  responsible 
regulation  of  births  and  the  right  exer- 
cise of  parenthood.  Whereas  earlier  he 
believed  that  the  way  to  apply  church 
teachings  was  simply  to  obey  them,  now 
he  realized  that  genuine  application 
required  adults  to  relate  church  teach- 
ing conscientiously  to  their  personal 
responsibilities.  From  these  couples, 
Fuchs  learned  the  competency  of  a 
mature  moral  conscience. 

At  the  commission's  final  session, 
two  bishops  asked  Fuchs  to  describe  the 
transformation  he  had  undergone.  He 
told  them  how  doubts  about  the  direct 
applicability  of  church  teachings  origi- 
nally arose  in  his  mind  in  1963;  that 
from  1965  to  1966,  he  stopped  teaching 
at  the  Gregorian  University,  because  he 
could  not  take  responsibility  for  a  doc- 
trine that  he  no  longer  accepted;  and 
that  he  simultaneously  ordered  the 
Gregorian  University  Press  to  stop  dis- 
tributing his  book  De  Castitate.  After 
hearing  his  narrative,  the  bishops  voted 
on  whether  contraception  was  an 
intrinsic  evil:  nine  no,  three  yes,  three 
abstentions.  The  bishops  then  voted  to 
make  the  majority  report  their  own. 

Fuchs  never  wrote  another  book- 
length  manuscript,  but  from  1968  to 


1998  he  published  at  least  70  essays  on 
the  moral  theology  of  Vatican  II.  I  once 
asked  him  why  he  used  the  essay  form. 
"I  usually  read  what  people  are  writing 
on  a  particular  topic.  If  I  think  other- 
wise, then  I  write." 

Like  many  others  (Milan's  Cardinal 
Dionigi  Tettamanzi,  Klaus  Demmer 
and  Bruno  Schueller,  for  example),  I 
was  one  of  his  doctoral  students.  He 
was  a  remarkably  considerate  mentor, 
who  loved  bringing  his  students  togeth- 
er for  drinks  and  dinner,  simply  to  share 
in  our  vocation.  He  reminded  us  that 
we  belong  to  a  guild  and  that  we  should 
listen  to  one  another.  He  also  wanted  us 
to  listen  to  others.  "You  should  hear 
weekly  confessions,"  he  urged  me.  "To 
be  a  good  moral  theologian,  you  must 
learn  to  listen  to  what  the  people  of 
God  are  anxious  about." 

Fuchs  had  a  refreshing,  practical 
wisdom.  In  an  oral  exam  with  him,  he 
asked  me  to  explain  Vatican  II  on  papal 
infallibility.  At  the  end  of  my  answer,  he 
said,  "Fine,  but  Cardinal  Ratzinger 
wouldn't  agree  with  you."  Later,  he 
advised  me:  "You  Americans  are  so 
emphatic  with  your  judgments.  You  fin- 
ish your  statements  with  a  period.  I  find 
a  question  mark  much  more  effective." 

Providentially,  I  visited  Josef  just 
three  days  before  his  death.  Not  know- 
ing how  alert  he  was,  I  said,  "I'm  Jim 
Keenan."  "I  know  him,"  he  answered  in 
English. 

On  the  bookshelf  were  his  writings, 
from  De  Castitate  to  his  most  recent 
essay.  There  was  also  a  solitary  photo 
album  that  recorded  a  visit  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  where  Charles 
Curran  and  Richard  A.  McCormick, 
S.J.,  among  others,  had  feted  him. 
Fuchs  was  weak,  but  I  knew  he  wanted 
news.  So  I  told  him  that  I  had  just  been 
talking  with  Curran.  "What's  he  writ- 
ing?" "He  just  wrote  The  Moral  Theology 
of  Pope  John  Paul  IV  He  looked  puzzled 
for  a  moment  and  then  gave  me  a 
whimsical  smile. 

Later,  as  I  was  leaving,  I  thanked 
him  for  teaching  me  to  be  a  moral  the- 
ologian. In  turn,  he  shook  my  hand  and 
said,  "Griiss  Gott!,"  extending  to  me  a 
final  greeting  in  German. 

James  F.  Keenan 
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Yves  Congar's  service  to  the  church 


A  Passion  for  Unity 

-  BY  PETER  J.  BERNARDI  - 

Yves-marie  congar,  O.P.,  was  the  20th  century's  leading  Catholic  ecu- 
menical theologian  and  one  of  the  most  influential  contributors  to  the 
Second  Vatican  Council.  Pope  John  Paul  recognized  his  outstanding  ser- 
vice to  the  church  when  he  named  him  a  cardinal  not  long  before  he  died 
in  1995  at  the  age  of  91. 
In  August  1914,  Congar's  parish  church  in  Sedan,  France,  was  gutted  by  an  incen- 
diary bomb.  At  the  invitation  of  the  Protestant  pastor,  Catholics  worshiped  for  the 
duration  of  the  war  in  the  Protestant  chapel.  Here  the  young  Congar  first  experienced 
a  call  to  the  ordained  priesthood.  His  adult  ecumenical  encounters  were  foreshad- 
owed by  the  friendships  he  formed  with  Protestant  and  Jewish  children.  At  the  age  of 
13,  he  had  theological  discussions  about  the  meaning  of  the  Mass  with  the  son  of  the 
Protestant  pastor. 

PETER  J.  BERNARDI,  S.J.,  is  professor  of  theology  at  Loyola  University,  New  Orleans.  La. 
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On  Contemporary 
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I  meetings  with  Protestant  and  Orthodox  Christian 
lars,  produced  much  fruit.  In  1937  he  published  his  first 
nal  work  on  principles  for  a  Catholic  ecumenism  (trans- 
as  Divided  Christendom:  A  Catholic  Study  of  the  Problem  of 
ion).  Around  die  same  time  he  launched  the  series  of 
ications  called  Unam  Sanctam,  which  championed  the 
trcement — the  "return  to  die  sources" — that  was  intend- 
)  lay  the  dieological  foundations  for  achieving  Christian 
j. 

.ongar's  imprisonment  by  the  Germans  during  the 
nd  World  War  was  the  occasion  for  another  significant 
the  permanent  friendships  he  formed  with  his  fellow 
ites  of  diverse  backgrounds.  As  a  French  officer,  Congar 
incarcerated  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  After  repeated 
npts  to  escape,  he  was  detained  for  18  months  in  the  for- 
ing  fortresses  of  Colditz  and  Lubeck.  There  Congar  kept 
is  resistance  to  the  Nazis  by  holding  informal  confer- 
s  and  conversations.  While  in  prison,  he  was  dismayed  to 
i  that  Rome  had  cracked  down  on  Le  Saulchoir  and  that 
iu  had  been  ousted  from  his  teaching  assignment.  The 
v  resolve  he  displayed  in  captivity  was  to  serve  him  well 
lg  the  period  of  Roman  repression  that  awaited  him  after 
war.  He  subsequendy  wrote,  "My  resistance  can  only 
ist  in  never  abandoning  my  service  of  the  truth." 

ie  period  immediately  after  the  Second  World  War, 
hurch  in  France  was  characterized  by  a  remarkable  elan 
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lied  . . .  and  how  do  we  recognize  this  cull?  Conference 
from  several  disciplines  will  explore  the  meaning  of 
iow  its  definition  can  change  our  lives. 
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In  August  1914,  Congar's  parish 
diary  bomb.  At  the  invitation  of  th 
duration  of  the  war  in  the  Protestant 

a  call  to  the  ordained  priesthood.  His  adult  ecumenical  encounters  were  foreshad- 
owed by  the  friendships  he  formed  with  Protestant  and  Jewish  children.  At  the  age  of 
13,  he  had  theological  discussions  about  the  meaning  of  the  Mass  with  the  son  of  the 
Protestant  pastor. 

PETER  J.  BERNARDI,  S.J.,  is  professor  of  theology  at  Loyola  University,  New  Orleans,  La. 
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After  talcing  the  Dominican  habit  in  1925,  Congar  con- 
tinued his  formation  at  Le  Saulchoir,  the  legendary  house  of 
studies  then  at  Kain,  in  Belgium,  where  he  was  part  of  a 
dynamic  learning  community  under  die  direction  of  Marie- 
Dominique  Chenu,  O.P.  In  an  era  when  Catholic  intellectu- 
al life  continued  to  experience  the  chill  that  resulted  from  the 
measures  taken  against  "modernists"  under  Pope  Pius  X,  the 
"school  of  Le  Saulchoir"  sought  to  address  the  real  problems 
posed  by  modern  scholarship  and  pastoral  experience.  Here 
Congar  received  an  excellent  grounding  in  the  thought  of  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  but  he  also  developed  an  acute  historical 
sense  that  was  alien  to  the  Baroque  scholastic  mentality  dom- 
inant elsewhere  at  the  time. 

"My  ecclesiological  and  ecumenical  vocation  came  to  me 
in  1929-1930,"  he  wrote.  During  a  pre-ordination  retreat, 
while  meditating  on  Jesus'  priestly  prayer  for  unity  (John  17), 
Congar  felt  called  to  dedicate  his  life's  work  to  the  goal  of 
Christian  unity.  Before  Vatican  II,  the  official  Catholic  posi- 
tion regarding  Christians  of  other  traditions  was  that  they,  as 
"heretics"  and  "schismatics,"  should  acknowledge  their  errors 
and  return  to  the  mother  church.  Congar  became  convinced 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  must  renew  her  own  self- 
understanding:  "My  God,  who  made  me  understand  from 
1929-1930  that  if  the  church  changed  her  face,  if  she  simply 
assumed  her  true  face,  if  she  was  very  simply  the  church,  all 
would  become  possible  on  the  path  of  unity."  His  indefatiga- 
ble historical  investigations,  coupled  with  his  frequent  per- 


sonal meetings  with  Protestant  and  Orthodox  Christian 
scholars,  produced  much  fruit.  In  1937  he  published  his  first 
seminal  work  on  principles  for  a  Catholic  ecumenism  (trans- 
lated as  Divided  Christendom:  A  Catholic  Study  of  the  Problem  of 
Reunion).  Around  the  same  time  he  launched  the  series  of 
publications  called  Unam  Sanctam,  which  championed  die 
ressourcement — the  "return  to  the  sources" — that  was  intend- 
ed to  lay  the  theological  foundations  for  achieving  Christian 
unity. 

Congar's  imprisonment  by  the  Germans  during  the 
Second  World  War  was  the  occasion  for  another  significant 
grace:  the  permanent  friendships  he  formed  with  his  fellow 
inmates  of  diverse  backgrounds.  As  a  French  officer,  Congar 
was  incarcerated  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  After  repeated 
attempts  to  escape,  he  was  detained  for  18  months  in  the  for- 
bidding fortresses  of  Colditz  and  Liibeck.  There  Congar  kept 
up  his  resistance  to  the  Nazis  by  holding  informal  confer- 
ences and  conversations.  While  in  prison,  he  was  dismayed  to 
learn  that  Rome  had  cracked  down  on  Le  Saulchoir  and  that 
Chenu  had  been  ousted  from  his  teaching  assignment.  The 
steely  resolve  he  displayed  in  captivity  was  to  serve  him  well 
during  the  period  of  Roman  repression  that  awaited  him  after 
the  war.  He  subsequently  wrote,  "My  resistance  can  only 
consist  in  never  abandoning  my  service  of  the  truth." 

in  the  period  immediately  after  the  Second  World  War, 
the  church  in  France  was  characterized  by  a  remarkable  elan 
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that  showed  itself  in  new  pastoral  initiatives  and  theological 
ressour cement.  Congar  threw  himself  back  into  teaching, 
research  and  w  riting.  In  1950  he  published  what  many  con- 
sider his  most  important  work,  Vrai  et  Fausse  Reforme  de 
PEglise  (True  and  False  Reform  of  the  Church,  of  which  an 
English  translation  is  currently  in  preparation),  which 
stressed  that  authentic  reform  should  be  characterized  by 
the  "primacy  of  charity."  Angelo  Roncalli,  then  the  Vatican 
nuncio  to  France,  was  seen  reading  and  annotating  the 
book.  As  Pope  John  XXIII,  Roncalli  would  summon  a  coun- 
cil to  renew  and  reform  the  church. 

A  mentality  of  suspicion  toward  the  "new  theology"  pre- 
vailed, however,  in  the  Holy  Office.  Pope  Pius  XII  issued 
the  encyclical  Humani  Generis,  which  warned  against  theo- 
logical deviations.  These  included  a  false  "irenicism"  with 
respect  to  ecumenism.  Soon  various  French  theologians 
were  ejected  from  their  teaching  positions  and  severely 
restricted  in  publishing.  Congar  and  several  of  his 
Dominican  confreres  were  among  the  targets  of  these 
Roman  sanctions  (see  "Raid  on  the  Dominicans:  The 
Repression  of  1954,"  by  Thomas  F.  O'Meara,  O.P,  in 
America,  2/5/94). 

Though  Congar's  ecumenical  theology  had  been  the 
object  of  criticism  since  the  late  1930's,  Congar  is  said  to 
have  been  targeted  because  of  ties  to  the  controversial 
"worker-priest"  movement,  which  Congar  said  were  actu- 
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ally  quite  minimal.  His  posthumously  published  journal 
records  his  anguish  during  these  years:  "As  far  as  I  myself 
am  concerned,  from  the  beginning  of  1947  to  the  end  of 
1956  I  knew  nothing  from  that  quarter  [Rome]  but  an 
uninterrupted  series  of  denunciations,  warnings,  restrictive 
or  discriminatory  measures  and  mistrustful  interventions." 

Under  pressure  from  the  Holy  Office,  Roman  censors 
blocked  the  republication  and  translation  of  some  of  his 
writings  and  left  others  in  limbo.  Some  writings,  however, 
were  published,  including  Lay  People  in  the  Church.  Between 
1954  and  1956,  Congar  endured  three  periods  of  exile, 
which  took  him  first  to  Jerusalem,  then  Rome  and  finally 
Cambridge,  England.  In  his  darkest  hour,  having  been  cut 
off  from  the  primary  areas  of  his  scholarship  and  aposto- 
late,  Congar  lamented  that  "practically,  they  have 
destroyed  me.  Now  I  know  history... it  is  evident  to  me  that 
Rome  has  ever  sought  and  seeks  one  thing:  the  affirmation 
of  its  own  authority." 

Archbishop  Jean  Weber  of  Strasbourg  helped  to  bring 
about  Congar's  return  to  France,  and  his  home  base  for  the 
next  decade  became  the  Dominican  convent  in  Strasbourg. 
In  the  summer  of  1960,  Congar  learned  from  a  newspaper 
that  he  had  been  appointed  a  consultant  to  the  preparatory 
commission  for  the  recently  announced  ecumenical  coun- 
cil. Congar  had  little  influence  on  the  preparatory  schemas, 
which  were  markedly  unecumenical  and  heedless  of  the 
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ressourcement  that  he  had  been  championing.  The  commis- 
sion was  dominated  by  curialists,  who  largely  confined 
themselves  to  repackaging  modern  papal  teaching. 

At  the  beginning,  Congar  was  very  pessimistic,  fearing 
that  the  council  would  be  smothered  in  the  arms  of  a  Curia 
that  sought  to  control  the  entire  process.  But  Congar's 
hopes  soared  when,  during  the  first  session,  the  bishops 
acted  decisively  to  assume  responsibility  for  the  council. 
Another  poignant  moment  occurred  when  he  noted  the 
presence  of  representatives  from  other  Christian  traditions 
who  had  been  invited  by  the  newly  founded  Secretariat  for 
Christian  Unity.  Their  very  presence  and  reactions  would 
help  ensure  the  ecumenical  progress  that  Pope  John  XXIII 
had  set  as  one  of  the  council's  primary  goals. 

Congar's  council  journals  preserve  his  unguarded  reac- 
tions to  many  council  participants.  (He  stipulated  that  his 
journal  was  not  be  published  before  the  year  2000.)  About 
the  young  archbishop  of  Cracow,  Karol  Wojtyla,  the  future 
Pope  John  Paul  II,  Congar  is  very  positive,  attributing  to 
him  "a  prophetic  power,  amid  calm,  but  in  effect  irre- 
sistible." About  his  fellow  theological  expert  Karl  Rahner, 
S.J.,  he  remarked:  "He  is  magnificent,  he  is  courageous,  he 
is  discerning  and  profound,  but  finally  indiscreet." 

Congar's  vision  of  the  church  was  largely  vindicated  by 
Vatican  II.  "All  the  things  to  which  I  gave  quite  special 
attention  issued  in  the  council:  ecclesiology,  ecumenism, 
reform  of  the  church,  the  lay  state,  mission,  ministries,  col- 
legiality,  return  to  the  sources  and  Tradition...."  Indeed, 
Congar  played  an  important  role  in  the  painstaking  com- 
position and  editing  of  the  most  important  conciliar  docu- 
ments, including  the  constitutions  on  the  church  and  reve- 
lation; the  constitution  on  the  church  in  the  modern  world; 
the  decrees  on  ecumenism,  missions  and 
the  ministry  and  life  of  priests;  and  the 
declarations  on  non-Christian  religions 
and  religious  freedom. 

Congar  was  particularly  proud  of  his 
contributions  to  Lumen  Gentium,  the 
"Dogmatic  Constitution  on  the 
Church."  He  had  perseveringly  worked 
to  recover  an  understanding  of  the 
church  as  a  "communion  of  churches," 
in  which  the  pilgrim  people  of  God 
advances  toward  the  perfect  commu- 
nion of  God's  kingdom.  This  was  in 
contrast  to  a  one-sided,  universalist, 
pyramidal  view  of  the  church  in  which 
the  papal  Curia  had  usurped  what  right- 
fully belonged  to  the  whole  church. 
While  recognizing  the  essential  role  of 
the  papacy  in  the  life  of  the  church, 
Congar  firmly  criticized   the  papal 


monarchism  that  had  become  dominant  in  the  second  mil- 
lennium of  the  church's  history. 

when  the  council  ended,  a  large  number  of  bishops  congrat- 
ulated and  thanked  him,  saying  in  effect,  "This  was  in  good 
part  your  work."  But  Congar  was  realistic  about  the  postcon- 
ciliar  challenges.  "Respecting  many  questions,  the  council 
remained  incomplete,"  he  said.  "It  began  a  work  which  is  not 
finished,  whedier  it  is  a  matter  of  collegiality,  of  the  role  of  the 
laity,  of  missions  and  even  of  ecumenism."  In  the  years  after 
the  council,  the  question  that  constandy  occupied  him  was: 
"How  much  diversity  is  compatible  with  the  unity  of  commu- 
nion?" Achieving  church  unity  would  not  consist  in  imposing 
uniformity,  he  believed,  but  working  to  attain  a  "reconciled 
diversity."  He  regretted  that  the  church  in  the  postconciliar 
era  seemed  to  return  to  too  narrow  and  rigid  an  existence.  But 
one  does  not  in  one  generation  change  an  almost  1 ,000-year 
orientation.  "It  will  take  generations  to  nurture  the  seeds  of 
understanding  miraculously  sown,"  he  wrote. 

Congar  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  dependent  on  inten- 
sive nursing  care.  When  I  briefly  visited  with  him  two  years 
before  his  death,  his  desk  was  covered  with  scholarly  materi- 
als, but  his  crippled  condition  severely  limited  his  movements. 
In  "Autumn  Conversations,"  he  voiced  the  meaning  of  this 
last  period  of  his  life:  "Withdrawn  from  active  life,  I  am  unit- 
ed to  the  mystical  body  of  the  Lord  Jesus  of  which  I  have  often 
spoken.  I  am  united  to  it,  day  and  night,  by  the  prayer  of  one 
who  has  also  known  his  share  of  suffering.  I  have  a  keen  aware- 
ness of  the  vast  dimensions  of  the  mystical  body.  By  and  in  the 
Holy  Spirit  I  am  present  to  its  members,  known  (to  me)  and 
unknown.  Ecumenism  obviously  plays  a  part  in  this.  It  is  inter- 
cession, consolation,  thanksgiving,  as  the  Lord  wills."  ES 
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Is  God  One  of  Us? 


The  many  voices  of  God  in  'Joan  of  Arcadia'  by  andrew  m.  greeley 


Barbara  hall,  the  creator  and  executive  pro- 
ducer of  the  CBS  television  series  "Joan  of 
Arcadia,"  may  have  a  wider  audience  than  any  con- 
temporary American  theologian.  Most  theologians 
don't  talk  about  God  any  more.  Sex,  race,  gender,  politics, 
secularity  or  whatever  are  more  important  subjects.  Ms. 
Hall's  series  not  only  talks  about  God  but  presents  images  of 
God  in  human  form  every  Friday  evening.  Though  she  is  a 
recent  member  of  the  Catholic  Church,  I  wonder  whether 
she  has  read  David  Tracy's  The  Analogical  Imagination.  She 
grasps  the  point  that  every  person,  event  and  object  we 
encounter  is  a  possible  sacrament  (metaphor)  for  God. 

The  underlying  question  of  her  series  is  this:  What  if 
God  decided  today  to  speak  to  us  as  he  did  to  Joan  of  Arc? 
"What  if  God  was  one  of  us?"  asks  the  theme  song.  The 
series  features  a  wide  variety  of  divine  manifestations.  The 
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first  to  speak  to  the  contemporary  high  school  sophomore 
Joan  Girardi  (played  by  the  wonderfully  gifted  Amber 
Tamblyn)  is  a  cute  boy  she  meets  on  the  bus.  He  is  reluc- 
tant, almost  embarrassed,  to  reveal  his  name,  though  he 
knows  a  lot  about  her.  Finally  he  admits  that  he  is  "God." 
Joan  blows  him  off.  Then  in  class  she  looks  out  the  window 
and  sees  God  leaning  against  a  wall,  looking  dejected.  She 
storms  out  and  tells  him  to  go  away.  In  response,  he  says  he's 
ready  to  forgive  her  all  the  promises  she  made  and  didn't 
keep  when  she  thought  her  brother  would  die.  He  then 
instructs  her  to  seek  a  job  at  a  bookstore  two  bus  stops  away 
from  school.  She  demands  to  know  why.  He  walks  away 
with  a  backward  wave  of  his  hand,  a  gesture  that  becomes 
routine  for  all  the  God  surrogates. 

God  appears  in  many  forms.  Indeed,  one  of  the  joys  of  « 
watching  the  program  is  guessing  which  person  is  going  to  ^ 
be  God — a  funny-looking  little  girl  with  thick  glasses,  a  « 
punk  rocker,  a  woman  doctor  in  a  hospital,  an  elderly  candy  | 
striper,  a  FedEx  delivery  man,  a  substitute  English  teacher,  £ 
various  service  workers  at  her  high  school,  clerks  in  stores,  f 
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a  tree  trimmer,  a  garbage-truck  driver.  God  even  talks  to  her 
as  a  television  anchorman  and  invades  her  dreams.  God  is 
everywhere,  the  stories  suggest,  guiding  us  in  response  to 
his  love. 

The  second  premise  of  "Joan"  is  that  God  draws  straight 
with  crooked  lines.  We  are  all  caught  up  in  networks  of  rela- 
tionships, and  what  we  do  or  do  not  do  influences  others  in 
ways  we  do  not  anticipate.  Joan's  angry  brother  Kevin 
(Jason  Ritter),  his  basketball  career  ruined  by  a  paralyzing 
automobile  accident,  refuses  to  get  a  job,  much  to  the  dis- 
may of  his  police  chief  father  (Joe  Mantegna)  and  his  loving 
but  anxious  artist  mother  (Mary  Steenburgen).  When  he 
learns  that  his  kid  sister  has  a  job,  he  congratulates  her  for 
showing  him  up.  Now  he  has  to  get  one  too. 

God  assigns  poor  Joan  many  tasks  that  she  fears  will  ruin 
what  little  is  left  of  her  popularity  in  school.  She  must  join 
the  cheerleaders,  play  in  the  school  band,  get  an  A  on  a  his- 
tory test,  sing  in  a  concert,  organize  a  party  while  her  par- 
ents are  away,  sign  up  for  Advanced  Placement  Chemistry, 
destroy  her  boyfriend's  entry  in  a  school  art  contest,  help 
the  poor,  bring  God  (as  a  woman  shopper)  a  latte  from  a 
coffee  cart,  create  a  garden  in  the  football  field,  study 
Victorian  romantic  poetry,  learn  chess  and  stage  a  family 
garage  sale  without  asking  her  mother. 

there  is  no  sick  sentimentality  in  the  series  (as  there  was  in 
"Touched  by  an  Angel").  Joan  encounters  more  than  her 
share  of  human  suffering.  A  little  boy  for  whom  she  babysat 
dies;  her  brother  remains  paralyzed;  a  woman  classmate 
whom  Joan  has  taken  under  wing  is  the  victim  of  a  drug 
murder  while  Joan  is  on  her  first  date,  which  the  classmate 
had  set  up.  Her  boyfriend  edges  close  to  suicide  because  of 
despair  over  his  mother's  suicide.  Her  father  loses  his  job  as 
police  chief.  Joan  herself  contracts  Lyme  disease.  She  fre- 
quently demands  answers  from  God  as  to  why  things  hap- 
pen, and  God  does  not  give  her  the  answers  she  wants. 

"Why  did  you  take  Judith's  life  when  she  was  so  young?" 
asks  Joan. 

"It  would  have  been  better  if  she  had  never  lived?" 
responds  God. 

There  is  laughter  and  love  and  disaster  and  pain  in  the 
life  of  this  "typical"  teen  and  God  will  not  explain  any  of 
them  to  her,  except  indirectly.  Worse  still,  she  suffers  a  seri- 
ous psychological  consequence  from  the  Lyme  disease, 
when  the  various  God-images  rush  into  her  mind  and  cause 
a  psychotic  episode.  A  psychiatrist  tells  her  that  her  conver- 
sations with  God  are  part  of  her  illness  and  that  she  must 
give  them  up  if  she  is  to  regain  her  health.  Joan,  in  a  kind  of 
"dark  night  of  the  soul,"  returns  to  Arcadia  and  brushes  off 
the  God  figures.  "I  don't  believe  in  God.  I  don't  believe  in 
you." 

Her  dark  night  ends  when  God  slips  into  a  wild  party  at 
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her  friend  Judith's  house  in  his  boy-on-the-bus  form  and 
tells  Joan  to  keep  her  eyes  open.  She  doesn't.  Judith  con- 
sumes a  bottle  of  whiskey  and  almost  dies.  Joan  concludes 
that  she  had  better  listen  to  God  again  and  accept  the 
strange  tasks  he  gives  her. 

She  often  dislikes  these  assignments  and  tells  God  off 
(the  way  any  teenager  would  tell  off  a  parent  figure).  "Don't 
you  have  anything  better  to  say  than  fortune-cookie  bits  of 
wisdom?"  When  the  boy  on  the  bus  shows  up  at  the  party 
in  her  family  house — apparently  to  make  sure  there's  no 
hard  liquor — and  dances  with  her:  "For  God,  you're  not  a 
very  good  dancer."  God  doesn't  seem  to  mind  such  back- 
talk.  In  fact  he  (or  she,  depending)  seems  to  like  it. 

Why — really  why — was  the  party  held  at  her  house? 
Neighbors  complain  about  the  noise.  Police  officers  from 
her  father's  force  are  about  to  invade  a  meth  factory  when 
they  are  called  away  to  put  down  the  party.  After  they  leave 
the  factory,  it  blows  up.  But  the  lines  are  really  twisted  this 
time:  if  God  hadn't  demanded  the  party,  the  cops  would 
have  exploded  in  the  drug  lab. 

Usually  Joan  does  what  she  is  told  to  do.  What  choice 
do  you  have  if  God  gives  you  instructions?  She  learns  many 
lessons  about  fear,  popularity,  revenge  (several  times),  kind- 
ness, love,  jealousy,  patience,  forgiveness,  courage,  faith 
under  duress  and  acceptance  of  tragic  loss. 

In  one  episode,  Joan  goes  to  die  latte  counter  in  a  mall 
and  orders  the  drink  God  requests.  Three  of  the  "in"  crowd 
at  the  school  (who  have  been  tormenting  her)  knock  over 
the  cup  and  then  run  off.  Bending  over  to  clean  up  the  mess, 
Joan  sees  that  one  of  the  tormentors  has  fallen  on  the  street. 
She  dashes  out  and  scoops  her  up  before  a  car  hits  her.  Joan 
is  a  hero.  But  then  the  media  take  over  and  destroy  her.  Joan 
rises  and  falls  in  24  hours.  When  she  complains  to  God,  he 
points  out  that  she  hasn't  changed,  that  everyone  will  forget 
about  the  story  in  another  day  and  that  the  young  woman 
she  saved  needs  some  affection  and  support. 

Before  a  history  test,  Joan  studies  all  night  and  aces  the 
test.  The  professor  flunks  her  and  accuses  of  her  of  cheat- 
ing. A  school  official  orders  her  to  take  the  test  again,  or  he 
will  have  to  expel  her.  She  insists,  righteously,  that  she  did 
not  cheat  and  will  not  take  the  test  again.  Her  friends  stage 
a  protest  against  the  school  authorities,  and  they  too  are 
threatened  with  suspension.  God  tells  her  how  the  disillu- 
sioned professor  gave  up  a  career  in  jazz  to  teach  history  in 
high  school  and  that  the  man  is  about  to  retire.  Joan  retakes 
the  test;  her  friends  are  furious.  She  aces  the  second  test, 
and  the  teacher  tells  her  he  now  believes  again  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  teach  history. 


ms.  hall  and  her  colleagues  insist  that  the  series  is  not  a 
family  series,  not  a  comedy  series,  not  a  teen  series,  not  a 
religious  series.  Rather  it  is  a  subtle  and  ingenious  combi- 
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nation  of  all  four.  The  scripts  and  the  productions  are  usu- 
ally perfect  little  gems.  Priests  and  rabbis  and  ministers 
and  ex-nuns  appear  periodically,  often  as  nerds.  Joan  has 
no  religion,  though  her  parents  are  (uneasily)  fallen-away 
Catholics.  Joe  Mantegna  is  marvelous  as  the  tough,  God- 
haunted,  Italian  agnostic  cop.  The  series  lacks  denomina- 
tional affiliation — biased  only  in  favor  of  those  of  us  who 
believe  that  God  lurks  everywhere,  pursuing  us,  haunting 
us,  loving  us,  begging  us,  giving  us  hints  that  are  some- 
times like  a  spring  zephyr  and  sometimes  like  a  whirlwind. 

The  stories  are  themselves  metaphors,  fables,  sacra- 
ments. God  rarely  speaks  to  any  of  us  directly,  the  way  he 
does  to  Joan.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  we  do  not  hear 
similar  messages  from  the  people  and 
experiences  of  our  life.  Ms.  Hall's  fables 
remind  us  to  be  alert  for  such  experi- 
ences. 

"Joan  of  Arcadia"  has  been  warmly 
praised  by  critics,  nominated  for  an 
Emmy  (as  was  Ms.  Tamblyn)  and  was 
renewed  for  a  second  year.  It  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  it  will  be  scheduled  for  a 
third.  In  a  medium  dominated  by  "Sex 
and  the  City,"  "The  Sopranos," 
"American  Idol,"  "The  Apprentice"  and 
one  vulgar  reality  series  after  another, 
what  market  is  there  in  this  allegedly  reli- 
gious country  for  a  series  in  which  God 
appears  and  urges  spiritual  truth? 

But  do  any  of  our  religious  leaders 
think  it  is  worth  endorsing?  How  many 
priests  have  preached  from  the  altar  that 
their  people  should  watch  it?  How  many 
ministers  have  set  up  study  groups  to  ana- 
lyze it?  Viewers  should  come  away  from 
each  episode  entertained,  but  also  with 
renewed  insight  into  the  possibilities  of 
faith  and  of  life.  Watching  all  the 
episodes  in  succession  is  like  a  course  in 
spirituality  or  even  a  30-episode  retreat. 

During  the  agony  of  the  tsunami  dis- 
aster, many  theologians  retreated  into  a 
stand  not  unlike  deism  in  response  to 
the  attacks  of  the  militant  atheists  and 
media  agnostics.  God  sets  up  the  sys- 
tems, they  seemed  to  argue,  and  then 
does  not  intervene. 

God  is  not  involved  in  our  lives?  God 
does  not  hear  our  prayers?  God  does  not 
know  the  number  of  the  very  hairs  on  our 
head?  God  does  not  lead  us  to  himself? 
He  is  not  the  great  manipulator,  nor  a 


"God  of  the  gaps."  God  loves  each  one  of  us  as  intimately 
and  passionately  as  he  loves  Joan.  He  is  not  outside  the  sys- 
tem poking  around.  God  is  rather  inside  the  system  in  ways 
we  do  not  understand  and  may  never  understand — diough 
some  recent  reflections  on  the  outer  edge  of  science  indicate 
that  the  more  we  know,  the  more  we  know  that  we  don't 
know.  How  come,  for  example,  every  atom  in  the  cosmos  is 
adjacent  to  every  other  atom? 

As  God  tells  Joan  repeatedly,  he  is  not  about  to  provide 
easy  and  simple  answers  to  human  fears  and  anger.  But  then 
what  kind  of  God  would? 

If  God  is  not  like  the  God  of  "Joan  of  Arcadia,"  then  this 
is  not  God  at  all,  but  an  imposter  and  a  charlatan.  ES 
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Iraq's  Urgent  Need  for 
A  Reconciliation  Ethic 


BY  DANIEL  PHILPOTT 


CHRISTIAN  ETHICISTS  ARE  FAR  MORE  reticent 
about  how  the  United  States  should  proceed  in 
an  Iraq  exploding  with  car  bombs  than  they  were 
about  whether  to  launch  the  present  war  in  the 
first  place.  Their  reserve  is  unsurprising,  for  both  just  war 
ethicists  and  pacifists  have  much  to  say  about  whether  to 
fight,  when  to  fight  and  how  to  fight — but  little  about 
rebuilding  riven  societies.  Over  most  of  the  past  century, 
Christian  political  thought  has  focused  on  defining  morali- 
ty7 in  warfare  and  prescribing  responses  to  discrete  offenses: 
jus  ad  helium,  jus  in  bello,  pacifism,  punishment.  But  what 
should  ethicists  make  of  Rwanda,  Bosnia,  East  Timor  and 
Iraq,  places  where  peace  not  only  falls  short  of  justice,  that 
are  utterly  devastated  and  where  the  social  and  physical 
landscapes  resemble  Ezekiel's  valley  of  dry  bones?  Here, 
memories  of  death  and  injustice  are  recent  and  fresh,  ready 
to  ignite  into  revenge.  What  is  needed  is  a  jus  post  helium,  a 
morality  of  repair. 

John  Paul  II  on  Reconciliation 

In  his  message  for  the  2002  World  Day  of  Peace,  Pope  John 
Paul  II  affirmed  "the  right  to  defend  oneself  against  terror- 
ism," but  made  forgiveness  and  reconciliation  his  central 
theme.  In  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  reconciliation 
means  "restoration  of  right  relationship."  The  Christian 
tradition  emphasizes  restorative  practices  of  healing,  repen- 
tance and  forgiveness  between  individuals.  Now  John  Paul 
II  is  advocating  these  for  collectivities:  nations,  civilizations 
and  the  church  itself. 

In  a  quarter-century  of  statements  and  speeches,  the 
pope  has  taught  reconciliation  under  three  headings:  apolo- 
gy, forgiveness  and  dialogue.  By  his  own  example  he  has 
shown  the  importance  of  apology.  According  to  the  Italian 
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journalist  Luigi  Accatoli,  John  Paul  has  led  the  Catholic 
Church  in  apologizing  for  its  own  members'  past  sins  at 
least  94  times  for  2 1  categories  of  historical  offenses,  includ- 
ing hostility  toward  Jews,  slavery,  denials  of  religious  free- 
dom, the  Crusades  and  the  Inquisition. 

He  has  taught  also  forgiveness  as  a  practice  for  nations 
and  states,  beginning  with  his  second  encyclical,  Dives  in 
Misericordia  ("Rich  in  Mercy,"  1980)  and  repeating  the 
theme  in  several  later  messages,  including  his  post-Sept.  1 1 
message  for  the  World  Day  of  Peace  in  2002,  in  which  he 
appended  to  Paul  VTs  famous  "no  peace  without  justice" 
the  phrase  "no  justice  without  forgiveness." 

Finally,  the  pope  has  led  the  church  in  dialogue,  which, 
he  explains,  involves  the  charitable  uttering  and  hearing  of 
disagreement  in  the  hope  of  a  deepened  understanding. 
Besides  urging  dialogue  between  Christian  churches  and 
world  religions,  John  Paul  II  has  called  for  a  "dialogue 
between  civilizations,"  an  invitation  to  which  Muslim  lead- 
ers, including  President  Mohammad  Khatami  of  Iran,  have 
responded  warmly. 

The  Ethics  of  Reconciliation 

A  social  ethic  of  reconciliation  is  an  important  development 
in  Catholic  social  thought.  Besides  the  pope,  Catholic 
thinkers  like  William  Cavanaugh,  Robert  Schreiter, 
William  Bole,  Drew  Christiansen,  S.J.,  Robert 
Hennemeyer  and  others  have  advanced  the  idea,  as  have 
Protestant  ethicists  like  Donald  Shriver,  Miroslav  Volf, 
Gregory  Jones  and  Mark  Amstutz.  What  all  of  these  voices 
suppose  is  that  a  Christian  social  ethic,  like  the  Gospel  in 
the  life  of  an  individual  person,  is  incomplete  if  it  consists 
solely  of  a  set  of  norms  prescribing  what  is  good,  just,  right 
and  consonant  with  natural  law — the  logic  of  most 
Christian  political  thought  since  the  Middle  Ages.  A  new 
social  ethic  must  also  teach  how  a  society  ought  to  proceed 
when  everything  has  gone  wrong,  and  how  it  can  realize 
healing,  forgiveness  and  restoration  as  social  processes 
grounded  in  the  Cross  and  the  Eucharist,  a  logic  that  dates 
back  to  the  Gospel  itself. 
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Ethicists  must  now  translate  these  theological  concepts 
into  an  applied  political  ethic,  specifying  how  and  by  what 
moral  criteria  reconciliation  might  take  place.  Much  still 
remains  unclear.  Following  the  terrorist  attack  on  Sept.  1 1 , 
2001,  for  example,  who  was  supposed  to  forgive?  President 
Bush?  The  American  people?  The  families  of  the  victims? 
And  whom  were  they  to  forgive?  Osama  bin  Laden?  Al 
Qaeda?  Muslims?  Should  Saddam  Hussein  now  be  forgiv- 
en? Does  forgiveness  preclude  trials?  Can  states  forgive 
while  also  conducting  war  against  their  attackers,  which 
John  Paul  II,  after  all,  affirmed  could  be  just?  What  does 
reconciliation  mean  today  in  Iraq? 

The  way  toward  an  applied  ethic  is  being  highlighted  by 
religiously  inspired  leaders  who  have  discovered  ways  to 
practice  reconciliation  in  the  testy  politics  of  today's  recov- 
ering societies.  In  many  sites  of  suffering,  they  have  helped 
create  and  conduct  truth  commissions,  official  bodies  that 
investigate  past  injustices.  Archbishop  Desmond  Tutu  in 
South  Africa,  Bishop  Carlos  Belo  in  East  Timor  and 
President  Patricio  Aylwin  in  Chile  have  supported  commis- 
sions by  speaking  publicly  about  repentance,  forgiveness 
and  healing,  by  comforting  victims  and  by  inspiring  contri- 
tion in  perpetrators.  In  Guatemala,  Bishop  Juan  Gerardi, 
not  satisfied  with  his  government  commissions  failure  to 
name  perpetrators,  formed  an  independent  commission  to 
investigate  human  rights  abuses  in  his  country  s  long  civil 
war.  On  the  day  after  he  released  the  commission's  report  in 
1998,  he  was  assassinated. 

Religious  leaders  and  communities  can  work  more 
directly  for  reconcilia- 


has  conducted  "faith-based  diplomacy"  aimed  at  fostering  a 
moral  vision  of  reconciliation  among  leaders  of  civil  society 
and  government  alike.  In  Kashmir,  where  I  have  been  close- 
ly involved  in  the  center's  work,  I  have  seen  bitter  partisans 
coming  to  forgive  their  enemies  and  then  helping  form  a 
network  of  leaders  in  civil  society  who  are  committed  to 
reconciliation. 

Three  Tasks 

Some  staple  principles  of  an  applied  ethic  of  reconciliation 
are  emerging  from  this  practice.  Among  them  is  the  impor- 
tance of  acknowledging  the  injustices  others  have  suffered. 
One  of  the  remarkable  results  of  the  truth  commissions  in 
South  Africa  and  Chile  was  that  the  victims  of  political  vio- 
lence found  healing  through  the  public  recounting  of  their 
suffering.  In  Kashmir,  what  brought  Hindus  and  Muslims 
to  repent  and  forgive  was  having  members  of  their  oppos- 
ing community  hear  their  suffering.  In  Latin  America,  large 
populations  came  to  a  restorative  knowledge  of  suffering  in 
their  midst  through  the  reports  of  the  truth  commission, 
which  became  best  sellers  in  the  streets.  Acknowledgment, 
of  course,  is  not  always  restorative;  many  victims  remain 
adamant  in  their  demand  for  revenge.  But  it  has  proven  a 
boon  to  reconciliation  in  South  Africa,  Chile,  Guatemala, 
El  Salvador,  East  Timor  and  many  other  lands. 

Even  with  the  acknowledgement  of  their  suffering,  vic- 
tims commonly  demand  that  tiieir  perpetrators  be  made  to 
come  to  terms  widi  their  injustices — and  rightfully  so. 
Accountability  is  an  essential  principle  of  reconciliation; 


tion  within  civil  society. 
Drawing  from  its 
charisms  of  friendship 
and  prayer,  the  Com- 
munity of  Sant'Egidio,  a 
Catholic  lay  association, 
brought  together  politi- 
cal leaders,  diplomats 
and  church  officials  to 
negotiate  an  end  to  a 
civil  war  in  Mozambique 
that  had  claimed  the 
lives  of  over  a  million 
people.  Religious  com- 
munities have  succeeded 
in  bringing  together 
embittered  enemies  in 
Nicaragua,  Bosnia  and 
Northern  Ireland.  In 
Kashmir  and  Sudan,  the 
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without  it,  reconciliation  is  cheap.  For  this  reason,  John 
Paul  II  teaches  in  Dives  in  Misericordia  that  forgiveness  does 
not  replace  or  supersede  justice  and  reparation  for  evil. 
Politically,  this  means  that  reconciliation  should  never  be 
advanced  through  general  amnesties.  Such  arrangements  typ- 
ically arise  not  from  principled  decisions  but  in  response  to 
demands  made  by  powerful  perpetrators  and  the  acquies- 
cence of  populations  desperate  for  peace.  This  was  the  case 
when  President  Carlos  Menem  of 
Argentina  pardoned  the  generals  who 
fought  the  Dirty  Wars  of  the  late  1970's 
and  early  1980's.  But  neither  does 
accountability  always  require  stricdy 
proportionate  punishment.  The  South 
African  Truth  and  Reconciliation 
Commission  achieved  the  open  testi- 
mony and  sometimes  the  contrition  of 
perpetrators  through  an  amnesty  that 
was  conditional  upon  full  disclosure. 

Apology  and  forgiveness  are  the 
crowning  principles  of  a  social  ethics  of 
reconciliation.  But  how  do  they  take 
shape  in  the  affairs  of  nations? 
Apologies,  though  far  from  common, 
are  accepted  practice,  as  are  financial  reparations  for  victims. 
As  state  policy,  forgiveness  is  far  rarer.  Nevertheless,  commit- 
ted leaders  can  encourage  it,  promote  it  and  legitimize  it. 
Although  the  South  African  commission  did  not  officially 
mandate  forgiveness,  Archbishop  Tutu  proclaimed  it,  creat- 
ing a  cultural  momentum  that  encouraged  many  South 
Africans-  to  practice  it.  Churches  and  organizations  in  civil 
society  promote  forgiveness  in  communities  and  among  lead- 
ers through  their  moral  influence. 

Reconciliation  in  Iraq 

Acknowledgment,  accountability,  apology  and  forgiveness — 
what  do  these  principles  mean  in  Iraq?  Accountability  surely 
demands  the  tribunals  for  Saddam  Hussein  and  other  perpe- 
trators of  genocide  and  crimes  against  humanity  that  the 
Bush  administration  and  the  Iraqi  interim  government  now 
envision.  Leading  human  rights  groups  agree,  though  they 
insist  that  only  international  auspices  can  avoid  a  perception 
of  victors'  justice. 

But  trials  will  go  only  a  small  way  toward  repairing  a 
social  order  in  which  tens  of  thousands  of  Kurds,  Shiites  and 
others  have  suffered.  Kanan  Makiya,  who  heads  the  Iraq 
Research  and  Documentation  Project,  captured  the  need  for 
reconciliation  when  he  told  The  (London)  Sunday  Times 
that  "the  legacy  of  pain  and  violence  is  going  to  be  one  of  the 
est  things  to  resolve,  which  is  why  the  process  has  to  be 
il  m  nit  truth-telling.  There  has  to  be  accountability  and  some 
ness."  At  least  six  Iraqi  parties  have  drawn  up 


blueprints  for  a  truth  commission.  A  report  of  the 
International  Center  for  Transitional  Justice,  based  on  inter- 
views with  nearly  400  Iraqi  citizens,  also  found  broad  support 
for  a  truth-recovery  process. 

By  allowing  victims  to  relate  their  suffering  publicly,  an 
Iraqi  truth  commission  would  reveal  die  truth  about  the 
atrocities  of  the  past  quarter-century  and  construct  a  nation- 
al narrative  of  human  rights  abuses.  For  deeds  less  heinous 
than  genocide  and  crimes  against 
humanity,  perpetrators  might  be  par- 
doned in  exchange  for  their  testimony 
and  contrition.  Coupled  with  trials, 
truth  commissions  could  help  to  estab- 
lish the  rule  of  law  and  legitimacy  for 
the  new  regime. 

Apologies  and  forgiveness,  by  con- 
trast, are  best  fostered  through  forums 
at  the  community  level,  in  which  iden- 
tifying historical  wounds,  hearing  sto- 
ries of  suffering  and  practicing  rituals 
of  reconciliation  provide  the  context  in 
which  healing  can  occurr.  In  this,  Iraq 
might  learn  from  East  Timor,  which 
combines  a  national  truth  commission 
with  local  community  reconciliation  forums.  Just  as  the 
Catholic  Church  is  a  major  promoter  of  East  Timor's 
approach,  so  in  deeply  Islamic  Iraq,  religious  organizations 
ought  to  be  especially  effective  in  promoting  reconciliation 
on  the  community  level. 

Can  an  Islamic  state,  like  a  Christian  one,  be  a  site  for  an 
ethic  of  reconciliation?  Although  reconciliation  is  under- 
stood most  deeply  in  its  scriptural  setting,  it  is  broadly 
enough  understood  to  be  portable  across  borders  and  civi- 
lizations. John  Paul  IPs  efforts  to  engage  Muslims  in  dia- 
logue about  forgiveness  assume  just  such  intelligibility. 
Indeed,  Islam's  Koranic  injunctions  to  forgive  and  reconcile, 
as  well  as  its  traditional  rituals  oisulh,  constitute  a  commu- 
nal practice  of  restorative  justice  that  is  as  rich  as  anything 
found  in  Christianity. 

Far  more  difficult  will  be  the  problem  of  stability.  A 
truth  commission  is  unlikely  to  be  feasible  before  insurgen- 
cies cease.  But  paradoxically,  stability  and  legitimacy  are 
unlikely  to  come  about  without  reconciliation  efforts.  It  is 
better  that  these  be  made  sooner  rather  than  later. 

Reconciliation  is  not  a  miracle  cure.  Not  all  of  the  truth 
will  be  told;  not  every  perpetrator  will  face  trial;  only  some 
will  apologize  and  forgive.  It  is  rather  a  salve  that  gives  heal- 
ing a  start.  In  the  current  situation,  applying  a  salve  is  good 
statecraft.  Ethicists,  then,  must  realize  how  important  it  is  to 
develop  an  ethic  of  reconciliation.  In  making  it  relevant  to 
shattered  societies  like  Iraq,  they  will  be  carrying  on  one  of 
the  most  important  legacies  of  Pope  John  Paul  II.  El 
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Award  Winner!  First  Place  -  Pastoral  Ministry 

"creative,  loving  and  imaginative  project  that  just  makes  sense. 
We  can  see  this  program  delivering — turning  the  ordinary  into  the 
extraordinary." — Catholic  Press  Association  Book  Awards 


New  Beginnings 

A  New  Way  of  Living  as  a  Catholic 
CURRICULUM  KIT 

Paul  Wilkes 

New  Beginnings  is  an  extraordinary  three-hour  curriculum  that  takes  "ordinary" 
Catholics  from  membership  to  discipleship. 

•  Neiv  Beginnings  101:  My  Parish  introduces  participants  to  the  structures  and 
workings  of  the  Catholic  parish. 

•  New  Beginnings  201:  My  Spirituality  helps  participants  examine  their  personal 
spirituality. 

•  New  Beginnings  301:  My  Ministry,  using  the  TAP  (Talent-Aptitude-Purpose) 
Inventory,  helps  participants  identify  their  own  gifts  and  match  them  with  pos- 
sible ministry  opportunities. 

Use  New  Beginnings  to  introduce  Catholics  to  the  concept  of  discipleship;  to 
orient  new  parishioners  to  your  parish;  to  encourage  members  of  small  Christian 
communities;  for  Lenten  and  Advent  seasonal  renewal;  for  ministry  and  catechist 
training.  Any  time  you're  looking  to  encourage  parishioners  to  become  truly 
involved,  New  Beginnings  can  help. 

Each  Curriculum  Kit  includes: 

•  a  copy  of  the  Leader's  and  Participant's  Guides 

•  a  Resources  CD,  (PowerPoint  presentation  and  related  printable  materials  for 
bulletin  announcements  and  more) 

•  a  Leader's  Instructional  DVD  and  VHS  (Paul  Wilkes  guides  leaders  through  the 
every  aspect  of  the  program) 

•  an  Islands  of  Hope  (DVD  and  VHS)  documentary  about  four  innovative 
parishes). 

ulum  Kit:  Order  #I210K  $149.95 
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THROUGH  THE 
YEAR  WITH 
OSCAR  ROMERO 

Daily  Meditations 

Translated  by  Irene  B. 
Hodgson,  Ph.D. 

Twenty-five  years  after 
the  assassination  of 
Archbishop  Oscar 
Romero  of  San  Salvador, 
his  words  continue  to  challenge  us. This  vol- 
ume presents  a  selection  of  texts  from  the 
slain  archbishop's  homilies,  one  reading  per  day 
for  a  year  of  reflection  and  personal  prayer. 
Archbishop  Romero's  homilies  address  themes 
still  current  today:  persecution,  idolatry,  for- 
giveness, conformity,  sin,  the  prophetic  church, 
the  suffering  of  the  poor,  conversion,  love  of 
God  and  your  neighbor. 

ISBN  0-867 1 6-695-9  Order  #  B6959  $  1 2.95 
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GOD,  I  HAVE  ISSUES 

50  Ways  to  Pray,  No 
Matter  How  You  Feel 

Mark  E.Thibodeaux,  S.J. 

Human  emotions  run  the 
gamut  from  addiction  and 
anger  to  weariness  and 
worries.  God,  I  Have 
Issues  is  a  gentle  call  to 
prayer  using  our  emo- 
tions, trusting  our  problems  and  joys  to  a  God 
who  wishes  to  share  them  all  with  us.  Each 
"issue"  opens  with  a  Scripture  passage,  includes 
a  reflection,  prayer  pointers  and  words  to  take 
with  you.  "It  is  a  great  idea  to  pray  with  our 
emotions. The  core  of  our  Christian  faith  is 
our  belief  in  an  incarnate  God.  We  believe  that 
God  loves  us  so  much  that  he  became  one  of 
us,"  says  Thibodeaux. 

ISBN  0-867 1 6-536-7  Order  #  5367  $  1 2.95 


Armchair  Mystic 


Also  by  Mark  E.Thibodeaux,  S.J.: 

ARMCHAIR  MYSTIC 
Easing  Into 

Contemplative  Prayer 

This  user-friendly  book 
blends  theory  and  prac- 
tice, gently  and  concrete- 
ly taking  the  reader 
through  the  first  steps  of 
contemplative  prayer. 

ISBN  0-86716-430-1  Order#B430l  $9.95 


UNTILTHE 
TRUMPET  SOUNDS 

Seeking  Holiness  Now 

Zachary  Grant,  O.F.M.  Cap. 
Foreword  by  Archbishop 
Sean  Patrick  O'Malley, 
O.F.M.  Cap. 

"Father  Zachary  focuses 
on  our  individual  journey 
in  seeking  intimacy  with 
Jesus.  However,  he  never  separates  Jesus  from 
his  church  as  the  instrument  and  sacrament  of 
salvation,  or  indeed  from  Mary  as  the  Mother 
of  the  church  writes  Archbishop  Sean  Patrick 
O'Malley,  O.F.M.  Cap.,  in  the  foreword. 

Father  Grant  knows  that  achieving  holiness 
is  not  a  task  for  the  faint  of  heart,  but  he 
assures  us  that  all  people,  whether  currently 
lost  or  actively  seeking  God,  possess  the 
strength  and  desire  to  know  God  now. 

ISBN  0-86716-629-0  Order  #  B6290  $13.95 

HERE  ON  THE  WAY 
TO  THERE 

A  Catholic  Perspective 
on  Dying  and  What 
Follows 

William  H.  Shannon 

In  this  gentle,  witty  book, 
William  Shannon  tackles 
essential  questions.  How 
can  a  mature  considera- 
tion of  death  contribute  to  a  richer,  more  com- 
plete life?  What  do  we,  as  Catholics,  believe 
about  life  after  death?  How  does  "life  here" 
relate  to  "life  there"?  How  does  "life  here"  pre- 
pare us  for  the  "life  there"?  And  finally  there  is 
the  really  big  question:What  can  we  say  about 
"life  there"?  What  is  it  like?  asks  Shannon 

ISBN  0-867 1 6-596-0  Order  #  B5960  $  1 2.95 

Also  by  William  H.Shannon: 

THOMAS  MERTON'S 
PARADISE  JOURNEY 

Writings  on 
Contemplation 

Shannon  traces  the 
development  of  Merton's 
thought  on  contempla- 
tion from  his  early  What 
is  Contemplation?  to  his 
later  works  and  journals. 

ISBN  0-867 1 6-348-8  Order  #  B3488  $  1 2.95 
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HEALING 

TROUBLED  HEARTS 

Daily  Spiritual  Exercises 

Lyn  Holley  Doucet 

In  this  fifteen-week  pro- 
gram for  individuals  or 
groups,  Healing  Troubled 
Hearts  calls  us  to  take  a 
break  from  our  harried 
lives.  Each  day's  entry 
begins  with  an  inspirational  quote  and  contains 
a  meditation,  suggestions  for  journaling  or 
reflection,  and  ends  with  a  prayer. 

"Our  wounds  can  keep  us  running  from 
ourselves,  from  healing  and  from  God's  call. 
Negative  voices  within  and  without  us  drown 
out  the  simple-sweet  voice  of  Spirit.  Perhaps 
this  is  the  day  that  you  begin  the  most  impor- 
tant retreat  you  will  ever  take.  I  will  serve  as 
Innkeeper,  but  God  is  the  Retreat  Master," 
writes  Doucet. 

ISBN  0-867 1 6-6 1 2-6  Order#  B6 1 26  $  1 3.95 
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WHERE  EARTH 
MEETS  HEAVEN 

Seeing  God  in  Your  Life 

Ken  Rolheiser;  Foreword 
by  Ron  Rolheiser 

In  this  humorous,  some- 
times poetic  book, 
author  Ken  Rolheiser 
addresses  the  spiritual 
hunger  of  those  who 
want  a  direct  and  imme- 
diate relationship  with  God.  Drawing  on  his 
own  experiences  growing  up  in  a  large  rural 
family,  he  offers  a  path  to  a  spirituality  that  is 
both  within  and  beyond  the  trials  and  joys  of 
everyday  life. 

ISBN  0-867 1 6-578-2  Order  #  B5782  $  1 2.95 

AMERICAN  AND 
CATHOLIC 

A  Popular  History  of 
Catholicism  in  the 
United  States 

Clyde  F.  Crews 

"...  a  complete  and  bal- 
anced presentation  of  the 
story  of  the  American 
Catholic  people.  Father  Crews  writes  with  a 
pronounced  pastoral  sense  and  scholarly  accu- 
racy."— James  Hennessey,  S.J. 
ISBN  0-86716-553-7  Order  #  B5537  $14.95 


Visit  your  local  bookstore,  or  order  direct  -  see  the  back  page  of  this  insert  for  details, 
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SCRIPTURE 

\  \w  ii.vk  TWELVE  APOSTOLIC 
!  WOMEN 

Joanne  Turpin 

"Buried  treasure"  is  a  popular 
way  of  describing  women  in 
the  New  Testament. The 
women  portrayed  in  this  book 
(Peter's  wife,  Salome,  Mary — wife  of  Cleopas, 
Joanna — wife  of  Chuza,  Mary  and  Martha  of 
Bethany,  Mary  of  Magdala,  Mary  of  Jerusalem, 
Tabitha  of  Joppa,  Lydia  of  Philippi,  Prisca — 
coworker  of  Paul  and  Phoebe — decaon  of 
Cenchreae)  embody  the  enduring  values  that 
answer  our  spiritual  needs  and  satisfy  our  spir- 
itual hunger. Their  moral  courage,  selfless  love 
and  fidelity  to  Jesus'  teachings  make  them 
models  of  discipleship.  Each  chapter  includes  a 
portrait  of  the  woman  disciple,  faith-sharing 
quesitons  and  an  original  prayer. 

ISBN  0-86716-525-1  Order#B525l  $9.95 


FINDING  YOUR  BIBLE 

A  Catholic's  Guide 

Rev. Timothy  Schehr 

Which  Bible  should  we  read? 
How  are  we  to  understand  its 
language,  metaphors  and  alle- 


Bs  gories?  In  clear  and  concise 
language,  Schehr  addresses  these  questions, 
taking  the  mystery  out  of  choosing,  reading 
and  praying  with  the  Bible.  He  discusses  the 
merits  and  limits  of  the  available  translations, 
how  to  understand  the  characters,  images  and 
messages,  and  how  to  ask  the  right  questions 
of  the  text  to  get  the  most  meaningful  answers. 

ISBN  0-86716-545-6  Order  #  B5456  $9.95 


BIBLE  STORIES 
REVISITED 

Discover  Your  Story  in  the 
Gospel  of  Luke  and  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles 

Macrma  Scott,  O.S.F. 

In  her  examination  of  Luke 


and  Acts,  Macrina  Scott  gives  special  attention 
to  those  stories  and  issues  particularly 
characteristic  of  Luke's  writings:  concern  for 
the  disadvantaged — especially  women,  the 
poor  and  cultural  minorities — and  prayer. 

Scott  revisits  twenty-four  stories  and  offers 
reflection  on  each  Scripture  story  based  on 
modern  scholarship  and  Scott's  insights  as  a 
religious  educator  and  scholar.  Includes  ques- 
tions for  reflection. 

0-867 1 6-425-5  Order  #  B4255  $  1 7.95 


THE  SPIRITUALITY  OF 
SPORT 

Balancing  Body  and  Soul 

Susan  Saint  Sing 


Drawing  on  her  own  experi- 
ence and  that  of  her  peers, 
nationally  renowned  athlete 
Susan  Saint  Sing  explores  the  mind-body-soul 
connection  that  is  at  the  heart  of  all  sport, 
play,  dance  and  competition.  With  examples 
ranging  from  the  ancient  Greek  concept  of 
arete  and  the  first  Olympics  to  modern-day 
sports  heroes  like  Michael  Jordan,  she  offers 
deep  spiritual  insights  on  the  ideal  of  a  bal- 
anced person,  ethical  values  for  Christians 
engaged  in  sports,  visualization  techniques  in 
the  form  of  prayer  and  reinforcement  of  a 
positive  image. 

ISBN  0-867 1 6-5  1 6-2  Order  #  B5 1 62  $7.95 

BE  COMFORTED 

Healing  in  Times  of  Loss, 
Anger,  Anxiety,  Loneliness, 
Sickness,  Death 

Gloria  Hutchinson 

In  this  gentle  volume,  Gloria 
Hutchinson  offers  wit  and 
wisdom  from  stories,  Scripture  and  spiritual 
companions  to  ease  the  burden  of  all  kinds  of 
suffering.  Whether  you  are  dealing  with  issues 
of  loss,  anger,  anxiety,  loneliness,  sickness  or 
death,  you  are  sure  to  find  comfort  from  these 
pages.  Each  chapter  features  "Story  Time," 
"Scriptural  Voices,"  "Spiritual  Kin,"  "Creation/ 
Creative  Works,"  "Contemporary  Spirituality" 
and  "Holy  Leisure/Laughter"  and  concludes 
with  resources  to  help  you  reflect  and  pray. 

ISBN  0-867 1 6-550-2  Order  #  B5502  $9.95 


REAL 


CATHOLICS,  MARRIAGE 
AND  DIVORCE 

Real  People,  Real  Questions 

Sr  Victoria  Vondenberger  RSM, 
JCL 

In  an  easy-to-read  format  of 
questions  and  answers, 
Vondenberger  provides  helpful  information  on 
"Things  to  Consider  Before  Marriage," 
"Divorce  and  the  Catholic  Church,"  and  the 
"Tribunal  Process"  including  the  Declaration  of 
Nullity,  popularly  known  as  "annulment."  She 
offers  instructive  information  based  on  her 
decades  of  experience  working  in  the  tribunal 
of  the  Archdiocese  of  Cincinnati  and  her  con- 
sultative role  with  a  Web  site  that  provides 
information  and  opportunities  for  reconciliation 
and  healing  of  marriage  and  divorce  issues. 
Includes  excerpts  from  the  Code  of  Canon  Law. 

ISBN  0-867 1 6-5 1 4-6  Order  #  B5 1 46  $  1 0.95 


CATHOLIC  PRAYERS 
FOR  EVERY  DAY  AND 
ALL  DAY 

Edited  by  Leonard  Foley,  O.F.M. 

This  handy  little  book  of 
prayers  can  be  tucked  in  a 
pocket,  purse  or  briefcase  or 
kept  on  the  kitchen  table  or  nightstand. 
Includes  classic  Catholic  prayers,  prayers  for 
special  occasions,  prayers  from  the  Bible, 
prayers  to  Mary  and  the  saints,  Franciscan 
prayers,  and  more. 

ISBN  0-86716-540-5  Order  #  B5405  $13.95 


PRAYING  THE  ROSARY 


Gloria  Hutchinson 

For  each  of  the  20  mysteries 
(including  the  new  Mysteries  of 
Light)  Hutchinson  offers  a  per- 
sonal reflection  linked  in  some 
way  with  the  Mary-Jesus  event, 
a  meditation  based  on  Scriputre,  tradition  or 
the  author's  interpretation  of  the  event,  and  a 
brief  response  that  challenges  readers  to  make 
the  rosary  their  own. 

ISBN  0-86716-538-3  Order  #  B5383  $7.95 

INTO  THE  ABYSS  OF 
SUFFERING 

A  Catholic  View 

Kenneth  R.  Overberg,  S.J. 

Rooted  in  our  faith,  this  book 
Y)fc  views  our  human  suffering 
through  the  lens  of  Jesus' 
human  and  divine  suffering  and  reassures  us 
that  we  are  loved  even  in  and  through  our 
pain.  "Humanity  still  expereicnes  Good  Friday," 
writes  Overberg. "...stimulating  spirituality 
during  Lent  and  throughout  the  year." — 
Catholic  News  Service 

ISBN  0-86716-522-7  Order  #  B5227  $9.95 

THE  INNER  ROOM 

A  Journey  into  Lay 
Monasticism 

Mark  Plaiss 

With  honest,  artful  prose,  the 
author  proffers  the  tenets  and 
practice  of  lay  monasticism,  an 
"invisible  vocation"  as  a  new  way  to  new  life  in 
Jesus  Christ.  "As  described  here,  the  discipline, 
silence  and  simplicity  of  the  monastic  life  take 
on  an  undeniable  spiritual  appeal" — Share 

ISBN  0-867 1 6-48 1  -6  Order  #  B48I6  $9.95 
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FRANCIS  OFASSISI 

Writer  and  Spiritual  Director 

Thaddee  Matura,  O.F.M., 
Translated  by  Paul  Lachance, 
O.F.M. 

Foreword  by  jean-Francois 
Godet-Calogeras 

So  many  study  Francis'  life,  yet  not  until 
recently  have  theologians  begun  to  take  seri- 
ously Francis'  simple,  yet  powerful  words 
about  God,  the  Trinity  and  the  Christian  jour- 
ney. This  book  brings  St.  Francis'  writings  to 
the  forefront  and  shows  how  this  simple  and 
uneducated  man  left  behind  a  body  of  writing. 

ISBN  0-86716-660-6  Order  #  B6606  $7.95 

FRANCISCAN  PRAYER 

Ilia  Delio,  O.S.F. 

With  exquisite  execution, 
Franciscan  theologian  Ilia  Delio 
clearly  outlines  what  it  means 
to  pray  as  a  Franciscan.  "This 
book  provides  us  with  a  long 
overdue  spiritual  and  theological  synthesis 
which  will  be  treasured  by  all  who  love  the 
Franciscan  tradition.  A  significant  contribution, 
beautifully  presented." — Lawrence  S.  Cunningham, 
University  of  Notre  Dame 

ISBN  0-867 1 6-6 1 4-2  Order  #  B6 1 42  $  1 2.95 

INSTRUMENTS  OF 
CHRIST 

Reflections  on  the  Peace 
Prayer  of  Saint  Francis  of  Assisi 

Albert  Haase,  O.F.M. 

"I  wrote  Instruments  of  Christ 
for  ordinary  people,  like  myself, 
who  pray  the  Peace  Prayer  every  day  but  do 
not  always  have  the  time  to  reflect  upon  its 
challenges  and  implications,"  writes  Haase.  He 
explores  six  seeds  he  says  we  need  to  sow  if 
Easter  Peace  is  to  blossom  in  this  world — love, 
forgiveness,  faith,  hope,  light  and  joy. 

ISBN  0-86716-572-3  Order  #  B5723  $7.95 
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Claire  Mane  Ledoux, Translated 
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Ledoux  unearths  spiritual  treas- 
ure in  the  writings  of  St.  Clare 
of  Assisi,  primarily  through  a  close  reading  of 
Clare's  four  letters  to  Agnes  of  Prague. 
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MURRAY  BODO,  O.F.M. 

THE  EARTH  MOVES 
AT  MIDNIGHT  AND 
OTHER  POEMS 

Murray  Bodo,  OF.M. 
Foreword  by  Pat  Mora 

64  original  poems  address 
Scripture,  Franciscan  life,  and 
the  spirituality  of  place.  Here  are  illuminating 
images  and  insights  expressed  in  a  language 
both  plain  and  accessible.  "The  poems  are 
simple  and  elegant." — Sojourners 
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O.F.M. 

Hofer  helps  us  see  St.  Francis,  not  as  "Brother 
Happy,"  but  as  a  man.  He  shows  us  the  charac- 
teristics of  Francis  and  the  events  of  his  life 
that  are  particularly  of  benefit  to  men. 
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A  Personal  Encounter  With 
Francis  And  Clare 

Gerard  Thomas  Straub 

The  Sun  and  Moon  Over  Assisi 
reveals  how  the  lives  of  the 
two  medieval  saints  from 
Assisi — Francis  and  Clare — 
helped  to  transform  the  life  of  a  thoroughly 
modern  cynic  from  Los  Angeles. The  major 
events  of  the  lives  of  the  two  saints  are  unfold- 
ed here  in  a  series  of  engaging  stories. 
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DARKNESS 

The  Transforming  Vision  of 
St.  Francis  in  an  Age  of  Anxiety 

Richard  Rohr;  with  John  Feister 

Rohr  offers  hope  in  introduc- 
ing the  Franciscan  path  of 
transformation,  the  "new  way 
of  being  that  would  change  the  face  of  history." 

"Jesus  and  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  lived  in  similar 
times  of  crisis  and  they  did  find  a  way  to  make 
a  difference. This  book  shares  their  vision  in  a 
way  that  enlarged  ours,  and  offers  practical 
solutions  that  empower  us  to  heal  ourselves 
and  our  society" — Dennis,  Sheila,  and  Matt 
Linn,  Re-Member  Ministries 
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with  what  the  author  sees  as  the  turning  point 
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Rev.  Michael  Himes 

In  his  familiar,  conversational  style,  Father  Himes 
invites  the  reader  to  consider  ten  basic  truths  of 
Catholicism:Trinity,  Grace,  Incarnation,  Salvation, 
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The  Search  for  Lebanon 

Reflections  on  the  Cedar  Revolution 

BY  PAUL  WACHTER 


EVEN  when  the  streets  of  downtown  Beirut 
were  the  exclusive  preserve  of  those  demanding  a 
Syrian  withdrawal,  I  was  never  optimistic  about 
Lebanon's  so-called  Cedar  Revolution — but  hope- 
ful, yes.  Last  month's  assassination  of  former  Lebanese 
Prime  Minister  Rafik  Hariri,  a  Sunni,  gave  the  predomi- 
nantly Christian  opposition  movement  a  multiconfessional 
flavor  it  has  for  the  most  part  lacked.  Moreover, 
Washington,  which  less  than  1 5  years  ago  quietly  acquiesced 
to  Syrian  control  of  Lebanon  in  return  for  its  support  in  die 
first  Persian  Gulf  War,  had  joined  with  France  to  pass  U.N. 
Resolution  1559  calling  for  a  Syrian  withdrawal.  Syria's  tra- 
ditional allies,  Russia,  Saudi  Arabia  and  Egypt,  have  indicat- 
ed they  would  not  oppose  sanctions  on  Syria  if  its  troops 
remained  in  Lebanon.  Perhaps,  then,  Syrian  President 
Bashar  al- Assad's  promise  to  redeploy  its  14,000  troops  to 
Lebanon's  Bekaa  Valley  by  April  1  and  to  meet  shortly  after 
that  with  Lebanese  leaders  to  plan  a  complete  withdrawal 
heralds  a  new  era  in  Lebanese  history. 

Or  perhaps  not.  After  all,  in  setting  the  terms  for  the  end 
of  Lebanon's  civil  war,  the  1989  Taif  Accord  called  on 
Damascus  and  Beirut  to  negotiate  a  Syrian  pullout  by  1992. 
During  the  four  years  I  lived  in  Lebanon,  from  1998  to  2002, 
Syria  announced  several  troop  withdrawals.  On  these  occa- 
sions, the  Syrian  positions  in  Beirut — mostly  cheap,  wooden 
booths  in  strategic  locations — were  abandoned,  only  to  be 
reoccupied  a  week  or  so  later.  And  while  there  is  unprece- 
dented international  pressure  on  Damascus,  recent  events  in 
Lebanon  have  undermined  the  notion  of  multi-confessional 
solidarity.  Hezbollah  marshaled  500,000  Shiites  to  attend  a 
pro-Syria  rally  in  downtown  Beirut.  And  after  succumbing 
to  public  pressure  and  resigning,  Omar  Karami,  a  crony  of 
the  Syrians,  was  reappointed  prime  minister  of  Lebanon. 

So,  I  am  pessimistic  about  the  internationally  backed 
opposition's  ability  to  extract  promises  from  Damascus  and 
even  more  pessimistic  about  Damascus's  willingness  to 
honor  such  agreements.  But  my  pessimism  is  also  more  fun- 
damental. As  the  media  track  each  contortion  in  the 
Lebanese  drama,  the  question  of  what  sort  of  Lebanon 

PAUL  WACHTER,  assistant  editor  of  ONE  magazine,  published 
by  the  Catholic  Near  East  Welfare  Associationn,  spent  four 
years  in  Lebanon  reporting  for  The  Daily  Star  and  Salon.com. 


would  emerge  from  Syria's  yoke  has  been  largely  ignored. 
The  opposition  has  yet  to  articulate  its  vision  of  a  free 
Lebanon— «-with  good  reason.  To  do  so  would  threaten  its 
multiconfessional  makeup.  For  today,  15  years  after 
Lebanon's  civil  war  ended,  many  of  the  issues,  ambitions  and 
rivalries  that  fueled  the  conflict  remain  unresolved. 

"When  Syria  leaves  Lebanon,  the  challenge  then  falls 
squarely  on  Lebanese  shoulders,"  said  Nizar  Hamzeh,  a 
political  scientist  at  the  American  University  of  Beirut.  "The 
Lebanese  must  show  that  they  can  deal  with  their  differences 
and  reach  an  agreement  on  how  to  run  the  country."  In 
Lebanese  history,  however,  such  an  agreement  has  proved 
elusive.  The  1975-90  war,  which  killed  more  than  100,000 

Lebanese  men  hold  aloft  a  crucifix,  the  Koran  and  Lebanese  flags  before 
a  pro-Syrian  demonstration  in  central  Beirut  on  March  8  that  drew  nearly 
200,000  people. 
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people,  was  only  the  bloodiest  chapter  in  the  country's  inter- 
nal struggles,  which  often,  but  not  always,  fall  along  confes- 
sional lines. 

It  is  no  surprise  that  Christians  (mainly  Maronites)  form 
the  bulk  of  the  Lebanese  opposition.  When  the  British  and 
French  divided  the  spoils  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  following 
World  War  I,  the  Maronites  prodded  the  French  to  create 
the  State  of  Greater  Lebanon  in  1920  and  to  include  in  its 
borders  not  only  the  Maronites'  traditional  homeland  of 
Mount  Lebanon  but  also  the  Muslim-dominated  coastline. 
Thus,  Lebanon  was  born  of  outsized  Christian  ambitions, 
ambitions  die  country's  Muslims,  with  closer  ties  to  their 
coreligionists  in  Syria,  never  shared.  Even  as  demographics 
have  shifted,  Christian  ambitions  have  not.  In  1932,  the  year 
of  the  last  official  census,  Christians  represented  54  percent 
of  the  population;  today,  most  experts  believe  30  percent  is  a 
sounder  estimate. 

The  Christian  community  has  a  long  list  of  grievances. 
While  warlords  like  the  Druze  leader  Walid  Jumblatt  and  the 
Shiite  leader  Nabih  Berri  remain  in  political  life,  Christian 
leaders  have  been  shunted  aside.  Mchelle  Aoun,  whose 
unsuccessful  campaign  against  Syria  marked  the  end  of  the 


civil  war,  is  in  exile  in  France  but  remains  popular  with  local 
and  diaspora  Christian  communities.  Samir  Geagea,  another 
Maronite  leader,  is  in  a  Lebanese  prison,  the  only  warlord  to 
have  been  so  punished.  Most  of  the  Christian  leaders  who 
hold  office  in  Lebanon  today,  including  President  Emile 
Lahoud,  do  so  as  Syrian  cronies.  "Lahoud  is  a  joke,"  said  Nabil 
Sahlani,  the  Maronite  chairman  of  the  Council  of  Lebanese 
American  Organizations,  a  U.S.-based  opposition  group. 
"The  only  constituency  he  represents  is  in  Damascus." 

Ironically,  the  Christians'  main  ally  in  the  opposition 
movement  is  Jumblatt,  who  represents  the  Druze  communi- 
ty, which  has  traditionally  fought  the  Christians.  In  1860, 
years  of  feuding  culminated  in  a  massacre  by  Druze  of  1 1,000 
Maronites;  more  than  100  years  later,  the  same  Shouf 
Mountains  saw  some  of  the  fiercest  fighting  of  the  civil  war. 
And  while  Lebanon's  Sunnis  have  been  prominent  among  the 
demonstrations  following  the  assassination  of  their  billionaire 
leader,  it  is  unclear  whether  their  vision  for  a  free  Lebanon  is 
consistent  with  Christian  and  Druze  notions.  Historically,  the 
Sunnis,  strongly  represented  in  the  port  cities  of  Beirut, 
Sidon  and  Tripoli,  resented  the  Christian  control  of  the 
country  and  were  sympathetic  to  the  Arab  nationalism  cham- 
pioned by  Nasser  and  Syrian  Baathists.  (Any  notions  of  pan- 
Arabism  are  anathema  to  Lebanon's  iMaronites,  many  of 
whom  deny  an  Arab  heritage  and  trace  their  lineage,  despite 
little  historical  evidence,  to  the  ancient  Phoenecians.) 

And  of  course  there  are  the  Shiites,  estimated  to  make  up 
about  40  percent  of  Lebanon's  population.  Impoverished  and 
disenfranchised  throughout  much  of  Lebanese  history,  they 
have  found  a  champion  in  Sheik  Hassan  Nasrallah,  leader  of 
Hezbollah,  who  alone  among  Arab  leaders  can  boast  of  vic- 
tory against  Israel.  Supported  by  both  Iran  and  Syria, 
Nasrallah  balances  his  anti-Israeli  rhetoric  with  calls  for 
Lebanese  unity.  But  as  Hezbollah's  armed  struggle  against 
Israel  peters  out,  Nasrallah's  domestic  ambitions  remain 
unclear.  I  doubt,  however,  they  are  similar  to  Aoun's. 

Add  to  these  home-grown  sectarian  tendencies  a  liberal 
sprinkling  of  foreign  interference  and  you  have  a  com- 
bustible mix.  In  the  1950's,  the  spark  of  Arab  nationalism 
ignited  in  Egypt,  Syria  and  Iraq  caught  fire  in  Lebanon,  cul- 
minating in  a  landing  by  U.S.  Marines  (at  the  Maronite 
president's  invitation)  and  a  quick  restoration  of  order.  In 
the  1970s,  the  Israeli-Palestinian  conflict  moved  to  south 
Lebanon,  and  soon  Syrian  and  Israeli  troops  entered  the 
country,  followed  briefly,  and  tragically,  by  more  Marines. 
"It's  always  been  that  way  for  Lebanon,  unfortunately,"  said 
Rashid  Khalidi,  a  professor  of  Middle  East  history  at  M 
Columbia  University.  "A  lot  will  depend  on  to  what  degree  | 
outside  forces — Syria,  die  United  States,  Iran,  Israel  and  * 
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Saudi  Arabia — influence  events."  ° 

o 

No  matter  the  outcome  of  the  announced  Syrian  with-  I 

to 

drawal,  the  experts  on  Lebanon  I  spoke  with  were  confident  I 
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that  there  would  not  be  a  repeat  of  Lebanon's  civil  war. 
Even  as  the  emboldened  opposition  presses  Damascus  and 
its  government  stooges  in  Lebanon,  it  has  been  careful  to 
acknowledge  that  Lebanon  and  Syria  must  remain  close 
allies.  The  countries'  economies  are  intertwined.  Though 
Svria  benefits  most  from  this  relationship,  sending  its  work- 
ers across  the  border  and  skimming  money  from  Lebanese 
industries,  Lebanon  depends  on  Syrian  roads  to  export  its 
goods  to  the  outside  world. 

So  far,  both  the  opposition  and  Syrian  loyalists  have 
played  down  their  sectarian  affiliations.  The  posters  of 
Christian  leaders  and  the  Hezbollah  banners,  long  waved 
tauntingly  at  sporting  events  between  Lebanon's  sectarian- 
affiliated  clubs,  have  been  replaced  by  the  national  flag.  But 
in  the  absence  of  a  national  conversation  about  what  the 


flag  means,  it  is  hard  to  tell  whether  this  gesture  of  solidar- 
ity will  reveal  itself  to  be  empty  or  another  kind  of  taunt. 

During  the  dark  days  of  the  civil  war,  Kamal  Salibi  pub- 
lished A  House  of  Many  Mansions,  a  magisterial  study  of  dif- 
ferent views  of  Lebanese  history.  "If  the  various  factions  are 
to  lay  down  their  arms  and  live  in  peace  and  full  co-opera- 
tion as  citizens  of  one  country,"  he  wrote,  "the  Lebanese 
will  first  have  to  reach  a  consensus  on  what  makes  of  them 
a  nation  or  political  community,  and  this  can  only  be 
achieved  if  they  manage  to  agree  on  a  common  vision  of 
their  past." 

Sadly,  no  such  agreement  has  been  reached,  and  today  the 
odds  seem  even  longer.  The  Lebanese  people  must  not  only 
reconcile  dueling  interpretations  of  their  shared  history;  they 
must  also  forge  a  common  vision  of  their  future.  E! 


Pierre  Teilhard  de  Chardin,  S.J. 

May  1,  1881  -  April  10,  1955 

A  Celebration  of  his  heritage  for  the  50th  Anniversary  of  his  death 
All  events  without  charge.  For  further  information  see: 

http://www.orgs.bucknell.edu/teilliard/events.htm 
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New  York 

Thursday,  April  7 

Inaugural  Symposium 

10:00  AM  -  12:00  PM,  United  Nations  Tmsteeship  Council  Chamber 

Registration  Required 

212-81 7-82 1 5  or  continuinged@gc.cuny.edu 

Forum  on  the  Philosophy  of  Teilhard  in  the  Building  of 

the  Future  of  Humanity 

3:00  PM  -  6:00  PM.  Fordham  University:  Lincoln  Center 
Lowenstein  Building,  12th  Fir 
113  West  60th  St.  Direct  inquiries  to 
meynard@fordham. edu  (718-814-5405) 

The  Zest  for  Life:  Teilhard  and  the  New  Cosmology 

7:30  PM,  Iona  College,  Iona  Spirituality  Institute 
Spelhnan  Lounge 

715  North  Avenue,  New  Rochelle.  NY  1 0801 
Direct  mquiries  to  kpdeignanwiaol.com 

Friday,  April  8 

The  Spirit  of  the  Earth:  Forum  on  Global  Ethics  and  a 
Sustainable  Future 

10:00  AM  -  12:30  PM,  United  Nations  Trusteeship  Council  Chamber 

Registration  Required 

2  1 2-8 1 7-82 1 5  or  continuinged/rtge. cuny.edu 

The  Life  and  Thought  of  Teilhard  de  Chardin 

4:00  PM  -  5:30  PM.  Convent  School  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  91st  Street 
and  5th  Ave.  Contact:  ds@csee.org 


Saturday,  April  9 

The  Influence  of  Teilhard  on  Scientific  Research 

10:00  AM  -  12:30  PM,  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine  Synod 
House.     To  Register:2 1 2-8 1 7-82 1 5or  continuinged@gc.cuny.edu 
A  Celebration  of  the  Epic  of  Evolution: 
Affirming  the  Vision  of  Teilhard 

2:00  PM  -  4:00  PM,  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine  Sanctuary 
To  Register:  2 1 2-8 1 7-82 1 5  or  continuinged@gc.cuny.edu 

Sunday,  April  10 

Service  at  Teilhard 's  Grave  Site 

10:00  AM.  Rev.  Olivier  Teilhard  de  Chardin  presiding.  Jesuit 
Cemetery  at  the  Culinary'  Institute  of  America,  Hyde  Park,  NY 
Teilhard's  Spiritual  Vision:  "Mass  on  the  World" 
4:00  PM,  St.  Ignatius  Church,  Avery  Cardinal  Dulles  presiding. 
980  Park  Avenue  at  84th  St,  NYC 

Washington,  DC 

Monday,  April  1 1 

All  Events  at  Georgetown  University 

Teilhard  and  Theology 

10:30  AM,  ICC  Auditorium 

Teilhard  and  Science 

2:30  PM,  Leavey  Program  Room 

The  Heritage  of  Teilhard 

7:30  PM,  Woodstock  Forum,  ICC  Auditorium 

Direct  inquiries  to:  Thomas  King,  SJ,  kingt@georgetown.edu 

or  James  Salmon,  SJ,  jsalmon@loyola.edu 

An  Exhibition  of  Teilhard  Memorabilia  &  Book  Sale 
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State  of  the  Question 

Annulment 

Tivo  articles  about  the  Catholic  Church's  process  for  granting  an  annulment  of  marriage  were  recently  pub- 
lished in  America:  "The  Annulment"  by  Joseph  A.  Calif ano  Jr.  (11/15/04),  and  "The  Anguish  of 
Annulment  "  (2/28/05).  We  publish  here  a  represen  tative  sampling  of  the  letters  prompted  by  these  articles. 
Because  so  many  who  wrote  requested  anonymity,  none  of  the  writers  has  been  identified. 


As  an  active  parish  priest,  I  tried  to  fol- 
low the  annulment  procedures,  and  over 
a  period  of  40  years  I  have  seen  them 
move  to  more  pastoral  levels.  My  first 
marriage  annulment  was  a  reverse 
Petrine  Privilege  modeled  after  the 
famous  Helena,  Mont.,  case.  The  peti- 
tioner was  a  Protestant.  It  took  three 
years  and  was  submitted  (personally  I  am 
told)  to  Pope  Paul  VI.  I  was  instructed  to 
sign  the  petition  "...kissing 
the  sacred  purple...."  It  was 
mailed  in  a  3 -inch  thick 
envelope  of  testimony  to  His 
Holiness  Pope  Paul  VI.  It 
came  back  affirmative  and 
opened  the  door  to  an 
abbreviated  lifetime  of  con- 
nubial bliss  for  the  petition- 
er, who  died  shortly  there- 
after. 

Another  incident 
involved  a  67-year-old 
Catholic  woman  and  a  73- 
year-old  Methodist  man  who 
wanted  to  become  a 
Catholic,  around  1985.  By 
that  time  some  annulment 
procedures  were  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  petitioners.  My  petitioner  began  to 
cry  inconsolably  as  she  tried  to  write  of 
the  beatings  and  infidelities  to  which  she 
had  been  subjected  during  her  failed  mar- 
riage. I  stopped  the  whole  process.  The 
petitioner's  new  partner  converted  to  the 
Catholic  religion.  They  married  civilly, 
and  I  invoked  the  good-faith  solution. 
Both  were  able  to  receive  the  sacraments 
and  enjoy  parish  life  as  dedicated 
Catholics  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives. 
Both  are  now  deceased.  They  loved  God 
and  they  loved  the  church. 

Since  then  I  have  followed  annul- 
ment procedures  for  those  who  want 
them.  I  have  invoked  the  internal  forum 
(good-faith  solution)  where  warranted — 
not  for  everybody.  I  have  been  tempted 


to  do  my  own  annulments  since  I  know 
more  as  a  parish  priest  than  those  not 
personally  acquainted  with  the  parties 
involved.  Would  Jesus  have  been  a  judi- 
cial vicar?  This  is  not  to  antagonize  those 
who  sincerely  work  and  pray  for  their 
annulment  clients.  It  is  simply  to  say  we 
need  new  norms,  new  procedures  and 
less  control  in  dealing  with  the  tragedy  of 
Catholic  marriage  breakups. 


The  husband  who  described  his  wife's 
pain,  and  the  pain  of  everyone  in  the 
family,  resulting  from  their  experience 
with  the  annulment  process,  sent  me  into 
a  period  of  self-examination.  I  am  a  tri- 
bunal judge. 

We  can  also  say,  though,  that  many 
of  the  people  who  have,  with  trepidation, 
petitioned  for  a  declaration  of  nullity  and 
worked  through  the  process,  which  can 
be  painful,  have  told  us  that  they  have 
found  it  in  the  end  to  be  a  healing  experi- 
ence. The  healing  comes  from  the  decla- 
ration of  nullity.  But  it  also  comes  from 
the  experience  of  having  dealt  with  mem- 
ories that  have  been,  for  understandable 
reasons,  put  in  a  box,  sealed  closed. 
Bringing  them  to  light  and,  with  help, 
looking  at  them  with  perspective  is  what 
therapy  is. 


Canon  lawyers  spend  a  lot  of  time 
talking  about  a  simpler  and  more  pastoral 
process.  While  we  have  this  one,  though, 
I  think  I  would  say  it  is  a  good  one,  if 
used  well.  I  would  not  claim  that  what  we 
do  is  glitch-free.  I  suspect  that,  in 
moments  of  trial,  neither  my  auto 
mechanic  nor  my  surgeon  would  claim 
that  what  they  do  is  glitch-free,  either. 
Asking  that  a  tribunal  study  a  peti- 
tion for  a  declaration  of  nullity 
is  a  right  that  people  have.  I 
hope  that  the  painful  experi- 
ence described  in  the  article 
will  not  keep  those  who  are 
thinking  about  it  from  picking 
up  the  phone  and  calling. 

Thank  you  for  publishing 

the  account  in  your  Feb.  28 
issue.  I  share  the  author's  mis- 
givings. At  the  behest  of  my 
ex-spouse  and  despite  our  chil- 
dren, I  too  went  through  the 
annulment  process.  Much  of 
what  was  revealed  would  have 
been  better  left  behind  us  and 
our  families.  Truth  may  have 
been  served;  charity  was  not.  The  pro- 
cess was  a  painful  dredging  up  that  hurt 
others  and  rubbed  relationships  raw.  I 
question  whether  diis  examination  of 
faults  and  failures  even  served  the  cause 
of  justice. 

Too  many  believe  that  diis  process  is 
the  salutary  way  to  right  a  mistaken  mar- 
riage. Only  those  who  have  been  through 
it  know  the  injury  and  damage  it  can 
inflict.  Surely  there  must  be  a  better  way. 
My  annulment  was  granted.  I  have  never 
remarried. 

The  personal  experience  described 
in  "The  Anguish  of  Annulment"  was 
the  most  discouraging  article  I  have 
ever  read  in  America,  since  I  was 
introduced  to  it  in  1957. 
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Since  my  ordination  in  1962, 
America  has  been  a  source  of  encourage- 
ment that  Vatican  II  really  does  trickle 
dow  n,  that  there  are  priests  and  parishes 
w  hose  primary  energy  is  the  compassion 
of  Christ,  that  procedures  take  a  back  seat 
to  people. 

1  was  certain  that  the  days,  the  priests 
and  the  parish  styles  described  in  the  arti- 
cle w  ere  gone  forever.  Your  article  fright- 
ened me  a  lot.  Am  I  living  in  a  fool's  par- 
adise? I  do  not  think  of  myself,  as  a  latter 
day  Cure  d'Ars,  Oscar  Romero  or  even 
Barry  Fitzgerald,  but  I  was  stunned  when 
your  anonymous  author  longed  for  a  day 
when  the  Catholic  Church  "will  reflect 
the  compassion  and  forgiveness  of 
Christ." 

You,  America,  have  a  far-reaching 
eye  on  the  American  church.  If  my  fears 
are  unfounded,  surely  you  would  know 
and  might  consider  another  article  that 
would  reflect  what  I  truly  hope  is  the 
prevailing  experience  for  our  people. 

The  anonymous  author  of  "The 
Anguish  of  Annulment"  presents  a  very 
real  and  not  rare  experience  of  the  often 
bumpy  road  of  the  annulment  process. 

Inisfada  Intcrfaith  Zen  Center 
gt.  Ignatius  ci^ctrcat  ^Housc 

251  Searingtown  Road  ♦  Manhasset,  NY  11030 

Robert  E.  Kennedy,  SJ,  Roshi 

Six  day  zen  retreat 
June  10-16,  2005 
$345  ($3oo  shared) 

Silent  meditation  and  zen  practice 
beginning  on  Friday  with  dinner 

and  ending  on  Thursday  with  lunch 
at  noon.  Cushions  and/or  chairs 
provided.  Some  experience  with 
zen  practice  recommended. 

Please  register  directly  with 
St.  Ignatius  Retreat  House, 
251  Searingtown  Rd., 
Manhasset,  NY  no3o 
Ph:  516-621-8300; 
e-mail:  inisfada@inisfada.net. 

Further  details  at  www.inisfada.net 
and  www. kennedyzen.tripod.com. 

For  questions  about  zen,  please 
contact  roconnell8@aol.com. 


Hopefully  readers  unfamiliar  with  this 
area  of  healing  ministry  will  not  presume 
that  his  story  is  like  most  stories. 

Few  would  argue  that  old  and  some- 
times painful  memories,  often  thought 
dead  and  buried,  are  resurrected  for  the 
sake  of  a  case's  testimony.  But  it  has  been 
my  experience,  both  as  a  pastor  to  those 
going  through  the  process  and  as  a  tri- 
bunal judge,  that  such  recollections  have 
the  effect  of  bringing  "the  darkness  into 
the  light."  Many  parishioners  have 
expressed  gratitude  and  relief  for  receiv- 
ing closure  they  thought  they  had  but,  in 
reality,  did  not  have. 

I  have  been  involved  in  cases  that 
lasted  a  mere  five  weeks  to  one  that  took 
seven  years  to  complete.  No  case  is  ever 
like  any  other  case.  Our  ministry  to  those 
in  broken  marriages  requires  going  the 
extra  mile  pastorally,  especially  by  some- 
times bureaucratic  tribunal  personnel.  A 
well-informed  case  participant,  one  who 
has  hand-holding  along  the  way  by 
knowledgeable  pastoral  ministers,  almost 
always  has  a  much  more  positive  experi- 
ence. 

The  annulment  process  we  have  is 
the  widest  window  we  can  open  right 


now  to  serve  the  divorced  and  be  faithful 
to  Jesus'  teachings  on  marriage.  As  the 
church  continues  to  evolve,  so  must  the 
avenues  of  our  ministry  to  these  broken- 
hearted souls. 

The  article  "The  Anguish  of 
Annulment"  was  right  on  target.  As  a 
priest  for  39  years  and  a  pastor  for  28 
years,  I  too  feel  the  frustration,  depres- 
sion, anger  and  anguish  of  what  we  put 
people  through  in  this  process.  I  hope 
and  pray  for  a  better,  more  understand- 
ing and  compassionate  process. 

The  story  told  in  "The  Anguish  of 
Annulment"  is  one  I  have  heard  repeat- 
edly in  my  49  years  of  priesthood.  Such 
stories,  in  which  annulment  has  tragically 
been  the  only  option  for  Catholics  seek- 
ing to  leave  a  dysfunctional  marriage, 
prompted  me  to  work  in  tribunals  for 
years  and  eventually  to  choose  the  topic 
of  divorce  and  remarriage  in  Christianity 
for  my  doctoral  dissertation. 

Annulment  is  but  one  of  four  ways  to 
respond  to  an  understanding  of  the  words 
of  Jesus  on  divorce.  This  process  is  virtu- 
ally only  50  years  old,  in  a  2,000-year-old 


Yale  University 
Summer  Term  2005 

at  Sterling  Divinity  Quadrangle 


Again  this  summer,  Yale  Divinity  School  and  the  Institute  of  Sacred  Music,  in  cooperation 
with  Berkeley  Divinity  School,  will  offer  a  series  of  week-long  courses. 


JUNE  6-lO 

Spanish  for  Ministry 

Pauline  Ethics 

Rhetoric  and  Witness: 
Christian  Communication 
in  a  Complex  World 

New  Testament  Apocrypha 

Worship  for  the  Whole 
Congregation 

Planning  and  Presiding  in 
the  Post-Modern  World: 
Baptism  and  Eucharist 


JUNE  13-17 

Difficult  Texts  from  the 
Lection ary  (Cycle  B) 

Vital  Clergy  Leadership  for 
Healthy  Parishes 

Planning  and  Presiding  in 
the  Post-Modern  World: 
Marriage  and  Funerals 

Global  Song  and  the  Local 
Congregation 

Cultivating  the  Gift,  Art,  and 
Power  of  Music  in  African- 
American  Worship 

Musical  Skills  and  Vocal 
Development  for  Parish 
Ministry 


For  more  information  please  visit  our  web  site  at  www.yale.edu/sdqsummerterm 
Email  us  at  summerterm@yale.edu  or  call  us  at  (203)  432-5358  (for  YDS  courses)  or 
(203)  432-5187  (for  ISM  courses). 


JUNE  20-24 

Judaism  in  the  Time  of  Jesus 

Pastoral  Care  with  Young 
Adults 

•  Heavenly  Glory  on  Earth: 
The  Art  of  Icon  Painting 
in  the  Orthodox  Church: 
Theory  and  Practice 


{•Institute  of  Sacred  Music 

(ISM  classes  will  begin  on  the 
Tuesday  of  each  week) 
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church.  It  was  made  available  to  the  com- 
mon folk  only  after  World  War  II, 
though  conceived  of  a  millennium  earlier. 
Today  only  1 5  percent  of  the  Catholic 
world  use  it — in  industrial,  educated  and 
wealthy  nations.  Tribunals  are  rare  south 
of  die  border,  nonexistent  in  the  Eastern 
world.  The  process  costs  the  U.S.  church 
millions  each  year.  Annulments  are  sim- 
ply not  affordable  in  poor  countries. 

In  1985, 1  sat  in  shock  as  a  leading 
canon  lawyer  addressed  tribunal  workers 
in  a  national  conference.  He  told  us  this 
presentation  was  not  to  be  recorded  by 
anyone.  He  waited.  His  opening  words 
were:  "You  are  good  people,  yet  you  are 
part  of  an  immoral  process."  He  devel- 
oped the  fact  that  most  priests  force  this 
process  on  people  as  the  only  solution.  I 
agreed  with  him  as  he  gave  examples  of 
Catholics  for  whom  annulment  was  not  a 
viable  option  yet  was  the  only  one  given 
to  them:  couples  over  60,  at  times  in  poor 
health;  older  couples  wanting  to  have 
children;  minority  groups  who  don't 
understand  legal  procedures;  those  afraid 
of  any  documentation  or  who  have  no 
access  to  documents;  those  unable  to  read 
or  read  well;  non-Catholics  forced 


through  a  religious  process  offensive  to 
their  belief;  danger  because  of  hostile 
divorces  or  child  custody  fights;  all  wit- 
nesses deceased;  couples  who  alone  know 
the  valid  reasons;  any  marriage  that  died 
along  the  way  from  effects  of  Vietnam  or 
incest.  Insisting  that  only  an  annulment 
can  dissolve  a  Catholic  marriage  has 
caused  the  greatest  attrition  in  the  U.S. 
Catholic  Church  in  our  era.  The  number 
of  warranted  divorces  and  the  propor- 
tionate numbers  of  possible  annulments 
is  like  fitting  an  elephant  in  a  bathtub. 
No  doubt,  annulments  can  be  helpful  to 
some.  But  for  a  large  number  of  people 
they  are  impossible  or  harmful. 

After  reading  "The  Anguish  of 
Annulment,"  I  felt  compelled  to  respond 
lest  others  be  discouraged  from  pursuing 
this  option.  Li  my  case,  I  sought  the 
annulment  as  soon  as  the  civil  divorce 
was  final,  so  that  I  would  know  exactly 
where  I  stood  with  the  church.  I  found 
the  process  to  be  a  tremendous  benefit  in 
seeing  the  relationship  as  it  really  was  and 
knowing  things  I  would  do  differently  if  I 
ever  married  again.  It  brought  great  heal- 
ing to  me  and,  I  believe,  to  my  ex-hus- 


band, and  I  truly  felt  very  loved  and 
affirmed  by  everyone  I  dealt  with 
through  the  entire  process.  It  renewed 
my  faith  to  the  point  that  if  the  annul- 
ment had  been  denied,  I  would  have 
accepted  that  judgment  and  moved  on 
with  my  life  alone.  Fifteen  years  later,  I 
met  a  wonderful  Catholic  man,  and  we 
were  married  after  a  two-year  courtship, 
unmarred  by  any  ties  to  the  past. 

As  an  R.C.I.A.  coordinator,  I  face  the 
difficult  task  of  explaining  the  annul- 
ment process  to  people  seeking  initia- 
tion into  the  Catholic  Church.  More 
often  than  not,  this  is  very  hard  for 
them  to  understand.  And  often,  because 
of  the  lengdi  of  the  process,  they  are 
told  they  will  not  be  able  to  complete 
the  initiation  process  at  the  Easter  Vigil 
because  the  annulment  has  not  been 
completed.  It  is  also  my  experience  that 
many  Catholics  simply  ignore  the  rules 
and  continue  to  receive  the  Eucharist, 
because  they  feel  the  annulment  process 
is  too  difficult  and  they  feel  that  in  their 
hearts  they  can  receive. 

What  about  the  anguish  of  an  annul- 
ment not  granted?  My  sister  and  her 
newly  married  husband  remained  in  the 
pew  at  Communion  time  on  the  day  of 
my  first  Mass — 1962.  She  had  previous- 
ly married  the  boy  next  door  at  too 
young  an  age.  Her  request  for  an 
annulment  from  that  marriage  was 
denied. 

She  married  again,  and  through  the 
years  her  children  were  baptized  and 
raised  Catholic,  but  she  remained  away 
from  Communion.  Now  for  the  past  10 
years  she  has  been  away  from  all  of  us, 
because  she  is  hospitalized  with  the 
final  stages  of  Alzheimer's  disease. 

One  day  by  chance  I  visited  the 
nursing  home  at  the  time  of  a 
Communion  service.  My  sister  did  not 
receive  Communion.  She  simply  stared 
out  of  her  darkness  at  what  was  going 
on  around  her.  I  blessed  her  and  left 
the  nursing  home  very  sad.  I  realized 
that  even  her  happy  memories  of  rais- 
ing her  children  as  Catholic  were  gone. 

It  made  we  wonder,  once  again, 
why  the  church  has  acted  with  so  little 
compassion  toward  so  many  of  her  lov- 
ing, faidi-filled  people. ..and  continues 
to  do  so.  H 
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Important  new  books  from  the 


Annotations  and  Meditations 
on  the  Gospels 

Vol.  Ill:  The  Resurrection  Narratives 

By  Jerome  Nadal,  S.J.,  Translated  by  Frederick  A.  Homann,  S.J . 
With  an  introductory  essay  by  Walter  S.  Melion 

Annotations  and  Meditations  on  the  Gospels,  composed  by  Jerome  Nadal,  St.  Ignatius 
Loyola's  closest  collaborator  in  the  early  days  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  was  first  published 
in  Antwerp  in  1595  (2nd  edition,  1595;  3rd  edition,  1607).  This  book  combined 
engravings  portraying  episodes  from  the  Gospels  executed  by  the  premier  Flemish 
engravers  of  the  day  with  Nadal's  explanatory  notes  and  interpretative  meditations. 
The  book's  impact  on  post-Tridentine  sacred  art  was  enormous  not  only  in  Europe,  but 
also  in  the  Americas,  Africa,  and  Asia. 

Frederick  Homann's  English  translation  of  Nadal's  Latin  text  is  preceded  by  an 
introductory  study  by  Walter  Melion.  This  essay  is  entitled  "The  Image  of  the  Glorified 
Christ  in  Jerome  Nadal's  Annotations  and  Meditations  on  the  Gospels."  The  volume  is 
rounded  off  by  a  section  of  notes  and  references  to  complement  the  translated  text. 
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The  Italian 

Experience 
In  America 

A  Pietorial  History 

Michael  D.  DeMichele 

Since  Christopher  Columbus  first 
landed  in  the  New  World  in  1492, 
more  than  5,000,000  Italians  have 
arrived  in  the  United  States. 
Although  the  great  bulk  of  those  immigrants  came  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  nineteenth  and  the  early  decades  of  the  twentieth  centuries, 
Italians  have  played  a  longer  and  more  enduring  role  in  American 
History  than  any  other  ethnic  group,  except  for  the  American 
Indian.  From  the  "Age  of  Exploration"  to  the  "Space  Age"  Italian 
immigrants  and  their  descendants  have  made  an  enormous  contribu- 
tion to  the  social,  economic,  political,  and  cultural  growth  of 
America.  Only  in  recent  decades,  however,  through  the  efforts  of 
scholars  in  the  social  sciences  and  humanities  has  the  story  of  the 
Italian  experience  begun  to  unfold.  325  photographs  and  images. 
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B    appeared  so  regularly,  so 

prominently  and  so  frequently  for 
so  many  years  in  the  Scranton  Times 
that  they  seemed  like  a  force  of 
nature.  They  informed,  amused,  annoyed,  sparked,  pleased, 
taught,  and  influenced  untold  numbers  of  readers  that  he 
seemed  like  an  institution  dispensing  friendly  information, 
advice,  challenge,  and  support,  all  at  the  same  time.  So  when 
Joe  Flannery  retired  it  felt  at  first  as  if  the  lights  had  flickered 
or  holes  had  unexpectedly  appeared  in  the  Times.  We  hope  that 
these  pages  will  not  only  reawaken  pleasant  memories 
but  also  serve  as  a  guide  for  the  next  generation  of  readers  of 
The  Best  of  Joseph  X.  Flannery. 
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Foreword  by  David  Little 

"Nurser  has  shown  what  a 
generation  of  nearly  forgotten 
workers  in  the  vineyard  did  for 


us  all.  It  is  an  excellent  tale,  well  told." 

— Max  L.  Stackhouse,  Princeton  Theological  Seminar 
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Bonaventure 
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George  H.Tavard 

Author  of  more  than  50  fifty  hooks, 
Tavard  traces  the  roots  of  the  Reformers 
hack  to  Bonaventure. 
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John  Cowburn ,S.J . 

What  is  wrong  with  Scholasticism,  and 
how  and  why  Personalism  is  the  right  way 
to  a  remedy. 
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The  Nazi  Who 
Saved  Jews 

Michael  Good 

"A  rewarding  tale  of  redemption  in 
the  face  of  horror,  of  wide  interest." 

— Kirkus  Reviews 


"Against  the  background  of  the  Holocaust  which  has  robbed  so 
many  of  their  faith,  here  is  a  story  to  restore  one's  faith." 

— Rabbi  Harold  Kushner,  author  of  When  Bad 
Things  Happen  to  Good  People 

"This  is  a  riveting  book,  written  as  an  involved  detective  story, 
and  an  exemplary  tale  of  unassuming  human  courage.  As  in 
Schindler's  List,  the  enigmatic  figure  of  the  German  officer 
stands  out  in  his  pragmatic  humanity." 

— Benjamin  Harshav,  Yale  University 
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Genetics  and 
Ethics 

An  Interdisciplinary  Study 

Edited  by  Gerard  Magill 


These  sixteen  original  essays  are  a 
critical  guide  to  many  issues  at  the 
heart  of  genetics  technology — and  our 
genetics  future.  Drawing  on  a  wide 
range  of  fields — from  medicine  and 
law  to  religion,  health  policy,  and 
biotechnology — the  essays  cover  five  core  topic  areas.  Three  essays 
explore  the  legal,  policy,  and  business  dimensions  of  the  genetics 
revolution,  and  four  cover  the  cultural  and  social  implications 
of  genetics. 
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American  Ghosts 

A  Memoir 

By  David  Plante 

Beacon  Press.  288p  $24 
ISBN  0807072648 

David  Plante  was  born  in  Providence,  R.I., 
in  1940,  the  next  to  last  of  the  seven  sons  of 
Anaclet  and  Albina  Plante,  French- 
Canadians  who  were  called,  somewhat 
sneeringly  in  Yankee  New  England, 
"Canucks."  Anaclet  was  a  stoical,  taciturn, 
quarter-breed  Blackfoot  Indian  who 
worked  humbly  for  a  manufacturer  of 
industrial  files  and  voted  Republican 
because  "he  knew  that  the  Irish,  who  were 
disdainful  of  the  French,  led  the 
Democratic  Party."  Albina  was  as  jocular 
as  he  was  not,  and  a  skeptical,  secular,  prac- 
ticing Catholic  who  could  say  to  her  son, 
"Between  you  and  me  and  the  lamppost,  I 
don't  think  we  go  anywhere  when  we  die, 
and  I  know  for  sure  that  once  we  die  we 
can't  come  back  as  ghosts." 

\t  the  age  of  7,  David  was  frequendy 
frightened  that  the  ghost  of  a  forest  Indian 
would  scowl  at  him  through  his  window  at 
night.  His  Jansenist  school  days  in  the 
rench-speaking  parish  of  Notre  Dame  de 
'Hides  would  haunt  him  into  his  50's; 

i  his  first  novel  "about  five  young 
lericans  who,  without  history,  politics, 


or  religion,  floated  in  an  unattached 
world,"  was  titled  The  Ghost  of  Henry  James. 
There  is  an  inevitability  to  the  title  of  his 
memoir. 

After  a  freshman  year  at  Boston 
College,  where  he  felt  himself  a  stranger  in 
a  strange  land,  Mr.  Plante  went  to  Belgium 
to  study  at  the  Catholic  University  of 
Louvain.  "I  had  come  to  Europe  to  be  free 
of  the  American  God,"  he  writes,  "but,  to 
my  horror,  my  Canuck  God,  who  I'd 
thought  had  disappeared  altogether, 
became  exposed  like  a  ghost"  on  his  visit  to 
an  "old  gray  stone  church  that  smelled  of 
incense  and  dampness/ 

Seeking  out  in  Spain  an  African- 
American  lounge  singer  named  Gloria 
whom  he  had  met  on  his  transatlantic  voy- 
age, Plante  was  introduced  to  a  handsome 
Hungarian-Greek  whose  homeland  was 
Turkey  and  who  Gloria  wrongly  guessed 
was  interested  in  her.  Initiated  into  homo- 
erotic  sex  by  Oci — Gloria  called  him 
Archie — Plante  fell  desperately  in  love, 
only  to  be  coolly  resisted  by  the  libertine. 

There  followed  five  neurotic  years  in 
New  York  City,  which  Plante  calls  a  total 
failure,  "because  I  became  possessed  by 
people  who  rejected  my  attempts  at  pos- 
sessing them  and,  more,  because  I  rejected, 
with  a  crudeness  I  had  never  imagined  I 
was  capable  of,  those  people  who  seemed 
to  be  possessed  by  me.  I  had  fantasies  of 
killing  or  being  killed." 

Retreating  to  Boston,  he  found  a  room 
in  a  house  on  Beacon  Hill,  taught  English 
to  foreigners  and,  reading  the  novels  of 


Henry  James,  "which  became  a  world  to 
me,"  found  himself  longing  to  return  to 
Europe.  By  the  age  of  26,  he  had  saved 
$3,000  and  could  travel  to  London,  which 
he  chose  because  Ocj  was  there.  Invited  to 
have  tea  with  Nikos  Stangos,  a  Commu- 
nist, Greek  Orthodox  former  graduate  stu- 
dent in  philosophy  at  Harvard,  Plante's 
first  thought  on  meeting  him  was:  Oh,  yes. 
Within  the  week,  Stangos  asked  him  to  live 
with  him,  and  they  have  been  life  partners 
ever  since. 

And  in  England  Plante  stayed,  acquir- 
ing British  citizenship,  visiting  America 
only  for  various  half-year  stints  at  universi- 
ties. He  strangely  failed  to  return  for  the 
funerals  of  his  father,  his  mother  or  his 
beloved  and  crazily  pious  Aunt  Cora,  who 
was  granted  her  final  wish  to  be  buried  in 
the  nun's  habit  she  had  hanging  in  her 
closet  since  her  youth. 

Consumed  by  hypergraphia,  the  over- 
whelming desire  to  write,  David  Plante  has 
filled  shelves  of  diaries  with  "millions  of 
words,  millions  of  images  in  words,  in  my 
attempt  to  get  everything  in."  Almost  inci- 
dentally, he  has  published  13  critically 
acclaimed  novels,  including  the  Francoeur 
trilogy  of  The  Family,  The  Country  and  The 
Woods,  and  the  nonfiction  account  Difficult 
Women:  A  Memoir  of  Three,  about  Jean 
Rhys,  Sonia  Orwell  and  Gennaine  Greer. 

Sonia,  the  widow  of  George  Orwell,  is 
here  a  destructive,  denouncing  tyrant  who 
"rejected  God,  any  God,  with  a  force  that 
would  have  destroyed  God  had  God  exist- 
ed." 

Counterpoised  to  Mrs.  Orwell  is 
Plante's  good  friend,  the  American 
Catholic  novelist  Mary  Gordon,  who 
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introduced  him  to  the  Kol  Nidre  service, 
in  which  "Jews  asked  forgiveness  for  their 
sins."  She  then  invited  him  to  a  moving 
Ash  Wednesday  liturgy  at  Holy  Cross 
Church  on  West  42nd  Street  in  New  York 
City.  Wobbling  in  his  atheism  afterwards, 
he  listened  as  Mary  Gordon  insisted, 
"What  you  long  for  exists  in  the  very  long- 
ing for  it." 

Blocked  by  his  past,  Plante  stubbornly 
replied,  "Any  longing  I  have  that  remains 
with  me  from  the  time  when  I  did  believe 
I  find  silly,  just  silly,  and  I  won't  tolerate 
the  silliness  in  me." 

And  yet  his  faith  quest  persisted  as  he 
sought  a  religious  revelation  in  "tunneling 
through  twelve  generations"  of  his  ances- 
try in  the  archives  of  La  Rochelle,  France. 
"I  wanted  to  find,  in  whatever  information 
was  available  to  me,  evidence  of  the  syn- 
cretism that  so  attracted  me,  the  sense  that 
everything  does.. .connect."  But  "the  only 
sense  of  a  divinity  I  left  La  Rochelle  with 
was  the  divinity  of  awareness." 

This  fine,  introspective  memoir  is  not 
strictly  an  autobiography.  His  six  brothers 
are  allotted  only  one  page;  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  his  book  editors  or  his  fictional  aims 
and  successes;  and  some  ordinary  facts  of 
his  life  are  only  fleetingly  touched  on 
(whether  or  not  he  graduated  from  Boston 
College  is  still  a  mystery  to  me).  But  as  a 
heedful  exploration  of  a  psyche,  a  record  of 
a  vulnerable,  likeable  man's  encounters 
with  his  memories  and  a  candid,  unpro- 
tected disclosure  of  the  wrestling  between 
flesh  and  spirit,  American  Ghosts  may  be 
unsurpassed.  Ron  Hansen 

The  Conjurer 


When  Trumpets  Call 

Theodore  Roosevelt  After  the  White 
House 

By  Patricia  O'Toole 

Simon  &  Schuster.  512p$30 
ISBN  0684864770 

The  Rough  Rider,  the  Bull  Moose,  the 
president  who  used  his  office  as  a  "bully 
pulpit,"  the  man  who  carried  the  big  stick, 
the  asthmatic  child  who  spent  "mornings 
on  horseback,"  the  hunter  of  lions  who 
nevertheless  spared  one  "teddy  bear" — 
what  reader  cannot  already  limn  the  life  of 
the  26th  American  president?  Despite 
more  than  600  books  on  Theodore 


Roosevelt,  Patricia  O'Toole,  who  teaches 
writing  at  Columbia  University  and  is  the 
author  of  a  portrait  of  Henry  Adams,  offers 
yet  another  insight  into  the  man  who  not 
only  breathed  life  and  exuberance  into  the 
presidency,  but  who  also  never  stopped 
running  for  president. 

O'Toole's  fascination  is  with 
Roosevelt's  unceasing  politicking  in  the 
decade  after  he  left  office.  Celebrating 
William  Howard  Taft's  inauguration, 
Roosevelt  told  the  press,  "I  have  nothing  to 
say."  He  believed  as  he  sailed  off  to  Africa 
that  Taft's  agenda  was  his, 
but  such  assurance  was 
short-lived.  Taft  pursued  his 
own  ideas,  and  Roosevelt, 
finding  the  "role  of  sage  was 
several  sizes  too  small," 
eagerly  joined  other  dis- 
gruntled party  members.  He 
delivered  speeches  that  were 
"a  summa  on  his  presidency 
and  a  repudiation  of  Taft's" 
and  readied  himself  for 
another  presidential  candi- 
dacy (this,  of  course,  in  the 
years  before  the  22nd 
Amendment).  Rejection  by 
the  Republicans  in  1912  did  not  stop  him; 
he  became  the  Progressive  Party  candi- 
date, opening  die  door  for  die  Democratic 
win.  But  for  Teddy  1916  loomed  as  yet 
another  opportunity;  there  were  mid-term 
elections  to  promote.  And  when  he  could 
not  stop  Woodrow  Wilson  with  his  elo- 
quent, aldiough  often  vitriolic,  attacks,  he 
was  still  hoping  for  final  triumph  in  the 
1920  presidential  cam- 
paign, as  he  wrote  in  a  let- 
ter to  Rudyard  Kipling  in 
late  1919. 

Despite  the  familiarity 
of  the  story,  O'Toole 
engages  the  reader  with 
her  deft  turns  of  phrase. 
Describing  Roosevelt  in 
his  most  immediate  post- 
presidency  years  as  a 
"Mozart  shorn  of  music," 
O'Toole  captures  the 
energy  of  this  inveterate 
politician  when  she  sug- 
gests that  "to  travel  with 
Theodore  Roosevelt  was 
to  travel  in  a  carnival  led  by  a  conjurer  and 
trailed  by  an  idolatrous  throng."  And 
whether  it  is  her  remark  about  Robert 
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LaFollette's  need  to  "get  into  bed"  with 
another  senator,  whom  O'Toole  depicts  as 
a  man  "whose  virtue  was  never  in  question 
because  he  had  none,"  or  references  to 
Alice  Roosevelt  Longworth,  who  "often 
came  to  visit,  lugging  a  valise  crammed 
with  imhappiness,"  O'Toole  reminds  the 
reader  of  the  humanity  of  her  subjects.  And 
having  laid  out  Roosevelt's  increasing  frus- 
trations with  Wilson  and  his  war  policies, 
she  delights  the  reader  with  a  catalog  of 
Roosevelt's  diatribes  against  Wilson. 
Roosevelt  called  Wilson  a  "physically 

  timid  man,"  a  "supple  and 

adroit  rhetorician  without  a 
throb  of  patriotism,"  a  "dex- 
terous thimble-rigger,"  a 
"cold-blooded,  shifty, 
unscrupulous"  politician,  an 
"infernal  skunk,"  an  "acrid 
pacifist"  and,  perhaps  for 
Roosevelt  the  most  con- 
demning phrase,  a 
"Byzantine  logothete." 

Beyond  Roosevelt's 
interminable  politicking, 
O'Toole  relates  die  saga  of 
his  African  safari  in  a  man- 
ner that  will  deeply  engage 
the  21st-century  reader.  Roosevelt  and  his 
son  Kermit  shot  5 1 2  animals  on  their  trek 
through  British  East  Africa,  carnage  that 
often  appalls  environmentalists  of  today. 
Tine,  Roosevelt  arrived  in  Africa  as  a 
hunter,  as  an  imperialist  from  a  Euro-cen- 
tric world  and  as  a  consumer  of  resources, 
with  his  entourage  of  200  guides  and 
porters.  But  the  trip  was  a  scientific  ven- 
ture as  well,  sponsored  by 
the    Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, although  these  new 
samples  largely  duplicated 
the  Smithsonian  collection. 

Moreover,  the  Roose- 
velts  obtained  licenses  to 
shoot  their  quarry — except 
for  the  lions  and  leopards, 
because  they  were  "ver- 
min" and  could  be  killed 
without  a  license. 
Roosevelt's  idea  that  con- 
trolled hunting  preserved  a 
healthier  environment  for 
the  remaining  animals 
informed  his  environmen- 
tal philosophy,  but  his  diaries  reflect  an 
even  more  driven  man.  When  frustrated  in 
his  pursuit  of  a  lion  kill,  he  was  willing  to 
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What  Is  and  What  Ought  to  Be 

The  Dialectic  of  Experience, 
Theology,  and  Church 

Michael  G.  Lawler 
Michael  Lawler  sets 
out  a  new  approach 
tor  theology  that 
must,  he  says.be 
historical,  empirical, 
and  in 

interdisciplinary 
collaboration  with 
the  social  sciences. 
He  explores  the 
relationship  between 
practical  theology  (which  is  concerned  with  the 
church  as  it  is  and  as  it  ought  to  be)  and 
sociology,  using  as  example  two  Catholic  moral 
doctrines:  artificial  contraception  and  divorce 
and  remarriage  without  prior  annulment. 
In  addition  to  being  a  useful  primer  on  the 
relationship  between  theology  and  sociology,  the 
book  provides  a  wonderfully  clear  description  of 
the  sea-changes  that  have  occurred  in  Roman 
Catholic  theology  worldwide  over  the  past  70  or 
so  years. 

224  pp 
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many  histories  of 
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Kevin  Seasoltz. 
Following  a  chapter 
on  culture  as  the 
context  for  theology, 
liturgy,  and  art, 
Seasoltz  surveys  developments  from  the  early 
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shoot  cubs;  and  Kermit's  pursuit  of  a 
green-faced  monkey  put  other  men's  lives 
in  jeopardy.  Sure  of  himself  and  steeped  in 
the  excitement  of  his  adventure,  Roosevelt 
never  knew  the  East  Africans,  who  had  no 
word  for  president  (just  for  king)  and  who, 
because  the  word  A?nericani  meant  loin- 
cloth (after  the  cloth  given  to  them  for 
obvious  purposes  by  missionaries),  called 
him  "King  of  the  loincloths!" 

This  same  sense  of  self  and  purpose 
permeated  Roosevelt's  attempt  to  oust 
Taft  in  1912.  Flaunting  tradition, 
Roosevelt  traveled  to  Chicago,  organized 
his  followers  to  challenge  the  credentials 
committee,  threatened  to  bolt  the  conven- 
tion and,  when  he  had  lost  every  battle  on 
the  floor,  walked  across  the  street  to  the 
Progressive  Party  to  accept  its  nomination. 
In  a  time  when  the  television  networks  no 
longer  carry  gavel-to-gavel  coverage  of 
party  conventions,  when  results  are  known 
long  before  the  convention  is  convened, 
and  when  there  are  no  more  floor  fights, 
state-by-state  roll  call  votes,  or  any  sus- 
pense, O'Toole  captures  for  the  modern 
reader  the  realities  of  machine  politics 
before  the  advent  of  primary  elections. 

Perhaps  the  most  poignant  story  is  one 
this  master  of  politics  could  not  control  in 
the  end.  Roosevelt  himself  was  ever  ready 
to  go  to  war  and  exulted  in  the  fact  that  his 
four  sons  (and  a  son-in-law)  served  in 
France  in  World  War  1.  Archie  was 
wounded  and  Quentin  died  in  a  bombing 
raid  over  Chateau-Thierry.  Roosevelt  was 
bereft,  knowing  as  a  father  he  had  inspired 
his  sons  to  this  duty,  but  he  "would  not 
have  it  otherwise,"  and  his  deepest  regret 
was  "that  I  was  not  allowed  to  go  over 
myself  and  at  least  run  the  risk  of  paying 
the  price  my  sons  are  paying." 

Constance  McGovern 

Confronting  a 
Culture  of  Fear 

Unspeakable 

Facing  Up  to  Evil  in  an  Age  of 
Genocide  and  Terror 

By  Os  Guinness 

HarperSanFranciso.  24 2p  $21.95 
ISBN  0060586362 

In  the  wake  of  the  tsunami  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  as  the  death  toll  quickly  climbed 


into  the  tens  of  thousands,  many  religious 
leaders  and  op-ed  pundits  focused  on  a  sin- 
gle question:  Where  was  God? 

For  nonbelievers,  the  catastrophe, 
while  tragic,  was  easily  explainable.  Science 
tells  us  that  a  violent  tectonic  shift  caused 
the  murderous  waves.  But  for  believers, 
including  Christians,  the  tsunami  called 
into  question  their  most  fundamental 
beliefs,  resurrecting  Augustine's  challenge: 
How  can  an  all-good,  all-powerful  God 
allow  such  a  disaster? 

Unspeakable  is  Os  Guinness's  timely,  if 
disingenuous,  exploration  ot  human  suffer- 
ing, evil  and  God's  design.  Timely, 
because  Guinness  draws  on  the  responses 
of  history's  greatest  thinkers  to  history's 
greatest  catastrophes — both  natural  and 
man-made.  Disingenuous,  because 
Guinness  purports  to  base  his  defense  of 
Christianity  on  reason  and  a  fair  hearing 
for  other  worldviews.  He  fails  on  both 
counts. 

Guinness  argues  that  the  age-old 
problem  of  evil  has  grown  more  pressing, 
given  man's  ability  to  kill  with  modern  effi- 
ciency, and  cites  as  examples  the  mass 
killings  committed  by  the  Young  Turks, 
Hitler,  Stalin  and  Mao.  For  Guinness,  the 
20th-century  butcher's  bill  is  an  indict- 
ment of  secularism.  "[M]ore  people  in  the 
twentieth  century  were  killed  by  secularist 
regimes,  led  by  secularist  intellectuals  and 
in  the  name  of  secularist  ideologies,  than  in 
all  the  religious  persecutions  in  Western 
history." 

There  are  several  problems  with 
Guinness's  accounting.  Historians  contin- 
ue to  debate  (as  Guinness  acknowledges)  in 
which  camp  to  place  Hider,  a  Catholic 
who  was  known  to  have  both  embraced 
and  derided  religion  publicly.  And  it  is 
wrong  to  see  the  murderous  careers  of 
Stalin  and  Mao  as  case  studies  of  secular- 
ism run  amok.  Rather,  their  lives  illustrate 
the  dangers  of  cult-of-personality  regimes, 
like  that  of  modern-day  North  Korea,  in 
which  leaders  are  deified.  Finally,  there  is  a 
gaping  lacuna  in  Guinness's  ledger.  While 
he  underplays  the  killing  done  in  God's 
name,  Guinness  ignores  the  killing  by  God 
himself,  as  recorded  in  the  Bible.  If,  as  the 
author  claims,  he  is  speaking  to  a  diverse 
audience,  then  he  should  have  addressed 
the  Books  of  Genesis  and  Exodus.  As  such 
anti-theists  as  Noam  Chomsky  have  point- 
ed out,  the  flood  was  history's  most  suc- 
cessful act  of  genocide. 
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Christopher  Hitchens,  has  likened  the 
Christian  notion  of  heaven  to  North 
Korea,  a  place  of  constant  surveillance  and 
servility. 

Such  deficiencies  could  have  been 
overcome  by  a  robust  and  original  defense 
of  Christianity.  But  that  is  not  to  be  found 
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the  Great  War  in  1914,  longer  than  the 
time  between  Fort  Sumter  and  Pearl 
Harbor.  To  write  about  it  now  is  to  do  his- 
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The  Church  as  it  is — 
and  as  it  ought  to  be 


What  Is  and  What  Ought  to  Be 

The  Dialectic  of  Experience, 

Michael  G.  Lawler 
Michael  Lawler  sets 
out  a  new  approach 
tor  theology  that 
must,  he  says.be 
historical,  empirical, 
and  in 

interdisciplinary 
collaboration  with 
the  social  sciences. 
He  explores  the 
relationship  between 
practical  theology  (which  is  concerned  with  the 
church  as  it  is  and  as  it  ought  to  be)  and 
sociology,  using  as  example  two  Catholic  moral 
doctrines:  artificial  contraception  and  divorce 
and  remarriage  without  prior  annulment. 
In  addition  to  being  a  useful  primer  on  the 
relationship  between  theology  and  sociology,  the 
book  provides  a  wonderfully  clear  description  of 
the  sea-changes  that  have  occurred  in  Roman 
Catholic  theology  worldwide  over  the  past  70  or 
so  years. 

224  pp 

0-8264-1704-3  PB  $22.95  Cdn  $29.95 
0-8264-1703-5  HC  $49.95  Cdn  $64.95 
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A  Sense  of  the  Sacred 

Theological  Foundations  of  Christian 
Architecture  and  Art 

R.  Kevin  Seasoltz 
There  have  been 
many  histories  of 
Christian  art  and 
architecture  but 
none  written  by  a 
theologian  such  as 
Kevin  Seasoltz. 
Following  a  chapter 
on  culture  as  the 
context  for  theology, 
liturgy,  and  art, 
Seasoltz  surveys  developments  from  the  early 
church  up  through  the  conventional  artistic 
styles  and  periods.  Comprehensive, 
illuminating,  ecumenical. 

400pp 
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Genocide  and  Terror 

By  Os  Guinness 

HarperSanFranciso.  242p  $21.95 
ISBN  0060586362 


In  the  wake  of  the  tsunami  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  as  the  death  toll  quickly  climbed 
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himself,  as  recorded  in  the  Bible.  If,  as  the 
author  claims,  he  is  speaking  to  a  diverse 
audience,  then  he  should  have  addressed 
the  Books  of  Genesis  and  Exodus.  As  such 
anti-theists  as  Noam  Chomsky  have  point- 
ed out,  the  flood  was  history's  most  suc- 
cessful act  of  genocide. 
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or  call  to  order 
1-800-561-7704 
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Guinness  argues  that  die  Abrahamic 
faiths  offer  the  best  means  to  make  sense  of 
and  prevent  evil.  (It  should  be  noted  that 
while  "Abrahamic"  is  meant  to  include 
Islam,  Guinness  largely  ignores  this  partic- 
ular faith.)  The  Eastern  faiths,  Buddhism 
and  Hinduism,  are  unsuited  to  the  task,  he 
argues,  since  both  advocate  enlightened 
withdrawal  from  the  world.  The  Buddha 
accepted  that  suffering  is  part  of  life;  the 
remedy  is  "the  great  deathless  lake  of 
Nirvana"  rather  than  engagement  with  the 
world's  problems. 

The  Hindu  faith  is  also  world-deny- 
ing. Only  God  is  real,  and  the  world  is 
God's  dream.  Thus,  Hindus  would  do  well 
to  follow  die  advice  of  Lord  Krishna  and 
free  themselves  from  "the  dark  forest  of 
delusion."  While  internally  consistent,  the 
Eastern  faiths  are  ill  equipped  to  combat 
evil  in  this  world;  at  best  they  call  for  dis- 
engagement. 

In  reality,  as  Guinness 
does    not    point  out, 


GUIDE  TO  [IFF  S  GRFAIFST  CHAUENCF 


in  Unspeakable.  While  Guinness  marshals 
an  impressive  compendium  of  quotations 
from  great  philosophical  and  literary 
minds,  his  arguments  are  boilerplate.  First, 
he  says,  man-made  evil  is  not  to  be  blamed 
on  God  or  taken  as  a  sign  of  God's  weak- 
ness; rather,  it  is  a  symptom  of  mankind's 
fall  and  a  result  of  man's  actions.  Second, 
suffering  is  trumped  by  love  and,  as  per- 
sonified by  Jesus'  crucifixion,  is  "God's 
deepest  identification  with  his  creatures." 
Finally,  those  who  still  harbor  doubts — 
whose  faith  is  tested  by  a  tsunami's  toll  or 
a  child's  premature  death — would  do  well 
to  simply  trust  God,  who  is  wiser  than  we. 
This  gives  rise  to  the  most  risible  sophistry: 
"Can  a  littleneck  clam  understand  a  rocket 
scientist?  No  more  can  we  fathom  the 
unfathomable  mysteries  of  God."  But  then 
rocket  scientists  have  not  communicated  a 
moral  code  to  clams,  have  they? 

Guinness  tells  us  that  when  an  earth- 
quake devastated  Lisbon  in 
1755,  the  death  toll  of  60,000 


UNSPEAKABLE 


FACING  UP  TO  FVII  IN  AN 
AGfc  OF  GtNOClDt 
AND  TERROR 


Eastern  faithful,  like  their 
Western  counterparts, 
have  been  known  to  coun- 
tenance evil.  Buddhist 
leaders  lent  their  support 
to  imperial  Japan,  and 
Hindu  extremists  continue 
to  persecute  non-Hindu 
believers  in  India. 

Guinness's  critique  of 
atheism,  specifically  the 
liberal  secularism  of 
Bertrand  Russell  and 
Richard  Dawkins,  is  less  convincing  than 
his  critique  of  Eastern  beliefs.  He  faults 
atheism  for  having  "no  attraction  for  ordi- 
nary people"  and  being  "too  cerebral  for 
everyday  life,"  criticisms  that  smack  of 
reverse  snobbery.  (Presumably,  Guinness 
does  not  reject  atheism  because  it  is  too 
cerebral  for  him.)  He  also  faults  atheism 
for  being  too  bleak.  "How  does  it  pass  the 
acid  test  of  helping  a  mourner  at  a  funer- 
al?" Guinness  asks.  But  who  is  the  mourn- 
er? For  many  atheists,  heaven  is  an 
unattractive  place.  Atheism's  most  outspo- 
ken champion,  the  acerbic  polemicist 
Christopher  Hitchens,  has  likened  the 
Christian  notion  of  heaven  to  North 
Korea,  a  place  of  constant  surveillance  and 
servility. 

Such  deficiencies  could  have  been 
overcome  by  a  robust  and  original  defense 
of  Christianity.  But  that  is  not  to  be  found 


was 


understood  b\ 
Enlightenment  skeptics  as  a 
repudiation  of  God's  exis- 
tence. Did  Lisbon  really  have 
more  vices  than  London  or 
Paris,  Voltaire  famously 
asked.  But  Guinness  does  not 
report  that  as  Lisbon  crum- 
bled, priests  scurried  from 
church  to  church  collecting 
religious  icons  at  great  per- 
sonal risk.  "These  fragments  I 
have  shored  against  my  ruin," 
wrote  T.  S.  Eliot,  a  devout  Christian.  In 
times  of  bad  fortune,  people  tend  to  cling 
to  their  beliefs,  whatever  those  may  be. 
Guinness  provides  no  compelling  reason 
to  do  otherwise. 

Paul  Wachter 
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WHO  DO  YOU  SAY  I  AM? 

Meditations  on  Jesus' 
Questions  in  the  Gospels 
M.  Basil  Pennington 

"It's  the  rabbi  in  Jesus  who  takes  center  stage, 
asking  questions,  answering  questions,  using  a 
question  to  block  a  question.  Jesus'  challenges 
become  jumping-off  points  for  meditation." 

— America 
ISBN:  1  -56548-2 1 9-0.  $  1 3.95.  paper 

CONNECTING 

with  God,  Ourselves,  and 
the  People  in  our  Lives 

Gloria  Hutchinson 

"You  will  be  wonderfully  overwhelmed  with 
shining  pieces  of  wisdom  from  everywhere,  not 
least  from  Gloria  Hutchinson  herself.  A  very 
creative,  insightful,  poetically- written  book." 

— Ron  Rolheiser 
Author  of  The  Hoh  Longing 
ISBN:  1-56548-208-5,  $12.95,  paper 

M  AH  ATM  A  GANDHI 

Nonviolent  Liberator,  A  Biography 

Richard  Deats 

Foreword  by  Mary  Evelyn  Jegen 

"Richard  Deats'  account  of  Gandhi's  life  and 
message  could  not  be  more  timely.  It  is 
accessible,  concise,  and  compelling.  Read  it." 

— Scott  Kennedy.  Cofouader, 
Resource  Center  for  Nonviolence 
ISBN:  1-56548-217-4,  $12.95,  paper 

THE  EUCHARIST 

Chiara  Lubich 

As  the  Church  lives  the  Year  of  the  Eucharist, 
(Tuara  Lubich's  words  can  help  us  respond  to 
John  Paul  IPs  invitation  to  understand, 
appreciate,  and  celebrate  the  "foundation  and 
wellspring  of  the  Church  ...  as  it  were  gathered 
Lip.  foreshadowed  and  'concentrated'  for  ever  in 
the  gift  of  the  Eucharist"  (Ecclesia  de 
EucharistiaS). 

ISBN:  1-56548-224-7.  $7.95,  paper 


MARRIAGE  AND  VIRGINITY 

Saint  Augustine 

Edited  by  John  E.  Rotelle 

Includes  The  Excellence  of  Marriage,  Holy 

Virginity,    The  Excellence  of  Widowhood, 

Adulterous  Marriages,  and  Continence.  "The 

general  introduction  does  an  excellent  job  of 

placing  these  works  in  the  context  of  Augustine's 

career.  This  is  a  wonderful  collection." 

— Kim  Paffenroth 
Journal  of  Early  Christian  Studies 
IS  BN :  1-56548-222-0,  $  1 9.95 .  paper 
ISBN:  1-56548-104-6.  $39.00,  cloth 


TULANE  JUDEO-CHRISTIAN  STUDIES 


RE-IMAGING  GOD  FOR 
TODAY 

Val  Ambrose  McInnes,  O.P.,  editor 

The  thirteen  lectures  in  this  series  present  the 
challenges  of  re-imaging  and  understanding  the 
existence  of  God  in  a  twenty-first  century 
technological  context. 
ISBN:  1-56548-216-6.  $29.95.  hardcover 

RELIGION  AND  THE 
AMERICAN  EXPERIENCE 

Frank  T.  Birtel,  editor 

The  twelve  lectures  in  this  series  provide  an 
invaluable   context  for  understanding  and 
evaluating  the  questions  raised  by  the  interplay 
of  religion  and  the  American  experience. 
ISBN:  1-56548-215-8,  $29.95,  hardcover 


Shipping  &  handling:  $4.00  first  book.  $1.50  each  additional  book. 
Convenient  Toll-Free  Ordering  at  1  -800-462-5980 
Mew  City  Press:  202  Cardinal  Rd.,  Hyde  Park,  NY  12538  •  www.newcitypress.com 


tory,  not  passionate  political  attack  of  the 
kind  Erich  Maria  Remarque  launched  in 
his  All  Quiet  on  the  Western  Front,  when  the 
war  was  fresh  in  everyone's  mind. 
Historians  can  engage  in  re-revisionism 
and  argue  that  it  was  after  all  Germany's 
fault  because  the  General  Staff  wanted  to 
test  its  theory  that  at  Mobilization  Day 
plus  30  days  German  troops  could  capture 
Paris  regardless  of  what  the  French  or  the 
English  armies  might  do.  They  almost  suc- 
ceeded. But  by  early  1915  the  German 
military  realized  that  it  could  never  win  the 
trench  war  and  tried  to  persuade  the  polit- 
ical leadership  to  seek  peace.  The  politi- 
cians were  afraid  to  offend  the  Kaiser, 
however,  so  the  long  years  of  killing  went 
on. 

In  the  recent  revival  of  interest  in  the 
war,  there  have  appeared  the  wonderful 
French  film  "A  Very  Long  Engagement," 
Jeff  Sharra's  To  the  Last  Man,  and  now  the 
Irish  poet  and  novelist  Sebastian  Barry's  A 
Long  Long  Way.  None  of  these  works 
shrinks  from  the  brutality  and  madness  of 
the  war.  Yet  precisely  because  they  deal 
with  the  "long-ago"  they  are  not  likely  to 
persuade  Americans  that  similar  senseless 
and  insane  brutality  is  now  happening  in 
Iraq.  Neither  did  Remarque's  1929  book 
halt  the  march  to  a  renewal  of  the  Great 
War  10  years  later.  Art  is  a  poor  weapon 
against  the  arrogance  and  insanity  of  polit- 
ical leadership  and  the  complicity  of  ordi- 
nary people. 

Irish  readers,  who  are  now  almost  as 
and- American  as  English  readers,  will  see  a 
link  between  the  fate  of  Private  Willie 
Dunne  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Fusiliers  and 
the  war  in  Iraq.  Most  American  readers, 
one  must  fear,  will  not. 

Willie  Dunne  is  the  1 7-year-old  son  of 
the  superintendent  of  the  Dublin  police,  so 
important  a  "Castle  Catholic"  that  his  fam- 
ily actually  lives  in  an  apartment  in  Dublin 
Castle.  He  has  a  beautiful  tenor  voice,  but, 
alas,  at  five  feet  six  inches  tall,  is  not  a  can- 
didate for  the  Dublin  police  and  hence  a 
disappointment  to  his  father.  In  part  to 
please  the  father  and  in  part  because  he 
believes  his  father  that,  if  the  Irish  fight  the 
Hun,  the  English  government  will  finally 
grant  home  rule  to  Ireland,  he  enlists  in  the 
English  army. 

Willie  is  a  pint-sized,  Irish  version  of 
Billy  Budd,  a  doomed  innocent.  We  know 
from  the  beginning  of  the  story  that  it  is 
inevitable  that  he  will  die,  perhaps  just 
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before  the  Ar- 
mistice. In  fact  he 
is  killed  at  the  age 
of  21  on  Oct.  3, 
1918,  the  last  sur- 
vivor of  his  battal- 
ion of  the  Royal 
Dublins,  save  for 
his  sergeant,  who 
buries  him. 

In  the  course 
of  the  war,  Willie 
fights  at  Ypres  and 
Passchendaele,  is 
gassed,  wounded  and  insulted  by  English 
officers. 

He  shoots  at  the  Easter  Rising 
Dubliners  while  his  outfit  is  home  on 
leave,  loses  his  father's  respect  because  he 
no  longer  trusts  the  promise  of  home  rule 
and  is  betrayed  by  his  girlfriend.  He  also 
kills  a  German  who  is  about  to  kill  him  in 
hand-to-hand  combat.  He  comes  to 
believe  that  as  someone  who  has  fought  in 
the  English  army,  he  will  be  unwelcome  in 
the  new  Ireland  that  he  reads  about  in  the 
occasional  paper  that  reaches  the  front. 
One  senses  that  he  is  ready  to  die.  "There 
was  no  road  back  along  the  way  he  had 
taken.  He  had  no  country,  he  was  an 
orphan,  he  was  alone." 

Barry  leaves  no  doubt  about  the 
viciousness  of  the  conflict  or  the  stupidity 
of  the  generals  and  the  senior  English  offi- 
cers. Willie  Dunne  survives  blood,  mud, 
rain,  shells,  machine  guns,  poison  gas  and 
dysentery  only  to  die  on  a  quiet  moonlit 
night  while  his  unit  is  waiting  to  continue 
its  pursuit  of  the  now-retreating  Germans. 
He  hears  a  German  soldier  singing  "Stille 
Nacht"  and  joins  the  hymn.  Almost  at  once 
he  is  killed  by  a  single  shot.  He  sees  four 
angels  in  the  sky,  but,  as  the  narrator  notes, 
"angels  in  those  days  were  common  sights." 

Barry  writes  with  poetic  power  about 
ugliness  and  evil  and  about  the  tenacity  of 
the  human  spirit.  This  is  an  antiwar  book 
that  ought  to  disturb  anyone  who  supports 
foolish  wars  based  on  lies.  A  Long  Long 
Way,  however,  suffers  as  a  story  from  its 
foregone  tragic  conclusion.  A  young  man 
is  doomed  to  die,  as  the  British  novelist 
David  Lodge  has  recently  written,  while 
his  life  is  still  a  blank  page  on  which  noth- 
ing is  written.  One  cannot  help  wondering 
what  would  have  happened  to  Willie 
Dunne  if  he  had  returned  to  Ireland  after 
the  war.  But  Sebastian  Barry  is  telling  us 


that  many  innocent  young  men  must  die  in 
war  while  the  page  of  their  life  is  still  blank. 

At  any  rate,  there  never  again  will  be 
Royal  Dublin  Fusiliers,  thanks  be  to  God! 

Andrew  M.  Greeley 

'Thus  Always  to 
Tyrants' 

Assassination  Vacation 

By  Sarah  Vowell 

Simon  &  Schuster.  212p  $21 
ISBN  0143260031 

Sarah  Vowell,  whose  idiosyncratic  voice 
(in  both  senses)  is  familiar  to  listeners  of 
National  Public  Radio's  "This  American 
Life,"  expended  a  considerable  amount  of 
effort  trekking  to  places  associated  with 
events  of  national  tragedy — namely,  the 
murders  of  Presidents  Lincoln,  Garfield 
and  McKinley — for  her  most  recent  book, 
Assassination  Vacation.  It  is  hard  to  imagine 
that  she  missed  anything. 

She  visits  an  island  off  the  coast  of 
Florida,  an  isolated  hamlet  in  frozen  Alaska, 
a  deep-woods  spot  in  the  Adirondacks,  a 
forgotten  stretch  of  the 
New  Jersey  shoreline  and 
other  locales  that  are  some- 
times only  peripherally 
associated  with  the  original 
crimes.  Vowell  is  not  inter- 
ested only  in  surveying 
Ford's  Theater,  naturally 
the  first  stop  for  anyone 
studying  Lincoln's  assassi- 
nation. She  is  also  keen  on 
securing  a  key  to 
Manhattan's  Gramercy 
Park  to  gaze  upon  a  statue 
of  John  Wilkes  Booth's 
brother,  Edwin,  a 
renowned  Shakespearean 
actor  of  his  day. 

Her  narrative  is  very  droll,  curmud- 
geonly and  discursive.  But  as  anyone  who 
has  read  or  heard  her  knows,  Vo well's 
tone — and  she  is  master  of  it — is  not  limit- 
ed to  geeky  world-weariness.  She  is  a 
believer  in  simple,  commonsensical  truths, 
a  cornily  enthusiastic  collector  of  kitsch 
experience  and  an  indignant  patriot  of  pro- 
gressive bent. 

The  highlights  of  this,  her  fourth  book, 
are  the  instances  when  the  indignant  patri- 
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ot  in  her  surveys  a  South  that  may  not  be 
entirely  free  of  its  racist  past.  Her  most 
powerful  comments,  made  more  powerful 
because  her  indignation  flashes  only  rarely, 
come  when  visiting  locations  connected 
with  Booth's  flight  from  justice.  She  notes 
that  the  phrase  sic  semper  tyrannis  ("Thus 
always  to  tyrants"),  shouted  by  Booth  after 
he  fired  the  fatal  gunshots,  is  contained  in 
Maryland's  state  song.  "One  might  think 
that  a  state  song  hinting  at  presidential 
assassination  would  have  eerie  echoes  when 
that  state's  native  son  assassinated  said  pres- 
ident and  therefore  it  might  be  headed  for 
die  tide  of  'state  song  emeritus,'  the  dust 
bin  into  which  Virginia  herself  tossed  its 
racist  favorite  'Carry  Me  Back  to  Old 
Virginny.'" 

More  troubling  to  Vowell's  mind  are 
the  Virginia  road  signs  that  direct  tourists 
to  the  site  of  Booth's  death.  "The  signs 
were  erected  by  the  state  of  Virginia. 
Logically,  they  bear  the  state's  official 
seal.  And  that  seal,  of  course,  features  the 
state  motto,  inscribed  in  Latin:  Sic  semper 
tyrannis. 

It  is  unfair  of  me  to  say  so,  but  the  slo- 
gan Booth  shouted  from  the  stage  of 
Ford's  Theatre,  the  overblown,  self- 
important,  pseudo- 
Shakespearean  blather, 
being  etched  on  the  sign 
marking  his  death  feels 
like  the  stamp  of 
approval." 

It  is  typical  of  Vowell 
to  notice  a  tree  of  this  sort 
amid  the  Sherwood  Forest 
of  assassination  informa- 
tion. She  has  done  her 
homework,  providing 
lucid  descriptions  of  the 
murders  and  agile  summa- 
tions of  the  scholarly 
assessments  of  each  era. 
She  has  a  great  eye  for  odd 
bits  of  lore,  and  she  relishes  discovering  the 
forgotten  and  ignored.  Who  knew  that 
there  is  no  plaque  commemorating  the 
spot  where  Charles  Guiteau  shot  President 
Garfield?  (For  the  record,  it  is  where  the 
back  entrance  of  the  National  Gallery  of 
Art  in  Washington  currently  stands.)  She 
visits  a  piece  of  Booth's  thorax,  on  display 
at  a  medical  museum  in  Philadelphia,  and 
tells  the  story  about  Geronimo  paying  his 
respects  to  McKinley's  coffin  in  Buffalo, 
where  the  president  was  killed  by  anarchist 
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Leon  Czolgosz.  "The  rainbow  of  hope  is 
out  of  die  sky,"  the  Apache  warrior  wrote 
in  a  card.  "Heavy  clouds  hang  about  us. 
Tears  wet  the  ground  of  the  tepees.  The 
chief  of  the  nation  is  dead.  Farewell." 

The  author's  jokes  occasionally  fall 
flat,  and  sometimes  her  anecdotes  veer 
tow  ard  die  cutesy.  Some  of  the  passages 
would  probably  have  worked  better  on 
radio,  where,  as  with  Garrison  Keillor, 
Vow-ell's  inimitable  delivery  adds  an  addi- 
tional layer  of  meaning  and  expression  to 
the  text.  But  overall  this  is  a  delightful  read, 
full  of  wonderful  surprises  about  our 


nation's  history,  told  without  the  institu- 
tional omniscience  of  the  made-for-C- 
SPAN  historian. 

For  reasons  not  clear,  Vowell  does  not 
discuss  President  Kennedy's  death, 
though  it  is  hard  to  imagine  that  she  and 
her  obsessive  spirit  could  have  avoided  vis- 
iting its  shrines.  That's  too  bad.  I  would 
have  relished  Vowell's  description  of 
Minsk,  once  home  to  Lee  Harvey  Oswald, 
or  her  explication  of  the  magic-bullet  the- 
ory. Is  the  world  ready  for  another 
Kennedy  assassination  book?  Only  if 
Vowell  is  writing  it.  Peter  Duffy 


Letters 


Archbishop  Replies 

An  advertisement  placed  by  Voice  of  the 
Faithful  in  the  March  14  issue  of 
America  erroneously  stated  that  I  had 
dismissed  a  lay  board  responsible  for 
reviewing  cases  of  clergy  child  sexual 
abuse. 

Our  Case  Review  Board  was  not  dis- 
missed. It  had  concluded  its  work  accord- 
ing to  guidelines  set  out  in  the  Charter  for 
the  Protection  of  Children  and  Young  People 
and  the  "Essential  Norms"  approved  in 
Dallas  in  2002  by  the  LIS.  bishops  and 
the  Vatican. 

I  appointed  the  Case  Review  Board 
following  approval  of  the  Dallas  charter 
to  review  1 3  allegations  of  child  sexual 
abuse  against  clergy.  Concurrent  with 
this,  we  have  had  a  Policy  Review  Board 
in  place  to  review  archdiocesan  policies 
for  prevention  of  abuse  and  protection  of 
children. 

Once  the  Case  Review  Board  con- 
cluded its  work  last  year,  no  further  cases 
remained,  and  I  determined  the  time  was 
right  to  bring  our  review  process  into 
conformity  with  the  national  model  by 
consolidating  the  two  existing  boards  into 
a  single  board.  I  took  this  step  to  improve 
efficiency  and  make  the  process  more 
cost-effective. 

The  Case  Review  Board  and  the 
Policy  Review  Board  are  currently  being 
reorganized  into  a  single  Archdiocesan 
Review  Board.  This  reorganized  board, 
which  will  include  former  members  of 
the  Case  Review  Board  and  the  Policy 
Review  Board,  will  be  responsible  for 
advising  me  on  policies  and,  when  need- 
ed, reviewing  any  new  cases  that  come 
forward. 

If  those  who  purchased  the  advertise- 
ment in  your  magazine  had  taken  the 
time  to  contact  local  representatives  of 
Voice  of  the  Faithful,  they  could  have 
corrected  this  error  themselves  prior  to 
publication. 

(Most  Rev.)  Alexander  J.  Brunett 
Seattle,  Wash. 
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Just  get  it  done.  Just  do  the  minimum. 
Just  be  happy  where  you  are. 

But  to  be  just  is  also  to  be  fair.  It  is  a  choice  that  expands  our 
lives,  the  lives  of  others,  God's  presence  in  the  world. 
It  motivates  you  to  a  life  of  service. 

Our  Master  of  Divinity  program  gives  you  the  sturdy 
theological  and  practical  foundation  for  ministry  in  the 
church.  Join  seekers  from  the  world  over  to  explore 
contemporary  theological  questions. 

Just  start  with  www.wjst.edu 
▲ 

WESTON  JESUIT  SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts  (Harvard  Square)  , 
1-617-492-1960 
adm  is  s  i  on  s  in  fo  @wj  st.  e  du 
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Classifieds 

Institutes 

THE  42ND  ANNUAL  INSTITUTE  ON  SACRED  SCRIP- 
TURE, June  20-24,  2005.  Lecturers  and  their  lec- 
tures: Carol  J.  Dempsey,  O.P. — Jeremiah: 
Preacher  of  Grace,  Poet  of  Truth;  Hans-Josef 
Klauck,  O.F.M. — Physician,  Painter,  Artist, 
Historian:  Luke  and  His  Gospel;  Alan  C. 
Mitchell— A  Life  Worthy  of  God:  1  and  2 
Thessalonians.  For  more  information:  School  of 
Continuing  Studies,  Georgetown  University, 
Washington,  DC  20057-1010;  Ph:  (202)  687- 
5832;  e-mail:  blc6@georgtown.edu;  Web  site: 
http://www.georgetown.edu/ssce/spp/sacred.- 
htm. 

Music 

BEST-SELLING  religious,  sacred,  contemporary 
and  classical  music  on  CD  at  www.america- 
magazine.org/Musicstore.cfm. 

GREGORIAN  CHANT  CD's  by  Sisters  of  the  Most 
Precious  Blood,  O'Fallon,  Mo.  Latin  "Select 
Chants  of  the  Liturgical  Year"  -  Advent  to 
Pentecost;  "Ever  Ancient,  Ever  New" 
English/Latin  chants  and  polyphonic  seasonal 
motets.  $17  with  shipping.  Ph:  (314)  240-3420; 
e-mail:  ldames@cpps-ofallon.org. 

Parish  Missions 

INSPIRING,  DYNAMIC  PREACHING.  Parish  mis- 
sions, faculty  in-service,  retreats  for  religious. 
Web  site:  www.sabbathretreats.org. 

ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR,  Catholic  Institute  for 
Lasallian  Social  Action  (CILSA)  Full-time, 
11-month  position.  Develop  strategies  for 
social  justice  formation  in  the  Catholic  and 
Lasallian  traditions,  and  coordinate  CILSA 
service-based,  social  justice-oriented  student 
leadership  development  programs.  Teach  stu- 
dents about  the  topics  of  Catholic  social 
thought,  social  change  and  service  on  behalf  of 
social  justice  via  the  CILSA  January  term 
course.  Direct  the  ongoing  development  and 
implementation  of  the  AmeriCorps  Bonner 
Leaders  Program.  Administer  grant  and  coor- 
dinate relations  with  the  Bonner  Foundation. 
Pilot  and  oversee  the  development  of  a 
JumpStart  program  at  Saint  Mary's  College. 
Guide  development  of  service-based  residen- 
tial communities.  Foster  community  forma- 
tion among  student  leaders  directed  toward 
the  creation  of  a  "culture  of  service." 
Continuously  assess  and  improve  programs 
and  services  in  response  to  changing  needs  of 
students  and  evolving  institutional  priorities. 
Supervise  the  Assistant  Director  for 
Residential  Service-Learning,  the  Community 
Service  Coordinator  and  the  JumpStart 
Coordinator.  Oversee  the  planning  and  man- 
agement of  their  programs  and  operation;  the 
quality  of  service  to  students,  faculty  and  com- 
munity organizations;  and  budgeting  in  their 
areas.  Support  CILSA  staff  in  their  responsi- 
bility for  the  quality  and  effectiveness  of  all 


CILSA  programs.  Inspire  and  motivate  staff  to 
carry  out  the  Institute's  mission,  to  meet  its 
annually  developed  strategic  goals,  and  to 
work  collaboratively  across  all  the  Institute's 
constituencies  to  achieve  CILSA's  highest 
potential.  Develop  intentional  partnerships 
between  Academic  and  Student  Affairs  that 
establish  civic  engagement/social  justice  as  a 
unifying  theme  tor  the  undergraduate  learning 
experience.  Provide  leadership,  organization 
and  management  skills  to  deepen  collabora- 
tion and  coordination  across  all  service-learn- 
ing efforts  campuswide  in  order  to  improve 
the  quality  of  both  the  service  and  learning 
dimensions  of  programs.  Serve  on  college 
committee  and  task  forces,  and  represent  Saint 
Mary's  to  local  and  extended  academic  and 
related  communities  of  interest.  Connect 
Saint  Mary's  with  national  conversations  on 
education  for  justice  in  Catholic  higher  educa- 
tion. Participate  in  related  conferences: 
American  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Universities,  Association  of  Catholic  Colleges 
and  Universities,  Lasallian  Social  Justice 
Institute,  Religious  Education  Congress  and 
Campus  Compact. 

Qualifications:  An  understanding  of  and 
commitment  to  the  Catholic,  Lasallian,  liberal 
arts  mission  of  Saint  Mary's.  Ability  to  con- 
tribute to  campuswide  conversations  on 
Catholic  identity,  social  justice,  Catholic  social 
thought  and  the  Lasallian  and  liberal  arts  tra- 
ditions. A  deep  commitment  to  helping  stu- 
dents realize  their  full  potential:  personally, 
academically  and  spiritually.  Demonstrated 
ability  to  work  with  college  students  in  men- 
toring relationship,  developing  leadership 
skills  and  responding  to  their  interest,  con- 
cerns and  challenges  in  regard  to  service  on 
behalf  ot  social  justice.  A  mature  and  accom- 
plished leader,  with  a  compelling  presence,  a 
passion  for  service  on  behalf  of  social  justice 
and  a  deep  understanding  of  the  role  college 
students,  staff  and  faculty  can  play  in  serving 
the  common  good.  Superior  skill  in  collabo- 
rating with  a  variety  of  diverse  college  and 
community  constituencies.  Proven  ability  to 
be  credible  and  work  effectivelv  in  a  leadership 
capacity  among  faculty,  students  and  staff  in  a 
higher  education  setting  and,  equally,  to  be 


trusted  by  and  work  effectively  with  a  diversi- 
ty of  community-based  groups.  Minimum  of 
three  (3)  years  progressively  responsible  and 
professional-level,  service-learning  adminis- 
trative experience  (or  equivalent)  in  a  public  or 
private  four-year  college  or  university. 
Successful  experience  working  within  a  cultur- 
ally diverse  community,  including  demon- 
strated ability  to  work  effectively  with  a  diver- 
sity of  community  groups  across  differences  in 
race,  ethnicity,  class,  gender,  sexual  identity 
and  abilities.  Enjoyment  working  with  others 
in  a  team-like,  cooperative,  collegial  environ- 
ment. Ability  to  work  irregular  hours,  which 
includes  evenings  and  weekends.  Ability  to 
manage  multiple  projects,  prioritize  responsi- 
bilities and  to  exhibit  grace  and  humor  under 
pressure.  Computer  database  and  word-pro- 
cessing skills.  Graduate  degree  in  a  relevant 
field  is  required.  CILSA  is  committed  to 
building  an  organization  that  reflects  the 
diversity  of  the  communities  with  whom  we 
work.  As  part  of  that  process,  candidates  from 
historically  underrepresented  groups  will 
receive  strong  consideration.  In  addition,  con- 
firmed Catholics  familiar  with  the  tradition  of 
Catholic  social  thought  and  the  work  and  spir- 
it of  the  De  La  Salle  Christian  Brothers  are 
encouraged  to  apply. 

Apply  to:  Please  submit  a  two  (2)  to  three 
(3)  page  statement  summarizing  your  qualifi- 
cations in  a  manner  that  facilitates  review.  In 
particular,  explain  how  your  background  and 
experience  would  enable  you  to  foster  student 
engagement  in  social  justice  and  service  with- 
in a  faith  tradition,  and  to  contribute  to 
CILSA's  mission  of  promoting  a  campuswide 
culture  of  service.  Please  fill  out  an  on-line 
application  and  mail  a  cover  letter,  resume  and 
three  letters  of  recommendation  to:  Human 
Resources,  Saint  Mary's  College  P.O.  Box 
4227  Moraga,  CA  94575;  Ph:  (925)  631-4212; 
e-mail:  hr@stmarys-ca.edu;  Web  site: 
www.stmarys-ca.edu. 

Positions 

ASSOCIATE  ACADEMIC  DEAN.  Full-time  posi- 
tion assists  Academic  Affairs  V.P.  and  dean  in 
development,  implementation  and  evaluation 
of  current  and  new  programs;  develops  course 


.4.  Associate  University  Minister.  The  University  of 

t  H"p\  San  Diego  seeks  a  F/T  (10  month)  professional  campus 

LJN_>/  minister  responsible  for  coordinating  University  Ministry 

social  justice  activities,  including:  integrating  theological 
university  or  6an  Diego  ref|eCu0n  jnt0  a||  programs;  supervising  immersion  trips 
(domestic  and  international);  overseeing  weekly  service  opportunities;  and 
designing  and  implementing  special  social  justice  awareness  events.  Must  be  a 
practicing  Roman  Catholic  with  a  master's  in  ministry/related  field  and  minimum 
of  two  years  of  social  justice  oriented  campus  ministry  experience  at  a  Catholic 
college/university,  Newman  Center  or  related  setting.  Ability  to  communicate 
effectively  in  Spanish  is  strongly  preferred. 

See  www.sandiego.edu  for  details  and  application.  Send  cover  letter,  resume, 
U.S.D.  application  and  two  professional  references  to:  U.S.D.,  Human 
Resources,  (Job  50564-A),  5998  Alcala  Park,  San  Diego,  CA  92110-2492. 
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The  Word 


now  It  When  I  See  It 

Third  Sunday  of  Easter  (A),  April  10,  2005 

Readings:  Acts  2:14,  22-33;  Ps  16:1-2,  5,  7-11;  1  Pt  1:17-21;  Lk  24:13-35 
Their  eyes  were  opened  and  they  recognized  him  (Lk  24:31) 


MANY  OF  US  take  great 
pride  in  our  ability  to  recog- 
nize faces.  Or  it  may  happen 
that  we  are  on  a  street  or 
highway  and  we  come  upon  a  particular 
turn  in  the  road  or  a  distinctive  landmark, 
and  we  realize  that  we  have  been  in  that 
place  before.  At  times  like  these,  floods  of 
memories  return.  What  seemed  unfamil- 
iar is  now  familiar.  Our  memory  works  so 
that  we  can  say:  "I  know  it  when  I  see  it." 

But  there  are  also  occasions  when  we 
do  not  recognize  everything  or  everyone 
we  might.  Perhaps  our  memory  fails  us,  or 
the  original  impression  was  not  strong 


schedules  and  academic  policies;  organizes  stu- 
dent and  liturgical  activities;  assists  with  recruit- 
ment and  advising.  Candidate  is  practicing 
Catholic  with  master's  degree  in  theology,  doc- 
torate preferred,  with  minimum  three  years  expe- 
rience in  higher  education  setting.  Previous  teach- 
ing experience  preferred.  Check  www.ost.edu  tor 
qualifications  and  application  process. 

BILINGUAL  COORDINATOR  of  established 
Hispanic  Ministry  Deanery  Team  in  Western 
Colorado.  Contact  joyceklava@paonia.com  tor 
job  description. 

CAMPUS  MINISTRY.  Harvard  Catholic 
Chaplaincy  seeks  a  full-time  female  chaplain  to 
minister  primarily  to  the  undergraduate  com- 
munity of  Harvard  College.  Position  includes 
responsibility  for  faith  formation,  retreat  direc- 
tion, liturgy  preparation,  social  justice  forma- 
tion, pastoral  counseling,  sacramental  prepara- 
tion and  leadership  training.  Chaplain  works  in 
a  team  setting.  The  campus  ministry  provides 
direction  and  counsel  to  a  highly  active 
Catholic  Student  Association  and  relates  to  a 
wide  spectrum  of  campus  life  as  a  member  of 
United  Ministry  at  Harvard.  Successful  candi- 
date will  have  demonstrated  commitment  to  a 
team  model  of  ministry,  together  with  capacity 
to  articulate  Catholic  faith  and  theology  to  col- 
lege-age constituency.  Strong  communication 
ability  to  be  self-starter  and  take  initia- 
tives and  awareness  of  college-age  religious 
development  issues  a  necessity.  Ability  to  work 
evenings  and  weekends  a  must.  Applicant 
aid  be  a  committed  Catholic,  possess  mas- 
I  divinity  degree  or  equivalent  and  have 


enough  for  us  to  recall  easily.  Or  it  might 
be  that  people  or  places  change  so  much 
for  us  that  it  is  less  a  case  of  recognizing 
dian  it  is  of  being  introduced  to  them 
anew.  The  readings  for  this  Sunday  are 
examples  of  the  latter.  The  people  just  did 
not  appear  to  know  what  or  who  it  was 
they  were  seeing. 

We  might  wonder  why  so  many  of 
Jesus'  contemporaries  failed  to  recognize 
in  him  the  messiah  whom  they  so  ardent- 
ly awaited.  Surely  Jesus'  life  and  works  set 
him  apart  from  the  rest.  Surely  his  words 
seared  their  hearts,  never  to  be  forgotten. 
But  that  was  not  the  case.  It  took  Peter, 


previous  full-time  experience  in  Catholic  cam- 
pus ministry.  Please  send  cover  letter  and 
resume  with  five  reference  listings  to:  Chaplain 
Search,  Harvard  Catholic  Student  Center,  20 
Arrow  Street,  Cambridge,  MA  02138;  Fax: 

(617)  354-7092;  e-mail:  dsheehan@fas.har- 
vard.edu.  Applicant  deadline  April  30,  2005. 
Position  available  August  2005. 

CHAPLAIN,  Newman  Center,  Southern  Illinois 
University-Carbondale.  Campus  ministry  posi- 
tion includes  sacramental  ministry,  pastoral 
counseling  and  other  duties.  Ministry  staff 
includes  two  full-time  lay  ministers.  Ministry  to 
adult  community  also.  M.Div.  and  previous 
experience  preferred.  Application  review  begin- 
ning April  15  until  position  filled.  Resume  and 
references  to:  Dave  Ebenhoh,  Director,  715  S. 
Washington,  Carbondale,  IL  62901;  Phone: 

(618)  529-331  1;  e-mail:  dave@siucnewman.org. 

DIRECTOR  OF  YOUTH  MINISTRY  sought  for  very 
active  college-town  parish.  Successful  candidate 
will  have  B.A.  or  M.A.  with  theological  course 
work;  experience  in  youth  ministry,  in 
Lectionary-based  catechesis  and  in  "Renewing 
the  Vision";  strong  leadership  and  communica- 
tion skills.  Parish  is  integrating  stewardship  into 
all  programs,  including  Youth  Ministry,  and 
engaging  itself  in  "Whole  Community 
Catechesis"  D.Y.M.  is  directly  responsible  for 
continuing  to  create  a  prayerful  and  dynamic 
environment  for  youth  in  grades  p-12  by  work- 
ing with  Faith  Development  team — Junior 
Youth  Minister  (grades  6-8),  Adult  Formation, 
staff,  catechists  and  parents.  Should  want  to  set 
the  standard  for  such  ministries.  Competitive 


emboldened  by  the  Pentecost  experience, 
to  interpret  earlier  traditions  for  them  so 
as  to  demonstrate  their  fulfillment  in 
Jesus.  And  even  then,  not  everyone  "saw 
"it." 

The  Gospel  recounts  a  second  story 
about  a  lack  of  recognition.  There  we  find 
two  disciples  of  Jesus,  who  presumably 
had  known  him  during  his  public  ministry 
and  believed  that  he  was  "a  prophet 
mighty  in  deed  and  word."  They  now 
walked  seven  miles  with  him  while  he 


salary  and  benefits.  Contact:  D.Y.M.  Search 
Committee,  St.  Thomas  More,  940  Carmichael 
Street,  Chapel  Hill,  NC  27514,  by  April  25  for 
position  available  immediately- 

SEARCH  REOPENED.  The  National  Pastoral  Life 
Center,  the  leading  resource  for  the  best  of 
thinking  and  practice  in  Catholic  pastoral  min- 
istry, seeks  its  first  Director  of  Development. 
Experience  in  development  and  love  of  Catholic 
parish  life  are  a  must.  An  opportunity  for  an 
enthusiastic,  creative  person  to  grow  a  program 
with  national  scope.  Excellent  writing  and  verbal 
skills  and  computer  literacy  are  essential.  Please 
send  cover  letter  and  resume  to:  Rev.  Eugene 
Lauer,  National  Pastoral  Life  Center,  18 
Bleecker  Street,  New  York,  NY  10012,  or  by  e- 
mail  to:  elauer@nplc.org.  No  phone  calls. 

TEAM  MEMBERS,  Hospice  St.  Joseph,  Port-au- 
Prince,  Haiti.  Two  team  members  sought  for 
three-year  commiunent  working  collaboratively 
in  a  ministry  of  hospitality,  service  and  presence  to 
the  poor  of  Haiti.  Hospice  functions  as  a  guest- 
house, clinic  and  short-term  residence  for  sick' 
from  the  countryside.  Opportunities  for  service  in 
a  variety  of  areas:  clinic,  programming  for  women 
and  children,  coordinating  guesthouse,  grant 
writing,  finances,  all  facets  of  running  facility. 
Computer  knowledge  (Word,  Excel),  ability  to 
learn  Haitian  Creole,  ability  to  work  within  a 
team  model  and  sense  of  humor  important. 
Benefits:  crosscultural  training  (Maryknoll  or  sim- 
ilar program),  room  and  board,  medical  insurance 
coverage  and  monthly  stipend.  Interested  persons 
send  letter  of  intent,  two  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion— one  from  most  recent  employment — and 
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interpreted  the  earlier  traditions  for  diem. 
How  could  they  not  "see  it"?  But  they 
didn't. 

Both  of  these  accounts  show  that  peo- 
ple do  not  always  know  it  when  they  see  it. 
This  is  not  simply  because  their  memory 
has  failed  them.  In  the  first  instance,  the 
people  did  not  recognize  Jesus  because  he 
did  not  fit  their  preconceived  expectations. 
Peter  had  to  draw  lines  of  correspondence 


Fourth  Sunday  of  Easter  (A),  April  17,  2005 

He  guides  me  in  right  paths  (Ps  23:3) 

The  fourth  Sunday  of  Easter 
has  traditionally  been  known  as 
Good  Shepherd  Sunday.  The 
readings  chosen  support  this 
theme.  The  particular  focus  today  is  on 
leadership.  Whose  leadership  do  we  fol- 
low? The  people  to  whom  Peter  speaks  in 

resume  to  Janice  Labas:  Ph:  (413)  748-9458;  Fax: 
(413)  748-9889;  e-mail:  JAL115mib@aol.com; 
Web  site:  www.HospiceSaintJoseph.org. 

Retreats 

SIX-DAY  ZEN  RETREATS:  June  10-16  and  Aug.  5- 
11,  2005,  at  the  Inisfada  Interfaith  Zen  Center, 
by  Robert  E.  Kennedy,  S.J.,  Roshi.  Silent  medi- 
tation and  zen  practice  beginning  on  Friday 
with  dinner  and  ending  on  Thursday  with  noon 
lunch.  Cushions  and/or  chairs  provided.  Some 
experience  with  zen  practice  recommended. 
$345  ($245  shared).  Please  register  directly  with 
St.  Ignatius  Retreat  House,  251  Searingtown 
Rd.,  Manhasset,  NY  11030;  Ph:  (516)  621-8300; 
e-mail:  inisfada@inisfada.net.  Further  details  at 
www.inisfada.net  and  www.kennedyzen.org.  For 
questions  about  zen,  please  contact:  rocon- 
nell8@aol.com. 

WAKE  UP  TO  LIFE!  The  Spiritual  Legacy  of 
Anthony  de  Mello.  May  19-24,  2005.  This 
Awareness  Retreat  is  an  invitation  to  wake  up  to 
our  lives  and  to  the  divine  that  is  within  us  and  all 
around  us.  Conducted  by  P.J.  Francis,  S.J.  (India), 
who  succeeded  de  Mello  as  director  of  Sadhana 
Institute,  and  Liz  Dillon,  spiritual  teacher 
(Ireland).  Judy  Kuzmich,  Chetana  Retreats, 
Moreau  Seminary,  University  of  Notre  Dame, 
Notre  Dame,  IN  46556.  Ph:  (574)  631-7735;  e- 
mail:  Kuzmich.3@nd.edu;  www.chetana.org. 

Wills 

Please  remember  America  in  your  will.  Our 
legal  title  is:  America  Press  Inc.,  106  West  56th 
Street,  New  York,  NY  10019. 


between  Jesus  and  earlier  religious  tradi- 
tions. We  are  left  to  wonder  whether 
those  who  heard  Peter  "saw  it."  Did  they 
have  the  faith  needed  to  accept  what  they 
had  not  initially  understood? 

On  the  road  to  Emmaus,  it  was  the 
risen  Jesus  himself  who  did  the  explaining. 
"Beginning  with  Moses  and  all  the 
prophets,  he  interpreted  for  them  what 
referred  to  him  in  all  the  Scriptures."  And 


the  first  reading  are  cut  to  the  heart  when 
he  accuses  them  of  crucifying  the  one 
whom  "God  has  made  both  Lord  and 
Christ."  They  entreat  him,  "What  are  we 
to  do?"  In  response  he  exhorts  them, 
"Repent  and  be  baptized."  He  assures 
them  that  they  have  been  called  by  God. 
It  is  now  up  to  them  to  decide  whether  or 
not  to  heed  that  call,  accept  God  as  their 
leader  and  allow  God  to  guide  them  in 
right  paths. 

In  the  Gospel,  Jesus  employs  the 
shepherd  theme  in  two  ways.  He  first 
contrasts  the  shepherd,  who  is  allowed 
through  the  gate  of  the  common  sheep- 
fold,  with  the  thief,  who  is  prevented  from 
entering  through  the  gate  and  must  climb 
over  the  wall.  Though  several  flocks  were 
kept  in  the  common  sheepfold,  the  sheep 
recognize  the  voice  of  their  own  shepherd 
and  follow  that  shepherd's  lead.  They  do 
not  follow  the  voice  of  a  stranger.  Jesus  is 
saying  that  when  his  disciples  hear  his 
voice,  they  will  follow  him. 

The  psalm  verses,  taken  from  one  of 
the  best  known  and  most  lored  psalms, 
expands  on  this  shepherd  theme.  With 
touching  imagery  it  describes  the  gentle 
guidance,  the  fierce  protection  and  the 
loving  nurturing  provided  by  the  shep- 
herd. This  shepherd  is  not  a  hired  hand.  A 
bond  of  care  and  affection  for  the  sheep  is 
clearly  illustrated. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  Gospel  there 
is  a  slight  twist  to  the  theme  of  shepherd. 
Earlier  it  is  the  shepherd  and  the  thief 
who  go  in  and  out  of  the  sheepfold.  Here 
it  is  the  sheep.  Just  as  the  gate  is  the  only 
legitimate  way  in  and  out  of  the  sheep- 


still  they  did  not  know  who  he  was.  It  was 
only  when  "he  took  bread,  said  the  bless- 
ing, broke  it,  and  gave  it  to  them"  that 
"their  eyes  were  opened  and  they  recog- 
nized him." 

Do  we  know  it  when  we  see  it?  Are  we 
open  to  understanding  the  Scriptures  in 
new  ways?  Do  we  recognize  his  presence 
among  us  in  our  eucharistic  breaking  of 
the  bread? 


fold,  so  there  is  only  one  legitimate  gate, 
and  that  gate  is  Jesus.  It  is  through  him 
that  we  enter  the  safety  of  the  sheepfold; 
it  is  through  him  that  we  go  out  confi- 
dently in  search  of  nourishing  pasture.  He 
is  our  way  to  the  peace  portrayed  in  the 
psalm. 

The  second  reading  also  assures  us 
that  we  have  been  called  to  follow  Christ. 
Here  too  the  metaphors  of  sheep  and 
shepherd  describe  the  relationship  we 
have  with  Christ.  He  is  shepherd  and 
guardian  of  our  souls;  we  are  sheep  who 
previously  went  astray,  but  have  now 
returned.  Following  our  shepherd  may 
require  us  to  follow  him  along  the  path  of 
suffering.  It  was  for  our  sake  that  he  faced 
the  dangers  of  a  life  of  integrity.  "He  him- 
self bore  our  sins  in  his  body  upon  the 
cross."  He  is  our  model  as  we  too  face  the 
dangers  of  a  lite  of  integrity.  But  follow 
him  we  must,  for  that  is  the  only  path  to 
righteousness.  It  is  up  to  us  to  decide 
whether  or  not  we  will  heed  his  voice. 

Dianne  Bergant 

Praying  With  Scripture 

•  Pray  for  the  insight  to  recognize  the 
direction  in  which  God  is  leading  you. 

•  Recommit  yourself  to  Jesus,  the 
Good  Shepherd. 

•  Make  the  responsorial  psalm  your 
own  prayer. 


Sometimes,  for  reasons  beyond 
our  control,  your 
magazine  arrives  too  late 
for  you  to  read  "The  Word" 
before  church  on  Sunday. 
You  can  now  find  it  online  at 
www.americamagazine.org, 

where  you  can  read  it 
on  screen  or  print  it  out  using 
our  "Print  Friendly"  icon. 


Follow  the  Leader! 


Readings:  Acts  2:14a,  3641;  Ps  23:1-6;  1  Pt  2:20b-25;  Jn  10:1-10 
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MOTHER  TERESA: 


WHY  DID  GOD 

SEND  HER  TO  US? 


A  REVOLUTION  OF  LOVE 

The  Meaning  of  Mother  Teresa 

David  Scott 

Mother  Teresa  was  the  first  truly 
global  saint — a  celebrity  in  a  celebrity- 
saturated  culture,  an  icon  of  holiness  in  unholy 
times.  Yet  her  appeal — and  her  challenge- 
penetrates  deep  into  our  hearts.  Her  very 
public  life  serving  the  poor,  the  hungry,  and 
the  dying,  invites  us  to  do  likewise. 

In  A  Revolution  of  Love,  David  Scott  reveals 
the  significance  of  Mother  Teresa's  life  and 
work — and  why  it  is  so  relevant  to  our  own 
lives  and  struggles. 


DAVID  SCOTT 


$18.95  •  He  •  0-8294-2031-2 


"Brilliant.. .For  the  first  time  we  are  given 
significant  insight  into  the  inner-struggles  that 
produced  the  outer-triumph  of  this 
icon  of  modern  holiness." 

— Matthew  Kelly,  author,  The  Rhythm  of  Life 


"[A]n  original  picture  of  Teresa  of  Calcutta. 

— Publishers  Weekly 


"At  a  time  when  we  savor  Mother 
Teresa's  influence  on  our  world,  David  Scott's 
A  Revolution  of  Love  offers  a  comprehensive  and 
grand  view  of  her  vocation,  her  teaching,  and  her 
heritage  in  Christ.  He  also  provides  a  worthy 
exploration  into  the  makeup  of  holiness." 

— Lucinda  Vardey,  editor  and  compiler 
of  the  best  seller  A  Simple  Path 
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Of  Many  Things 


Francois  de  La  Rochefou- 
cauld, a  16th-century  French 
aristocrat,  made  a  name  for 
himself  by  writing  tough- 
minded  epigrams  that  he  called  max- 
ims. In  one  of  these  philosophical 
wisecracks  he  noted:  "Death  and  the 
sun  are  not  to  be  looked  at  steadily." 

All  the  same,  there  are  some  people 
who  think  often  of  death,  even  though 
it  can't  be  continuously  looked  in  the 
eye.  And  of  course  most  people  think 
of  death  at  least  from  time  to  time. 

In  the  last  century,  that  first  group 
included  two  very  different  men. 
Joseph  Columba  Marmion  (1858- 
1923),  half  Irish  and  half  French,  was 
the  abbot  of  the  Benedictine 
monastery  at  Maredsous  in  Belgium. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  books  on  the 
spiritual  life — Christ  the  Life  of  the  Soul 
was  the  best  known — that  were  trans- 
lated into  10  languages. 

Since  the  abbot  was  portly,  an 
irreverent  wit  said  readers  found  his 
photograph  reassuring,  because  they 
judged  he  would  not  confront  them 
with  a  fierce  asceticism  like  that  of  St. 
Peter  of  Alcantara,  who  ate  practically 
nothing. 

But  although  he  did  not  have  the 
figure  of  a  scarecrow,  Dom  Marmion 
was  venerated  as  a  holy  man  during 
his  lifetime  and  was  beatified  by  Pope 
John  Paul  II  on  Sept.  3,  2000.  On  one 
occasion  during  his  last  illness,  the 
abbot  remarked,  "I  can  tell  you  that 
for  years  past  an  hour  has  not  gone  by 
without  my  thinking  of  death." 

Andre  Gide,  who  won  the  Nobel 
Prize  for  literature  in  1947,  was  as 
unlike  Dom  Marmion  as  a  Cole 
Porter  ballad  is  unlike  plain  chant.  In 
1924,  however,  when  Gide  was  56 
and  still  had  25  more  years  to  live,  he 
made  a  remark  about  death  that 
sounded  like  Marmion's,  although  it 
surely  reflected  a  different  set  of 
experiences:  "There's  not  a  day, 
there's  hardly  an  hour  nowadays, 
when  I  don't  think  of  my  death.  Not 
n  a  romantic  way,  mark  you.  Not  at 

:  I  feel  that  I'm  faced  with  some- 
thing evident." 

'  Jeath  was  evident  on  a  cata- 


clysmic scale  last  Dec.  26,  when  a 
tsunami  killed  approximately  220,000 
people  in  Southeast  Asia  and  left  thou- 
sands homeless.  On  Jan.  7  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  reported  that  the 
Catholic  bishop  of  Trincomalee- 
Batticaloa  in  Sri  Lanka,  the  Most  Rev. 
Joseph  Kingsley  Swampillai,  was  asked 
how  a  loving  God  could  have  allowed 
this  calamity.  He  replied:  "The  disas- 
ter has  shaken  my  faith."  A  few  days 
earlier,  Pope  John  Paul  II  had 
remarked  circumspectly  that  the  tsuna- 
mi had  indeed  posed  for  believers  "the 
most  difficult  and  painful  of  tests." 

For  Christians  the  celebration  of 
Easter  is  a  reminder  that  these  tests 
can  be  passed  and  that  faith  can  be 
shaken  without  being  toppled.  It  may 
be  argued  that  the  deepest  division 
within  the  human  family  is  between 
those  who  believe  that  death  means 
the  annihilation  of  personal  con- 
sciousness and  those  who  believe  it 
marks  the  continuation  of  life  in 
another  and  unimaginable  form. 

Nevertheless,  even  saints  have 
known  the  assault  of  darkness.  In  the 
summer  of  1897,  Therese  Martin 
(known  today  as  St.  Therese),  a  24- 
year-old  nun  in  the  Carmelite  con- 
vent of  Lisieux,  France,  was  dying  of 
consumption.  Her  physical  suffering 
was  intense  as  her  lungs  crumbled 
away,  but  her  "great  trial,"  she  said, 
was  the  way  her  mind  seemed  to  have 
forced  upon  it  "the  reasonings  of  the 
worst  materialists" — the  thought  that 
there  is  no  heaven,  no  life  after  death. 

But  despite  these  temptations, 
Therese  said,  she  was  at  peace  in  the 
depths  of  her  soul.  "Because  I  am  in 
great  peace,"  she  told  one  of  the 
nuns,  "I  am  happy." 

The  natural  shrinking  from  dying 
is  one  thing,  wrote  St.  Augustine,  and 
the  deepest  persuasion  of  faith  is 
another.  Christians  believe  that  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  by  his  death,  and  only  by 
his  death,  won  eternal  life  for  the 
human  family.  By  the  power  of  the 
Resurrection,  thinking  about  death  has 
been  transformed  from  thinking  about 
an  end  to  thinking  about  a  beginning. 

John  W.  Donohue,  S.J. 
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Editorial 


The  Weight 
of  Glory 

C.  s.  lewis  compared  the  risen  life  to  the 
lightness  of  an  early  summer  morning  when 
we  feel  one  with  sunlight  and  the  gentle  air. 
Of  such  a  morning  he  wrote  in  "The 
Weight  of  Glory,"  "We  do  not  want  merely 
to  see  beauty.. .we  want  to  be  united  with  the  beauty  we  see, 
to  pass  into  it,  to  receive  it  into  ourselves,  to  become  part 
of  it."  Such,  he  reasoned,  is  life  in  glory. 

It  was  therefore  fitting  that  it  was  on  Easter  Sunday, 
50  years  ago,  that  Pierre  Teilhard  de  Chardin,  S.J.,  a 
mystic  who  taught  Catholics  and  many  others  to  savor 
the  risen  life  like  a  brilliant  summer  morning,  passed 
into  glory.  In  his  death,  he  came  to  possess  the  God  to 
whom  he  had  prayed,  "Teach  me  to  treat  my  death  as  an 
act  of  communion." 

Well  known  as  a  paleontologist  and  as  the  author  of 
The  Phenomenon  of  Man,  a  book  that  reconciled 
Christianity  and  evolution,  Teilhard  was  also  a  spiritual 
master  who  taught  modern  men  and  women  to  find  God 
in  all  things.  By  his  so  doing,  we  came  to  appreciate  in  a 
richer  way  that  not  Good  Friday  but  Easter  is  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  paschal  mystery.  He  made  it  possible  for 
Catholics  to  disencumber  ourselves  of  the  burden  of 
Tridentine  spirituality,  weighted  down  widi  guilt  and  sin. 
"If  we  go  nearer  [the  cross],"  he  wrote,  "we  shall  recognize 
the  flaming  Seraph  of  Alvernus...[the]  incendium  mentis" 
the  fire  of  the  soul.  Teilhard  made  it  possible  to  breathe 
the  light-filled  air  of  glory,  Easter's  great  gift.  "Show  your- 
self to  us  as  the  Mighty,  the  Radiant,  the  Risen,"  he 
prayed.  "And  so  that  we  should  triumph  over  the  world 
with  you,  come  to  us  clothed  with  the  glory  of  the  world." 

Teilhard's  was  an  Easter  faith,  charged  with  the  pres- 
ence of  God.  "Without  earthquake,  or  thunderclap,"  he 
wrote  in  "Mass  on  the  World,"  "the  flame  has  lit  up  the 
whole  world  from  within.  All  things  individually  and  col- 
lectively are  penetrated  and  flooded  with  it,  from  the 
inmost  core  of  the  tiniest  atom  to  the  mighty  sweep  of  the 
most  universal  laws  of  being:  so  naturally  has  it  flooded 
every  element,  every  energy,  every  connecting-link  in  the 
unity  of  our  cosmos;  that  one  might  suppose  the  cosmos  to 
have  burst  spontaneously  into  flame."  Just  as  he  hoped, 
Teilhard  taught  us  "to  see." 


Teilhard's  Divine  Milieu  brought  the  spirituality  of 
Augustine  of  Hippo  and  Ignatius  Loyola  into  the  modern 
world.  He  melded  ancient  traditions  of  asceticism  with 
the  modern  appetite  for  creative  activity,  divine  longings 
with  natural  and  human  evolution,  mystical  union  with 
scientific  discovery.  Teilhard  taught  his  readers  to 
embrace  the  divine  presence  in  ordinary  things.  "As 
Jacob  said,  awakening  from  his  dream,"  he  wrote,  "the 
world,  this  palpable  world,  which  we  were  wont  to  treat 
with  boredom  and  disrespect  with  which  we  habitually 
regard  places  with  no  sacred  association  for  us,  is  in  truth 
a  holy  place,  and  we  did  not  know  it.  Venite,  adoremus. " 

To  gauge  Teilhard's  influence,  one  has  only  to  read  the 
introduction  to  the  Second  Vatican  Council's  "Pastoral 
Constitution  on  the  Church  in  the  Modern  World" 
{Gaudiiim  et  Spes)  for  its  Teilhardian  flavor.  Its 
Christological  passages  are  replete  with  his  favorite  cita- 
tions concerning  Christ  as  the  pattern  of  the  new  creation. 
They  sum  up  his  basic  message  about  the  sanctification  of 
human  life:  Christ,  they  declare,  "animates,  purifies,  and 
strengthens  those  noble  longings  too  by  which  the  human 
family  strives  to  make  its  life  more  human  and  to  render 
the  whole  earth  submissive  to  this  goal." 

The  text  reverberates  with  Teilhardian  optimism. 
"The  expectations  of  a  new  earth  must  not  weaken  but 
rather  stimulate  our  concern  for  cultivating  this  one.  For 
here  grows  the  body  of  a  new  human  family,  a  body 
which  even  now  is  able  to  give  some  kind  of  foreshadow- 
ing of  a  new  age."  And  it  echoes  his  eschatology:  "The 
Lord  is  the  goal  of  human  history,  the  focal  point  of  the 
longings  of  history  and  civilization,  the  center  of  the 
human  race....  Enlivened  and  united  in  his  Spirit,  we 
journey  toward  the  consummation  of  human  history,  one 
which  fully  accords  with  God's  love:  To  establish  all 
things  in  Christ,  both  those  things  in  the  heavens  and 
those  on  earth  (Eph.  1:10)." 

even  as  he  illuminated  die  holiness  of  human  activity, 
Teilhard,  unlike  many  others  who  were  eager  to  affirm  our 
human  worth,  did  not  succumb  to  the  temptation  to 
diminish  the  divinity  of  Jesus.  He  revealed  a  cosmic  Christ 
worthy  of  worship:  the  Word  who  presides  over  creation; 
the  whole  Christ,  both  head  and  body,  whose  suffering  is 
perfected  in  history;  the  pkroma,  the  fullness  of  being,  and 
the  Omega,  the  ultimate  destiny  of  humanity  and  all  cre- 
ation. He  proclaimed  a  world  suffused  with  Easter  glory. 
This  Easter  season  let  us  take  up  Teilhard's  call.  "Without 
leaving  the  world,"  let  us  "plunge  into  God,"  for  our  world 
is  indeed  a  divine  milieu. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


New  Lay  Group  Formed  to  Improve  Church  Management 


Geoffrey  T.  Boisi 


A  group  of  U.S. 
Catholic  bishops  and 
lay  church  and  busi- 
ness leaders  an- 
nounced on  March 
14  the  formation 
of  a  group  to  be 
called  the  National 
Leadership  Round- 
table  on  Church 
.Management. 

Its  goal  is  to  help  Catholic  dioceses  and 
parishes  improve  administrative  practices 
and  financial  and  human  resource  man- 
agement as  the  church  confronts  clergy 
shortages  and  the  challenges  of  training 
effective  lay  leaders. 

At  a  press  conference  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  the  group  also  issued  an  80-page 
Report  of  the  Church  in  America,  reporting 
the  proceedings  and  recommendations  of 
last  July's  national  leadership  round  table 
at  The  Wharton  School,  the  prestigious 
business  school  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

That  two-day  meeting  was  attended  by 
lay  and  clergy  leaders  of  diverse  perspec- 
tives, who  came  together  in  Philadelphia 
to  analyze  how  church  leadership  can 
respond  more  effectively  to  the  leadership 
problems  that  surfaced  during  the  crisis  of 
sexual  abuse  by  members  of  the  Catholic 
clergy  and,  more  broadly,  to  the  rapid 
changes  taking  place  in  the  Catholic 
church  in  the  United  States. 

Geoffrey  T.  Boisi,  a  businessman  from 
Long  Island,  N.Y.,  long  prominent  in 
the  worlds  of  business  and  Catholic  phi- 
lanthropy, introduced  the  report  and 
new  organization  to  journalists  in  a  90- 
minute  session  at  Washington's  National 
Press  Club. 


Among  the  initial  projects  of  the 
group  are: 

•  A  program,  with  six  DVD's  and  a 
workbook,  that  the  group  plans  to  dis- 
tribute to  all  Catholic  parishes  and  dioce- 
ses in  the  country  later  this  year  to  initiate 
a  national  dialogue  on  leadership  and 
church  management  at  the  parish  and 
diocesan  level. 

•  Creation  of  Catholic  advanced*  man- 
agement degree  and  certificate  programs 
at  key  educational  institutions  around  the 
country. 

The  report  concluded  with  27  priority 
recommendations — nine  each  at  the 
national,  diocesan  and  parish  level — and 
2 1  longer-term  recommendations.  Each 
set  of  recommendations  was  divided  into 
three  areas  of  management — governance 
or  administration,  finances  and  human 
resources  or  personnel. 

Many  of  the  recommendations  focused 
on  greater  use  of  Catholic  lay  expertise 
from  business  and  professional  fields  in 
consultative  or  advisory  capacities  to  pas- 
tors, bishops  and  other  church  leaders. 
Many  involved  implementing  more  widely 
programs  or  policies  already  in  place  in 
some  dioceses  but  not  in  all. 

Some  recommendations  invoked  man- 
agement practices  widely  accepted  as 
sound  in  the  business  world  but  not  com- 
mon in  many  parishes  and  dioceses,  like 
annual  personnel  reviews  and  comprehen- 
sive self-examinations  of  all  financial, 
administrative  and  persomiel  policies  and 
practices  every  five  years. 

The  report  proposed  the  Standards 
for  Excellence:  An  Ethics  and  Accounta- 
bility Code  for  the  Nonprofit  Sector  as  a 
basic  code  of  policies  and  practices  that 
every  U.S.  Catholic  diocese  and  parish 


should  live  up  to. 

Bishop  Dale  J.  Melczek  of  Gary,  Ind., 
one  of  the  press  conference  panelists,  said 
the  goals  of  the  new  round  table — finding 
better  ways  to  incorporate  lay  expertise  in 
the  management  of  church  finances  and 
human  resources,  promoting  dialogue  on 
those  issues  and  advancing  models  of  best 
practices  in  those  areas — are  "very  much 
needed  in  the  church." 

Also  on  the  panel  was  Bishop  J.  Kevin 
Boland  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  who  said  he  sup- 
ports the  collaboration  the  round  table 
proposes.  But  he  warned  against  viewing 
problems  in  the  church,  like  the  often- 
mentioned  priest  shortage,  too  negatively. 
He  noted  that  among  the  30  people  in  his 
diocesan  chancery,  "I'm  the  only  priest," 
and  he  called  the  involvement  of  the  laity 
a  sign  of  the  church's  vitality. 

Boisi  stressed  that  organizers  of  the 
round  table  should  recognize  that  the 
church  is  not  a  business,  but  that  this  does 
not  mean  that  many  successful  business 
practices  cannot  be  adapted  to  the 
church's  management  approach  to  help 
the  church  carry  out  its  mission. 

Boisi  said  the  new  church  management 
round  table  will  be  modeled  after  various 
business  round  tables,  with  more  than  200 
members  from  across  the  country  repre- 
senting a  wide  range  of  managerial  and 
professional  expertise  in  church  and  secu- 
lar fields  and  including  at  least  one  bishop 
from  each  region  of  the  country. 

The  round  table  has  established  a  Web 
site  (www.nlrcm.org),  at  which  are  avail- 
able the  text  of  the  report  on  the  Wharton 
meeting,  information  on  the  structure, 
background  and  mission  of  the  organiza- 
tion, and  news  about  the  round  table's  for- 
mation. 


Cincinnati  Panel  Splits  $3.2  Million  Among  117  Abuse  Victims 


An  independent  tribunal  announced  on 
March  9  that  it  has  divided  $3.2  million 
among  1 1 7  people  who  claimed  that  as 
children  they  were  sexually  abused  by 
priests  or  other  church  personnel  of 
the  Archdiocese  of  Cincinnati.  The 

day  Archbishop  Daniel  E. 
!)ilarczyk  of  Cincinnati  removed  three 
used  priests  from  ministry  and 


placed  them  on  administrative  leave. 
Although  the  purpose  of  the  tribunal 
was  not  to  establish  the  guilt  or  inno- 
cence of  the  accused,  the  archbishop 
said  the  panel's  decision  to  compensate 
their  accusers  was  sufficient  grounds 
for  the  archdiocese  to  investigate  those 
cases  anew.  All  other  priests  named 
were  dead  or  retired  or  had  already 


been  removed  from  ministry. 

Archbishop  Pilarczyk  had  set  up  a 
fund  to  settle  cases  out  of  court  in  2003 
after  entering  a  plea  of  no  contest  to 
charges  that  archdiocesan  officials  in  the 
past  had  failed  to  report  abuse  of 
minors  to  proper  civil  authorities. 

None  of  the  three  priests  has  admit- 
ted guilt.  Accusations  against  two  of  the 
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itify  them-  persons  who  trusted  them.  While  I  real- 
tie  "Father."  ize  that  no  amount  of  money  can  make 
I  the  pay-  up  for  the  harm  and  hurt  that  claimants 
nstitute  an  have  suffered,  I  hope  that  they  will  take 
of  the  arch-  the  action  of  the  fund  as  a  sign  of  our  sin- 
;  agents —  cere  sorrow  for  what  happened,  and  that 
iflicted  on  they  will  he  able  to  forgive  us." 


gees  Need  More  Help 


Lebanon,  there  is 
no  reason  to  be 
divided.  It's  not 
that  the  Lebanese 
are  divided,  but 
someone  has  divided  them,"  he  said  on 
March  15. 
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•  Some  50,000  Colombians  in  six  rural 
towns  rejected  the  Colombian  govern- 
ment's intentions  to  sign  a  free  trade 
agreement  with  the  United  States.  In  a 
referendum  organized  by  indigenous  and 
farmer  movements  in  the  southern 
department  of  Cauca,  residents  14  years 


Facing  hunger,  rape  and  death,  refugees 
and  displaced  people  in  Sudan's  Darfur 
region  and  throughout  Africa  must  be 
given  greater  assistance  by  the  interna- 
tional community,  a  Vatican  official 
said.  "The  precarious  and  tragic  condi- 
tion of  these  millions  of  persons  forcibly 
uprooted  from  their  villages  and  their 
lands  calls  for  concrete  and  prompt 
decisions,"  Msgr.  Fortunatus 
Nwachukwu  told  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  U.N.  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees. 

Monsignor  Nwachukwu,  a  staff  mem- 
ber at  the  Vatican's  observer  mission  to 
U.N.  agencies  in  Geneva,  spoke  to  the 
committee  on  March  10.  On  March  11, 
U.N.  Secretary  General  Kofi  Annan 
told  the  U.N.  Security  Council  that  the 
Sudanese  government  and  rebels  had 
not  made  any  serious  attempt  in  the  past 
month  to  resolve  the  Darfur  conflict. 


or  older  voted  against  the  free  trade  pact 
being  negotiated  between  the  United 
States  and  Colombia,  Peru  and  Ecuador. 
Just  693  people  voted  in  favor  of  the 
agreement,  according  to  the  Regional 
Indigenous  Council  of  Cauca. 
•  Keynoting  a  three-day  Catholic-Jewish 
theological  dialogue  at  The  Catholic 
University  of  America,  Washington,  D.C., 
on  March  14,  Cardinal  Walter  Kasper  said 
that  among  the  main  tasks  facing 
Catholic-Jewish  rela- 
tions in  coming  years 
are  deeper  historical 
studies,  dialogue  on 
fundamental  theology 
and  advancing  coop- 
eration in  charitable 
and  social  work. 
Cardinal  Kasper  is 
president  of  the 
Pontifical  Council  for 
Promoting  Christian 
Unit)'  and  of  the  council's  Commission  for 
Religious  Relations  With  the  Jews. 
From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 
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Signs 

New  Lay  Group  Formed  to  I 


Geoffrey  T.  Boisi 


A  group  of  U.S. 
(  latholic  bishops  and 
lay  church  and  busi- 
ness leaders  an- 
nounced on  March 
14  the  formation 
of  a  group  to  be 
called  the  National 
Leadership  Round- 
table  on  Church 
Management. 

Its  goal  is  to  help  Catholic  dioceses  and 
parishes  improve  administrative  practices 
and  financial  and  human  resource  man- 
agement as  the  church  confronts  clergy 
shortages  and  the  challenges  of  training 
effective  lay  leaders. 

At  a  press  conference  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  the  group  also  issued  an  80-page 
Repon  of  the  Church  in  America,  reporting 
the  proceedings  and  recommendations  of 
last  July's  national  leadership  round  table 
at  The  Wharton  School,  the  prestigious 
business  school  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

That  two-day  meeting  was  attended  by 
lay  and  clergy  leaders  of  diverse  perspec- 
tives, who  came  together  in  Philadelphia 
to  analyze  how  church  leadership  can 
respond  more  effectively  to  the  leadership 
problems  that  surfaced  during  the  crisis  of 
sexual  abuse  by  members  of  the  Catholic 
clergy  and,  more  broadly,  to  the  rapid 
changes  taking  place  in  the  Catholic 
church  in  the  United  States. 

Geoffrey  T.  Boisi,  a  businessman  from 
Long  Island,  N.Y.,  long  prominent  in 
the  worlds  of  business  and  Catholic  phi- 
lanthropy, introduced  the  report  and 
new  organization  to  journalists  in  a  90- 
minute  session  at  Washington's  National 
Press  Club. 
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Cincinnati  Panel  Splits  $3.2  Mi 


An  independent  tribunal  announced  on 
March  9  that  it  has  divided  $3.2  million 
among  1 1 7  people  who  claimed  that  as 
children  they  were  sexually  abused  by 
priests  or  other  church  personnel  of 
the  .Archdiocese  of  Cincinnati.  The 

day  Archbishop  Daniel  E. 
Pilarczyk  of  Cincinnati  removed  three 
used  priests  from  ministry  and 
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placed  them 

Although  the  r_.r„  

was  not  to  establish  the  guilt  or  inno- 
cence of  the  accused,  the  archbishop 
said  the  panel's  decision  to  compensate 
their  accusers  was  sufficient  grounds 
for  the  archdiocese  to  investigate  those 
cases  anew.  All  other  priests  named 
were  dead  or  retired  or  had  already 


 r  -  — ~"j "  — —  —~  ~r  " 

fund  to  settle  cases  out  of  court  in  2003 
after  entering  a  plea  of  no  contest  to 
charges  that  archdiocesan  officials  in  the 
past  had  failed  to  report  abuse  of 
minors  to  proper  civil  authorities. 

None  of  the  three  priests  has  admit- 
ted guilt.  Accusations  against  two  of  the 
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priests  had  been  investigated  earlier  by 
the  diocese,  which  concluded  the  claims 
were  unsubstantiated.  There  were  no 
complaints  against  the  third  priest  prior 
to  the  establishment  of  the  fund  to  com- 
pensate victims.  While  on  administrative 
leave,  the  priests  are  not  allowed  to 


engage  in  any  ministry,  identify  them- 
selves as  priests  or  use  the  tide  "Father." 

Archbishop  Pilarczyk  said  the  pay- 
ments through  the  fund  "constitute  an 
act  of  contrition  on  the  part  of  the  arch- 
diocese for  the  harm  that  its  agents — 
priests  or  lay  employees — inflicted  on 


persons  who  trusted  them.  While  I  real- 
ize that  no  amount  of  money  can  make 
up  for  the  harm  and  hurt  that  claimants 
have  suffered,  I  hope  that  they  will  take 
the  action  of  the  fund  as  a  sign  of  our  sin- 
cere sorrow  for  what  happened,  and  that 
they  will  be  able  to  forgive  us." 


Vatican  Says  Displaced  Africans,  Refugees  Need  More  Help 


Facing  hunger,  rape  and  death,  refugees 
and  displaced  people  in  Sudan's  Darfur 
region  and  throughout  Africa  must  be 
given  greater  assistance  by  the  interna- 
tional community,  a  Vatican  official 
said.  "The  precarious  and  tragic  condi- 
tion of  these  millions  of  persons  forcibly 
uprooted  from  their  villages  and  their 
lands  calls  for  concrete  and  prompt 
decisions,"  Msgr.  Fortunatus 
Nwachukwu  told  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  U.N.  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees. 

Monsignor  Nwachukwu,  a  staff  mem- 
ber at  the  Vatican's  observer  mission  to 
U.N.  agencies  in  Geneva,  spoke  to  the 
committee  on  March  10.  On  March  1 1, 
U.N.  Secretary  General  Kofi  Annan 
told  the  U.N.  Security  Council  that  the 
Sudanese  government  and  rebels  had 
not  made  any  serious  attempt  in  the  past 
month  to  resolve  the  Darfur  conflict. 


News  Briefs 

•  A  recent  Harris  Interactive  Poll  showed 
the  strongest  opposition  in  years  to  the 
Supreme  Court's  Roe  v.  Wade  decision, 
which  legalized  abortion.  According  to 
the  poll,  52  percent  of  Americans  support 
Roe  and  47  percent  do  not;  in  1998,  those 
figures  were  57  percent  and  41  percent, 
respectively. 

•  The  departure  of  Syrian  troops  from 
Lebanon  will  remove  the  major  reason  for 

division  among 
the  Lebanese  peo- 
ple, said  Cardinal 
Nasrallah  P.  Sfeir, 
the  Maronite 
Catholic  patriarch. 
"If  Syria  will  with- 
draw from 
Lebanon,  there  is 
no  reason  to  be 
divided.  It's  not 
that  the  Lebanese 
are  divided,  but 
someone  has  divided  them,"  he  said  on 
March  15. 


Nasrallah  P.  Sfeir 


•  Pope  John  Paul  II,  who  was  released 
from  the  Gemelli  Polyclinic  in  Rome  on 
March  13,  is  continuing  his  convalescence. 
On  March  16  he  did  not  hold  his  usual 
weekly  general  audience,  but  came  to  the 
window  of  his  Vatican  apartment  and 
blessed  the  crowd  in  St.  Peter's  Square. 

•  The  Diocese  of  Fresno,  which  was  list- 
ed as  noncompliant  with  the  Charter  for 
the  Protection  of  Children  and  Young 
People  (America,  3/7/03,  p.  5),  is  in  full 
compliance,  according  to  the  Gavin 
Group,  which  conducted  the  audit  of  U.S. 
dioceses.  "While  the  Diocese  of  Fresno 
documented  it  was  clearly  in  compliance 
as  of  December  3 1 ,  2004,  it  did  not  clear- 
ly document  that  fact  until  after 
December  31,  2004,"  reports  the  Gavin 
Group. 

•  Some  50,000  Colombians  in  six  rural 
towns  rejected  the  Colombian  govern- 
ment's intentions  to  sign  a  free  trade 
agreement  with  the  United  States.  In  a 
referendum  organized  by  indigenous  and 
fanner  movements  in  the  southern 
department  of  Cauca,  residents  14  years 


or  older  voted  against  the  free  trade  pact 
being  negotiated  between  the  United 
States  and  Colombia,  Peru  and  Ecuador. 
Just  693  people  voted  in  favor  of  the 
agreement,  according  to  die  Regional 
Indigenous  Council  of  Cauca. 
•  Keynoting  a  three-day  Catholic-Jewish 
theological  dialogue  at  The  Catholic 
University  of  America,  Washington,  D.C., 
on  March  14,  Cardinal  Walter  Kasper  said 
that  among  the  main  tasks  facing 
Catholic-Jewish  rela- 
tions in  coming  years 
are  deeper  historical 
studies,  dialogue  on 
fundamental  theology 
and  advancing  coop- 
eration in  charitable 
and  social  work. 
Cardinal  Kasper  is 
president  of  the 
Pontifical  Council  for 
Promoting  Christian 
Unity  and  of  the  council's  Commission  for 
Religious  Relations  With  the  Jews. 
From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 
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Ethics  Notebook 

I  Self-Hating  Humanity? 

HMpThe  New  Man,  the  man  who 
will  not  die,  the  artificial  man  5 

-C.  S.  Lewis,  That  Hideous  Strength  (1943) 


IN  THE  FANTASY  NOVEL  That 
Hideous  Strength,  a  young  social  sci- 
entist, hoping  to  break  into  the 
inner  circle  of  the  prestigious 
National  Institute  for  Coordinated 
Experiments  (acronym:  NICE)  discovers 
that  the  goal  of  the  institute  is  to  eliminate 
organic  life.  Filostrato,  a  physiologist  who 
hates  trees,  explains  to  the  young  man  why 
he  also  prefers  artificial  birds.  "Consider 
the  improvement.  No  feathers  dropped 
about,  no  nests,  no  eggs,  no  dirt." 

Filth  and  shame  come  from  organ- 
isms, Filostrasto  says.  And  now  that  we 
have  evolved  enough  to  separate  our 
minds  from  our  flesh,  we  can  create  artifi- 
cial bodies  to  inhabit  and  not  have  to  deal 
with  all  the  mess.  "What  are  the  things 
that  most  offend  the  dignity  of  man?  Birth 
and  breeding  and  death." 

Although  it  is  true  that  humans  can 
run  from  themselves  by  repressing  the 
spiritual  and  succumbing  to  the  flesh,  C.  S. 
Lewis  warns  us  of  the  opposite  tendency: 
running  from  ourselves  by  rejecting  our 
bodies,  especially  our  vulnerabilities  in 
conception  and  death. 

Our  animality  disgusts  us — its  bodily 
functions,  its  humble  beginnings,  its 
diminished  endings.  We  are  ambivalent 
about  our  need  to  nurse  and  the  urgency 
t( )  defecate.  We  long  to  control  and  deny 
our  animality;  at  its  worst  presentation, 
we  want  to  eliminate  it:  no  more  aging, 
no  more  dwindling  and  drooling,  no 
helpless  dependency.  These  are  the  most 
terrible  things  that  could  happen  to  us, 
arc  they  not?  To  be  diapered  and  cleaned 
by  another?  To  be  utterly  helpless  like  an 
infant,  like  someone  awaiting  death? 
What  a  shame. 

( )ur  contemporary  culture  makes  C. 


john  f.  kavanaugh.  s.J.,  is  a  professor  of 
hilosophy  at  St.  Louis  University  in  St. 

Louis,  Mo. 


S.  Lewis  look  more  prescient  than 
Nostradamus.  We  may  not  have  suc- 
ceeded in  dominating  nature,  but  we  are 
becoming  masters  at  wielding  control 
over  our  own  bodies,  especially  in  how 
we  breed  and  die.  We  are  in  the  process 
of  first  disengaging  ourselves  from  mem- 
bers of  our  species  who  are  at  the  mar- 
gins, especially  if  they  have  no  brain 
power.  Then  we  can  treat  their  bodies, 
now  depersonalized,  as  things  to  exploit. 
It  is  psychologically  easier  to  experiment 
on  "blobs  of  protoplasm"  and  "heart- 
beating  cadavers"  than  on  a  conceived  or 
profoundly  wounded  human  person. 
This  change  of  labels  will  help  us  orches- 
trate our  plans  for  "good"  births  and 
"good"  deaths,  for  eugenics  and 
euthanics. 

The  loaded  word  here,  of  course,  is 
"good."  It  often  suggests  perfection,  full 
flourishing  and  even  enhancement.  And 
certainly  our  impulse  to  heal  and  extend 
our  lives  falls  under  those  criteria.  Every 
act  of  self-improvement  or  improving 
our  children  does.  But  if  that  alone  is  our 
notion  of  goodness,  it  collapses  every 
good  thing  or  act  into  its  usefulness,  effi- 
ciency and  performance. 

I  agree  with  Thomas  Aquinas,  who 
held  that  the  good  of  all  goods,  without 
which  there  could  be  no  other  good,  is 
existence  itself,  ultimately  the  One  who  is 
Existence.  There  is  also  the  good  of  the 
entire  parade  of  species  and  kinds,  among 
which  are  humans,  living  organisms  that 
also  have  personal  endowments.  Being  a 
person  is  an  intrinsic  good.  It  is  not 
reducible  to  performance  or  utility.  Our 
primary  response  to  such  a  good  is  not  to 
use  it  but  to  respect  and  honor  it,  both  for 
its  existence  and  for  the  kind  of  being  it  is. 

In  this  context,  enhancement  and 
prolongation  of  the  human  life  span  are 
good  only  if  they  respect  and  honor  the 
good  of  being  a  human  person.  They 


are  bad  if  they  require  us  to  reject  and 
despise  what  we  are. 

Therapeutic  cloning  of  beings  that  are 
human,  but  destined  for  early  termination, 
is  allowed  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Belgium  and  Holland  are  close  to  legaliz- 
ing euthanasia  for  unpromising  infants.  In 
the  United  States,  the  Academy  Award- 
winning  film  "Million-Dollar  Baby" 
evoked  a  sea  of  sympathy  for  a  young 
woman  who  wants  to  be  killed  because  she 
is  a  quadraplegic.  Physician-assisted  sui- 
cide will  be  the  subject  of  the  next  political 
battle  in  California.  Embryonic  stem  cells 
can  be  created  for  the  purposes  of  enhanc- 
ing our  conceptions  and  births.  Pre- 
implantation  genetic  diagnosis  allows  us  to 
terminate  embryos  that  have  been 
declared  undesirable,  whether  for  genetic 
or  sex-selection  reasons. 

The  speculation  of  some  ethicians 
who  argue  that  fetuses  and  humans  in  a 
vegetative  state  are  not  persons  because 
they  have  no  brain  performance  is  fed  by 
our  culture's  distaste  for  our  essential 
human  vulnerability. 

We  cannot  change  the  human 
genome  without  changing  every  last  one 
of  us.  There  will  always  be  "the  imperfect 
ones,"  unless  they  can  be  eliminated.  But 
we  may,  indeed,  be  able  to  create  hybrids, 
preferably  with  more  efficient  brains  than 
ours.  We  may  further  weed  out  our 
imperfect  brothers  and  sisters  and  prune 
away  our  imperfections.  With  assisted 
reproduction  for  some  and  discouraged 
reproduction  for  others,  we  may  well  ful- 
fill the  dreams  of  Francis  Galton,  cousin 
of  Charles  Darwin,  who  coined  the  word 
eugenics  for  our  controlled  future,  but  it 
will  be  a  nightmare  for  humanity. 

These  are  particularly  poignant 
reflections  for  Christians,  especially  at  die 
time  of  Holy  Week  and  Easter.  We  are 
created  by  a  God  who  did  not  shun  our 
flesh  but  embraced  it,  even  its  wounds  and 
dying.  He  covered  himself  in  the  shame 
from  which  we  flee.  This  was  a  redemp- 
tion— but  not  to  make  us  invulnerable 
before  life  and  impervious  to  mortality.  It 
was  to  glorify  our  wounds  by  the  power  of 
love  and  transform  our  death  with  the 
force  of  faith  that  God  still  wills,  as  ever,  to 
enter  our  human  nature.  The  sad  question 
is  this:  Will  human  nature  even  be  around 
to  say  the  welcomes?  John  F.  Kavanaugh 
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The  spirituality  of  Teilhard  de  Chardin 


A  Holy  Man  and 
Lover  of  the  World 

-  BY  THOMAS  M.  KING  - 

PIERRE  teilhard  DE  chardin,  S.J.,  died  50  years  ago  in  New  York  City.  At 
the  time,  he  was  widely  recognized  in  U.S.  scientific  circles  for  his  work 
on  the  geology  of  Asia  and  his  studies  of  Peking  Man.  Otherwise,  he  was 
virtually  unknown.  He  had  written  abundantly  in  philosophy  and  theolo- 
gy, but  church  officials  had  prevented  publication,  although  some  of  his 
essays  were  widely  circulated  during  his  lifetime  in  manuscript  form.  After  his  death, 
friends  in  Paris  did  what  he  had  not  been  permitted  to  do;  they  published  13  volumes 


thomas  M.  king,  s.J.,  teaches  theology  at  Georgetown  University,  Washington,  D.C. 
His  most  recent  book  is  Teilhard's  Mass  (Paulist,  2005). 
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of  his  religious  writings.  By  the  time  the  Second  Vatican 
began,  less  than  a  decade  later  in  1962,  Teilhard 
had  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  saint  for  the  times.  But  his 
sanctity  w  as  unusual;  it  showed  itself  chiefly  in  a  dedication 
to  the  world  and  secular  work. 

During  World  War  I,  Teilhard 
was  a  stretcher-bearer  in  the 
French  Army  and  much  respected 
by  his  fellow7  soldiers  for  his  indif- 
ference to  danger.  After  the  war,  he 
returned  to  the  University  of  Paris 
to  complete  his  doctoral  studies  in 
geology.  He  approached  science  as 
a  "religious  devotee"  and  spoke  of 
a  "sacred  duty7  of  research.  We 
must  test  every  barrier,  try  every 
path,  plumb  every  abyss."  To 
Teilhard,  research  was  a  form  of 
adoration,  involving  its  own  asceti- 
cism. His  work  took  him  through 
blistering  heat  and  icy  blizzards, 
snakes  and  scorpions,  bad  food  and 
no  food,  political  instability  and 
exile.  Through  it  all,  Teilhard 

came  to  be  known  as  "die  smiling  scientist."  A  young  Chinese 
geologist  found  it  "a  moving  experience  to  see  how  much  the 
man  could  bear." 

teilhard  was  striving  for  sanctity  by  working  in  science, 
and  this  effort  would  require  a  new  understanding  of  what 
it  means  to  be  holy.  The  traditional  understanding  of  sanc- 
tity7 regarded  secular  work  as  a  "spiritual  encumbrance"  and 
viewed  "the  world  around  us  as  vanity  and  ashes."  To  come 
to  the  things  of  God  required  rejection  of  the  things  of 
earth.  So  says  the  First  Letter  of  John:  "Do  not  love  the 
w  orld  or  the  things  of  the  world"  (2:15).  Likewise,  St.  John 
of  the  Cross:  "Desire  to  enter  into  complete  detachment, 
emptiness,  and  poverty  with  respect  to  everything  that  is  in 
the  world."  Worldly  knowledge  and  secular  concerns  were 
thought  to  lead  to  pride.  "Study  to  withdraw  the  love  of  thy 
soul  from  things  that  be  visible,  and  turn  it  to  things  that  be 
invisible,"  wrote  Thomas  a  Kempis. 

As  the  20th  century  advanced,  seminaries  still  recom- 
mended such  texts,  but  most  Christians  no  longer  found  in 
them  the  expression  of  a  human  ideal.  Nonetheless,  when 
Teilhard's  Divine  Milieu  was  finally  published  in  1958,  the 
dedication  came  as  a  shock:  "For  those  who  love  the 
world." 

In  1916,  in  the  lulls  between  battles,  Teilhard  wrote  the 
irst  of  the  essays  that  would  make  him  famous,  "Cosmic 
Life."  In  it  he  described  a  communion  with  earth  as  a  way 
of  attaining  communion  with  God.  His  theology  centered 


The  Smiling  Scientist 

Muslim  troops  from  Algeria  spoke  of  Teilhard 
as  sidi,  a  term  of  religious  respect.  A  fellow  soldier 
observed: 

The  North  African  sharpshooters  of  his  regi- 
ment thought  he  was  protected  by  his  bara- 
ka  [Arabic  for  "supernatural  beating"]-  The 
curtain  of  machine  gun  fire  and  the  hail  of 
bombardments  both  seemed  to  pass  him 
by....  I  once  asked.  "What  do  you  do  to  keep 
this  sense  of  calm  during  the  battle?  It  looks 
as  if  you  do  not  see  the  danger  and  that  fear 
does  not  touch  you."  He  answered,  with  that 
serious  but  friendly  smile  that  gave  such  a 
human  warmth  to  his  words,  "If  I  am  killed,  I 
shall  just  change  my  state,  that's  all." 

— Michael  Conte,  Pierre  Teilhard 
de  Chardin  (1968) 


on  the  Pauline  idea  of  the  "body  of  Christ."  Christians  were 
called  on  by  Paul  to  see  themselves  not  as  separate  individ- 
uals but  as  one  body.  Furthermore,  St.  Paul's  writing  sug- 
gested to  Teilhard  that  the  "body  of  Christ"  might  include 

the  material  world,  for  Christ  was 
progressively  uniting  all  things  to 
become  the  one  in  whom  "all 
things  hold  together"  (Col  1:17). 
Such  a  unity  could  be  achieved 
only  by  building  a  secular  infra- 
structure. Through  work  in  sci- 
ence, technology,  government, 
education  and  the  unity  of  peo- 
ples, Christians  were  called  to 
develop  the  world  so  that  it  might 
be  a  suitable  body  for  Christ,  who 
would  be  its  soul.  Evolution  was  a 
building  process,  and  Christians 
should  commit  themselves  to 
continue  it.  "Collaboration  in  the 
development  of  the  cosmos,"  he 
wrote,  "holds  an  essential  and 
prime  position  among  the  duties 
of  the  Christian."  Teilhard  sug- 
gested that  there  ought  to  be  a  religious  community  in 
which  people  would  vow  themselves  to  further  the  work  of 
the  world,  a  work  that  would  have  its  own  asceticism  in  its 
denial  of  "egotism"  and  would  call  for  a  "supreme  renunci- 
ation." 

It  was  a  new  way  of  thinking.  Christians  could  love  the 
world — for  Christ  was  found  there.  Suffering  was  no  longer 
a  penalty  for  sin,  but  the  price  each  of  us  must  pay  to  bring 
the  universe  to  its  completion  in  Christ.  Several  weeks  after 
completing  "Cosmic  Life,"  Teilhard  added  a  postscript 
acknowledging  that  he  had  introduced  "a  completely  new7 
orientation  into  Christian  ascetical  teaching."  Pierre  Leroy, 
Teilhard's  closest  Jesuit  friend  in  his  final  years,  tells  an 
anecdote  that  shows  how  lay  Catholics  were  particularly 
taken  by  his  words.  When  a  successful  businessman  asked 
for  clarification,  Teilhard  responded: 

Since  everything  in  the  world  follows  the  road  to 
unification,  the  spiritual  success  of  the  universe  is 
bound  up  with  the  correct  functioning  of  every  zone 
of  that  universe,  and  particularly  with  the  release  of 
every  possible  energy  in  it.  Because  your  enter- 
prise... is  going  well,  a  little  more  health  is  being 
spread  in  the  human  mass,  and  in  consequence  a  lit- 
tle more  liberty  to  act,  to  think,  and  to  love. 

as  world  war  I  dragged  on,  Teilhard  developed  his  ideas  in 
additional  essays.  But  when  he  sent  several  to  his  religious 
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superiors,  some  of  them  were  disturbed.  They  feared  that 
in  his  emphasis  on  God's  presence  in  the  world,  he  was 
verging  on  pantheism.  He  even  seemed  to  accept  the  term. 
To  defend  himself,  Teilhard  again  appealed  to  St.  Paul,  who 
spoke  of  Christ  as  head  over  all  things  and  Christ's  body  as 
"the  fullness  of  him  who  fills  all  in  all"  (Eph  1:23). 

WTien  Teilhard  returned  to  civilian  life,  he  sought  con- 
firmation of  his  "new  orientation"  by  sending  essays  to 
Maurice  Blondel,  a  noted  philosopher  and  prominent 
Catholic  scholar  of  the  time.  In  an  accompanying  letter 
Teilhard  argued  that  a  spirituality  of  renunciation  was  not 
viable  for  humanity  as  a  whole.  Most  people  must  work 
long  hours  in  the  secular  world,  he  pointed  out,  and  these 
hours  should  not  be  apart  from  a  com- 
munion with  Christ.  In  his  response, 
Blondel  expressed  his  own  concern  that 
some  of  Teilhard's  passages  verged  on 
pantheism.  But  he  also  found  something 
very  right  in  Teilhard's  message.  Blondel 
had  come  to  a  similar  spiritual  under- 
standing himself  but  hesitated  to  voice  it 
publicly.  He  was  "held  back,  troubled  for 
long  periods  by  all  the  testimonies  and 
authorities  who  advised  against  it,"  for 
Catholic  scholars  generally  regarded 
worldly  concerns  as  "vanity,  affliction  of 
the  spirit,  perversion  of  the  heart." 
Reading  Teilhard,  Blondel  was  encour- 
aged: "How  much  confidence  and  reas- 
surance it  has  given  me!" 

In  his  exchanges  with  Blondel, 
Teilhard  developed  a  second  phase  in  his 
spirituality.  First,  one  must  love  the 
world.  Then,  when  the  time  comes,  one 
must  renounce  it.  With  a  spirituality  of 
growth  and  self-development,  "one  is 
only  half-way  along  the  road  that  leads  to 
the  Mount  of  Transfiguration."  One  also 
needs  a  spirituality  of  diminishment,  sur- 
render and  death.  Teilhard  speaks  of  our 
"annihilation"  (a  term  he  picked  up  from 
St.  John  of  the  Cross) — the  time  in  every 
life  when  the  current  of  events  goes 
against  us,  and  we  find  ourselves  beaten 
by  the  forces  of  this  world.  We  face  our 
limitations,  failures,  suffering  and  death. 
For  Teilhard,  these  too  could  bring  God 
to  us  and  us  to  God.  "If  we  believe,"  he 
wrote,  "the  power  with  which  we  clash  so 
agonizingly  ceases  to  be  a  blind  or  evil 
energy.  Hostile  matter  vanishes.  And  in 
its  place,  we  find  the  divine  Master." 


Still,  before  annihilation,  humans  must  first  develop 
themselves  and  in  so  doing  develop  the  world.  "The  uni- 
versal striving  of  this  world  can  be  regarded  as  the  prepara- 
tion for  a  sacrifice  that  will  be  offered."  Like  climbing  a  lad- 
der, we  must  first  hold  onto  the  step  and  then  let  it  go. 
Human  love  is  our  initiation  to  love  and  a  preparation  of 
the  heart  for  divine  love. 

Teilhard,  therefore,  did  not  disagree  with  the  spirituali- 
ty of  renunciation,  but  felt  that  it  was  not  the  right  place  to 
begin.  Success  is  not  the  whole  story,  nor  is  failure.  But 
Jesus  is  found  in  pain  and  loss  only  after  we  have  tried  our 
best  to  find  him  in  a  work  that  is  good. 

In  1923,  while  excavating  in  canyons  close  to  the  Great 


How  Jesus  Died: 
the  final  18  hours 


The  first  ever  full'length  video  feature 
presenting  the  comprehensive  medical,  forensic  and 
historical  details  of  the  Passion  of  Jesus  Christ. 


A  professionally-produced  feature-length 
video,  HOW  JESUS  DIED:  THE  FINAL  18  HOURS  is  a 
comprehensive  presentation  of  every  detail  of 
Jesus'  final  hours,  from  His  enny  into  Jeru- 
salem tor  the  Last  Supper,  through  His 
prayertul  agony  in  the  Garden  of  Gethse- 
mane,  I  lis  trials  he  tore  the  Sanhedrin  and 
Pilate,  the  scourging,  the  crowning  with 
thorns,  the  brutal  ascent  to  Golgotha  bearing 
the  weight  of  the  cross,  the  nailing  of  His 
hands  and  feet,  and  those  final  three  hours  of 
torment,  ending  in  His  death. 
The  commentary  of  tour  world-renowned 
experts  in  their  fields  will  give  you  the  most 
thorough  understanding  it  is  possible  to  acquire 
of  the  reality  of  Jesus'  passion  from  the  perspec- 
tives of  a  medical  examiner,  a  physician  expert 
•  >n  p  mi,  i  lust'  'i  i  in  and  it i  arc  haei  >1<  igist. 
Nothing  will  ever  bring  you  closer  to  an  understanding  of  what  Jesus 
endured  than  watching  HOW  JESUS  DIED:  THE  FINAL  18  HOURS. 


TO  ORDER  CALL: 

1-800-303-9595 
VHS  English  or  VHS  Spanish  $19.95 
NEW  DVD  English  &  Spanish  together  $24.95 
(plus  $4.95  shipping  &  handling) 

GUARANTEE 

Complete  Satisfaction  or  Your  Money  Back 


Your  purchase  of  HOW  JESUS  DIED:  THE  FINAL  18  HOURS  comes  with  this  uncondi 
satisfied  with  the  video  in  any  way,  for  any  reason,  you  may  return  it  in  good  a 
refund  at  any  time  within  90  days  ot  your  purchase.  Enclose  a  copy  ot  your  o 
refund  for  die  full  amount  you  paid. 

 John  Dauer,  Pioducer/Director,  Trinity  Pictures 
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Wall  of  China,  Teilhard  wrote  what  is  probably  his  most 
popi;  ly,  "The  Mass  on  the  World."  Standing  on  the 
oil  of  China,  he  told  of  making  the  entire  earth  his 
altar.  At  die  offertory  of  this  Mass,  he  offers  all  the  labors 
and  sufferings  of  the  world.  The  bread  includes  all  that 
springs  up,  grows,  flowers  and  ripens;  the  wine  all  that  cor- 
rodes, withers  and  is  cut  down.  In  the  consecration,  Christ 
speaks  through  the  priest  to  claim  the  world's  growth  as  his 
body  and  its  anguish  and  death  as  his  blood.  Christ  is  every- 
where, and  the  world  is  consecrated  as  his  flesh. 

Following  the  wonder  of  the  consecration,  the  priest 
proceeds  to  Communion.  Reaching  for  the  "fiery  bread,"  he 
makes  a  commitment  to  moving  beyond  himself  and  being 
drawn  into  labors,  dangers  and  a  constant  renewal  of  ideas. 
Through  all  of  these  he  will  grow  and  in  the  process  find 
God:  "The  man  who  is  filled  with  an  impassioned  love  for 
Jesus  hidden  in  the  forces  which  bring  increase  to  the  earth, 
him  the  earth  will  lift  up,  like  a  mother. .and  enable  him  to 
contemplate  the  face  of  God." 

But  ultimately  the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  of  this  world. 
The  God  immanent  to  the  world  is  also  radically  transcen- 
dent. Hence  one  cannot  enter  into  God  simply  by  working 
for  an  earthly  cause,  no  matter  how  great.  For  a  final  union, 
one  must  pass  through  agonizing  diminution  and  death,  for 
which  no  tangible  compensation  is  given.  "That  is  why, 
pouring  into  my  chalice  the  bitterness  of  all  separation,  of  all 
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Fifty  years  after  his  death,  the  profound  philosophy 
of  French  Jesuit  and  paleontologist  Pierre  Teilhard 
de  Chardin  still  influences  contemporary  debate  on 
the  relationship  between  religion  and  science.  Can 
humanity  find  harmony  between  science  and  religion? 
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limitations,  of  all  sterile  fallings  away,  you  then  hold  it  out  to 
me,  'Drink  ye  all  of  this. '"Jesus  is  hidden  in  these  forces,  and 
those  who  love  him  there  eventually  "will  awaken  in  the 
bosom  of  God."  Teilhard  quotes  an  unnamed  Jesuit  of  the 
16th  century:  "You,  Lord,  lock  me  up  in  the  deepest  depth 
of  your  heart;  and  then  hold  me  there,  burn  me,  purify  me, 
set  me  on  fire,  sublimate  me,  till  I  become  totally  what  you 
would  have  me  be  through  my  utter  annihilation." 

in  the  half-century  that  has  passed  since  Teilhard's  death, 
the  church  has  experienced  many  changes.  Most  are  associ- 
ated with  the  Second  Vatican  Council,  where  many  see 
Teilhard's  influence  at  work.  The  council's  "Pastoral 
Constitution  on  the  Church  in  the  Modern  World"  (1963) 
reaches  out  to  the  secular  world  by  stressing  the  value  of  the 
secular  and  the  wonders  of  technology.  It  sees  scientists 
working  "with  a  humble  and  steady  mind,"  being  led  by  the 
hand  of  God  and  Christ  as  Omega,  "the  goal  of  human  his- 
tory." Individuals  and  nations  are  called  upon  to  join 
together  to  become  "artisans  of  a  new  humanity."  Human 
development  is  a  common  responsibility — a  thought 
Teilhard  had  expressed  in  his  first  essay.  Bishop  Otto 
Spiilbeck  of  Meissen,  Germany,  reported  that  Teilhard's 
name  was  mentioned  four  times  as  the  bishops  in  the  coun- 
cil's main  assembly  hall  were  working  on  the  text  of  the 
conciliar  document. 

Many  modern  theologians  and  spiritual  writers  con- 
sider themselves  indebted  to  Teilhard  as  well.  Jon 
Sobrino,  S.J.,  has  credited  Teilhard  with  influencing  his 
work  on  liberation  theology.  Christians  concerned  with 
the  environment,  like  Thomas  Berry,  Al  Fritsch,  S.J. ,  John 
Grim  and  Mary  Evelyn  Tucker,  have  also  looked  to 
Teilhard  for  inspiration.  Michael  Comdessus,  director  of 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  for  14  years,  said  he 
thought  of  Teilhard  in  his  work  every  day.  Even  spiritual- 
ities with  little  connection  to  Christianity  have  drawn 
from  him.  When  Marilyn  Ferguson,  author  of  The 
Aquarian  Conspiracy,  asked  185  New  Age  leaders  who  had 
the  greatest  influence  on  their  thinking,  Teilhard  was 
mentioned  more  than  anyone  else. 

all  of  these  are  among  "those  who  love  the  world."  Teilhard 
would  have  been  encouraged.  He  tells  of  praying  his  "Mass  on 
die  World"  many  times.  It  reminded  him  that  there  are  two 
forms  of  Communion:  in  our  growth  we  communicate  with 
Christ's  body,  and  in  diininishment  and  death  we  communi- 
cate with  his  blood.  Looking  ahead  to  his  own  death,  Teilhard 
noted  that  all  the  faithful  want  to  receive  Communion  as  they 
die.  He  asked  for  something  more:  "Teach  me  to  treat  my 
deadi  as  an  act  of  Communion."  On  April  10,  1955 — Easter 
Sunday — Teilhard  suffered  a  fatal  heart  attack,  and  his 
Communion  was  complete.  ES 
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Catholics 
and  Jews: 
Healing  the 
Wounds 


BY  AUDREY  DOETZEL 


ATHOLIC  CHRISTIANITY'S  UNDERSTANDING  of 

and  relationship  with  Judaism  and  the  Jewish 


c 

m  people  was  radically  transformed  by  the  the 

Second  Vatican  Council's  declaration,  "The 
Relation  of  the  Church  to  Non-Christian  Religions."  On 
Oct.  28,  1965,  Nostra  Aetate  formally  declared  that  the 
church  cannot  "forget  that  she  draws  sustenance  from  the 
root  of  that  well-cultivated  olive  tree  onto  which  have 
been  grafted  the  wild  shoots,  the  Gentiles."  The  declara- 
tion repudiated  the  ancient  teaching  of  contempt  and 
affirmed  Gods  continuing  fidelity  to  the  covenant  with 
the  Jewish  people.  It  decried  "hatred,  persecutions,  dis- 
plays of  anti-Semitism,  directed  against  Jews  at  any  time 
and  by  anyone"  and  called  the  church  to  "foster  that 
mutual  understanding  and  respect  which  is  the  fruit, 
above  all,  of  biblical  and  theological  studies  as  well  as  of 
fraternal  dialogues." 

Our  observance  of  the  40th  anniversary  of  Nostra 
Aetate  in  2005  takes  us  back  to  the  tragic  failure  of  human- 
ity and  Christianity  during  the  Nazi  era,  which  culminat- 
ed in  what  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  Holocaust,  or 
Shoah.  Not  every  Nazi  victim  was  Jewish,  but  every  Jew 
was  a  Nazi  target.  Two-thirds  of  Europe's  Jews  were 
killed.  Variously  described  as  "the  tremendum,"  "the  cruci- 
fixion of  the  Jews,"  and  "the  rupture  of  Christianity,"  this 
tragic  event  shattered  the  soul  of  Christianity. 

The  Christian  "teaching  of  contempt"  toward  the  Jews 
and  Judaism  had  so  effectively  prepared  the  soil  of  Christian 

AUDREY  DOETZEL,  N.D.S.,  a  member  of  the  Sisters  of  Our  Lady 
of  Sion  and  former  director  of  Christian-Jewish  Relations  and 
Encounter,  works  at  the  Center  for  Christian-Jewish  Learning  at 
Boston  College. 


Europe  that  the  Nazi  killing  machine  could  degrade  the 
Jews  to  subhuman  or  nonhuman  status  and  systematically 
eliminate  them.  Christian  leaders  in  Germany  and  else- 
where failed  to  present  a  unified,  principled  protest  against 
this  racially  motivated  "final  solution."  As  the  gravity  of  the 
devastation  sank  in,  the  question  gradually  emerged  in  the 
stunned  silence  of  the  aftermath:  Can  and  should 
Christianity  survive? 
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it  took  the  ovens  of  Auschwitz  to  open  the  eyes  of 
Christianity  to  the  danger  of  its  supersessionist  theological 
self-definition  over  against  Judaism.  Supersessionism,  the 
belief  that  the  church,  as  the  New  Israel,  displaced  the  Jews 
as  God's  covenanted  people,  had  defined  Judaism  as  super- 
fluous. It  was  an  easy,  short  step  to  the  Nazis'  program  of 
racially  based  physical  extermination. 


unfamiliar  with  the  church's  cautions  regarding  the  portray- 
al of  the  passion  and  death  of  Christ,  raising  the  danger  of 
again  bringing  to  the  surface  in  the  Christian  imagination 
the  image  of  the  Jew  as  Christ-killer.  Equally  clear  was  the 
courageous  witness  of  Catholic  scholars  whose  voices  of 
concern  about  the  film  indicated  that  they  are  taking  seri- 
ously the  purification  of  our  theological  self-understanding. 

I Regrettably,  in  what  felt  like  a  betray- 
j  i  ...  al  of  Nostra  Aetates  prophetic  call,  the 

n  tnese  days,  wnen  patriotism  is  voices  of  U.S.  church  leaders  were 

dangerously  morphing  into  nationalism,  Z^C^l^Z^Z 
we  must  voice  the  lessons  of  the  Thme  g"idelines-  ?CTel°ped  since 

the  promulgation  or  Nostra  Aetate,  to 

HoiOCaUSt  111  the  publiC  forUm.  help  Catholic  Christians  grasp  the 

^  problematic  nature  of  this  film.  The 

courage  of  kenosis  calls  for  the  use  of 

Transformed  by  their  first-hand  experience  of  "the 
tremendum"  such  individuals  as  Gertrude  Luckner  and  the 
Freiburg  circle,  Angelo  Roncalli  (later  Pope  John  XXIII), 
Augustin  Bea,  S.J.,  Paul  Demann,  Johannes  Willebrands, 
Charles  Boyer  and  John  Oesterreicher  acknowledged  this 
failure  of  Christianity  and  began  addressing  its  theological 
underpinning.  Their  influence  at  Vatican  II  enabled  the 
church  to  begin  a  repentant  search  into  its  "mystery," 
remembering  with  a  new  reverence  and  respect  "the  bond 
that  spiritually  ties  the  people  of  the  New  Covenant  to 
Abraham's  stock."  With  a  similar  passion,  nurtured  by  his 
war-time  experience  as  a  young  man  in  Poland,  Karol 
Wojtyla,  as  Pope  John  Paul  II,  helped  deepen  this  conver- 
sion of  Catholic  Christianity  with  his  repeated  insistence  on 
God's  unrevoked  covenant  with  the  Jewish  people  and  his 
humble  jubilee  year  prayers  for  forgiveness  in  the  name  of 
the  church  at  St.  Peter's  in  Rome  and  at  the  Western  Wall 
in  Jerusalem. 

Incarnation:  Courage  for  Kenosis 

At  the  start  of  this  new  millennium,  Pope  John  Paul  called 
the  church  to  a  "purification  of  memory."  This  referred  to 
a  self-emptying,  not  unlike  the  kenosis,  the  self-emptying  of 
the  one  who  "humbled  himself  by  "being  born  in  human 
likeness."  Both  entail  a  radical  letting  go  of  real  or  apparent 
greatness  and  power,  and  both  are  marked  by  humility,  sim- 
plicity and  compassion. 

At  Vatican  II,  the  church's  post-Holocaust  response  was 
already  a  beginning  of  this  purification.  As  the  church  strug- 
gled to  acknowledge  the  error  of  its  ways  in  relation  to  Jews 
and  Judaism,  Catholics  entered  a  kenosis.  With  courage  and 
integrity,  we  began  the  journey  of  purifying  Christianity's 
logical  self-definition. 

The  controversy  last  year  over  Mel  Gibson's  film  "The 
of  the  Christ"  revealed  that  many  Catholics  are  still 


the  prophetic  voice,  even  when  it  may  be  discomforting  and 
unpopular. 

An  Examination  of  Conscience 

The  Catholic  Christian  stance  within  today's  religiously 
pluralistic  society  must  also  be  questioned,  especially  with 
regard  to  the  definition  of  salvation.  An  attitude  of  kenosis 
recognizes  the  dangers  of  triumphalist,  absolutist  claims.  In 
response  to  Peter's  query  about  another  disciple,  "Lord, 
what  about  him?"  Jesus  answered,  "What  is  that  to  you? 
[You]  follow  me!"  Likewise,  when  James  and  John  ask  to  sit 
at  Jesus'  right  and  left  hand  in  his  glory,  they  are  informed 
that  they  do  not  know  what  they  are  asking.  "To  sit  at  my 
right  hand  or  my  left  is  not  mine  to  grant."  Not  even  Jesus 
has  the  audacity  to  pronounce  on  who  will  sit  where  in  eter- 
nity. In  the  purification  of  our  understanding  of  Jesus  as 
redeemer,  we  still  have  significant  depths  to  probe  and 
much  to  learn  about  what  God's  unrevoked  covenant  with 
the  Jewish  people  means,  and  what  this  may  imply  about 
God's  covenant  relationship  with  all  of  creation. 

In  today's  world,  held  captive  by  war  and  violence,  at  a 
time  when  patriotism  is  dangerously  morphing  into  nation- 
alism, we  might  also  voice  the  lessons  of  the  Holocaust  in 
the  public  forum.  The  lack  of  concern  about  the  thousands 
of  civilian  and  military  casualties  in  Afghanistan,  Iraq  and 
elsewhere,  which  we  do  not  even  count  or  report  unless 
they  are  our  own,  uncomfortably  reminds  us  of  the  Nazi 
degradation  of  Jews.  While  the  diminution  of  their  status  as 
human  beings  is  more  subtle,  it  involves  a  similar  denial  of 
their  place  in  our  universe  of  moral  obligations.  As  a  church 
we  have  done  well  in  affirming  and  promoting  the  impor- 
tance of  Holocaust  education.  But  we  are  very  timid  and 
faint-hearted  in  applying  to  concrete  situations  "in  our 
time"  the  lessons  drawn  from  this  failure  of  humanity  and 
Christianity. 
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Reconciliation  and  Partnership 

For  several  decades  Catholic  and 
Jewish  leaders  and  scholars  have 
engaged  in  a  sincere  dialogue  striving 
for  understanding  and  reconciliation. 
This  effort  has  weathered  numerous 
obstacles  that  seriously  threatened  to 
undermine  open  and  trusting  reciproc- 
ity. In  recent  years  they  have  begun  to 
join  hands  to  address  joint  moral  con- 
cerns. Today,  we  grapple  together  with 
post-Holocaust  questions  of  theodicy, 
the  meaning  of  salvation  and  the  vindi- 
cation of  Gods  goodness  in  light  of  the 
experience  of  evil.  We  also  discover  a 
new  understanding  that  recognizes  the 
need  for  human  beings  to  take  up, 
humbly  and  with  a  profound  sense  of 
dependence,  their  awesome  role  as  co- 
creators  with  God. 

If,  after  centuries  of  alienation  and 
intense  animosity,  these  two  sibling 
faiths,  Judaism  and  Christianity,  can 
sincerely  join  in  a  reconciled  partner- 
ship— as  co-creators  with  God  striving 
to  incarnate  "peace  on  earth  among 
people  of  good  will" — they  together 
will  truly  be  "a  light  unto  the  nations" 
(Is  5 1:4)  in  a  veiy  dark  time.  ES 


Enlightenment  Shapes  Rationality 

Modem  rationality  has  been  shaped  b\  "first  enlightenment"  insights — Descartes' 
spint/matter  schism,  Bacon's  license  to  exploit  nature.  Newton's  merely  mechanistic  assess- 
ment of  nature  and  Darwin's  soulless  evolution.  Religion's  and  science's  cultured  hostility 
yet  poisons  rationality  and  morality. 

Postmodern  rationality,  infonned  in  the  relativity  of  quantnm-eleclnc  science  and 
the  essential  continuity  of  evolving  energy/matter,  seeks  to  correct  modernity's  misrepre- 
sentations and  the  religion/science  schism.  Each  person  carries  in  genetic  memory  experi- 
enced wisdom,  which  is  a  well  of  enlightenment  accessible  in  shapmg  personal  rationality. 

Collective  aspirations  for  self-expression  are  healthy  ground  in  which  religious  / 
civil  hannony  can  flourish,  whereas,  imperial  theology  and  domnhon  politics  (patriarchy) 
radically  frustrate  self-expression  and  social  harmony. 

The  SECOND  ENLIGHTENMENT  TRILOGY,  by  Sylvester  Steffen.  a  recon- 
ciliation of  science  and  religion,  empowers  the  personal  engagement  of  genetically  based 
imprints  of  reason,  faith  and  purpose  in  the  symbiotic  implementation  of  religious  /  civil 
hannony. 

The  Trilogy  Books  are:  PRIMARY  SCRIPTURE,  Cosmic  Religion's  First  Lessons: 
QUANTUM  RELIGION,  the  Good  News  of  Rising  Consciousness:  and  RELIGION  & 
CIVILITY,  The  Primacy  of  Conscience. 

You  may  purchase  the  books  online  at  www.authorhouse.com.  or  by  phone: 
1-888-280-7715  AUTHORHOUSE.  1663  Liberty  Drive.  Bloomingtoii  IN  47403 
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'he  Myth  of  Reform: 
Tougher  Is  Better 


BY  CECILIO  MORALES 

HOURS  AFTER  THE  109TH  CONGRESS  convened 
in  early  January,  Republican  majority  leaders 
delivered  this  startling  notice:  they  intend  to 
transform  public  aid  to  the  poor  into  a  compul- 
sory work  program  that  offers  little  opportunity  for  recipi- 
ents to  lift  themselves  from  poverty. 

This  transformation  was  the  centerpiece  of  the  blueprint 
President  Bush  first  unveiled  on  Feb.  26,  2002.  Recipients  of 
Temporary  Assistance  for  Needy  Families  (TANF),  the 
president  said,  should  be 
compelled  to  work  40 
hours  a  week.  He  did  not 
point  out  that  the  propos- 
al would  eliminate  the 
program's  educational  and 
support  features,  which 
have  enabled  at  least  some 
poor  women  with  children 
to  embark  on  self-sustain- 
ing careers  instead  of 
working  at  dead-end  jobs 
that  hold  them  in  poverty. 

For  three  years,  only 
the  qualms  of  moderate 
Senate  Republicans  and 
their  Democratic  col- 
leagues managed  to  delay 
reauthorization  of  the 
program  in  the  form  Bush 
proposed.  These  doubters  proposed  instead  to  bolster 
efforts  that  would  enable  TANF  recipients  to  earn  employ- 
er-recognized educational  credentials,  address  drug  abuse 
and  alcoholism  problems,  protect  themselves  from  domes- 
tic abuse  and  provide  care  for  their  children  as  they  embark 
on  employment. 

This  difference  of  opinion  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  dispute 

CECILIO  MORALES  has  covered  federal  policy  as  a  journalist  in 
Washington,  D.C..  since  1984.  He  is  currently  editor  in  chief 
publisher  of  two  periodicals,  Employment  and  Training 
irter,  and  Welfare  to  Work. 


President  George  W.  Bush,  speaking  in  the  gymnasium  of  St.  Luke's  Catholic  Church 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Feb.  26,  outlines  welfare  proposals. 


surrounding  reauthorization  of  TANF,  and  indeed  of  all  wel- 
fare reform  dating  back  to  policy  compromises  in  the  late 
1980's.  At  that  time,  conservatives  agreed  to  drop  from  their 
agenda  the  elimination  of  most  forms  of  public  aid,  if  liberals 
would  agree  to  some  form  of  required  work. 

President  Reagan  called  it  workfare.  He  tended  to  view 
the  poor  as  indolent  individuals  with  criminal  leanings,  as  was 
indicated  famously  in  his  untrue  story  of  the  Chicago  "wel- 
fare queen"  who  supposedly  defrauded  the  public  aid  system 

using  80  aliases.  Reagan 
argued  that  the  poor 
should  be  compelled  to 
earn  their  assistance 
money.  To  critics  the  idea 
was  like  a  step  backward  to 
the  Victorian  workhouses, 
in  which  indigents,  includ- 
ing children,  were  com- 
pelled to  work  and  beaten 
at  the  slightest  pretext. 
Reagan's  critics,  however, 
viewed  the  elimination  of 
poverty,  not  of  aid,  as  the 
proper  goal. 

Compromise  brought 
about  efforts  designed  to 
lead  aid  recipients  to  career 
objectives  and,  ultimately, 
unsubsidized  employment. 
Officials  at  Employment  and  Training  Choices  program  in 
Massachusetts  in  the  mid-1980's  displayed  an  almost  mis- 
sionary zeal  to  transform  lives  socioeconomically,  when  they 
begged  me  not  to  call  their  venture  workfare  in  my  reporting. 
I  coined  the  phrase  "welfare-to-work  program,"  which  later 
became  die  generally  accepted  term. 

The  concept  inspired  the  1988  experimental  Job 
Opportunities  and  Basic  Skills  program,  as  well  as  its  20- 
hour  rule,  which  required  that  for  20  hours  every  week, 
recipients  would  have  to  engage  in  work  or  related  activi- 
ties, which  included  training,  unless  their  children  were 
under  6.  This  requirement  was  included  in  the  Personal 
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Responsibility  and  Work  Opportunity  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1996,  which  is  still  the  current  welfare  law.  In  order  to 
receive  aid,  which  is  limited  to  a  lifetime  maximum  of  five 
years,  recipients  would  have  to  earn  it  by  performing  a 
required  activity,  preferably  work. 

Yet  for  someone  without  a  work  history  or  suitable  back- 
ground, this  is  easier  said  than  done.  Every  study  available 
points  to  recipients'  deficiencies  in 
education  and  a  wide  range  of  beha- 
vorial  problems  that  constitute  bar- 
riers to  employment.  Moreover,  the 
transition  to  work  usually  requires 
undergirding  services  known  as 
work  supports,  which  range  from 
obtaining  appropriate  work  clothes 
and  transportation  to  having  a  sub- 
sidized child  and  health  care.  Even 
after  getting  a  job,  most  TANF  mothers  need  help  when  a 
child  gets  sick  or  the  car  breaks  down.  When  such  events 
occur,  these  women  risk  losing  their  foothold  on  the  first 
rung  of  career  ladders,  since  most  supervisors  of  entry-level 
jobs  do  not  tolerate  unexpected  absences. 

The  Clinton  administration  interpreted  the  welfare 
reform  act's  requirements  as  an  invitation  to  innovate,  and 
a  broad  range  of  novel  solutions  ensued.  In  Maine,  for 
instance,  the  Parents  as  Scholars  program  has  allowed 
TANF  recipients  to  live  on  campus  with  their  children 
while  earning  nursing  or  technology-related  degrees.  In 
addition,  children  learn  the  value  of  education  and  work  as 
they  watch  their  mothers  prepare  to  succeed.  A  thrift  shop 
in  Maryland  turned  into  a  retail  work  training  center,  but 
it  also  became  the  place  where  TANF  women  acquired 
their  first  workplace  outfits.  Goodwill  Industries  of 
Southern  California  began  the  Welfare-to-Work  Job 
Readiness  Program,  offering  comprehensive  transition 
services  to  TANF  recipients.  The  key  to  this  program  was 
its  job  coaches,  who  followed  clients  through  training  and 
for  90  days  after  they  found  their  first  jobs. 

Still,  these  and  many  similar  efforts  have  failed  to  fill 
yawning  gaps.  According  to  a  federal  estimate,  for  example, 
14.7  million  children  in  low-income  families  are  eligible  to 
receive  subsidies  for  child  care,  but  only  1.5  million  actually 
receive  them.  Similarly,  up  to  64.9  percent  of  women  receiv- 
ing some  kind  of  public  benefit  reported  being  abused  in  var- 
ious ways,  both  at  work  and  elsev/here.  Fifty-six  percent  of 
employed  women  reported  partners  harassing  them  at  work 
by  phone  or  in  person;  2 1  percent  said  their  partners  "fre- 
quendy"  harassed  them  at  work.  Under  the  family  violence 
amendment  to  the  1996  welfare  law,  states  can  refer  victims 
of  domestic  violence  to  paid  counseling  and  supportive  pro- 
grams and  grant  them  waivers  of  such  requirements  as  time 
limits,  residency,  child  support  enforcement  cooperation 


TPough  work  rules  for 
less  skilled  recipients 
amount  to  denial 
of  public  aid. 


rules  and  family  cap  provisions.  Nineteen  states  have  adopt- 
ed many  of  these  policies.  Still,  many  states  did  not  even  men- 
tion domestic  violence  in  their  program  plans  in  the  first  five 
years  of  reform. 

Now  the  Bush  administration  is  ready  to  double  the  orig- 
inal work  rule,  slash  training  and  ignore  continued  shortfalls 
in  child  care  and  social  action  grants.  State  policies  have 

already  erased  the  exemption  for 
women  with  young  children.  They 
are  compelled  to  take  any  job — fre- 
quendy  low-pay  work  with  no  bene- 
fits and  are  then  on  their  own. 

We  now  know — through  nume- 
rous studies  funded  by  universities, 
foundations  and  even  the  federal 
government — what  was  not  clear 
even  two  years  ago:  although  former 
recipients  are  working  more  than  ever  before,  their  poverty 
has  not  significandy  diminished,  and  their  deprivation  has  in 
many  instances  increased.  "One-third  to  one-half  of  welfare 
leavers  report  serious  economic  struggles  in  finding  food," 
according  to  Pamela  Loprest,  an  Urban  Institute  economist 
who  specializes  in  this  field.  "Almost  40  percent  report  prob- 
lems in  paying  rent,  and  while  welfare  leavers  have  jobs  sim- 
ilar to  those  of  low-income  mothers,  leavers  are  less  likely  to 
have  employer-based  health  insurance."  In  a  study  of  those 
who  left  welfare  vWthin  the  first  five  years  of  reform,  Loprest 
found  that  roughly  33  percent  had  to  cut  the  size  of  their 
meals  or  skip  meals  altogether.  Thirty-nine  percent  reported 
being  unable  to  pay  rent,  mortgage  or  utility  bills.  Now,  sev- 
eral years  later  amid  a  weak  economy,  Loprest  has  concluded 
from  newer  research  that  the  employment  of  welfare  leavers 
is  declining,  and  that  more  of  them  are  returning  to  TANF 
or  simply  abandoning  public  aid  as  a  resource.  "The  early 
employment  success  of  welfare  reform  is  moderating,"  she 
concludes. 

In  the  boom  times  of  the  1990's  it  was  relatively  easy  for 
policy  makers  to  claim  success.  Today,  even  skilled  workers 
take  cuts  in  pay  or  benefits  to  hold  on  to  employment.  In  this 
economic  climate,  critics  say,  tough  work  rules  for  typically 
less  skilled  TANF  recipients  are  tantamount  to  denial  of  pub- 
lic aid.  Criticism,  however,  is  not  deterring  work-rule  advo- 
cates. An  aide  to  Senate  Finance  Committee  Chairman 
Charles  Grassley  (Republican  of  Iowa)  warned  that  if  work 
rules  are  chopped  from  the  reauthorization  package, 
Republican  supporters  will  tack  them  onto  spending  legisla- 
tion backed  by  legions  of  lobbyists.  Shortly  after  the  election, 
Grassley  himself  signaled  his  worry  that  a  drift  in  policy  has 
led  state  officials  to  think  of  TANF  as  a  funding  pot  for  social 
initiatives,  rather  than  the  work  program  he  believes  it  should 
be.  His  gavel  is  expected  to  control  the  course  of  welfare 
reform  reauthorization  over  the  next  two  years.  S 
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Faith  in  Focus 


Easter:  A  Child's-Eye  View 

We  were  too  young  to  understand  the  notion  of  dying,  being  buried  and 
coming  out  three  days  later  We  did  know,  though,  that  something 
wonderful  had  happened,  by  lorraine  v.  murray 


IN  THE  BLACK-AND-WHITE  photo, 
my  sister  and  I  stand  side  by  side, 
looking  tanned  from  the  Miami  sun. 
We  are  decked  out  in  crisp  Easter 
finery,  complete  with  straw  hats. 

We  are  bursting  with  pride,  because  in 
our  hands  we  are  cradling  something  that 
for  us  represented  the  essence  of  Easter 
joy:  two  very  fuzzy,  tiny  baby  ducks,  which 
we  had  named  Dippy  and  Dopey. 

Our  parents  allowed  us  baby  ducks  on 
only  one  Easter,  and  we  gently  looped  rib- 
bons around  their  necks  and  proudly  took 
them  on  jaunts  around  the  block.  We  lov- 
ingly cuddled  the  babies  while  watching 
television,  holding  them  in  our  laps  on 
towels.  (If  you  have  ever  had  a  duck,  you 
know  they  cannot  be  trusted  to  be  discrete 
with  their,  uh,  droppings.) 

Some  people  say  ducks,  along  with 
rabbits,  chicks  and  eggs,  are  beside  the 
point  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
deeper  meaning  of  Easter,  but  I  disagree. 

Of  course,  we  knew  that  Easter,  as  a 
religious  celebration,  was  about  Jesus  ris- 
ing from  the  dead;  but  for  children,  holi- 
day fun  is  rarely  an  either/or  experience,  as 
in:  "Either  believe  the  holiday  is  about 
Jesus,  or  believe  it  is  about  rabbits,  ducks 
and  eggs."  For  children,  Easter  is  about  all 
these  things. 

My  sister  and  I  were  too  young  to 
understand  fully  the  notion  of  Jesus  dying 
on  the  cross,  being  buried  in  a  tomb  and 
coming  out  three  days  later.  We  did 
believe,  however,  that  something  wonder- 
ful had  happened,  and  we  could  detect 
signs  of  this  amazing  event  mirrored  in 
nature. 


lorraine  v.  Murray,  of  Decatur,  Ga.,  is  the 
author  most  recently  of  How  Shall  We 
Celebrate?  Embracing  Jesus  in  Every 
Season  (Resurrection  Press). 


Even  though  we  lived  in  Miami, 
which  is  a  one-size-fits-all  place  when  it 
comes  to  seasons,  we  noticed  little  revela- 
tions of  spring:  the  appearance  of  newborn 
lizards  on  the  patio  and  some  fancy  blos- 
soms sprouting  on  the  palm  trees.  And, 
like  children  everywhere,  we  knew  that 
this  day  called  Easter  was  celebrated  by 
special  customs  handed  down  to  us  from 
our  parents  and  their  parents  before  them. 

One  joyous  ritual,  of  course,  was  the 
coloring  of  eggs,  which  we  dipped  ever  so 
carefully  into  the  dyes,  and  then  ooh-ed 
and  aah-ed  when  we  saw  that  something 
as  simple  as  an  egg  could  be  transformed 


into  something  downright  gorgeous. 

Many  years  later,  as  a  serious  adult 
who  does  research,  I  discovered  that  in 
Christian  tradition,  the  egg  can  represent 
the  tomb,  out  of  which  the  risen  Christ 
emerged.  But  my  sister  and  I  did  not  dis- 
cuss symbols.  Instead,  we  debated  the  best 
way  to  create  polka  dots  and  stripes. 

Flowers  were  also  part  of  our  family's 
Easter  tradition.  Each  year,  like  clock- 
work, my  dad  went  out  on  Holy  Saturday 
and  returned  with  a  huge  pot  filled  with 
fragrant  Easter  lilies  for  my  mom.  No  one 
discussed  the  deeper  meaning  of  the  lilies, 
but  on  some  heartfelt  level,  perhaps  we 
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had  an  inkling  that  their  whiteness 
bespoke  purity  and  their  emergence  from 
the  still  earth  hinted  at  rehirth.  But  most 
of  all,  when  we  saw  our  mom's  face,  we 
knew  the  lilies  were  about  joy. 

By  the  time  Easter  Sunday  rolled 
around,  my  sister  and  I  were  giddy  with 
anticipation.  Soon  our  Lenten  abstinence 
from  sweets  would  be  over,  and  soon  we 
would  welcome  the  tradition  that  was 
nearest  and  dearest  to  our  hearts — which 
was,  of  course,  the  arrival  of  the  Easter 
Bunny,  bearing  luscious  sweets  to  put  in 
our  baskets. 

In  later  years,  I  discovered  that  the 
tradition  of  Easter  baskets  dated  back  to 
the  days  when  people  would  carry  their 
first  crops  to  church  for  a  blessing.  But 
my  sister  and  I  didn't  know  a  shred  of  the 
history;  all  we  knew  was  that  Sunday 
morning  we  had  to  engage  in  a  mad  dash 
to  find  our  baskets,  and  then  lovingly 
unearth  the  jewel-like  jelly  beans  and 
other  goodies  from  the  artificial  grass. 

There  followed,  of  course,  an  equally 
mad  dash  to  get  dressed,  get  in  the  car  and 
arrive  at  church  on  time.  There  the  fami- 
ly sat  in  the  crowded  pews,  with  the 
alleluias  ringing  forth  like  shock  waves 
and  the  incense  mingling  with  the  ladies' 
perfume. 

How  hard  it  was  for  the  kids  to  con- 
centrate. For  one  thing,  our  crinolines 
were  somewhat  scratchy,  and  the  hats  a 
bit  too  tight.  Also,  the  thought  of  the 
Easter  candy — not  to  mention  our  real 
live  baby  ducks  waiting  at  home — was 
almost  too  much  to  bear. 

We  had  fasted  before  Communion,  of 
course,  but  as  soon  as  we  got  home,  my 
sister  and  I  were  allowed  to  tear  into  the 
succulent  wonders  waiting  in  our  baskets. 
What  joy!  To  this  day,  I  find  it  impossible 
to  eat  the  ear  off  a  chocolate  rabbit  with- 
out breaking  into  a  huge  smile. 

After  polishing  off  a  few  rabbits,  we 
joined  our  parents  for  our  traditional  Easter 
breakfast,  which  consisted  of  Neapolitan 
spinach  and  ricotta  pies  baked  by  our  mom 
the  day  before.  Somehow  she  had  also 
found  time  to  make  manicotti,  carefully 
preparing  and  filling  stacks  of  crepes  by 
hand  and  then  baking  them  with  a  luscious 
sauce  for  Sunday's  dinner. 

The  photos  show  the  crowd  that  gath- 
ered for  this  feast:  my  parents,  my  sister, 
me,  Aunt  Madeline  and  Uncle  August, 
plus  family  friends  Anna  and  Joe,  Nicky 


and  Armand,  and  their  son,  Tommy.  How 
did  all  these  people  fit  around  the  table? 
How  did  my  mom  ever  prepare  enough  to 
feed  such  a  crowd?  To  this  day,  these 
questions  remain  unanswered,  but  she 
made  it  all  look  effordess. 

Eventually,  the  meal  was  over,  and  the 
company  went  home.  Then  one  day,  the 
Easter  lily  began  to  look  a  little  worn 
around  the  edges  and  was  planted  in  the 
yard.  And  the  ducks,  my  parents  assured 
us,  would  be  sent  to  a  farm  where  they 
would  never,  ever,  under  any  circum- 
stances, be  consumed  as  someone's 
Sunday  dinner. 

As  I  grew  up,  I  struggled  to  grasp  the 
meaning  of  Christ's  resurrection.  I  knew 
it  was  a  story  about  impossible  and  won- 


drous things  happening,  a  story  about 
weeping  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  and 
rejoicing  at  the  empty  tomb. 

Still,  at  the  heart  of  the  Easter  story 
remains  an  eternal  secret  to  be 
unlocked.  And  perhaps  children  under- 
stand the  wonder  of  Easter  better  than 
adults. 

They  grasp  the  secret  of  chocolates 
and  fuzzy  ducks  and  the  expression  on  a 
mother's  face  when  her  beloved  gives 
her  flowers,  the  secret  of  hidden  baskets 
and  crowded  pews,  and  aunts  and  uncles 
squeezed  around  a  table  for  a  feast. 

At  heart,  Easter  is  about  a  promise 
that  was  kept,  a  love  that  never  dies — and 
a  joyous  alleluia  that  echoes  in  our  souls 
forever. 
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An  Elegaic 
Portrait 

The  Pontiff  in  Winter 

Triumph  and  Conflict  in  the  Reign 
of  John  Paul  II 

By  John  Cornwell 

Doubleday.  )36p$24.9) 
ISBN  0385514840 

Since  the  flurry  of  biographies  of  Pope 
John  Paul  II  appeared  in  the  1990's,  an 
uneasy  deathwatch  has  set  in  among 
Vaticanologists,  who  have  been  predicting 
his  imminent  death  since  1994.  The  84- 
year-old  pontiff  has  not  only  refused  to  fol- 
low their  scenarios;  he  has  actually  buried 
many  of  his  touted  successors,  and  has  kept 
authors  of  obituaries  scrambling  to  keep 
them  up  to  date.  Even  as  I  write,  John  Paul 
has  just  survived  another  crisis,  involving, 
this  time,  a  tracheotomy. 

By  writing  of  John  Paul  in  the  winter 
of  his  life,  John  Cornwell  attempts  to  fill 
the  resultant  void.  He  focuses  on  the  peri- 
od from  the  beginning  of  the  21st  century 
to  the  present,  describing  its  pluses  and 
minuses  and  finishing  with  a  critical  assess- 
ment of  his  pontificate,  as  complete  and 
definitive  as  possible,  short  of  the  pope's 
departure  from  this  world. 

Like  other  authors,  Cornwell  distin- 
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guishes  two  major  aspects  of  the  current 
pontificate:  John  Paul  as  world  figure  and 
as  head  of  a  church.  He  prefers,  however,  a 
selective  approach  in  this  volume,  a  por- 
trait rather  than  a  biography,  choosing 
those  connections  in  John  Paul  IPs  lite  that 
bring  out  his  character  but  also,  and  espe- 
cially, the  contradictions  in  it. 

Picking  up  where  the  latest  biography 
(George  Weigel's  Witness  to  Hope)  ends, 
Cornwell  looks  to  the  first  years  of  this 
decade,  "a  period  that  includes  the  Jubilee 
Year,  the  papal  visits  to  Jerusalem  and  for- 
mer Soviet  republics,  the  9/11  attacks  in 
America,  the  War  on  Terror,  the  Iraq  war, 
his  relations  with  America,  the  continuing 
struggles  within  the  Catholic  Church  over 
authority  and  regard  for  other  religions, 
and  the  sexual  abuse  crisis  in  the  priest- 
hood that  has  rocked  the  Church  to  its 
foundations." 

Cornwell's  portrait  of  John  Paul 
begins  with  a  litany  of  reasons  why  "his 
ardent  supporters  among  the  faithful  seem 
justified  in  hailing  him  Karol  the  Great." 
John  Paul  is  a  man  of  rare  depth  of  soul,  a 
tireless  evangelizer  who  has  traveled  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth  to  spread  the  Gospel,  a 
priest  and  prophet  who  has  exposed  the 
sterility  of  Soviet  totalitarianism  and 
preached  freedom,  while  presenting  an 
original  understanding  of  Christian 
humanism  and  seeing  marital  sex  as  an  icon 
of  the  Trinity.  He  has  promoted  Christian 


unity  by  working  with  Eastern  Orthodoxy 
and  the  churches  and  communions  sepa- 
rated from  Rome  by  the  Reformation. 
Despite  illness  and  old  age,  he  has  worked 
to  maintain  the  unity  of  the  Catholic  faith. 
In  short,  he  seems  ready  for  canonization. 

Switching  to  the  "but  on  the  other 
hand,"  Cornwell  turns  to  contradictions  in 
John  Paul's  papacy:  "But  there  is  a  parallel 
rather  than  an  alternative  Catholic  version, 
rarely  expressed  in  public  in  deference  to  a 
taboo  that  forbids  criticism  of  living  and 
even  dead  popes.  A  widespread  constituen- 
cy of  Catholics,  men  and  women,  clergy 
and  bishops  throughout  the  world,  is  con- 
vinced that  John  Paul  has  drawn  so  tightly 
on  the  reins  of  universal  authority  that  he 
has  undermined  the  discretion,  the  author- 
ity, the  integrity,  and  die  strength  of  the 
local  diocesan  Church.  They  believe  that 
while  appearing  triumphant  in  the  world  at 
large,  he  is  leaving  his  Church  in  a  state  of 
weakness  and  conflict." 

There  is  no  taboo  restraining 
Cornwell  as  he  spells  out  this  parallel 
Catholic  version,  as  he  sees  it  and  embraces 
it.  At  the  center  is  his  portrayal  of  Pope 
John  Paul  II  as  absolutist  and  authoritari- 
an, a  man  of  "epic  self-centeredness,"  a 
one-man  show,  the  one  pastor  of  both  the 
universal  and  the  local  church.  "Under 
John  Paul  the  Catholic  Church  has 
become  the  voice  of  one  man  in  a  white 
robe  pronouncing  from  the  Roman  pinna- 
cle, rather  than  a  conversation. ..between 
the  Church  universal  and  the  Church 
local....  Exploiting  modern  broadcast  com- 
munications to  their  fullest  extent,  his 
omnipresence  and  monopoly  of  the  lime- 
light have  reduced  within  his  Church  all 
other  authority,  all  other  holiness  (unless 
dead),  all  other  comparisons,  voices, 
images,  talents,  and  virtues.  The  legislator, 
the  single  dispenser  of  blessings,  benefi- 
cence, and  wisdom — there  has  been  no 
hidden  corner  of  the  Church  where  he  was 
not  present,  heard,  read,  and  where  he  was 
not  absolute." 

The  Reviewers 

Vincent  T.  O'Keefe,  S.J.,  a  veteran  com- 
mentator on  the  church  and  the  papacy, 
spent  20  years  in  Rome.  He  is  at  work  on  a 
book  about  the  legacy  of  Pedro  Arrupe,  S.J. 

George  M.  Anderson,  S.J.,  is  an  associ- 
ate editor  of  America. 
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In  jarring  contrast  to  the  adulatory 
"John  Paul  the  Great"  of  other  authors, 
Cornwell  portrays  him  as  "Superman," 
because  "he  has  run  the  papacy  as  if  he 
were  a  Superman.  But  a  Superman  lias  no 
place  in  a  Church  of  communities  that 
require  to  be  fully  themselves  in  the  small- 
est groups;  that  flourish  and  gather 
strength  from  their  own  local  resources  as 
well  as  from  the  Roman  center.  Another 
Superman  on  the  throne  of  St.  Peter  can 
only  continue  the  tragic  process  of  abdica- 
tion of  responsibility,  maturity,  and  local 
discretion  that  we  have  witnessed  in  the 
Catholic  Church  this  past  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. 

As  his  basis  for  this  assessment, 
Cornwell  treats  the  life  of  John  Paul  from 
1920  to  1999  in  Part  One  of  his  book,  and 
then  from  the  millennium  in  2000  to  2004 
in  the  second  part.  Against  this  back- 
ground the  author  develops  "John  Paul's 
Grand  Design,"  before  concluding  with  an 
epilogue:  "The  Legacy  of  John  Paul  II." 
His  method  is  historical,  and  although  he 
treats  both  the  triumph  and  the  conflict  in 
the  reign  of  John  Paul  II,  his  epilogue 
shows  clearly  that  conflict  wins  out  over 
triumph:  "But  what  will  be  his  [John 
Paul's]  lasting  legacy  for  the  Catholic 
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Church?...  Throughout  the  worldwide 
Church  one  finds  everywhere  vibrant 
Catholic  communities:  people  working, 
and  dying,  for  the  faith;  selfless  ministers, 
sisters,  and  laity  working  for  the  sick  and 
the  poor;  members  of  die  faithful  making 
the  world  a  better  place.  The  spirit  of 
Vatican  II  is  at  work  and  cannot  be 
quenched." 

After  this  brief  summary  of  the  "tri- 
umph," Cornwell  turns  to  the  "conflict"  in 
John  Paul  El's  reign  and  shows  that  for  him 
this  is  the  more  telling  dimension.  "But 
there  are  countless  millions  of  Catholics 
who  have  fallen  away  because  they  have 
become  demoralized  and  excluded  under 
John  Paul  II.  His  major  and  abiding  lega- 
cy, I  believe,  is  to  be  seen  and  felt  in  vari- 
ous forms  of  oppression  and  exclusion, 
trust  in  papal  absolutism,  and  antagonistic 
divisions.  Never  have  Catholics  been  so 
divided;  never  has  there  been  so  much  con- 
tempt and  aggression  between  Catholics. 
Never  has  the  local  Church  suffered  so 
much  at  the  hands  of  the  Vatican  and  papal 
center...." 

Cornwell's  assessment  of  John  Paul  II, 
Karol  the  Great,  gives  way  to  Karol  the 
Autocrat.  The  author's  language  becomes 
harsh,  exaggerated  and  sometimes  flam- 
boyant. Thus  he  writes  of  "countless  mil- 
lions''' of  Catholics  driven  away;  never  hav  e 
Catholics  been  so  divided;  never  has  there 
been  so  much  contempt  and  so  on. 

But  Cornwell's  serious  approach  can 
be  seen  in  his  chapter  on  "The  Sexual 
Abuse  Scandal,"  which  provides  a  good 
analysis  of  this  dreadful  problem,  its  seri- 
ousness, and  raises  the  question  of  the 
pope's  responsibility  for  the  scandal. 
"Inevitably,"  Cornwell  writes,  "the  history 
of  this  period  will  note  that  the  crisis  erupt- 
ed during  John  Paul's  watch,  a  period  in 
which  he  presided  over  an  increase  in 
Rome's  authority  and  a  decrease  in  dioce- 
san authority.  He  should  not  escape  cen- 
sure for  his  failure  to  see  the  early  signs  of 
the  crisis  and  to  act  appropriately.  This 
past  quarter  century,  the  period  of  his  pon- 
tificate, will  be  remembered  above  all  for 
the  priesdy  sexual  abuse  scandal  and  its  far- 
reaching  consequences." 

Many  will  disagree  with  Cornell's  pre- 
diction and  his  attribution  of  responsibility 
to  the  pope.  It  would  be  foolish  to  think 
that  we  are  limited  to  choosing  either 
Karol  the  Great  or  Karol  the  Autocrat. 
There  are  many  other  biographies  of  John 


Paul  II  that  furnish  different  interpreta- 
tions of  the  triumph  and  conflict  in  his 
papacy,  and  we  are  still  too  close  in  time  to 
the  events  that  extend  over  26  years  back  to 
his  election  in  1978.  No  biography  can 
claim  to  be  the  authoritative  one.  Many 
parts  of  Cornwell's  portrait  are  open  to 
discussion  and  correction;  other  parts  may 
help  in  arriving  at  a  fair  and  thorough 
understanding  of  John  Paul's  papacy. 

Cornwell  finishes  his  work  with  a  per- 
tinent quotation  from  Cardinal  Newman. 
Unfortunately,  and  this  is  a  real  flaw 
throughout  his  book,  he  gives  no  indica- 
tion of  the  source  for  the  quote:  "John 
Henry  Newman,  the  nineteenth-cenniry 
Anglican  convert,  theologian,  and  cardinal, 
gave  warning  of  the  dangers  of  an  auto- 
cratic, long-lived  papacy.  'It  is  anomaly,' 
he  wrote,  'and  bears  no  good  fruit;  he 
becomes  a  god,  has  no  one  to  contradict 
him,  does  not  know  facts,  and  does  cruel 
things  without  meaning  it.'  We  can  only 
hope  that  his  successor  will  be  first  and 
foremost  a  bishop  among  brother  bishops, 
a  judge  of  final  appeal  presiding  in  charity 
over  differences  and  divisions,  and  a 
human  being  who  knows,  despite  his  call  to 
leadership,  that  he  remains  a  pilgrim  with 
all  humanity."  Vincent  T.  O'Keefe 

New  Life  in 
Lima 

Birth  of  a  Church 

By  Joseph  Nangle,  O.F.M. 

Orbis  Books.  165p  $16  (paperback) 
ISBN  1510155604 

This  slender  but  powerful  book  describes 
how  an  upper-middle-class  parish  in  Lima, 
Peru,  was  transformed  in  concert  with  the 
poor  people  in  its  midst,  largely  through 
the  efforts  of  its  founding  pastor.  The  pas- 
tor, who  is  also  the  author  of  Birth  of  a 
Church,  Joseph  Nangle,  O.F.M.,  recounts 
how  this  controversial  transformation 
began  and  flourished.  He  does  so  primari- 
ly through  stories  about  poor  residents, 
some  so  powerful  that  the  reader's  heart 
may  well  feel  scorched  by  both  the  injus- 
tices and  the  hopes  they  illustrate.  Indeed, 
the  book  begins  with  just  such  a  story. 

We  see  Father  Nangle  holding  in  his 
arms  the  body  of  a  little  boy,  the  child  of  an 
impoverished  family,  who  had  just  been 
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killed  by  a  hit-and-run  driver.  "As  I  looked 
dow  n  at  Jose's  face. ..he  seemed  to  wear  a 
of  resigned  expression,  as  if  he  had 
known  that  his  life  could  end  this  way." 
The  wonder  of  the  book,  however,  is  that 
because  of  the  efforts  of  the  Franciscan 
team  at  Most  Holy  Name  parish,  the  chil- 
dren of  other  poor  families  faced  a  far 
brighter  future  in  their  struggle  with  an 
oppressively  rigid  social  and  economic 
class  system. 

Currently  co-director  of  the 
Franciscan  Mission  Service  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  the  then-young  Father 
Nangle  arrived  in  Lima  in  the  late  1960's 
w  ith  die  task  of  creating  a  new  parish  in  a 
suburban  enclave  of  Lima  that  was  attract- 
ing upper-middle-class  families.  Energetic 
and  outgoing,  he  and  his  fellow 
Franciscans  soon  had  a  growing  congrega- 
tion. Using  pastoral  methods  familiar  in 
the  United  States  but  new  to  Peruvian  cul- 
ture— like  unannounced  home  visits — they 
came  to  know  virtually  everyone  in  Most 
Holy  Name  parish. 

But  after  the  initial  honeymoon  years, 
a  dark  reality  pressed  itself  on  the  team's 
attention  as  it  began  to  understand  the 
implications  of  the  surrounding  poverty. 
"We  became  increasingly  aware  of  the 
relationship  between  those  two  cultures 
which  made  up  Most  Holy  Name — the 
wealthy  and  the  poor.. .and  how  they  inter- 
acted or  failed  to  interact."  The  families  in 
their  large  homes  represented  what  Father 
Nangle  calls  the  top  tier  of  the  parish's  tri- 
level  social  composition.  The  two  lower 


levels  were  represented  by  the  domestic 
servants  and  the  caretakers  who  guarded 
the  building  sites  of  the  new  homes  that 
were  springing  up.  Unskilled  and  unedu- 
cated, both  the  latter  groups  existed  in  the 
oppressive  shadow  of  their  masters. 

Determination  to  challenge  this  unbal- 
anced situation  led  to  one  of  the  new 
parish's  most  important  early  steps.  At  first, 
the  parish  school  was  attended  only  by  the 
children  of  well-to-do  parents  who  could 
easily  absorb  the  considerable  tuition  costs. 
But  in  time,  it  was  decided  to  offer  after- 
noon classes  to  the  children  of  the  'servants 
and  the  caretakers  "after  the  rich  little  kids 
had  finished  their  day."  The  pastor  real- 
ized, however,  that  this  was  tokenism.  As 
time  passed — especially  after  the  meeting 
of  the  Latin  American  bishops  at  Medelli'n 
in  1 968,  which  emphasized  solidarity  with 
the  poor — he  arranged  for  die  children  of 
the  servants  and  the  caretakers  to  be 
enrolled  in  school  on  an  equal  footing. 

Although  the  move  caused  tensions, 
the  parish  council  and  the  P.T.A.  sup- 
ported the  new  arrangement.  Realizing 
that  the  children  of  the  poor  were  handi- 
capped by  chronic  hunger,  a  breakfast 
program  was  also  added — another 
unheard-of  step  in  that  culture  and  time. 
Later,  a  night  school  for  the  parents  of 
the  poor  children  was  created,  and  even  a 
clinic  to  address  their  unmet  medical 
needs.  Parishioners  who  found  such  steps 
too  challenging  to  the  status  quo  left  for 
more  traditional  parishes. 

The  wider  world  of  Lima's  rigid  social 


structure  continued  to  ignore  the  poor. 
One  of  the  most  powerful  stories  tells  of 
the  author's  hurried  trip  to  a  hospital 
emergency  room  with  a  mother  and  her 
dying  baby.  The  doctor  told  him  to  take 
the  child  to  the  local  children's  hospital — 
clearly  a  ploy  to  avoid  treating  an  indigent 
person.  The  child  died  en  route.  Realizing 
what  had  happened,  the  furious  Father 
Nangle  "went  back  to  confront  the  doc- 
tor...threatening  a  malpractice  law  suit." 
Here  was  a  pastor  to  reckon  with. 

During  his  1 1  years  at  Most  Holy 
Name,  Father  Nangle  resisted  the  cardi- 
nal's urging  that  an  elaborate  church  be 
constructed.  Sunday  Masses  continued  to 
be  celebrated  in  the  multipurpose  audito- 
rium, with  weekday  liturgies  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Franciscan  residence.  He 
argued  that  "as  long  as  we  had  sick,  hun- 
gry, poor  people  around  us,  the  Medelh'n 
vision  of  a  preferential  option  for  the 
poor. ..called  into  question  spending 
money  on  ostentatious  churches."  To  his 
credit,  the  cardinal  did  not  press  the 
issue,  nor  did  he  have  Father  Nangle 
removed  when  letters  of  complaint 
poured  into  his  office.  The  complaints 
took  issue  with  the  prophetic  linea 
(thrust)  that  the  parish  had  embarked 
upon.  But  he  had  his  supporters.  A 
parishioner-engineer  who  was  an  expert 
in  designing  earthquake-proof  buildings 
saw  how  flimsy  the  adobe  dwellings  of 
the  poor  were  and  designed  low-cost 
adobe  houses  that  could  survive  when 
earthquakes  struck. 

Father  Nangle  celebrated  his  final 
Mass  as  pastor  in  1975.  His  superiors  had 
suggested  that  he  return  to  New  York  to 
start  a  mission  office  for  preparing  and 
monitoring  other  Franciscans  working 
overseas.  But  on  his  arrival,  he  learned 
that  the  position  was  not  to  be  his,  a  deci- 
sion that  left  him  struggling  with  what  he 
calls  "the  shock  of  rejection."  One  sus- 
pects that  the  real  reason  lay  in  his 
uncompromising  stance  on  behalf  of  the. 
poor  and  his  support  of  liberation  theol- 
ogy— a  stance  that  alienated  many  of  his 
own  fellow  missioners  as  well  as  people  in 
high  places  in  Lima.  One  remains  grate- 
ful, however,  that  Father  Nangle  has  left 
an  example  of  what  a  progressive  priest 
can  accomplish  when  allowed  a  free  hand 
to  act  on  behalf  of— and  in  collaboration 
with — those  whom  the  world  considers 
"least."  George  M.  Anderson 
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food  aid  to  Central  American  countries 
contains  a  biotech  corn  food  not  approved 
for  human  consumption  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  highly  speculative  to  assert  that 


Drew  Christiansen,  S.J.,  captures  all  too 
eloquently  the  horror  of  torture  and  the 
moral  dilemma  it  poses  for  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  but  also  for  all  in  the  world 


community  ("Of  Many  Things"  2/21). 
Thank  you  for  recalling  to  us  our  human- 
ity. 

As  our  U.S.  bishops  affirmed  in 
Economic  Justice  for  All,  "Human  dignity, 
realized  in  community  with  others  and 
with  the  whole  of  God's  creation,  is  the 
norm  against  which  every  social  institu- 
tion must  be  measured"  (No.  25).  Torture 
is  wrong  because  it  brutalizes  one  person's 
dignity  and  desensitizes  each  of  us  who 
would  prefer  not  to  acknowledge  what  is 
being  done  in  our  name. 

Joseph  Foley 
Chicago,  III. 

Consumerism 

Thank  you  for  publishing  "Repentance," 
by  John  F.  Kavanaugh,  S.J.  (2/28). 
Budding  journalists  should  take  note  of 
its  fresh  insight,  choice  diction  and  the 
spectrum  of  all  too  familiar  examples  of 
the  denial  of  wrongdoing  that  has 
become  the  American  way. 

Father  Kavanaugh  is  correct  when  he 
says  that  from  the  ages  of  3  and  4  we 
have  learned  to  place  blame  on  others. 
Aid  who  is  unfamiliar  with  the  Auerican 
mentality  toward  killing  (It's  a  sin  to  kill 
nonhuman  animals,  but  it's  O.K.  to  kill 
humans)?  This  will  flash  on  my  mental 
screen  every  time  I  walk  (albeit  hastily) 
through  the  pet  care  section  of  a  super- 
market. Smoking  and  obesity  are  really 
the  only  two  sins  acknowledged  by 
Americans,  says  Father  Kavanaugh. 

Were  I  still  teaching,  I  would  require 
every  student  to  read  Father  Kavanaugh's 
article.  And  then  I  would  insist  that  they 
read  his  book  Following  Christ  in  a 
Consumer  Society  (Orbis,  1991). 

Mary  Anne  Huddleston,  I.H.M. 

Monroe,  Mich. 

Modeling 

For  a  number  of  years  I  served  as  a  field 
education  supervisor  for  St.  John 
Provincial  Seminary  and  SS.  Cyril  and 
Methodius  Seminary  in  Michigan. 
There  is  no  finer  source  from  which  one 
can  draw  than  experiences  in  one's  own 
family.  I  commend  Matt  Malone,  S.J., 
("The  Father  of  Mercies,"  3/7)  for  his 
ability  to  articulate  the  heartwrenching 
experience  that  his  family  lived  through 
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killed  by  a  hit-and-run  driver.  "As  I  looked 
dow  n  at  Jose's  face.. .he  seemed  to  wear  a 
f  resigned  expression,  as  if  he  had 
known  that  his  life  could  end  this  way." 
The  wonder  of  the  book,  however,  is  that 
because  of  the  efforts  of  the  Franciscan 
team  at  Most  Holy  Name  parish,  the  chil- 
dren of  other  poor  families  faced  a  far 
brighter  future  in  their  struggle  with  an 
oppressively  rigid  social  and  economic 
class  system. 

Currently  co-director  of  the 
Franciscan  Mission  Service  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  the  then-young  Father 
Nangle  arrived  in  Lima  in  the  late  1960's 
with  the  task  of  creating  a  new  parish  in  a 
suburban  enclave  of  Lima  that  was  attract- 
ing upper-middle-class  families.  Energetic 
and  outgoing,  he  and  his  fellow 
Franciscans  soon  had  a  growing  congrega- 
tion. Using  pastoral  methods  familiar  in 
the  United  States  but  new  to  Peruvian  cul- 
ture— like  unannounced  home  visits — they 
came  to  know  virtually  everyone  in  Most 
Holy  Name  parish. 

But  after  the  initial  honeymoon  years, 
a  dark  reality  pressed  itself  on  the  team's 
attention  as  it  began  to  understand  the 
implications  of  the  surrounding  poverty. 
"We  became  increasingly  aware  of  the 
relationship  between  those  two  cultures 
which  made  up  Most  Holy  Name — the 
wealthy  and  the  poor.. .and  how  they  inter- 
acted or  failed  to  interact."  The  families  in 
their  large  homes  represented  what  Father 
Nangle  calls  the  top  tier  of  the  parish's  tri- 
level  social  composition.  The  two  lower 
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"Jit     i-  scarier  before  you  made  the  big  bad  wolf  into  a  vegan. " 


nign  places  in  JLima.  Une  remains  grate- 
ful, however,  that  Father  Nangle  has  left 
an  example  of  what  a  progressive  priest 
can  accomplish  when  allowed  a  free  hand 
to  act  on  behalf  of— and  in  collaboration 
with — those  whom  the  world  considers 
"least."  George  M.  Anderson 
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Missed  the  Mark 

In  reviewing  "Million  Dollar  Baby"  ("Of 
Clay  and  Wattles  Made,"  2/14),  Richard 
A.  Blake,  S.J.,  surprised  me  by  the  refer- 
ence to  "this  intelligent,  compassionate 
priest."  I  felt  that  the  ordinary,  everyday 
pastoral  ministry  of  the  priest  sure  missed 
the  mark  in  this  film. 

(Rev.)  Eugene  F.  McGovern 
Douglaston,  N.Y. 

Quantum  Leap 

In  "Is  Genetic  Engineering  the  Answer 
to  Hunger?"  (2/21)  Gerald  D.  Coleman, 
S.S.,  appears  to  accept  all  that  the 
biotech  industry  states  about  G.M.O.'s: 
that  they  are  not  harmful,  and  they  are 
just  the  next  generation  of  what  farmers 
have  been  doing  for  centuries.  Genetic 
engineering  is  a  quantum  leap  from  tra- 
ditional breeding.  The  DNA  of  a  bac- 
terium does  not  cross  with  corn;  nor  the 
DNA  of  a  flounder  with  a  strawberry, 
etc.  The  poor  and  hungry  deserve  as 
much  precaution  as  other  members  of 
society. 

Most  people  in  the  United  States  do 
not  realize  the  extent  of  the  agricultural 
experiment  that  is  occurring  with  genetic 
engineering.  Greater  precaution  and 
study  are  needed  here.  We  should  not  be 
forcing  this  experiment  on  other  nations, 
least  of  all  economically  poor  ones. 

Patricia  Gillis 
Roseville.  Mich. 

Not  Approved 

The  article  by  Gerald  D.  Coleman,  S.S., 
about  genetically  engineered  food  (2/21) 
failed  to  articulate  several  important  facts: 
It  is  not  known  if  there  are  any  bad  health 
effects  from  consuming  these  foods,  as 
there  have  been  no  epidemiological  stud- 
ies. Without  labeling,  it  is  impossible  for 
such  studies  to  take  place.  People  receiving 
food  aid  are  consuming  genetically  engi- 
neered foods  at  a  higher  level  in  their  diets 
than  Americans,  and  in  a  much  less  pro- 
cessed form.  Recent  reports  indicate  that 
food  aid  to  Central  American  countries 
contains  a  biotech  corn  food  not  approved 
for  human  consumption  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  highly  speculative  to  assert  that 


there  are  no  health  effects  on  malnour- 
ished hungry  populations.  But  no  one  is 
looking  for  them  either. 

Margaret  Weber 
Adrian,  Mich. 

Least  of  Our  Brethen 

The  message  I  get  from  William 
Galston's  article  "A  Victory  for  People 
Like  Us"  (2/14)  is  that  voters  preferred 
George  Bush  for  president  because  of  his 
"moral"  values.  They  formed  this  opinion 
because  President  Bush  prays,  is  opposed 
to  gay  marriage  and  is  presumably  anti- 
abortion. 

I  believe  that  true  moral  values 
encompass  more  than  that.  I  believe  that 
true  moral  values  espouse  the  messages 
taught  in  Mt  5:3-12,  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  and  especially  in  Mt  25:31-46: 
"Whatsoever  you  do  to  the  least  of  my 
brothers."  The  president  has  proposed 
slashing  support  for  government  pro- 
grams that  will  benefit  the  poor  and  dis- 
advantaged. In  my  judgment,  these 
actions  would  seem  to  place  Bush  among 
the  goats.  What  is  he  doing  for  the  least 
of  our  brethren?  Who  are  the  people  who 
are  victorious? 

Robert  E.  Tobin 
Sandown,  N.H. 

Too  Complex 

Re  your  editorial  "More  Homeless,  Less 
Housing"  (2/28):  Notwithstanding  the 
need  for  more  affordable  housing,  and 
with  due  appreciation  for  your  heartfelt 
expose  of  the  needs  of  die  homeless,  I  find 
your  description  of  the  deduction  for 
mortgage  interest  as  a  "housing  subsidy" 
for  the  highest  income  households  to  be, 
quite  frankly,  stupid. 

I  chose  the  latter  word  purposefully. 
Your  willful  ignorance  of  economic  mat- 
ters is  apparent  for  all  to  see.  Public  life  is 
too  complex  for  you  to  grasp. 

Michael  McGreevy 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Torture  Is  Wrong 

Drew  Christiansen,  S.J.,  captures  all  too 
eloquently  the  horror  of  torture  and  the 
moral  dilemma  it  poses  for  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  but  also  for  all  in  the  world 


community  ("Of  Many  Things"  2/21). 
Thank  you  for  recalling  to  us  our  human- 
ity. 

As  our  U.S.  bishops  affirmed  in 
Economic  Justice  for  All,  "Human  dignity, 
realized  in  community  with  others  and 
with  the  whole  of  God's  creation,  is  the 
norm  against  which  every  social  institu- 
tion must  be  measured"  (No.  25).  Torture 
is  wrong  because  it  brutalizes  one  person's 
dignity  and  desensitizes  each  of  us  who 
would  prefer  not  to  acknowledge  what  is 
being  done  in  our  name. 

Joseph  Foley 
Chicago,  III. 

Consumerism 

Thank  you  for  publishing  "Repentance," 
by  John  F.  Kavanaugh,  S.J.  (2/28). 
Budding  journalists  should  take  note  of 
its  fresh  insight,  choice  diction  and  the 
spectrum  of  all  too  familiar  examples  of 
the  denial  of  wrongdoing  that  has 
become  the  American  way. 

Father  Kavanaugh  is  correct  when  he 
says  that  from  the  ages  of  3  and  4  we 
have  learned  to  place  blame  on  others. 
And  who  is  unfamiliar  with  the  American 
mentality  toward  killing  (It's  a  sin  to  kill 
nonhuman  animals,  but  it's  O.K.  to  kill 
humans)?  This  will  flash  on  my  mental 
screen  every  time  I  walk  (albeit  hastily) 
through  the  pet  rare  section  ot  ,i  super- 
market. Smoking  and  obesity  are  really 
the  only  two  sins  acknowledged  by 
Americans,  says  Father  Kavanaugh. 

Were  I  still  teaching,  I  would  require 
every  student  to  read  Father  Kavanaugh's 
article.  Aid  then  I  would  insist  that  they 
read  his  book  Folloiving  Christ  in  a 
Consumer  Society  (Orbis,  1991). 

Mary  Anne  Huddleston,  I.H.M. 

Monroe,  Mich. 

Modeling 

For  a  number  of  years  I  served  as  a  field 
education  supervisor  for  St.  John 
Provincial  Seminary  and  SS.  Cyril  and 
Methodius  Seminary  in  Michigan. 
There  is  no  finer  source  from  which  one 
can  draw  than  experiences  in  one's  own 
family.  I  commend  Matt  Malone,  S.J., 
("The  Father  of  Mercies,"  3/7)  for  his 
ability  to  articulate  the  heartwrenching 
experience  that  his  family  lived  through 
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a  ing  up,  his  ability  to 

appreo:  ;  deeply  how  his  father 

I  and  his  desire  to  live  out  such 
lei  of  forgiveness  by  ministering  as 
ait  priest.  Our  world  is  a  better 
place  when  we  are  able  to  respond  in  a 
similar  way. 

Eileen  Jaramillo 
Lansing,  Mich. 

Touching  Lives 

The  story  by  Matt  Malone,  S.J.,  of  his 

Classifieds 

Institutes 

THE  42ND  ANNUAL  INSTITUTE  ON  SACRED  SCRIP- 
TURE, June  20-24,  2005.  Lecturers  and  their  lec- 
tures: Carol  J.  Dempsey,  O.P. — Jeremiah:  Preacher 
of  Grace,  Poet  of  Truth;  Hans-Josef  Klauck, 
O.F.M. — Physician,  Painter,  Artist,  Historian: 
Luke  and  His  Gospel;  Alan  C.  Mitchell — A  Life 
Worthy  of  God:  1  and  2  Thessalonians.  For  more 
information:  School  of  Continuing  Studies, 
Georgetown  University,  Washington,  DC  20057- 
1010;"  Ph:  (202)  687-5832;  e-mail:  blc6@- 
georgtown.edu;  Web  site:  http://www.george- 
town.edu/ssce/spp/sacred.hnn. 

Music 

BEST-SELLING  religious,  sacred,  contemporary 
and  classical  music  on  CD  at  www.america- 
magazine.org/Musicstore.cffn. 

Parish  Missions 

INSPIRING,  DYNAMIC  PREACHING.  Parish  mis- 
sions, faculty  in-service,  retreats  for  religious. 
Web  site:  www. sabbathretreats.org. 

Positions 

ASSOCIATE  ACADEMIC  DEAN.  Full-time  position 
assists  Academic  Affairs  V.P.  and  dean  in  develop- 
ment, implementation  and  evaluation  of  current 
and  new  programs;  develops  course  schedules  and 
academic  policies;  organizes  student  and  liturgical 
activities;  assists  with  recruitment  and  advising. 
Candidate  is  practicing  Catholic  with  master's 
degree  in  theology,  doctorate  preferred,  with  min- 
imum three  years  experience  in  higher  education 
setting.  Previous  teaching  experience  preferred. 
Check  www.ost.edu  for  qualifications  and  applica- 
tion process. 

BILINGUAL  COORDINATOR  of  established 
Hispanic  Ministry  Deanery  Team  in  Western 
Colorado.  Contact  joyceldava@paonia.com  for 

job  description. 

CAMPUS  MINISTRY.  Harvard  Catholic  Chaplaincy 
seeks  a  full-time  female  chaplain  to  minister  pri- 
marily to  the  undergraduate  community  of 
i  larvard  College.  Position  includes  responsibility 
>r  faith  formation,  retreat  direction,  liturgy  prepa- 
atii  >n,  social  justice  formation,  pastoral  counseling, 
.acramental  preparation  and  leadership  training, 
haplain  works  in  a  team  setting.  The  campus  min- 


father's  forgiveness  is  very  touching  and 
very  well  written  (3/7).  I  am  sure  that  I 
will  use  it  in  homilies  and  writing.  Thank 
you  for  printing  it.  hi  the  same  issue,  the 
article  by  Aim  Naffziger,  "On  Meeting 
Jesus  Again,"  revealed  the  power  of  the 
Gospels  to  touch  people's  lives.  It  is  con- 
soling to  know  that  in  some  parishes,  at 
least,  people  are  being  invited  to  read  the 
Gospels  whole. 

William  A.  Barry,  S.J. 
Weston,  Mass. 


istry  provides  direction  and  counsel  to^a  highly 
active  Catholic  Student  Association  and  relates  to  a 
wide  spectrum  of  campus  life  as  a  member  of 
United  Ministry  at  Harvard.  Successful  candidate 
will  have  demonstrated  commitment  to  a  team 
model  of  ministry,  together  with  capacity  to  artic- 
ulate Catholic  faith  and  theology  to  college-age 
constituency.  Strong  communication  skills,  ability 
to  be  self-starter  and  take  initiatives  and  awareness 
of  college-age  religious  development  issues  a 
necessity.  Ability  to  work  evenings  and  weekends  a 
must.  Applicant  should  be  a  committed  Catholic, 
possess  master  of  divinity  degree  or  equivalent  and 
have  previous  full-time  experience  in  Catholic 
campus  ministry.  Please  send  cover  letter  and 
resume  with  five  reference  listings  to:  Chaplain 
Search,  Harvard  Catholic  Student  Center,  20 
Arrow  Street,  Cambridge,  MA  02138;  Fax:  (617) 
354-7092;  e-mail:  dsheehan@fas.harvard.edu. 
Applicant  deadline  April  30,  2005.  Position  avail- 
able August  2005. 

CHAPLAIN,  Newman  Center,  Southern  Illinois 
University-Carbondale.  Campus  ministry  posi- 
tion includes  sacramental  ministry,  pastoral  coun- 
seling and  other  duties.  Ministry  staff  includes 
two  full-time  lay  ministers.  Ministry  to  adult  com- 
munity also.  M.Div.  and  previous  experience  pre- 
ferred. Application  review  beginning  April  15 
until  position  filled.  Resume  and  references  to: 
Dave  Ebenhoh,  Director,  715  S.  Washington, 
Carbondale,  IL  62901;  Phone:  (618)  529-3311;  e- 
mail:  dave@siucnewman.org. 

SEARCH  REOPENED.  The  National  Pastoral  Life 
Center,  the  leading  resource  for  the  best  of  think- 
ing and  practice  in  Catholic  pastoral  ministry, 
seeks  its  first  Director  of  Development. 
Experience  in  development  and  love  of  Catholic 
parish  life  are  a  must.  An  opportunity  for  an 
enthusiastic,  creative  person  to  grow  a  program 
with  national  scope.  Excellent  writing  and  verbal 
skills  and  computer  literacy  are  essential.  Please 
send  cover  letter  and  resume  to:  Rev.  Eugene 
Lauer,  National  Pastoral  Life  Center,  18  Bleecker 
Street,  New  York,  NY  10012,  or  by  e-mail  to: 
elauer@nplc.org.  No  phone  calls. 

TEAM  MEMBERS,  Hospice  St.  Joseph,  Port-au- 
Prince,  Haiti.  Two  team  members  sought  for 
three-year  commitment  working  collaboratively 
in  a  ministry  of  hospitality,  service  and  presence 
to  the  poor  of  Haiti.  Hospice  functions  as  a 


Good  Example 

I  thoroughly  enjoyed  reading  "In  Praise 
of  Horizontal  Prayer,"  by  Frank  Moan, 
SJ.  (Faith  in  Focus,  2/14).  I  am  retired, 
and  I  can  identify  very  well  with  praying 
in  a  horizontal  position.  Father  speaks  to 
God  as  one  would  speak  to  a  best  friend. 
Even  on  my  best  night,  I  haven't  learned 
to  do  that  yet.  What  a  good  example 
Father  Moan  is  to  me. 

Josephine  Pace 
Brick,  N.J. 


guesthouse,  clinic  and  short-term  residence  for 
sick  from  the  countryside.  Opportunities  for 
service  in  a  variety  of  areas:  clinic,  program- 
ming for  women  and  children,  coordinating 
guesthouse,  grant  writing,  finances,  all  facets  of 
running  facility.  Computer  knowledge  (Word, 
Excel),  ability  to  learn  Haitian  Creole,  ability  to 
work  within  a  team  model  and  sense  of  humor 
important.  Benefits:  crosscultural  training 
(Maryknoll  or  similar  program),  room  and 
board,  medical  insurance  coverage  and  month- 
ly stipend.  Interested  persons  send  letter  of 
intent,  two  letters  of  recommendation — one 
from  most  recent  employment — and  resume  to 
Janice  Labas:  Ph:  (413)  748-9458;  Fax:  (413) 
748-9889;  e-mail:  JAL1 15tmb@aol.com;  Web 
site:  www.HospiceSaintJoseph.org. 

YOUTH  MINISTER.  Dynamic  central  Florida 
parish  seeks  applicants  for  the  position  of  Youth 
Minister.  Responsibilities  include:  relational  min- 
istry that  provides  catechesis  and  pastoral  support 
for  youth,  coordination  and  management  of  con- 
firmation program,  development  of  opportunities 
for  service  and  fellowship,  recruionent  and  train- 
ing of  adult  leaders  and  communication  with  pas- 
toral staff.  The  successful  candidate  is  an  orga- 
nized self-starter  with  the  following  qualifications: 
a  bachelor's  degree  (+)  in  theology,  religious  edu- 
cation or  comparable  field,  at  least  two  years'  expe- 
rience in  same  or  comparable  field,  good  commu- 
nication skills,  proficiency  in  using  Microsoft 
Office  and  a  vision  for  the  future.  Competitive 
salary  with  benefits.  Interested  applicants  should 
send  resume  to:  Annunciation  Catholic  Church, 
Youth  Mnister  Search  Committee  P.O.  Box 
915887  Longwood,  FL  32791-5887;  Fax: 
(407)869-4661;  e-mail:  sparkes@annunciationor- 
lando.org. 

Retreats 

WAKE  UP  TO  LIFE!  The  Spiritual  Legacy  of 
Anthony  de  Mello.  May  19-24,  2005.  This 
Awareness  Retreat  is  an  invitation  to  wake  up  to 
our  lives  and  to  the  divine  that  is  within  us  and  all 
around  us.  Conducted  by  P.  J.  Francis,  S.J. 
(India),  who  succeeded  de  Mello  as  director  of 
Sadhana  Institute,  and  Liz  Dillon,  spiritual  teach- 
er (Ireland).  Judy  Kuzmich,  Chetana  Retreats, 
Moreau  Seminary,  University  of  Notre  Dame, 
Notre  Dame,  IN  46556.  Ph:  (574)  631-7735;  e- 
mail:  Kuzmich.3@nd.edu;  www.chetana.org. 
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The  Word 

Is  Seeing  Really  Believing? 

Second  Sunday  of  Easter  (A),  April  3,  2005 

Readings:  Acts  2:42-47;  Ps  118:2-4,  13-15,  22-24;  1  Pt  1:3-9;  Jn  20:19-31 
"Blessed  are  those  who  have  not  seen  a?id  have  believed"  (Jn  20:29) 


THE  EASTER  SEASON  is  replete 
with  accounts  of  apparitions  of 
the  risen  Lord.  The  Gospel  for 
today  relates  two  of  them.  The 
first  occurs  on  the  evening  of  the  resurrec- 
tion itself,  the  second  a  week  later.  The 
disciples'  reported  fear  of  the  Jewish 
authorities  suggests  that  they  have  not 
even  a  glimmer  of  the  immense  power  of 
Jesus'  resurrection.  Only  when  they  see 
his  pierced  hands  and  side  do  they  believe. 
The  absent  Thomas  is  no  different.  He 
needs  tangible  proof  as  well.  But  if  there  is 
tangible  proof,  is  this  really  faith?  For  we 
have  been  told  that  "faith  is  the  realization 
of  what  is  hoped  for  and  evidence  of  things 
not  seen"  (Heb  1:1). 

We  should  not  be  too  quick  to  criti- 
cize the  early  disciples  for  their  initial  lack 
of  faith.  How  could  they  possibly  have 
anticipated  the  wonder  before  whom  they 
now  stood?  True,  Jesus  had  earlier  told 
them  that  he  would  rise  from  the  dead. 
But  how  could  they  know  that  he  was  not 
speaking  in  metaphors?  After  all,  the 
prophet  Ezekiel  employed  the  metaphor 
of  dry  bones  when  he  promised  the 
rebuilding  of  the  disseminated  nation  of 
Israel  (37:1-14).  No,  the  disciples  could 
hardly  have  anticipated  this  wonder.  And 
when  it  did  happen,  they  could  hardly 
comprehend  it. 

Frequently  we  occupy  ourselves  with 
trying  to  figure  out  just  how  the  resurrec- 
tion happened,  but  the  basis  of  faith  is  the 
belief  that  it  happened.  Nowhere  in  the 
Gospels  do  we  find  the  disciples  wonder- 
ing, "How  did  he  do  that?"  Rather,  they 
are  overwhelmed  with  the  realization  that 
something  momentous  has  occurred,  and 
they  are  simply  awed  and  stop  in  their 
tracks,  without  questioning.  "The  disci- 
ples rejoiced  when  they  saw  the  Lord," 


DIANNE  BERGANT,  C.S.A.,  is  professor  of 
biblical  studies  at  Catholic  Theological 
Union  in  Chicago. 


and  Thomas  professes  his  faith:  "My  Lord 
and  my  God!" 

In  today's  Gospel,  we  see  the  reconcil- 
ing power  of  God  unfold  before  our  eyes. 
The  disciples  are  reconciled  with  the  one 
they  deserted  out  of  fear  for  their  own 
lives.  Thomas  is  reconciled  with  the  one 
he  refused  to  believe  had  risen  from  the 
dead.  Jesus  welcomes  all  and  commissions 
them  to  be  agents  of  the  reconciliation  of 
others  with  God  and  with  each  other.  This 
reconciliation  is  to  be  accomplished 
through  the  power  of  his  resurrection.  In 
a  world  torn  apart  by  hatred  and  violence, 
reconciliation  may  well  be  our  most  prized 
Easter  blessing. 

The  reading  from  1  Peter  was  direct- 
ed toward  second-generation  Christians, 
who  had  never  met  the  historical  Jesus 
personally.  Their  knowledge  of  him  came 
through  the  example  and  preaching  of 
others:  "Although  you  have  not  seen  him 
you  love  him;  even  though  you  do  not  see 
him  now  yet  believe  in  him,  you  rejoice." 
This  exhortation  could  be  directed  toward 
us  today.  Our  faith  too  comes  to  us 
through  the  witness  and  words  of  others. 
Thomas  initially  refuses  to  accept  the  tes- 
timony of  his  companions.  But  when  he 
does  recognize  his  error,  his  proclamation 
of  faith  is  especially  profound.  He  does 
not  merely  declare  that  Jesus  is  Lord  and 
the  Messiah  of  God.  He  cries  out,  "My 
Lord  and  my  God!" 

The  reading  from  Acts  is  less  an  actu- 
al depiction  of  the  early  Christian  commu- 
nity than  it  is  a  model  of  ideal  communal 
living,  the  kind  of  living  toward  which  we 
should  all  strive.  Membership  in  this  com- 
munity was  based  on  faith:  "All  who 
believed  were  together."  Their  faith 
expressed  itself  in  various  ways.  The  mem- 
bers were  open  to  the  teaching  of  the 
apostles.  They  both  received  and  nurtured 
their  faith  on  the  word  of  others.  Their 
faith  strengthened  the  bonds  that  united 
them,  and  what  resulted  was  an  extraordi- 


nary degree  of  communal  sharing.  No 
one's  basic  needs  were  left  unmet.  Finally, 
the  community  came  together  for  prayer 
and  for  the  ritual  breaking  of  bread. 

The  Gospel  furnishes  us  with  an 
example  of  one  of  the  fruits  of  the  resur- 
rection, namely,  reconciliation  with  God 
and  with  one  another.  The  first  reading 
cites  some  of  the  characteristics  of  genuine 
Christian  living:  openness  to  new  religious 
insights,  sharing  with  those  in  need,  com- 
munal prayer  and  worship.  The  second 
reading  alerts  us  to  the  price  that  may  be 
exacted  of  us:  "You  may  have  to  suffer 
through  various  trials."  It  is  not  that  God 
wants  us  to  suffer.  Rather,  faithful 
Christian  living  often  comes  into  conflict 
with  some  of  the  standards  and  customs  of 
the  world  within  which  we  live.  We  suffer 
when  that  world  strikes  out  in  anger 
against  us. 

The  dynamic  power  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Jesus  breaks  through  the  doors 
behind  which  we  have  huddled,  afraid  of 
what  the  enemies  of  goodness  might  do  to 
us.  It  invites  us  to  foster  openness  to  God's 
word,  generosity  in  sharing  with  others 
and  genuine  communal  prayer.  It  charges 
us  to  be  reconciled  with  others  and  to 
work  for  reconciliation  and  peace  in  our  £ 
battered  world.  This  is  what  it  means  to  be  g 
"resurrection  people."  Our  Christian  lives  < 
are  the  tangible  proof  that  the  Lord  is  £ 
truly  risen.  Dianne  Bergant  % 

Praying  With  Scripture 

•  Take  steps  to  be  reconciled  with 
one  person  in  your  life. 

•  What  might  you  do  to  strengthen 
the  bonds  of  community  in  your  fami- 
ly? In  your  neighborhood?  In  your  local 
parish? 

•  Pray  for  the  strength  and  courage 
to  live  your  Christian  commitment 
even  in  the  face  of  opposition. 
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ica:  Winner  at  the  2004  Catholic  Press  Awards 


%  are  pleased  to  announce  that  once  again  America  is  at  the  forefront 
f  journalistic  excellence,  winning  seven  2004  Catholic  Press  Awards. 

The  winners  of  the  2004  Catholic  Press  Awards  were  announced  on  Friday,  May  28, 
2004,  at  the  Marriott  Wardman  Park  Hotel  in  Washington,  D.C.,  at  the  Catholic  Press 
Association's  annual  convention.  America  won  the  following  awards: 


Best  editorial 

"Valiant  Women,"  Sept.  22,  2003,  First  Place. 

• 

Best  regular  column 

"Ethics  Notebook,"  John  F.  Kavanaugh,  S.J.,  Second  Place. 

Best  illustration,  either  with  artwork  or  photo 

"Undermining  Antiterrorism,"  Bill  Tsukuda,  June  23,  2003,  First  Place. 

Best  interview 

"To  Love  and  to  Pray:  A  Conversation  With  Boston's  Archbishop  Sean  O'Malley,"  James  Martin,  S.J., 

Oct.  27,  2003,  Third  Place. 

Best  review 

A  People  Adrift  and  The  Coming  Catholic  Church,  Robert  Imbelli,  Sept.  15,  2003, 

Second  Place. 

Best  essay,  Religious  order  magazines 

"Friendship  Is  a  Prayer,"  Greg  Kandra,  March  17,  2003,  Second  Place. 

Archbishop  Edward  T.  O'Meara  Award  for  single  article  with  worldwide  missionary  theme 

"East  Timor:  Up  From  the  Ashes,"  Dennis  M.  Linehan,  S.J.,  Feb.  24,  2003, 

Honorable  Mention 

At  America,  we  are  committed  to  bringing  you  up-to-the-minute  news  on  religion,  politics, 
education,  culture  and  more,  with  insightful  commentary  on  what  is  happening  in  the  church 

and  around  the  world. 

Visit  us  online  at  www.americamagazine.org,  or  call  us  at  (800)  627-9533, 

and  give  the  gift  of  America  today! 
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Of  Many  Things 


It  was  a  rain-swept  winter 
morning — hardly  propitious  for  a 
groundbreaking  ceremony  in  the 
South  Bronx.  But  there  I  stood 
with  dozens  of  others,  witnessing  the 
official  beginning  of  a  new  building  for 
Abraham  House  that  will  increase  its 
ability  to  help  the  hundreds  of  low- 
income  people  who  rely  upon  its  ser- 
vices. These  services  are  three- 
pronged:  an  after-school  program  for 
children;  a  pastoral  care  component, 
which  includes  a  Saturday  vigil  Mass 
followed  by  a  hot  meal  for  200;  and  an 
alternative-to-prison  program  for  1 2 
court-assigned  prisoners. 

The  official  reason  for  my  presence 
that  morning  was  my  role  as  a  board 
member.  But  the  deeper  reason  lay  in 
my  30-year  friendship  with  the  execu- 
tive director,  Sister  Simone  Ponnet,  of 
the  Litde  Sisters  of  the  Gospel.  Along 
with  another  Little  Sister  of  the 
Gospel,  Sister  Amy,  she  became  a 
chaplain  on  Rikers  Island — the  exten- 
sive jail  and  prison  complex  in  New 
York's  East  River. 

There  they  saw  at  first  hand  the 
devastating  effects  of  incarceration  not 
only  on  the  prisoners  themselves,  but 
also  on  their  wives  and  children.  So 
too  did  another  Rikers  chaplain,  Pierre 
Raphael.  They  dreamed  of  a  program 
that  would  assist  prisoners  and  their 
families.  All  three,  together  with  a 
third  Little  Sister,  speak  French  as 
their  native  language.  Their  acquired 
English  is  heavily  accented — but  they 
are  always  understood,  because  their 
underlying  language  is  the  language  of 
God's  compassionate  love. 

Their  dream  bore  fruit  1 1  years 
ago,  when  they  founded  Abraham 
House  in  a  run-down  brownstone  that 
was  renovated  primarily  by  their  own 
sweat  equity  and  diat  of  many  volun- 
teers. With  its  services  increasingly  in 
demand,  the  need  for  a  larger  facility 
became  more  pressing. 

After  the  groundbreaking,  as  guests 
it  warmth  and  hot  coffee  inside,  I 
sat  down  with  Sister  Simone  to  ask 
hopes  for  the  future  of 
aham  House  and  its  new  addition, 
ave  to  turn  people  away  even 
iass.  They  sit  on  the  floor,  but 
le  chapel  is  full,  it's  full,"  she 


said.  The  new  building  will  have  a  big- 
ger chapel  that  will  be  multi-purpose, 
for  counseling,  therapy  and  children's 
activities.  More  space  will  also  be  pro- 
vided for  the  12  court-assigned  prison- 
ers. "As  it  is  now,  when  they  come 
back  from  their  training  programs  or 
school  or  jobs,  they  have  no  living 
room  or  kitchen  of  their  own  where 
they  can  go  until  the  families  who 
come  here  tor  help  have  left  " 

Each  prisoner  must  stay  at  least  a 
year,  and  some  stay  as  long  as  three. 
The  length  of  time  depends  on  the 
progress  each  makes  in  stabilizing  his 
life.  "For  a  young  man  with  no  family 
support,  who  may  have  been  living  on 
the  street  and  who  ends  up  in  jail,  you 
have  to  build  everything  up  from 
scratch  to  prepare  him  to  be  indepen- 
dent and  crime-free,"  Sister  Simone 
said.  "That  can't  happen  in  just  a  few 
weeks." 

As  we  talked,  a  former  resident, 
who  had  spoken  at  the  groundbreaking 
ceremony,  came  in  to  say  goodbye — a 
one-time  prisoner  who  is  now  married 
and  has  a  full-time  job  as  a  building 
superintendent.  Each  Saturday,  as  a 
sign  of  his  gratitude,  he  returns  to 
cook  a  meal  for  the  200  people  who 
come  for  Mass  and  the  dinner  that  fol- 
lows—for many  of  them,  Sister 
Simone  said,  the  only  full  meal  of  the 
week. 

As  for  the  after-school  program  for 
55  children,  it  involves  more  than 
teaching.  "Once  you  know  the  situa- 
tion of  many  of  the  prisoners'  lives," 
Sister  Simone  said,  "you  realize  that 
working  with  the  children  is  also 
essential.  With  the  father  behind  bars, 
they  often  become  upset  and  angry." 
Then  they  face  the  risk  of  themselves 
becoming  a  new  generation  of  prison- 
ers, she  added. 

The  name  Abraham  House  was 
chosen  because  it  represents  three  faith 
traditions,  Christian,  Muslim  and 
Jewish.  But  the  Abraham  of  the  Bible 
is  also  a  symbol  of  hope  and  faith. 
Abraham  House  is  built  upon  these 
two  concepts — hope  for  those  it  serves 
and  faith  in  a  positive  future  that  for 
many  might  be  impossible  without  the 
assistance  it  provides. 

George  M.  Anderson,  S.J. 
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Editorial 


Debt  Burdens  and  Poor 
Countries 


Crippling  debt  burdens  accumulated  over 
the  past  several  decades  still  weigh  heavily  on 
many  of  the  world's  poorest  countries.  As 
they  struggle  to  repay  what  they  owe  to  rich 
countries  and  financial  institutions  like  the 
World  Bank  and  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  they  find 
themselves  with  inadequate  resources  to  cover  the  cost  of 
basic  services  for  education,  health,  clean  water  and  rural 
roads. 

In  1994,  Pope  John  Paul  II  urged  in  Teitio  MiUenio 
Adviente  that  in  the  spirit  of  the  Book  of  Leviticus  (25:8,  10), 
the  international  debt  should  be  reduced  or  canceled  out- 
right, because  it  "seriously  threatens  the  future  of  many 
nations."  Some  progress  has  been  made  through  the  Heavily 
Indebted  Poor  Country  (H.I.P.C.)  initiative  of  the  I.M.F.  and 
the  World  Bank — adopted  in  1996  and  expanded  in  1999. 
Kathy  Selvaggio,  advisor  on  economic  justice  issues  at 
Catholic  Relief  Services,  told  America  that  although  the  lev- 
els of  debt  reduction  have  fallen  short  of  what  is  needed,  die 
money  saved  in  debt  service  payments  has  been  put  to  good 
use.  She  gave  the  example  of  Tanzania,  which  made  a  com- 
mitment to  provide  free  primary  education  after  it  received 
debt  relief,  making  it  possible  for  over  two  million  more 
children  to  attend  school.  She  went  on  to  say,  however,  diat 
the  steps  toward  debt  relief  have  been  insufficient. 

What  advocates  seek,  therefore,  is  1 00  percent  debt 
cancellation  for  all  countries  included  in  the  H.I.P.C.  ini- 
tiative, as  well  as  others  that  are  also  very  poor  and  indebt- 
ed. Finance  ministers  of  the  G-7  countries — Canada, 
United  States,  Japan,  Britain,  France,  Germany  and 
Italy — met  to  discuss  the  debt  issue  in  early  February. 
Held  in  London,  the  meeting  was  chaired  by  the  United 
Kingdom,  with  the  U.K.  serving  as  leader.  The  U.K.  has 
been  pressing  for  a  more  generous  approach  to  debt  can- 
cellation. Unlike  the  United  States,  it  believes  that  more 
than  the  37  H.I.P.C.  countries  should  be  included  in  the 
cancellation  process.  Gerald  Flood,  a  consultant  to  the 
U.S.  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops,  told  America  that 
other  poor  countries  like  Haiti  should  also  be  included  in 
the  H.I.P.C.  initiative;  but  they  do  not  qualify  under  the 
initiative's  terms,  because  their  debts  are  not  considered 
heavy  enough.  So  far,  the  U.S.  view  is  that  debt  forgive- 


ness should  be  limited  to  H.I.P.C.  countries,  a  position 
with  which  the  U.S.C.C.B.  and  C.R.S.  disagree.  In  either 
case,  to  receive  relief,  indebted  nations  must  meet  various 
conditions,  including  making  arrangements  to  ensure  that 
debt  relief  savings  will  be  used  to  reduce  poverty. 

Most  rich  lender  countries  have  acted  on  their  own  to 
eliminate  the  debts  owed  them.  Britain's  finance  minister, 
for  example,  recently  announced  that  it  will  cancel 
Mozambique's  $150  million  debt  to  the  U.K.  No  concrete 
decisions  by  the  G-7  countries  were  made  in  February,  but 
another  meeting  is  scheduled  for  April.  So  far,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  Japan,  all  these  countries  appear  to 
be  in  favor  of  up  to  100  percent  debt  relief.  What  is 
unclear  is  how  debt  relief  on  this  scale  should  be  financed. 
The  U.K.'s  Gerald  Brown  has  suggested  that  the  I.M.F. 
use  part  of  its  gold  reserves  to  write  off  a  portion  of  the 
poorest  countries'  debt.  Some  resist  this  approach,  fearing 
that  it  might  hurt  the  organization's  financial  standing. 

but  generous  debt  forgiveness  is  possible,  as  can  be  seen 
in  the  fact  that  the  G-7  and  other  wealthy  nations  agreed 
in  a  single  day  to  cancel  80  percent  of  the  $39  billion  owed 
by  Iraq,  with  no  conditions  imposed  and  even  without 
insisting  on  the  track  record  of  good  economic  manage- 
ment it  requires  of  other  poor  countries.  As  Ms.  Salvaggio 
pointed  out,  it  comes  down  to  a  question  of  political  will. 
But  advocacy  groups  like  C.R.S.  and  the  U.S.C.C.B.  also 
fear  that  large-scale  debt  cancellation  might  tempt  some 
creditors  to  seek  to  recoup  their  losses  by  reducing  the  lev- 
els of  financial  assistance  provided  to  developing  countries. 
This  would  amount  to  a  zero-sum  game,  because  the  debt 
cancellations  would  result  in  little  poverty  reduction  in  the 
neediest  countries. 

Nelson  Mandela,  who  was  in  London  at  the  time  of 
the  G-7  meeting  in  February,  pleaded  for  an  end  to  the 
debt  crisis  as  one  of  the  steps  that  the  developed  countries 
could  and  should  take.  The  debt  crisis  goes  counter  to  the 
United  Nations'  millennium  goal  of  halving  the  extreme 
poverty  of  developing  countries.  The  time  has  come  for 
100  percent  debt  forgiveness  to  become  a  reality.  All  it 
takes  is  an  exercise  of  political  will  on  the  part  of  the 
world's  richest  nations. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


CathoSic  Family  Wants 
Justice,  Not  Death,  for 
Murderers  Involving  I.R.A. 

A  Catholic  family's  campaign  for  justice 
has  put  increasing  pressure  on  the  Irish 
nationalist  party,  Sinn  Fein,  and  its  mili- 
tary wing,  the  outlawed  Irish  Republican 

Army. 

Robert  McCartney,  33,  a  forklift  driver 
from  the  small  Catholic  enclave  of  Short 
Strand  in  Belfast,  was  stabbed  to  death 
after  a  pub  brawl  on  Jan.  30.  McCart- 
ney's five  sisters  and  his  fiancee  maintain 
that  more  than  70  people  witnessed  the 
incident;  but  because  the  murder 
involved  I.R.A.  members,  witnesses  are 
afraid  to  give  evidence  to  police.  Family 
members  rejected  an  I.R.A.  offer  to  shoot 
those  involved  in  the  killing.  They  say 
they  want  those  responsible  for  the  mur- 
der to  be  tried  in  a  court  of  law. 

The  I.R.A.  does  not  allow  those  living 
in  the  areas  it  controls  to  have  any  deal- 
ings with  the  police.  Instead,  the  organi- 
zation has  its  own  "justice  system":  pun- 
ishment beatings,  expulsion  orders  or 
executions  of  those  it  deems  guilty  of 
crime. 

On  March  3,  Archbishop  Sean  Brady 
of  Armagh,  Northern  Ireland,  said: 
"The  courage  and  determination  of  the 
McCartney  family  to  ensure  justice  for 
their  brother,  Robert,  has  been  an  out- 
standing example  (it  how  the  power  ol 
love,  the  love  of  another  person,  the 
love  of  noble  ideals  such  as  justice,  fair- 
ness and  freedom,  can  rise  up  and  ren- 
der transparent  and  weak  the  efforts  of 
others  to  bully,  frighten  and  control 


Catherine  and  Paula  McCartney 


whole  communities."  The  archbishop 
told  journalists  it  was  time  for  Catholics 
in  Northern  Ireland  to  set  aside  reserva- 
tions about  the  police  force  and  "assume 
their  full  civic  responsibility  for  an 
agreed  and  representative  system  of  law 
and  order." 


AmeriCorps  Volunteers  in 
Catholic  Schools  O.K. 

A  federal  appeals  court  ruled  on  March  8 
that  the  national  service  program 
AmeriCorps  can  subsidize  the  volunteers 
it  places  in  Catholic  schools  without  vio- 
lating the  constitutional  separation  of 
church  and  state.  This  decision  overturns 
a  ruling  last  year  by  a  lower  court.  In  a  3- 
to-0  decision,  Judge  A.  Raymond 
Randolph  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit 
wrote  that  die  U.S.  government  is  nei- 
ther promoting  religion  nor  creating 
incentives  for  AmeriCorps  volunteers  to 
teach  religion  in  some  of  the  nation's 
neediest  Catholic  schools. 

AmeriCorps,  a  federal  agency  run  by 
the  Corporation  for  National  and 
Community  Service,  involves  50,000 
people  each  year  in  service  programs  with 
nonprofit  secular  and  faith-based  groups 
in  education,  the  environment  and  public 
safety.  Participants  in  service  programs  in 
education  earn  college  tuition  vouchers 
of  $4,725  through  the  AmeriCorps  edu- 
cation awards  program  in  exchange  for 
1,700  hours  of  service.  When  they  apply 
for  the  tuition  voucher,  they  must  submit 
time  sheets  on  hours  served.  But  these  do 
not  include  any  time  they  spent  on  reli- 
gious education  or 
such  activities  as 
attending  Mass. 

The  American 
Jewish  Congress, 
which  brought  the 
suit  against 
AmeriCorps  three 
years  ago,  charged 
that  by  placing 
volunteers  in 
Catholic  schools 
the  program's 
funds  were  being 
used  to  teach 
Christian  values. 
The  lawsuit  sin- 


gled out  three  AmeriCorps  grantees — the 
University  of  Notre  Dame's  Alliance  for 
Catholic  Education,  known  as  ACE;  the 
Catholic  Network  of  Volunteer  Service; 
and  the  Nebraska  Volunteer  Service 
Commission. 

The  Alliance  for  Catholic  Education, 
formed  in  1994  by  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame,  the  U.S.  bishops' 
Department  of  Education  and  the 
National  Catholic  Educational 
Association,  trains  young  Catholic  adults 
as  teachers  and  places  them  in  needy 
Catholic  schools.  Last  year,  the  program 
had  163  participants.  Those  who  take 
part  in  the  program  receive  a  small 
stipend  of  about  $12,000  from  the 
schools  where  they  teach  and  also  earn 
master's  degrees  in  education  after  two 
years  of  teaching  and  intensive  summer 
training. 

The  Catholic  Network  of  Volunteer 
Service,  formed  in  1963  and  based  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  connects  10,000  vol- 
unteers each  year  with  groups  across  the 
United  States  and  abroad.  About  1,500  of 
its  volunteers  serve  in  Catholic  schools 
through  the  network's  member  organiza- 
tions, such  as  Urban  Catholic  Teacher 
Corps  in  Boston,  which  is  similar  to  the 
Notre  Dame  program,  and  Vincentian 
Service  Corps,  which  places  volunteer 
teachers  in  inner-city  Catholic  schools. 

In  a  ruling  on  July  2,  2004,  U.S. 
District  Court  Judge  Gladys  Kessler  said 
the  AmeriCorps  program  had  "complete- 
ly blurred"  the  line  between  secular  and 
nonsecular  activities  by  providing  tuition 
vouchers  to  volunteers  in  religious 
schools. 

In  overturning  Judge  Kessler,  the  rul- 
ing on  March  8  noted  that  if  AmeriCorps 
participants  taught  religious  subjects,  they 
did  not  count  this  work  toward  their  ser- 
vice hour  requirements  and  that  the  vol- 
unteers were  "prohibited  from  wearing 
the  AmeriCorps  logo"  while  teaching 
religion. 

The  American  Jewish  Congress  also 
objected  to  the  fact  that  in  addition  to  the 
tuition  vouchers  the  service  groups  to 
which  AmeriCorps  teacher  volunteers 
belong  receive  up  to  $400  a  year  for  each 
full-time  participant.  The  appeals  court 
ruled  that  the  $400  was  much  less  than 
the  actual  administrative  costs.  The 
appeals  court  described  the  AmeriCorps 
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Vatican  ornciai.  tit  saia  <^arainai 
Sodano  never  would  have  asked  Rice,  as 
head  of  the  U.S.  State  Department,  an 
executive  body,  to  intervene  in  a  judicial 
matter.  "He  knows  the  separation  of 
powers  is  sacrosanct,"  he  said. 
According  to  international  law,  a 
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ciergy  nave  nttie  cnance  or  success, 
because  the  crux  of  these  cases  is  who 
has  supervisory  power  over  a  priest. 
"Under  church  law,  the  Holy  See  is  not 
responsible  for  the  supervision  of  a 
priest,"  Chopko  said.  "You  can  sue  the 
bishop,  but  not  the  Holy  See." 
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News  Briefs 

•  On  March  8  the  Diocese  of  St. 
George's,  Newfoundland,  announced  it 
has  become  the  first  Catholic  diocese  in 
Canada  to  seek  bankruptcy  protection  as 
a  result  of  sexual  abuse  claims. 

•  The  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  approved  a  declaration  on  March 
8  calling  on  member  states  to  "prohibit 
all  forms  of  human  cloning,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  incompatible  with  human  digni- 
ty and  the  protection  of  human  life." 

•  Eastern  European  bishops  warned  of 
continued  political  instability  and  ethnic 
tensions  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina  and 
urged  the  church  to  take  the  lead  in 
peace  and  reconciliation  efforts.  "Bosnia- 
Herzegovina  has  no  future  if  an  unjust 
peace  persists  and  equal  human  rights  are 
denied  to  the  constituent  ethnic  groups," 
heads  of  bishops'  conferences  from 
Albania,  Bosnia,  Bulgaria,  Greece, 
Macedonia,  Romania,  Serbia  and 
Montenegro,  and  Turkey  said  in  a  state- 
ment on  March  1  after  meeting  in  the 
Bosnian  capital,  Sarajevo. 

•  Lebanon's  Maronite  bishops  urged  that 
the  nation  quickly  form  a  transitional 
government  and  commended  the 
Lebanese  people  for  the  peaceful  demon- 
strations that  toppled  the  nation's  pro- 
Syrian  officials. 

•  Cuban  Cardinal  Jaime  Ortega  Alamino 
was  held  for  three  hours  and  treated  dis- 
respectfully by  U.S.  immigration  officials 
at  the  Miami  airport,  when  he  tried  to 
enter  the  United  States  on  a  Vatican 


Jaime  Ortega  Alamino 


diplomatic  passport  at  the  end  of 
February,  said  the  Cuban  bishops.  An 
official  wanted  to  open  a  file  on  the  car- 
dinal as  a  possible  dangerous  person  and 
began  asking  him  questions,  which  he 
refused  to  answer,  said  the  bishops  in  a 
statement  on  March  3. 

From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 
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Catholic  Family  Wants 
Justice,  Not  Death,  for 
Murderers  Involving  I.R.A. 

A  Catholic  family's  campaign  for  justice 
has  put  increasing  pressure  on  the  Irish 
nationalist  part}',  Sinn  Fein,  and  its  mili- 
tarj  wing,  the  outlawed  Irish  Republican 
Army. 

Robert  McCartney,  33,  a  forklift  driver 
from  the  small  Catholic  enclave  of  Short 
Strand  in  Belfast,  was  stabbed  to  death 
after  a  pub  brawl  on  Jan.  30.  McCart- 
ney's five  sisters  and  his  fiancee  maintain 
that  more  than  70  people  witnessed  the 
incident;  but  because  the  murder 
involved  I.R.A.  members,  witnesses  are 
afraid  to  give  evidence  to  police.  Family 
members  rejected  an  I.R.A.  offer  to  shoot 
those  involved  in  the  killing.  They  say 
they  want  those  responsible  for  the  mur- 
der to  be  tried  in  a  court  of  law. 

The  I.R.A.  does  not  allow  those  living 
in  the  areas  it  controls  to  have  any  deal- 
ings with  the  police.  Instead,  the  organi- 
zation has  its  own  "justice  system":  pun- 
ishment beatings,  expulsion  orders  or 
executions  of  those  it  deems  guilty  of 
crime. 

On  March  3,  Archbishop  Sean  Brady 
of  Armagh,  Northern  Ireland,  said: 
"The  courage  and  determination  of  the 
McCartney  family  to  ensure  justice  for 
their  brother,  Robert,  has  been  an  out- 
standing example  of  how  the  power  of 
love,  the  love  of  another  person,  the 
love  of  noble  ideals  such  as  justice,  fair- 
ness and  freedom,  can  rise  up  and  ren- 
der transparent  and  weak  the  efforts  of 
others  to  bully,  frighten  and  control 
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which  AmeriCorps  teacher  volunteers 
belong  receive  up  to  $400  a  year  for  each 
full-time  participant.  The  appeals  court 
ruled  that  the  $400  was  much  less  than 
the  actual  administrative  costs.  The 
appeals  court  described  the  AmeriCorps 
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program  as  neutral  and  said  it  offered 
many  options  for  participants  who  do  not 
want  to  carry  out  their  service  in  a  reli- 
gious school. 


Cardinal  Did  Not  Ask  Rice 
to  Intervene  in  Lawsuit 

The  Vatican's  secretary  of  state, 
Cardinal  Angelo  Sodano,  did  not  ask 
U.S.  Secretary  of  State  Condeleezza 
Rice  to  intervene  in  a  lawsuit  against 
the  Vatican,  an  informed  Vatican  offi- 
cial told  Catholic  News  Service  on 
March  3. 


Condeleezza  Rice,  Angelo  Sodano 


The  official  said  that  during  a  meet- 
ing at  the  Vatican  on  Feb.  8,  Cardinal 
Sodano  simply  expressed  "surprise"  over 
a  class-action  lawsuit  naming  the  Holy 
See  as  the  responsible  party  for  the  sexu- 
al abuse  of  minors  by  U.S.  clergy. 

In  June,  an  attorney  in  Louisville, 
Ky.,  filed  a  lawsuit  against  the  Holy 
See,  accusing  it  of  being  responsible  for 
the  sexual  abuse  of  children  by  clergy  in 
the  United  States.  The  attorney, 
William  McMurray,  is  also  seeking 
monetary  damages  for  the  plaintiffs. 

Cardinal  Sodano  "took  up  the  issue 
[with  Rice]  and  said  how  he  had  been 
surprised  the  Vatican  was  named"  as  the 
defendant  in  the  lawsuit,  said  the 
Vatican  official.  He  said  Cardinal 
Sodano  never  would  have  asked  Rice,  as 
head  of  the  U.S.  State  Department,  an 
executive  body,  to  intervene  in  a  judicial 
matter.  "He  knows  the  separation  of 
powers  is  sacrosanct,"  he  said. 

According  to  international  law,  a 


nation  state  is  immune  from  the  juris- 
diction of  the  courts  of  another  nation 
state.  However,  a  foreign  sovereign 
state  may  be  sued  over  a  commercial 
matter,  according  to  the  1976  U.S. 
Foreign  Sovereign  Immunities  Act, 
which  restricts  foreign  state  immunity 
in  certain  cases.  But  whether  a  foreign 
state,  such  as  the  Holy  See,  would  be 
immune  to  U.S.  litigation  is  determined 
by  the  courts  in  the  United  States,  not 
by  executive  authorities  like  Secretary 
Rice. 

The  U.S.  State  Department  does, 
however,  formally  serve  notice  to  a  for- 
eign country  that 
it  is  being  sued. 
The  State 
Department 
"acts  as  the  post- 
man," delivering 
an  order  from  a 
U.S.  judicial 
court  to  the  for- 
eign state,  said  a 
senior  U.S.  offi- 
cial in  Rome. 

What  proce- 
dures the  Holy 
See  would  need 
to  follow  in  han- 
dling the  case 
would  be  a  ques- 
tion Vatican 
officials  could  ask  the  State 
Department.  "The  Holy  See  can  ask  the 
State  Department  to  assist  it  in  assert- 
ing its  immunity,"  said  Mark  Chopko, 
general  counsel  for  the  U.S.  Conference 
of  Catholic  Bishops  in  Washington. 

Chopko  told  CNS  that  the  civil  suit 
filed  in  Kentucky  against  the  Holy  See 
claims  the  Vatican  did  not  exercise  its 
responsibility  to  supervise  priests 
accused  of  sexual  abuse  of  children. 
Chopko  said  that  there  have  been  about 
20  cases  in  which  the  Vatican  was 
named  as  a  defendant,  but  to  his  knowl- 
edge most  of  them  had  been  dismissed. 
He  said  cases  placing  responsibility  on 
the  Holy  See  for  the  actions  of  diocesan 
clergy  have  little  chance  of  success, 
because  the  crux  of  these  cases  is  who 
has  supervisory  power  over  a  priest. 
"Under  church  law,  the  Holy  See  is  not 
responsible  for  the  supervision  of  a 
priest,"  Chopko  said.  "You  can  sue  the 
bishop,  but  not  the  Holy  See." 


News  Briefs 

•  On  March  8  the  Diocese  of  St. 
George's,  Newfoundland,  announced  it 
has  become  the  first  Catholic  diocese  in 
Canada  to  seek  bankruptcy  protection  as 
a  result  of  sexual  abuse  claims. 

•  The  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  approved  a  declaration  on  March 
8  calling  on  member  states  to  "prohibit 
all  forms  of  human  cloning,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  incompatible  with  human  digni- 
ty and  the  protection  of  human  life." 

•  Eastern  European  bishops  warned  of 
continued  political  instability  and  ethnic 
tensions  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina  and 
urged  the  church  to  take  the  lead  in 
peace  and  reconciliation  efforts.  "Bosnia- 
Herzegovina  has  no  future  if  an  unjust 
peace  persists  and  equal  human  rights  are 
denied  to  the  constituent  ethnic  groups," 
heads  of  bishops'  conferences  from 
Albania,  Bosnia,  Bulgaria,  Greece, 
Macedonia,  Romania,  Serbia  and 
Montenegro,  and  Turkey  said  in  a  state- 
ment on  March  1  after  meeting  in  the 
Bosnian  capital,  Sarajevo. 

•  Lebanon's  Maronite  bishops  urged  that 
the  nation  quickly  form  a  transitional 
government  and  commended  the 
Lebanese  people  for  the  peaceful  demon- 
strations that  toppled  the  nation's  pro- 
Syrian  officials. 

•  Cuban  Cardinal  Jaime  Ortega  Alamino 
was  held  for  three  hours  and  treated  dis- 
respectfully by  U.S.  immigration  officials 
at  the  Miami  airport,  when  he  tried  to 
enter  the  United  States  on  a  Vatican 


Jaime  Ortega  Alamino 


diplomatic  passport  at  the  end  of 
February,  said  the  Cuban  bishops.  An 
official  wanted  to  open  a  file  on  the  car- 
dinal as  a  possible  dangerous  person  and 
began  asking  him  questions,  which  he 
refused  to  answer,  said  the  bishops  in  a 
statement  on  March  3. 

From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 
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Life  in  the  OO's 


Patrick's  Season 

'This  year,  more  clouds  than 
usual  hang  over  the  saint's  damp  island.' 


IT  IS  SAFE  TO  ASSUME  that 
within  the  communion  of  saints, 
envy  doesn't  have  a  chance.  It's  a 
good  thing,  too.  After  all,  if 
saints  weren't  so,  well,  saintly, 
imagine  the  plight  of  a  noble  Briton 
named  Patrick.  He'd  surely  be  the  sub- 
ject of  all  kinds  of  begrudgery. 

Why?  Most  saints,  if  they're  lucky 
(well  of  course  they're  lucky — they're 
saints,  after  all),  are  remembered  with  an 
annual  feast  day.  This  Patrick  fellow, 
however,  is  recalled  every  year  not  with  a 
mere  feast  day,  but  with  weeks  of  com- 
memorations and  parades  and  parties. 
Indeed,  the  Irish  consulate  in  New  York 
sent  out  invitations  this  year  inviting 
guests  to  help  celebrate  what  it  called  the 
St.  Patrick's  Day  "season." 

Why  is  it  that  the  patron  saint  of 
Ireland  gets  a  whole  season,  while  even 
the  fathers  of  the  church  have  to  settle 
for  a  day,  if  that?  And  what  did  Patrick 
ever  do,  besides,  of  course,  converting  an 
island  to  Christ  without  a  single  martyr- 
dom? You  can  imagine  the  envy-driven 
chatter — if,  that  is,  we  were  talking 
about  the  rest  of  us  and  not  about  saints. 

This  being  Patrick's  season,  the 
media  are  focused  on  the  land  that 
became  his  adopted  home  and  on  the 
people  who  bear  witness  to  his  preaching 
and  his  truths.  Publishers  (including 
mine)  bring  out  their  Irish  books 
(including  mine)  in  March,  apparently 
because  they  believe  that  only  in  the 
midst  of  St.  Patrick's  season  does  any- 
body pay  attention  to  Ireland. 
Unfortunately,  there  is  some  evidence  in 
support  of  this  theory. 

This  year  attention  is  being  paid  to 
an  event  in  Ireland  that  had  precious  lit- 
e  to  do  with  anything  Patrick  wrote  or 


,  "!Y  golway  is  a  writer  for  The  New  York 

Observer. 


said  1,500  years  ago.  The  event  in  ques- 
tion is,  of  all  things,  a  bank  robbery.  A 
very  big  bank  robbery. 

Last  December,  a  well-trained  and 
highly  disciplined  gang  made  an  illegal 
withdrawal  from  a  Northern  Bank 
branch  in  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland.  The 
take  was  an  incredible  26  million  pounds 
sterling,  about  $50  million.  News 
reports  at  the  time  noted  that  it  may 
have  been  the  largest  bank  robbery  in 
British  history.  They  were  silent  on  the 
question  of  where  this  event  ranked  in 
Irish  history. 

Law  enforcement  officials  and  politi- 
cians on  both  sides  of  the  Irish  Sea 
immediately  blamed  the  Irish 
Republican  Army,  which  has  been 
observing  a  cease-fire  for  nearly  a 
decade.  But  that  was  not  the  end  of  the 
finger-pointing.  Critics  suggested  that 
the  political  party  associated  with  the 
I.R.A,  Sinn  Fein,  had  damaged  its  stand- 
ing in  the  tortured,  byzantine  Irish  peace 
process.  Indeed,  some  independent 
monitors  of  the  peace  process  said  out- 
right that  some  Sinn  Fein  officials  with 
I.R.A.  connections  sanctioned  the  huge 
heist,  as  well  as  several  smaller  robberies. 

So  during  this  St.  Patrick's  season, 
there's  a  cloud  hanging  over  Ireland. 
Check  that — there  are  more  clouds  than 
usual  hanging  over  that  damp  island. 
The  president  of  Sinn  Fein,  Gerry 
Adams,  has  said  the  I.R.A.  was  not 
involved,  but  very  few  people  believe 
him,  and  that  includes  the  Irish  prime 
minister,  Bertie  Ahern. 

Just  a  few  months  ago,  there  was  talk 
that  a  breakthrough  was  at  hand  in 
Northern  Ireland.  The  peace  process 
was  bogged  down  in  interminable  dis- 
cussions over  demands  that  the  I.R.A. 
give  up  its  remaining  weapons  so  that 
Sinn  Fein  could  continue  as  a  partner  in 
the  process.  Ian  Paisley,  the  Presbyterian 


minister  who  gained  fame  for  his  anti- 
popery  sermons,  rode  a  Prot- 
estant/Loyalist backlash  against 
Catholics  and  Republicans  to  assert 
himself  as  Northern  Ireland's  most 
prominent  political  leader — again. 

But  when  the  I.R.A.  seemed  to  sig- 
nal that  it  would  decommission  (that  is 
peace-process-speak  for  "destroy,"  as 
opposed  to  the  word  never  to  be  spoken: 
"surrender")  some  of  its  arsenal,  hopes 
soared.  There  was  talk  of  an  ultimate 
irony,  of  Paisley  serving  as  first  minister 
alongside  Sinn  Fein  officials  like  Martin 
McGuinness,  an  ex-I.R.A.  man,  in  a  new 
Northern  Ireland  cabinet. 

Now  all  is  changed,  as  Yeats  wrote — 
changed  utterly.  The  bank  robbery  has 
been  a  huge  setback  for  Ireland's  peace- 
makers. As  of  this  writing,  most 
informed  commentators  believe  that 
Gerry  Adams  will  be  denied  a  chance  to 
meet  with  President  Bush  on  or  near  St. 
Patrick's  Day.  Adams  has  been  a  regular 
visitor  to  the  White  House  during  this 
festive  season  of  the  year  since  the  mid- 
1990's.  But  now  Adams  and  Sinn  Fein 
are  seen  as  apologists  for  an  I.R.A.  out- 
rage. 

Perhaps  the  most  alarming  develop- 
ment in  recent  weeks  was  a  statement 
issued  by  the  I.R.A.  indicating  that  it 
was  ready  to  resume  its  armed  campaign 
against  British  rule  in  Northern  Ireland. 
That  is  precisely  the  opposite  of  what 
must  happen  in  Ireland.  It  is  time  for  the 
I.R.A.  to  disband. 

The  Northern  Ireland  of  2005  is  not 
the  Northern  Ireland  of  the  1960's, 
when  all  Catholics  were  second-class  cit- 
izens at  best.  What's  more,  the  world  has 
changed  since  Sept.  11,  2001.  If  the 
I.R.A.  were  to  resume  military  opera- 
tions against  Britain,  it  would  be  fighting 
not  just  the  British  but  the  United  States 
as  well. 

The  trans-Atlantic  alliance  that 
defeated  fascism  in  the  1940's  is  at  war 
once  again,  this  time  against  militant 
Islam.  America,  itself  in  the  cross  hairs  of 
terrorists,  will  not  stand  idly  by  if  Britain 
is  attacked  by  the  I.R.A. 

So  the  I.R.A.  has  a  choice:  war  or 
peace.  It  claims  to  favor  the  latter.  If  so, 
the  next  step  is  clear.  It  is  time  for  it  to 
disband.  Terry  Golway 
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The  Case 


-  BY  VALERIE  SCHULTZ 


C 


T 


HE  angel  girls  were  ready  on  Easter  morning.  Their  feathered  m 
wings  were  attached,  their  wreaths  securely  bobby-pinned  to  their  >= 
braided  heads,  their  pastel  ribbons  around  their  waists.  The  nine  of  | 
them  had  practiced  for  this  Mass  for  many  hours;  they  had  become  g 
an  earthly  corps  of  angels.  They  awaited  their  cue,  then  sprang  into  £ 
dance  up  the  center  aisle  of  the  church  as  the  choir  sang  and  the  congregation  echoed,  £ 
"Gloria!  Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo!"  The  angels  were  joyful,  graceful,  reverent.  It  was  I 
indeed  a  glorious  Easter  morn. 

VALERIE  SCHULTZ,  who  lives  in  Tehachapi,  Calif.,  is  an  occasional  contributor  to  America. 
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Soon,  ■!  >wever,  the  complaints  would  start  to  sputter. 
:  first  liturgical  dancers  I  ever  saw  were  at  the  Los 
Angeles  Religious  Education  Congress  about  10  years  ago. 
The  Valyermo  troupe  of  liturgical  dancers  participated  in 
services  and  Masses  throughout  the  weekend.  They 
took  my  breath  away.  Though  a  former  dancer,  I  had  no  idea 
you  could  dance  at  Mass.  Dance  added  a  dimension  of  cre- 
ative physicality,  of  incarnate  praise,  of  tangible  beauty  to  our 
communal  prayer.  It  wasn't  that  they  were  performing  with 
technical  brilliance;  they  actually  seemed  to  be  holding  back 
from  extreme  displays  of  flexibility  and  skill.  Rather,  they 
danced  like  people.  They  embodied  a  lovely  and  reverent 
spirituality.  They  were  praying  as  much  as  dancing. 

This  was  my  first  time  attending,  and  my  brain  was 
exploding  with  good  ideas  about  wonderful  programs, 
much  as  my  heart  was  brimming  with  a  renewed  and  fer- 
vent faith.  (Of  course,  one  learns  by  one's  second  congress 
to  temper  such  drunkenness  with  the  sobriety  of  what  is 
actually  doable  in  a  calendar  year.)  As  the  rookie  director 
of  religious  education,  I  planned  to  bring  liturgical  dance 
to  our  parish  immediately. 

Crash-landing  into  reality,  I  quickly  learned  that  some  of 
our  more  traditional  parishioners  had  huge  objections  to  my 
imports  from  Los  Angeles.  People  stormed  from  meetings 
with  grim  predictions  of  exacdy  where  I  was  going  in  that 
handbasket;  people  thrust  into  my  hands  single-spaced 
documents  from  Rome  to  set  me  straight.  But  by  £ 
now  I  had  seen  a  video- 
tape of  liturgical  dancers 
at  the  papal  visit  to  St. 
Louis.  How  could  dance 
be  wrong,   if  people 
danced  in  the  presence 
of  the  pope? 

Our  pastor  struck  a 
compromise:  I  could 
bring  in  the  dancing 
girls  for  prayer  services, 
but  not  for  Mass.  With 
my  eyes  now  opened,  I 
did  exactly  that.  Two 
teenage  girls — one  of 
them  mine — in  white 
skirts  and  purple  ribbons  carried  incense  and  danced  for  a 
penance  service  and  for  an  ecumenical  Advent  service.  Both 
services  were  reverent  and  moving — and  were  boycotted  by 
my  traditionalist  brothers  and  sisters. 

Bothered  by  this  rift  in  our  parish  community,  I  began  to 
research  the  liturgical  movement  that  was  so  maligned.  The 
guidelines  in  the  Documents  on  the  Liturgy  From  the  Second 
tican  Council  indicate  that  as  long  as  dance  is  a  part  of  the 
culture  and  does  not  detract  from  the  forward  move- 


ment of  the  Mass,  it  is  an  acceptable  form  of  praise.  One  stri- 
dent woman  assured  me  that  "culture"  was  a  code  word, 
meaning  that  this  passage  pertained  mainly  to  tribes  in  Africa, 
rattling  their  gourds  and  shaking  their  booties.  But  I  believe 
dance  is  very  much  a  part  of  American  culture  as  well. 

(Authors  disclosure:  Dance  is  so  much  a  part  of  our  fam- 
ily that  our  daughters  spend  about  1 5  hours  a  week  at  a  dance 
studio.  They  give  up  other  activities  in  order  to  practice  this 
discipline  of  body  and  mind,  instead  of  soccer  or  volleyball  or 
basketball,  dance  is  our  sport.  Pointe  shoes  and  barres  are  our 
equipment,  spandex  and  tulle  our  uniform,  the  dance  instruc- 
tor our  coach,  the  ensemble  piece  our  teamwork,  the  perfor- 
mance our  game.) 

Tap,  ballet,  swing,  line,  break,  jazz,  square,  hip-hop,  mod- 
ern, ballroom — dance  is  in  our  American  blood.  We  adults 
may  stop  taking  classes,  but  we  never  stop  dancing.  My  par- 
ents still  do  a  mean  jitterbug. 

As  for  dance's  place  in  our  Catholic  ritual,  I  cite  a  short- 
ened Psalm  150: 


Every  culture  dances,  for 
joy,  for  worship,  for  expres- 
sion of  emotion.  Every 
child,  at  the  sound  of  music, 
dances  instinctively  to  an 
ancient  rhythm.  God  dances 
with  us,  at  our  weddings  and 
celebrations  and  holy  rites  of 
passage.  Dance  is  another 
way  of  praying,  of  lifting  our 
souls  like  incense.  The  Mass 
has  its  own  sacred  choreog- 
raphy, as  we  together  know 
when  to  rise,  to  bow,  to  sit, 
to  kneel,  to  raise  our  hands. 
Why  would  we  ban  dance 
from  church  when  it  is  already  there? 

This  year's  dancing  Easter  angels  provoked  the  usual 
outcry  to  our  new  pastor,  which  he  weathered  with  grace 
and  even  temper.  He  remains  supportive.  We  have  bought 
red  ribbons  for  the  girls  to  celebrate  Confirmation  this  year. 
I  believe  I  can  sense  their  guardian  angels  swaying  and  clap- 
ping along  with  them  as  they  practice  the  prayer  of  their 
jubilant  dance.  With  arms  outstretched,  with  shining  faces 
aloft,  they  reach  for  God.  They  almost  touch.  fel 


Praise  the  Lord! 
Praise  God  in  his  sanctuary; 
praise  him  in  his  mighty  firmament! 
Praise  him  with  tambourine  and  dance; 
praise  him  with  loud  clashing  cymbals! 
Let  everything  that  breathes  praise  the  Lord! 
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The  Carrot  and  the  Sticks 

Preventing  crime — what  works;  what  doesn%  what  the  future  holds. 


BY  JENS  SOERING 


Overseas,  the  war  in  Iraq  has  exposed  the  limits  of 
American  military  might  at  an  enormous  and 
still-growing  cost  to  taxpayers.  At  home,  mean- 
while, this  nation's  three-decades-long  prefer- 
ence for  hiding  away  social  problems  behind  penitentiary 
walls  has  produced  the  ironic  result  that  the  "land  of  the 
free"  now  cages  a  greater  percentage  of  its  own  citizenry 
than  any  other  country  in  the  world.  From  just  under  100 
prisoners  per  100,000  population  in  the  1970's,  the  incarcer- 
ation rate  in  the  United  States  grew  to  the  current  world 
record  of  715  per  100,000 — compared  with  just  143  per 
100,000  for  England,  1 16  for  Canada,  80  for  France  and  50 
for  Finland.  Yet  locking  up  so  many  Americans  has  not  given 
this  nation  a  crime  rate  appreciably  lower  than  those  ■ 
of  other  industrialized  countries.  In  fact,  the  domestic 
crime  rate  today  is  exacdy  the  same  as  it  was  30  years 
ago.  The  "big  stick"  of  prison  has  proved  ineffective. 

Since  neither  the  comparatively  lavish  welfare  sys- 
tems of  European  nations  nor  the  enormous  prison 
systems  of  the  United  States  have  had  any  noticeable 
effect  on  crime  rates,  perhaps  the  time  has  come  for 
this  country  to  accept  a  certain  level  of  lawlessness  as 
the  standard,  international  price  of  living  in  an  eco- 
nomically developed  society.  This  is  a  difficult  con- 
cept to  accept.  But  the  war  on  crime  is  no  more  like- 
ly to  end  with  perfect  peace  and  flower-strewn  streets 
than  the  war  in  Iraq. 

What  really  needs  to  be  addressed  both  in  the 
Middle  East  and  in  America's  streets  and  courtrooms 
is  effective  problem  management:  minimizing  the 
harm  done  to  the  innocent,  lowering  the  intensity  of 
the  conflict,  containing  the  threat  and  luring  the  next 
generation  into  compliance  with  authority.  This  last 
task  is  face-to-face,  long-term  work,  but  it  can  be 
effective  if  pursued  patiently.  I  know  this  because  for 
the  last  18  years  I  have  lived  among  those  on  whom 
such  methods  were  never  tried:  my  fellow  prison 
inmates.  As  a  long-term  convict  and  student  of  crim- 

JENS  SOERING  is  serving  two  life  sentences  for  double 
murder  in  the  Virginia  Department  of  Corrections.  His 
latest  book  is  An  Expensive  Way  to  Make  Bad  People 
Worse  (Lantern  Books). 


inal  justice  policies,  I  offer  an  insider's  perspective  on  what 
definitely  did  not  work  and  what  might  have  worked  if  it  had 
been  tried. 

Ineffective  Measures 

Threats  and  preaching  definitely  do  not  prevent  crime,  as 
anyone  with  even  the  slightest  familiarity  with  teenagers,  in 
or  out  of  prison,  knows.  Participants  in  the  first  Scared 
Straight  program,  for  instance,  were  actually  more  likely  to 
end  up  behind  bars  than  a  control  group  of  nonparticipants. 
The  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  admits  that  having  police- 
men lecture  teens  about  drugs  in  Project  DARE  has  been 
completely  ineffective. 
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The  cells  around  mine  are  filled  with  graduates  of  boot- 
camps  and  Scared  Straight-type  programs.  In  conversations 
with  me,  they  express  pride  over  having  survived  these  tri- 
als-by-fire and  emerged  even  tougher  than  before.  "The 
man"  pushed  them  to  the  limit;  afterward,  it  was  their  turn 
to  get  some  payback  on  civilians  like  you. 

So  why  do  such  programs  continue  to  enjoy  popular 
support?  Perhaps  because  they  satisfy  an  atavistic  need  to 

In  the  United  States  over  the  last 
30  years,  the  carrot  of  welfare  has  ' 
been  almost  totally  eliminated  in 
favor  of  more  and  larger  sticks. 

see  delinquent  youngsters  get  their  comeuppance  at  the 
hands  of  people  who  are  stronger  than  they  are — namely, 
convicts  and  cops.  Unfortunately,  at-risk  youths  do  not 
enjoy  being  bullied  any  more  than  anyone  else  does,  and 
they  respond  to  being  menaced  by  becoming  more  menac- 
ing themselves. 

Improving  Children's  Lives 

What  does  work  in  crime  prevention  is  the  improvement  of 
the  lives  of  poor  children  while  they  are  growing  up. 

In  1984,  the  RAND  Corporation,  an  institution  not 
generally  thought  of  as  politically  progressive,  conducted  an 
in-depth  study  of  the  operation  of  the  Chicago  Area  Project 
(CAP)  over  the  previous  fifty  years.  CAP  organizes  slum 
residents  into  community  committees  that  work  personally 
with  local  youths  in  trouble,  improve  the  physical  appear- 
ance of  neighborhoods  and  provide  recreational  facilities 
for  youngsters.  According  to  the  study,  these  efforts  proved 
to  be  "effective  in  reducing  rates  of  juvenile  delinquency." 

Likewise,  in  the  Perry  Preschool  Program,  123  "bor- 
derline educable"  mentally  handicapped  children  from  an 
extremely  low-income  black  neighborhood  in  Ypsilanti, 
Mich.,  were  enrolled  in  preschool  two  years  early  and  visit- 
ed by  their  teachers  at  home  once  a  week  for  two  years. 
Twenty-seven  years  later,  participants  were  found  to  be  only 
one-fifth  as  likely  as  a  control  group  of  nonparticipants  to 
become  habitual  criminals,  and  only  one-fourth  as  likely  to 
be  arrested  for  a  drug-related  crime.  Similar  results  were 
found  in  Syracuse  University's  Family  Development 
Research  Program,  another  long-term  pilot  study  that 
emphasized  helping  parents  raise  their  children  while  they 
were  still  very  young. 

These  initiatives  succeed  in  preventing  crime  because 
attack  the  root  causes  of  crime:  poverty,  absent 
rs  and  abuse. 


Poverty 

When  I  walk  out  of  my  cell  into  my  housing  unit's  dayroom, 
I  do  not  see  a  great  many  people  like  myself,  a  former  mid- 
dle-class white  kid  now  approaching  middle  age.  I  see 
instead,  almost  without  exception,  poor  blacks,  poor  whites 
and  poor  Hispanics.  Now  perhaps  it  is  just  a  coincidence  that 
all  these  people  happened  to  be  living  in  slums  and  trailer 
parks  when  they  used  their  free  will  to  choose  to  break  the 
law.  Or  perhaps  there  really  is  a  link  between 
poverty  and  criminal  behavior. 

This  idea  is  anathema  in  most  of  America, 
of  course.  If  low  incomes  and  social  depriva- 
tion really  do  lead  to  increased  rates  of  law- 
lessness, then  crime  might  be  reduced  by 
redistributing  some  wealth.  But  among  social 
scientists,  the  connection  between  poverty 
and  criminal  behavior  has  been  accepted  for  a 
long  time:  a  meta-analysis  that  appeared  in  the  American 
Sociological  Review  in  1981  of  224  previous  studies  stated 
that  its  research  had  "concluded  rather  convincingly  that 
members  of  lower  social  classes  were  indeed  more  prone  to 
commit  crime."  This  finding  was  confirmed  by  later 
researchers  as  well. 

A  study  in  1 996/97  of  payments  made  by  Aid  to  Families 
with  Dependent  Children  in  140  metropolitan  areas,  which 
controlled  for  all  sorts  of  variables  and  took  into  account 
regional  differences,  found  that  the  higher  the  welfare  pay- 
ments were,  the  more  the  burglary  and  homicide  rates  fell. 
And  whereas  Europe  and  the  United  States  have  a  common 
crime  rate  when  murder  is  not  factored  in,  we  find  that 
countries  spending  12  percent  to  14  percent  of  their  Gross 
Domestic  Product  on  welfare  have  lower  rates  of  violent 
crime  than  the  United  States,  which  spends  only  4  percent 
of  its  G.D.P.  on  welfare. 

Experiences  in  jail  further  confirm  this  phenomenon. 
What  keeps  convicts  in  line  behind  bars  in  the  Virginia  pen- 
itentiaries is  not  more  prison  guards  or  tougher  rules.  It  is 
the  judicious  apportionment  of  menial  jobs  that  pay  2  3  cents 
to  45  cents  an  hour.  Inmates,  who  have  no  other  source  of 
income,  can  easily  be  seduced  into  compliance  by  this 
method,  no  matter  how  tough  they  pretend  to  be. 

If  that  sounds  terribly  cynical,  consider:  people  pay  their 
taxes  and  obey  the  speed  limit  not  because  they  actually 
enjoy  giving  their  money  to  the  I.R.S.  or  driving  their  BMW 
far  below  its  capabilities,  but  because  they  have  more  to  lose 
if  diey  behave  otherwise.  When  poor  people  respond  to 
financial  incentives  by  reducing  their  levels  of  illegal  activity, 
they  are  simply  obeying  the  same  proven  rules  of  micro-eco- 
nomics in  capitalist  societies. 

The  official  poverty  level  for  a  family  of  three  is  $14,480 
per  year,  or  $13.22  per  person  per  day  for  everything:  rent, 
utilities,  clothes,  food,  transportation,  medical  expenses, 
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education — everything.  According  to  the  U.S.  Census 
Bureau,  3.8  million  families  are  so  poor  that  some  members 
have  had  to  skip  meals  for  lack  of  funds,  and  another  1 1  mil- 
lion families  reported  being  afraid  they  would  run  out  of 
food.  Why  is  it  considered  morally  offensive  and  economi- 
cally unwise  in  this  country  to  give  a  poor  person  a  few  dol- 
lars more  than  $13.22  per  day,  but  ethically  appropriate  and 
fiscally  sensible  to  incarcerate  a  poor  person  at  an  average 
cost  of  $55.18  per  day? 

Fatherless  Families 

Both  juvenile  delinquency  and  poverty  have  been  consis- 
tendy  associated  with  fatherless  homes  since  the  early  19th 
century.  But  it  is  important  to  note  that 
it  is  the  absence  of  the  father  that  is  the 
underlying  cause  of  the  other  two  phe- 
nomena. Children  raised  by  their 
mother  alone  are  six  times  more  likely 
to  be  poor  than  similarly  situated  chil- 
dren raised  by  both  parents.  And  with 
only  one  adult  to  supervise  and  act  as 
role  model,  children  (overwhelmingly 
sons)  raised  without  fathers  make  up  60 
percent  of  rapists,  72  percent  of  adoles- 
cent murderers  and  70  percent  of  all 
long-term  inmates.  For  the  36  percent 
of  all  American  children  who  grow  up 
in  single-parent  families,  the  future 
looks  grim. 

Fathers  cannot  simply  be  forced  to 
act  responsibly  toward  their  offspring, 
of  course,  so  the  question  becomes: 
what  can  be  done  to  help  poor  single 
mothers  raise  their  children  so  they 
are  less  likely  to  turn  to  crime  later? 
One  answer  appears  to  be  something 
as  simple  as  home  visiting  by  public 
health  care  workers,  as  in  a  pilot  pro- 
gram called  the  Prenatal/Early 
Infancy  Project,  conducted  in  Elmira, 
N.Y.,  or  by  teachers,  as  in  the  Perry 
Preschool  Program  discussed  above. 
According  to  another  RAND  Corpo- 
ration study,  parent  training  and  early 
intervention  can  reduce  crime  four  to 
five  times  as  effectively  as  California's 
three-strikes  law. 

In  the  penitentiary,  practically 
everyone  my  age  or  younger  grew  up  in 
a  single-parent  home  on  the  seediest 
side  of  town.  A  young  man  I  met  in  an 
inmate  meditation  group  is  typical.  He 


came  to  prison  at  age  1 5  (because  he  was  tried  as  an  adult); 
and  now,  at  age  23,  he  is  about  to  finish  his  sentence  and 
return  "home."  But  his  mother,  who  is  only  38  herself,  is 
dying  from  the  effects  of  a  lifetime  of  drug  abuse.  So  he  has 
no  home  to  return  to,  no  family  or  community  connections 
of  any  kind.  A  few  weeks  from  now,  he  will  step  through  the 
prison  gate  into  a  world  he  last  saw  as  a  child  and  where  he 
knows  no  one. 

What  continually  surprises  me  is  how  many  young  men 
like  this  one  tell  me  that  they  want  to  leave  their  lives  of 
crime  behind.  In  fact,  one  federal  study  found  that  over  half 
of  all  youths  who  join  gangs  tried  to  quit,  and  79  percent 
said  they  would  leave  if  given  "a  second  chance  in  life."  As 
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far  as  I  can  tell,  many  of  my  fellow  prisoners  never  had 
their  first  chance,  never  mind  their  second. 

Growing  up  poor  and  fatherless  unfortunately  carries 
an  additional  danger  that  can  heighten  still  further  a 
child's  chances  of  later  becoming  a  criminal:  physical  or 
sexual  abuse.  Among  underclass  families,  reported  cases 
of  maltreatment  are  three  times  as  frequent  as  among 
higher  income  groups,  and  such  children  are  then  twice  as 
likely  to  be  involved  in  serious  or  violent  delinquency. 
Later,  as  adults,  victims  of  abuse  are  38  percent  more  like- 
ly to  be  arrested  for  violent  crime.  Among  prison  inmates, 
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16.1  percent  of  males  and  57.2  percent  of  females  report 
having  been  physically  or  sexually  maltreated  while  grow- 
ing up — rates  far  higher  than  in  the  general  population. 

Among  convicts,  discussing  such  things  directly  is 
absolutely  taboo,  of  course.  But  if  the  dayroom  television 
set  is  tuned  to  the  local  news  when  the  arrest  of  some  par- 
ticularly odious  juvenile  offender  is  reported,  one  can 
sometimes  hear  prisoners  discuss  how  the  youngster  in 
question  would  have  behaved  differently  if  only  he  had 
been  "whooped"  the  way  they  were  "whooped"  by  their 
parents.  The  idea  that  the  leather-belt  beatings  they  suf- 
fered as  children  may  have  contributed  to  their 
own  later  acts  of  violence  does  not  seem  to  occur 
to  these  inmates. 


The  Archdiocese  of  Chicago  will  convene  the 
32nd  meeting  of  the  Summer  Scripture 
Seminar  at  the  University  of  St.  Mary  of  the 
Lake,  Mundelein,  IL  on  June  12-17,  2005. 
The  seminar  will  reflect  on  the  varied  strands 
of  contemporary  Scripture  scholarship,  and 
explore  die  many  ways  die  Spirit  speaks  to  us.. 
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Bergant,  C.S.A.,  Professor  of  Old 
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at  the  University  of  St.  Mary  of  the 
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The  Future 

According  to  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau,  17.2  percent 
of  all  children — 12.2  million  boys  and  girls — now  live 
below  the  poverty  level.  There  are  over  one  million 
substantiated  cases  of  child  abuse  each  year.  And  out 
of  32  states  evaluated  under  the  Child  and  Family 
Services  Review  for  their  "ability  to  protect  children 
from  child  abuse,"  28  states  failed  either  all  seven  cri- 
teria or  six  out  of  seven. 

What  does  the  future  hold  for  these  children?  It 
would  seem  that  America  is  readying  a  fresh  batch  of 
prospective  convicts  to  feed  to  its  jails  and  peniten- 
tiaries. As  we  have  seen  above,  at  least  some  of  those 
literally  millions  of  lives  could  be  saved. 

Prison  and  welfare  are  responses  to  poverty. 
Unfortunately,  in  the  United  States  over  the  last  30 
years,  the  carrot  of  welfare  has  been  almost  totally 
eliminated  in  favor  of  more  and  larger  sticks.  "A 
growing  prison  system  was  what  we  had  instead  of  an 
anti-poverty  policy,  instead  of  an  employment  policy, 
instead  of  a  comprehensive  drug-treatment  or  mental 
health  policy,"  says  the  criminologist  Elliott  Currie. 

In  Europe,  by  contrast,  social  policies  have  been 
designed  around  "the  internationally  recognized 
principle  of  using  custodial  sentences  only  when 
strictly  necessary,"  according  to  the  Danish  Prison 
and  Probation  Service.  Their  emphasis  on  welfare 
over  prisons  has  had  the  side  effect  that  only  4  per- 
cent of  Danish  and  Norwegian  children,  and  just  6 
percent  of  French  and  German  children,  grow  up 
in  homes  where  earnings  are  less  than  half  the 
country's  median  income. 

The  question,  then,  is  this:  Do  you  want  your  tax 
dollars  to  be  invested  early  on  in  the  cycle,  when  they 
can  still  improve  a  child's  life,  or  at  the  end  of  the 
cycle,  when  all  that  is  left  to  do  is  to  lock  the  cell 
door  after  the  horse  of  hope  has  bolted?  g) 
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Sharing  with  Muslims  in  India 


BY  VIC 


,D  WIN 


Fah  isayipadiri  hai.  hayi  padri  apni  zindagi  ko  waqfkar 
dete  hain."  ("He  is  a  Catholic  priest.  Catholic 
priests  make  their  life  an  endowment  [waqf\  in  die 
service  of  God.") 
With  these  words  Maulana  Muhammad  Islam  Qasmi 
introduced  me  to  his  students.  Maulana  Qasmi  teaches  the 
students  who  are  in  their  final  year  at  the  madrasa  Darul 
Uloom  Waqf,  one  of  the  most  important  Muslim  religious 
training  schools  in  India 

Waqf  is  a  very  rich  word  in  the  Islamic  tradition. 
Literally  it  means  standing,  stopping  or  halting.  As  used  in 
Islamic  law,  the  word  indicates  the  dedication  of  property  to 
charitable  use  or  the  endowment  of  belongings  to  the  ser- 
vice of  God.  Such  an  endowment  is  perpetual  in  nature. 


VICTOR  EDWIN,  S.J.,  who  has  a  degree  in  Islamic  studies  from 
Aligarh  Muslim  University,  near  Delhi,  India,  is  a  pastor  in  Delhi 
and  regional  coordinator  for  interfaith  dialogue  for  Delhi  Jesuits. 


What  has  been  given  cannot  be  taken  back.  I  was  over- 
whelmed that  a  Muslim  religious  teacher  would  use  this 
word,  which  is  so  close  to  the  hearts  of  Muslims,  to  charac- 
terize a  Christian  priest's  commitment  to  God  and  people. 

Deoband,  a  small  town  in  western  Uttar  Pradesh,  in  the 
central  region  of  India,  is  the  site  of  several  of  the  important 
madrasas  in  India.  At  Darul  Uloom  Waqf,  about  1,500  stu- 
dents are  enrolled.  Most  hail  from  the  Indian  states  of  Bihar, 
Bengal,  Assam  and  Uttar  Pradesh;  a  few  are  from  the  cen- 
tral and  southern  states  of  the  country.  The  ulema  (teachers) 
belong  to  the  Hanafi  School  of  Islamic  thought,  the  most 
liberal  and  flexible  of  the  Sunni  schools  of  Islamic  jurispru- 
dence. Half  of  the  world's  Muslim  population  follows  this 
school  of  law. 

Tirfaba  or  talib-i-''ih?t  (students)  spend  nine  years  in  the 
madrasa  for  their  religious  training.  The  first  two  years  are 
spent  learning  basic  Arabic  and  reading  Urdu  and  the 
Koran.  They  then  memorize  the  Koran,  a  process  that  takes 
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three  years.  Those  who  commit  the  whole  book  to  memo- 
ry are  called  hafiz.  Muslim  families  consider  it  a  great  honor 
if  one  of  their  sons  becomes  a  hafiz;  it  is  something  like  a 
son  or  daughter  becoming  a  priest  or  joining  a  religious 
order  in  Catholic  families.  The  tulaba  continue  their  study 
with  hadith  (the  detailed  account  of  the  Prophet's  teaching 
and  actions)  and  fiqh  (Islamic  law).  They  also  study  a  num- 
ber of  tafsirs  (commentaries  on  the  Koran). 

In  a  madrasa  one  can  listen  to  the  recitation  of  the  Holy 
Koran  by  the  students  on  different  occasions.  Every  pro- 
gram begins  with  tilavat,  the  recitation  of  a  few  verses  from 
their  holy  book.  They  recite  the  verses  with  utmost  respect 
and  attentiveness;  reading  the  Koran  is  a  form  of  prayer  for 
them,  and  it  is  moving  to  witness.  Their  devotion  chal- 
lenged my  own  commitment  to  prayer  using  the  Christian 
Scriptures. 

the  madrasa  gives  only  partial  financial  support  to  its  stu- 
dents. They  get  bread  and  meat  from  the  community 
kitchen  and  prepare  a  simple  meal  in  their  rooms. 

Sharing  meals  is  an  integral  part  of  Muslim  spirituality 
and  life.  Muslims  consider  food  to  be  God's  gift;  it  has  to  be 
shared.  By  sharing  a  meal,  Muslims  establish  and  deepen 
relationships.  At  the  madrasa  the  students  and  I  ate  togeth- 
er from  the  same  plate.  One  student  told  me:  "We  eat 
together  like  this  at  our  home.  It  is  the  mark  of  being 


together  as  one  family.  You  are  a  member  of  our  family.  It  is 
a  sign  of  our  trust  for  one  another."  As  I  shared  meals  with 
my  Muslim  friends,  I  felt  close  to  the  way  Jesus  related  to 
people.  For  Jesus  a  meal  was  a  symbol  of  life  and  relation- 
ship. Through  a  simple  meal  he  built  up  an  everlasting  rela- 
tionship between  his  friends  and  his  Father.  "Yak  hi  tali  se 
khane  se  muhabbat  bartha  hai"  a  student  said.  "When  we  eat 
from  the  same  plate,  our  love  for  one  another  is  deepened." 
Sharing  meals  in  this  way  helped  me  to  feel  more  deeply 
united  with  them  and  to  understand  the  joys  and  agonies  of 
their  lives. 

madrasas  are  often  accused  of  preaching  secessionism, 
sowing  seeds  of  violence  and  jihad.  Unfortunately,  the 
madrasas  of  some  movements,  especially  in  Pakistan  and 
Afghanistan,  provide  grounds  for  such  concern.  Recently 
the  Uttar  Pradesh  provincial  government  asked  the 
madrasas  to  get  an  anti-terrorism  certificate  from  the  police 
authorities  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  a  government  grant. 
But  too  often  accusations  are  of  a  general  nature  and  hence 
unjust  and  offensive. 

The  students  certainly  are  aware  of  how  they  are  treat- 
ed in  the  media.  The  depressing  expose  of  madrasas  in  the 
media  hurts  them.  One  said  to  me,  "The  beard  of  a  Sikh  is 
a  symbol  of  his  religious  conviction;  the  beard  you  have  is  a 
sign  of  a  social  activist/writer.  The  beard  I  have  is  consid- 
ered an  outright  sign  of  terrorism."  What  surprised  me  was 
their  inner  strength  to  wade  through  the  troubles  with  great 
trust  in  God.  They  are  convinced  of  the  Islamic  way  of  life. 
They  explicitly  mentioned  that  what  they  want  is  peace  and 
harmony. 

The  Christian  community  tends  to  be  rather  prejudiced 
against  Muslims  and  has  a  bias  against  them.  But  during  my 
stay  I  never  heard  any  anti-Indian  comment  from  any  one 
of  the  students.  Their  commitment  to  the  country  is  as 
strong  as  that  of  any  other  group.  They  genuinely  feel  that 
Islam  and  ist  tahzib-ul-akhlaq  (refinement  of  character)  is 
part  and  parcel  of  the  Indian  ethos.  A  Christian  friend  of 
mine  wrote  asking  me  if  I  wasn't  frightened  of  staying  with 
"those  mullahs."  This  makes  me  realize  how  far  we  still 
need  to  go  to  understand  our  Muslim  brothers  and  sisters. 

at  its  34th  general  congregation,  held  in  Rome  in  1995, 
the  Society  of  Jesus  described  interreligious  dialogue  as  "a 
work  desired  by  God."  And  indeed,  Jesus  made  relationship 
and  communication  the  basic  foundations  of  the  kingdom 
he  proclaimed.  He  taught  that  only  through  loving  our 
neighbor  can  we  love  God.  In  the  interfaith  journey  we 
learn  to  love  the  other  who  is  different  from  us.  We  are 
purged  of  our  own  narrow-mindedness,  bigotry  and  intol- 
erance, and  led  to  work  together  for  peace.  It  is  a  journey  of 
love  and  commitment  and  a  work  desired  by  God.  0 
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'Attention  Must  Be  Paid5 

The  moral  wisdom  of  Arthur  Miller 


BY  LEO  J.  O'DONOVAN 


Theater 


THERE  WAS  A  TIME  in  the 
American  theater  when  ordi- 
nary people  could  collect 
quarters  in  a  cup  and,  after 
some  weeks,  buy  a  ticket  for  a  Broadway 
show.  It  was  the  decade 
after  World  War  II,  the  cat- 
aclysm that  put  horror  and 
hope  on  a  seemingly  equal 
footing.  But  American  ide- 
alism had  triumphed,  or  so 
it  was  thought,  and  New 
York  was  never  better — 
especially  its  theater. 

Jose  Quintero  and  Jason 
Robards  were  about  to 
revive  the  reputation  of  our 
greatest  playwright,  Eugene 
O'Neill.  The  haunting, 
melancholic  lyricism  of 
Tennessee  Williams  had 
seized  our  imaginations 
with  "The  Glass 
Menagerie"  in  1945  and  "A 
Streetcar  Named  Desire"  in 
1948.  But  the  social  con- 
science of  the  time  was 
challenged  especially  in  the 
works  of  Arthur  Miller, 
whose  first  hit,  "All  My 
Sons"  in  1947,  dealt  with 
war  profiteering. 

Over  recent  years,  if 
you  were  lucky,  you  could 
have  seen  each  of  Miller's 
masterpieces  in  New  York 
again  in  splendid  revivals. 
"A  View  from  the  Bridge," 
which  opened  originally  in 
1955,  was  a  Brooklyn  version  of  Greek 
tragedy.  Dealing  with  the  clash  of  immi- 
grant generations,  it  centered  on  a  long- 
shoreman's obsession  with  his  niece. 

leo  j.  O'donovan,  s.J.,  is  president  emeri- 
tus of  Georgetown  University. 


The  1998  production  by  Roundabout 
Theatre  starred  Anthony  LaPaglia  (who 
won  a  Tony  Award)  leading  a  fine  cast. 

"The  Crucible,"  Miller's  most  often 
produced  play,  opened  in  1953  and 


stunned  people  preoccupied  with 
McCarthyism  and  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee 
(HUAC)  by  recalling  parallels  with  the 
Salem  witchcraft  trials  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury. A  more  recent  production  in  2002, 
with  Liam  Neeson  and  Laura  Linney 


playing  John  and  Elizabeth  Proctor,  was 
even  better  received  than  the  original. 

But  surely  the  most  powerful  of  all 
was  the  landmark  revival  of  "Death  of  a 
Salesman"  in  1999,  with  Brian  Dennehy 
and  Elizabeth  Franz  (both 
won  Tonys)  as  Willy  Loman 
and  his  wife  Linda,  roles 
originally  created  in  1949  by 
Lee  J.  Cobb  and  Mildred 
Dunnock  (whose  perfor- 
mances were  then  thought, 
with  good  reason,  definitive). 
Audiences  wept  night  after 
night,  realizing  again  how 
ordinary  people  enslaved  to 
false  ideals  of  success  can  suf- 
fer, and  inflict  suffering, 
extraordinarily. 

Miller  was  the  poet  of  the 
ordinary  man  tested  by 
forces  beyond  his  control, 
meaning  to  do  the  right 
thing  but  often  betraying  his 
ideals.  Of  her  husband, 
Willy,  Linda  Loman  unfor- 
gettably says  that  he  is  nei- 
ther successful  nor  a  particu- 
larly fine  character.  "But  he 
is  a  human  being,  and  a  terri- 
ble thing  is  happening  to 
him.  So  attention  must  be 
paid." 

Miller  was  still  more  the 
poet  of  the  individual  embed- 
ded in  and  responsible  to 
society.  Born  in  Manhattan  in 
1905  to  a  comfortable  family 
whom  the  Crash  drove  to 
simpler  quarters  in  Brooklyn,  he  came  to 
view  the  Great  Depression  as  the  defin- 
ing event  of  his  time.  His  artistic  imagi- 
nation was  charged  when  he  read 
Dostoevsky's  The  Brothers  Karamazov, 
with  its  insistent  theme  of  universal, 
reciprocal  responsibility. 
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Like  Elia  Kazan,  he  was  deeply  influ- 
enced by  the  social  commitment  of  the 
Group  Theater  in  the  1930's.  Speaking 
many  years  later  of  the  Royal  Shakespeare 
Company's  production  of  "The  Crucible" 
in  the  cathedrals  of  England  and  then  of 
Poland,  and  of  the  emotional  impact  it 
had  on  actors  and  audiences  alike,  he  said: 
"That  made  me  prouder  than  anything  I 
ever  did  in  my  life.  The  mission  of  the 
theater,  after  all,  is  to  change,  to  raise  the 
consciousness  of  people  to  their  human 
possibilities." 

So  when  Arthur  Miller  died  on  Feb. 
10  at  his  beloved  farm  in  Roxbury,  Conn, 
(purchased  after  the  success  of  "All  My 
Sons"),  many  in  this  nation  naturally  felt 


bereft.  His  playwriting  had  been  inter- 
rupted for  almost  a  decade  after  1956.  In 
that  year  he  was  called  before  the 
H.UA.C.  and,  after  refusing  to  inform, 
was  held  in  contempt  of  Congress.  The 
same  year  saw  his  celebrated,  sad  mar- 
riage   to    Marilyn    Monroe — which 


Norman  Mailer  with  nasty  oversimplifi- 
cation called  the  union  of  the  Great 
American  Brain  and  the  Great  American 
Body.  As  if  Miller  could  only  think  (he 
had  actually  been  a  fine  athlete  and  was  a 
great  dancer)  and  she  only  tease  (she  had 
real  comedic  talent). 

In  1961  Miller  wrote  the  screenplay  of 
"The  Misfits"  for  Clark  Gable, 
Montgomery  Clift  and  Monroe,  but  she 
filed  for  divorce  and  died  the  next  year. 
Miller  almost  immediately  married  the 
Austrian-born  photographer  Inge'Morath 
and  in  1964  returned  to  playwriting  with 
"After  the  Fall,"  which  many,  despite  his 
fervent  disclaimers,  took  to  be  a  thinly 
veiled  and  objectionable  self-justification 


of  his  relationship  with  Monroe.  Soon, 
however,  his  ardent  activism  and  social 
conscience  regained  the  upper  hand.  His 
"Incident  at  Vichy"  (1964)  was  fueled  by 
the  agony  of  the  Holocaust.  "The  Price" 
(1968)  was  prompted  by  his  opposition  to 
the  Vietnam  War. 


His  later  plays  were  typically  more 
successful  in  London  than  in  New  York, 
though  he  could  be  as  harshly  critical  of 
the  West  End  as  he  was  of  Broadway. 
But  he  enjoyed  a  considerable  success 
with  the  1980  television  dramatization 
of  "Playing  for  Time,"  Fania  Fenelon's 
story  of  musicians  surviving  Auschwitz. 
He  directed  a  legendary  production  of 
"The  Crucible"  in  Beijing  in  1983,  and 
in  1987  his  autobiography,  Timebends:  A 
Life,  was  generally  applauded.  ("The 
quickest  route  to  failure,"  he  noted 
there,  "is  success.") 

IF  ARTHUR  MILLER'S  MATURITY  and  later 

years  remain  overshadowed  by  his  early 
success,  and  if  his  language  seems 
often  stilted  and  moralistic  (even 
Linda  Loman's  great  speech  is 
somewhat  awkward),  the  theatrical 
power  and  moral  insight  of  his 
early  work  make  him  a  beacon  for . 
us.  By  a  lovely  coincidence,  as  we 
mourn  him,  his  last  short  story, 
"Beavers,"  appears  in  February's 
Harper's.  There  a  man  decides 
reluctantly  to  kill  a  pair  of  beavers 
who  threaten  his  idyllic  woods  and 
pond.  But  he  puzzles  still  over  the  male 
beaver's  prodigious  labor  in  felling 
trees,  building  a  lodge  and  blocking  the 
pond's  drainage. 

The  man  "would  really  have  been 
grateful  had  he  been  able  to  find  some 
clean  purpose  to  the  stuffing  of  the  over- 
flow," writes  Miller.  "And  he  fantasized 
about  how  much  more  pleasantly  things 
would  have  turned  out  had  there  been  not 
a  finished  pond  to  start  with  but  the  tradi- 
tional narrow  meandering  brook  that  the 
beast,  in  its  wisdom,"  would  dam  up  to 
make  a  pond.  "Then,  with  the  whole 
thing's  utility  lending  it  some  daylight 
sense,  one  might  even  have  been  able  to 
look  upon  the  inevitable  devastation  of 
the  surrounding  trees  with  a  more  or  less 
tranquil  soul,  and  somehow  mourning 
him  would  have  been  a  much  more 
straightforward  matter....  Would  some- 
thing at  least  feel  finished  then,  complete- 
ly comprehended  and  somehow  simpler 
to  forget?" 

It  is  a  story  about  the  mysterious 
question  of  plan  and  purpose  in  life, 
nature's  and  our  own.  Thanks  to  Arthur 
Miller,  the  question  hits  the  heart  hard- 
er than  ever. 
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Book  Reviews 


The  Shape  of 
Things  to  Come 

Will  in  the  World 

How  Shakespeare  Became 
Shakespeare 

By  Stephen  Greenblatt 

WW.  Norton.  430p  $26.95 
ISBN  0393050512 

It  was  inevitable:  the  academy  has  struck 
back!  After  the  early  favorable  reviews 
and  popular  success  of  Professor  Stephen 
Greenblatt's  "biography"  of  William 
Shakespeare,  his  scholarly  colleagues  have 
now  weighed  in  to  remind  him  that  such 
success  comes  at  a  price.  The  New  York 
Times  Book  Review  noted  on  January  23 
that  Shakespearean  and  Renaissance 
scholars  are  unhappy  with  Greenblatt's 
speculative  reconstruction  of  the  bard's 
biography,  which  relies  heavily  on  hints 
and  guesses,  and  uses  the  plays  themselves 
to  flesh  out  their  author's  life. 

As  I  read  this  fascinating  book,  I  was 
struck  by  the  author's  constant  resort  to 
"perhaps"  words — the  inevitable  price  of 
sketching  out  unknown  territory.  One 
example  is  his  conjecture  that  young  Will 
might  well  have  come  across  the  Jesuit 
missionary  Edmund  Campion  on  his  visit 
to  the  heavily  Catholic  area  of  Lancashire 
where  the  future  martyr  was  then  hiding 
out.  Greenblatt  makes  a  reasonable  case, 


HOW  SHAKESPEARE 

BECAME  SHAKESPEARE 


based  on  a  confessional  document  hidden 
in  Will's  father's  house,  for  the  elder 
Shakespeare's  sympathy  with  the  old  reli- 
gion, despite  his  official  support,  as  bailiff, 
of  the  new  church.  He  then  imagines  a 
meeting  between  young  Will  and  Father 
Campion,  in  which  the  young  man  listens 
sympathetically  to  the  brilliant  and 
charismatic  missionary  but  comes  away 
from  the  encounter  determined  to  pursue 
his  own  ambitions  as  a  fledgling  actor  and 
playwright.  It  would  make  a  good  one- 
act/  two-character  play! 

And  that  is  exactly  why  I  found  the 
book  so  intriguing:  Greenblatt  has  put 
his  considerable  knowledge  and  appreci- 
ation of  Elizabethan  England  into  a  pro- 
ject to  imagine  Shakespeare's  life,  rather 
the  way  Will  himself  did.  Like  Green- 
blatt, Shakespeare  read  widely — some- 
thing we  can  be  certain  about,  thanks  to 
the  sheer  volume  of  scholarly  work  over 
the  last  half-millennium.  As  far  as  we 
know,  he  never  left  England;  yet  he  was 
able,  from  texts  and  talk,  drawings  and 
paintings,  to  recreate  worlds  as  different 
as  Venice  and  Vienna  and  place  them 
before  our  eyes  on  the  stage. 

Shakespeare  also,  of  course,  had  a 
bustling  world  before  him  to  learn  from. 
Diplomats  and  merchants,  soldiers  and 
sailors  from  all  over  Europe  and  beyond 
found  their  way  to  London,  the  capital  of 
an  expanding  country  and  economy,  and 
some  of  them  certainly  made  their  way  to 
the  Globe.  And  among  his  own  country- 
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men,  Will  found  plenty  of  literary  talent 
mixed  with  loose  morals  and  political  mis- 
chief. Among  them  was  Robert  Greene,  a 
scholar  with  two  university  degrees  (Will 
had  only  a  high  school  diploma).  Over- 
educated  and  often  debauched,  Greene 
prided  himself  on  his  scholarly  pedigree 
and  sniffed  at  Shakespeare's  academic 
resume.  But  he  would  soon  be  dead,  along 
with  many  of  his  fellow  wits,  while  Will 
would  use  Greene's  follies  and  vices  to 
create  his  comic  masterpiece,  Falstaff. 
What  sweeter  revenge  for  a  Stratford 
schoolboy?  And  yet  what  greater,  albeit 
ironic  and  posthumous,  boon  to  a  wastrel 
writer — to  become  in  death  something  far 
greater  than  himself? 

Greenblatt  pulls  off  a  similar  sleight 
of  hand  in  his  treatment  of  the  sonnets. 
Not  surprisingly,  he  does  so  by  turning 
their  composition  into  a  play  with  three 
characters:  Will;  the  noble  youth  (most 
likely  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  to 
whom  Shakespeare  had  already  dedicat- 
ed "Venus  and  Adonis"  and  "The  Rape 
of  Lucrece");  and  the  mysterious  "dark 
lady."  In  the  early  sonnets  the  poet 
urges  the  youth  to  marry,  according  to 
his  original  commission;  ironically, 
however,  he  ends  up  falling  in  love  with 
him  instead;  lastly,  enter  the  "dark  lady" 
whom  the  poet  both  lusts  after  and 
loathes.  Several  of  the  comedies,  espe- 
cially the  late  "darker"  ones,  deal  with 
similar  themes. 

As  Greenblatt  points  out,  the  likely 
timing  for  the  early  sonnets  corresponds  to 
a  period  when  the  theaters  were  closed 
because  of  an  outbreak  of  plague,  and 
when  Will  would  have  been  eager  to  take 
up  such  a  commission. 

In  reading  these  poems  Greenblatt 
reveals  both  his  historical  and  literary 
knowledge  of  the  period,  but  even  more 
important,  his  ability  to  enter  into  the  con- 
voluted dynamics  of  the  relationships 
involved.  Shakespeare  is  always  finally  in 
control,  but  he  manages  to  convey  to  the 

The  Reviewers 
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reader  how  complex  and  complicating  his 
emotions  become  as  he  attempts  to  woo 
someone  much  younger  than  himself  who 
is  also  by  far  his  social  superior,  and  whom 
he  comes  to  suspect  of  being  as  faithless  as 
his  dark  lady.  Greenblatt  wisely  rejects  the 
idea  of  reading  the  poems  as  sheer  autobi- 
ography. Instead,  the  poet  is  playing  out  the 
oldest  and  deepest  tension  of  the  creative 
life:  between  art's  claims  for  eternal  signifi- 
cance and  his  own  growing  awareness  of 
personal  mortality.  What  he  can  offer  his 
aristocratic  patron  is  immortality  through 
his  verses;  what  he  can  expect  in  return  is 
far  less  certain. 

It  is  the  literary  critic's  task  to  help  us 
read  better  and  more  deeply.  It  is  the  schol- 
ar's task  to  track  down  the  clues.  For  all  the 
conjecture  necessarily  involved  in  this 
book,  Greenblatt  has  fulfilled  both  roles, 
but  perhaps  his  greatest  gift  lies  in  his  will- 
ingness to  go  beyond  the  meager  evidence 
available  and  lead  us  a  bit  closer  to  the  heart 
of  the  mystery.  John  B.  Breslin 
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A  Novel 


By  Wendell  Berry 

Shoemaker  &  Hoard.  2C 
ISBN  1593160361 


$25 


When  Wendell  Berry  came  to  Seattle  to 
read  from  his  new  novel,  Hannah  Coulter, 
he  was  introduced  with  the  words,  "For 
those  of  you  who  wonder  where  hope  still 
lies...."  The  audience  responded  with  rapt 
silence,  as  if  to  say,  "Yes,  we  are  eager  for 
hope."  Berry's  novel  does  not  disappoint 
in  this  respect,  providing  complex  encour- 
agement for  discouraging  times. 

This  is  the  same  kind  of  encourage- 
ment many  readers  have  discovered 
recently  in  Marilynne  Robinson's  remark- 
able bestseller  Gilead.  Robinson  and  Berry 
both  decided  to  employ  an  elderly  narra- 
tor of  the  opposite  gender.  In  Gilead  a  76- 
year-old  preacher,  John  Ames,  spins  out 
spiritually  inspired  letters  to  his  young 
son.  Berry  employs  a  female  narrator, 
Hannah  Coulter,  a  woman  in  her  80's  who 
has  spent  her  entire  life  in  Port  William, 
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Ky.  Both  narrators  offer  powerful  spiritu- 
al reminiscences  about  their  lives. 

Hannah  has  appeared  as  a  character  in 
Berry's  earlier  novels,  going  back  to  1 960, 
and  in  interviews  he  has  stated  that  her 
voice  has  remained  with  him  over  the 
years.  It's  easy  to  see  why.  She  is  a  truth- 
teller,  a  survivor,  a  saint  of  everyday  holi- 
ness. In  this  seventh  novel  of  his  Port 
William  series,  Hannah  gets  to  tell  her  life 
story,  recalling  an  era  of  real  neighbor- 
hoods, when  backyards  flowed  together 
because  there  were  no  fences.  The  novel's 
setting  in  a  time  before  pollution  and  eco- 
depression  may  occasionally  strike  the 
reader  as  an  escapist  fantasy;  when 
Hannah  reports  "a  strange  feeling  of  peace 
would  come  over  me  as  if  from  another 
world,"  the  reader  may  think,  yes,  surely 
this  is  not  our  world. 

Yet  in  a  deeper  sense,  of  course,  it  is 
exactly  our  world.  What  might  appear  at 
first  to  be  Hannah's  insularity  eventually 
emerges  as  the  disciplined  detachment  of 
the  philosopher-sage.  Hannah  plays  the 
role  of  a  Delphic  oracle  transported  to 
rural  Kentucky,  where  she  enunciates  an 
ecological  spirituality.  She  confides, 
"What  I  like  about  the  woods,  what  is  con- 
soling, is  that  usually  nobody  is  working 
there,  unless  you  would  say  that  God  is." 

While  Port  William  seems  at  times 
preserved  in  amber,  uncomplicated  (and 
un-enriched)  by  ethnic  diversity,  traffic, 
television  or  other  markers  of  contem- 
porary American  culture,  it  does  have 
one  provocative  similarity  to  our  current 
situation.  Hannah  is  a  war  widow  and  the 
spouse  of  a  husband  traumatized  by  war. 
Her  first  husband,  Virgil,  disappeared 
among  the  battlefields  of  World  War  II, 
leaving  her  to  raise  a  daughter  as  a  single 
parent  until  she  meets  and  marries 
Nathan  Coulter,  an  ex-soldier  who  suf- 
fers the  post-traumatic  effects  of  war. 
For  Nathan,  Port  William  represents  a 
sanctuary:  "It  was  what  he  had  learned  to 
want  in  the  midst  of  killing  and  dying, 
terror,  cruelty,  hate,  hunger,  thirst, 
blood,  and  fire."  In  this  novel  love  is  at 
war  with  war,  seeking  to  dispel  long 
shadows  cast  into  the  postwar  period. 

Death,  whether  from  war  or  from 
natural  causes,  is  the  great  intruder  in 
Port  William,  jolting  the  town's  inter- 
personal foundations  at  regular  intervals. 
Near  the  end  of  the  novel  Hannah  con- 
cludes, "Death  is  a  sort  of  lens,  though  I 


used  to  think  of  it  as  a  wall  or  a  shut 
door.  It  changes  things  and  makes  them 
clear.  Maybe  it  is  the  truest  way  of  know- 
ing this  dream,  this  brief  and  timeless 
life."  Hannah  lives  out  of  gratitude  puri- 
fied by  grief:  "And  so  an  old  woman,  sit- 
ting by  the  fire,  waiting  for  sleep,  makes 
her  reckoning,  naming  over  the  names  of 
the  dead  and  the  living,  which  also  are 
the  names  of  her  gratitude." 

Berry's  own  gratitude  for  language 
comes  through  as  a  driving  force  in  the 
novel.  He  salts  his  narrative  with  snip- 
pets of  folk  wisdom  or  foolishness.  For 
example,  "Anytime  an  eighteen-year-old 
boy  tells  you  not  to  worry,  you  had  bet- 
ter worry."  When  Burley  Coulter  pro- 
nounces, "All  women  is  brothers,"  he 
gives  the  impression  that  he  may  well 
have  uncovered  a  previously  undetected 
global  conspiracy.  Berry  good-natured- 
ly conveys  the  domestic  insights  of 
small-town  life. 

If  read  rapidly,  this  novel  is  likely  to 
frustrate.  Perused  at  a  slower  pace,  howev- 
er, the  novel  yields  one  of  its  major 
rewards,  a  sense  that  we  can  find  in  litera- 
ture an  antidote  to  our  hurry-sickness. 
Slower  is  better.  Berry's  prose  style  has  an 
incantatory  quality,  perhaps  because  he  is 
first  and  foremost  a  poet.  The  novel  has 
chapter  tides  that  could  well  be  the  tides 
of  poems:  "What  We  Were,"  "The  Room 
of  Love,"  and  "Next." 

Berry  also  conveys  a  persuasive  sad- 
ness about  a  lost  way  of  life  in  rural 
America.  A  generational  and  cultural  split 
is  made  obvious  when  Hannah's  son 
Mattie  leaves  fanning  to  become  "M.  B. 
Coulter,"  the  C.E.O.  of  "an  information- 
processing  company  whose  name  is  made 
of  letters  that  don't  spell  anything."  Berry 
deplores  the  movement  from  "the  world 
of  membership"  to  "the  world  of  organi- 
zation," where  letters  no  longer  add  up  to 
meaningful  words. 

Hannah  concludes  her  story  in  2001, 
bringing  us  to  our  own  anxiety  as  to 
whether  we  are  on  the  verge  of  blessing 
or  calamity.  Animating  her  narrative  is  a 
biblical  hopefulness,  sometimes  ex- 
pressed in  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  at  other 
times  expressed  in  motifs  such  as  the 
return  of  the  prodigal  son.  We  live  in  the 
time  of  a  different  war,  but  Berry  invites  us 
to  share  the  same  mixtures  of  hope  and 
fear,  grief  and  gratitude  that  Hannah 
articulates  so  well.  Gerald  T.  Cobb 
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Institutes 

THE  42ND  ANNUAL  INSTITUTE  ON  SACRED  SCRIP- 
TURE, June  20-24,  2005.  Lecturers  and  their  lec- 
tures: Carol  J.  Dempsey,  O.P. — Jeremiah: 
Preacher  of  Grace,  Poet  of  Truth;  Hans-Josef 
Klauck,  O.F.M. — Physician,  Painter,  Artist, 
Historian:  Luke  and  His  Gospel;  Alan  C. 
Mitchell— A  Life  Worthy  of  God:  1  and  2 
Thessalonians.  For  more  information:  School  of 
Continuing  Studies,  Georgetown  University, 
Washington,  DC  20057-1010;  Ph:  (202)  687-5832; 
e-mail:  blc6@georgetown.edu;  Web  site: 
h  ttp:// www.georgetown.edu/ ssce/spp/ 
sacred,  htm. 

Music 

BEST-SELLING  religious,  sacred,  contemporary 

and  classical  music  on  CD  at  www.america- 
magazine.org/Musicstore.cfm. 

Parish  Missions 

INSPIRING,  DYNAMIC  PREACHING.  Parish  mis- 
sions, faculty  in-service,  retreats  for  religious. 
Web  site:  ww  w  . sabbathretreats.org. 

Pilgrimage 

IRELAND  PILGRIMAGE.  "Exploring  the  Heart  and 
Soul  of  Celtic  Spirituality."  Scholars  will  make  the 
Celtic  traditions  of  Ireland  come  alive,  adding  rich 
meaning  to  your  life.  Sept.  18-Oct.  1.  Contact: 
Jane  Comerford,  C.S.J.,  1305  N.  Napa,  Spokane, 
WA  99202;  Ph:  (509)  868-1683;  e-mail:  2005pil- 
grimage@earthlink.net. 


Positions 

ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR  of  Campus  Ministry,  St. 
Edward's  University,  Austin,  Tex.  New  full-time 
position  available  August  2005.  Assistant  will 
coordinate  outreach  to  non-Catholic  students  and 
retreat  programs  for  all  students  at  Catholic  uni- 
versity in  addition  to  planning,  facilitation  and 
theological  reflection  for  domestic  and  interna- 
tional immersion  experiences.  E.O.E.  In  corre- 
spondence, refer  to  America  ad.  Web  site: 
www.stedwards.edu/hr/jobs/J0502 1.  hdu. 

ASSOCIATE  ACADEMIC  DEAN.  Full-time  position 
.isMsis  \cadcmic  K flairs  V.P.  and  dean  in  develop- 
ment, implementation  and  evaluation  of  current 
and  new  programs;  develops  course  schedules  and 
academic  policies;  organizes  student  and  liturgical 
activities;  assists  with  recruitment  and  advising. 
Candidate  is  practicing  Catholic  with  master's 
degree  in  theology,  doctorate  preferred,  with 
minimum  three  years  experience  in  higher  educa- 
tion setting.  Previous  teaching  experience  pre- 
ferred. Check  www.ost.edu  for  qualifications  and 
application  process. 

ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR.  The  Liturgy  Office  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  Seattle  has  an  opening  for  an 
Associate  Director.  Minimum  qualifications 
include:  master's  degree  in  liturgy  or  liturgical 
studies,  working  knowledge  of  liturgical  docu- 
ments and  rituals,  liturgical  music  training,  five 
years  parish  or  diocesan  experience,  staff  and  bud- 
get management  experience,  proficiency  in  com- 
puters and  must  be  active  member  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  parish/faith  community.  Competitive 
salary  and  excellent  benefit  package.  Please  call 


(206)  382-2070  or  visit  our  Web  site  at  www.seat- 
tlearch.org/jobs  and  click  on  "Chancery  Jobs"  for 
more  information  and  an  application  packet.  E- 
mail:  HR@seattlearch.org;  Web  site:  www.seat- 
tlearch.org. 

BILINGUAL  COORDINATOR  of  established 
Hispanic  Ministry  Deanery  Team  in  Western 
Colorado.  Contact  joyceklava@paonia.com  for 
job  description. 

CARROLL  COLLEGE,  Helena,  Mont.,  an  indepen- 
dent Catholic  diocesan  liberal  arts  college,  is  seek- 
ing a  tenure-track  faculty  position  in  moral  theolo- 
gy beginning  August  2005.  The  position  requires  a 
doctoral  degree  in  moral  theology  and  a  willingness 
to  join  our  faculty  team  in  curriculum  development 
and  outcomes  measurement.  We  will  give  prefer- 
ence to  candidates  with  expertise  in  Catholic  social 
ethics.  An  enthusiastic,  effective  teacher  is  sought 
who  can  support  Carroll's  mission  statement.  The 
successful  candidate  will  be  an  active  participant  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  For  priority  considera- 
tion, please  submit  letter  of  application,  curriculum 
vitae,  a  written  response  to  Carroll's  mission  state- 
ment and  three  letters  of  professional  reference  to: 
Office  of  Human  Resources,  Carroll  College,  1601 
N.  Benton  Avenue,  Helena,  MT  59625-0002,  by 
March  25,  2005.  E.O.E.  To  view  additional  infor- 
mation about  Carroll  and  the  mission  statement, 
please  visit  our  Web  site  at  www.carroll.edu. 

RESEARCH  CENTER  DIRECTOR.  The  Glenmary 
Home  Missioners  seek  an  experienced  Ph.D.  in 
sociology  or  related  social  science  to  direct  the 
Glenmary  Research  Center  (Nashville,  Term.). 
The  center  focuses  on  applied  research  related  to 
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Living  our  Values 

As  the  second  largest  hospital  in  Orange  County,  CA,  St.  Joseph 
Hospital  is  a  519-bed  facility,  which  is  made  up  of  a  both  a  large 
acute  care  hospital  and  a  state-of-the-art  Outpatient  Pavilion. 
We  offer  a  broad  range  of  services  on  our  modern  campus, 
allowing  us  to  treat  more  complex  medical  conditions  In  a 
variety  of  specialties.  As  part  of  the  prestigious  St.  Joseph 
Health  System,  St  Joseph  Hospital  is  committed  to  serving  our 
community  through  the  values  of  Excellence,  Service,  Dignity 
and  Justice. 

Priest/ Chaplain 

We  are  seeking  a  Priest  Chaplain  who  will  identify  patient,  family 
and  staff  needs  for  spiritual  care,  serve  the  hospital  community 
through  liturgical  celebration  and  sacramental  support,  partici- 
pate in  interdisciplinary  team  meetings  and  work  collaboratively 
with  other  members  of  the  spiritual  care  team.  Must  be  an 
Ordained  Catholic  Priest  with  ecclesiastical  endorsement  from 
the  Bishop  of  the  local  Diocese.  Four  Clinical  Pastoral  Education 
units  and  NACC  or  APC  certification  preferred 

We  offer  a  competitive  compensation  and  benefits  package. 
You  can  apply  online  by  visiting 
our  web  site  atwww.sjo.org. 
You  may  also  fax  your  resume 
to  (714)  744  8668:  Email: 
employment@sjo.stjoe.org,  or 
send  it  by  mail  to  St.  Joseph 
Hospital,  HR  Dept.,  1100  West 
Stewart  Dr.,  Orange,  CA  92868. 
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years'  experience  in  same  or  comparable  field, 
good  communication  skills,  proficiency  in  using 
Microsoft  Office  and  a  vision  for  the  future. 
Competitive  salary  with  benefits.  Interested 
applicants  should  send  resume  to:  Annunciation 
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SEATTLE  UNIVERSITY 

Seattle  University,  founded  in  1891,  continues  a  four  hundred  and  fifty  year  tradition  of  Jesuit  Catholic  higher 
education.  The  University's  Jesuit  Catholic  ideals  underscore  its  commitment  to  the  centrality  of  teaching, 
learning  and  scholarship,  of  values  based  education  grounded  in  the  Jesuit  and  Catholic  traditions,  of  service 
and  social  justice,  of  lifelong  learning,  and  of  educating  the  whole  person.  Located  in  the  heart  of  dynamic 
Seattle,  the  University  enrolls  approximately  6,800  undergraduate  and  graduate  students  in  eight  colleges  and 
schools  Students  enjoy  a  university  ethos  characterized  by  small  classes,  individualized  faculty  attention,  a 
strong  sense  of  community,  a  commitment  to  diversity,  and  an  outstanding  faculty. 
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Institutes 

THE  42ND  ANNUAL  INSTITUTE  ON  SACRED  SCRIP- 
TURE, June  20-24,  2005.  Lecturers  and  their  lec- 
tures: Carol  J.  Dempsey,  O.P.— Jeremiah: 
Preacher  of  Grace,  Poet  of  Truth;  Hans-Josef 
KJauck,  O.F.M. — Physician,  Painter,  .Artist, 
Historian:  Luke  and  His  Gospel;  Alan  C. 
Mitchell— A  Life  Worthy  of  God:  1  and  2 
Thessalonians.  For  more  information:  School  of 
Continuing  Studies,  Georgetown  University, 
Washington,  DC  20057-1010;  Ph:  (202)  687-5832; 
e-mail:  hlc6@georgetown.edu;  Web  site: 
http://www.georgetown.edu/ssce/spp/ 
sacred.hmi. 

Music 

BEST-SELLING  religious,  sacred,  contemporary 
and  classical  music  on  CD  at  www.america- 
magazine.org/Musicstore.cfrn. 

Parish  Missions 

INSPIRING,  DYNAMIC  PREACHING.  Parish  mis- 
sions, faculty  in-service,  retreats  for  religious. 
Web  site:  www.sabbathretreats.org. 

Pilgrimage 

IRELAND  PILGRIMAGE.  "Exploring  the  Heart  and 
Soul  of  Celtic  Spirituality."  Scholars  will  make  the 
Celtic  traditions  of  Ireland  come  alive,  adding  rich 
meaning  to  your  life.  Sept.  18-Oct.  1.  Contact: 
Jane  Comerford,  C.S.J.,  1305  N.  Napa,  Spokane, 
WA  99202;  Ph:  (509)  868-1683;  e-mail:  20()5pil- 
grimage@earthlink.net. 
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Our  Lady  of  the  Pines  Retreat  C 

63  quiet  acres  just  10  minutes  from  the  Ohio  ' 

•  Spiritual  Directors  on  Staff  ■  Reiki  •  Massage 

•  31  Bedrooms  •  7  Meeting  Rooms  •  3  Hermit; 

Spring  and  Summer  Retreats  2 

April  22-24  Retreat  for  Recovering  Women/  Ann  Verl 
May  1-8  Our  Journey  of  Faith/  F.  James  Van  Dorn. 
June  4-11   Taste  of  Silence/  F.  Carl  Arico 
June  14-21  Seeing  With  New  Eyes/S.  Barbara  Fianc 
June  24-26  Praying  with  Women  Mystics/  S.  Breta  < 
July  6-13  Directed  Retreat  with  several  Spiritual  Dir 
July  24-31  Quitters'  Retreat/ S.  Jeanette  Kearns/S.  1 
August  1-6  The  Art  of  Prayer  and  the  Prayer  of  Art 
August  18-21  Weekend  Directed/ Oh?RC  Spiritual  Directors 

For  other  programs  visit  us  on-line. 

Sponsored  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  ■  Regional  Community  of  Cincinnati 
"i  260  Tiffin  Street  ■  Fremont,  Ohio  43420  •  (419)332-6522 
www.pinesretreat.org  •  E-Mail:  olprc@ezworks.net 
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iuu  can  appiy  online  uy  visiting 
our  web  site  atwww.sjo.org. 
You  may  also  fax  your  resume 
to  (714)  744-8668:  Email: 
employment@sjo.stjoe.org,  or 
send  it  by  mail  to  St.  Joseph 
Hospital,  HR  Dept.,  1100  West 
Stewart  Dr.,  Orange,  CA  92868. 
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St.  Joseph 
Hospital 
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social,  cultural  and  religious  life  in  the  rural 
United  States,  particularly  the  South,  with 
emphasis  on  parish,  community  and  region.  The 
position  requires  the  ability  to  design  and  con- 
duct studies  using  quantitative  and  qualitative 
research  skills.  Also  required  are  strong  leader- 
ship and  administrative  skills,  ability  to  commu- 
nicate with  a  wide  variety  of  Catholic  and  ecu- 
menical lay  and  professional  audiences  and  to 
supervise  a  small  staff.  The  director  must  be  a 
Roman  Catholic.  Salary  is  competitive,  with  an 
excellent  fringe  benefit  package.  Search  begins 
immediately  and  continues  until  the  position  is 
filled.  Those  with  a  master's  degree  and  a  mini- 
mum of  five  years'  experience  in  a  similar  type  of 
research  center  may  be  considered.  Further 
information  about  Glenmary,  the  G.R.C.  or  the 
position  can  be  found  at  www.glenmary.org 
Please  submit  vita  (or  resume)  to:  Search 
Committee,  Glenmary  Research  Center,  1312 
Fifth  Avenue  North,  Nashville,  TN  37208;  Fax: 
(615)  251-1472;  or  send  documents  as  MS- 
Word  attachments  by  e-mail  to:  grc@glen- 
mary.org. 

TEAM  MEMBERS,  Hospice  St.  Joseph,  Port- 
au-Prince,  Haiti.  Two  team  members  sought 
for  three-year  commitment  working  collabo- 
ratively in  a  ministry  of  hospitality,  service  and 
presence  to  the  poor  of  Haiti.  Hospice  func- 
tions as  a  guesthouse,  clinic  and  short-term 
residence  for  sick  from  the  countryside. 
Opportunities  for  service  in  a  variety  of  areas: 
clinic,  programming  for  women  and  children, 
coordinating  guesthouse,  grant  writing, 
finances,  all  facets  of  running  facility. 
Computer  knowledge  (Word,  Excel),  ability 
to  learn  Haitian  Creole,  ability  to  work  within 
a  team  model  and  sense  of  humor  important. 
Benefits:  crosscultural  training  (Maryknoll  or 
similar  program),  room  and  board,  medical 
insurance  coverage  and  monthly  stipend. 
Interested  persons  send  letter  of  intent,  two 
letters  of  recommendation — one  from  most 
recent  employment — and  resume  to  Janice 
Labas:  Ph:  (413)  748-9458;  Fax:  (413)  748- 
9889;  e-mail:  JAL115tmb@aol.com;  Web  site: 
www.HospiceSaintJoseph.org. 

YOUTH  MINISTER.  Dynamic  central  Florida 
parish  seeks  applicants  for  the  position  of  Youth 
Minister.  Responsibilities  include:  relational  min- 
istry that  provides  catechesis  and  pastoral  support 
for  youth,  coordination  and  management  of  con- 
firmation program,  development  of  opportuni- 
ties for  service  and  fellowship,  recruitment  and 
training  of  adult  leaders  and  communication  with 
pastoral  staff.  The  successful  candidate  is  an  orga- 
nized self-starter  with  the  following  qualifica- 
tions: a  bachelor's  degree  (+)  in  theology,  reli- 
gious education  or  comparable  field,  at  least  two 
years'  experience  in  same  or  comparable  field, 
good  communication  skills,  proficiency  in  using 
Microsoft  Office  and  a  vision  for  the  future. 
Competitive  salary  with  benefits.  Interested 
applicants  should  send  resume  to:  Annunciation 
Catholic  Church,  Youth  Minister  Search 
Committee  P.O.  Box  915887  Longwood,  FL 
32791-5887;    Fax:    (407)869-4661;  e-mail: 


sparkes@annunciationorlando.org. 

Retreats 

BETHANY  RETREAT  HOUSE,  East  Chicago,  Ind., 
offers  private  and  individually  directed  silent 
retreats,  including  30  days,  year-round  in  a 
prayerful  home  setting.  Ph:  (219)  398-5047;  e- 
mail:  bethanyrh@sbcglobal.net;  Web  site: 
www.bethanyretreathouse.org. 

WAKE  UP  TO  LIFE!  Hie  Spiritual  Legacy  of 
Anthony  de  Mello.  May  19-24,  2005.  This 
Awareness  Retreat  is  an  invitation  to  wake  up  to 
our  lives  and  to  the  divine  that  is  within  us  and  all 
around  us.  Conducted  by  P.  J.  Francis,  S.J. 
(India),  who  succeeded  de  Mello  as  director  of 
Sadhana  Institute,  and  Liz  Dillon,  spiritual  teach- 


er (Ireland).  Judy  Kuzmich,  Chetana  Retreats, 
Moreau  Seminary,  University  of  Notre  Dame, 
Notre  Dame,  IN  46556.  Ph:  (574)  631-7735;  e- 
mail:  Kuzmich.3@nd.edu;  www.chetana.org. 

AMERICA  CLASSIFIED.  Classified  advertisements  are 
accepted  for  publication  in  either  the  print  version  of 
America  or  at  our  Web  site:  http://www.america- 
magazine.org/notices.cfin.  Ten-word  minimum.  You 
?nay  combine  pint  and  Web  ad  insertions  to  take 
advantage  ofi our  frequency  discounts.  Ads  may  be  mb- 
mitted  by  e-mail  to:  ads@america??iagazine.org;  by 
fax  to  (928)  222-2107;  by  postal  mail  to:  Classified 
Department,  America,  106  West  56th  St.,  New  \ 
York,  NY  10019.  We  do  not  accept  ad  copy  over  the 
phone.  MasterCard  and  Visa  accepted.  For  more  \ 
information  call:  (212)  515-0102. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY  AND  MINISTRY 
Pastoral  Counseling  Program  Director 

Seattle  University's  School  of  Theology  and  Ministry  seeks  a  doctorally- 
prepared  founding  Director  for  its  new  MA  in  Pastoral  Counseling  and 
two  Post-Master's  Certificates.  The  program  prepares  counselors  in  the 
Christian  historical  tradition  of  the  care  of  souls,  and  for  state  licensure 
and  AAPC  membership. 

The  Director  will  bring  experience  in  pastoral  counseling  and  theologi- 
cal acumen  to  the  leadership  of  this  program.  The  school  represents  1 1 
faith  traditions,  and  seeks  to  serve  multicultural  and  at-risk 
communities. 

The  Director  of  the  Pastoral  Counseling  Program  will: 

•  Articulate  a  vision  and  provide  strategic  leadership; 

•  Teach  half  time  in  the  area  of  pastoral  counseling 

•  Recruit  and  supervise  faculty  and  students 

•  Work  to  maintain  and  strengthen  the  partnership  with 
Presbyterian  Counseling  Services 

•  Arrange  for  counseling  internship  sites 

TO  APPLY,  please  submit: 

1.  Cover  letter  2.  Curriculum  vitae  and 

3.  List  of  current  references,  with  permission  to  contact  them. 

Send  materials  to: 

Dr.  Loretta  Jancoski  Chairperson,  Search  Committee 

School  of  Theology  and  Ministry,  Seattle  University 

901  12th  Avenue,  P.O.  Box  222000,  Seattle,  Washington  98122 

www.seattleu.edu/ theomin 

Applications  received  after  April  15, 2005,  cannot  be  assured  of 
consideration. 

Seattle  University  is  an  equal  opportunity  employer  and  encourages 
applications  from  ethnic  minorities  and  women. 


SEATTLE  UNIVERSITY 

Seattle  University,  founded  in  1891,  continues  a  four  hundred  and  fifty  year  tradition  of  Jesuit  Catholic  higher 
education.  The  University's  Jesuit  Catholic  ideals  underscore  its  commitment  to  the  centrality  of  teaching, 
learning  and  scholarship,  of  values-based  education  grounded  in  the  Jesuit  and  Catholic  traditions,  of  service 
and  social  justice,  of  lifelong  learning,  and  of  educating  the  whole  person.  Located  in  the  heart  of  dynamic 
Seattle,  the  University  enrolls  approximately  6,800  undergraduate  and  graduate  students  in  eight  colleges  and 
schools.  Students  enjoy  a  university  ethos  characterized  by  small  classes,  individualized  faculty  attention,  a 
strong  sense  of  community,  a  commitment  to  diversity,  and  an  outstanding  faculty 
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Letters 


Fields  and  Tables 

The  article  on  generic  engineering  by 
Gerald  D.  Coleman,  S.S.,  (2/21)  lays 
out  a  framework  for  evaluating  the 
arguments  for  promoting  genetically 
engineered  crops  to  meet  the  problems 
of  world  hunger  As  one  who  has  been 
engaged  in  this  debate  for  some  time 
from  a  practical,  political  and  ethical 
perspective,  I  cannot  let  pass  unchal- 
lenged his  remark  that  "it  was  a  moral 
disgrace  that  in  2002  African  govern- 
ments gave  in  to  G.M.O  opponents 
and  returned  to  the  World  Food 
Program  tons  of  G.M.O.  corn  simply 
because  it  was  produced  in  the  United 
States  by  biotechnology."  Had  the 
author  been  in  Zambia  in  mid-2002, 
when  the  government,  after  very  seri- 
ous scientific  study,  rejected  importa- 
tion of  the  G.M.O.  maize  pushed  by 
the  U.S.  government,  he  would  have 
commended  this  move  as  a  moral 
necessity  to  protect  lives  of  both  pre- 
sent and  future  Zambians  and  to  safe- 
guard the  agricultural  infrastructure  of 
the  small-scale  farmers  who  produce  80 
percent  of  the  local  maize. 

In  fact,  the  real  moral  disgrace  was 
that  the  U.S.  government  refused  to 
provide  financial  assistance  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  readily  available  non- 
G.M.O.  maize  offered  to  Zambia  by 
several  countries,  such  as  Kenya  and 
India.  A  more  honest  analysis  would 
ask  whether  the  United  States  is  so 
adamantly  pushing  genetically  modified 
crops  on  humanitarian  grounds  to  feed 
the  hungry  or  on  economic  grounds  to 
support  its  own  heavily  subsidized  agri- 
cultural sector.  If  there  is  truly  a 
humanitarian  interest  as  the  primary 
concern,  why  did  the  U.S.  Embassy  to 
the  Holy  See  reject  participation  on  the 
panel  of  its  September  2004  conference 
by  any  representative  of  those  national 
bishops'  conferences  such  as  the 
Philippines,  Brazil  and  South  Africa 
that  have  cautioned  against  use  of 
G.M.O.  crops,  or  by  any  scientific 
voice  critical  of  this  approach?  Surely 
such  censorship  of  divergent  opinions 
is  another  "moral  disgrace." 

For  those  who  have  questions 


about  whether  G.M.O.  crops  are  nec- 
essary to  feed  the  poor  who  are  hungry, 
let  them  leave  libraries  and  laboratories 
and  come  to  the  fields  and  tables  of  a 
country  like  Zambia  to  see  how  local 
farmers  can  feed  and  are  feeding  people 
without  genetic  engineering  being 
introduced. 

Peter  J.  Henriot,  S.J. 
Lusaka,  Zambia 

Not  Approved 

The  article  by  Gerald  D.  Coleman, 
S.S.,  about  genetically  engineered  food 
(2/21)  failed  to  articulate  several 
important  facts.  It  is  not  known  if 
there  are  any  bad  health  effects  from 
consuming  these  foods,  as  there  have 
been  no  epidemiological  studies. 
Without  labeling,  it  is  impossible  for 
such  studies  to  take  place.  People 
receiving  food  aid  are  consuming 
genetically  engineered  foods  at  a  high- 
er level  in  their  diets  than  Americans, 
and  in  a  much  less  processed  form. 
Recent  reports  indicate  that  food  aid  to 
Central  American  countries  contains  a 
biotech  corn  food  not  approved  for 
human  consumption  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  highly  speculative  to  assert 
that  there  are  no  health  effects  on  mal- 
nourished hungry  populations.  But  no 
one  is  looking  for  them  either. 

Margaret  Weber 
Adrian,  Mich. 

Quantum  Leap 

In  "Is  Genetic  Engineering  the  Answer 
to  Hunger?"  (2/21)  Gerald  D. 
Coleman,  S.S.,  appears  to  accept  all 
that  the  biotech  industry  states  about 
G.M.O. 's:  that  they  are  not  harmful, 
and  they  are  just  the  next  generation  of 
what  farmers  have  been  doing  for  cen- 
turies. Genetic  engineering  is  a  quan- 
tum leap  from  traditional  breeding. 
The  DNA  of  a  bacterium  does  not 
cross  with  corn,  nor  the  DNA  of  a 
flounder  with  a  strawberry,  etc.  The 
poor  and  hungry  deserve  as  much  pre- 
caution as  other  members  of  society. 

Most  people  in  the  United  States 
do  not  realize  the  extent  of  the  agricul- 


tural experiment  that  is  occurring  with 
genetic  engineering.  Greater  precau- 
tion and  study  are  needed  here.  We 
should  not  be  forcing  this  experiment 
on  other  nations,  least  of  all  economi- 
cally poor  ones. 

Patricia  Gillis 
Roseville,  Mich. 

Least  of  Our  Brethen 

The  message  I  get  from  William 
Galston's  article,  "A  Victory  for  People 
Like  Us"  (2/14),  is  that  voters  preferred 
George  Bush  for  president  because  of 
his  "moral"  values.  They  formed  this 
opinion  because  President  Bush  prays, 
is  opposed  to  gay  marriage  and  is  pre- 
sumably anti-abortion. 

These  are  good  values  to  possess, 
but  I  believe  that  true  moral  values 
encompass  more  than  that.  I  believe 
that  true  moral  values  espouse  the  mes- 
sages taught  in  Mt  5:3-12,  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  and  especially  that  in  Mt 
25:3 1-46,  "Whatsoever  you  do  to  the 
least  of  my  brothers."  President  Bush 
has  proposed  slashing  support  for  those 
government  programs  that  will  benefit 
the  poor  and  disadvantaged.  In  my 
judgment,  these  actions  would  seem  to 
place  Bush  among  the  goats.  What  is  he 
doing  for  the  least  of  our  brethren? 
Who  are  the  people  who  are  victorious? 

Robert  E.  Tobin 
Sandown,  N.H. 

Too  Complex 

Regarding  your  editorial,  "More 
Homeless,  Less  Housing"  (2/28): 
Notwithstanding  the  need  for  more 
affordable  housing,  and  with  due  appre- 
ciation for  your  heartfelt  expose  of  the 
needs  of  the  homeless,  I  find  your 
description  of  the  deduction  for  mort- 
gage interest  as  a  "housing  subsidy"  for 
the  highest  income  households  to  be, 
quite  frankly,  stupid. 

I  chose  the  latter  word  purposefully. 
Your  willful  ignorance  of  economic 
matters  is  apparent  for  all  to  see.  Seek 
thee  a  monastery;  public  life  is  too  com- 
plex for  you  to  grasp. 

Michael  McGreevy 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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The  Word 


With  Eyes  of  Faith 

Easter  Sunday  (A),  March  27,  2005 

Readings:  Acts  10:34a,  37-43;  Ps  118:1-2,  16-17,  22-23;  Col  3:1-4,  or  1  Cor  5:6b-8;  Jn  20:1-9 
They  did  not  yet  understand  the  Scripture  Qn  20:9) 


GENERATION  after  genera- 
tion, the  Christian  community 
re-examines  its  teaching 
regarding  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus.  Carefully  developed  explanations 
continue  to  clarify  the  most  minute  details 
of  this  doctrine.  Many  of  us  are  so  familiar 
with  these  details  that  we  may  have  ceased 
to  be  amazed  at  their  claims:  A  man  whose 
brutal  execution  was  witnessed  by  crowds 
of  people,  who  was  buried  in  a  sealed 
tomb,  returns  to  visit  his  closest  compan- 
ions. Were  the  same  claims  made  today, 
who  would  not  be  skeptical? 

But  these  claims  are  being  made 
today!  In  the  Sequence  before  the 
Gospel,  v/e  sing,  "Christ  my  hope  is 
arisen."  Perhaps  we  too  should  be  a  bit 
skeptical;  we  should  stand  dumbfounded 
before  its  mystery.  At  least  we  should 
acknowledge  that,  like  the  disciples,  we 
do  not  understand. 

The  honesty  of  the  earliest  Christians 
has  never  ceased  to  amaze  me.  They  are 
the  ones  who  reported  their  experiences  of 
the  risen  Lord.  They  could  very  well  have 
portrayed  themselves  in  a  better  light,  but 
they  did  not.  (Today's  Gospel  suggests 
that  the  "beloved  disciple"  believed.  But 
then  he  was  probably  the  religious  hero  of 
the  Johannine  community  that  is  telling 
the  story.)  Most  resurrection  accounts 
acknowledge  their  misunderstanding. 
One  would  think  that  if  anyone  were  pre- 
pared for  this  extraordinary  event,  those 
instructed  by  Jesus  himself  would  be.  But 
Jesus'  return  from  the  dead  was  more  than 
they  could  possibly  anticipate,  much  less 
|  comprehend. 

Accounts  of  the  empty  tomb  do  not 
;  prove  that  Jesus  rose  from  the  dead.  They 
«  simply  state  that  the  tomb  was  empty. 
<  Even  Mary  of  Magdala,  one  of  Jesus'  clos- 

dianne  bergant,  c.s.a.,  is  professor  of  bib- 
lical studies  at  Catholic  Theological  Union 
in  Chicago. 


est  companions,  thought,  "They  have 
taken  the  Lord  from  the  tomb,  and  we  do 
not  know  where  they  put  him."  It  took  an 
explanation  of  the  Scriptures  for  Jesus'  fol- 
lowers to  understand  what  had  happened. 

In  the  first  reading,  Peter  does  just 
that.  He  first  summarizes  Jesus'  public 
ministry  as  a  way  of  insisting  that  this 
wondrous  occurrence  took  place  in  actual 
history,  and  "We  are  witnesses  of  all  that 
he  did."  As  ordinary  as  its  setting  may  have 
been,  Jesus'  resurrection  burst  the  fetters 
of  the  ultimate  historical  reality,  death 
itself,  and  there  is  really  no  way  of  under- 
standing this.  We  often  use  the  expression 
"life  out  of  death"  in  our  attempts  to  do  so. 
But  this  image  suggests  cyclical  life,  while 
resurrection  means  complete  transforma- 
tion into  something  new. 

If  we  do  not  really  understand  resur- 
rection, how  can  we  follow  the  injunction 
to  preach  it  or  to  testify  to  it?  Paul  answers 
that  question.  "Seek  what  is  above"  (Col 
3:1);  "Clear  out  the  old  yeast"  (1  Cor  5:7). 
If  we  believe  that  Jesus  has  indeed  been 
raised  from  the  dead,  then  the  way  we  live 
should  demonstrate  this.  We  will  "seek 
what  is  above,"  rather  than  the  greed  and 
indifference  toward  others  that  seem  to  be 
so  much  a  part  of  "what  is  on  earth."  We 
will  resemble  "the  unleavened  bread  of 
sincerity  and  truth"  rather  than  "the  yeast 
of  malice  and  wickedness." 

Many  of  the  Easter  customs  that 
remain  with  us  today  originated  as 
demonstrations  of  faith  in  the  resurrec- 
tion. The  new  Easter  outfit  is  more  than  a 
fashion  statement;  it  announces  that  we 
have  indeed  "put  on  Christ."  The  tiny 
chick  emerging  from  the  Easter  egg  is 
more  than  a  cute  greeting  card  character; 
it  represents  Christ  bursting  from  the 
tomb,  eager  to  begin  a  new  life.  The  same 
is  true  about  the  Easter  bunny  with  its 
prodigious  fecundity;  it  symbolizes  the 
abundance  of  this  new  life.  We  may  have 
preserved  these  Easter  customs,  but  are 


they  still  signs  of  our  faith  and  commit- 
ment? 

Will  we  ever  really  understand  what 
resurrection  means?  Probably  not;  but 
then,  how  could  we?  As  the  basis  of  our 
faith  as  Christians,  it  requires  just  that — 
faith,  not  understanding,  hi  his  own  decla- 
ration, Peter  underscores  the  importance 
of  believing.  The  Gospel  writer  too  main- 
tains that  the  beloved  disciple  "saw  and 
believed."  The  faith  to  which  the  biblical 
writers  refer  is  more  than  mere  intellectu- 
al assent.  It  calls  for  a  living  commitment 
that  takes  hold  of  our  entire  being.  Faith 
in  the  risen  Jesus  transforms  our  minds 
and  hearts  so  that  we  live  lives  modeled 
after  his.  Such  faith  reminds  us  that  we 
have  died,  and  our  lives  are  now  "hidden 
with  Christ  in  God." 

We  enter  into  the  celebration  of  this 
great  feast  with  faith,  and  it  is  this  faith 
that  cries  out,  "Alleluia!"  All  of  the  feast's 
symbols  of  new  life  are  signs  of  hope  for  a 
world  bogged  down  in  death  and  despair. 
But  they  are  not  the  only  signs  of  hope. 
Our  unselfish  openness  to  others,  our  gen- 
uine efforts  at  peace,  our  willingness  to 
forgive — all  these  testify  to  the  world  that 
Jesus  has  been  raised  from  the  dead  and 
that  he  continues  to  live  in  us.  Proof  of  the 
resurrection  is  not  found  in  an  empty 
tomb.  Rather,  it  is  seen  in  the  committed 
lives  of  those  who  believe. 

Dianne  Bergant 

Praying  With  Scripture 

•  How  does  your  manner  of  living  give 
witness  to  the  risen  Lord? 

•  Pray  that  you  might  be  open  to  the 
mysteries  of  Easter  you  cannot  fully 
understand. 

•  Recapture  the  religious  meaning  of 
one  of  your  favorite  Easter  customs. 
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America 


Of  Many  Things 


WE  GET  LOTS  OF  STUFF 
at  America:  press 
releases  from  Catholic 
colleges,  books  from 
Catholic  publishers  and,  of  course,  let- 
ters from  subscribers  both  pleased  and 
angry  at  what  we  publish.  Mosdy  the 
letters  are  friendly,  charitable  and  pleas- 
ant. Only  rarely  are  they  vituperative. 

Still,  even  nasty  letters  can  be  fun. 
Once,  after  writing  a  television  review,  I 
received  a  note  that  read,  in  full,  "Re: 
your  article.  Saint  Ignatius  would  vomit 
you  out  of  his  mouth."  A  littie  over  the 
top  but,  I  had  to  admit,  a  vivid  and  even 
biblical  image.  A  few  months  after  I 
wrote  an  article  on  Opus  Dei, 
America's  editor  at  the  time,  George 
W.  Hunt,  S.J.,  penned  a  column  saying 
that  I  was  leaving  the  magazine  staff  to 
begin  theology  studies.  This  prompted 
one  reader  to  write  that  while  he  was 
happy  I  was  leaving  America  the  maga- 
zine, he  would  be  much  happier  if  I  left 
America  the  country. 

Lately  we  have  also  been  receiving 
invitations  to  movie  screenings,  that  is, 
advance  showings  of  upcoming  films, 
usually  held  in  a  small  theater  some- 
where in  Manhattan.  This  is  a  good 
opportunity -to  see  a  movie  that  might 
well  prove  important  for  the  Catholic 
community,  like  "The  Passion  of  the 
Christ." 

But  as  I  am  not  the  film  critic  and 
could  never  do  as  fine  a  job  as  Richard 
Blake,  S.J.,  does,  I  always  tell  the  stu- 
dio representatives  not  to  expect  any 
reviews.  For  some  reason,  however,  the 
studio  flacks  never  seem  to  hear  this. 
"That's  okay,"  they'll  say.  "Come  any- 
way." Then,  the  day  after  the  screen- 
ing, I'll  invariably  receive  a  phone  call. 
"So,"  they'll  say,  "when's  your  review 
coming  out?" 

All  this  has  taught  me  to  be  careful 
about  saying  yes.  But  when  I  was  invit- 
ed to  a  screening  of  a  new  movie  about 

,!t  of  the  saints  by  Danny  Boyle, 
tht  director  of  "Trainspotting,"  I 
couli      say  no.  The  prospect  of  the 
creato,  oi  a  film  about  Britain's 
scabrous  drug  culture  taking  on  the 
story  of  a  litde  boy's  relationship  with 
the  saints  proved  irresistible. 

"Millions,"  which  will  be  released 
diis  month,  is  the  tale  of  7-year-old 
amian,  whose  mother  has  recendy 


died.  His  hardworking  father,  strug- 
gling to  care  for  Damian  and  his  older 
brother,  has  just  moved  his  family  to  a 
brand-new  house  near  Liverpool.  Early 
on  we  learn  that  Damian,  a  bright  lad  at 
All  Saints  School,  has  a  strong  devotion 
to  the  saints.  When  his  teacher  asks  the 
class  to  suggest  current-day  heroes,  and 
the  rest  of  the  students  offer  soccer 
players,  Damian  pipes  up  with  St.  Lucy. 
He  happily  tells  his  listeners  how  she  is 
pictured  carrying  her  plucked-out  eyes 
on  a  plate.  "That's  enough,  Damian!" 
says  the  horrified  teacher.  The  rest  of 
the  class  shouts,  "Eeewww!" 

One  day  Damian  builds  a  card- 
board fort  near  his  home,  by  the  train 
tracks.  (The  director  is  apparently  still 
a  train  fan.)  Miraculously,  or  so  it 
seems,  a  huge  suitcase  of  money,  full 
of  millions  or  at  least  thousands  of 
British  pounds,  is  tossed  onto  his  fort. 
What  will  Damian  do? 

It  is  here  that  the  movie  becomes 
especially  moving.  Without  giving 
away  the  ending,  I'll  just  say  that  sev- 
eral of  Damian's  favorite  saints  appear 
and  offer  some  homey  advice  about 
his  newfound  wealth,  his  family  and 
his  life.  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  reminds 
him  that  there  are  plenty  of  poor  peo- 
ple around  to  help.  The  Ugandan 
martyrs  (singing  as  they  work  in  the 
fields  near  his  house)  tell  him  how 
grateful  they  are  for  simple  things,  like 
rain.  St.  Joseph  even  offers  Damian 
some  stage  directions  for  the  school's 
Nativity  pageant.  My  favorite  part  of 
these  apparitions  is  Damian's  abso- 
lutely joyful  recognition  of  his  friends. 
"Clare  of  Assisi!"  he  shouts,  like  any 
schoolboy  happy  with  knowing  the 
correct  answer,  "1 194  to  1253!" 

What  a  pleasure  it  was  to  see  a 
movie  that  portrays  saints  as  both 
intercessors  and  companions,  to  bor- 
row the  framework  from  Elizabeth 
Johnson's  recent  book  on  the  saints, 
Friends  of  God  and  Prophets.  If  I  were  a 
film  reviewer,  I  would  say  this: 
"Millions"  is  a  beautiful  and  touching 
film.  Take  the  kids.  Take  yourself.  At 
the  very  least  you'll  get  some  good 
news  about  heaven.  "Of  course  you 
can  smoke  up  there,"  says  St.  Clare  as 
she  puffs  contentedly  on  a  cigarette. 
"You  can  do  anvthing  you  like!" 

James  Martin,  S.J. 
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Editorial 


Take  Out  the  Garbage 


GLACIERS  ARE  DISAPPEARING;  Antarctic  ice 
shelves  are  collapsing;  the  Greenland  ice 
cap  is  eroding;  the  Arctic  winter  has 
grown  shorter;  and  polar  sea  ice  is  thinner. 
Penguins  are  deprived  of  nesting  areas, 
and  polar  bears  are  losing  breeding  grounds.  Across  the 
Northern  Hemisphere,  flora  and  fauna  are  migrating 
steadily  northward.  Global  warming  is  no  longer  a  matter 
of  forecasts  generated  by  computers.  It  is  more  and  more  a 
confirmed  fact.  The  world's  climate  is  changing  and  at  a 
faster  pace  than  climatologists  had  projected. 

After  long  delay,  the  Kyoto  Protocols  have  come  into 
effect;  but  the  United  States,  the  world's  largest  emitter  of 
greenhouse  gases,  remains  outside  the  treaty.  President 
Bush  calls  only  for  voluntary  reductions  in  emissions. 
According  to  the  Pew  Center  for  Global  Climate  Change, 
however,  "More  titan  a  decade  of  experience  with  these 
programs  shows  that  while  they  have  at  times  inspired  sig- 
nificant action  on  the  part  of  individual  companies,  these 
measures  have  not  succeeded  in  reducing,  or  even  stabiliz- 
ing, total  U.S.  emissions." 

Kyoto  attempts  to  reduce  greenhouse  gases  to  1990 
levels  by  2012.  It  would  have  placed  the  greatest  demands 
on  the  United  States,  because  this  nation  has  been  and 
remains  the  largest  emitter.  Republicans  and  Democrats  in 
successive  congresses  and  the  current  administration  have 
opposed  Kyoto,  using  the  excuse  that  third  world  "giants" 
like  China,  India  and  Brazil  are  unfairly  exempt  from 
reduction  targets  in  the  first  phase  of  the  treaty's  imple- 
mentation. 

The  exemptions  given  to  third  world  countries  made 
sense  in  1997,  when  the  treaty  was  negotiated,  and  they 
continue  to  be  reasonable  today  as  a  temporary  measure  to 
allow  poor  countries  to  develop.  Americans  produce,  on 
average,  six  times  the  pollution  of  their  Indian  counter- 
parts. China,  moreover,  has  brought  about  reductions  in 
air  pollution  even  as  its  economy  has  grown  at  a  record 
pace.  And  as  the  richest  country  in  the  world,  the  United 
States  can  afford  to  cut  pollution.  There  is  no  inequity  in 
the  Kyoto  Protocols.  The  gross  inequity  is  in  the  U.S.  fail- 
ure to  agree  to  do  its  share  in  reducing  greenhouse  gases. 
As  the  late  Gestalt  therapist  Fritz  Perls  used  to  say,  "Adults 
take  out  their  own  garbage." 

A  favored  but  halfhearted  method  for  compliance  is 
available  through  a  provision  in  the  protocols  for  devel- 


oped economies  to  trade  "carbon,"  that  is  carbon  dioxide 
emissions,  with  less-polluting,  developing  economies.  This 
will  lead  to  a  reduction  in  the  total  amount  of  greenhouse 
gases  worldwide.  Accordingly,  carbon  trading  allows  indus- 
tries in  developed  countries  to  offset  their  emissions  of 
carbon  dioxide  by  investing  in  reforestation  and  clean 
energy  projects  in  developing  countries.  In  a  model  com- 
pact with  Costa  Rica,  the  United  States  agreed  to  invest  in 
reforestation  in  that  Central  American  country  and  there- 
by gain  credit  for  improvements  in  Costa  Rica's  air  quality. 
By  such  arrangements,  U.S.  industries  can  put  off  reducing 
their  own  greenhouse  gas  pollution  to  a  future  date. 

Complex  trading  programs  have  already  emerged. 
Economists  tout  them  as  win-win  arrangements  by  which 
overall  targets  are  met  more  cheaply.  Despite  its  short- 
term  usefulness,  however,  carbon  trading  is  flawed.  First, 
trading  allows  polluters  to  buy  their  way  out  of  correcting 
their  own  bad  behavior,  like  scofflaws  paying  off  a  judge  to 
avoid  paying  back  tickets.  Trading  works  around  the  prob- 
lem rather  than  correcting  its  basic  causes.  Second,  delay 
makes  any  future  adjustment  all  die  more  difficult  to 
attain,  both  economically  and  politically.  Third,  it  prevents 
speeding  up  the  pace  of  reduction  required  to  make  a  real 
difference  in  halting  climate  change.  For  even  with 
Kyoto's  limits,  global  temperatures  are  expected  to  contin- 
ue to  rise  steeply.  More  decisive  action  is  needed.  To 
decelerate  global  warming  and  avert  catastrophic  alter- 
ations in  the  world's  climate,  there  needs  to  be  greater 
technological  innovation,  lifestyle  changes  and  govern- 
ment regulation. 

government  regulation  can  work  hand  in  hand  with  the  mar- 
ket. Government  standards,  for  example,  have  made  possi- 
ble a  new  industry  in  green,  or  environmentally  friendly, 
building.  In  California,  Gov.  Arnold  Schwarzenegger 
recently  signed  an  executive  order  mandating  green  build- 
ings in  state  construction  projects,  creating  a  market  worth 
tens  of  billions  of  dollars.  The  popularity  of  the  Toyota 
Prius,  a  hybrid  (gas/electric)  auto,  likewise  shows  how  tech- 
nological innovation,  stimulated  by  regulation,  can  provide 
less  polluting  options  for  consumers.  But  markets  alone  will 
not  be  the  solution.  As  the  California  example  shows,  legis- 
lation and  regulation  can  play  an  indispensable  role.  It  is 
time  for  both  Congress  and  the  White  House  to  act  as 
adults  and  take  out  the  garbage. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


Supreme  Court  Hears  Arguments  on  Display  of  Ten  Commandments 


In  two  cases  argued  on 
March  2  over  displays  of 
the  Ten  Commandments 
on  government  property, 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  jus- 
tices raised  questions 
about  the  motives  of  gov- 
ernment authorities  who 
ordered  the  displays, 
about  the  difference 
between  versions  of  the 
commandments,  and 
about  what  sort  of  tests 
should  be  used  to  evalu- 
ate the  displays'  constitu- 
tionality. 

In  the  cases,  which 
were  heard  separately,  the 
court  is  being  asked  to  rule  on  the  consti- 
tutionality of  a  40-year-old  granite  Ten 
Commandments  monument  on  the 
grounds  of  die  Texas  state  capitol  in 
Austin,  and  displays  of  framed  copies  of 
the  commandments  amid  other  historic 
documents  on  the  walls  of  courthouses  in 
xMcCreary  County  and  Pulaski  County  in 
Kentucky. 

Although  some  defenders  of  the  monu- 
ments have  portrayed  the  cases  as  a  critical 
turning  point  for  religious  rights,  other 
legal  observers  have  said  it  is  more  likely 
that  decisions  in  these  cases  will  affect  lit- 
tle more  than  other  such  monuments — 
those  already  in  place  and  future  attempts 
to  set  up  displays  of  the  Ten 
Commandments  on  government  property. 

Supporters  of  the  monuments  in  both 
cases,  including  the  acting  U.S.  solicitor 
general,  argued  that  the  Texas 
Legislature  and  county  supervisors  in  the 
two  Kentucky  counties  were  not  promot- 
ing a  particular  religion  but  merely  giving 
appropriate  credit  to  the  historic  impor- 
tance of  the  commandments  in  the  foun- 
dation of  the  U.S.  government  and  its 
legal  system. 

Attorneys  for  opponents  of  the  monu- 
ments tended  to  stick  to  the  specific  cir- 
cumstances of  each  case,  avoiding  the  jus- 
tices' efforts  to  discuss  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  would  be  appropriate  to 
have  government-sponsored  displays  of 
the  1  en  Commandments. 

David  Friedman,  arguing  for  the 


Protesters  argue  in  front  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  building.  (CNS  photo  by  Bob  Roller) 

American  Civil  Liberties  Union  in  its 
case,  McCreary  County  v.  A.C.L.U.  of 
Kentucky,  pointed  to  resolutions  passed 
by  the  two  counties'  governing  bodies 
that  said  displays  of  the  Ten  Command- 
ments in  the  courthouses  were  justified 
because  "Jesus  is  the  prince  of  ethics" 
and  that  expressed  support  for  former 
Alabama  Supreme  Court  Justice  Roy 
Moore,  who  was  forced  from  his  job 
after  he  refused  to  remove  a  monument 
he  had  placed  prominently  in  his  court- 
house. 

The  counties'  supervisors  "absolutely 
intended  and  felt  they  had  a  right  to  dis- 
play the  Ten  Commandments  because  of 
the  religious  nature  of  the  displays," 
Friedman  said.  Even  a  third  version  of 
the  display,  which  included  equal-sized 
versions  of  other  historic  documents  in 
addition  to  the  commandments,  empha- 
sized that  the  tablets  Moses  received 
from  God  are  '"the  foundation  of  our 
legal  system,"  he  said. 

In  their  questions,  several  justices 
focused  on  the  resolutions  as  evidence 
that  the  purpose  of  the  monuments  was 
and  is  overtly  religious.  "Everybody 
knows  what's  going  on,"  said  Justice 
David  Souter,  who  said  adaptations  of  the 
display  were  made  strictly  to  get  some- 
thing the  courts  would  allow,  while  still 
serving  their  original  purpose. 

Mat  Staver,  arguing  for  the  Kentucky 
counties,  urged  the  justices  to  look 
beyond  the  overtly  Christian  intentions 


of  the  county  supervisors 
who  commissioned  the 
original  displays,  in  which 
only  the  Ten  Command- 
ments were  posted  in  1999. 
He  said  the  court  should 
focus  instead  on  the  third 
version  of  the  displays,  cre- 
ated after  lower  courts 
rejected  earlier  versions  as 
too  overtly  Christian,  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  belief 
systems. 

In  the  Texas  case,  Erwin 
Chemerinsky  argued  that 
because  the  command- 
ments' display  is  the  only 
religiously  themed  piece 
among  1 7  monuments  on  the  grounds  of 
the  state  capitol,  it  unconstitutionally  ele- 
vates specific  Judeo-Christian  beliefs 
above  other  religions. 

Justice  John  Paul  Stevens  several  times 
raised  the  question  of  how  the  monu- 
ments could  be  considered  a  secular  trib- 
ute to  the  origins  of  law  when  even  dif- 
ferent branches  of  Christianity  use  dif- 
ferent versions  of  the  commandments. 
Such  monuments  around  the  country 
typically  include  the  version  of  the  com- 
mandments familiar  to  most  Protestants. 
It  differs  from  the  one  familiar  to 
Catholics  in  that  it  includes  a  prohibition 
on  worshiping  graven  images  and  com- 
bines into  one  commandment  what  the 
Catholic  version  treats  as  two,  forbidding 
coveting  a  neighbor's  wife  and  coveting  a 
neighbor's  goods. 

Justice  Antonin  Scalia  argued  that  "it 
doesn't  matter  what  version  it  is,  if  it 
stands  for  the  belief  that  the  law  is  from 
God."  Scalia  said  most  people  wouldn't 
know  the  difference.  "I  think  90  percent 
of  the  American  people  believe  in  the 
Ten  Commandments,  but  virtually  85 
percent  couldn't  tell  you  what  the  10 
are,"  he  said.  When  somebody  walks  by 
such  a  monument,  he  said,  it's  not 
important  what  the  exact  words  are,  but 
that  they  remind  people  of  God's  role  in 
shaping  the  founders'  beliefs  and  the  sys- 
tem of  law. 

The  Hindu  American  Foundation 
said  such  monuments  signal  to  Hindus 
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and  people  of  other  faiths  that  their 
beliefs  are  less  valued  than  Judeo- 
Christian  beliefs,  despite  the  First 
Amendment's  language  that  "Congress 
shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  estab- 
lishment of  religion." 


Pope  Celebrates  Mass, 
Meets  With  Aides 

Five  days  after  a  tracheotomy  to  relieve 
breathing  problems,  Pope  John  Paul  II 
was  able  to  say  Mass  in  his  hospital  room, 
meet  with  aides  and  continue  initial  ses- 
sions of  speech  therapy,  the  Vatican  said. 

Cardinal  Joseph  Ratzinger,  who 
brought  the  pope  some  papers  to  work 
on,  told  reporters  on  March  1  that  the 
pontiff  had  spoken  to  him — in  two  lan- 
guages, German  and  Italian.  "The  pope 
was  able  and  alert,  and  he'll  work  on  the 
things  I  brought  him,"  said  the  cardinal, 
who  heads  the  Vatican's  doctrinal  con- 
gregation. 

The  Vatican  spokesman,  Joaquin 
Navarro-Valls,  told  reporters  the  same 
day  that  the  pope's  recoveiy  was  "com- 
pletely normal"  and  that  he  had  spent 
another  peaceful  night  at  Rome's 
Agostino  Gemelli  Polyclinic.  Navarro- 
Valls  called  the  84-year-old  pope  a 
"good  patient"  and  said  he  was  carrying 
on  with  breathing  and  speech  rehabilita- 
tion exercises.  A  day  earlier,  the 
spokesman  had  said  the  pope  had  no 
complications  in  his  recovery  phase  and 
was  in  good  condition. 

Concern  about  the  pope's  ability  to 


speak  was  one  of  the  larger  questions 
hanging  over  his  recovery.  Medical 
experts  said  that  if  the  tracheotomy  tube 
is  left  in,  speech  would  be  possible  but 
more  difficult  for  the  pope  and  would  not 
be  as  audible.  The  Vatican  has  not  said 
how  long  the  pope  is  expected  to  remain 
in  the  hospital. 

Those  wishing  to  e-mail  greetings  and 
promises  of  prayers  to  the  pope  can  do  so 
at  john_paul_ii@vatican.va. 


News  Briefs 

•  The  Archdiocese  of  St.  Louis  has 
announced  a  parish  consolidation  plan 
that  will  result  in  the  closing  of  24  parish- 
es and  10  elementary  schools.  Another  23 
city  and  suburban  elementary  schools  will 
be  closed  in  the  Archdiocese  of  Chicago 
at  the  end  of  the  school  year  as  part  of  a 
restructuring  plan.  Since  1984,  130 
Catholic  elementary  schools  in  Chicago 
have  closed,  39  of  them  since  2000. 

•  During  this  year's  Easter  Vigil  celebra- 
tions, tens  of  thousands  of  people  across 
the  country  will  be  welcomed  into  the 
Catholic  Church.  Last  year  more  than 
150,000  Americans  were  baptized  as 
Catholics  or  received  into  the  full  com- 
munion of  the  Catholic  Church  during 
the  vigil. 

•  The  Supreme  Court's  ruling  on  March 
1  that  overturned  the  death  penalty  for 
crimes  committed  by  juveniles  was  hailed 
as  validating  the  position  of  religious, 
child  advocacy,  legal  and  medical  groups 
that  had  urged  the  court  to  find  such 
executions  unconstitutional.  In  a  state- 
ment issued  the  same  day  the  court's  5- 
to-4  decision  was  announced,  Bishop 
Nicholas  A.  DiMarzio  of  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.,  chairman  of  the  U.S.  bishops' 
domestic  policy  committee,  said  the 
bishops'  conference  "is  very  encouraged 
that  the  Supreme  Court  has  recognized 
that  executing  juvenile  offenders  is 
indeed  cruel  and  unusual." 

•  The  Zimbabwean  government's  control 
over  accreditation  of  election  observers 
severely  hampers  the  country's  chances  of 
holding  fair  elections,  said  church  leaders 
in  Zimbabwe  and  South  Africa.  Auxiliary 
Bishop  Patrick  Mumbure  Mutume  of 
Mutare,  Zimbabwe,  who  hopes  to 
observe  the  general  elections  on  March 

3 1  along  with  other  representatives  of 
churches  and  nongovernmental  organiza- 


tions, said  the  state-controlled  last- 
minute  accreditation  process  diminishes 
observers'  chances  of  doing  a  good  job. 

•  Cardinal  Renato  Martino,  president  of 
the  Pontifical  Council  for  Justice  and 
Peace,  told  Vatican  Radio  on  Feb.  24  that 
if  Terri  Schiavo's  husband,  Michael,  "is 
legally  able  to  provoke  the  death  of  his 
wife,  this  would  not  only  be  tragic  in 
itself,  but  it  would  be  a  serious  step 
toward  the  legal  approval  of  euthanasia  in 
the  United  States." 

•  Churches  in  Britain  have  united  to 
launch  a  document  they  hope  will  place 
poverty  on  the  political  agenda  as  nation- 
al elections  approach.  Churches 
Together  in  Britain  and  Ireland  pub- 
lished a  62 -page  booklet  that  includes  the 
statement,  "It  is  the  responsibility  of 
those  engaged  in  politics  to  reconcile  the 
outcomes  of  the  market  economy  with 
the  common  good."  The  principle  of 
"nobody  left  behind"  should  be  embraced 
by  the  mainstream  political  parties,  says 
the  report. 

•  Haiti's  problems  are  more  social  than 
political,  said  Deacon  Patrick  Moynihan, 
who  runs  a  school  for  poor  children  in 
Haiti.  It  does  not  matter  to  a  child  that 
his  or  her  lack  of  education  is  the  fault  of 
a  right-wing  or  a  left-wing  government, 
said  Deacon  Moynihan.  "The  politicians 
change  but  the  problems  are  still  the 
same,"  he  said  Feb.  21  at  a  workshop  on 
Caribbean  issues  during  the  Catholic 
Social  Ministry  Gathering  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

•  Tim  Russert,  NBC  News  Washington 
bureau  chief  and  moderator  of  "Meet  the 
Press,"  said  the  principal  task  of  the 
United  States  is  to  make  a  better  world 
for  its  young  people.  Russert  said  on  Feb. 
22  in  an  address  at  the  annual  Catholic 
Social  Ministry  Gathering  in  Washington 
that  with  "  1 5  million  kids  largely  living 
off  the  streets"  and  12  youths  shot  dead 
daily  in  the  United  States,  addressing  the 
issue  is  imperative. 

•  Cadiolics  and  Jews  must  not  only  con- 
tinue the  dialogue  between  their  faith 
communities,  but  also  speak  together  as 
people  of  faith  as  they  engage  secular 
American  culture,  Cardinal  Francis  E. 
George,  O.M.I.,  of  Chicago  said  on  Feb. 
21  during  the  10th  annual  Joseph 
Cardinal  Bemardin  Jerusalem  Lecture. 

From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 
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Sister  Helen  Prejean  at  Our  Lady  of  the  Miraculous  Medal  Church  in  Wyandanch,  N.Y. 


The  Other  Side  of  the 
Death  Penalty 

An  Interview  With  Helen  Prejean 

-  BY  GEORGE  M.  ANDERSON  - 

What  have  you  learned  from  the  families  of  murder  victims? 
Through  my  association  with  an  anti-death  penalty  group, 
Murder  Victims  for  Human  Rights,  I  have  learned  how  much  the 
family  members  of  murder  victims  feel  manipulated  by  prosecu- 
tors in  capital  cases.  If  the  family  members  are  against  the  death 
penalty,  prosecutors  often  do  not  allow  them  to  testify  at  the  sentencing  phase  of  a  cap- 
ital trial.  But  if  other  family  members  support  the  death  penalty,  they  are  encouraged  to 
testify  about  the  impact  of  the  loved  one's  death  in  their  lives,  in  hopes  that  a  jury  might 
give  the  death  penalty  rather  than  life  in  prison. 

Race  enters  the  picture  too.  Black  family  members  are  rarely  invited  to  testify  at  the 
sentencing  phase.  For  the  most  part,  when  a  poor  person  of  color  is  murdered,  prose- 


Sr.  Helen  Prejean,  a  member  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  of  Medaille  and  author  of  Dead 
Man  Walking,  reflected  on  her  work  with  family  members  of  murder  victims  during  a  visit 
to  New  York  to  promote  her  new  book,  The  Death  of  Innocents. 
GEORGE  M.  ANDERSON,  S.J.,  is  an  associate  editor  of  America. 
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cutors  seldom  seek  the  death  penalty.  Eight  out  of  10  pris- 
oners on  death  row  are  there  for  killing  white  people.  We 
don't  seem  to  feel  the  same  sense  of  outrage  when  murder 
victims  are  poor  or  homeless  people,  or  people  of  color. 

Why  do  prosecutors  seek  the  death  penalty? 

Some  prosecutors  who  aspire  to  be  judges  have  used  their 
support  of  the  death  penalty  as  a  steppingstone  to  advance 
their  political  careers.  In  my  own  state  of  Louisiana,  prose- 
cutors give  one  another  an  informal  award  called  the 
Louisiana  Prick  Award — prick  as  in  the  prick  of  a  lethal 
injection  needle.  A  defense  attorney  friend  of  mine  went 
into  a  judge's  chambers,  and  there  they  were,  three  of  these 
awards  on  the  wall.  Each  one  shows  a  Louisiana  pelican — 
the  official  state  bird — flying  with  a  hypodermic  needle 
clutched  in  its  talons. 

What  has  been  the  impact  on  victims'1  family  members  of 
the  many  exonerations  that  have  led  to  the  release  of  con- 
victed persons  from  death  row? 

By  early  2005,  117  wrongfully  convicted  people  had  been 
released  from  death  rows  around  the  country.  All  along  the 
way,  the  relatives  of  the  victims  had  been  assured,  "Yes,  this 
is  the  person  who  killed  your  loved  one."  But  then,  sudden- 
ly, they're  told,  "No,  it  wasn't  him  after  all."  In  most  of  these 
cases  the  prosecutors  then  just  let  the  issue  drop.  If  prose- 
cutors really  cared  about  the  feelings  of  victims'  family 


members,  why  don't  they  go  after  the  real  murderers  once 
the  exonerations  have  been  made? 

How  do  you  work  with  Murder  Victims  for  Human  Rights? 

I  give  talks  side  by  side  with  other  members  of  the  group, 
like  Bud  Welch.  His  daughter,  Julie,  was  one  of  the  victims 
of  the  Oklahoma  City  bombing,  but  Bud  was  nevertheless 
against  the  execution  of  Timothy  McVeigh.  He  says  Julie  is 
not  going  to  be  honored  by  the  killing  of  another  human 
being. 

Murder  Victims  for  Human  Rights  was  originally  called 
Murder  Victims'  Families  for  Reconciliation,  but  the  name 
was  changed  to  reflect  the  fact  that  family  members  who  are 
against  the  death  penalty  should  have  the  right  to  say,  "We 
want  to  honor  our  loved  ones  who  have  been  killed,  and  we 
should  be  able  to  express  our  opposition  to  the  death  penal- 
ty in  court  when  someone  is  about  to  be  sentenced." 

How  is  the  victims''  support  group  doing  that  you  began  in 
New  Orleans  ? 

Survive,  as  it  is  called,  is  doing  well  in  its  ministries  of  grief 
counseling  and  accompaniment  of  people  who  have  lost  a 
loved  one  to  violence — like  Lloyd  LeBlanc,  whose  son  was 
murdered  in  1977  and  about  whom  I  wrote  in  Dead  Man 
Walking.  Lloyd  is  a  stellar  example  of  a  victim's  family  mem- 
ber who  does  not  believe  in  the  death  penalty.  I  visited  him 
and  his  wife,  Eula,  this  past  Christmas,  and  Eula  called  me 
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"  We  can  never  do  theology 
well  unless  we  have  the 


humility  and 
courage 

to  listen  to  the  arguments 
of  those  with  whom  we 
disagree  and  take 
them  seriously." 


-Timothy  Radcliffe,  O.P. 
Former  Master  of  the 
Order  of  Preachers 


In  classrooms  at  Aquinas 
Institute  of  Theology  are 
vowed  religious  sisters 
and  brothers,  men  preparing 
for  ordination,  lay  Catholics 
and  Protestants.  The  diversity 
enriches  the  conversation, 
and  we  gain  from  it. 
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recently  to  say  that  Lloyd  had  been  asked  to  speak  to  the  local 
parish  confirmation  class  about  his  personal  journey  toward 
reconciliation  after  their  son's  death.  She  told  me  that  this 
kind  of  speaking  helps  to  keep  their  son  alive  for  them. 

What  does  the  government  do  to  help  the  families  of  mur- 
der victims? 

Most  states  have  mechanisms  for  restitution,  but  the  problem 
is  the  limited  funding  for  things  like  counseling  and  financial 
help.  Some  family  members  lose  their  jobs  or  undergo 
divorce  because  of  the  trauma  caused  by  the  murder  of  their 
loved  one.  Late  in  2004, 1  was  in  New  Mexico,  where  a  death 
penalty  repeal  bill  was  before  the  state  legislature.  The  bill 
includes  restitution  for  the  family  members  of  murder  vic- 
tims. It  is  also  coupled  with  an  initiative  that  would  make  it 
possible  for  juries  to  opt  for  life  without  parole  instead  of  exe- 
cution. Sixty-five  percent  of  the  state's  population  who  were 
polled  on  that  option  found  it  acceptable.  There  are  only  two 
or  three  people  on  New  Mexico's  death  row.  For  New 
Mexico,  the  death  penalty  has  always  been  a  token  thing. 

How  do  you  respond  when  you  hear  the  family  members  of 
murder  victims  speak  of  their  pain  and  their  desire  for  the 
execution  of  their  loved  ones  killer? 

When  I  first  started  speaking  out  against  the  death  penalty, 
I  would  just  freeze  up  when  victims'  family  members  would 
stand  and  talk  about  their  white  hot  pain.  Now  I've  learned 
that  you  have  to  let  people  express  their  outrage  over  the 
death  of  innocent  people.  The  outrage  is  valid,  and  I  take 
time  with  audiences  to  emphasize  that.  Early  this  year,  at  a 
book  signing  for  The  Death  of  Innocents,  my  talk  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  discussion.  A  woman  got  up  and  said,  "My  beau- 
tiful daughter  was  raped  and  murdered  by  a  serial  killer, 
Derrick  Todd  Lee,  who  has  been  sentenced  to  death  for  the 
murder  of  six  women."  She  talked  about  her  intense  pain 
and  ended  with,  "Of  course  I  want  to  see  him  dead."  When 
she  finished,  I  simply  said  to  her,  "There's  no  one  in  this 
room  who  does  not  understand  that  you  want  to  see  the 
murderer  of  your  daughter  put  to  death.  Thank  you  for 
sharing  your  suffering  with  us." 

The  dignity  of  both  the  victim  and  the  perpetrator  must 
be  respected.  The  church  needs  to  put  more  effort  into 
emphasizing  both.  Parishes,  for  instance,  could  sponsor 
more  prison  ministry  efforts,  having  parishioners  visit  pris- 
oners, but  also  offering  solace  and  help  to  people  victimized 
by  violence.  That's  what  reconciliation  involves.  Our  cul- 
ture tries  to  put  us  in  the  false  polarity  of  choosing  sides:  "If 
you're  against  executions,  you  must  be  against  victims."  But 
if  we  really  believe  in  the  church's  message  of  reconciliation, 
Jesus  would  have  his  arms  around  both  the  victim  and  the 
perpetrator,  saying  to  both  of  them,  "You  also  are  my 
beloved  son  or  daughter."  E5 
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pective  of  the  ordinary  citizen.  They  categorized 
y  problems  into  tour  groups.  The  first  was  "unbal- 
;d  use  of  natural  resources,"  including  land  grabbing, 
;ive  mining  and  logging  and  exclusion  of  the  rural  and 
in  poor  from  land.  The  second  was  "fragile  democra- 
including  problems  in  militarization,  corruption, 
:  control  of  government  and  unfair  labor  laws. 
The  third  problem  area  was  called  homogenization  of 
are,  for  want  of  a  better  name.  This  concerns  the  cur- 
trend  of  alien  cultures  to  swamp  the  national  cul- 
s.  The  fourth  and  final  area  is  that  of  international 
trade  and  the  World  Trade  Organization.  This  con- 
i  was  illustrated  by  the  very  real  fear  of  the  country's 
e  million  rice  farmers  that  unlimited  rice  imports  this 


Ships 

rescue  the  poor 


Development  and  Peace  looked  at 
the  country's  problems  from  the 

DENIS  MURPHY  is  coordinator  of 
Urban  Poor  Associates,  Quezon  City, 
Manila. 


A  Filipino  nun  marks  the  forehead  of  a  child  with  ashes  in  observance  on  Ash  Wednesday. 
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A  Tale  of  Two  Ships 

Church  and  state  must  work  together  to  rescue  the  poor 
in  th e  Ph ilippin es.  by  d e n i s  murphy 


Philippine  politicians  and  Catholic  bishops 
seem  adrift  in  their  separate  ships.  The  political 
ship  is  listing;  the  lights  are  going  out,  and  every 
sensible  person  on  board  knows  the  ship  is  in 
serious  trouble.  The  bishops'  ship,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
fully  lit;  the  passengers  are  comfortable;  and  though  the 
ship  appears  to  move  with  assurance,  it  has  no  destination. 
A  symbol  of  the  church  situation  was  the  recent  Black 
Nazarene  procession  at  Quiapo  Church.  The  largest,  most 
exuberant  crowd  the  church  has  seen  in  years,  nearly  a 
million  people,  joined  the  procession.  They  started  at  the 
church,  wound  in  a  big  circle  through  the  streets  and  came 
back  to  the  church.  One  ship  is  sinking;  the  other  circles 
endlessly.  Some  new  strategies  and  even  some  heroism 
seem  called  for. 


Politics 

Every  economic  agency  that  has 
commented  on  the  Philippine 
national  situation,  from  the 
World  Bank  to  the  government's 
own  Department  of  Economics  at 
the  University  of  the  Philippines, 
has  warned  that  the  country  is 
headed  for  disaster  unless  it  puts 
its  economic  house  in  order  by 
limiting  corruption,  raising  taxes 
and  cutting  spending.  Attempts 
over  the  last  seven  months  to  do 
this  have  not  come  close  to  satis- 
fying these  agencies.  Such  is  the 
view  from  the  top. 

At  a  recent  workshop,  the 
N.G.O.  partners  of  the  Canadian 
Catholic  Organization  for 
Development  and  Peace  looked  at 
the  country's  problems  from  the 


perspective  of  the  ordinary  citizen.  They  categorized 
many  problems  into  four  groups.  The  first  was  "unbal- 
anced use  of  natural  resources,"  including  land  grabbing, 
abusive  mining  and  logging  and  exclusion  of  the  rural  and 
urban  poor  from  land.  The  second  was  "fragile  democra- 
cy," including  problems  in  militarization,  corruption, 
elite  control  of  government  and  unfair  labor  laws. 

The  third  problem  area  was  called  homogenization  of 
culture,  for  want  of  a  better  name.  This  concerns  the  cur- 
rent trend  of  alien  cultures  to  swamp  the  national  cul- 
tures. The  fourth  and  final  area  is  that  of  international 
free  trade  and  the  World  Trade  Organization.  This  con- 
cern was  illustrated  by  the  very  real  fear  of  the  country's 
three  million  rice  farmers  that  unlimited  rice  imports  this 
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year  w  ill  destroy  their  livelihood.  They  know  the  govern- 
ment is  asking  the  W.T.O.  for  a  delay  in  the  lifting  of 
import  controls,  but  they  doubt  it  is  making  a  truly  all-out 
effort.  There  are  few  rich  and  influential  players  in  rice 
production. 

In  the  face  of  such  realities  there  is  a  swell  of  distaste 

The  church  is  no  nearer  to  being 
the  church  of  the  poor  than  it  was  in 
1991,  when  it  made  that  its  number 
one  priority. 

for  traditional  politics.  President  Gloria  Macapagal- 
Arroyo,  for  example,  now  receives  negative  approval  rat- 
ings, largely  because  people  think  she  has  spent  her  time 
since  the  May  2004  election  paying  back  groups  that  sup- 
ported her.  She  is  now  more  intent  on  eliminating  politi- 
cal favoritism  and  corruption  than  ever. 

A  Trusted  Institution 

For  the  church,  at  least  the  church  in  Metro  Manila,  the 
problem  is  not  public  distaste.  Far  from  it.  Some  85  per- 
cent of  the  population  is  Catholic.  Churches  are  crow  d- 


ed, as  always,  and  vocations  are  plentiful.  The  church  is 
highly  respected.  There  are  no  problems  so  far  compara- 
ble to  the  sex  scandals  in  the  United  States  and  Europe. 
Most  Catholics,  even  poor  people,  when  surveyed  find 
few  problems  in  the  church.  For  example,  some  poor 
people  interviewed  for  a  study  of  povertv  thought  the 

church  was  doing  a  good  job  even 
though  the  parish  priest  spent 
only  two  hours  a  week  among 
them.  (Their  community  of  7,000 
families  makes  up  more  than  half 
of  his  parishioners.) 

As  the  situation  in  the  country 
worsens,  people  look  for  individu- 
als and  institutions  that  can  help 
lead  the  way  to  a  better  life.  The 
church  can  be  such  an  institution  because  it  is  highly 
respected  and  trusted  and  has  repeatedly  committed 
itself  to  being  the  church  of  the  poor.  In  fact,  it  is  no 
nearer  to  that  goal  than  it  was  in  1991,  when  the  Second 
Philippine  Plenary  Synod  made  that  its  number  one  pri- 
ority. As  late  as  2003,  Cardinal  Jaime  Sin  of  Manila 
acknowledged  that  the  church  had  failed  in  this  task  and 
renewed  his  commitment  to  that  effort. 

The  East  Coast  Disaster 

The  ills  brought  about  by  traditional  politics  appear 
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clearly  in  the  recent  disaster  on  the  East  Coast  of  Luzon. 
A  series  of  typhoons  tore  up  the  mountains  and  towns 
along  the  coast.  A  thousand  people  died  and  800  are 
missing.  The  scale  of  destruction  was  dwarfed  by  the 
Asian  tsunami,  but  the  Luzon  disaster  offered  many 
lessons,  including  proof  of  the  limited  scope  of  the  pres- 
ident's power.  Methods  of  logging  that  denude  the 
mountains  and  cause  avalanches  have  been  banned  for 
years.  The  tremendous  amount  of  logging  that  has  gone 
on  despite  the  ban  could  not  have  taken  place  without  the 
involvement  of  high-ranking  government  officials.  The 
president  ordered  a  special  task  force  to  stop  the  logging, 
but  no  one  believes  anything  will  come  of  it. 

The  disaster  illustrates  the  way  powerful  interests 
combine  with  government  officials  in  order  to  evade  law 
enforcement.  The  man  in  charge  of  the  special  task  force, 
Gen.  Victor  Corpus,  said  he  needed  witnesses  to  testify 
about  the  illegal  logging  in  order  to  bring  a  strong  case 
against  the  logger  many  people  have  singled  out  as  most 
responsible  for  the  disaster.  He  promised  to  shelter  wit- 
nesses in  the  government's  witness  protection  program, 
but  none  came  forward. 

General  Corpus  seemed  defeated,  and  in  late  January 
he  resigned  from  the  task  force.  Other  lawyers  charge 
that  there  has  been  "systematic  connivance"  between  the 
rich  loggers  and  government  officials  at  all  levels.  Thus, 
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1 ,000  people  are  dead  in  a  tragedy  that  could  have  been 
avoided,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  greed  of  loggers  and 
government  officials. 

Reluctance  to  Confront 

The  church  seems  more  reluctant  than  ever  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  state  over  human  rights  issues,  such  as  ille- 
gal forced  evictions  and  the  declining  quality  of  public 
school  education  and  health  services.  The  reason  for  the 
reluctance  is  not  clear.  The  church  is  surely  not  afraid  of 
the  state,  which  needs  the  church  much  more  than  the 
church  needs  the  state.  Some  in  the  church  judge  on  the- 
ological grounds  that  it  is  not  the  church's  role  to  con- 
front government.  Others  have  simply  given  up  hope. 
Bishop  Teodoro  Bacani  wrote  in  a  column  in  the  news- 
paper Today  on  Jan.  20,  "I  know  at  least  one  veiy  high 
church  official  who  does  not  speak  out  much  anymore  or 
join  protests  because  he  has  lost  hope  in  the  system."  The 
church  official  said  of  government  officials,  "and  no  mat- 
ter who  or  what  you  put  there,  nothing  will  change."  Still, 
it  is  hard  to  see  how  any  of  the  major  problems  associat- 
ed with  poverty  can  be  solved  without  the  government, 
and  without  the  church  taking  a  leading  role  in  con- 
fronting government  officials.  History  shows  that  there 
are  few  other  means  to  move  the  government  to  do  what 
it  should  do. 
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What  to  Do 

If  they  are  wise,  politicians  eager  to  make  a  name  for  them- 
selves should  forsake  the  traditional  road  to  political  power 
in  the  country  (wheeling  and  dealing,  party-inspired  com- 
promises, coddling  of  flinders,  gimmickry)  and  should  tack- 
le the  country's  basic  problems.  These  include  not  only  the 
abuse  of  natural  resources,  but  also  corruption,  a  military 
accountable  only  to  itself,  unequal  sharing  of  land  and 
power  and  lack  of  health  and  education  benefits.  Politicians 
from  the  Infanta  area,  for  example,  should  prosecute  the 
guilty  loggers  and  follow  the  chain  of  responsibility  as  high 
as  it  goes,  even  perhaps  into  the  Senate  and  the  cabinet. 

They  must  take  personal  risks.  But  the  country  has 
enough  dead  heroes;  it  needs  successful  ones.  They  will 
have  to  be  imaginative  and  oblique  as  well  as  brave.  They 
must  work  with  lawyers,  the  church  and  the  media.  Most 
important,  they  must  help  the  poor  organize  mass-based, 
democratic,  nonviolent  people's  associations  and  unions  so 
they  can  take  care  of  themselves. 

What  can  a  bishop  do?  Bishops  who  want  to  pursue  the 
goal  of  making  the  church  a  church  of  the  poor  will  also 
have  to  be  imaginative  and  take  risks,  although  so  far  no 
bishop  has  been  hurt  or  jailed  for  his  social  action  work. 
The  bishop  could  move  out  of  his  bishop's  house  and  live  in 
a  poor  slum.  He  could  donate  the  bishops  house  for  a  hos- 
pital or  children's  center.  This  is  not  simply  a  symbolic  act. 


Community  organizers  are  required  to  live  six  months  in 
the  slums  at  the  beginning  of  their  training.  This  time  is 
needed  to  understand  the  people,  their  ways  and  hopes 
and  how  to  help.  A  bishop  who  is  leader  of  the  church  of 
the  poor  would  probably  benefit  from  doing  this,  as  would 
seminarians  and  priests.  They  would  learn  for  themselves 
what  the  Gospel  says  to  the  poor  and  what  it  requires  of 
church  leaders.  They  would  then  be  able  to  communicate 
what  they  learn  to  the  powerful,  and  find  the  strength  to 
confront  the  powerful  if  necessary.  They  should  be  seen  to 
be  moved  by  the  Gospel  and  not  by  any  other  motive. 

Concretely,  bishops  and  priests  can  be  present  when 
poor  people  are  forcibly  evicted  from  their  homes  and  do 
what  they  can  to  stop  the  evictions.  Bishops  should  estab- 
lish committees  of  experts  who  can  issue  statements  on 
problems  affecting  the  poor  and  propose  appropriate 
action.  They  can  perform  symbolic  actions  that  capture 
media  attention,  as  Mahatma  Gandhi  did,  and  so  teach 
people  what  the  Gospel  says  on  social  problems.  In  all  of 
this,  the  church  in  Metro  Manila  could  thus  play  a  central 
role  in  putting  pressure  on  the  country's  business  and 
government  elites. 

In  the  Philippines  such  a  change  of  direction  would  call 
for  new  strategies  and  new  heroes.  The  Philippine  president 
prayed  in  her  New  Year's  message  that  2005  would  be  a  year 
of  "urgent  change."  Let  us  hope  so.  0 
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Scribe  to  Her  Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth's  Crown  Office  at  the  House  of  Lords,"  a  position  responsible 
for  the  creation  of  all  the  major  state  documents  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  first  volume  in  the  series,  Gospels  and  Acts,  is  a  glorious  book,  with  near- flawless  calligraphy, 
and  crammed  with  marvelously  creative  representations  of  familiar  Gospel  stories  and  parables. 
The  text  of  the  Beatitudes  in  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  for  example,  fittingly  takes  up  almost  an  entire 
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page,  with  the  remainder  given  over  to  a 
riotouslv  colorful  abstract  celebration  of  the 
word  Blessed.  The  Sower  (the  star  of  the  Sower 
and  the  Seed  parable  in  Mark's  Gospel)  is 
dressed  in  a  homespun  shirt  and  bluejeans.  And 
the  Resurrection  story  in  Mark  is  illustrated 
with  an  Audubon-quality  illustration  of  the  life- 
cycle  of  the  Monarch  butterfly.  (Those  butter- 
flies, by  the  way,  are  common  in  central 
Minnesota,  the  home  of  St.  John's  Abbey.) 

There  are  even  homier  touches.  On  one 
page,  where  Mr.  Jackson  had  inadvertently 
omitted  some  text,  a  little  gray  bird  carries  a 
string  that  attaches  the  forgotten  words  to  their 
proper  place  in  the  narrative. 

The  pictures  and  texts  on  these  pages  speak 
for  themselves  and  for  Mr.  Jackson's  historic 
accomplishment  and  his  generous  gift  to 
believers  worldwide. 

James  Martin,  S.J. 
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America    March  14,  2005 


America  Associates 


Dear  Friends  of  America, 

We  at  America  have  been  blessed  by  the  support  that  we  have  received  from  our  friends  through  the 
years.  At  this  time  we  want  especially  to  thank  and  honor  those  who  helped  us  during  the  year  2004. 
Since  our  subscription  income  covers  only  pait  of  our  costs,  donations  at  Christmastime  and  during  our 
annual  Associates'  campaign  help  us  to  send  America  to  you  each  week.  Listed  here  are  those  whose 
gifts  we  received  up  to  the  end  oj January — if  your  name  was  missed,  we  sincerely  regi'et  it.  As  the 
year  continues,  we  at  America  will  remember  you  and  all  our  benefactors  in  our  Masses  and  prayers. 

Sincerely, 


Thomas  J.  Reese,  S.J. 
Editor  in  Chief 


The  Thurston  Davis  Associates 

$1,000  or  more 

Estate  of  Thomas  F.  O'Brien  •  1982  .  .  .Mass. 

Mr.  Stanley  Aslanian  •  1987   New  Jersey 

Ms.  Mary  Sally  Aylward  •  1 99 1   Kansas 

Mr.  Anthony  Brenninkmeyer  •  1988  Germany 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cyril  J.  Buersmeyer  •  1979   Michigan 

Judge  D.  Cahoon  -1990   Maryland 

The  Honorable  Joseph  A.  Califano,  Jr.  •  1988  .  .New  York 

Anonymous  •  1980   Illinois 

Mr.  William  J.  Condren  •  1995   Florida 

Charles  L.  Conlon,  M.D.  -1997   Texas 

Rev.  Vincent  M.  Cooke  -1994   New  York 

Ms.  Phyllis  M.  Corrigan  •  1982   California 

Most  Rev.  Ambrose  De  Paoli  •  2003   Japan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Donnelly  •  1987  .  .  .  .Pennsylvania 

Mrs.  Marie  S.  Donohue  -1983   Florida 

Mr.  James  H.  Duffy  -1998   New  York 

Ms.  Kathryn  P.  Evans  -1989   Texas 

Mr.  SalvatoreJ.  Giambanco  •  2004   California 

Mr.  Louis  T.  Hall,  Jr.  •  1988   Arkansas 

Anonymous  -1983   Massachusetts 

Dr.  Kenneth  G.Johnson    1991  New  York 

Mr.  James  R.  Keegan  •  2002   California 

Mr.  Claude  L.  Kordus  -1988   California 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  W.  Kyle  -1992   Ohio 

The  John  LaFarge  Associates 

$750  or  more 

Jesuit  Community  at  Xavier  University  •  1987 
Ohio 

Mrs.  Sophie  B.  Angelescu  •  1995   .  .  .Michigan 


Anonymous  •  1977   New  York 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Long  •  2001   Florida 

Ms.  Gwendolen  M.  Makowski  •  1988   California 

Mrs.  Maurice  E.  McLoughlin  •  1969   Massachusetts 

Mrs.  Miriam  F.  Meehan  •  1 998   New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  P.  Mullen  -1987   New  York 

Mr.  Thomas  S.  Murphy  -1995   New  York 

Mr.  Raymond  V.  O'Brien,  Jr.  -1988   Florida 

Ms.  Merry  T.  O'Donnell  •  2004   Florida 

Mr.  Eugene  C.  Rainis  •  1993   New  York 

Mr.  Francis  P.  Raispis  -1988   Illinois 

Mr.  Robert  F.  Reusche  •  1995   Illinois 

Rev.  A.J.  Schumacher  •  1985   Wisconsin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  W.  Shipman  ■  2004   California 

Mr.  Raymond  F.  Simon  •  2004   Illinois 

Jane  K.  and  Robert  J.  Sipos  ■  1987   New  York 

Mr.  Francis  J.  Sullivan  •  1995  Virginia 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Sullivan  •  1981  Illinois 

Dr.  Stephen  J.  Sweeny  •  2000   New  York 

Rev.  Msgr.  Ronald  J.  Swett  •  1995   California 

Mr.  Francis  T.  Vincent,  Jr.  •  1987   Connecticut 

Rev.  Andrew  J.  Walsh  -1985   New  York 

Mrs.  Matilda  B.  Wilbur  -1987   California 

Mr.  Hans  P.  Ziegler  •  2002   Massachusetts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steven  A.  Zabicki,  Jr.  •  1977   Maryland 

Mr.  Joseph  C.  Barry  •  1987   Massachusetts 

Anonymous  •  1988   Missouri 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  C.  Finnerty  •  1988   New  York 

Mrs.  Patricia  Franz  •  2002   Arizona 
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Mr.  Harold  W.  Kimble,  Jr.  •  1990 

Rev.  Robert  Labella  -1976   

Mr.  Edward  I.  O'Brien  -1983 


New  Jersey 

 Ohio 

.New  York 


Mr.  Viggo  B.  Rambusch  •  2004 
Ms.  Jo  Goeke  Vallo  •  1980  ...  . 


New  York 
.  .  .Illinois 


The  John  Courtney 


$500  or  more 

Mr.  James  Akata  ■  1981   Hawaii 

Mr.  E.  Burns  Apfeld  •  1983  Wis. 

William  ami  Mary  Arc!  •  1998  N.J. 

iMiss  Phyllis  P.  Ayer  •  1992  ...Arizona 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  P.  Barbeosch  •  1986New  York 

Ms.  Gisela  Bam-  ■  2003  Maryland 

Rev.  William  J.  Bausch  •  1989  New  Jersey 

Joan  Bear  ■  1988  California 

Mr.  Edward  R.  Beauvais  •  2003   Arizona 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  A.  Becker  ■  1983....South  Carolina 

Rev.  Donald  M.  Beckmann  •  2003   New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  E.  Bepler  •  2003. ..Connecticut 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Berner,  Jr.  •  2003  Illinois 

O.Joseph  Bizzozero,  Jr.,  M.D.  •  2003   Connecticut 

Rev.  Michael  J.  Bova  Conti  •  2004  Massachusetts 

Kuniko  M.  Bratt  ■  2004  New  York 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  E.  Breen  ■  1990  Texas 

Rev.  Thomas  Catania  •  2002   New  York 

The  Drs.  Michael  and  Jean  Cavanaugh  ■  1979. Illinois 

Ms.  Doris  E.  Cimino  •  2004  Florida 

Mr.  John  J.  Cloran  •  2001  Alberta 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anthony  J.  Colucci,  Jr.  •  1993   N.Y. 

John  M.  and  Katherine  W.  Conroy  •  2000. New  York 

Mr.  Robert  A.  Conw  ay  ■  1989  Ohio 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  J.  Coyle  •  1992  Connecticut 

Ms.  Elia  R.  Cuomo  •  1999  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  F.  Curtin  •  2003  D.C. 

Anonymous  •  2000  W  ashington 

Mr.  BernardJ.  Daenzer   2002  Florida 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Valentine  G.  Desa  •  1999  D.C. 

Mr.  Enoch  L.  Dillon  •  2000  Maryland 

Mr.  Kieran  Duffy  ■  1998  New  York 

The  Honorable  Adrian  G.  Duplantier  •  1989  La. 

Mr.  Thomas  L.  Egan  ■  2002   Nebraska 

Ms.  Mary  Beth  Farrell  •  2004  New  York 


Murray  Associates 

Mr.  Stephen  J.  Fearon  ■  1989  New  York 

Mr.  Thomas  P.  Feit  •  1986   California 

Ms.  Helen  F.  Findlay  •  1997   Pennsylvania 

Mr.  PeterJ.  Gilligan  •  1988  Minnesota 

Mr.  Donald  J.  Claser  ■  1969  Kentucky 

Rev.  Andrew  M.  Greeley  •  1987  Illinois 

Mr.  Ronald  T.  1  lansen  •  1992  California 

Mrs.  Doris  Z.  Harrington  ■  1985  Connecticut 

Most  Rev.  Bernard  J.  Harrington  ■  1994. ...Minnesota 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  V.  I  lartung  ■  1987   New  York 

Ms.  Mary  Margaret  Hebert  •  2000  Texas 

Irene  and  Ken  Hickman  •  1988   New  Jersey 

Most  Rev.  Francis  T.  Hurley,  D.D.  ■  1991  Alaska 

Thomas  S.  and  Margaret  Ann  Johnson  ■  1994  ....N.Y. 

Rev.  Ronald  M.  Ketteler  •  1988  Kentucky 

Rev.  B.  D.  Killeen  •  1988  Connecticut 

Mr.  Richard  S.  Kilty  •  1994  Minnesota 

Mr.  Gerald  \Y.  Kmzelman  •  1969  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  G.  Kleinhenz  •  2003   Ohio 

Edward  J.  &  Marguerite  M.  Kowaleski  •  1988. ..Mich. 

Mrs.  R.  Wayne  Kraft  ■  1983  Pennsylvania 

Ms.  Madeline  Lacovara  •  2003   Connecticut 

Mr.  William  R.  Loichot  •  1998  Virginia 

Mr.  Hugh  G.  Lynch  •  2004  New  Jersey 

Mr.  William  H.  Mack  •  2001   Michigan 

Rev.  Thomas  F.  Maher  •  1995   Illinois 

Mr.  Martin  M.  McLaughlin  •  1999  Virginia 

Rev.  Alsgr.  Frederick  R.  McManus  ■  1981   Mass. 

Mr.  Harold  ( ).  McNeil  •  1997   California 

Deacon  Uartholomew  J.  \lerella    199]   Maryland 

Mr.  Albert  J.  Millus  ■  1987   New  York 

Mr.  Paul  B.  Murray  •  1969  Connecticut 

Mrs.  Sharon  iMuscarelle  ■  1996  New  Jersey 

Mr.  Nicholas  J.  Nastasi  •  1986  Pennsylvania 

John  M.  and  Charlotte  S.  Newman,  Jr.  •  1988. ...Ohio 

Mr.  Paul  W.  O'Connell  ■  1988  Michigan 

Prof.  James  L.  O'Sullivan  ■  1995  Connecticut 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Orlowicz  •  1993  .New  Jersey 

Rev.  Martin  J.  Osborne  •  1994  New  York 

Mrs.  Coramae  H.  Paganini  •  2000  Florida 

Mr.  John  R.  Page  •  1987  Virginia 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  \\    Pain  ■  19N8  Florida 

Fred  and  Orpha  Partridge  •  2000  Colorado 

Mrs.  W.  D.  Pinkard  •  1988  Maryland 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Riley  •  2001  ....Massachusetts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  J.  Roach  ■  1991  New  York 

Mr.  Donald  W.  Runde  ■  1991  Michigan 

Mr.  Eduardo  Rabello  Sa  Silva  •  1995   Florida 

Most  Rev.  Mark  F.  Schmidt  ■  1999  Michigan 

Mrs.  Jean  M.  Schoonmaker  •  2000  Texas 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  O.  Schwengber  •  2001  ....Nevada 

Dr.  A.  Lois  Scully  •  1989  California 

Rev.  Richard  E.  Senghas  •  1994  Maine 

John  and  Margit  Shanahan  •  2003  New  York 

Ms.  Katherine  E.  Shaw  ■  1999  Alaska 

Michael  M.  and  Phyllis  Shea  •  2000  California 

Ms.  Edith  V.  Sontag  •  2003   New  Jersey 

Mr.  Peter  A.  Stace  •  1998  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Gregory  Stephen  •  1993  Illinois 

Mr.  Noah  Sturr  •  2004  Missouri 

Mr.  Francis  J.  Sullivan  ■  1995  Virginia 

MS.  Judith  M.  Sullivan  •  2004  Wisconsin 

In  Memory  of  Dorothy  Surdyk  •  2001   Illinois 

Mrs.  Patricia  D.  Thiel  •  2000  Delaware 

Mr.  Eugene  P.  Vukelic  •  2003  New  York 

Dr.  Ruth  A.  Wallace  •  2001  District  of  Columbia 

Dr.  Theresa  A.  Walls,  D.O  •  1987  Pennsylvania 

Most  Rev.  Rembert  G.  Weakland,  O.S.B.  •  1982  .Wis 

George  and  Diane  Wendel  •  2002  Texas 

Mrs.  Agnes  N.  Williams  •  1992   Maryland 

Mr.  Mark  Williams  •  2003   Delaware 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Zolper  •  1993   Delaware 


The  Saint  Edmund  Campion  Associates 


$300  or  more 

Rev.  Thomas  Ahern  •  2003  N.Y. 

Mr.  John  C.  Altmiller  ■  1999  Va. 

Ms.  Geraldine  Baldwin  •  1987  N.Y. 
Ms.  Conchita  Balinong  •  1987  New- 


York 

Mr.  William  E.  Bandon  •  1989  New  York 

Mr.  Michael  F.  Barn-  •  2002   Virginia 

Mr.  Andrew  P.  Begley  •  1995   New  Jersey 

Le  Moyne  College  •  2001  New  York 

John  and  Sherry  Belluardo  ■  2001   New  York 

Ms.  Abigail  M.  Benkeser  •  1999  Indiana 

Ms.  Adelaide  E.  Bialek  •  1987   Illinois 

Ms  Mariel  Birnbaumer  •  1997  North  Carolina 

Rev.  Melvin  C.  Blanchette,  S.S.  ■  1989  D.C. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  F'ugene  E.  Bleck  ■  1969  California 


Rev.  John  L.  Brophy  •  1975  Wisconsin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  EmmettJ.  Burke  ■  1992  Washington 

Dr.  Vincent  P.  Butler,  Jr.  •  1982  New  Jersey 

MissM.  Louise  Butler  •  1987  Massachusetts 

Rev.  Msgr.  Harry  J.  Byrne  ■  1987   New  York 

In  Memory  of  Katheryn  Cahill  ■  1981  New  York 

Rev.  Nicholas  J.  Calabro  •  1999  Connecticut 

Mr.  Arthur  B.  Calcagnini  •  1998   Florida 

Mr.  Leonard  J.  Calegari  •  2000  California 

Rev.  Msgr.  Angelo  M.  Caligiuri  •  1985  New  York 

The  Rev.  Thomas  B.  Campion  ■  1987  Connecticut 

In  Memory  of  Tess  Capone  •  1987  New  York 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  D.  Carrozza  •  1982   Arizona 

Dr.  Michael  P.  Casey  •  2001  Pennsylvania 

Dr.  Paul  P.  Chasse  ■  1995  New  Hampshire 

Mr.  Kenneth  P.  Clancy  ■  1987  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Joseph  V  (  larken,Jr.  •  I  90s  New  jerse\ 


In  Memory  of  Dolores  Lledo  Climaco  ■  1985....Wyo. 


David  Bishop  Conner  ■  1997  Georgia 

Mr.  Leo  E.  Connor  ■  1997  Florida 

Ms.  Judith  G.  Cook  ■  1996  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Cooper  •  1993   Pennsylvania 

Ms.  Doris  J.  Costello  •  1997  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Joseph  P.  Coughlin  •  2002  New  Jersey 

Ms.  Elizabeth  A.  Crandall  •  2001  New  Jersey 

Pat  Somers  Cronin  •  2001   Illinois 

Mr.  Henry  J.  Daaleman  ■  2001   New  Jersey 

Dr.  Rosemary  De  Julio  ■  2003  New  York 

Rev.  Anthony  G.  DeLuca  •  1988  Pennsylvania 

Mrs.  John  J.  Devaney  •  1982  Florida 

Msgr.  Conrad  R.  Dietz  •  1998  New  York 

Rev.  Francis  A.  Diffley,  M.M.  •  1985  New  York 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Duggan  •  1989. ...Massachusetts 
Ms.  Margaret  A.  Dwyer  •  1987  Massachusetts 
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Edward  M.  Eftink  •  2004  Missouri 

Mrs.  Patricia  M.  Ehret  •  2001  Arizona 

Rev.  John  P.  Fallon  •  1995   California 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  J.  Falzon  •  1993  New  Jersey 

Ms.  Margaret  T.  Farrell  •  2002  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Alfredo  J.  Fernandes,  Jr.  •  1993   Michigan 

Ms.  Patricia  T.  Finan  •  1994  New  York 

Rev.  John  J.  Fitzgerald  ■  1991  New  York 

Ms.  Nancy  Fiumara  •  2002   Massachusetts 

Mary  Margaret  Flynn,  M.D.  ■  1990  California 

John  Fox,  Jr.,  M.D.  •  1987   Texas 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  E.  Fo.x,  Sr.  •  1999  ....California 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Foy  •  1998  Pennsylvania 

In  Memory  of  Mary  Ellen  Gamble  •  1997  ..California 
Most  Rev.  James  H.  Garland,  D.D.  •  1991  ..Michigan 

Mr.  Joseph  E.  Geoghan  •  1988  New  York 

Mr.  Michael  J.  Gibbons  •  1990  New  York 

Rev.  Julio  Giulietti,  S.J.  •  1987  Massachusetts 

John  and  Francie  Goll  •  2004  Alaska 

Mr.  Hubert  Gordon  •  2003   Pennsylvania 

Ms.  Mary  E.  Grupp  •  2002  California 

Mr.  M.  K.  Gumerlock  •  1996  Oklahoma 

Mrs.  Marie-Jeanne  Gwertzman  •  1993  New  York 

Rev.  Msgr.  James  D.  Habiger  •  1988  Minnesota 

Dr.  Edda  H.  Hackl  •  2000  Illinois 

John  and  Rebecca  Halleron  ■  2001  New  York 

Ms.  Martha  Hanns  •  1998  Washington 

Mr.  John  M.  Harding  ■  1996  Washington 

Mr.  Patrick  Harker  •  2002   New  Jersey 

Judge  William  T.  Hart  •  1991  Illinois 

Rev.  George  J.  Haspedis  •  2000   Washington 

Mrs.  Robert  J.  Healey  •  1972   Indiana 

Air.  John  F.  Hogan,  Sr.  •  2002   Florida 

Mr.  Peter  D.  Holden  ■  2001   New  York- 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  J.  Hone  •  1987  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  C.Jones,  II  ■  1988  Mass. 

Miss  Elinor  L.  Josenhans  •  1985  New  York 

Rev.  William  D.  Karg  ■  1998  Ohio 

Rev.  RobertJ.  Kash  ■  1999  Illinois 

Mr.  Matthew  R.  Katrein  •  1987  New  York 

Rev.  Paul  G.  Kelley  •  1994  Massachusetts 

Deacon  John  P.  Kelly  •  1996   Texas 

Msgr.  Leo  A.  Kelty  •  1988   New  Jersey 

Mr.  Donald  R.  Keough  -1991  Georgia 

Rev.  Eugene  M.  Kilbride  •  1998   Connecticut 

Rev.  Paul  P.  Koszarek  •  1998   Wisconsin 


Mr.  Joseph  S.  Kraemer  •  2003  Virginia 

Ms.  Mary  Jane  Kroll  •  1998  Wisconsin 

Mr.  Joseph  V  I  ang.  Sr.  ■  2003   Michigan 

Dr.  Joseph  J.  Lauber  •  1983   Missouri 

Mr.  John  P.  Lawler  ■  1981  New  York 

Mr.  Dennis  J.  Leary  •  2000  New  Jersey 

Mr.  Bernard  J.  Lechner  •  1988   Florida 

Mr.  Donald  G.  Ledvina  •  2002   Ohio 

Dr.  Arthur  J.  Lennon,  Jr.  ■  1977   New  York 

Ms.  Sarah  N.  Leonard  ■  2002  New  York 

Paul  and  Martha  Lohmeyer  •  1976  Maryland 

Mr.  Thomas  C.  Macavoy  ■  2001   Virginia 

Dr.  Robert  E.  Mack  •  1988   Michigan 

Mrs.  Jean  M.  Maher  •  1997   New  York 

Mrs.  Maryanne  Manning  •  2000  New  York 

Ms.  Anne  M.  Mannion  ■  1991  New  York 

Rev.  Charles  J.  Matonti  •  2002  New  York 

Mr.  John  J.  McCann  ■  1988  Illinois 

Rev.  William  J.  McConnell  ■  1988  Massachusetts 

Rev.  James  J.  McConnell  •  2003  New  Jersey 

Mr.  Thomas  M.  McDermott  •  1988  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Michael  J.  McDermott,  Jr.  •  2003  Virginia 

Rev.  David  M.  McDonald  •  1988  Connecticut 

Rev.  Paul  F.  McDonald  ■  1982   Texas 

Rev.  John  P.  McDonough  •  1982  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Bernard  J.  McHugh  ■  2004  Pennsylvania 

Deacon  and  Mrs.  Ronald  L.  Mclntyre  •  1990. ...Mich. 

Marita  L.  McMahon  •  1996  New  York 

Mr.  Brian  S.  McNiff  •  1995  Massachusetts 

Rev.  Msgr.  Louis  J.  Melancon  ■  2002  Louisiana 

Gail  W.  and  Francis  J.  Mertz  -1991  New  Jersey 

Mr.  Robert  Folger  Miller  ■  1995  California 

Dr.  O.  Fred  Miller,  III  •  1982   Pennsylvania 

Msgr.  James  A.  Moloney  •  1997  Michigan 

Mr.  John  T.  Moroney  •  1982  New  York 

Ms.  Helen  A.  Moynihan  •  1996  Vermont 

Mr.  Richard  T.  Murphy  ■  2000  Massachusetts 

Col.  John  F.  Murray,  (USA,  RET.)  •  1983  Georgia 

Anonymous  •  1969  Missouri 

Mr.  Charles  J.  O'Connell  •  1994  New  York 

Mr.  J.  Kenneth  O'Connor  •  1988  New  York 

Mr.  Robert  P.  Ochockr  •  1993   California 

Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  P.  Oechsle  ■  1993  Pennsylvania 

Bishop  John  Paul  •  2000  Wisconsin 

Rev.  Steven  J.  Peterson  •  1990  New  York 

Rev.  Mr.  Burdette  N.  Peterson  •  1991   Ohio 


Mrs.  Veronica  Pheney  •  1983   Florida 

Dr.  Irene  L.  Porro  ■  2002  Massachusetts 

Mr.  James  E.  Power  •  1982  New  Jersey 

Mr.  Harry  L.  Reed  •  2001  Texas 

Mrs.  Elinor  Myers  Rees  •  2000  Georgia 

Mr.  George  E.  Reid  •  1995  New  York 

Ms.  Maria  C.  Reynolds  ■  1996  Maryland 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Anthony  R.  Riario  ■  1979  ....New  Jersey 

Rev.  Michael  G.  Roach  •  2000  Missouri 

Mr.  Harry  M.  Roberts  •  1987   Texas 

Mr.  Kevin  P.  Roddy  •  2000  California 

Rev.  Michael  J.  Rogers  ■  1988   Iowa 

Mr.  Bill  Rozar  •  2003   Oregon 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  V.  Rozwadowski  •  1974  Pa. 

Mr.  Bernard  C.  Rudegeair  •  1995   Pennsylvania 

Rev.  Paul  J.  Savage  •  1988  Pennsylvania 

Mrs.  Mary  Dubois  Sexton  ■  1999  Maryland 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Shea  ■  1984  California 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  F.  Sinnott  •  1970. ..New Jersey 

Rev.  Bernard  S.  Sippel  •  1987  Wisconsin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Spollen  ■  1982   New  York 

Anonymous  -  1987  Virginia 

Mrs.  Gail  L.  Sturdevant  ■  1995   Missouri 

Ms.  Clara  C.  Sullivan  •  1998  Nebraska 

Rev.  John  J.  Sullivan  •  1987  Ohio 

Most  Rev.  Joseph  M.  Sullivan  •  1994  New  York 

Mr.  John  J.  Sullivan  •  2003   New  York 

Rev.  James  R.  Swiat  •  1990  Michigan 

Mr.  RobertJ.  Taylor  •  1997  North  Carolina 

Air.  and  Mrs.  Michael  J.  Thompson  •  1992  Pa. 

Ms.  Charlene  S.  Trochta  ■  1995   Texas 

Rev.  Gerald  S.  Twomey  •  1988  New  York 

Rev.  Anthony  J.  Vader  •  1988   Illinois 

John  J.  and  Claire  T.  Ventosa  •  1995  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Verhelle  •  1995  ..New  York 

Mr.  Patrick  J.  Waide,  Jr.  ■  1990  New  York 

Charles  R.  and  Mariane  Walsh  ■  1993   New  York 

Mr.  Paul  F.  Watson  ■  2004  Pennsylvania 

Rev.  Robert  M.  Wendelken  •  1988  Ohio 

Rev.  Charles  H.  Wester  •  2000  Wisconsin 

Rev.  Paul  J.  Whitney  ■  1997  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  J.  Wilson  ■  1987  ...Massachusetts 

Mrs.  Catherine  Spohn  Wolff  •  1983  California 

Mrs.  Monica  S.  Yolles  •  1983   Illinois 

Dr.  Joseph  R.  Zajac  •  2001  New  York 

Mr.  James  J.  Zwolenik  •  1983  District  of  Columbia 


The  Associates 

$200  or  more 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Konstanty  Adack  •  1997. ...Pennsylvania 

Miss  Lillian  Adami  •  1987   Pennsylvania 

Anonymous  •  1998  Illinois 

Rev.  Thomas  W.  Ahern  •  2004  Connecticut 

Mr.  Hal  M.  Albergo  •  2003  New  Jersey 

Anthony  C.  and  Julia  S.  Albrecht  ■  1993  Maryland 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Amen  •  2000  Connecticut 

Dr.  Stephen  L.  Anderson  ■  2001   Indiana 

Mr.  Peter  J.  Andes  •  1995   New  York 

Andrews  and  McMeel  Foundation  -1978   Missouri 

Mr.  Robert  Z.  Apostol  •  1998  Michigan 

Ms.  R.  D.  Arenth  •  1997  Virginia 

Rev.  Carl  J.  Arico  ■  1995  New  Jersey 

Msgr.  Daniel  K.  Arnold  •  1987   Pennsylvania 

Mrs.  Mary  K.  Artz  ■  1994  Montana 


Ms.  Jean  L.  Artz  •  2004  California 

Mr.  Thomas  G.  Auffenberg  •  2001  Missouri 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  R.  Augenblick  •  1995  Pennsylvania 

Ms.  Adele  G.  Azar  •  2002  Florida 

Rev.  Arthur  A.  Bather  •  1998  Ohio 

Ms.  Mary  D.  Baggot  •  1996   California 

Mr.  Kenneth  F.  Bailie  •  2003  New  York 

Mr.  William  A.  Baker,  Jr.  •  1996  South  Carolina 

Rev.  James  Balint  •  1994  Texas 

Mr.  Russell  Ball  ■  2001  New  York 

Ms.  Dorothy  P.  Balme  •  1989  New  York 

Rev.  Chuck  Baptiste  •  1999  Pennsylvania 

Mrs.  Mary  D.  Barbieri  •  2000  New  Jersey 

Dr.  Joseph  J.  Barrett  •  2001   New  Jersey 

Dr.  A.  Sidney  Barritt,  III  •  2001  Virginia 

Rev.  Msgr.  Howard  B.  Basler  •  1985  New  York 

Dr.  Paul  E.  Bates  ■  1987   New  York 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nicholas  J.  Battafarano  ■  2004  .Georgia 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  M.  Bauer  •  1982  Oklahoma 

Rev.  Joseph  F.  Beckman  •  1987  Ohio 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  O.  Behrends  •  1990  Maryland 

Mrs.  Jean  A.  Beland  ■  1991  Florida 

Mr.  John  Belian  •  1997  Minnesota 

Jeanne  R.  Bell  •  1998  California 

Mr.  Henry  E.  Bellaimey  ■  1985  Michigan 

Harry  and  Joan  M.  Bellwoar  ■  2003   New  Jersey 

Dr.  John  C.  Bennett  ■  1994  California 

Ms.  Carolyn  K.  Bensel  •  1988   Massachusetts 

Rev.  Albert  J.  Berner  ■  1987  New  Jersey 

Mr.  Channing  L.  Bete,  Jr.  •  2004  Massachusetts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gary  Beveridge  •  1990  California 

Milton  and  Paula  Lawton  Bevington  •  1988. ..Georgia 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Biggane  -2001   New  Jersey 

Ms.  Marianne  Bilyck  •  1992   California 
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Mr.  Frederick  L.  Bissinger  ■  1989  Maryland 

Mrs.  J  ian  M.  Biterti  •  1991  Virginia 

Rev  Richard  Blinn,  S.J.  ■  1994  California 

Rev.  Lawrence  Bock  •  1986  Connecticut 

Ms.  Jo  Ann  Bonot  •  1983  California 

Mr.  Thomas  H.  Bottini  •  1997  Missouri 

Mr.  Paul  A.  Bourgeois  ■  2003  New  York 

Mr.  John  E.  Bowler  ■  1989  North  Carolina 

Mr.  John  A.  Boyle  •  1987   Virginia 

Rev.  Edward  C.  Bradley,  S.J.,  M.D.  •  1993   Pa. 

In  Memory  of  Rev.  John  LaFarge,  S.J.  •  1969  ....Calif. 

Ms.  Catherine  J.  Brennan  •  1991   Virginia 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Martin  Brennan  ■  1992  Idaho 

Michael  J.  Brennan,  M.D.  •  1984  Michigan 

Mr.  James  P.  Brennan  ■  1995   Pennsylvania 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  G.  Brennan  ■  2002  ..New  Jersey 

Rev.  Lawrence  K.  Breslin  •  1995   Ohio 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  J.  Bresnan  ■  2001   New  York 

Ms.  Jane  R.  Brim  •  1997  Florida 

Mr.  John  F.  Brmkcr  ■  2002   Maryland 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  T.  Brophy  ■  1989. Pennsylvania 

Fr.  Douglas  C.  Brougher  ■  1999  Louisiana 

Mr.  James  \Y.  R.  Brown  •  1994  Nebraska 

Ms.  Marilyn  M.  Brown  •  2003   California 

Ms.  Man  A.  Bruemmer  •  1991  Missouri 

Mr.  R.  P.  Brumbach  •  1983  California 

Theresa  Kxolikowski  Buck  ■  1993   West  Virginia 

Mr.  Ferdinand  Buckley  •  1988   Georgia 

Ms.  BobbyeJ.  Burke  •  1987  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Burke,  III  •  2002  Texas 

Mr.  James  D.  Burke  •  2003  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  David  G.  Burton  •  1996  Delaware 

Ms.  Pat  Busch  •  2003  Michigan 

Amity  Pierce  Buxton,  Ph.D  •  1995   California 

A  Friend  •  198.3  Illinois 

Mr.  Edward  R.  Byrne  •  1983  New  Jersey 

Mr.  Anthony  J.  Cacchione  •  1983  Maryland 

Mrs.  Ellen  L.  Cady  •  1998  Michigan 

Mr.  Thomas  A.  Cahill  •  1997  California 

Rev.  Msgr.  Angelo  M.  Caligiuri  ■  1985  New  York 

Mr.  John  J.  Callahan  ■  1989  Ohio 

Mr.  Pat  W.  Camerino  •  1983  s  Texas 

Mr.  Richard  O.  Campbell  ■  2002  Colorado 

Jorge  L.  Camunas,  M.D.  ■  1994  New  York 

Mr.  Joseph  S.  Cannizzaro  •  200.3   Illinois 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  A.  Carfagna  •  1988  Ohio 

Mr.  Richard  S.  Carleton  ■  1994  Virginia 

Paul  and  Bridget  Cams  •  2000  Minnesota 

Miss  Ruth  Carroll  ■  1988  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Robert  J.  Carroll  •  1969  Ohio 

In  Mem.  of  Rev.  Msgr.  Thomas  J.  Tuohy  ■  1980.N.J. 

Mr.  Charles  R.  Carroll  •  2003  Ohio 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Carville  •  1982  California 

Mrs.  Jacob  T.  Carwile  •  1994  Kansas 

John  M.  Casey,  M.D.  •  1988  California 

Mr.  John  J.  Casey  •  1987  Missouri 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Caspar  ■  1991  Connecticut 

Ms.  Rose  T.  Casserly  ■  2003   California 

Ms.  Louisa  G.  Celebrezze  •  2003  Ohio 

Mr.  Charles  P.  Chalko  •  2004  Massachusetts 

Ms.  Blanche  Childs  •  1978  Illinois 

Mr.  I'homas  P.  Christie  •  2001  Virginia 

Mrs.  Mary  Teresa  Chubb  •  1997  New  York 

Rev.  Edward  J.  Ciuba  •  1994  New  Jersey 

Col.  Dennis  E.  Clancey,  USMC  (Ret)  •  1988  Virginia 

Mrs.  Douglas  Clark  •  1987  Florida 

Mr  James  P.  Clark  •  2000  New  York 


Ms.  Ida  O'Grady  Clark  •  2002  New  York 

Dr.  Eugene  P.  Clerkin  •  1997  Massachusetts 

Mr.  John  E.  Clohisky  ■  2004  Illinois 

Mr  Rodolfo  A.  Colberg  ■  2002   Puerto  Rico 

Ms.  Ann  G.  Cole  •  2001  California 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Coleman  ■  1988  .Massachusetts 

Mr.  Patrick  J.  Coleman  ■  2003  Maryland 

Capt.  William  A.  Coll  ■  1995   Virginia 

Mrs.  Yvonne  M.  Collins  •  1988  Washington 

Mr.  Ronald  P.  Collins  •  1990  Washington 

F.  Farrell  Collins,  Jr.,  M.D.  •  1979  North  Carolina 

Mrs.  Carol  Ohmer  Collins  ■  1994  Florida 

Mr.  Robert  T.  Collins  •  1995  Michigan 

Mr.  Daniel  F.  Collins  •  2003  Illinois 

Mr  ami  Mrs.  Francis  W.  Collopy  •  1995  Colorado 

Re\.  Fdward  A.  Colohan  ■  2001  Connecticut 

Mr.  Francis  X.  Comerford  ■  2003   New  York 

Kevin  and  Eileen  Concannon  •  2003  Iowa 

Ms.  Patricia  Conk  •  2003   New  Jersey 

Deacon  Robert  L.  Connelly  •  1994  Maryland 

David  Bishop  Conner  •  1997  Georgia 

Mr.  Bernard  J.  Cooke  •  2004  Louisiana 

Mr.  Patrick  Cooney  •  1985  New  York 

Most  Rev.  Patrick  Cooney  •  2000  Michigan 

Mr.  Gilberto  A.  Cooper  •  2004  California 

Anonymous  ■  1999  New  York 

Philip  T.  Cortese,  M.D.  •  1987  New  York 

Mr.  Raymond  J.  Cossette  •  1993  Minnesota 

In  Memory  ofMarjorie  R.  Scott  •  1988  Illinois 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Courtney  ■  1987   Delaware 

Air.  and  Mrs.  Frank  M.  Covey,  Jr.  •  1987  Illinois 

A.  Paul  Cravedi  -2001   Massachusetts 

James  H.  Cremin,  M.D.  •  1987  California 

Mr.  Joseph  B.  Crimmins  •  2001   Connecticut 

Ms.  Margaret  T.  Cronin  •  1995  Maryland 

Rev.  Daniel  J.  Crowley  •  1999  Massachusetts 

Rev.  Francis  J.  Culkin  •  1988  New  York 

Rev.  Michael  Culligan  •  1987  California 

Anne  and  Richard  Cummings  •  2003   New  Jersey 

Most  Rev.  John  S.  Cummins  •  1991  California 

Ms.  Joanne  F.  Cunneen  •  1995  New  York 

Miriam  and  Tom  Curnin  •  1993   New  York 

Ricky  J.  Curotto  •  1999  California 

Mr.  John  T.  Curtin  ■  1991  New  York 

Mr.  Joseph  R.  Curtis  ■  1985   Washington 

Mr.  Edward  P.  Czapor  ■  1990  Michigan 

Rev.  Robert  W.J.  Czok  •  1999  New  York 

Mr.  Joseph  A.  D'Anna  •  2002   New  Mexico 

Gerard  and  Catherine  Dalcourt  •  1995   New  Jersey 

Ms.  Mary  Daly  •  1989  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  T.  Daly  ■  1985  Michigan 

Rev.  James  J.  Daly  •  1991  New  York 

Mr.  Thomas  J.  Daly  •  2000  Missouri 

Mr.  Steven  J.  Damozonio  ■  2002   California 

Ms.  Rosemary  Darmstadt  ■  1998  New  York 

Mr.  John  P.  Day  ■  1997   New  Hampshire 

Ms.  Barbara  Jane  de  Lateur  •  2004  Man  kind 

Baudouin  de  Marcken  ■  1987   Minnesota 

Rev.  Msgr.  Ferdinand  Decneudt  •  2003   Michigan 

Mr.  Richard  P.  Delaney  •  1988  Texas 

Mr.  Andre  L.  Delbecq  ■  1999  California 

John  J.  Dennehy,  M.D.  •  198.3  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Stephen  C.  Detommaso  ■  2000   Arizona 

Rev.  James  Di  Giacomo,  S.J.  ■  1995  New  York 

Helen  Di  Iorio  •  1999  Illinois 

Rev.  Albert  J.  Di  Ulio,  S.J.  •  2004  California 

Ms.  Nancy  Ann  Dillon  •  1996  Michigan 


Mrs.  Frank  S.  Dinger,  Jr.  •  1985   New  York 

Mr.  William  S.  Dinger  •  1993   New  York 

Mr.  Bernard  Doering  ■  2003   Indiana 

A4rs.  Patrick  J.  Doherty  •  1991  Florida 

Mrs.  Barbara  M.  Donahue  •  1999  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Steven  ).  Donaldson  ■  1997  Washington 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  W.  Doney  •  1991  ....New  York 

Rev.  Joseph  T.  Donnelly  •  1993  Connecticut 

Most  Rev.  Robert  W.  Donnelly  •  1987   ( )hio 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  A.  Donnelly  •  2004  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Thomas  J.  Donovan  •  2002  Arizona 

Rev.  Peter  C.  Dooley  ■  1998  New  York 

Mr.  Edmund  F.  Dowd  •  1996  Massachusetts 

Mrs.  William  Downey  •  1985  Illinois 

Rev.  Robert  J.  Downs  ■  1994  New  York 

Mrs.  Catherine  A.  Driesen  •  2003  Minnesota 

Rev.  Robert  F.  Drinan,  S.J.  ■  1974  D.C. 

Mr.  James  C.  Driscoll,  Jr.  •  1983  Connecticut 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Driscoll,  Jr.  •  1992  .New  Jersey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Droste  ■  2000  Connecticut 

Mr.  Walter  V.  Duane  ■  1988  South  Carolina 

Mr.  William  J.  Duane,  Jr.  •  1994  New  Jersey 

Rev.  Marcel  Dube,  O'Carm  •  2003   Florida 

Dr.  Meneve  Dunham  ■  2001  Florida 

Michael  and  Susan  Dunn  •  1999  Maryland 

Mr.  David  J.  Dunne,  Jr.  ■  1997  Massachusetts 

Rev.  Arthur  J.  Dupont  •  1993  Connecticut 

Ms.  Sarah  A.  Duque  ■  2004  California 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  P.  Durbir.  •  1993  Virginia 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  P.  Dusina,  Jr.  •  1989  Michigan 

Mr.  Peter  S.  Dwan  ■  1998  California 

Rev.  John  F.  Edwards  •  1988  Connecticut 

Mr.  John  E.  Egan  ■  1983   Pennsylvania 

Mr.  John  Ehmann  •  1988  Indiana 

Ms.  Mary  Lee  Ellet  •  1995  Oklahoma 

Edward  A.  Ellis,  M.D.  ■  1991  Florida 

Mr.  Lawrence  J.  Endress  •  1998  Indiana 

Mr.  Joseph  M.  Eno  •  1996  Vermont 

Mr.  John  J.  Fntwistle  ■  1998  New  York 

Mr.  J.  Michael  Ermiger  ■  1996  Michigan 

Boston  College  Campus  Ministry  ■  2002  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  H.  Esperseth  •  2002  ....Arizona 

Mrs.  Eileen  F.  Essaye  •  2000  District  of  Columbia 

Mr.  Rolando  Estrada-Gordillo    1998  Texas 

Thomas  and  Ellen  Ewens  •  1997  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Ormond  C.  Ewers  •  2004  New  York 

Msgr.  Joseph  A.  Fadden,  Ph.D.  •  1997  ...Pennsylvania 

Rev  .  Charles  J.  Fahey  ■  1990  New  York 

Mr.  Nicholas  Falco  •  1989  New  York 

Maureen  A.  Fay,  O.P.  •  2001   Michigan 

In  Honor  of  Dick  Becker  ■  2002  California 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  S.  Feiler  ■  1990  New  Jersey 

Mrs.  Ann  Feltch  •  2004  Connecticut 

Dr.  Lawrence  Ferlan  •  2002   Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Robert  Ferrara  ■  1980  New  York 

Diane  M.  Filbin  •  1993  Illinois 

Rev.  William  J.  Finnegan  •  2003  Illinois 

Mr.  James  Fisko  •  2002  Indiana 

Mr.  Charles  J.  Fitti  ■  1990  Pennsylvania 

Ms.  Jacqueline  Fitzgerald    1993  Illinois 

Mr.  Nicholas  J.  Fiumara  •  1999  Massachusetts 

Mr.  John  L.  Flannery  •  1993   Connecticut 

Mr.  Daniel  J.  Flannery  •  1997  Pennsylvania 

Arthur  W.  Fleming,  M.D.  •  1992  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Flynn  •  1982   Florida 

Rev.  James  B.  Flynn,  Ph.D.  ■  1988  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Terence  M.  Flynn  •  2001   California 
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Mr.  Anthony  G.  Flynn  •  2002  Delaware 

Rev.  George  Y.  F'ogarty  ■  1997   New  York 

Mr.  Patrick  M.  Folan  •  1987  Massachusetts 

Mr.  James  J.  Foley  •  1987  Massachuse  tts 

Mr.  Joseph  H.  Foley,  Jr.  •  1996  Georgia 

Mr.  John  Joseph  Foley  •  2003  New  York 

Mr.  Joseph  M.  Formica  •  1991  New  Jersey 

Rev.  Msgr.  Charles  J.  Forst  •  2004  Missouri 

Mr.  William  J.  Fortune  •  2001  Colorado 

Ms.  Katie  D.  Foster  •  2003  California 

Rift  Fournier  •  2001  California 

Mr.  William  A.  Fox  •  2002  Virginia 

Mr.  Robert  K.  Freeland  •  1998  New  York 

Mr.  W  illiam  W.  Frett  •  1969  Illinois 

Rev.  Francis  X.  Frey  •  2000  Texas 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Terrell  Frey  ■  2004  Ohio 

Rev.  Moritz  Fuchs  ■  1998  New  York 

Mr.  Zachary  Furqueron  •  2002  New  York 

Ms.  Jacqueline  M.  Gagnon  •  2003  New  York 

In  Memory  of  Joseph  VV.  Gaida  •  1989  Tennessee 

Rev.  John  G.  Gallagher  1991   New  Jersey- 
Rev.  Richard  J.  Gallagher  ■  1992  Washington 

Rev.  Msgr.  David  M.  Gallivan  •  1985   New  York 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  O.  Calvin  ■  1991  Texas 

Miss  Floramay  Gannon  •  1977  New  York 

Dr.  Frederic  L.  Gannon  •  2001   New  York 

Ms.  Barbara  A.  Garfield  •  2002  Montana 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Ganboldi  •  1996  New  York 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  R.  Garner  ■  1986  Illinois 

Ms.  Kathleen  T.  Garry  ■  2003  New  York 

Ms.  Jean  Gartlan  •  1996  Maryland 

Rev.  Francis  J.  Garvey,  MM  •  2001   California 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Geary  •  2002   Massachusetts 

Rev.  Robert  Geissler  ■  1999  New  Jersey 

Most  Rev.  Peter  L.  Gerety  •  1993   New  Jersey 

Ms.  Mary  Gibbons  •  1985   Michigan 

Lt.  Col.  and  Mrs.  Paul  A.  Gifford  ■  1994  Maryland 

Mr.  Jerome  P.  Gilbert  •  2003  Georgia 

Mr.  John  T.  Gilbride  •  1994  Connecticut 

Mr.  John  T.  Gillespie  •  2000  Pennsylvania 

R.  O.  Gilhck  •  2002   California 

Mr.  Bernard  B.  Gilligan  •  1988   New  York 

Daniel  Gillis  ■  2004  Texas 

Mr.  Martin  J.  Gleason  •  1998  District  of  Columbia 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  E.  Glynn  ■  1993  New  York 

Miss  Virginia  E.  Glynn  •  1998   Connecticut 

Mr.and  Mrs.  Aaron  W.  Godfrey  •  2003  New  York 

Rudolf  and  Carolyn  Ann  Goetz  •  1995  Michigan 

Ms.  Dorothy  A.  Goigel  •  2003   Wisconsin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  P.  Goldschmidt  ■  1987  ...A'a. 
Deacon  &  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Gontcharuk  •  2004  ...N.Y. 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Goodfellow  ■  1999  New  Mexico 

Mr.  Michael  R.  Goonan  •  2003   New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  C.  Gordon,  Jr.  •  1989. ...Florida 

Ms.  Evelyn  M.  Gorman  ■  2002  Massachusetts 

Mrs.  Margaret  F.  Grace  ■  1 994  New  York 

Mrs.  Frances  S.  Grace  •  1999  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  I.  Gracyalny    1981  Maryland 

Mr.  Arthur  E.  Graham  ■  1983  Kentucky 

Mr.  Mark  Grannis  •  2002  Maryland 

Dr.  Gerald  W.  Grawey  •  1973   Illinois 

Ms.  Maria  Graziano  ■  2001  New  York 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Green  •  1993  ....New  Jersey 

Ms.  Alice  Green  •  2003  New  York 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Griffin  •  1985. ..South  Carolina 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  D.  Groshek  •  1998. ...Colorado 
Rev.  Richard  J.  Groshek  •  1988   Michigan 


Ms.  Margaret  F.  Crossenbacher  •  2003   New  York 

Mr.  Jerome  B.  Grundmayer    1983  Minnesota 

Ms.  Mary  F.  Crupp  ■  2002  California 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Guerin  •  1985  D.C. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  F.  Guerra  •  1993  .Massachusetts 

Mr.  Thomas  Guilfoi  •  2003  Washington 

Rev.  James  G.  Cutting  •  1989  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Edward  W.  Hagan  •  1996  Washington 

Dr.  F'aye  T.  I  lagan  •  2000   Mississippi 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  J.  Hagman  •  1999   California 

Mr.  Thomas  P.  Haley  ■  1997   Washington 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  X.  Hall  ■  2001  Massachusetts 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Halpin  ■  1990  Mass. 

Ms.  Marianne  Hanna  •  2001   Missouri 

Mrs.  Doris /..  Harrington    1985   <  onnecticui 

Mr.  Alberto  Harth  ■  1999  ..Florida 

Mr.  T.  F.  Hartnagel  •  1987   Canada 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  S.  Hathaway  •  1983  

Pennsylvania 

Rev.  Robert  Hawkins  •  2002  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Thomas  J.  Hayes  •  2001  New  York 

Ms.  Jacquelin  C.  Haves  •  2004  California 

Rev.  Bernard  I  lead    1999  Indiana 

Thomas  and  Margaret  Healev  •  2004  New  Jersey 

A  Friend  ■  2002   Louisiana 

Mr.  Carl  A.  Hechmer,  Jr.  ■  1987  Pennsylvania 

Rev.  John  H.  Hedrick  ■  1988  Wisconsin 

Air.  William  J.  Heimbuch,  Esq.  •  1989  New  Jersej 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Hengesbach  •  1987  Indiana 

Ms.  Florence  K.  Hennessey  •  1996  Illinois 

Fabrice  Henry  •  2002  District  of  Columbia 

Rev.  John  C.  1  lergenrother  •  1992  Wisconsin 

Mr.  John  D.  Herrick  ■  1999  Florida 

Rev.  Msgr.  Joseph  P.  Herron  •  1988  New  Jersey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  V.  Heyman  •  1987   N.J. 

Rev.  Charles  J.  Hiebl    1991  Wisconsin 

Ms.  Marie  E.  Higgins  •  2000  Massachusetts 

Rev.  Joseph  P.  Higgins  •  2003  Wisconsin 

Dr.  E.  Ann  Hillestad  ■  2002  Texas 

Mr.  Harry  1 1.  1  [inkle  ■  1983  New  York 

Dr.  Harry  W.  Hoegemeier  ■  2001   Wisconsin 

Mr.  Elmer  J.  Hohm  ■  1997  Virginia 

Mr.  George  L.  Holley  •  2004  Arizona 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Hollohan  •  1996   Florida 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  R.  Holmes  ■  1991   N.C. 

Mr.  Richard  Holmes  •  1995   Pennsylvania 

Br.  Edmund  Holmes,  O.S.F.  •  2001  New  York 

Kyle  Holtgrave  •  2004  Illinois 

Mr.  N.  A.  Honkamp  ■  1988  California 

Ms.  Mary  E.  Hoppe  ■  1996  Vermont 

Mrs.  Jean  S.  Horak  ■  1996  Maryland 

Rev.  Daniel  R.  Huber  ■  2002   Colorado 

Mr.  Raymond  C.  Hubley  ■  2000  Wisconsin 

Ms.  Dorothy  M.  Hudson  ■  2004  Michigan 

Mrs.  Jane  Wolford  Hughes  ■  1989  Michigan 

Dr.  John  J.  Hurley  •  1993  Illinois 

Mr.  John  J.  Hurley  -  1996  New  York 

Rev.  Leon  Hutton  •  2004  California 

Rev.  Joseph  P.  Hynes  ■  1992  Rhode  Island 

Most  Rev.  Joseph  L.  Imesch,  D.D.  •  1987  Illinois 

Mr.  Walter  F.  Imhoff  ■  2004  Colorado 

Mr.  Frank  P.  Iovine  •  1995  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  M.  Irwin  •  1998  Louisiana 

Pauline  M.Jackson,  M.D.  •  1983  Wisconsin 

Mr.  Raymond  F.James, Jr.  •  2000  Texas 

Ms.  Marie  G.James  •  2003  South  Carolina 

Mr.  Edward  L.  Jamieson  •  2004  Massachusetts 


Mrs.  Barbara  Javaras  •  2004  Illinois 

Ann  F.  Johnson    1997  Virginia 

Ms.  Edna  C.Johnson  •  2002   Wisconsin 

Mrs.  Ann  Johnston  •  2000  Kentucky 

Mr.  LeoJ.  Jordan,  Esq.  •  1987  New  Jersey 

Dr.  Carium  Joseph  ■  1993  South  Carolina 

Mr.  John  E.Joyce,  Jr.  •  1983   New  Jersey 

In  Memory  of  Patrick  C.Joyce,  Jr.  ■  1987  ...Maryland 

Rev.  Bernard  W.  Kahlhamer  •  1981   Minnesota 

Msgr.  Peter  V.  Kam  •  1988  New  York 

Ms.  Irena  Kairys  •  1993   Illinois 

Rev.  J.  Eugene  Kane  ■  1996  Illinois 

Mr.  Virgilijus  A.  Kaulius  •  1987  Canada 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  R.  Kearns  •  1990  Ohio 

Miss  Patricia  F.  Keating  •  1975   Massachusetts 

Mr.  George  Keator  •  1993  Massachusetts 

Ms.  Susan  A.  Keefe  ■  1980  North  Carolina 

Francis  X.  Keeley,  M.D.  •  1993   New  Jersey 

Ms.  Dorothy  M.  Keenan  ■  1987  Wisconsin 

Mr.  Thomas  E.  Kelleher  •  1988  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Cyril  F.  Kellet  •  2004  California 

Ms.  Ann  C.  Kelley  •  1998  Texas 

Jim  and  Mary  Lou  Kelly  •  1990  New  York 

Ms.  Man  Ann  Kelly-Wright  •  2002   Minnesota 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  Kendrick  •  2002  Florida 

Mr.  Thomas  J.  Kennedy  •  2002   Kansas 

Mr.  James  S.  Kernan.Jr.  ■  1983   New  York 

Francis  J.  Kicsar  •  2002  Wisconsin 

Mr.  John  R.  Kidwell  ■  2000  Wisconsin 

Mr.  B.  Melvin  Kiernan  •  1993   New  Jersey 

Ms.  Ellen  Marie  King  •  1989  Florida 

Ms.  Lucile  M.  King  ■  2004  Louisiana 

Rev.  Msgr.  Robert  J.  Kirwin  •  1995   New  York 

Rev.  Stanley  B.  Klauck  •  1994  Arizona 

Rev  .  James  F.  Kleffman  •  2004  Iowa 

Mr.  Raymond  E.  Knape  •  1990  Florida 

Mrs.  Thomas  S.  Knight,  Jr.  ■  1990   Connecticut 

Robert  E.  and  Marie  E.  Knoblock  •  1997  .New  Jersey 

Rev.  Eugene  R.  Koch    1991   Iowa 

Rev.  William  Koenig  ■  1987  New  York 

Fr.  Michael  Koncik,  C.SS.R.  •  1998  Florida 

Rev.  Edward  F.  Konopka  ■  1990  Florida 

Mr.  Law  rence  Konsin  •  2001   Pennsylvania 

Rev.  Matthew  J.  Kornacki  ■  1985  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Frank  Kosednar  •  2000   Arizona 

Miss  Ann  T.  Kosko  •  1988  Florida 

Mr.  Gregory  E.  Koster  •  1988  New  York 

Mr.  John  N.  Kotre  •  2001   Michigan 

Rev.  Ralph  E.  Kowalski  ■  1999  Michigan 

Rev.  Thomas  E.  Kramer  •  1981  North  Dakota 

Col.  Charles  F.  Kriete,  USA  (Ret.)  ■  2003  Pa. 

Rev.  William  F.  Krlis  •  1989  New  York 

Mrs.  Marie  B.  Kunder  •  1987   New  York 

Rev.  Raymond  J.  Kupke  •  1989  New  Jersey 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  J.  Krtin  ■  2003   Minnesota 

Rev.  Joseph  E.  La  Voie  •  1990  New  Mexico 

Mr.  James  J.  LaBrie  •  2003   Arizona 

Miss  Doris  M.  Laffan  •  1992   New  York 

Ms.  Julia  A.  Lane  •  1989  Illinois 

In  Mem.  of  James  &  Frances  Whelan  ■  2003   N.Y. 

Msgr.  Richard  P.  LaRocque  •  1996  Connecticut 

Mr.  Francis  C.  LaVigne  •  1988   New  York 

Mr.  John  F.  Lawlor  •  1990  Massachusetts 

Col.  James  E.  Lawrence,  USAF  (Ret.)  •  1999  Virginia 

Mr.  Robert  Leet  •  2004  California 

Mrs.  Ann  G.  Lefever  ■  1997   New  York 

Rev.  Donald  E.  Leighton  •  2003  Pennsylvania 
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.\Ir.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Leiczinger  •  1994  Ohio 

Dr.  Mary  A.  Lenkay  •  1982  Ohio 

.Mr.  John  A.  Leonard  •  1998  Illinois 

Rev.  Thomas  P.  Leonard  •  1985   New  York 

Ms.  Nora  Letourneau  ■  2002  Maryland 

Mrs.  Man,"  C.  Lewis  •  1996  New  Jersey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  H.  Lienesch  •  1989  Mary  land 

Mr.  James  F.  Limke  •  2002  Oklahoma 

Ms.  Carol  A.  Lirzler  •  1993  Ohio 

Mr.  John  W.  Logue  •  2004  Florida 

Mr.  John  J.  Long  •  2003   Massachusetts 

Mrs.  Man  M.  Longhi  •  2003   New  York 

Rev.  Dennis  J.  Loomis.  M.S.  •  1988  Massachusetts 

Rev.  Larry  N.  Lorenzoni.  S.D.B.  -1991  California 

Ms.  Isabelle  C.  Loughlin    1981  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  B.  Lounibos.  Jr.  ■  1969. New  York 

Joyce  E.  Lubofsky  •  1987  New  York 

Dr.  Paul  Lucas  •  1992  Michigan 

Rev.  James  W.  Lucas  •  2003  Wisconsin 

Rev.  Robert  O.  Luck  •  1993  Nevada 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  F.  Lynch  ■  1998. ...Massachusetts 

John  J.  Lynch.  M.D.  •  1999  District  of  Columbia 

Mr.  J.  E.  Lynch  •  2001  Pennsylvania 

Rev.  Daniel  Lynch  -  2003  Iowa 

Mr.  Francis  P.  Lynch  ■  2003  Florida 

.Mr.  Thomas  J.  Lyons  ■  1989  Xew  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Lyons  ■  198"  Xewjersey 

Ms.  Man*  E.  Lyons  -  1987  Massachusetts 

Frank  J.  and  Man.-  T.  Macchiarola  •  1995  ..Xew  York 

Miss  Jane  M.  MacDermort  ■  1985   Pennsylvania 

Mrs.  Frank  \Y.  Macdonald  •  1985  Louisiana 

Ms.  Joan  B.  MacDonnell  ■  2001   Maryland 

Ms.  Mary  T.  MacGillivray  ■  1996  California 

Mr.  John  B.  Madden,  Jr.  •  1988  Xew  York 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  J.  Magovern  •  1985  Pa. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Y.  Maher.  Jr.  -  1993   Pa. 

Mr.  Mark  Mahowald    19"9  Illinois 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  M.  Malloy  •  1992  .Connecticut 

Rev.  Edward. A.  Malloy.  C.S.C.  •  1988  .....Indiana 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Mann  ■  2003  Massachusetts 

Mr.  John  F.  Manning  •  2003  Pennsylvania 

Rev.  William  D.  Mannion  •  2000  -  Illinois 

Mr.  Robert  D.  Mannix  •  2001  Texas 

Mr.  RoccoJ.  Marano  •  1989  Xew  jersey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Manani  •  1993   Massachusetts 

Mr.  Leonard  F.  Marinello  ■  2003   Florida 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Marous.  Jr.  •  1987  Florida 

Mrs.  Wendy  O'Brien  Marsh  •  1990  Texas 

Rev.  Msgr.  Kieran  Martin  •  1996  Xew  York 

Mr.  Robert  J.  Martin  •  1998  Xebraska 

James  F.  and  Kathleen  E.  Martin  •  1995  Illinois 

Mr.  Paul  L.  Mathews  •  2001   Missouri 

Ms.  Man  F.  Matthews  •  2002  Illinois 

Rev.  Robert  J.  Maynard  •  1993  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Richard  E.  McAdams  •  1987  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Robert  McAdams.  Jr.  •  2003  California 

Rev.  Msgr.  Lawrence  J.  McAlister  •  2001  .Xew  Jersey 

Mr.  John  J.  McAuhffe  •  2004  Xew  York 

Msgr.  John  J.  McCann  -  1988  Xew  York 

The  Honorable  John  F.  McCart  ■  1987  Ontario 

Mr.  Donal  F.  McCarthy   1991  Xew  York 

Ms.  Kathryn  A  McCarthy  •  1992   Massachusetts 

Kathleen  L.  McCarthy  •  1998  California 

Mr.  Brian  J.  .McCarthy  •  2001  California 

Mr.  James  J.  McConnell  •  1982  Xew  York 

Mr.  James  P.  McCrea  •  1986  California 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  McDermott  •  1987  Mass. 


Ms.  Marie  Therese  McDermott  •  1998  Illinois 

Mr.  Alonzo  L.  McDonald  •  2000  Michigan 

Rev.  Vincent  P.  McDonough.  S.J.  •  2003  ...Xew  York 

Mr.  Daniel  W.  McElaney  •  2002   Massachusetts 

Ms.  Catherine  M.  McEvoy  •  1989  Xew  York 

Rev.  Jude  P.  McGeough  •  1988  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Thomas  W.  McGohey  •  1996  Xorth  Carolina 

Rev.  Eugene  F.  McGovern  ■  1988  Xew  York 

Rev.  John  P.  McGovern  •  2002   Xew  Jersey 

Ms.  Irene  T.  McGowan  •  1994  Xew  York 

Msgr.  Andrew  J.  McGowan  •  199"  Pennsylvania 

Jesuits  of  Albuquerque  •  1999  Xew  Mexico 

Fr.  Patrick  McGurk  •  2000  Montana 

Msgr.  Stephen  P.  McHenry  •  1985  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Joseph  K.  McKay  •  1977  Xew  York 

Catherine  A.  McKeen  ■  1982  Xew  York 

Ms.  Ann  E.  McKenna  •  1993  Xew  York 

Rev.  Michael  C.  McKeon  ■  2001   California 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  M.  McLaughlin  -  1991  .....Mass. 

Capt.  Paul  F.  McLaughlin  •  2002  Florida 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  J.  McMahon  •  2000  .....Maryland 

Mr.  Martin  J.  McXamara    1991  Mary  land 

Mrs.  Joan  McXamara  •  2002   Xew  Mexico 

Miss  Anne  M.  McXeeley  ■  1989  Xew  York 

Ms.  Rosanne  McXulty  •  2004  Florida 

Rev.  Xonnan  P.  McTigue  •  1994  Xew  York 

Rev.  Francis  X.  Meehan  •  1994  Pennsylvania 

Mrs.  Kenneth  L\  Meguire  •  1995  Kentucky 

Rev.  Gerald  A  Meisel  -  1998  California 

Rev.  Robert  J.  Meissner  -  1993  Michigan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A  J.  Memmel  •  1991  Illinois 

Miss  Julie  Merklin  ■  1994  Kansas 

Ms.  Susan  J.  Metcalf  •  2002  Virginia 

Mr.  John  E.  Metzler  •  2000  Virginia 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  A.  Meyer  -  1985  Massachusetts 

Mr.  John  J.  Michalicka  •  1997  Oklahoma 

Joe  &  Linda  Michon  •  1998  Texas 

Mrs.  Deborah  Miciak  •  1997  Idaho 

Mr.  Donald  X.  Mickells  ■  2003  Massachusetts 

Rev.  Msgr.  Joseph  J.  Milani  •  1987  California 

Rev.  Theodore  J.  Miller  •  1984  Ohio 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  E.  Miller  •  2000  Xew  York 

Mrs.  Man  A.  .\Mler  ■  2001   Pennsylvania 

Rev.  Joseph  M.  Mills  •  1988  Kentucky 

Mr.  Stanley  A.  Mills  •  2002  Arizona 

Mr.  Frederick  L.  Milos  •  1996  Xew  Jersey 

Rev.  Michael  J.  Mitchell  •  1993   California 

Dr.  Enrique  H.  Miyares.  Jr.  •  1988  Xew  York 

Rev.  Fergus  Monoghan  •  2004  Missouri 

Constance  and  Joseph  Mondel  •  1997  Xew  York 

Col.  Lawrence  P.  Monuteaux.  (Ret.)  •  1999  Wash. 

Ms.  Mary  Rosalie  Moore  •  1979  California 

Mr.  Robert  B.  Moran  •  1987  California 

Mr.  F.J.  Moriarty  •  2003  .Minnesota 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Moritz  •  1988  Wisconsin 

Rev.  David  G.  Morman  •  1999  Xorth  Dakota 

Mrs.  Anne  Morris  •  1993  Xorth  Carolina 

Mr.  John  Morrison  •  2001   Xew  York 

Mr.  Richard  F.  Morrisroe  -  1982   Indiana 

Mr.  Mark  D.  Morrow  -  2004  Michigan 

Mr.  Francis  S.  Moseley  ■  199"  Xew  York 

Paul  and  Maureen  Moses  •  1993   Xew  York 

Ms.  Barbara  Mosley  •  2002  Iowa 

Ms.  Rosemary  Mucci  •  199"  Xew  York 

Rev.  Richard  J.  Mueller  •  1988  Indiana 

Mr.  Joseph  W.  Mullen.  Jr.  •  2003  California 

Mr.  lohn  L.  Mulligan  ■  2003   Arizona 


Mrs.  Margaret  F.  Mullin  •  1972   Massachusetts 

Mr.  William  W.  Mulvey  ■  1995   Connecticut 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  D.  Mulvihill  •  1995  ....Xew  York 

Mr.  John  M.  Munroe  •  2001  Xew  York 

Mr.  George  W.  Murphy  •  1991  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  William  F.  Murphy  ■  1994  Xew  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  J.  Murphy  •  1996  New  York 

Rev.  William  J.  Murphy  -  1988  Michigan 

Mr.  Cornelius  F.  Murphy,  Jr.  •  2004  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Man  M.  Murray  •  1995   Maryland 

Rev.  Sean  Murray  •  1997  California 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Murrin  •  1989  .Pennsylvania 

Lynn  G.  Muth  •  2004  California 

Rev.  R.  W.  Xalley  •  1998  Michigan 

Dr.  Salvatore  J.  Xatoli  •  1997  District  of  Columbia 

Mr.  Frednck  M.  Xebel  •  2000  Mary  land 

Rev.  Kenneth  T.  Xee  •  199"  Xew  York 

Rev.  James  Patrick  Xeedham  •  2003  Minnesota 

Mr.  William  P.  Xeis  ■  1990  Mississippi 

Mr.  Charles  R.  Xelson  •  2000  Xew  York 

Miss  Mary-  K.  Xenno  ■  1969  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Thomas  F.  Xestor  •  1992  Massachusetts 

Mrs.  Angela  M.  Xolan  •  1995  California 

Mr.  Richard  T.  Xolan,  Jr.  •  1999  Xew  Jersey 

Ms.  Sonja  Earthman  Xovo  •  2003  Texas 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  J.  O'Brien  ■  1988  Xebraska 

Rev.  Thomas  F.  O'Brien  •  1994  Florida 

Ms.  Joan  O'Brien  -  2001  Illinois 

Rev.  Jon  J.  O'Brien.  S.J.  ■  2002  ..District  of  Columbia 

Mr.  Matthew  J.  O'Connell  •  1980  Florida 

Mr.  William  J.  O'Connell  •  1994  Xew  Jersey 

Mrs.  Jane  B.  O'Connell  ■  2000  Xew  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mathew  O'Connell  •  2003   Ohio 

Rev.  Msgr.  Daniel  J.  O'Connor  •  1989  Georgia 

Mr.  John  E.  O'Connor  •  1999  Xew  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Patrick  M.  O'Donnell  •  1988   Pa. 

Mrs.  Betty-  Smith  O'Donnell  •  1983  Connecticut 

Mr.  John  V  O'Donnell  •  1995  Michigan 

Rev.  William  J.  J.  O'Donnell  •  1996  Pennsylvania 

Rev.  Msgr.  Charles  F.  O'Gorman  •  1989. ...California 

Rev.  Msgr.  Joseph  M.  O'Malley  •  1980  Colorado 

Ms.  Theresa  E.  O'.Mara  •  1997  Xew  York 

Mr.  Michael  J.  O'Xeil  •  1987  Xew  Jersey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  R.  O'Xeill  •  1982  California 

Mr.  Harry  St.  A.  O'Xeill  •  1985  Maryland 

In  Honor  of  Man.-  A  Keefe  -  1993  .Michigan 

Rev.  Vincent  O'Reilly  ■  1990  California 

Fr.  Frank  O'Rourke  •  2004  Xorth  Carolina 

Rev.  Daniel  J.  O'Sullivan  •  1979  Illinois 

Mr.  Hubert  J.  O'Toole  •  2003  Xew  Jersey 

Mr.  Xorman  Odium  •  1996  Xew  York 

Edward  and  Shirley  Oleksak  •  1979  Florida 

Mrs.  Ramona  E.  Oliver  •  1988  Massachusetts 

Mrs.  Lou  Oliverio  •  1997  Ohio 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  R.  Ollinger  •  1998  Xewjersey 

Mr.  Edward  D.  Ott  •  1996  Louisiana 

Most  Rev.  Albert  H.  Ottenweller  ■  1997  Ohio 

Fr.  Richard  T.  Ouellette  •  2004  California 

Fr.  John  W.  Ozbun  -2001   Minnesota 

Fr.  Michael  L.  Palazzo  •  1999  Xew  York 

Ms.  Kay  B.  Partridge  ■  1988  Massachusetts 

Jacques  and  Karen  Pasquier  •  1998  .Michigan 

Ms.  Barbara  A  Patocka  •  1999  Mary  land 

Ms.  Rita  Payne  •  2004  Tennessee 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Pellegrino  •  1998  Florida 

Ms.  Angela  Pern  •  1993   Florida 

Most  Rev.  A  Edward  Pevec.  D.D.  •  1991  Ohio 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  L.  Pfarr  •  2000  Wisconsin 


Air.  William  J.  Phelan  ■  2001   Connecticut 

Ms.  Dorothea  Pile  ■  1998  Colorado 

Mr.  Thomas  F.  Pitaro  •  2002  Nevada 

Mr.  1  larold  F.  Plate  ■  2004  Florida 

Rev.  James  H.  Plough  •  1998  Colorado 

Mr.  J.  Kenneth  Poggenburg  ■  1994  California 

Mr.  John  Polanin,Jr.  •  2002   New  Jersey 

Mr.  Robert  G.  Potter  •  2003  Michigan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pierce  J.  Power  •  1979   New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Power  •  1974  New  York 

Dr.  Pablo  P.  Prietto  •  1992   California 

Bishop  Francis  A.  Quinn  ■  1996   Arizona 

Mr.  Michael  E.  Quinn,  Jr.  •  2000  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Harold  P.  Quinn  •  2004  Florida 

Mr.  Patrick  M.  Quinn  •  2004  Florida 

Mr.  Brian  A.  Ragen  •  1994  Missouri 

Mr.  Ernest  C.  Raskauskas  •  2000  California 

Ms.  Patricia  Rauch  •  2000  Wisconsin 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  P.  Gregory  Rausch  ■  2003   Maryland 

Rev.  Thomas  P.  Rausch,  S.J.  •  2003   California 

Rev.  Martin  Rauscher  •  1987   New  Jersey 

Rev.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Ian  Ravenscroft  •  1990  Md. 

Mr.  Alex  J.  Ravnik  ■  1988  California 

David  and  Margaret  Read  •  1998  Washington 

Rev.  Charles  T.  Reese  •  1993   Florida 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  T.  Regan  •  1969   Wisconsin 

Msgr.  Dennis  M.  Regan  ■  1998  New  York 

Dr.  Michael  J.  Reilly  -1983   Virginia 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  T.  Reilly  •  1995  Texas 

Rev.  William  J.  Reilly  •  1995   New  Jersey 

Paul  and  Rosemary  Reiss  •  1989  New  York 

Mr.  Louis  Reiss  •  1996  North  Carolina 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  J.  Reitemeier  •  1990  Minn. 

Ms.  Margaret  E.  Rendler  ■  2002   California 

Mrs.  Julia  M.  Revane  ■  1988  Wisconsin 

Mr.  Steven  Reynolds  •  1996  Massachusetts 

Rev.  Joseph  F.  Reynolds  -2001   New  York 

Rev.  Msgr.  David  W.  Rhodes  •  2004  Ohio 

Charles  and  Alice  Rice  •  2003   Minnesota 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  C.  Ricketts  •  1988  Pennsylvania 

Fr.  David  J.  Rieder  ■  2002   Minnesota 

Mr.  Francis  X.  Rieger  •  1987  New  Jersey 

Rev.  Phil  Riney  •  1996  Kentucky 

Ms.  Jane  F.  Rinker  •  1998  Iowa 

Rev.  Robert  J.  Robbins  •  1994  New  York 

Mr.  Dennis  J.  Roberts,  II  •  1998  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Ernest  F.  Roberts,  Jr.  •  2001   New  York 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  J.  Rodeheffer  •  1989   Minn. 

John  and  Audrev  Rogers  ■  1991   Maryland 

Mrs.  Annmarie  Rogers  •  2000  Maryland 

Leo  and  Carole  Rogers  •  2002  New  Jersey 

Ms.  Alma  Roginel  •  2003  Connecticut 

Air.  Gilbert  Roll  •  2001   Illinois 

Ms.  Patricia  Roloff  •  2003  Florida 

Mr.  Thomas  Romig  •  1983   Michigan 

Mr.  Ramon  A.  Rosado-Vila,  Esq.  •  1993. .Puerto  Rico 

Ms.  Diane  E.  Rosztoczy  •  2004  Arizona 

Msgr.  John  Rowan  •  2002  New  York 

Dr.  Mary  A.  Rudloff  •  2001  Missouri 

Fr.  Clifford  F.  Ruskowski  ■  1999  Michigan 

Mrs.  Benjamin  D.  Russell  •  1994  California 

Ms.  Mary  K.  Rutherford  •  1995   New  York 

Mr.  William  J.  Ryan  •  1993  Connecticut 

Miss  Clare  E.  Ryan  •  1996  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Mark  T.  Ryan  •  1998  New  York 

Rev.  Robert  J.  Sanson  •  1997   Ohio 


Ms.  Marymargaret  Saner  •  I ''9 1  Wisconsin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  F.  Sauls  •  1997   Illinois 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  C.  Saunders  ■  1998  New  York 

Ms.  Margaret  R.  Savarese  •  1999  New  York 

Ms.  Kathleen  M.  Scanlon  ■  2004  New  York 

Mr.  Edwin  J.  Schafer  •  1997  Virginia 

Mr.  William  A.  Schauer  •  2002   New  York 

Mr.  Stephen  A.  Scherr  ■  1977   Nebraska 

Mr.  Paul  G.  Schloemer  ■  2000  California 

Mr.  John  B.  Schlosser  •  1989   Ohio 

Rev.  Donald  Schmidlin  ■  1988  Indiana 

Dr.  Eugene  J.  Schmitt  •  1985  Ohio 

Mrs.  Barbara  S.  Schubert  •  2000  Ohio 

Mr.  Raymond  J.  Schuerger  •  1998   Pennsylvania 

Rev.  Norman  R.  Schwartz  •  1998   Illinois 

Deacon  Anthony  J.  Sciolino  •  1998  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roland  Seidler,  Jr.  ■  1988  California 

Ms.  Macrina  H.  Seitz  ■  2004  Maryland 

Rev.  Msgr.  Joseph  F.  Semancik  •  1985   Indiana 

Ms.  Georganne  M.  Serico  •  2003   New  York 

Ms.  Betty  S.  Shadley  •  1997   Ohio 

Mr.  T.  P.  Shaughnessy  •  1995  Nebraska 

Ms.  Kathleen  H.  Shea  ■  1998  District  of  Columbia 

Mr.  Thomas  G.  Shea  •  2002  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carroll  E.  Shelton  ■  2004  .Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Paul  S.  Sherrill  ■  2004  California 

J.  L.  Sigier  ■  2001   Florida 

Rev.  E.John  Silver  •  2003  South  Carolina 

Fr.  Eugene  P.  Simon  •  2001  Michigan 

Most  Rev.  Richard  J.  Sklba,  D.D.  •  1983... .Wisconsin 

Ms.  Kathleen  E.  Skrupskis  •  2003  New  Jersey 

Dr.  Eugene  J.  Smith  ■  1994  Michigan 

Mr.  Benedict  J.  Smith  •  1996  Michigan 

Mr.  James  L.  Smith  •  1997  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Michael  G.  Smith  •  1998  Missouri 

Rev.  Alfred  E.  Smith  •  1989  Maryland 

Rev.  Richard  S.  Sniezyk  •  1987  Massachusetts 

Most  Rev.  John  J.  Snyder,  D.D.  •  1977  Florida 

Ms.  Mary  A.  Spreckelmeyer  •  1995   Maryland 

Rev.  Thomas  H.  Stahel,  S.J.  •  2001  Louisiana 

Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Staines  •  2001   Florida 

Ms.  Barbara  Steele  •  1996  Michigan 

Ms.  Anna  Mae  Steingraeber  •  1987  Wisconsin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  N.  Stevens  ■  1993   New  York 

Mr.  Robert  G.  Stevens  •  1997  New  Jersey 

Mr.  Robert  Stewart  ■  2004  Virginia 

Rev.  Francis  V.  Strahan  ■  1996  Massachusetts 

Ms.  Mary  O.  Strapp  •  2001   Ohio 

Mr.  J.  William  Strott  •  2003   New  Jersey 

Mr.  Augustine  J.  Strub  •  2004  Hawaii 

Rev.  Joseph  A.  Stulb  •  1988  New  Jersey 

Mr.  Clemens  Y.W.  Suens  •  2002  New  Jersey 

Dr.  Robert  H.  Sueper  •  1988   Nebraska 

Mr.  Arthur  J.  Sullivan,  Jr.  •  1989  New  York 

Mr.  Kenneth  R.  Sullivan  •  1988  California 

Elaine  S.  Sutton  •  1997  Arkansas 

Ms.  Ann  M.  Swanson  ■  1990   Massachusetts 

Mr.  Anthony  J.  Tambasco  •  2002   Virginia 

Mr.  James  R.  Tansor  •  1998  District  of  Columbia 

Mr.  Dominic  A.  Tarantino  •  2001  Connecticut 

Mrs.  Donald  J.  Tate  •  1987  Arizona 

Mr.  Thomas  G.  Taylor  •  1992   Virgin  Islands 

Mrs.  John  David  Taylor  •  1993   South  Carolina 

Mr.  Richard  J.  Teahan  •  1988  New  York 

Ms.  Katharine  M.  Teipen  •  2004  Ohio 

Rev.  Carl  Tenhundfeld  •  1997  Texas 

Mr.  William  J.  Thesing  ■  2001  Illinois 


Mr.  Stephen  H.  Thomas  •  1992  Indiana 

\l..st  Rev.  David  Thompson,  D.D.  •  1993   S.C. 

Ms.  Ann  C.  Tobey  ■  1990  New  York 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Tobin  •  1991  New  Hampshire 

Ms.  Carol  O'C.  Toolan  •  1991   New  Jersey 

Mr.  Henry  J.  Tordigiione  •  1993   Massachusetts 

Rev.  John  R.  Torney  •  1988  New  Jersey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Enrique  Torres  •  1994  Florida 

Mr.  Paolo  J.  Torzilli  ■  2004  Virginia 

Ms.  A-laryJaneTreichel  •  1989  Ohio 

Rev.  Louis  J.  Trivison  ■  1988  Ohio 

Mr.  Robert  D.  Tuerk  •  1988  Illinois 

Rev.  John  Joseph  Tuller  •  2004  North  Carolina 

Dr.  Timothy  Urbanski  •  1988  Pennsylvania 

Rev.  Robert  A.  Uzzilio  •  2003   Connecticut 

Mrs.  Violet  M.  Vahlkamp  •  2000  Missouri 

Rev.  Thomas  L.  Vandenberg  •  1996  Washington 

Mrs.  Patricia  H.  Vanderslice  ■  1989  Maryland 

Dr.  Edward  F.  Vastola    1991  Missouri 

Mrs.  Mary  M.  Vaughan  •  1988   Ohio 

Ms.  Mary  M.  Vaughan  •  2003  Ohio 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Verhelle  ■  1995. .New  York 

Ms.  Lillian  D.  Viacava  •  1987  New  York 

Mr.  Julio  Vidaurrazaga  •  2004  Puerto  Rico 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Villanella  •  1988   New  York 

Mr.  Robert  B.  Voglewede  •  1996  South  Dakota 

Mr.  George  R.  Vogrin  •  1988   Illinois 

Rev.  Otto  J.  Vogt  •  1998  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Volz  •  1996  Texas 

Ms.  Janice  Von  Handorf  •  2004  Kentucky 

Ms.  Catherine  T.  Vukovich  ■  1989   New  York 

Rev.  Harry  E.  Wagner,  Jr.  •  2004  Louisiana 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Wall  •  2001   Georgia 

Mr.  John  T.  Walsh  •  1987  Massachusetts 

Mrs.  Marguerite  S.  Walsh  •  2000  Pennsylvania 

Air.  Joseph  T.  Walsh  •  2001   Delaware 

Mr.  Donald  P.  Walsh,  Esq.  •  2002  Pennsylvania 

Rev.  Clyde  J.  Walsh  •  2003  Rhode  Island 

Msgr.  John  C.  Ward  •  1988   Minnesota 

Mr.  MoysiusJ.  Ward,  Jr.  ■  2004   Nebraska 

Rev.  Daniel  L.  Warden  •  2003  Texas 

Air.  E.  D.  Warwick  •  2002   Tennessee 

Anonymous  ■  1999  Colorado 

Fr.  William  A.  Watson  •  1995  Illinois 

Col.  (Ret.)  Bernard  A.  Waxsteinjr.  •  1996  Calif. 

Mr.  Kent  Weber  •  2003   New  Jersey 

Mrs.  Ninette  P.  Webster  •  1988  Mississippi 

Ms.  Florence  M.  Weinberg  -.  2002   Texas 

Rev.  Robert  F.  Weiss,  S.J.  ■  1987  Missouri 

Mr.  John  C.  Weldon  •  1989  Washington 

Mr.  George  E.  Whalen  •  1988   New  York 

Mrs.  Virginia  Wheeler  •  2002  California 

Mariellen  Whelan  ■  1989  Maine 

Mr.  Homer  S.  White,  Jr.  •  2003   Kentucky 

Ms.  Patricia  M.  Whitney  •  2004  Washington 

Ms.  Barbara  A.  Whitsitt  •  1988  Texas 

Ms.  Lucy  Wilde  •  2002  Texas 

Ambassador  Jean  M.  Wilkowski  •  1993  Florida 

Dr.  Carol  F.  Williams  •  1994  Missouri 

Mrs.  Linda  N.  Winter  •  2003....,  Missouri 

Rev.  Ronald  D.  Witherup,  S.S.  •  1997  Maryland 

Mr.  Richard  M.  Witt  •  2002  Illinois 

Mr.  James  Wolcott  ■  1998  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Wolfe  ■  1991  California 

Rev.  Jonathan  A.  Woodhall  ■  2004  North  Carolina 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tom  Woychick  •  1996  Idaho 

Rev.  George  E.  Wuellner  •  1993   Illinois 
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Mr.  Pan'  i  1.  Young  •  1977  New  York        Rev.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joel  M.  Ziff"  •  1993  ....Pennsylvania        Mrs.  Colette  C.  Zito  •  1995  New  York 

Ms.  Maig.iret  Y.  Zgombic  ■  1987  New  York  Mr.  Joseph  F.  Zuber  •  1982  Michigan 


Christmas  Campaign 


$  1 ,000  or  more 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Ci.  Burns    1999  Florida 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Cahill.  Jr.  •  1974  New  York 

Mr.  Robert  Giroux  •  1990  New  Jersey 

Mr.  and  .Mrs.  William  R.  Grant  •  2003  New  York 

Mr.  Louis  T.  Hall,  Jr.  •  1988  Arkansas 

Mr.  Richard  L.  Hodges  ■  1988  Colorado 

Anonymous  ■  1983   Massachusetts 

Mr.  and  Airs.  Peter  G.  Kleinhenz  •  2003   Ohio 

Mr.  Claude  L.  Kordus  •  1988  California 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  \Y.  Kyle  •  1992   Ohio 

Ms.  Julia  M.  Ladner  •  1983   Illinois 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Long  ■  2001  Florida 

Kathleen  L.  McCarthy  •  1998  California 

Nonie  and  Francis  Murphy  •  1993   New  Jersey 

Prof.  James  L.  O'Sullivan    1995  Connecticut 

Mr.  Robert  F.  Reusche  •  1995  Illinois 

Dr.  Stephen  J.  Sweeny  •  2000  New  York 

$750  or  more 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  F.  Abely,  Jr.  •  1992  Georgia 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  C.  Finnerty  •  1988  ..New  York 
Dr.  Ruth  A.  Wallace  ■  2001  District  of  Columbia 

$500  or  more 

Mr.  Thomas  E.  Byrne,  Jr.  ■  1995  Connecticut 

Mr.  Robert  A.  Conway  •  1989  Ohio 

Mr.  John  M.  Corcoran  •  1994  Massachusetts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  FrankJ.  Coyle  •  1992  Connecticut 

Miriam  and  Tom  Cumin  ■  1993   New  York 

Most  Rev.  Ambrose  De  Paoli  •  2003  Japan 

Mr.  Kieran  Duffy-  •  1998  New  York 

Mr.  Stephen  J.  Fearon  ■  1989  New  York 

Mrs.  Patricia  Franz  ■  2002   Arizona 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  J.  McCarthy  •  1988. .New  Jersey 

Mr.  Harold  O.  McNeil  •  1997   California 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  P.  Mullen  ■  1987  New  York 

Mrs.  YY.  D.  Pinkard  •  1988  Maryland 

Dennis  L.  and  Leslie  VY.  Purcell  •  1996  New  York 

George  and  Diane  Wendel  ■  2002  Texas 

$300  or  more 

Mr.  James  Akata  ■  1981  Hawaii 

Ms.  Geraldine  Baldwin  •  1987  New  York 

Mr.  Andrew  P.  Begley  •  1995   New  Jersey 

J.  &  R.  Berrios  •  2003  Puerto  Rico 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  E.  Bleck  •  1969  California 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Bonanno  ■  2000 ....Massachusetts 

Mr.  Arthur  B.  Calcagnini  •  1998   Florida 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Campbell  •  1994  New  Jersey 

Rev.  Thomas  Catania  ■  2002   New  York 

Mr.  Robert  T.  Collins  •  1995  Michigan 

Mr.  Stephen  C.  Detommaso  ■  2000   Arizona 

Mrs.  John  J.  Devaney  •  1982  Florida 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Dineen  ■  2001  .Alabama 

Rev.  John  P.  Fallon  ■  1995   California 

Rev.  George  V.  Fogarty  •  1997   New  York 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Frazee  •  1996  California 

Mr.  and  .Mrs.  John  A.  Geishecker  ■  2004  Masss 

I  errencej.  Golway  ■  1994  New  Jersey 


Ms.  Mar\-  E.  Grupp  •  2002  California 

Mrs.  Marie-Jeanne  Gwertzman  ■  1993  New  York 

Rev.  Msgr.  James  D.  Habiger  •  1988  Minnesota 

John  and  Rebecca  Halleron  ■  2001  New  York 

Mr.  John  F.  Hogan,  Sr.  ■  2002   Florida 

Mr.  Matthew  R.  Katrein  ■  1987  New  York 

Rev.  B.  D.  Killeen  •  1988  Connecticut 

Mr.  John  1'.  Lawler  ■  1981  New  York 

Mr.  Dennis  J.  Lean,-  •  2000  New  Jersey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rhoady  Lee,  Jr.  •  2002  Washington 

Mrs.  Jean  M.  Maher  •  1997   New  York 

Rev.  Edward  A.  Malloy,  C.S.C.  ■  1988  Indiana 

Rev.  John  P.  Martin  •  2004  New  York 

Ms.  Susan  J.  Metcalf  ■  2002  Virginia 

Col.  John  F.  Murray,  (USA,  RET.)  ■  1983  Georgia 

Mr.  Nicholas  J.  Nastasi  •  1986  Pennsylvania 

Rev.  Vincent  O'Reilly  •  1990  California 

Hon.  James  L.  Oberstar  •  2005  Maryland 

Airs.  Coramae  H.  Paganini  ■  2000  Florida 

Rev.  E.John  Silver  •  2003  South  Carolina 

Mr.  Elmer  E.  Smith.  Jr.    1983   Oregon 

Mr.  Patrick  J.  Waide.Jr.  ■  1990   New  York 

$200  or  more 

William  and  Mary  Ard  •  1998  New  Jersey 

Ms.  R.  D.  Arenth  •  1997  Virginia 

Ms.  Man,'  Sally  Aylward  •  1991  Kansas 

Ms.  Alan  D.  Baggot  •  1996  California 

Rev.  James  Balint  •  1994  Texas 

Dr.  A.  Sidney  Barritt,  III  ■  2001  Virginia 

Rev.  Msgr.  Howard  B.  Basler  •  1985  New  York 

Jeanne  R.  Bell  •  1998  Californ.a 

Rev.  Albert  J.  Berner  ■  1987  New  Jersey 

Ms.  Adelaide  E.  Bialek  •  1987   Illinois 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Biggane  •  2001   New  Jersey 

Ms.  Jo  Ann  Bonot  ■  1983  California 

Rev.  Lawrence  K.  Breslin  •  1995   Ohio 

Anonymous  •  1988  Missouri 

Mr.  Timothy  P.  Bukowski  ■  2004  North  Carolina 

Dr.  Horatio  V.  Cabasares  ■  2000  Georgia 

AIs.  Susan  AI.  Carlson  •  1999  Illinois 

Air.  Charles  R.  Carroll  •  2003  Ohio 

Mrs.  Jacob  T.  Carwile  •  1994  Kansas 

Mr.  Joseph  A.  darken,  Jr.  •  1998  New  Jersey 

Airs.  Carol  Ohmer  Collins  ■  1994  Florida 

AIs.  Patricia  Conk  •  2003   New  Jersey 

Air.  William  S.  Connolly  •  1993  Florida 

Mr.  Leo  E.  Connor  •  1997  Florida 

William  P.  Cooney,  M.D.  •  1998  Minnesota 

Most  Rev.  Patrick  Cooney  •  2000  Michigan 

Rev.  Francis  J.  Culkin  •  1988  New  York 

Rev.  Michael  Culligan  •  1987  California 

Ms.  Joanne  F.  Cunneen  •  1995  New  York 

Timothy  Curran,  M.D.  •  1989  Connecticut 

Rev.  Paul  J.  Dahm  ■  2004   New  York 

Ms.  Judith  M.  Davis  ■  1996  Indiana 

Mrs.  Jane  FI.  Davis  •  2001  Alabama 

Air.  Edward  J.  Dempsey  ■  2004  Connecticut 

Msgr.  Conrad  R.  Dietz  •  1998  New  York 

Mr.  Robert  F.  Dobbin  •  1993  New  York 


Mr.  Bernard  Doering  ■  2003   Indiana 

Rev.  Robert  J.  Downs  •  1994  New  York 

Rev.  Robert  F.  Drinan,  S.J.  •  1974  D.C. 

Dr.  and  Airs.  John  M.  Driscoll,  Jr.    1992  .New  Jersey 

Mr.  AValter  V.  Duane  ■  1988  South  Carolina 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  J.  Falzon  ■  1993  New  Jersey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  J.  Fay  •  1986  California 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  S.  Feiler  ■  1990  New  Jersey 

Mr.  James  Fisko  •  2002  Indiana 

Rev.  James  B.  Flynn,  Ph.D.  •  1988  Massachusetts 

Air.  and  Mrs.  William  P.  Ford  ■  1983   New  Jersey 

Mr.  William  J.  Fortune  •  2001  Colorado 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  E.  Fox,  Sr.  •  1999  ....California 

Air.  Robert  W.  Foy  •  1998   Pennsylvania 

Rev.  Charles  Gagan,  S.J.  •  1995  California 

Rev.  John  G.  Gallagher  •  1991  New  Jersey 

Rev.  Richard  J.  Gallagher  •  1992  Washington 

Most  Rev.  James  II.  Garland,  D.D.  ■  1991  ..Michigan 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Geary  •  2002   Massachusetts 

Mr.  SalvatoreJ.  Giambanco  ■  2004  California 

Air.  Jerome  P.  Gilbert  •  2003  Georgia 

Mr.  John  T.  Gillespie  •  2000  Pennsylvania 

Ms.  Maria  Graziano  •  2001  New  York 

Dr.  Faye  T.  Hagan  •  2000   Mississippi 

Mr.  Thomas  P.  Haley  •  1997   Washington 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  L.  Hanigan  •  1987  Texas 

Rev.  George  J.  Haspedis  •  2000  Washington 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  S.  Hathaway  •  1983   Pa. 

Mr.  Ray  J.  Havert  •  2003  California 

Rev.  Robert  Hawkins  ■  2002  Rhode  Island 

Fabrice  Henry  •  2002  District  of  Columbia 

Rev.  Msgr.  Joseph  P.  Herron  ■  1988  New  Jersey 

Mr.  John  B.  Hogan  •  2004  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  R.  Holmes    1991  N.C. 

Br.  Edmund  Holmes,  O.S.F.  •  2001  New  York 

Air.  N.  A.  Honkamp  •  1988  California 

Ms.  Mary  E.  Hoppe  •  1996  Y'ermont 

Most  Rev.  William  A.  Hughes,  D.D.  ■  1991  Ky. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  C.Jones,  II  .  1988  Mass. 

Miss  Elinor  L.  Josenhans  •  1985  New  York 

Mr.  John  A.  Keelen  •  2001   Texas 

Francis  X.  Keeley,  M.D.  ■  1993  New  Jersey 

Rev.  William  M.  Kelly  •  2005  New  York 

Rev.  Eugene  M.  Kilbride  •  1998   Connecticut 

Ms.  Ann  M.  Klocke  ■  1997  Illinois 

Airs.  Thomas  S.  Knight,  Jr.  ■  1990   Connecticut 

Fr.  Michael  Koncik,  C.SS.R.  •  1998  Florida 

Miss  Ann  T.  Kosko  •  1988  Florida 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  M.  Krainz  ■  1989   Texas 

Mr.  Joseph  A.  Lang,  Sr.  •  2003   Alichigan 

Ms.  Sarah  N.  Leonard  ■  2002  New  York 

Dr.  Paul  Lucas  •  1992  Michigan 

Rev.  Robert  O.  Luck  -  1993  Nevada 

Mr.  Hugh  G.  Lynch  •  2004  New  Jersey 

Ms.  Joan  B.  MacDonnell  ■  2001  Maryland 

Dr.  and  Airs.  George  J.  Magovern  •  1985  Pa. 

Ms.  Gwendolen  M.  Makowski  ■  1988  California 

Mr.  Robert  McAdams,  Jr.  •  2003   California 

Mr.  Gregory  L.  AlcCabe  •  1987  Pennsylvania 

The  Honorable  John  F.  McCart  •  1987  Ontario 
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Mr.  Brian  J.  McCarthy  •  2001  California 

In  Mem.  of  Rose  Ellen  McCullough  •  1998  N.J. 

Ms.  Marie  Therese  McDermott  •  1998  Illinois 

Mr.  Daniel  W.  McElaney  ■  2002   Massachusetts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  F.  McEvily,  Jr.  •  2004   New  York 

Fr.  Patrick  McGurk  •  2000   Montana 

Ms.  Ann  E.  McKenna  •  1993  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  J.  McMahon  ■  2000  ....Maryland 

Rev.  Msgr.  Frederick  R.  McManus  •  1981  Mass. 

Mrs.  Miriam  F.  Meehan  •  1998  New  York 

Rev.  Gerald  A.  Meisel  •  1998  California 

Dr.  Enrique  H.  Miyares,  Jr.  •  1988  New  York 

Mr.  John  T.  Moroney  •  1982   New  York 

Mrs.  .Anne  Morris  •  1993  North  Carolina 

Mr.  John  Morrison  -2001   New  York 

Mrs.  Jeanne  Anne  Mucci  •  2001   New  Jersey 

Rev.  Richard  J.  Mueller  •  1988  Indiana 

Mr.  Joseph  W.  Mullen,  Jr.  ■  2003  California 

Mr.  William  W.  Mulvey  •  1995   Connecticut 

Mr.  Paul  B.  Murray  •  1969  Connecticut 

Loyola  House  of  Retreats  •  2002  New  Jersey 

Mr.  William  P.  Neis  •  1990  Mississippi 

Mr.  William  J.  Nellis  •  1995   Illinois 

Mr.  Charles  R.  Nelson  •  2000  New  York 

Miss  Mary  K.  Nenno  ■  1969  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Edward  I.  O'Brien  ■  1983  New  York 

Mr.  Richard  O'Connell  •  2004  New  York 

Mr.  James  O'Connor  •  2001   California 

Jim  and  Joan  O'Hayer  •  1989   Florida 

Mr.  Regis  A.  Obringer  •  2003   Pennsylvania 


Mr.  Robert  P.  Ochocki  •  1993   California 

Rev.  Martin  J.  Osborne  •  1994  New  York 

Fr.  Richard  T.  Ouellette  •  2004  California 

Dr.  Rose  J.  Papac  •  2003  Connecticut 

Ms.  Rose  M.  Patin  ■  2004   Maryland 

Dr.  James  J.  Pattee  •  1988   Minnesota 

Bishop  John  Paul  •  2000  Wisconsin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Pellegrino  •  1998   Florida 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  L.  Pfarr  •  2000  Wisconsin 
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The  Bible  and  History 

Six  new  books  take  different  approaches.  BY  DANIEL  J.  HARRINGTON 


MODI  RN  BIBLICAL  STUDY 
is  not  only  a  literary  and  the- 
ological enterprise  but  also  a 
historical  discipline.  The 
term  "history,"  however,  is  hardly  univocal. 
The  six  books  covered  here  illustrate  some 
of  the  approaches  involved  in  writing  about 
the  Bible  and  history.  They  show  that  in 
the  context  of  biblical  studies  today,  the 
word  history  can  refer  to  the  development 
of  an  idea  or  theme,  how  the  Bible  came  to 
be,  the  nature  of  biblical  history,  the  con- 
crete setting  of  a  specific  biblical  writing, 
the  M  >cial  and  relithous  milieu  in  which  bib- 
lical  people  lived  and  die  effects  that  certain 
biblical  texts  have  exercised. 

One  form  of  historical  study  involves 
tracing  the  history  of  an  idea  or  concept. 
To  describe  Alan  F.  Segal's  Life  After 
Death:  A  History  of  the  Afterlife  in  the 
Religions  of  the  West  (Doubleday,  866p, 
$37.50;  ISBN  0385422997)  as  a  tour-de- 
force is  an  understatement.  In  his  survey  of 
early  maps  of  the  afterlife  in  our  founda- 
tional Western  religious  texts,  Segal,  pro- 
fessor of  religion  and  Jewish  studies  at 
Barnard  College,  Columbia  University,  in 
New  York,  seeks  to  show  the  connections 
between  visions  of  the  afterlife  and  the  early 
scriptural  communities  that  produced 
them,  and  to  explore  why  people  wanted  an 
afterlife  of  a  particular  kind  and  how  those 
beliefs  changed  over  time.  His  massive 
work  covers  all  the  key  texts  from  ancient 
Egypt  through  the  rise  of  Islam,  with  sever- 
al fascinating  side  trips  to  our  own  day.  If 
you  are  looking  for  an  objective,  compre- 
hensive and  encyclopedic  treatment  of 
afterlife  expectations  in  antiquity  and  some 
of  their  implications  for  today,  this  is  the 
book  for  you. 

After  a  2  3 -page  introduction,  Segal 
describes  the  climate  of  immortality  in 
antiquity  (in  Egypt,  Mesopotamia  and 
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Canaan,  and  First  Temple  Judaism),  traces 
the  movement  from  that  climate  to  the  self 
(in  Persian,  Greek  and  classical,  and  Second 
Temple  Jewish  views).  Then  he  considers 
visions  of  resurrection  and  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  (in  apocalypticism  and  millenar- 
ianism,  religiously  interpreted  states  of  con- 
sciousness and  sectarian  life  in  New 
Testament  times)  and  sketches  the  path  to 
modem  views  of  the  afterlife  (in  Paul,  the 
Gospels,  the  pseudepigraphical  literature, 
the  Church  Fathers  and  their  opponents, 


the  early  rabbis  and  Islam).  He  concludes 
that  our  "immortal  longings"  are  mirrors  of 
what  we  find  of  value  in  our  lives  and  serve 
to  motivate  our  moral  and  artistic  lives. 

Segal  describes  his  methodology  as 
"comparative"  and  "social-historical."  He 
does  not  present  a  philosophical  defense  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  or  a  theological 
treatise  on  resurrection.  Indeed,  he  pur- 
posely brackets  the  most  interesting  ques- 
tions: Is  there  life  after  death?  And  what  is 
it  like?  Instead  he  offers  basically  objective 
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descriptions  of  what  the  pertinent  biblical 
and  extrabiblical  texts  say  about  life  after 
death.  He  is  especially  concerned  with  what 
the  notions  of  afterlife  in  the  key  texts 
reveal  about  the  ultimate  meaning  of  life 
for  the  people  who  produced  them  and  the 
social  and  historical  issues  that  lay  behind 
the  different  approaches. 

The  strength  of  Segal's  mammoth 
work  lies  in  his  remarkable  ability  to  pro- 
duce fresh  and  stimulating  readings  of  the 
classic  texts  about  life  after  death.  He  is 
always  readable  and  engaging,  and  proves 
to  be  a  wise  guide  as  he  leads  readers 
through  some  very  difficult  material.  The 
weakest  sections  are  those  that  push  too 
hard  the  alleged  correlations  between  after- 
life expectations  and  socioeconomic  condi- 
tions, and  so  tend  toward  circular  reason- 
ing, special  pleading  and  social-science 
reductionism. 

The  Bible  itself  has  a  history.  In  How 
the  Bible  Became  a  Book:  The  Textualization  of 
Ancient  Israel  (Cambridge  Univ.  Press., 
257p,  $27;  ISBN  0521829461),  William 
M.  Schniedewind,  professor  of  biblical 
studies  and  Northwest  Semitic  languages  at 
the  University  of  California  in  Los  Angeles, 
provides  an  excellent  example  of  how  a  his- 
torian acts  as  a  detective  by  calling  upon 
evidence  from  archaeology  and  ancient 
Near  Eastern  history  to  illumine  how,  why 
and  when  the  Hebrew  Bible  came  to  be 
written  down.  He  also  sensitizes  us  to  the 
momentous  social  and  religious  implica- 
tions involved  in  transforming  an  oral  cul- 
ture into  a  written  text. 

It  has  become  common  in  academic 
circles  to  place  the  final  composition  of 
much  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  in  Israel's 
Babylonian  exile  (6th  century  B.C.).  In 
recent  years  some  scholars  have  pushed  the 
date  forward  into  the  Persian  period  (537- 
323  B.C.)  or  even  Hellenistic  times. 
According  to  Schniedewind,  however, 
none  of  these  theories  fits  the  historical 
data. 

Taking  as  his  starting  point  the  earlv 
history  of  writing  in  Israel,  he  shows  how 
writing  was  endowed  with  a  magical  and 
even  numinous  character,  and  how  it  soon 
became  an  instrument  of  the  state  and  the 
temple.  Schniedewind's  basic  thesis  is  that 
large  parts  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  took  writ- 
ten form  first  under  King  Hezekiah  of 
Judah  in  the  late  eighth  century  B.C.  and 
then  under  King  Josiah  in  the  late  seventh 
century.  With  the  writing  down  of  the  his- 


torical books,  large  parts  of  the 
Pentateuch,  First  Isaiah  and  other  early 
prophets,  Hezekiah  sought  to  create  a 
Davidic  "golden  age."  In  Josiah's  time, 
however,  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  and 
the  Torah  as  a  whole  put  restraints  on  the 
king's  personal  power  and  located  the  ulti- 
mate authority  in  a  text  and  its  readers 
rather  than  in  a  tradition  and  its  communi- 
ty (and  its  ruler). 

In  Schniedewind's  view,  the  exile  and 
the  Persian  period  were  mainly  times  of 
editorial  activity  and  preservation,  along 
with  the  composition  of  obviously  later 


biblical  books  like  Ezra-Nehemiah  and 
Chronicles.  While  early  Christianity  and 
rabbinic  Judaism  began  as  primarily  oral 
movements,  they  both  soon  succumbed  to 
the  attractions  of  textualization.  That  pro- 
cess was  greatly  advanced  by  the  early 
Christians'  adoption  of  the  codex  (book) 
format.  And  the  oral  traditions  of  the  rab- 
bis were  eventually  collected  into  the  huge 
corpus  of  rabbinic  literature. 

The  phrase  "the  Bible  and  history" 
evokes  in  many  people  today  the  question, 
Is  there  real  history  in  the  Bible?  Writing 
for  a  general  audience,  Barbara  E.  Organ, 
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who  teaches  at  the  University  of  Sudbury  in 
Canada,  in  Is  the  Bible  Fact  or  Fiction?  An 
Introduction  to  Biblical  Historiography 
(Paulist,  176p,  $16.95  paper;  ISBN 
0809142368)  examines  some  aspects  of  the 
biblical  historical  books  not  so  much  to 
specify  what  actually  happened  as  to  identi- 
fy the  land  of  historiography  that  the  writ- 
ers were  undertaking.  Her  goal  is  to  uncov- 
er the  literary  style  and  purpose  of  the  bib- 
lical authors  in  order  to  determine  their 
ideologies  and  understand  their  message 
better.  To  do  so,  she  compares  die  parallel 
accounts  about  the  Jerusalem  conference 
and  Paul's  conversion  in  Acts  and  Paul's 


Letter  to  the  Galatians,  contrasts  the  treat- 
ments of  the  Maccabean  revolt  in  1  and  2 
Maccabees,  and  considers  the  narrative  of 
ancient  Israel's  history  from  Deuteronomy 
to  2  Kings.  She  explores  how  the  biblical 
authors  wrote  their  histories,  the  kind  of 
history  that  they  thought  they  were  writing, 
how  history  was  perceived  in  the  ancient 
world,  the  authors'  aims  and  sources,  their 
flexibility  in  composition  and  the  roles  of 
literary  style  and  theology/ideology  in  their 
works. 

In  approaching  the  topic  of  fact  and  fic- 
tion in  the  Bible,  Organ  illustrates  the  need 
for  reflecting  on  what  we  mean  by  history 


and  what  we  can  expect  from  ancient  texts 
like  the  Bible.  If  we  read  the  historical 
books  literally  as  chronicles  or  annals,  we 
miss  their  literary  sophistication  and  theo- 
logical depth.  If  we  read  them  according  to 
the  conventions  of  modem  historiography, 
we  impose  impossible  demands  on  these 
books.  But  when  we  read  them  according 
to  the  conventions  of  ancient  historians  like 
Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  we  can  better 
appreciate  the  sources  they  had,  the  free- 
dom with  which  they  used  them,  and  their 
goal  of  imparting  moral  lessons  and  enter- 
taining their  readers.  Organ  wisely  observes 
that  the  more  we  read  the  biblical  histories 
in  their  own  literary  and  historical  contexts, 
the  more  we  realize  their  creativity  and 
integrity,  their  complexity  and  richness. 

Historical  study  of  die  Bible  includes 
clarifying  the  particular  situation  in  which  a 
writing  was  composed.  In  Paul's  Rhetoric  in 
Its  Contexts:  The  Argument  of  Romans 
(Hendrickson,  469p,  $24.95  paper;  ISBN 
1565639464),  Thomas  H.  Tobin,  S.J.,  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Loyola  University 
Chicago,  argues  that  Romans  is  not  an 
abstract  theological  treatise  but  rather  an 
occasional  letter  addressed  to  a  particular 
situation  in  mid-first  century  A.D.  In  his 
exposition  of  Paul's  argument,  Tobin  is 
concerned  not  only  with  what  Paul  said 
(theology)  but  also  and  especially  with  why 
(history)  and  how  (rhetoric)  he  said  it.  Thus 
Tobin  interprets  the  letter  with  reference 
to  three  contexts:  the  Christian  community 
in  Rome,  Paul's  experience  of  Christ  and 
his  career  as  an  apostle,  and  Paul  in  relation 
to  the  church  at  Rome. 

According  to  Tobin,  Paul  was  primar- 
ily trying  to  persuade  the  Roman 
Christians  about  the  validity  of  his  teach- 
ing that  Christians  are  not  obligated  to 
observe  the  Mosaic  Law.  Even  though 
most  of  the  Roman  Christians  were 
Gentiles,  they  had  developed  a  deep 
respect  for  the  Jewish  way  of  life  and  so 
needed  to  be  convinced  that  Paul's  gospel 
would  not  lead  to  moral  disarray.  In  writ- 
ing to  them,  Paul  sought  to  explain  his 
controversial  convictions  about  the  equal 
status  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  righteousness 
by  faith  apart  from  observance  of  the  Law, 
and  the  ultimate  place  of  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple in  God's  larger  providence.  To  do  so, 
Paul  alternated  expositions  (calm  explana- 
tions of  the  common  grounds  between 
him  and  the  Roman  Christians)  and  argu- 
ments (lively  diatribes  aimed  at  respond- 
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ing  to  suspicions  and  objections  about 
Paul's  gospel). 

Tobin's  learned  and  fresh  reading  of 
Romans  in  its  original  historical  setting, 
while  not  for  the  fainthearted,  is  readily 
intelligible,  and  always  clear  and  logical  in 
its  arguments.  Drawing  on  his  own  aca- 
demic specializations,  Tobin  makes  abun- 
dant use  of  the  writings  of  Hellenistic 
Jewish  authors  (especially  Philo)  and  of 
Greek  and  Roman  philosophers  and 
rhetoricians.  The  exegetical  highlights 
include  how  Paul  in  Romans  was  rethink- 
ing and  modifying  his  more  extreme  state- 
ments in  Galatians,  how  the  "I"  of  Romans 
7  describes  the  experience  of  Gentile 
Roman  Christians  seeking  to  observe  the 
Mosaic  Law,  and  how  Paul  in  Romans  9- 1 1 
struggled  with  the  ultimate  fate  of  non- 
Christian  Jews.  This  remarkably  illuminat- 
ing study  illustrates  the  value  of  analyzing  a 
biblical  writing  in  its  particular  historical 
situation. 

One  of  the  tasks  facing  historians  of 
early  Christianity  is  to  describe  and  inter- 
pret the  social  and  religious  world  in  which 
Jews  and  pagans  became  part  of  the 
Christian  movement.  The  phenomenon  of 
conversion  has  been  the  topic  of  many 
excellent  historical  and  theological  studies. 
But  every  convert  was  at  the  same  time  an 
apostate  or  defector  from  paganism  or 
Judaism.  Paul  is  the  classic  example  of  one 
group's  apostate  becoming  another  group's 
convert.  And  of  course,  there  were  some 
who  became  Christians  and  then  went  over 
(or  back)  to  Judaism  or  paganism. 

In  Leaving  the  Fold:  Apostates  and 
Defectors  in  Antiquity  (Fortress,  158p,  $25; 
ISBN  0800636759),  Stephen  G.  Wilson, 
professor  of  religion  at  Carleton 
University  in  Ottawa,  draws  attention  to 
the  range  of  evidence  for  apostasy  among 
Jews,  Christians  and  pagans,  respectively, 
in  antiquity  up  to  and  just  beyond  the 
time  of  Constantine.  He  uses  the  terms 
"defector"  and  "apostate"  to  describe 
those  who  considered  themselves  or  were 
considered  by  others  to  have  abandoned 
the  main  practices  and/or  beliefs  of  the 
religious  community,  in  extreme  cases 
even  turning  against  it.  Wilson  concludes 
that  the  range  and  variety  of  defectors  are 
striking  and  that  in  many  cases  defection 
is  defined  more  by  actions  than  by  beliefs, 
even  in  the  supposedly  more  belief-ori- 
ented Christian  tradition.  If  there  is  a 
difference  between  the  two  terms,  it  is 


that  defectors  go  out  with  a  whimper, 
while  apostates  go  out  with  a  bang. 

The  topic  of  apostasy  is  complicated 
by  problems  of  definition  (who  sets  the 
boundaries  and  applies  the  label?)  and  evi- 
dence (since  religious  and  philosophical 
movements  welcome  and  boast  about  con- 
verts but  are  embarrassed  by  defectors). 
Yet,  as  Wilson  shows,  there  is  enough  evi- 
dence to  show  that  "leaving  the  fold"  had 
a  more  prominent  role  in  the  religious  life 
of  the  ancient  world  than  has  been  previ- 
ously recognized. 

Why  did  people  in  antiquity  defect  or 
apostasize?  Most  of  the  reasons  are  familiar 


from  our  own  modern  experiences:  pres- 
sures due  to  family  ties  and  intermarriage, 
excessive  regulation  of  lifestyle  and  rigid 
demands,  social  dissaffection  with  other 
members  and  especially  with  leaders,  intel- 
lectual doubts,  intense  new  philosophical 
and/or  and  religious  experiences,  and  the 
search  for  upward  social  mobility. 
Especially  poignant  are  the  accounts  of 
those  Jews  and  Christians  who  apostasized 
during  persecutions,  out  of  fear  of  torture 
and  death  or  the  prospect  of  financial  and 
social  ruin.  We  know  such  cases  in  passing 
from  the  New  Testament  (in  Hebrews 
and  Revelation)  and  also  from  Pliny  the 
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Exquisite  Corpse 


'/ov/.v  came  to  Bethany,  where  Lazarus  was,  whom  Jesus  had  raised 
from  the  dead.  There  they  made  him  a  supper. 

—John  12:1-2 

Four  days  dead  and  sipping  soup,  Lazarus 
Sits  up,  grunts,  asks,  "What's  today?"  He  reeks 
Of  tomb,  but  no  one  blanches  at  this  banquet. 

Sister  Martha  feeds  him,  wipes  his  chin,  reminding  him 
Of  time  and  mass  and  the  unforgiving  weight  of  resuscitation. 
There's  that  late-charge  he  thought  he  was  clear  of, 

And  the  pruning,  and  that  long  look  a  bar-maid 
Once  gave  him,  but  that's  all  in  Lazarus'  moldy  brain. 
The  guests  merely  gape;  the  vacuum  of  the  tomb 

Has  sucked  every  verb  from  the  house,  but  Mary 
Has  an  idea.  She  produces  a  jar  of  nard,  pure,  priceless, 
And  gloppy  as  death.  She  smashes  it  like  some  Jeremiah, 

Peeling  the  fractured  alabaster,  lavishing  the  ooze 
On  Jesus'  chapped  knees  and  feet.  All  stand  transfixed, 
But  Lazarus'  eyes  are  still  on  A4artha's  spoon, 

Hovering  a  bit  out  of  reach.  Slowly  he  searches  the  room 
For  an  explanation.  There's  Maiy,  as  busy  as  a  Martha, 
And  Martha,  nonplussed,  her  heart  churning  envy  and  disgust. 

What  kind  of  household  is  this,  Lazarus  wonders, 
Where  the  dead  are  fed  and  the  living  embalmed? 
Nothing  sealed  is  safe;  nothing  at  rest  left  undisturbed 

By  the  merciless  provocations  of  the  living. 

Scott  Dalgarno 

SCOTT  DALGARNO  is  pastor  of  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ashland,  Ore.  His 

■ 

|  poems,  stories  and  essays  have  been  published  widely.  He  writes  a  regular  col- 
I  umn  for  The  Ashland  Daily  Tidings. 


Younger's  letter  to  the  emperor  Trajan 
about  the  proper  treatment  of  Christians 
in  the  early  second  century.  It  is  also  strik- 
ing that  in  "paganism"  the  most  serious 
defections  took  place  not  in  religious  cults 
but  rather  in  "schools"  devoted  to  philos- 
ophy and  medicine.  Wilson  has  per- 
formed a  good  historical  service  by  gath- 
ering the  ancient  evidence  pertaining  to 
apostasy  and  interpreting  it  in  an  objective 
and  illuminating  manner. 

An  important  development  in  biblical 
studies  is  known  as  "effective  history" 
(Wirknngsgeschichte  in  German).  In  The 
Bible  in  History:  How  the  Texts  Hive  Shaped 
the  Times  (Oxford  Univ.  Press,  389p,  $35; 
ISBN  0195130081),  David  W.  Kling, 
associate  professor  in  the  department  of 
religious  studies  at  the  University  of 
Miami,  explores  eight  cases  in  which  spe- 
cific biblical  texts  have  shaped  Western 
history  and  history  has  shaped  the  inter- 
pretation of  these  biblical  texts.  Kling's 
eight  case  studies  concern  the  following 
biblical  texts  and  historical  persons,  move- 
ments or  institutions:  "follow  me"  (Mt 
19:16-22)  and  the  rise  of  monasticism; 
"upon  this  rock"  (Mt  16:18-19)  and  the 
papacy;  "Let  him  kiss  me  with  the  kisses  of 
his  mouth"  (Song  1:2-4)  and  Bernard's 
writings  on  love  of  God;  "the  righteous 
will  live  by  faith"  (Rom  1:16-17)  and 
Luther's  search  for  a  gracious  God;  "love 
your  enemies"  (Mt  5:43-44)  and  the 
Anabaptists  and  the  peace  tradition;  "let 
my  people  go"  (Ex  8:1)  and  the  exodus  in 
the  African  American  experience;  "filled 
with  the  Holy  Spirit"  (Acts  2:1-4)  and  the 
roots  of  Pentecostalism;  and  "one  in 
Christ  Jesus"  (Gal  3:28)  and  women's 
ministry  and  ordination. 

Kling  treats  each  topic  with  abundant 
references  both  to  biblical  interpretation 
(ancient  and  modern)  and  to  ecclesiastical 
and  secular  history.  He  has  many  good 
stories  to  tell,  and  he  tells  them  very  well. 
His  informative  and  often  entertaining 
survey  illustrates  a  fascinating  approach  to 
biblical  studies  and  to  history  in  general. 
He  shows  how  at  certain  "right"  moments 
the  "right"  biblical  text  met  the  "right" 
person  or  group,  and  how  the  results  have 
influenced  the  course  of  Western  and,  in 
particular,  American  history. 

History  is  a  multifaceted  discipline. 
As  these  books  show,  it  can  greatly  illu- 
mine the  multifaceted  book  that  we  call 
the  Bible.  0 
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Classifieds 

Appeals 

FUNDS  SOUGHT  by  intentional,  excellent  Catholic 
parish,  celebrating  and  serving  in  the  inner  city 
since  1837,  to  alter  firehouse  tor  welcome  table, 
neighborhood  pantry,  furniture/thrift  program, 
tutoring  center.  Renovations,  St.John's/St.  Ann's, 
157  Franklin  Street,  Albany,  NY  12202;  Web  site: 
www.stjohnsstanns.org. 

Conference 

DIARMUID  O'MURCHU,  Wisdom  and 
Globalization;  Miriam  Therese  Winter,  Songs  for 
Global  Healing:  June  24-26,  2005.  Wisdom 
House.  Litchfield,  Conn.  Brochure  available: 
(860)  567-3163;  e-mail:  programs@wisdom- 
house.org;  Web  site:  www.wisdomhouse.org. 

Education 

DOCTOR  OF  MINISTRY,  designed  to  work  with 
your  current  ministry.  Two  three-week  sessions 
(January  and  June)  on  campus  yearly,  with  guided 
independent  study.  Accredited.  Concentrations  in 
ministry  supervision,  clinical  pastoral  education, 
Hispanic  ministry.  For  more  information,  con- 
tact: Oblate  School  of  Theology,  285  Oblate 
Drive,  San  Antonio,  TX  78216;'Ph:  (210)  341- 
1366;  Web  site:  www.ost.edu. 

Institutes 

THE  42ND  ANNUAL  INSTITUTE  ON  SACRED  SCRIP- 
TURE, June  20-24,  2005.  Lecturers  and  their  lec- 
tures: Carol  J.  Dempsey,  O.P. — Jeremiah: | 
Preacher  of  Grace,  Poet  of  Truth;  Hans-Josef 
Klauck,  O.F.M. — Physician,  Painter,  Artist,  \ 
Historian:  Luke  and  His  Gospel;  Alan  C. 
Mitchell— A  Life  Worthy  of  God:  1  and  2 
Thessalonians.  For  more  information:  School  of 
Continuing  Studies,  Georgetown  University, 
Washington,  DC  20057-1010;  Ph:  (202)  687-5832; 
e-mail:  blc6@georgetown.edu;  Web  site: 
http:// www.georgetown .  edu/ssce/spp/ 
sacred.htm. 

Music 

BEST-SELLING  religious,  sacred,  contemporary 
and  classical  music  on  CD  at  www.america- 
magazine.org/Musicstore.cfm. 

Parish  Missions 

INSPIRING,  DYNAMIC  PREACHING.  Parish  mis- 
sions, faculty  in-service,  retreats  for  religious. 
Web  site:  www.sabbathretreats.org. 

Pilgrimage 

IRELAND  PILGRIMAGE.  "Exploring  the  Heart  and 
Soul  of  Celtic  Spirituality."  Scholars  will  make  the 
Celtic  traditions  of  Ireland  come  alive,  adding  rich 
meaning  to  your  life.  Sept.  18-Oct.  1.  Contact: 
Jane  Comerford,  C.S.J.,  1305  N.  Napa,  Spokane, 
WA  99202;  Ph:  (509)  868-1683;  e-mail:  2005pil- 
grimage@earthlink.net. 

Positions 

ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR.  The  Liturgy  Office  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  Seattle  has  an  opening  for  an 


ORDER  TOLL 
FREE: 
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of  Blessed  Brother  Francis  Garate,  SJ. 

Order  a  gift  box  of  all  four  loaves! 

1-800-618-6622 

These  delicious,  award-winning  breads 
are  baked  in  the  finest  Jesuit  tradition 
by  master  bakers  and  professionally- 
trained  students  at  the  The  National 
Theatre  Workshop  of  the  Handicapped's 
Belson  Bakery  in  Belfast,  Maine.  All 
proceeds  support  NTWH  and  the  work 
of  Brother  Rick  Curry,  S.J.  by  providing 
scholarships,  training  and  artistic  oppor- 
tunities for  students  with  disabilities. 
Celebrate  Easter  and  our  work  by  send- 
ing a  gift  box  of  Brother  Curry's  Breads. 
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Conference 

The  University  of  Portland 
Garaventa  Center  for  Catholic 
Intellectual  Life  and  American  Culture 

The  University  of  Notre  Dame 
Center  for  Ethics  and  Culture 

invite  your  participation  in  a  conference  examining  the  intersection 
of  the  Catholic  intellectual  life  and  American  culture: 

Teaching,  Faith,  and  Service 
The  Foundation  of  Freedom 

University  of  Portland 
Oregon's  Catholic  University 
June  2-4,  2005 

The  theme  of  the  conference  is  rooted  in  the  identity  of  the  sponsor- 
ing institutions  as  Catholic,  Holy  Cross,  and  American  institutions  of 
higher  learning  which  are  uniquely  situated,  and  hence  especially 
obligated,  to  contribute  to  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  devel- 
opment of  our  communities  to  serve  the  common  good,  to  develop  a 
just  and  lasting  social  order,  and  to  understand  the  role  of  freedom 
and  religion  as  they  together  guide  the  flourishing  of  this  nation  and 
its  people.  Among  the  topics  to  be  explored  are:  the  intrinsic  worth 
and  dignity  of  every  human  being,  the  equitable  distribution  of  the 
goods  of  the  earth,  the  social  responsibility  of  business,  the  care  of  the 
earth,  children  and  poverty,  abortion,  war,  terrorism,  pacifism,  capital 
punishment,  physician  assisted  suicide,  the  transformative  power  of 
the  culture,  and  the  revitalization  of  colleges  and  universities. 

Invited  speakers: 

The  Honorable  John  T.  Noonan,  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals,  Ninth  Circuit  / 
Rev.  David  B.  Burrell,  C.S.C.,  University  of  Notre  Dame  /  Rev.  E. 
William  Beauchamp,  C.S.C.,  University  of  Portland  /  Professor  Jorge 
Garcia,  Boston  College  /  Rev.  Robert  Spitzer,  S.J.,  Gonzaga  University  / 
David  Solomon,  Notre  Dame  Center  for  Ethics  and  Culture  /  Professor 
Laura  Garcia,  Boston  College  /  Professor  Ralph  Mclnerny,  University 
of  Notre  Dame.  Rev.  William  Byron,  S.J.,  Loyola  University  /  Professor 
Steven  A.  Kolmes,  University  of  Portland  /  Sr.  Carol  J.  Dempsey, 
University  of  Portland  /  Rev.  John  I.  Jenkins,  C.S.C.,  University  of 
Notre  Dame. 

Contact  and  registration: 

For  more  information  and  to  register,  please  view  the  conference 
website  at  http:/ /lewis. up.edu/ CAS /McNerney-Hanson/ 'events. htm, 
or  contact:  Margaret  Monahan  Hogan,  Ph.D.  /  McNerney-Hanson 
Professor  of  Ethics  /  Executive  Director,  Garaventa  Center  for 
Catholic  Intellectual  Life  and  American  Culture  /  University  of 
Portland  /  5000  North  Willamette  Blvd.  /  Portland,  OR  97203-5798  / 
503-943-7771 . 


Associate  Director.  Minimum  qualifications 
include:  master's  degree  in  liturgy  or  liturgical 
studies,  working  knowledge  of  liturgical  docu- 
ments and  rituals,  liturgical  music  training,  five 
years  parish  or  diocesan  experience,  staff  and  bud- 
get management  experience,  proficiency  in  com- 
puters and  must  be  active  member  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  parish/faith  community.  Competitive 
salary  and  excellent  benefit  package.  Please  call 
(206)  382-2070  or  visit  our  Web  site  at  www.seat- 
tlearch.org/jobs  and  click  on  "Chancery  Jobs"  for 
more  information  and  an  application  packet.  E- 
mail:  HR@seattlearch.org;  Web  site:  www.seat- 
tlearch.org. 

MAYFIELD  SENIOR  SCHOOL,  a  Catholic  girls'  sec- 
ondary school,  is  seeking  an  Assistant  Head  begin- 
ning July  1,  2005.  The  A.H.  is  responsible  for 
directing  the  overall  educational  program. 
Administrative  experience  in  curriculum  develop- 
ment, Catholic  secondary  girls  education,  mas- 
ter's degree  preferred.  Send  cover  letter  and 
resume  with  references  by  e-mail  to: 
rita.mcbride@mayfieldsenior.org;  Web  site: 
www.mayfieldsenior.org. 

TEAM  MEMBERS,  Hospice  St.  Joseph,  Port-au- 
Prince,  Haiti.  Two  team  members  sought  for 
three-year  commitment  working  collaboratively 
in  a  ministry  of  hospitality,  service  and  presence 
to  the  poor  of  Haiti.  Hospice  functions  as  a 
guesthouse,  clinic  and  short-term  residence  for 
sick  from  the  countryside.  Opportunities  for 
service  in  a  variety  of  areas:  clinic,  programming 
for  women  and  children,  coordinating  guest- 
house, grant  writing,  finances,  all  facets  of  run- 
ning facility.  Computer  knowledge  (Word, 
Excel),  ability  to  learn  Haitian  Creole,  ability  to 
work  within  a  team  model  and  sense  of  humor 
important.  Benefits:  crosscultural  training 
(Maryknoll  or  similar  program),  room  and 
board,  medical  insurance  coverage  and  monthly 
stipend.  Interested  persons  send  letter  of  intent, 
two  letters  of  recommendation — one  from  most 
recent  employment — and  resume  to  Janice 
Labas:  Ph:  (413)  748-9458;  Fax:  (413)  748-9889; 
e-mail:  JAL115tmb@aol.com;  Web  site: 
www.HospiceSaintJoseph.org. 

Retreats 

BETHANY  RETREAT  HOUSE,  East  Chicago,  Ind., 
offers  private  and  individually  directed  silent 
retreats,  including  30  days,  year-round  in  a 
prayerful  home  setting.  Pli:  (21 9)  398-5047;  e- 
mail:  bethanyrh@sbcglobal.net;  Web  site: 
www.bethanyretreathouse.org. 

AMERICA  CLASSIFIED.  Classified  advertisements  are 
accepted  for  publication  in  either  the  print  version  of 
America  or  at  our  Web  site:  http://wuw.america- 
iiiagazine.org/notices.cfm.  Ten-word  minimum.  Rates 
are  per  word/per  issue.  You  may  combine  print  and  Web 
ad  insertions  to  take  advantage  of  our  frequency  dis- 
counts. Ads  may  be  submitted  by  e-mail  to:  adMameri- 
camagazme.org;  \ry  fax  to  (928)  222-2107;  by  postal 
mail  to:  Classified  Department,  America,  106  West 
56th  St.,  New  York,  NY  10019.  We  do  not  accept  ad 
copy  over  the  phone.  MasterCard  and  Visa  accepted.  For 
more  information  call:  (212)  515-0102. 
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America 


See  why  thousands  of  readers  turn  to 
America  for  lively  debate  and  dialogue 
about  the  great  issues  framing  our  lives  today. 

Each  Issue 
Brings  You: 

♦  Balanced,  thought- 
provoking  editorials 

♦  Inspiring  commentaries 
on  theology,  social  justice 
&  spirituality 

♦  Timely  news  and 
current  events 

♦  Incisive  book,  film  and 
television  reviews 

♦  Weekly  Scripture  reflection 

♦  Plus,  special  themed  issues 


America 


Just  send  us  your  completed  order  form  and 
we'll  send  you  a  full  year  of  America  for 
61%  OFF  the  annual  cover  price! 

For  FASTER  service,  call  us  at: 

1-800-627-9533 

or  visit  us  on  the  web  at: 

www.americamagazine.org 
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Jesuit.  Personal.  Powerful. 
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lents  every  day. 

larship  take  care  of  yours. 

strator  or  other  staff  member  at  a  Catholic  elemen- 
Wlien  your  son  or  daughter  is  ready  to  apply  to 
University  has  a  major  scholarship  waiting — at 
newable,  through  our  Catholic  Schools 

or  ship  Program. 

1  to  support  your  belief  in  Catholic  educational 
dedication  is  part  of  living  out  our  values  as  one  of 
liberal  arts  institutions. 


Challenging  academics 
Division  I  athletics 
A  nationally  recognized  faculty 

A  campus  spirit  that  will  inspire  you 

Visit  www.msmary.edu  or  call 
1-800-448-4347  to  schedule  a  campus  visit. 


Mount 

Mount  St.  Mary's  University 

The  Mount  is  an  equal  opportunity  institution.     Emmitsburg,  Maryland 


mmunity  nestled  in  the  mountains  just  an  hour  north 
of  Washington.  D.C..  and  Baltimore. 

faith  I  discovery  i  leadership  I  community 
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The  University  of  P 
Garaventa  Center  foi 
Intellectual  Life  and  Ami 

The  University  of  Nc 
Center  for  Ethics  an 

invite  your  participation  in  a  conference  e: 
of  the  Catholic  intellectual  life  and  Americ 

Teaching,  Faith,  ap 
The  Foundation  of 

University  of  Port 
Oregon's  Catholic  Un 
June  2-4,  200.£ 

The  theme  of  the  conference  is  rooted  in  t] 
ing  institutions  as  Catholic,  Holy  Cross,  an 
higher  learning  which  are  uniquely  situate 
obligated,  to  contribute  to  the  intellectual, 
opment  of  our  communities  to  serve  the  c< 
just  and  lasting  social  order,  and  to  underst 
and  religion  as  they  together  guide  the  floi 
its  people.  Among  the  topics  to  be  explorec 
and  dignity  of  every  human  being,  the  equ 
goods  of  the  earth,  the  social  responsibility 
earth,  children  and  poverty,  abortion,  war, 
punishment,  physician  assisted  suicide,  th 
the  culture,  and  the  re  vital  ization  of  college 

Invited  speakers: 

The  Honorable  John  T.  Noonan,  U.S.  Cour 
Rev.  David  B.  Burrell,  C.S.C.,  University  of 
William  Beauchamp,  C.S.C.,  University  of 
Garcia,  Boston  College  /  Rev.  Robert  Spitze 
David  Solomon,  Notre  Dame  Center  for  Etl 
Laura  Garcia,  Boston  College  /  Professor  R 
of  Notre  Dame.  Rev.  William  Byron,  S.J.,  Lc 
Steven  A.  Kolmes,  University  of  Portland  / 
University  of  Portland  /  Rev.  John  I.  Jenki: 
Notre  Dame. 

Contact  and  registration: 

For  more  information  and  to  register,  pleas 

website  at  http:/ /lewis. up.edu/ CAS/McNerney-Hanson  / 'events.htm, 
or  contact:  Margaret  Monahan  Hogan,  Ph.D.  /  McNerney-Hanson 
Professor  of  Ethics  /  Executive  Director,  Garaventa  Center  for 
Catholic  Intellectual  Life  and  American  Culture  /  University  of 
Portland  /  5000  North  Willamette  Blvd.  /  Portland,  OR  97203-5798  / 
503-943-7771 . 
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ad  insertions  to  take  advantage  of  our  frequency  dis- 
counts. Ads  may  be  submitted  by  e-mail  to:  ads@ameri- 
camagazine.org;  by  fax  to  (928)  222-2107;  by  postal 
mail  to:  Classified  Department,  America,  106  West 
56th  St.,  New  York,  NY10019.  We  do  not  accept  ad 
copy  over  the  phone.  MasterCard  and  Visa  accepted.  For 
more  information  call:  (212)  515-0102. 
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Fairfield  University  is  pleased  to  announce  .  . . 


The  Aloysius  P.  Kelley,  S.J.,  Chair  in  Catholic 
Studies  was  established  by  the  Fairfield 
University  Board  of  Trustees  -  past  and  present  - 
in  honor  of  Fr.  Kelley 's  25  years  of  service  as 
President,  on  the  occasion  of  his  retirement  in  2004. 


Fairfield 
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Jesuit.  Personal.  Powerful. 

1073  North  Benson  Road 
FairHeld,  CT  06824-5195 
wwv.fairfield.edu 


You  take  care  of  Catholic  students  every  day. 

Now  lei  a  Mount  scholarship  take  care  of  yours. 


An-  you  a  teacher,  administrat<  >i  or  other  staff  member  at  ;i  Catholic  elemen- 
tary or  secondary  .school?  When  your  son  or  daughter  is  ready  to  apply  to 
college,  Mount  St.  Mary's  University  has  a  major  scholarship  waiting — at 
least  $8,000  each  year,  renewable,  through  our  Catholic  Schools 

Employees"  Scholarship  Program. 

We  know  you've  sacrificed  to  support  your  belief  ui  Catholic  educational 
values.  Recognizing  your  dedication  is  part  of  living  mil  our  values  as  one  of 
America's  oldest  Catholic  liberal  arts  institutions. 

Discover  our  close-knit  community  nestled  in  the  mountains  just  an  hour  north 
of  Washington.  D.C..  and  Baltimore. 

faith  I  discovery  I  leadership  I  community 


Challenging  academics 
Division  I  athletics 
A  nationally  recognized  faculty 

A  campus  spirit  that  will  inspire  you 

Visit  www.msmary.edu  or  call 
1-800-448-4347  to  schedule  a  campus  visit. 


Mount 

Mount  St.  Mary's  University 

The  Mount  is  an  equal  opportunity  institution.     Emtnitsburg,  Maryland 


Letters 


A  Fifth  Conclusion 

Bishop  Einil  A.  Wcela  is  right,  in  "A 
Dangerous  Common  Enemy"  (2/21), 
that  consumerism  and  its  accompany- 
ing "expressive  individualism"  are  at 
the  core  of  many  affluent  Catholics' 
decision  to  stay  away  from  most  forms 
of  community.  He  mentions  four  con- 
clusions about  the  practice  of  the  faith 
today — parish  involvement,  a  strong 
family,  greater  emphasis  on  spiritual 
education  of  the  laity  and  the  need  to 
be  part  of  a  larger  Catholic  communi- 
ty— that  are  all  very  important  to 
maintain  a  sense  of  the  common  good. 

I  would  add  the  preferential 
option  for  the  poor  that  is  central  to 
Catholic  living.  The  Faith  in  Focus 
article  "Looking  Into  the  Heart,"  by 
Peter  A.  Clark,  S.J.,  illustrates  this.  A 
relatively  affluent  family  spends  a 
week  on  a  Navajo  reservation  and  are 
transformed  in  the  process — especially 
the  children,  who  realize  that  poor 
families  in  the  canyons  are  truly  won- 
derful Christians  even  without  all  the 
trappings  of  modern  living. 

This  idea  of  volunteer  vacations 


makes  sense.  Maybe  affluent  Catholic 
families  from  Long  Island  could  spend 
some  time  with  poor  families  to  see 
how  the  other  half  lives.  We  even 
have  some  of  these  poor  communities 
here! 

Edward  J.  Thompson 
Farmingdale,  N.Y. 

Fresh  Air 

I  offer  praise  and  thanksgiving  for 
Bishop  Emil  A.  Wcela's  pastoral  visits 
to  parishes  in  his  vicariate,  which  he 
mentions  in  "A  Dangerous  Common 
Enemy"  (2/21).  "I  meet  with  the  pas- 
toral council,  the  finance  committee, 
the  pastoral  staff,  representatives  of 
various  parish  ministries  and  activities, 
and  I  preach  at  all  the  weekend 
Masses."  With  that  attentiveness  to  a 
bishop's  responsibilities,  I  picture 
voices  of  the  laity  being  heard  in  the 
governance  of  their  church,  pastors 
being  held  accountable  for  their  min- 
istry and  the  faithful  welcoming  a 
bond  of  unity  and  love  beyond  their 
present  parish  walls.  If  more  bishops 
would  so  live  up  to  their  calling,  the 


Without  Guile 


"Of  course  Vm  upset  that  ?ny  wife  earns  more  than  I  do. 
She's  imemployed!" 


Spirit  could  breathe  fresh  air  and  new 
life  into  our  troubled  church. 

James  N.  Gelson,  S.J. 
Highland  Beach,  Fla. 

Prudence  and  Fortitude 

In  making  his  case  for  prudence  as  a 
brake  on  an  excessive  indulgence  in 
other  virtues,  Msgr.  Robert  W. 
McElroy  overlooks  the  very  real  danger 
of  an  excess  of  prudence  ("Prudence 
and  Eucharistic  Sanctions,"  1/31). 
Indeed,  his  specific  arguments  for  pru- 
dence in  denying  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
to  "Catholic"  politicians  who  support 
abortion-on-demand  seem  to  be  based 
on  fear  of  what  others  may  think.  In 
Sunday  school,  long  ago,  we  were 
taught  to  shun  "human  respect"  in  the 
exercise  of  our  religious  duties.  The 
concept  may  be  unfamiliar  now. 

Overlooked  in  the  monsignor's 
essay  is  the  obligation  to  defend  against 
profanation  of  the  sacrament,  and — for 
the  good  of  their  souls — to  prevent  such 
ambiguous  "Catholics"  from  commit- 
ting mortal  sin.  Granted,  that  obligation 
may  impose  demands  on  one's  reserves 
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of  courage.  But  courage  has  long  been 
recognized  as  the  mother  of  all  virtues. 
Without  courage,  prudence  may  well 
decline  into  pandering,  leading  to  scan- 
dal and  ending  in  sacrilege.  Perhaps  the 
monsignor  will  favor  us  with  another 
essay — on  the  virtue  of  fortitude? 

Richard  White 
East  Lyme,  Conn. 

Need  for  Support 

Regarding  "Prudence  and  Eucharistic 
Sanctions"  (1/31),  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  mission  of  the  church  is  to  preach, 
not  to  judge.  The  only  judgment  for 
which  we  are  collectively  or  individually 
qualified  is  that  on  ourselves.  Also,  let 
us  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  abor- 
tion is  in  large  part  a  response  to  our 
vicious  ostracizing  of,  rather  than  sup- 
port for,  unwed  mothers. 

Thomas  Weaver 
Vancouver,  B.C.,  Canada 

A  World  of  Peace 

It  was  with  great  pride  that  I  read 
"United  in  Protest"  (2/7),  written  by  a 
Boston  College  student,  Caitlin  Becker, 
on  the  most  recent  protest  against  the 
S.O.A.  at  Fort  Benning,  Ga.  Not  too 
many  years  ago  I  commented  on  the 
fact  that  there  were  so  few  students  and 
young  people  involved  in  this  issue.  All 
that  has  changed,  and  it  does  this  68- 
year-old  heart  good  to  see  the  faith  and 
enthusiasm  of  our  young  people  seeking 


a  world  of  peace,  with  justice  for  all 
people. 

The  only  comment  I  have  for  Ms. 
Becker  regards  her  statement  "wonder- 
ing if  this  institution,  the  S.O.A.  will 
ever  close,  is  anyone  listening,  and  do 
the  protests  have  any  effect  on  that  hap- 
pening." These  are  some  of  my 
thoughts  on  just  those  questions. 

I  have  been  involved  in  these 
protests  since  1998,  have  spent  time  in 
Federal  prison  over  this  issue,  and  have 
asked  myself  many  of  those  same  ques- 
tions and  ended  with  the  same  wonder- 
ment as  she  has.  Over  the  years, 
though,  I  have  come  away  with  a  much 
different  perspective  on  not  only  this 
issue,  but  also  others  that  I  am  involved 


in. 


I  have  become  convinced  that  it  is 
not  up  to  me  to  see  that  these  issues  are 
addressed  and  resolved  with  dignity  and 
justice  for  all,  and  as  much  as  I  would 
love  to  see  the  S.O.A.  closed  tomorrow, 
that  is  not  the  primary  concern  that  I 
have.  What  I  ask  myself,  what  I  pray 
about,  what  I  meditate  over  and  what  I 
agonize  over  with  my  God  is  that  great 
question:  What  am  I  being  asked  to  say 
and  do,  and  how  am  I  asked  to  be 
involved,  while  leaving  it  up  to  the 
Spirit  to  address  any  overall  outcome. 
"Success"  for  me,  regarding  these 
issues,  is  not  so  much  being  concerned 
with  die  final  outcome.  It  is  my 
response  to  them. 


How  Jesus  Died:  the  final  18  hours 

The  first  ever  full-length  video  feature  presenting  the  comprehensive  medical, 
forensic  and  historical  details  of  the  Passion  of  Jesus  Christ. 


A  professionally-produced  feature-length  video,  HOW  JESUS  DIED:  THE 
FINAL  18  HOURS  is  a  comprehensive  presentation  of  every  detail  of 
Jesus'  final  hours,  from  His  entry  into  Jerusalem  for  the  Last  Supper, 
through  His  prayerful  agony  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  His  trials 
before  the  Sanhedrin  and  Pilate,  the  scourging,  the  crowning  with  thorns, 
the  brutal  ascent  to  bearing  the  weight  of  the  cross,  the  nailing  of  His 
hands  and  feet,  and  those  final  three  hours  of  torment,  ending  in  His  death. 

The  commentary  of  four  world-renowned  experts  in  their  fields  will  give 
you  the  most  thorough  understanding  it  is  possible  to  acquire  of  the  reality 
of  Jesus'  passion  from  the  perspectives  of  a  medical  examiner,  a  physician 
expert  on  pain,  a  historian  and  an  archaeologist. 

Nothing  will  ever  bring  you  closer  to  an  understanding  of  what  Jesus 
endured  than  watching  HOW  JESUS  DIED:  THE  FINAL  18  HOURS 


TO  ORDER  CALL:  1-800-303-9595 
VHS  English  or  VHS  Spanish  $19.95;  NEW  DVD  English  &  Spanish  together  $24.95 

(plus  $4.95  shipping  &  handling) 

Guarantee:  Complete  Satisfaction  or  Your  Money  Back  within  90  days 
John  Dauer-Producer/Director-Trinity  Pictures 


PASTORAL  PATTERNS,  edited  by 
Jerry  Galipeau,  is  a  quarterly  resource  used 
by  hundreds  of  liturgy  planners  and  presiders 
to  prepare  the  liturgy  each  week.  Four  times 
per  year  you'll  find  introductions,  sample 
texts,  reminders  and  suggestions  for  liturgi- 
cal celebrations,  including  complete  General 
Intercessions  and  Rites  of  Dismissal  of 
Catechumens  and  Candidates 

Sample  issue:  Free 

4  issues:  $9.95  per  year/$21.50  per 

year  overseas 

To  order  a  sample  copy  or  to  subscribe, 
contact:  World  Library  Publications,  3708 
River  Road,  Suite  400,  Franklin  Park,  IL 
60131-2158;  Ph:  (800)  566-6150; 
Fax  (888)  957-3291; 
e-mail:  wlpcs@jspaluch.com; 
Web  site:  www.wlpmusic.com. 


PALABRAS  PASTORALES,  edited  by 
Eduardo  Rivera,  is  designed  for  Spanish- 
speaking  liturgy  teams  and  for  presiders  who 
use  Spanish  as  their  second  language.  Each 
issue  includes  introductions,  sample  texts, 
reminders,  a  weekly  calendar  of  significant 
days  and  suggestions  for  liturgical  celebra- 
tions. Special  attention  is  given  to  the  culture 
of  Hispanic  Catholics  in  the  United  States. 

Sample  issue:  Free 

4  issues:  $9.95  per  year/$21.50  per  year 
overseas 

To  order  a  sample  copy  or  to  subscribe, 

contact:  World  Library  Publications,  3708 

River  Road,  Suite  400,  Franklin  Park,  IL 

60131-2158;  Ph:  (800)  566-6150; 
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Things  Theological 

Herein  lies  the  tale... 


Unique  spiritual  gifts  tailored  to  your  heart 


Non-traditional  icons  of  saints  and 
angels,  parable  or  sacrament  pins 

# Portable  or  wearable  art  from 
polymer  clay  and  found  objects 


visit  us  at  www.thingstheological.com 
e-mail  us  with  your  requests  to 
prayinclay@thingstheological.com 
credit  cards  accepted 


A  Unique  Glimpse  into  the  Real  World  of  Caregiving 


A  Meditation  memoir 
for  Caregivers 


JKTCR  T.  JOIEPWNf  LAVAER 


T.  JOSEPHINE  LAWLER,  OP,  author  of 
Good  Neil's  for  Your  Autumn  Years:  Inflections 
on  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  is  the  former  director 
or  the  aging  services  department  in  the 
Archdiocese  of  Los  Angeles  and  the 
Diocese  of  Oakland,  California. 


"We  are  an  aging  society,  yet  we  don't  know  bow  to  care 
well  for  one  another  when  we  get  old.  We  don't  know  how 
to  understand,  love,  and  simply  be  with  a  frail,  sick, 
or  mentally  wounded  love  one. " 
-  From  the  Introduction 

In  chis  shore  devotional  reflection  about  caregiving. 
Sr.  T.  Josephine  Lawler  exposes  her  vulnerability 
in  caring  for  her  mother  —  daring  to  confess  the 
challenges,  failures,  emotions  and  realities  she  faced  as 
a  caregiver. 

Each  chapter  begins  with  a  poignant,  emotional 
story  of  Lawless  struggle  to  care  for  her  ailing  mother, 
then  uses  one  of  the  Stations  of  the  Cross  as  a  tool  to 
lead  readers  into  a  brief  prayer.  A  short  paragraph  and 
reflection  questions  encourage  caregivers  to  meditate 
on  their  own  experiences  in  trying  to  live  a  fuller,  more 
spiritually-balanced  life  while  performed  the  difficult 
but  grace-filled  work  of  caring  for  a  loved  one. 


MOTHER'S  AND  MY  WAY  OF  THE  CROSS 

A  Meditation  Memoir  for  Caregivers 
$9.95,  paperback 


AVAILABLE  FROM  BOOKSELLERS  NATIONWIDE 

or  call  (800)  397-2282 
www.actapublications.com 
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For  me,  and  I  believe  for  all 
Catholics  who  engage  themselves,  we 
are  doing  what  Christian  people  do — 
that  is,  standing  up  for  our  oppressed 
brothers  and  sisters  wherever  and 
whenever,  and  not  letting  the  fact  that 
not  everything  goes  according  to  our 
plans  lead  us  astray.  We  are  truly  God's 
people  when  we  involve  ourselves  and 
when  we  live  out  his  Gospel  messages. 
We  can  then  say  to  ourselves,  "well 
done,  good  and  faithful  servant." 

Rich  Wekerle 
Moscow.  Idaho 

Become  Acquainted 

I  have  for  years  been  wanting  to  write 
to  express  my  gratitude  for  your  publi- 
cation and  to  thank  you  for  bringing 
important  issues  before  the  public.  Your 
recent  story  "United  in  Protest"  (2/7) 
inspired  me  to  write. 

It  is  certainly  gratifying  to  know 
that  many  of  our  Catholic  colleges  and 
universities  continue  to  be  a  conduit  for 
our  young  people  in  the  ways  of  peace 
and  justice.  I  am  moved  and  impressed 
by  the  presence  of  the  students  at  the 
S.O.A.  It  is  good  news  to  know  that 
these  young  women  and  men  have  not 
only  become  acquainted  with  the  trials 
and  tribulations  of  the  poor  in  the 
Southern  Hemisphere;  many  have  trav- 
eled to  countries  like  El  Salvador  and 
come  to  know  at  first  hand  the  pain  and 
suffering. 

Since  1988  I  have  been  a  member 
of  delegations  to  help  bring  peace  and 
justice  to  the  people.  Many  of  us  have 
walked  with  our  sisters  and  brothers 
there  in  great  solidarity.  It  is  die  most 
rewarding  experience  of  my  life  as  a 
priest.  I  often  hear  Dean  Brackley,  S.J., 
say,  "You  will  meet  the  people,  fall  in 
love,  and  are  ruined  for  life."  How  true! 

My  thanks  to  these  young  people 
who  not  only  give  true  witness  to  the 
Gospel,  but  who  promise  to  carry  the 
torch  of  justice  and  love  to  our  sisters 
and  brothers  in  Central  and  South 
America.  It  is  heartening  to  know  that 
their  education  and  formation  in  life  is 
for  life. 

(Rev.)  Gerald  Waris 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Fix  a  Broken  System 

America's  editors  missed  the  boat  in 
their  editorial  on  Feb.  14  about  Social 
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Security.  They  point  out  that  the 
transition  costs  will  reach  $2  trillion 
(it  may  be  less),  but  they  fail  to  men- 
tion how  much  Social  Security  would 
cost  without  change.  Every  year 
Social  Security  takes  in  more  than  it 
pays  out,  and  this  surplus  is  then 
loaned  to  other  government  agencies 
and  spent.  The  annual  surplus  is 
decreasing,  however,  and  in  2018  pay- 
outs will  exceed  tax  revenues,  and  by 
2042  the  trust  fund  will  be  depleted. 
Because  the  money  in  the  trust  fund 
has  been  loaned  out,  however,  it  will 
have  to  be  made  up  through  increased 
taxes  or  government  borrowing.  By 
2042  this  will  amount  to  over  $5  tril- 
lion, and  by  2080  it  will  reach  over 
$26  trillion,  which  would  certainly 
make  $2  trillion  to  fix  a  broken  sys- 
tem worth  it. 

Reducing  benefits  for  future 
retirees  would  probably  fix  this  prob- 
lem, but  young  workers  are  already 
facing  losses  on  their  Social  Security 
payments.  On  average  they  will 
receive  about  90  cents  for  every  dollar 
they  pay  in.  To  reduce  their  benefits 
further  in  order  to  make  the  program 
solvent  would  be  entirely  unjust. 

The  editors  also  make  the  claim 
that  personal  accounts  would  be  too 
risky.  The  A.A.R.P.  has  led  the  charge 
that  personal  accounts  are  too  risky, 
and  yet  it  offers  its  own  employees 
401(k)'s,  which  are  very  similar  to  the 
personal  accounts.  Social  Security 
employees  themselves,  along  with 
other  federal  employees,  take  part  in 
the  Thrift  Savings  Plan,  which  is  also 
similar  to  the  personal  accounts. 
America's  editors  claim  that  workers 
would  have  to  be  "as  shrewd  as  Hetty 
Green  or  Warren  E.  Buffet"  for  per- 
sonal accounts  to  work,  but  this  is 
simply  elitism,  if  they  mean  that  other 
workers  are  too  stupid  to  do  what 
millions  of  white-collar  and  federal 
workers  already  do. 

Matthew  Shadle 
Dayton,  Ohio 
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The  Word 


True  to  Himself 

Palm  Sunday  of  the  Lord's  Passion  (A),  March  20,  2005 

Readings:  Is  50:4-7;  Ps  22:8-9,  17-20.  23-24;  Phil  2:6-11;  Mt  26:14-27:66 

llFather...yourwillbe  done"  (Mt  26:39) 


THE  GOSPEL  FOR  TODAY, 
which  recounts  the  passion  and 
death  of  Jesus,  includes  ele- 
ments of  intrigue,  betrayal  and 
murder.  A  careful  reading  shows  that  the 
victim  was  not  ignorant  of  the  plots 
devised  against  him.  Even  before  the  hor- 
rendous onslaught  began,  Jesus 
announced,  "My  appointed  time  draws 
near."  He  told  his  disciples,  with  whom  he 
was  at  table,  "He  who  has  dipped  his  hand 
into  the  dish  with  me  is  the  one  who  will 
betray  me."  He  foretold  their  cowardice: 
"This  night  all  of  you  will  have  your  faith 
in  me  shaken."  And  to  Peter's  declaration 
of  loyalty,  he  replied,  "Amen,  I  say  to  you, 
this  very  night  before  the  cock  crows,  you 
will  deny  me  three  times." 

If  Jesus  knew  what  was  ahead  of  him, 
why  did  he  not  take  steps  to  avoid  it?  The 
reading  from  Paul  offers  an  answer  to  this 
question:  "He  humbled  himself,  becom- 
ing obedient  to  the  point  of  death,  even 
death  on  -a  cross."  A  phrase  in  the  Gospel 
has  Jesus  himself  affirm  this  sentiment: 
"Not  as  I  will,  but  as  you  will."  Such  state- 
ments have  led  some  to  maintain  that 
Jesus  was  less  a  victim  of  fickle  or  sinful 
human  beings  than  of  the  very  God  he 
called  Father.  Is  this  in  any  way  correct? 

What  was  God's  will,  to  which  Jesus 
was  obedient?  Was  it  really  his  suffering 
and  death?  Or  was  his  suffering  and  death 
the  price  that  he  was  willing  to  pay  in 
order  to  accomplish  God's  will?  In  order 
to  answer  this,  we  might  have  to  examine 
the  reasons  for  the  intrigue,  betrayal  and 
murder. 

Why  was  Judas  Iscariot  willing  to 
betray  Jesus?  Why  were  the  chief  priests 
eager  to  capture  him?  And  why  did  the 
disciples  desert  him  in  his  hour  of  need? 
I  he  last  question  is  probably  the  easiest 

dianne  bergant,  c.s.A.,  is  professor  of  bib- 
heal  studies  at  Catholic  Theological  Union 

in  Chicago. 


to  answer.  When  the  disciples  realized 
that  open  association  with  Jesus  would 
place  them  in  danger,  they  fled  out  of 
fear.  This  same  fear  prompted  Peter's 
denial.  Such  fear  is  not  uncommon.  Most 
of  us  take  great  pains  to  protect  ourselves. 
We  are  slow  to  jeopardize  our  personal 
security. 

Judas's  actions  are  not  difficult  to 
understand.  Some  scholars  contend  that 
the  name  Iscariot  suggests  that  Judas  orig- 
inally belonged  to  the  dagger-wielding 
group  of  assassins  know  as  Sicarii.  They 
were  a  Zealot  party  intent  on  overthrow- 
ing the  Roman  occupiers.  If  this  is  true, 
Jesus'  messianic  promise  of  a  new  society 
would  have  initially  resonated  with  Judas's 
own  hopes.  But  they  would  have  been 
dashed  when  he  realized  that  this  new 
society  would  be  born  of  peaceful  and 
nonpolitical  means.  If  Judas  thought  that 
Jesus  had  betrayed  him,  he  would  not  hes- 
itate to  betray  Jesus. 

Judas's  disappointment  in  Jesus  appar- 
ently fit  well  with  the  attitudes  of  the  chief 
priests.  They  were  the  respected  religious 
leaders  of  their  day,  the  interpreters  of  the 
tradition  for  the  people.  They  were  the 
ones  presumably  able  to  discern  God's 
will.  This  upstart  from  Galilee  had  no 
right  to  proclaim  a  message  that  chal- 
lenged theirs,  particularly  if  this  message 
threatened  the  nation's,  and  their  own, 
relationship  with  Rome.  He  would  have  to 
be  stopped. 

Thus  Jesus  faced  the  antagonism  of 
the  religious  establishment  that  had  com- 
promised itself  for  political  gain,  the  wrath 
of  an  idealist  who  felt  betrayed  and  the 
disloyalty  of  followers  who  feared  for  their 
lives.  And  all  of  this  stemmed  from  the  fact 
that  he  insisted  on  being  true  to  what  he 
believed  was  God's  will  in  his  regard. 
Throughout  his  ministry,  Jesus  presented 
himself  as  the  Messiah  of  God,  the  one 
who  would  inaugurate  the  reign  of  God. 
His  followers,  including  Judas,  as  well  as 


the  chief  priests  were  all  longing  for  the 
appearance  of  this  messiah.  But  Jesus  did 
not  meet  their  expectations,  so  they 
regarded  him  as  a  fraud.  His  claims  were 
considered  blasphemy  and  a  threat  to  the 
peace  of  Rome.  He  had  to  be  silenced. 

Jesus  accepted  the  destiny  of  Messiah, 
as  ordained  for  him  by  God.  Furthermore, 
he  fulfilled  that  destiny  in  a  manner  that 
shocked  and  disturbed  many  people.  In  a 
very  real  sense,  Jesus  was  a  victim  of  con- 
science, standing  for  truth  regardless  of 
the  price  it  would  exact  from  him. 

Today  we  join  Jesus  as  he  proceeds  to 
his  destiny  with  all  the  dignity  that  comes 
from  integrity.  Rather  than  concentrate 
on  the  horror  of  the  physical  agony,  we 
might  do  well  to  examine  ourselves  from 
the  perspective  of  those  responsible  for 
the  intrigue,  betrayal  and  murder.  Are  we 
willing  to  follow  a  messiah  who  may  not  fit 
our  expectations?  One  who  exhorts  to 
self-emptying  rather  than  self-fulfillment, 
obedience  rather  than  willfulness,  open- 
ness to  new  insights  rather  than  stubborn 
adherence  to  outdated  concepts?  Are  we 
willing  to  stand  up  for  truth  regardless  of 
the  price  it  might  require?  Are  we  really 
willing  to  take  up  our  cross  and  follow 
him? 

Dianne  Bergant 

Praying  With  Scripture 

•  Spend  some  time  this  week  reflect- 
ing on  the  Passion  account. 

•  In  what  ways  are  you  called  on  to 
stand  for  truth? 

•  What  price  are  you  willing  to  pay  for 
the  sake  of  integrity? 
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Open  Letter  to  the 
Bishops  of  the  United  States 

Voice  of  the  Faithful  Delivers  a  Cry  From  the  Heart. 


Dear  Bishops  of  the  United  States: 

The  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States  remains  in  a  state  of  turmoil  despite  attempts  to  assign  the  clergy  sexual 
abuse  crisis  to  "history." 


lesus'  sacrifice,  and  to  dwell 
the  U.S.  Bishops,  individually 


In  this  holy  season  of  Lent,  we  hear  Scripture's  call  to  reform  our  lives,  to  ponder 
on  repentance,  reparation  and  atonement.  In  this  spirit,  Voice  of  the  Faithful  asks 
and  collectively,  to  look  deep  into  their  hearts  for  the  courage  to  face  their 
responsibility  for  the  Church's  current  crisis. 

In  recent  months,  Catholics  have  seen  the  Archbishop  of  Cincinnati 
exposed  as  concealing  knowledge  of  and  transferring  an  abusive  priest;  the 
Archbishop  of  Seattle's  dismissal  of  a  lay  review  board;  and  other  Bishops 
attempting  to  weaken  the  commitments  of  the  Charter  for  the  Protection 
of  Children  and  Young  People. 

Legal  settlements  totaling  many  millions  of  dollars  have  been  announced 
in  several  dioceses  -  some  have  filed  for  bankruptcy  protection;  parishes 
are  being  closed;  the  Church's  work  is  suffering;  and  Catholic  community 
is  at  risk. 

Notoriously  abusive  priests  have  been  convicted  of  raping  young  people. 
Documents  prove  that  Bishops  failed  to  remove  those  priests  from  service 
and  yet  these  Bishops  continue  to  lead  American  dioceses. 

We  believe  that  the  office  of  the  Bishop  must  be  restored  to  its  place  of  respect  and  dignity  in  the  Church.  We 
believe  that  the  Church  will  not  heal  until  profound  acts  of  conscience  are  demonstrated  by  our  Bishops.  As 
we  near  Holy  Week,  we  believe  there  must  be  a  soul  searching  that  effects  positive  actions  for  the  Church. 

We  ask  -  what  can  you  as  a  Bishop  do  that  will  make  a  difference  in  these  times  of  crisis?  What  will  make  reparation, 
repentance  and  atonement  true  in  our  day?  We  ask,  from  our  hearts,  that  our  Bishops  join  us  in  a  spiritual  pilgrimage 
that  could,  we  pray,  lead  us  through  crisis  to  a  resurrection  of  trust  worthy  of  our  Redeemer's  sacrifice. 

Let  Holy  Week  be  "the"  week. 

Sincerely, 

Voice  of  the  Faithful 

-  A  copy  of  this  letter  has  been  sent  to  all  of  the  U.S.  Bishops  ~ 


We  believe  that  the  office 
of  Bishop  must  be  restored 

to  its  place  of  respect 
and  dignity  in  the  Church. 
We  believe  that  the  Church 
will  not  heal  until  profound 

acts  of  conscience  are 
demonstrated  by  our  Bishops. 

Btii'r    ii'  - 


OF  THE  A1THFUL 


A  Movement  of  the  Spirit 
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GOSPELS  AND  ACTS 
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The  first  in  a  seven-volume  set  of  page-by-page  full- 
color  reproductions  from  The  Saint  John's  Bible, 
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including  full-page  opening  illuminations  for  each  of 
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The  Making  of  The  Saint  John's  Bible 
Christopher  Calderhead;  Jerry  Kelly,  Designer 
Chronicles  the  processes,  tools,  and  materials  used 
by  Donald  Jackson  and  his  team  of  calligraphers  in 
consultation  with  theologians  and  artists  at  Saint 
John's.  The  combination  of  four-color  art  and  images 
with  descriptive  text  will  lead  you  through  the  vision 
and  process  of  this  achievement. 

Rights:  World.  English 

S0-8146-9050-5    Hardcover  with  dust  jacket, 
240  pp.,  9  5/8.x  11  y8,  $39.95 
Available  April  2005 
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Meeting  Jesus 

Again 

Ann  Naffzieer 
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America 


Of  Many  Things 


E .U.UA  GOLDMAN  A  SAINT? 
You  can't  mean  Red  Emma! 
Not  the  atheist,  the  anar- 
chist who  befriended  bomb 
throwers?  This  is  what  I  imagine  many 
people  saying  in  response  to  my  new- 
born admiration  of  Emma  Goldman 
(1869-1940),  the  Russian  Jew  who 
immigrated  here  as  a  girl  and  who,  in 
adult  life,  dedicated  hersell  to  working 
passionately  for  the  rights  of  the  have- 
not's  of  the  world.  Imprisonment 
never  fazed  her,  and  finally,  such  a 
thorn  did  she  become  to  federal  offi- 
cials, that  they  deported  her  back  to 
Russia  at  the  end  of  World  War  I. 
Having  recently  read  her  autobiogra- 
phy, Living  My  Life,  however,  I  now 
believe  that  she  may  be  in  heaven  with 
another  famous  anarchist,  Dorothy 
Day,  who  like  Emma  was  well 
acquainted  with  jail  cells.  Though  20 
years  apart  in  age,  both  lived  in  my 
neighborhood  on  the  Lower  East  Side 
of  .Manhattan,  and  they  may  have 
known  each  other.  A  member  of  the 
Catholic  Worker  has  told  me  diat 
Dorothy  did  indeed  admire  her  advo- 
cacy on  behalf  of  society's  poorest 
members. 

In  the  late  19th  century,  that  part 
of  the  city  was  bursting  with  immi- 
grants, who  lived  in  crowded  tene- 
ments amid  great  poverty.  Like  other 
women  struggling  to  survive  in  such 
conditions,  Emma  initially  earned  her 
living  by  long  hours  at  a  sewing 
machine  in  the  sweatshops  of  that  day, 
spending  her  evenings  at  anarchist 
meetings  presided  over  by  radicals  like 
Johann  Most.  He  recognized  her 
nascent  talent  for  public  speaking,  and 
once  this  skill  was  honed,  she  toured 
the  country  with  her  message  of  justice 
for  exploited  groups,  like  miners. 

After  being  arrested  for  inciting  a 
riot  in  Union  Square  (where  Dorothy 
Day  later  distributed  copies  of  The 
Catholic  Worker),  Emma  was  sen- 
tenced to  a  year  in  the  Blackwell's 
Island  Penitentiary  in  the  East  River. 

lg  as  a  nurse  under  the  direction 
ol  the  prison  doctor  who  saw  her  intel- 
nce,  it  was  at  Blackwell's  Island — 
i  isoners  from  the  poorest  seg- 
>i  society — that  she  found 
iple  proof  of  the  revolutionary  con- 
on  that  crime  is  the  result  ot 


poverty."  Unlike  the  many  around  her 
who  were  crushed  by  their  Blackwell's 
Island  experiences,  her  own  experience 
there  helped  her  "to  discover.. .the 
strength  to  fight  for  my  ideals,  against 
the  whole  world  if  need  be." 

Despite  her  distrust  of  organized 
religion,  it  was  at  Blackwell's  Island, 
too,  that  she  discovered  that  religion 
might  have  a  value  after  all.  Meeting 
two  Catholic  nuns,  she  was  struck  by 
their  compassionate  attitude  toward 
the  other  prisoners.  The  nuns  "had 
not  tried  to  preach  to  me  like  the  mis- 
sionaries...they  talked  to  me  about 
human  things."  The  young  Jesuit 
chaplain  also  impressed  her  favorably. 
To  her  amazement,  he  brought  her 
not  religious  tracts,  but  "works  of 
poetry  and  music,"  and  the  two  of 
them  would  "compare  our  views  on 
poetry  and  social  ideas."  She  once 
asked  why  he  did  not  bring  her  a 
Bible,  to  which  he  replied:  "No  one 
can  understand  or  love  it  if  he  is  forced 
to  read  it."  When  she  persisted  and 
read  it,  she  liked  its  "simplicity  of  lan- 
guage." Her  term  completed,  the 
chaplain  gave  her  a  Latin-English  lexi- 
con, inscribed:  "With  the  highest 
respect,  to  Emma  Goldman."  Her  pos- 
itive experience  with  the  priest  and  the 
nuns  Icil  her  to  sa\ :  "If  I  c< aild  belie\ e 
in  any  religion  at  all,  I  should  prefer 
the  Catholic  Church." 

As  her  thinking  in  other  areas 
matured,  she  came  to  question  her 
own  earlier  views  that  violence  as  a 
means  of  social  change  was  inevitable. 
"In  the  zeal  of  fanaticism,  I  had 
believed  that  the  end  justifies  the 
means!  It  took  years  of  experience. ..to 
emancipate  myself  from  the  mad  idea." 
In  the  same  passage,  she  presses  the 
point  home:  "I  could  never 
again. ..approve  of  methods  that  jeopar- 
dized innocent  lives."  Deported  to 
Russia  in  1919,  she  was  well  received, 
but  during  her  two  years  there,  she 
became  disillusioned  by  the 
Bolsheviks'  neglect  of  the  poor  and 
their  callous  taking  of  human  life.  She 
then  lived  abroad,  busy  with  writing, 
until  her  death  in  1940.  I  like  to  think 
that  she  and  Dorothy  Day  are  now 
enjoying  each  other's  company  in — 
yes — heaven. 

George  M.  Anderson,  S.J. 
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Editorial 



Jail  Without 
End 

The  united  states  today  can  be  likened 
to  a  party  of  travelers  in  danger — in  the 
path  of  a  forest  fire,  for  instance,  or  tossed 
about  in  a  stormy  sea.  To  survive  they 
must  make  the  right  moves — find  a  road 
that  leads  out  of  the  woods  or  discover  a  harbor  that  pro- 
vides shelter.  That  means  they  must  also  avoid  taking  a 
wrong  turn  that  would  worsen  their  predicament. 

U.S.  policy  makers  have  been  confronting  dilemmas  of 
this  sort  ever  since  the  terrorist  attacks  of  Sept.  11,  2001, 
brought  on  the  so-called  global  war  on  terrorism.  Security 
must  be  strengthened  without  making  decisions  that  may 
themselves  be  damaging. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  country  is  in  peril.  Last 
month  Porter  J.  Goss,  the  new  director  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  said  in  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Intelligence  Committee,  "It  may  only  be  a  matter  of  time 
before  Al  Qaeda  or  another  group  attempts  to  use  chemical, 
biological,  radiological  and  nuclear  weapons"  in  an  attack 
somewhere  on  U.S.  soil. 

This  warning  must  be  taken  seriously,  and  the  Bush 
administration  is  doing  just  that.  But  it  is  also  said  to  be 
considering  measures  that  would  themselves  be  dangerous, 
because  they  would  compromise  the  ideals  of  justice  that 
terrorists  reject. 

One  measure  of  this  sort  was  uncovered  in  the  Jan.  2 
issue  of  The  Washington  Post.  The  paper  reported  that  sev- 
eral power  centers,  including  the  White  House,  the  State 
Department,  the  Pentagon  and  the  C.I. A.,  are  developing 
plans  to  detain  indefinitely  and  without  formal  charges 
those  suspected  terrorists  who  are  currently  imprisoned  in 
makeshift  facilities  on  the  naval  base  at  Guantanamo  Bay, 
Cuba,  and  at  undisclosed  sites  elsewhere  around  the  world. 

These  detainees  are  vaguely  labeled  enemy  combatants, 
because  they  cannot  accurately  be  called  prisoners  of  war. 
When  the  troops  of  a  nation  with  which  the  United  States 
is  waging  a  declared  war  are  captured  on  the  battlefield, 
they  are  held  as  prisoners  of  war.  As  such  they  are  protected 
by  the  Geneva  Conventions,  but  they  have  no  right  to  a 
legal  review  of  their  imprisonment.  They  are  released  when 
the  war  ends. 


The  approximately  600  suspected  terrorists  now  held  at 
Guantanamo  Bay  were  not  captured  in  uniform,  but  when 
U.S.  personnel  swooped  down  upon  them  in  Pakistan, 
Afghanistan  or  elsewhere.  They  are  indeed  suspected  of 
being  terrorists  but  have  not  yet  been  proven  to  be  so.  All 
the  same,  after  prolonged,  frequent  and  sometimes  brutal 
interrogations,  these  prisoners  continue  to  be  kept  in  cus- 
tody without  protection  of  the  Geneva  Conventions  and 
without  charges  being  brought  against  them  or  trials  held. 

According  to  The  Washington  Post  article,  the  Bush 
administration  is  thinking  of  building  more  permanent  facil- 
ities in  which  these  uncommunicative  suspects  can  be 
detained  indefinitely — perhaps  for  years.  A  spokesman  for 
the  Pentagon,  Bryan  Whitman,  told  The  Post,  "Since  the 
global  war  on  terror  is  a  long-term  effort,  it  makes  sense  for 
us  to  be  looking  at  solutions  for  long-term  problems." 

The  global  war  on  terrorism  may  indeed  last  for 
decades.  Meanwhile,  are  the  detainees  to  languish  in  new 
facilities,  which  presumably  will  be  more  humane  than  those 
in  which  they  are  now  being  held?  It  would  be  reasonable  to 
keep  them  under  surveillance  once  diey  were  released,  but 
the  government  wants  to  keep  them  locked  up.  Why? 
Perhaps  it  is  hoped  they  will  eventually  prove  useful, 
although  extensive  grillings  have  not  yet  produced  any  reli- 
able information — at  least  none  that  has  been  revealed. 

It  appears  that  the  government  is  unable  or  unwilling 
to  produce  evidence  of  guilt  and  therefore  opposes  any 
military  or  civil  trials  that  might  conclude  that  a  case  for 
open-ended  detention  cannot  be  made.  At  the  same  time, 
U.S.  authorities  do  not  want  to  release  the  suspects, 
because  they  believe  these  prisoners  are  in  fact  terrorists, 
who  would  return,  more  embittered  than  ever,  to  cam- 
paigns of  destruction. 

indefinite  detention  without  evidence  of  guilt  and  an  impar- 
tial review  of  the  grounds  for  detention  would  deprive  the 
prisoners  at  Guantanamo  of  one  of  the  most  profoundly 
cherished  of  human  rights:  the  right  to  freedom.  It  might  be 
added  that  the  custodians  of  the  suspects  are  not  positioned 
to  make  that  impartial  review. 

In  January  of  this  year,  Judge  Joyce  Hens  Green  of  the 
Federal  District  Court  in  Washington,  D.C.,  ruled  that  the 
Guantanamo  Bay  detainees  are  entitled  to  have  a  federal 
court  determine  whether  or  not  their  detention  is  lawful. 
The  nation  must  unquestionably  take  strong  action  against 
enormous  and  unprecedented  direats,  the  judge  said;  but, 
she  added,  "that  necessity  cannot  negate  the  existence  of  the 
most  basic  fundamental  rights  for  which  the  people  of  this 
country  have  fought  and  died  for  well  over  200  years." 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


Audit  Finds  Nearly  Total  Compliance  With 
Bishops'  Policies  on  Sexual  Abuse 


An  independent  audit  released  on  Feb.  18 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  reported  that  as  of 
Dec.  31,  2004,  96  percent  of  the  195  U.S. 
Catholic  dioceses  and  Eastern-rite 
eparchies  were  implementing  every  appli- 
cable article  of  the  U.S.  bishops'  policies 
to  prevent  sexual  abuse  of  minors  by 
members  of  the  clergy.  Despite  this  nearly 
total  compliance,  "continued  external 
oversight  and  evaluation  [are]  essential," 
since  compliance  "may  improve  or  dimin- 
ish over  time,"  said  the  audit  report  for 
2004  prepared  by  the  bishops'  Office  of 
Child  and  Youth  Protection.  An  audit 
"does  not  ensure  that  all  offenders  or 
potential  offenders  have  been  appropriate- 
ly removed  from  ministry,"  it 
added. 

The  50-page  report  said 
that  in  2004  there  were  1,092 
new  allegations  of  sexual  abuse 
made  against  756  diocesan 
and  religious  priests  and  dea- 
cons, with  most  of  the  alleged 
abuse  taking  place  in  1965-74. 
It  said  80  percent  of  the 
accused  "have  been  previously 
removed  from  ministry  or  are 
deceased,4aicized  or  missing." 
Half  the  new  allegations  were 
against  clergy  who  had  been 
previously  accused.  Males 
accounted  for  78  percent  of 
the  1,083  accusers. 

During  2004,  the  U.S.  church  spent 
$158  million  on  matters  related  to  sexual 
abuse,  with  more  than  $106  million  paid 
in  settlements  to  victims,  the  report  said. 
The  figures  include  money  spent  by  reli- 
gious orders.  When  added  to  other  pub- 
lished figures,  the  U.S.  church  has  now 
spent  about  $1  billion  in  abuse-related 
costs  since  the  beginning  of  1950. 

"There  is  undoubtedly  progress  still  to 
be  made,"  said  Bishop  William  S.  Skylstad 
of  Spokane,  Wash.,  U.S.C.C.B.  president, 
in  a  cover  letter  to  the  report.  "Much  of 
what  dioceses  face  today  is  the  result  of 

abusive  behavior — often  long  past — 
ind  procedures  are  in  place  to  deal  widi 
ind  put  a  stop  to  new  instances  of  abuse 

it  may  be  reported,"  he  said. 

ing  the  news  conference  on  Feb.  18 


at  which  the  report  was  released,  Kathleen 
McChesney,  executive  director  of  the 
child  protection  office,  said  that  only  22  of 
the  allegations  reported  in  2004  were 
made  by  boys  and  girls  still  under  the  age 
of  18,  and  each  of  those  cases  was  reported 
to  law  enforcement  officials.  The  number 
of  sex  abuse  incidents  seems  to  be  dimin- 
ishing, she  said,  noting  that  many  of  the 
allegations  concerned  events  that  took 
place  in  the  period  from  1965  to  1974. 

There  were  148  members  of  the  clergy 
dismissed  from  ministry  in  2004  because 
of  allegations  made  during  that  year  or 
earlier,  she  said.  Also,  305  clergy  were 
temporarily  removed  from  ministry  pend- 


Kathleen  McChesney  and  Bishop  William  S.  Skylstad  of  Spokane,  Wash.,  presi 
dent  of  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops.  (CNS  photo  by  Bob  Roller) 


ing  resolution  of  their  cases  because  of 
allegations  made  during  or  before  2004, 
but  some  of  these  cases  overlap  with  the 
148  already  dismissed  from  ministry,  said 
McChesney. 

"We  know  that  the  crisis  is  not  over 
because  over  300  reports  received  in  2004 
identified  alleged  abusers  not  previously 
known,"  she  said.  The  data  on  new  allega- 
tions and  on  spending  came  from  a  sepa- 
rately commissioned  study  done  by  the 
Center  for  Applied  Research  in  the 
Apostolate,  known  as  CARA,  based  at 
Georgetown  University  in  Washington, 
D.C. 

The  report  also  includes  recommenda- 
tions for  improving  policies.  These 
include  developing  a  mediation  system  for 
the  resolution  of  allegations  and  an  annual 


report  by  each  diocese  with  information 
about  new  allegations  and  costs. 

Other  figures  from  the  report  include: 

•  3,277  victims  and  some  of  their  rela- 
tives received  outreach  services  from  dio- 
ceses; 

•  43  priests  were  laicized; 

•  66  priests  and  two  deacons  were 
directed  to  lead  a  life  of  prayer  and 
penance; 

•  56  allegations  received  before  2004 
were  judged  false  in  2004; 

•  57  of  the  allegations  made  in  2004 
were  judged  false. 

The  audit  also  reported  major  progress 
in  the  conduct  of  background  checks  of 
clergy,  lay  employees  and  lay  volunteers 
who  regularly  come  into  contact  with  chil- 
dren. Important  strides  were  also  made  in 
implementing  "safe  environment"  educa- 
tion programs  to  prevent 
abuse.  The  background  checks 
and  education  programs  are 
considered  crucial  to  long-term 
efforts  to  prevent  child  sex 
abuse. 

Some  of  the  safe  environ- 
ment findings  include: 

•  Almost  84  percent  of  the 
34,514  currently  active  dioce- 
san priests  received  safe  envi- 
ronment education; 

•  More  than  82  percent  of 
die  church's  13,663  deacons 
took  safe  environment  courses; 

•  More  than  1 .4  million 
adults  and  more  than  3.1  mil- 
lion children,  over  half  the 

minors  in  Catholic  schools  and  religious 
education  classes,  have  taken  safe  environ- 
ment courses; 

•  97  percent  of  the  203,393  Catholic 
educators  have  taken  safe  environment 
courses; 

•  82.5  percent  of  the  203,343  other 
church  employees  required  to  take  safe 
environment  courses  have  had  the  train- 
ing; 

•  73  percent  of  1  million  church  volun- 
teers received  safe  environment  training. 

Background  checks  have  been  conduct- 
ed on  92  percent  of  the  34,874  diocesan 
priests  for  whom  diey  are  needed.  All 
13,559  deacons  subject  to  background 
checks  have  been  screened. 

More  than  97  percent  of  the  185,924 
Catholic  school  educators  have  had  back- 
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ground  checks.  More  than  85  percent  of 
the  207,817  other  church  lay  employees 
have  been  screened.  And  almost  79  per- 
cent of  the  978,172  church  volunteers 
have  had  background  checks. 

The  report  said  that  background 
screenings  and  evaluations  also  take  place 
for  priesthood  candidates  in  the  1 12  semi- 
naries run  by  the  dioceses  audited. 

The  report  is  based  on  audits  of  194  of 
the  195  U.S.  dioceses  and  eparchies  con- 
ducted by  die  Gavin  Group  Inc.  of  Boston 
and  on  data  collected  by  CARA  from  dio- 
ceses, eparchies  and  religious  orders. 

Only  the  Diocese  of  Lincoln,  Neb.,  did 
not  participate  in  the  compliance  audits. 
Of  the  194  dioceses  audited,  only  seven 
were  not  compliant  with  one  or  more  of 
the  charter's  1 7  articles  on  Dec.  3 1 .  This  is 
a  significant  advance  from  the  2003 
report,  in  which  19  were  not  compliant 
with  aspects  of  the  charter.  The  report 
warned,  however,  that  compliance  audits 
do  not  measure  the  quality  or  effectiveness 
of  the  programs. 

Spending  figures  showed  that  32  per- 
cent of  the  $140  million  spent  by  dioceses 
and  eparchies  was  covered  by  insurance, 
and  12  percent  of  the  $18  million  spent  by 
religious  orders  was  covered  by  insurance. 

Recommendations  in  the  2004  report 
for  improving  sex  abuse  prevention  pro- 
grams include: 

•  Informing  people  if  a  lawyer  is  being 
used  by  the  diocese  or  eparchy  to  receive 
allegations  and  providing  an  alternative 
person  for  people  uncomfortable  talking 
to  a  lawyer; 

•  Special  outreach  to  clergy  and  reli- 
gious who  have  been  victims  of  sexual 
abuse; 

•  Developing  practices  for  monitoring 
priests  and  deacons  at  risk  as  offenders. 

The  report  notes  that  the  church  needs 
to  continue  developing  new  prevention 
initiatives,  because  full  implementation  of 
current  policies  "will  not  ensure  that  no 
child  will  ever  be  abused  again  in  a  church 
environment."  It  asks  Catholics  to  be 
"unwavering  in  our  commitment  to  ensur- 
ing the  accountability  of  all  Catholic  bish- 
ops of  the  United  States  to  their  people  in 
the  future  and  to  the  safety  of  all  our  chil- 
dren." 

The  seven  dioceses  and  eparchies  not 
in  compliance  on  Dec.  3 1  all  failed  to 
implement  safe  environment  programs. 
Some  also  were  cited  for  other  failures, 


mostly  failure  to  do  background  evalua- 
tions. The  seven  are:  the  Armenian 
Catholic  Exarchate  of  the  U.S.A.  and 
Canada,  with  headquarters  in  New  York; 
the  Diocese  ot  Burlington,  Vt.;  the 
Chaldean  Eparchy  of  St.  Peter  the 
Apostle,  with  headquarters  in  El  Cajon, 
Calif.;  the  Diocese  of  Fresno,  Calif.;  the 
Melkite  Eparchy  of  Newton,  Mass.;  the 
Diocese  of  Wheeling-Charleston,  W. 
Va.;  and  the  Diocese  of  Youngstown, 
Ohio. 


Pope  Returns  to  Hospital 
After  Relapse 

Two  weeks  after  being  released  from  the 
hospital  after  suffering  breathing  difficul- 
ty related  to  the  flu,  Pope  John  Paul  II 
returned  on  Feb.  24  to  Rome's  Gemelli 
Hospital  after  suffering  a  relapse.  The 
Vatican  spokesman,  Joaquin  Navarro- 
Valls,  said,  "Yesterday  afternoon,  Feb. 
23,  the  Holy  Father  had  a  relapse  of  the 
flu  syndrome  with  which  he  had  been 
affected  in  the  preceding  weeks.  For  that 
reason,  the  pope  was  hospitalized  this 
morning  at  the  Agostino  Gemelli 
Polyclinic  for  the  appropriate  specialized 
care  and  further  tests."  The  spokesman 
said  the  84-year-old  pope  left  the 
Vatican  at  1 1:25  a.m.  and  arrived  at 
Gemelli  at  about  1 1:45.  He  did  not  pro- 
vide further  details.  Police  at  the  hospital 
said  the  pope  arrived  by  ambulance  at  a 
side  entrance  to  the  hospital,  not  at  the 
entrance  to  the  emergency  room.  A 
source  at  the  hospital  said  Pope  John 
Paul  was  conscious  when  he  arrived. 


Brazil  Arrests  Three  in 
Murder  of  U.S.  Sister 

Brazilian  authorities  have  arrested  three 
suspects  in  the  murder  of  a  U.S.  nun  but 
were  still  looking 
for  the  rancher 
they  believe 
ordered  the  killing. 
Sister  Dorothy 
Stang,  a  73-year- 
old  member  of  the 
Sisters  of  Notre 
Dame  de  Namur 
and  an  outspoken 
advocate  for 
Brazilian  peasants, 
was  shot  several  Dorothy  Stang 


times  in  the  chest  and  head  on  Feb.  12. 

Police  said  Rayfran  das  Neves  Sales 
confessed  to  shooting  Sister  Dorothy 
and  named  others  involved.  Police  have 
charged  Amair  Freijoli  da  Cunha,  a 
rancher,  with  hiring  the  killers  and  said 
they  suspect  another  rancher,  Vitalmiro 
Bastos  de  Moura,  of  ordering  the 
killing.  Cunha  has  denied  involvement. 

For  nearly  four  decades,  Sister 
Dorothy,  a  native  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  and 
a  naturalized  Brazilian  citizen,  worked 
in  rural  Brazil,  defending  the  rights  of 
poor  peasants.  This  fight  made  her 
many  enemies,  including  some  wealthy 
landowners.  Shortly  before  her  death, 
the  town  of  Anapu  declared  her  persona 
non  grata,  claiming  her  work  was  hin- 
dering the  region's  development. 

The  nun's  death  sparked  an  interna- 
tional outciy,  and  Brazilian  President 
Luiz  Inacio  Lula  da  Silva  has  put  nearly 
19,900  square  miles  of  Amazon  land 
under  federal  environmental  protection 
and  suspended  logging  in  some  disputed 
areas. 


Focus  on  Needy,  Skylstad 
Tells  Congress 

The  U.S.  bishops  have  asked  members  of 
Congress  to  focus  on  the  needs  of  the 
poor  and  vulnerable  in  making  choices 
for  the  federal  budget.  In  a  letter  on  Feb. 
1 1  to  U.S.  senators  and  representatives, 
the  president  of  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Catholic  Bishops,  Bishop  William  S. 
Skylstad  of  Spokane,  Wash.,  said  priority 
should  be  given  to  "social  investments 
that  promote  the  well-being  of  the  poor 
in  our  country  and  around  the  world, 
investments  in  the  health  of  our  nation 
and  the  peace  of  the  world." 

Bishop  Skylstad  said  that  in  addition  to 
expenditures  for  homeland  security  and 
the  military,  the  government  is  obliged  to 
provide  an  adequate  safety  net  for  the 
poor  and  vulnerable  in  this  country,  to 
protect  refugees  abroad  and  to  promote 
human  development  in  poor  countries. 

"When  the  basic  requirements  of 
human  life  and  dignity  for  many  in  our 
country  and  throughout  the  world  go 
unmet,  we  must  insist  that  adequate  fed- 
eral revenues  be  available  to  help  meet 
these  basic  needs,"  he  wrote. 

Bishop  Skylstad  cautioned  that  while 
deficit  spending  can  be  justified  as  a  nec- 
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response  to  serious  circumstances, 
"if  government  continues  to  spend  far 
more  money  than  it  takes  in  year  after 
year,  it  could  seriously  limit  its  ability  to 
meet  our  moral  obligations  to  respond  to 
basic  human  needs  now  and  in  the  future. 
Any  new  tax  proposals  should  be  evaluat- 
ed in  that  light  before  being  adopted." 

He  said  Congress  should  hind  pro- 
grams diat  assist  people  who  are  trying  to 
find  jobs  or  move  beyond  welfare,  edu- 
cate their  children,  obtain  health  care  or 
overcome  hunger  and  homelessness.  The 
United  States  also  has  international 
responsibilities  that  require  investment  in 
promoting  peace,  security  and  interna- 
tional development,  he  wrote. 


Fear  Remains  Among  Arab 
Catholics  in  Israel 

Fear  remained  on  the  faces  of  Melkite 
Catholics  who  returned  to  Maghar, 
Israel,  a  week  after  fleeing  Druze-led 
violence.  In  the  village's  Christian  neigh- 
borhood, cars  were  vandalized,  over- 
turned and  burned.  Windows  of  houses 


and  businesses  were  shattered;  shutters 
were  broken  and  hacked  through  with 
hatchets  and  axes;  buildings  were  black- 
ened from  flames  reaching  up  to  the 
third  floor;  and  the  insides  of  business- 
— which  were  first  plundered — were 
ed  and  charred.  The  scenes  of 
traction  ended  abruptly  where  the 
'ruze  neighborhood  begins. 

v  destroyed  all  the  Christian 


businesses,"  said  one  man,  as  he  stood 
outside  his  family's  ruined  pastry  shop 
on  Feb.  20.  Maghar's  Christians  all  are 
Melkite  Catholic,  and  many  declined  to 
give  their  names  or  have  their  pictures 
taken,  afraid  they  would  be  singled  out 
later  for  attacks.  "I  was  born  here,  and 
my  father  and  grandfather  were  born 
here.  My  family  is  here  for  600  years, 
but  at  the  moment  nobody  feels  safe.  I 
am  afraid  to  return,  there  is  nobody  to 
defend  us — not  the  state,  not  the  police. 
I  am  ready  to  sell,"  said  Yousef  * 
Karawani,  45,  a  businessman,  as  he  sat 
nervously  smoking  a  cigarette  on  the 
edge  of  his  sofa. 

Karawani  and  his  family  have  left  the 
village;  he  returns  to  his  home  only 
during  the  day.  His  children,  like  the 
other  Christian  children  who  attend  the 
village  public  school,  had  not  been  to 
school  for  a  week.  There  is  no  Christian 
school  in  the  village,  and  no  one  can 
assure  the  safety  of  their  children  in  the 
public  school,  where  they  are  harassed 
almost  daily,  said  the  Catholic  villagers. 

Some  villagers,  whose  cars  were  still 


intact,  fled  their  homes  with  their  chil- 
dren as  soon  as  they  had  an  opportuni- 
ty. Those  whose  cars  were  already  in 
flames  ran  to  family  and  friends  for 
safety;  others  were  forced  to  remain  in 
their  homes  while  outside  the  mobs 
tried  to  break  in  or  set  flames  to  stores 
on  the  lower  floors. 

Alif  Khoury,  35,  whose  head  was  still 
bandaged  from  his  injuries,  was  next 


door  at  his  parents'  house  when  the  vio- 
lence broke  out.  He  told  about  his  des- 
perate attempt  to  save  his  sleeping  3- 
year-old  daughter  after  the  mob  opened 
up  gas  canisters  next  to  his  house.  He 
was  beaten  back,  but  other  Druze  came 
and  pushed  away  the  extremist  mob, 
allowing  him  to  reach  his  daughter. 
Another  Druze  friend  rescued  his  other 
daughters,  who  were  at  a  relative's 
house,  he  said. 

The  Druze  sect  originated  in  Egypt 
and  broke  off  from  Islam  in  the  early 
1 1  th  century.  Its  members  live  scattered 
in  Israel,  Syria  and  Lebanon.  There  are 
also  immigrant  Druze  communities  in 
the  United  States,  Canada,  Europe  and 
Latin  America. 

"I  don't  know  why  they  hate  us.  We 
believe  in  tolerance.  There  was  some- 
thing like  this  in  the  1980's,  too,  and 
here  we  are  in  the  year  2005  in  the 
same  situation,"  he  said.  "I  am  waiting 
for  those  responsible  to  be  punished 
and  for  the  Druze  to  prove  that  they 
want  us  here,"  said  one  woman,  adding 
that  for  now  she  was  not  sending  her 
two  older  children — ages  10  and  6 — to 
school. 

In  response  to  allegations  that  Israeli 
police  did  not  protect  Melkite  Catholics 
when  they  were  attacked,  an  Israeli  offi- 
cial said  the  government  has  launched 
an  inquiry. 


News  Briefs 

•  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  announced 
on  Feb.  22  that  it  would  review  the 
Ninth  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
ruling  last  May  that  the  federal  Justice 
Department  has  no  authority  to  use  the 
Controlled  Substances  Act  to  punish 
Oregon  doctors  who  prescribe  lethal 
amounts  of  drugs  to  people  who  wish  to 
commit  suicide. 

•  A  government  plan  to  give  Peru's 
poorest  families  a  $30  monthly  subsidy, 
provided  they  ensure  that  their  children 
are  vaccinated  and  enrolled  in  school, 
has  drawn  support  from  the  nation's 
Catholic  bishops. 

•  Msgr.  Luigi  Giussani,  82,  founder  and 
spiritual  guide  of  the  movement 
Communion  and  Liberation,  died  on 
Feb.  22  at  his  home  in  Milan. 


From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 


Noor  Arutol,  an  Arab  Catholic,  stands  in  front  of  his  burned  supermarket  in  Maghar,  Israel,  on  Feb. 
20.  The  store  was  burned  in  an  attack  by  Druze  villagers.  (CNS  photo  by  Debbie  Hill) 
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Of  Other  Things 


Faith  Like  a  Seed 

'"You  didn't  give  me  any  faith!" 
she  says,  triumphant.' 


MY  YOUNGEST  daughter 
is  two  weeks  shy  of  13. 
In  two  weeks,  she  will 
leave  her  childhood 
behind  her  and  take  off 
on  the  exhilarating  jet  of  adolescence, 
although  in  reality  she  is  already  at  cruis- 
ing altitude.  She  has  grown  an  inch  a 
month  over  the  summer,  and  the  expres- 
sion of  disdain  on  her  face  right  now  is 
older  than  12-and-a-half. 

We  have  arrived  a  bit  early  for  Mass, 
so  we  are  sitting  in  the  car,  having  the 
Mass  discussion.  This  is  a  discussion  in 
which  I  have  several  advantages:  besides 
being  the  mother,  I  have  had  it  three 
times  before  with  her  older  sisters.  I  have 
summarized  it  to  many  other  parents.  I 
even  dimly  recall  being  cast  in  her  role 
and  saying  her  lines  about  35  years  ago. 

"Why  do  I  have  to  go  to  church?  It's 
boring.  I  don't  pay  attention.  The  priest 
says  the  same  thing  every  week.  I  already 
know  it  all,"  says  my  daughter. 

My  turn:  "Some  parts  are  exactly  the 
same.  Some  are  actually  different  every 
week.  If  you  listened,  you'd  hear  some- 
thing new." 

"I  don't  want  to  go  to  church.  I  don't 
want  to  go  to  confirmation  classes.  I 
don't  even  want  to  be  Catholic." 

"That  will  be  your  decision  after 
you've  gone  to  confirmation  classes. 
Then  at  least  you  won't  be  deciding  in 
ignorance.  For  right  now,  we're  raising 
you  Catholic,  and  you're  going  to  Mass." 

"Why?  What's  the  point?  How  do 
you  even  know  there's  a  God?" 

"What  do  you  think  happens  after 
you  die?" 

"I  don't  know.  Maybe  reincarna- 
tion." She  floats  a  new  theory,  looking 
for  a  reaction. 


valerie  schultz,  who  lives  in  Tehachapi, 
Calif.,  is  an  occasional  contributor  to 
America. 


I  try  another  angle.  "How  do  you 
think  we  all  got  here?" 

"I  don't  know.  But  how  can  you 
believe  in  God?" 

"That's  called  faith." 

"Well,  I  don't  have  faith.  You  didn't 
give  me  any  faith!"  she  says,  triumphant 
at  last  that  something  is  my  fault. 

This  tackles  my  motherly  side,  but  it 
also  exposes  to  my  catechist  side  a  large 
opening  in  her  defensive  line.  I  run  for 
daylight. 

"I  can't  give  you  faith.  It's  a  gift  from 
God.  You  just  have  to  be  open  to  saying 
thank  you." 

The  bells  ring,  calling  the  last- 
minute  arrivals  into  church.  My  daughter 
sits  leadenly  next  to  me.  As  Mass  begins, 
she  neither  sings,  nor  smiles,  nor  prays. 
These  are  the  actions  of  hopeless  dorks.  I 
thank  God  for  the  three  girls  before  her, 
who  once  sat  the  same  way  in  this  same 
pew,  and  who  have  taught  me  that  this 
stage,  too,  shall  pass. 

I  am  an  observant  enough  Catholic 
that  I  have  usually  read  and  thought 
about  the  Sunday  readings  before  I  get  to 
Mass.  But  not  this  week.  This  week  has 
been  different.  My  husband  was  out  of 
town  for  much  of  it,  which  always  steals 
the  wind  from  the  sails  of  my  routine.  My 
college  daughter  had  a  housing  crisis.  We 
had  a  stray  dog  incident.  I  just  hadn't  got- 
ten to  the  readings.  So  my  daughter  and 
I  are  both  surprised  by  the  words  of 
Luke's  Gospel. 

"The  apostles  said  to  the  Lord, 
'Increase  our  faith.'  The  Lord  replied,  'If 
you  have  faith  the  size  of  a  mustard  seed, 
you  would  say  to  this  mulberry  tree,  be 
uprooted  and  planted  in  the  sea,  and  it 
would  obey  you'"  (Lk  17:5-6). 

I  look  at  my  daughter.  She  is  actually 
paying  attention.  "It's  what  we  were  talk- 
ing about,"  I  whisper. 

She  nods.  To  her  further  astonish- 
ment, the  deacon  proceeds  to  begin  his 


homily  with  the  words,  "What  is  faith?" 

The  deacon  discusses  the  levels  of 
faith.  At  the  first,  shallow  level,  faith  can 
be  swept  away  by  daily,  ordinary  circum- 
stances. At  the  second  level,  faith  remains 
rootless  and  can  be  yanked  free  of  our 
hearts  when  we  don't  get  the  things  for 
which  we  pray.  We  assume  we  have  been 
abandoned  by  God.  It  is  only  at  the  third 
level,  when  we  are  able  to  pray  "Thy  will 
be  done"  and  trust  that  we  will  indeed 
end  up  in  the  right  place,  that  we  are  in  a 
faithful  relationship  with  God. 

Often  that  is  the  hardest  prayer  for 
me.  When  this  very  daughter  was  hospi- 
talized for  pneumonia,  at  only  1 1  months 
of  age,  I  was  afraid  to  say  that  prayer. 
"Thy  will  be  done" — just  like  that?  What 
if  God's  will  involved  taking  this  baby? 
How  could  I  risk  praying  for  that 
unthinkable  tragedy?  Better  not  to  pray, 
I  thought.  After  a  sleepless  night  at  her 
side  in  the  hospital,  I  finally  held  my 
grandmother's  rosary  and  surrendered  to 
the  Our  Father.  It  was  dawn.  The  sun 
rose  pinkly,  gendy.  My  baby  daughter 
got  better. 

But  12  years  of  health  and  happiness 
later,  I  am  still  sometimes  haunted  by 
that  night.  What  if  she  hadn't  gotten  bet- 
ter? Is  my  faith  a  function  of  blue  skies 
and  gratitude?  Even  blessed  with  a  life 
about  which  no  one  could  complain,  I 
still  worry.  I  still  second-guess  God  at 
every  turn.  I  still  think  I  just  might  know 
better.  My  trust  is  conditional  and  leery. 
No  wonder  this  daughter  of  mine  sees  no 
shining  beacon  of  faith  to  follow. 

The  closing  announcements  shake  us 
further.  A  well-liked  parishioner  has 
died;  his  funeral  will  be  next  week.  He 
was  the  exact  age  of  my  father,  74,  and  I 
see  in  my  daughter's  face  diat  she  is  mak- 
ing the  connection  between  this  funny, 
joking  man  at  church,  who  was  some- 
body else's  grandfather,  and  her  own 
beloved  grandpa.  He  is  vulnerable  to  the 
same  fate.  A  real  sadness  envelops  her  as 
we  leave  the  church.  I  can  sense  her 
working  the  puzzle  out.  Mr.  Kelly  has  left 
us,  but  is  he  really  gone? 

As  we  drive  home,  my  daughter  turns 
to  me.  Her  face  is  lit  with  innocence  and 
trust,  and  she  says,  "Well,  I  guess  we  all 
needed  to  hear  that  Gospel,  didn't  we?" 

I  guess  we  did,         Valerie  Schultz 
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John  Dear.  S.J.,  (right)  at  the  protest  against  the  School  of  the 
Americas  in  November  2002. 


Working  for  Peace 

An  Interview  With  John  Dear 

-  BY  GEORGE  M.  ANDERSON  - 


hat  drew  you  to  work  for  Gospel-based  nonviolence? 

Even  before  joining  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  1982,  I  was  influ- 
enced by  the  antiwar  stance  of  two  Jesuits,  Richard  McSorley 
and  Daniel  Berrigan — and  also  by  the  work  of  Horace 
McKenna,  another  Jesuit,  who  spent  his  life  working  on  behalf 


of  the  poor  in  rural  Maryland  and  in  Washington,  D.C.  I  wanted  to  be  like  them.  They 
had  a  lot  to  do  with  why  I  joined  the  Jesuits.  AJ1  three  saw  die  relationship  between  war 
and  poverty,  a  connection  also  made  by  Dorothy  Day,  the  founder,  with  Peter  Maurin, 
of  the  Catholic  Worker  movement. 

The  summer  before  entering  the  Jesuit  novitiate  I  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 


John  Dear,  S.J.,  author  of  two  dozen  books,  is  a  former  executive  director  of  the  Fellowship  of 
Reconciliation.  GEORGE  M.  ANDERSON,  S.J.,  is  an  associate  editor  of  America. 
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travel  and  public  speaking? 

Yes,  the  Spiritual  Exercises  of  St.  Ignatius  are  a  great  way  to 
prepare  for  public  work  for  justice  and  peace.  Jesuit  spiritu- 
ality tries  to  combine  both  the  active  and  the  contemplative 
life.  It  keeps  me  focused  on  being  a  companion  of  Jesus,  to 
do  what  he  does,  to  talk  about  the  things  he  talks  about. 


m  I  first  met  Daniel  Berrigan,  he  said,  "The  point  of 
life  is  to  make  our  story  fit  into  the  story  of  Jesus." 

t's  what  I'm  trying  to  do,  to  take  seriously  what  Jesus 
about  loving  our  enemies,  making  peace  and  seeking 

ce,  to  follow  his  story  and  live  it  out  today  in  these  times 

ar  and  injustice. 

e  you  felt  supported  in  your  work? 
se  received  hate  mail  and  even  death  threats  because  of 
stand  on  nonviolence  and  our  campaign  against  Los 
ios.  The  local  National  Guard  unit  demonstrated  in 
t  of  my  former  rectory  in  the  small  town  of  Springer 
re  they  left  for  Iraq,  to  criticize  my  peace  stand.  And 
y  Jesuits  dislike  what  I  do.  But  some  have  supported 
-including  Father  Peter-Hans  Kolvenbach,  the  Jesuit 
rior  general,  who  wrote  me  an  encouraging  letter  when 
3  in  jail  in  North  Carolina  for  a  Plowshares  disarmament 
•n  in  1993.  At  that  time,  with  Phil  Berrigan  and  two  other 
ds,  I  entered  the  Seymour  Johnson  Air  Force  Base  and 
mered  on  an  F-15  fighter  bomber  in  a  symbolic  acting 
)f  the  Isaian  image  of  beating  swords  into  plowshares.  My 
incial  gave  me  permission  to  do  that  action.  These  days, 
re  some  good  friends  who  support  my  work. 

our  talks  on  peace  to  church  and  university  groups,  do 
encounter  opposition  ? 

/ery  group  there  are  people  who  do  not  agree  with  me. 
re  the  November  elections,  I  spoke  at  a  small  Baptist  col- 
in  Pennsylvania.  I  had  been  asked  to  speak  on  a  passage 
i  Scripture,  and  so  I  chose  the  Beatitudes.  All  2,000  stu- 
s  were  required  to  attend.  I  told  them  that  when  Jesus 
"Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,"  that  means  that  war- 
2rs  are  not  blessed,  so  we  have  to  be  people  of  nonvio- 
i  and  stand  against  the  war  in  Iraq.  The  place  exploded, 
ird  of  the  students  stormed  out,  and  the  rest  began  chant- 
Bush,  Bush,  Bush!"  The  faculty  rushed  me  off  the  stage, 
very  next  day,  I  flew  to  Idaho  to  give  a  retreat  on  nonvi- 
ze  that  even  the  local  bishop  joined.  It  was  a  very  peace- 
nd  prayerful  gathering.  I  never  know  what  to  expect. 

1  do  you  connect  abortion,  war  and  the  death  penalty? 
pport  Cardinal  Bernardin's  "consistent  ethic  of  life," 
h  says  that  all  life  is  sacred,  that  all  types  of  violence  are 
lg — including  abortion,  racism,  the  deadi  penalty,  envi- 
lental  destruction  and  nuclear  weapons.  Once  during  a 
:end  retreat  in  Rochester,  between  talks  and  prayers,  our 
group  sat  in  and  risked  arrest  at  an  abortion  clinic.  Then  the 
next  day  we  drove  to  the  local  military  base,  climbed  the  fence 
and  knelt  down  to  pray  for  disarmament.  We  were  arrested 
and  released  a  few  hours  later.  We  were  objecting  to  both 
forms  of  violence.  If  we're  going  to  be  truly  pro-life,  we  have 
to  be  against  the  Iraq  war,  the  continuing  executions  in  our 
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had  a  lot  to  do  with  why  I  joined  the 
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Land.  The  very  day  I  left,  Israel  invaded  Lebanon.  It  was 
shocking,  and  I  made  a  commitment  then  and  there  to 
spend  my  Jesuit  life  trying  to  live  according  to  the  Sermon 
on  the  Alount,  to  love  my  enemies  and  to  work  for  peace 
and  teach  nonviolence. 

What  are  your  main  activities  now? 

I  concentrate  primarily  on  speaking  trips  and  writing. 
Doubleday  has  published  my  latest  book,  The  Questions  of 
Jesus.  I  live  in  New  Mexico  in  an  adobe  house  on  top  of  a 
mesa  that  can  be  reached  only  by  vehicles  with  four-wheel 
drive.  The  house  looks  out  over  100  miles  of  desert,  and  I 
can  see  the  hills  where  the  Los  Alamos  Nuclear  Weapons 
Lab  is  located,  where  they  built  the  first  atom  bomb  and 
continue  to  build  nuclear  weapons.  I've  started  Pax  Christi 
groups  around  the  state,  and  we're  organizing  a  campaign  to 
close  down  the  laboratory.  We're  now  planning  our  third 
annual  vigil  there  to  coincide  with  the  60th  anniversary  of 
the  bombing  of  Hiroshima  on  August  6.  We're  planning  to 
go  to  Los  Alamos  with  sackcloth  and  ashes  to  repent  of  the 
sin  of  nuclear  weapons. 

What  is  it  like  to  live  in  the  desert? 

There's  nothing  romantic  about  living  in  the  desert.  You 
notice  your  inner  demons  surfacing,  so  the  solitude  can  be 
challenging.  The  desert  experiences  of  John  the  Baptist  and 
Jesus  and  those  of  the  desert  fathers  and  mothers  have 
become  more  real  to  me.  In  one  of  his  books,  Thomas 
Merton  says  that  they  withdrew  to  the  desert,  after  the 
church  accepted  the  concept  of  the  just  war  theory  and 
sided  with  the  empire,  so  that  they  could  keep  the  vision  of 
the  Gospel  alive. 

How  do  you  pray? 

Wthout  quality  time  in  private  prayer,  I'd  bum  out  and  give 
up.  So  I  try  to  spend  30  to  40  minutes  daily  simply  sitting 
with  Jesus,  telling  him  my  concerns  and  then  trying  to  be 
open  to  what  he  is  saying.  This  has  helped  me  grow  in  peace, 
hope  and  love.  I  find  Jesus  is  always  encouraging  me  and 
sending  me  out  to  do  the  works  of  peace  and  justice.  I've 
always  tried  to  have  a  spiritual  director  also,  who  can  act  as 
an  unbiased  referee  between  God  and  me.  He  helps  me  see 
where  God  is  in  my  life  and  work.  I  also  try  to  make  an  annu- 
al retreat. 

Has  your  Jesuit  training  helped  you  combine  solitude  with 
travel  and  public  speaking? 

Yes,  the  Spiritual  Exercises  of  St.  Ignatius  are  a  great  way  to 
prepare  for  public  work  for  justice  and  peace.  Jesuit  spiritu- 
ality tries  to  combine  both  the  active  and  the  contemplative 
life.  It  keeps  me  focused  on  being  a  companion  of  Jesus,  to 
do  what  he  does,  to  talk  about  the  things  he  talks  about. 


When  I  first  met  Daniel  Berrigan,  he  said,  "The  point  of 
this  life  is  to  make  our  story  fit  into  the  story  of  Jesus." 
That's  what  I'm  trying  to  do,  to  take  seriously  what  Jesus 
says  about  loving  our  enemies,  making  peace  and  seeking 
justice,  to  follow  his  story  and  live  it  out  today  in  these  times 
of  war  and  injustice. 

Have  you  felt  supported  in  your  work? 
I  have  received  hate  mail  and  even  death  threats  because  of 
my  stand  on  nonviolence  and  our  campaign  against  Los 
Alamos.  The  local  National  Guard  unit  demonstrated  in 
front  of  my  former  rectory  in  the  small  town  of  Springer 
before  they  left  for  Iraq,  to  criticize  my  peace  stand.  And 
many  Jesuits  dislike  what  I  do.  But  some  have  supported 
me — including  Father  Peter-Hans  Kolvenbach,  the  Jesuit 
superior  general,  who  wrote  me  an  encouraging  letter  when 
I  was  in  jail  in  North  Carolina  for  a  Plowshares  disarmament 
action  in  1993.  At  that  time,  with  Phil  Berrigan  and  two  other 
friends,  I  entered  the  Seymour  Johnson  Air  Force  Base  and 
hammered  on  an  F- 1 5  fighter  bomber  in  a  symbolic  acting 
out  of  the  Isaian  image  of  beating  swords  into  plowshares.  My 
provincial  gave  me  permission  to  do  that  action.  These  days, 
I  have  some  good  friends  who  support  my  work. 

In  your  talks  on  peace  to  church  and  university  groups,  do 
you  encounter  opposition? 

In  every  group  there  are  people  who  do  not  agree  with  me. 
Before  the  November  elections,  I  spoke  at  a  small  Baptist  col- 
lege in  Pennsylvania.  I  had  been  asked  to  speak  on  a  passage 
from  Scripture,  and  so  I  chose  the  Beatitudes.  All  2,000  stu- 
dents were  required  to  attend.  I  told  them  that  when  Jesus 
says,  "Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,"  that  means  that  war- 
makers  are  not  blessed,  so  we  have  to  be  people  of  nonvio- 
lence and  stand  against  the  war  in  Iraq.  The  place  exploded. 
A  third  of  the  students  stormed  out,  and  the  rest  began  chant- 
ing "Bush,  Bush,  Bush!"  The  faculty  rushed  me  off  the  stage. 
The  very  next  day,  I  flew  to  Idaho  to  give  a  retreat  on  nonvi- 
olence that  even  the  local  bishop  joined.  It  was  a  very  peace- 
ful and  prayerful  gathering.  I  never  know  what  to  expect. 

How  do  you  connect  abortion,  war  and  the  death  penalty? 
I  support  Cardinal  Bemardin's  "consistent  ethic  of  life," 
which  says  that  all  life  is  sacred,  that  all  types  of  violence  are 
wrong — including  abortion,  racism,  the  death  penalty,  envi- 
ronmental destruction  and  nuclear  weapons.  Once  during  a 
weekend  retreat  in  Rochester,  between  talks  and  prayers,  our 
group  sat  in  and  risked  arrest  at  an  abortion  clinic.  Then  the 
next  day  we  drove  to  the  local  military  base,  climbed  the  fence 
and  knelt  down  to  pray  for  disarmament.  We  were  arrested 
and  released  a  few  hours  later.  We  were  objecting  to  both 
forms  of  violence.  If  we're  going  to  be  truly  pro-life,  we  have 
to  be  against  the  Iraq  war,  the  continuing  executions  in  our 
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country  and  our  ongoing  development  of  weapons  of  mass 
destruction.  Otherwise,  we  still  support  the  forces  of  death. 


nonviolence,  as  Gandhi  had  done.  We  wanted  to  commit 
ourselves  to  the  work  of  peace  and  justice. 


When  did  you  first  begin  thinking  about  issues  of peace  and 
nonviolence? 

I  grew  up  in  a  small  town  in  North  Carolina  during  the  civil 
rights  movement,  which  my  parents  supported.  They  also 
taught  me  how  wrong  the  Vietnam  War  was.  We  moved  to 

Wth  the  God  of  peace, 

even  the  impossible  is  possible. 


W  ashington  in  1967,  and  after  Dr.  King  was  killed,  my 
father  took  me  to  see  the  riots  and  later  Resurrection 
City,  the  tent  city  near  the  Lincoln  Memorial  that  was 
part  of  Dr.  King's  Poor  People's  Campaign.  My  father 
said,  "I  want  you  to  remember  these  sights."  He  had  no 
idea  how  seriously  I  took  his  words.  Then  in  college  in 
the  1970's,  I  studied  African  American  history  and  the 
civil  rights  movement.  When  I  entered  the  Jesuit  novi- 
tiate, a  group  of  us  spent  long  hours  studying  and  dis- 
cussing peace  and  nonviolence.  Four  of  us  took  a  vow  of 
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Are  you  hopefid  about  what  the  peace  movement  can 
accomplish? 

I  am  hopeful  about  what  the  God  of  peace  can  accomplish. 
The  peace  movement  is  just  beginning,  and  we  all  have  to 
be  part  of  it.  I'm  hopeful  we  can  create  a  world  without  war 
and  nuclear  weapons.  I  was  in  India  for  several  weeks 
right  after  the  tsunami  with  Aran  Gandhi,  Gandhi's 
grandson,  studying  and  learning  more  about  nonvio- 
lence and  how  powerful  it  can  be  when  we  organize  it. 

The  19th-century  abolitionists,  like  William  Lloyd 
Garrison,  were  ridiculed  because  they  wanted  to  abolish 
slavery.  And  the  suffragettes  were  harassed  when  they 
demonstrated  for  the  right  to  vote.  Pete  Seeger  noted  that 
not  too  long  ago,  we  couldn't  even  imagine  that  Nelson 
Mandela  would  be  freed  from  prison  and  become  president 
of  South  Africa,  or  that  the  Berlin  wall  would  fall,  or  that 
Communism  would  end. 

As  people  of  faith,  we  know  that  with  the  God  of  peace 
even  the  impossible  is  possible — that  a  world  without  war, 
injustice  and  nuclear  weapons  is  coining.  The  challenge  is 
to  be  on  the  side  of  hope,  to  spend  our  lives  doing  our  part 
to  welcome  the  new  world  of  peace  and  justice.  E! 
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The  Tomb  of  Christ 


BY  JERRY  RYAN 


THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  HOLY  SEPULCHER  is  brown. 
Outside  and  inside  the  bricks  are  varying  shades 
of  brown,  the  color  of  impurity  and  ruin.  The 
whole  atmosphere  is  messy,  anarchic  brown.  The 
church  reeks  of  decay  and  neglect.  The  walls  have  been 
blackened  by  centuries  of  candles,  the  floor  stones  are 
uneven,  the  railings  are  shaky.  The  bell  tower  has  been 
encased  in  scaffolding  for  a  long,  long  time.  Inside  unused 
ladders  lean  against  the  walls. 

The  Holy  Sepulcher  exposes  the  miseries  of  Christians, 
their  petty  hatreds  and  jealousies.  A  month  before  I  arrived 
in  Jerusalem  on  a  visit,  the  Greeks  and  Franciscans  got  into 
a  brawl  during  a  procession  on  the  feast  of  the  Exaltation  of 
the  Cross  over  whether  a  certain  door  should  be  open  or 
shut.  The  Israeli  police  had  to  intervene.  The  rivalries 
among  the  different  Christian  groups  who  share  the  church 
have  been  so  intense  that  the  keys  to  the  basilica  are  in  the 
custody  of  a  Muslim  family. 

One  arrives  at  the  church  through  a  maze  of  alleys  and 
shops.  What  remains  is  only  a  part  of  what  once  was. 
Originally  the  church  was  a  cruciform  basilica  with  a  court- 
yard and  a  long  nave 
leading  to  Calvary  and 
the  Holy  Sepulcher. 
The  courtyard  and  the 
nave  were  demolished 
by  the  Turks.  What 
remains  is  the  "head 
piece."  Now  the  only 
entrance  is  a  side  door 
that  leads  almost 
immediately  to  the 
sepulcher  itself. 

The  Tomb  of 
Christ  is  enclosed  in  a 
small,  marble-covered 
shrine  surmounted  by 
a  canopy.  This  struc- 
ture is  called  the 
edicule.  One  enters  the 


tomb  through  a  narrow  opening.  Four  people  at  a  time  can 
fit  inside.  A  Greek  Orthodox  priest  acts  as  the  traffic  cop. 
Facing  the  edicule — not  very  large  but  sited  on  prime  real 
estate — is  the  Greek  choir.  Added  on  to  the  back  of  the 
edicule  and  including  a  part  of  the  tomb  is  a  tiny  Coptic 
chapel  with  space  for  only  one  person.  According  to  the 
story  I  was  told,  this  chapel  was  erected  during  the  course 
of  one  night,  in  spite  of  an  injunction  forbidding  additional 
construction,  by  some  Ethiopians  who  had  hidden  in  the 
church.  By  Turkish  law,  any  structure  built  at  night  could 
not  be  demolished.  And  so  it  stands,  unwanted,  obtrusive,  a 
tenuous  Coptic  presence  and  a  powerful  witness  in  its  obsti- 
nate humility.  In  an  alcove  behind  the  edicule  are  the  black- 
ened remains  of  the  Syrian  chapel,  destroyed  by  fire  and 
never  restored,  its  charred  icons  still  affixed  to  the  walls.  Off 
to  one  side  is  the  Latin  chapel,  which  really  has  nothing 
very  special  about  it  at  all. 

The  site  of  Calvary  is  reached  by  a  flight  of  winding 
stairs.  Here  too  the  Greeks  have  custody  of  the  principal 
shrine.  Under  the  altar  a  portion  of  the  rock  of  Calvary  is 
exposed  for  the  veneration  of  the  faithful.  Off  to  the  right  is 
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the  Latin  chapel,  almost  an  annex.  The  Ethiopian  Copts 
live  on  the  roof  in  small,  one-room  dwellings  and  alongside 
a  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Helena.  Their  laundry  hangs  dry- 
ing in  front  of  their  cells. 

The  misery,  physical  and  moral,  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher 


cannot  negate  this  chaotic  unity. 

This  unity  is  most  tangible  among  the  pilgrims.  In  the 
Tomb  of  Christ  you  ask  not  whether  those  kneeling  beside 
you  are  Catholic,  Orthodox,  Eastern  Christian  or 
Protestant.  Here  we  are  all  united  in  a  common  faith  and  a 
common  love,  hoping  to  share  in  a  common 
resurrection,  when  Christ  will  be  all  in  all. 


tlere,  where  Christian  brokenness  Muslims  also  come  to  pra>> to  honor  *e 

1  ,       1  -  r  1  r      greatest    of    the    prophets    prior  to 

is  on  display,  the  profound  unity  or 
the  people  of  God  is  manifested  as ' 
nowhere  else. 


is  real  and  unhidden.  The  place  resembles  no  typical 
church — antiseptic,  neat  and  edifying.  The  Holy  Sepulcher 
reflects  our  misery  and  grandeur  in  all  their  coarseness. 

The  Copts,  the  Armenians,  the  Greeks  and  the  Latins 
win  i  live  together  and  fight  over  their  real  or  imagined  ter- 
ritorial and  ceremonial  rights  might  rub  one  another  the 
wrong  way.  Yet  they  also  proclaim  the  diversity  within  the 
one  body  of  Christ  and  the  richness  of  their  distinctive  tra- 
ditions. Their  essential  unity  might  not  be  manifest,  but  it 
is  there,  in  their  Eucharist,  whether  they  like  it  or  not,  for 
the  body  of  Christ  cannot  be  divided.  All  their  childishness 


greatest  ot  trie  prophets  prior  to 
Mohammed  and  his  mother,  Mary,  for 
whom  they  have  a  special  tenderness.  And 
there  are  the  "Jews  for  Jesus,"  more  numer- 
ous and  active  than  I  had  imagined,  who  rec- 
ognize the  son  of  Man7  as  the  promised 
Messiah  (however  ambiguous  such  a  recog- 
nition might  be).  It  is  one  of  the  paradoxes  of  the  Holy 
Sepulcher  that  where  Christian  brokenness  is  put  on  display 
for  all  to  see,  there  the  profound  unity  of  the  pious  people 
of  God  is  also  manifested  as  nowhere  else. 

This  place  is  like  no  other — because  of  what  took  place 
under  Pontius  Pilate  and  by  reason  of  the  tears  and  prayers 
of  generations  of  pilgrims  who  spent  years  and  endured 
horrors  to  be  able  to  kiss  the  material  spectators  of  their  sal- 
vation, the  rock  of  the  cross  and  the  rock  of  the  tomb.  What 
they  have  brought  in  faith,  hope  and  love  lingers  on  and 
sanctifies  the  surroundings. 
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I  prayed  with  the  pilgrims  who  approached  the  rock  of 
Calvary,  who  crawled  under  the  altar  to  touch  with  their  lips 
and  hands  the  stony  witness  or  their  redemption.  Some 
made  elaborate  prostrations;  others  approached  awkwardly, 
as  did  I — wondering  whether,  with  my  bum  knee,  I  would 
be  able  to  get  up  afterward.  A  group  of  young  women  in 
front  of  me  softly  sang  a  Paschal  hymn  as  they  waited  their 
turn. 

It  is,  however,  before  the  empty  tomb  that  I  preferred  to 
linger.  As  I  knelt  in  the  Tomb  of  Christ,  prayer  came  spon- 
taneously. I  left  everything  there:  all  those  whom  I  know, 
have  known  and  will  know,  asking  mercy  for  us  all,  giving 
thanks  for  all  we  have  received  and  entrusting  all  to  the 
power  of  the  Resurrection. 

I  returned  several  times.  On  benches  facing  the  Tomb  of 
Christ,  I  spent  many  hours  in  silence,  in  the  shadows.  The 
recollection  and  intense  emotion  of  the  pilgrims  was  palpa- 
ble and  penetrating;  it  embraced  me.  A  group  of  Orthodox 
pilgrims  gathered  around  in  front  of  me  and  began  to  sing 
quietly,  in  English,  what  I  think  were  the  antiphons  from 
Holy  Saturday,  a  peaceful  and  powerful  chant.  They  sang  of 
the  myrrh-bearing  women  hastening  to  the  tomb,  the 
angels  amazed  at  the  burial  of  their  Creator,  the  Virgin 
lamenting  her  only-begotten,  as  though  these  mysteries 
were  frozen  in  time. 

At  one  point  the  silence  was  shattered  by  the  blast  of  an 
organ,  which  quickly  turned  into  martial  music.  A 
Franciscan  monk,  greatdy  agitated,  ordered  us  to  evacuate 
the  area,  and  a  procession  entered:  noblemen  and  noble- 
women, surrounded  by  Franciscans  and  dressed  in  appro- 
priately aristocratic  garb.  They  lined  up  in  two  rows  facing 
one  another  just  in  front  of  the  edicule  and  began  their 
devotions. 

In  contrast,  the  poor  relatives,  the  Ethiopian  Copts, 
occupy  their  space  on  the  roof  and  hang  on  to  their  little 
chapel  adjoining  the  edicule  and  their  tiny  "basilica"  of  St. 
Helena,  a  testimony  of  poverty  and  quiet  humility.  In  more 
ways  than  one,  they  seem  to  be  "above"  much  of  the  non- 
sense going  on  below,  and  they  appear  happier  than  their 
more  well-heeled  and  prestigious  neighbors.  With  a  certain 
twinkle  in  their  eyes,  they  beg  unabashedly,  joyfully,  matter- 
of-factly. 

The  morning  after  my  first  visit  to  the  Holy  Sepulcher, 
I  assisted  at  a  Mass  in  the  Chaldean  patriarchate.  It  struck 
me  that  he  whose  empty  tomb  I  had  venerated  the  previous 
day  at  sunset  was  here  present  at  sunrise  in  the  Eucharist, 
the  sign  of  his  resurrected  body.  Yet  it  is  precisely  because 
the  tomb  was  empty  that  Jesus  is  here.  The  empty  tomb  is 
itself  a  sign  of  the  eucharistic  presence — even  its  source. 
Somehow,  out  of  the  obscurity  and  disarray  of  the  Holy 
Sepulcher  there  shines  forth  the  feeble,  fragile  light  that 
illuminates  the  ages.  gj 
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Meeting  Jesus  Again 

Reading  an  entire  Gospel  at  one  sitting  was  quite  a  different  thing  from 
hearing  it  in  small  pieces  at  Sunday  Mass. 


BY  ANN  NAFFZIGER 


T 


must  have  heard  my  grand- 
mother tell  my  grandfather  a 
thousand  times,  'Get  behind  me, 
Satan,'  but  I  thought  she  made 
up  diat  phrase.  I  didn't  know  it  was  in 
the  Bible!" 

"I  thought  it  said  somewhere  that 
Jesus  died  when  he  was  33  years  old. 
\\ Tiere  is  that?" 

"Where's  the  part  where  it  says 
that  Veronica  wiped  the  face  of 
Jesus?" 

"We  should  write  to  our  bishop 
and  ask  for  a  new  Lectionary!" 

Such  were  some  of  the  questions 
and  comments  I  heard  when  recently 
teaching  a  class  at  my  parish.  The 
course  was  called  Introduction  to  the 
Gospels,  and  the  students  were 
required  to  read  all  four  Gospels  in 
their  entirety  during  our  eight  weeks 
together.  They  were  sometimes 
astounded  to  discover  how  much  is 
included  in  the  four  Gospels — and 
what  is  not.  My  favorite  comment  was 
the  last,  which  several  students  made 
their  rallying  cry  by  the  end  of  our 
time  together.  The  student  who  orig- 
inally suggested  that  the  Catholic 
Church  might  benefit  from  a  new 
Lectionary  was  the  same  woman  who 
had  earlier  called  for  a  third  Vatican 
Council,  as  she  began  to  discover 
some  of  what  she  had  been  missing  by 
hearing  only  the  Gospel  excerpts  read 
during  Sunday  Mass. 
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Many  of  the  students  in  the  class  were  at  various  times 
pleasantly  surprised,  heartened,  puzzled  or  angered  by  what 
they  encountered  in  reading  all  four  Gospels,  and  at  seeing 
such  different  faces  of  Jesus  in  different  parts  of  the  New 
Testament.  For  some  of  diem,  like  the  man  who  did  not 
know  the  origin  of  his  grandmother's  terse  order  to  his 
grandfather,  it  was  the  first  time  in  their  lives  they  had  read 
the  complete  text  of  our  canonical  Gospels.  For  most  of 
them — almost  all  of  whom  happened  to  be  adult  converts  to 
Catholicism — it  was  also  their  first  time  studying  Scripture 
from  a  Catholic  perspective.  Several  of  those  converts  were 
already  quite  well  versed  in  Scripture,  but  they  found  much 
to  chew  on  as  they  read  it  from  this  new  angle.  Some  of  the 
Catholic  theology  they  were  able  to  affirm;  some  they  were 
not.  "Explain  to  us  again  why  Catholics  say  Mary  was  'ever- 
virgin'  when  it's  not  in  here  anywhere,"  one  student  said, 
knowingly  flipping  through  the  infancy  narratives  of 
Matthew  and  Luke. 

The  converts  were  genuinely  baffled  by  Catholic  tradi- 
tions that  are  not  well  founded  in  Scripture,  because  the 
churches  of  their  childhoods  (mostly  Baptist  and  non- 
denominational)  stressed  Martin  Luther's  norm,  sola  scrip- 
turn — "Scripture  alone."  The  papacy?  Clerical  celibacy? 
Where  is  there  biblical  warrant  for  that?  Indeed,  as  they 
were  able  to  point  out,  some  Scripture  passages  even  con- 
tradict such  notions.  In  such  instances,  my  job  was  to  con- 
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firm  that  yes,  Catholics  are  reading  the  same  Gospels  as 
Protestants,  but  besides  looking  only  to  Scripture  to  under- 
stand God's  revelation,  we  take  into  account  the  Catholic 
Church's  Tradition,  with  a  capital  T.  My  delight  came,  then, 
not  in  trying  to  convince  them  what  they  should  or  should 
not  believe,  but  in  teaching  diem  the  genesis  of  the  Catholic 
Church's  teachings,  encouraging  them  to  evaluate  Scripture 
in  light  of  that  and  urging  them  to  respond  to  Jesus  accord- 
ingly. 

Some  students  expressed  a  newfound  sense  of  freedom 
and  responsibility  simply  by  discovering  the  authority  that 
Jesus  commended  to  his  followers.  After  a  particularly 
inspiring  discussion  one  evening  about  how  the  Jesus  of 
Matthew's  Gospel  vested  his  followers  with  immense 
responsibility  as  the  "light  of  the  world"  and  the  "salt  of  the 
earth,"  one  student,  a  cradle  Catholic  born  before  Vatican 
II,  exclaimed,  "No  wonder  Catholics  weren't  supposed  to 
read  the  Bible  when  I  was  growing  up!"  If  knowledge  is 
power,  then  the  converts  in  the  class  were  completely  miffed 
by  the  fact  that  lay  Catholics  did  not  know  what  power  Jesus 
has  given  to  us — all  of  us,  not  just  to  Peter  and  his  succes- 
sors. That,  it  seemed,  was  the  crux  of  the  converts'  appeal  to 
the  cradle  Catholics  in  the  class — take  responsibility  for 
reading  the  Bible  yourselves!  Don't  wait  for  others  to  do  it 
for  you! 

The  only  homework  I  required  was  that  the  students 
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read  each  Gospel  in  its  entirety  in  one  sitting  on  consecu- 
tive weeks.  I  knew  from  my  own  experience  doing  this  in 
graduate  school  that  they  would  be  intrigued  by  what  they 
discovered  in  reading  the  Gospels  as  literary  and  theologi- 
cal wholes.  As  they  reported,  it  was  a  very  different  experi- 
ence from  hearing  only  small  sections  parsed  out  at  the  pul- 
pit each  Sunday. 

We  read  first  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  "the  Gospel  with  no 
Christmas  and  a  shaky  Easter."  Immediately  they  wondered 
why  Mark  did  not  include  any  stories  of  Jesus  as  a  baby,  and 
they  noticed  that  there  is  not  one,  not  two,  but  three  differ- 
ent endings.  Next  came  Matthew.  Although  the  students 
mostly  appreciated  the  additions  Matthew  made  to  Mark's 
Gospel,  one  woman  admitted  she  struggled  not  to  fall 
asleep  while  reading  Jesus'  long  teaching  discourses,  which 
go  on  for  pages  at  a  time. 

By  the  time  we  got  to  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  the  students 
(almost  all  women)  were  coming  to  class  full  of  enthusiasm 
about  that  Evangelist's  attentiveness  to  women  as  disciples. 
"I'm  so  glad  to  finally  read  about  some  women  disciples!" 
one  of  them  exclaimed.  "At  least  someone  recognized  that 
there  were  more  than  just  men  in  the  world  in  Jesus'  time," 
another  said.  "How  come  we  never  get  to  hear  about  the 
women  at  Mass?"  a  third  asked.  Although  they  recalled  that 
Mark  and  Matthew  had  both  mentioned  several  women, 
most  of  whom  had  responded  favorably  to  Jesus,  the  stu- 
dents were  struck  by  Luke's  inclusion  and  positive  portray- 
al of  so  many  more.  They  noticed  his  careful  attentiveness 
to  balancing  stories  and  parables  about  men  and  about 
women,  and  the  cumulative  effect  on  them  as  readers  was 
significant. 

It  was  Luke's  work  that  stirred  up  their  indignation 
about  the  shortcomings  and  omissions  of  the  Sunday 
Lectionary  cycle.  From  that  class  period  onward,  my  stu- 
dents began  clamoring  for  a  revision  of  the  Lectionary. 
They  realized  that  if  we  read  only  the  Lectionary  readings, 
we  would  never  hear  about  such  women  disciples  as  Joanna 
and  Susanna  and  the  others  mentioned  in  Luke  8.  I'm  afraid 
I  gave  them  more  fuel  for  their  fire  by  letting  them  in  on  the 
little  known  secret  that  in  Paul's  letters,  he  commended 
women  co-workers,  missionaries,  leaders  of  house  church- 
es, "deaconesses"  and  "apostles"  with  whom  he  had  worked. 
The  students  were  upset  to  find  out  that  most  of  these 
women  too  are  omitted  from  our  Lectionary  texts. 

When  we  came  to  the  Gospel  of  John,  I  was  especially 
curious  to  hear  the  students'  reactions  to  this  literary  and 
spiritual  masterpiece.  One  woman  declared,  "This  is  the 
Gospel  of  LOVE."  We  chuckled  at  how  another  student 
referred  to  Nicodemus's  encounter  with  Jesus  as  the  "Nic  at 
Night"  meeting.  I  taught  them  an  interpretation  of  the 
story  of  the  woman  at  the  well,  which,  with  the  exception  of 
one  protest,  they  appreciated.  I  pointed  out  that  in  line  with 
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the  prophetic  tradition  (go  read 
Hosea — it's  in  there,  I  suggested  to 
them),  the  woman's  five  husbands 
could  be  symbolic  of  the  five  kingdoms 
that  ruled  over  Samaria  with  their  for- 
eign gods.  The  woman  engaged  in  an 
intellectually  savvy  debate  of  Jewish 
and  Samaritan  theology  in  the  broad 
light  of  day — as  opposed  to  "Nic  at 
Nights"  furtive  meeting.  (Yes,  that 
sawiness  is  in  the  Gospel.)  The  woman 
was  the  recipient  of  Jesus'  first  great  "I 
am"  declaration.  Finally,  as  a  mark  of 
apostleship  reminiscent  of  the  fisher- 
men who  abandoned  their  nets  to  fol- 
low Jesus,  the  woman  left  her  water  jug 
behind  in  order  to  bring  others  to 
Jesus.  When  I  finished  this  presenta- 
tion, one  woman  wailed,  "Then  how 
come  all  we  ever  hear  priests  talk  about 
is  that  she's  an  adulteress?"  I  charged 
them  with  going  out  to  share  the  good 
news  with  any  priest  they  meet  (and  to 
give  them  a  copy  of  Sandra  Schneiders' 
book  Written  That  You  May  Believe),  for 
it  seems  that  even  when  some  passages 
are  included  in  the  Lectionary,  the 
preached  interpretation  overlooks 
some  of  the  facts. 

In  the  end,  I  think  that  reading  the 
Gospels  in  their  entirety  raised  more 
questions,  ruffled  more  feathers  and 
soothed  more  souls  than  the  students 
had  expected  it  would.  I  knew  I  could 
never  address  every  question  or  every 
reaction  they  had  to  their  assignments, 
yet  I  was  thrilled  to  pique  their  curios- 
ity about  the  written  memories  of  Jesus 
that  have  been  handed  down  to  us. 

If  reading  these  Scriptures  did 
nothing  else,  I  pray  it  sparked  some- 
thing new  in  their  relationships  with 
the  Christ  who  once  walked  this 
earth.  The  students  have  the  rest  of 
their  lives  to  puzzle  over  the  texts,  ask 
questions  about  the  church's  tradition 
and  pray  for  what  it  is  that  God  want- 
ed to  say  "through  human  beings  in 
human  fashion"  ("Dogmatic  Con- 
stitution on  Divine  Revelation,"  No. 
12).  I  trust  Jesus  to  get  his  message 
across. 
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Faith  in  Focus 


The  Father  of  Mercies 


A  Lenten  reflection 
on  forgiveness 


BY  MATT  MALONE 

THE  FIRE  RADIO  WOKE  my 
father  from  a  well-deserved 
sleep  and  notified  him  of  a  car 
accident  that  had  just  occurred 
a  quarter-mile  from  our  home  on  Cape 
Cod.  He  was  accustomed  to  being  awak- 
ened by  emergencies.  This  sort  of  night 
was  familiar  to  him  as  a  veteran  firefight- 
er: the  adrenaline  kick-start,  the  frantic 
search  for  his  shoes,  the  flight  to  the 
scene.  Dad  was  the  first  to  arrive,  several 
minutes  before  the  ambulance.  He  found 
an  overturned  car  and  a  driver  who  was 
confused  but  conscious.  Quickly  moving 
to  the  passenger's  side  of  the  vehicle,  he 
assessed  the  condition  of  the  unconscious 
victim  still  trapped  inside.  From  his  years 
of  experience  he  knew  immediately  that 
the  injuries  would  be  fatal.  There  was 
nothing  in  his  experience,  however,  that 
prepared  him  for  a  more  horrifying  dis- 
covery: the  victim  was  his  son. 

After  what  seemed  like  a  lifetime  for 
my  father,  the  ambulance  crew  arrived, 
freed  my  brother  from  the  car  and  trans- 
ported him  to  the  nearby  hospital.  A 
death  watch  followed.  When  it  was  clear 
that  Joe  was  brain  dead,  my  father 
ordered  the  removal  of  advanced  life  sup- 
port and  Joe  died  a  few  hours  later,  on 
July  31,  1984,  the  feast  of  St.  Ignatius 
Loyola.  He  was  16  years  old.  The  driver 
of  the  vehicle,  my  brother's  17-year-old 
friend  Kenny,  was  treated  for  minor 
injuries  and  released.  Soon  afterward,  he 
was  cited  for  six  criminal  infractions  in 
connection  with  the  accident,  including 
vehicular  homicide  because  he  was  driv- 
ing under  the  influence  of  alcohol. 

The  following  November,  Kenny 
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it  America,  is  a  Jesuit  scholastic  studying 

philosophy  at  Fordham  University. 


pleaded  guilty  to  the  charges  and  was 
awaiting  sentencing.  Under  the 
Victim/Witness  Act  that  had  just  been 
passed  in  Massachusetts,  my  father  was 
invited  to  submit  a  statement  about  the 
impact  of  the  event  on  him  and  his  family 
that  could  be  taken  into  consideration  by 
the  judge.  Dad  said  that  he  would  do  so 
and  asked  to  deliver  it  in  person. 

On  the  day  of  the  sentencing,  Dad 
rose  and  faced  the  judge  and  in  a  quaver- 
ing voice  told  the  court  that  the  days 


between  the  accident — a  scene  "perma- 
nently etched"  in  his  mind — and  Joe's 
inevitable  death  marked  "the  most  horri- 
ble week  of  my  life."  He  continued: 

My  son  Joseph  was  a  bright, 
good-natured  young  man  with 
enormous  potential.  The  emo- 
tional impact  of  this  event  on  my 
family  has  been  devastating. 
Today  the  driver  of  the  vehicle 
stands  before  you  awaiting  sen- 
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fencing.  He  has  admitted  to  his 
guilt.  He  was  Joseph's  friend  and 
co-worker;  yet  through  the 
thoughtlessness  of  his  actions, 
Joseph  is  dead.  Kenny  didn't 
approach  that  terrible  night  with 
the  thought  of  harming  anyone, 
least  of  all  his  friend,  but  the 
result  is  that  one  young  man  is 
dead,  our  family  has  suffered,  his 
family  has  suffered,  and,  not  least 
of  all,  he  himself  has  suffered. 
Kenny  has  to  bear  the  knowledge 
of  what  he  did  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  That  burden  is  far  greater 
than  any  punishment  this  court 
could  dispense.  For  this  reason,  I 
respectfully  request  that  this  court 
hear  the  appeal  of  the  victim's 
parent  and  family  and  impose  the 
minimum  possible  sentence. 

The  judge  granted  my  father's  request. 
Kenny  received  a  six-month  suspended  jail 
sentence  and  two  years  of  probation  and 
was  ordered  to  perform  1,000  hours  of 
community  service. 

IN  THE  20  YEARS  SINCE  JOE  S  DEATH,  especially 

in  these  years  of  preparation  for  priestly 
ordination,  I  have  often  reflected  on  my 
father's  extraordinary  action.  It  seems  all 
the  more  extraordinary,  because  my  dad  is 
what  most  people  would  call  an  ordinary 
man.  "I  just  did  what  I  thought  was  right," 
was  how  he  recendy  spoke  of  it.  But  in 
doing  what  he  "thought  was  right,"  my 
father  performed  the  most  powerful  act  of 
Christian  charity  I  have  ever  personally  wit- 
nessed. Of  course  he  would  never  describe 
it  that  way,  but  I  do,  because  I  see  in  it 
much  of  what  Jesus  meant  when  he  spoke 
of  forgiveness. 

How  was  Dad  able  to  forgive  Kenny? 
How  was  Jesus  able  to  forgive  the  woman 
at  the  well  or  the  woman  caught  in  adul- 
tery? I  suspect  that  my  father  saw  in  Kenny 
what  Jesus  saw  in  the  women:  their  human- 
ity. Kenny  was  fully  human  in  my  father's 
eyes.  When  Dad  looked  at  Kenny,  he  of 
course  saw  the  man  who  had  killed  his  son, 
but  he  saw  much  more  than  diat.  He  saw  a 
kid  who  had  killed  his  friend,  a  good  kid 
who  had  made  a  tragic  mistake.  If  all  that 
Kenny  was  to  my  Dad  was  Joe's  killer,  there 
would  have  been  no  hope.  But  my  father 
was  somehow  able  to  see  a  hope-filled 
future,  Kenny's  future,  somewhere  beyond 


the  painful  present.  Kenny's  mistake  was 
not  all  that  he  was  or  could  become.  In  my 
father's  eyes,  Joe's  death  was  Kenny's 
doing,  but  it  was  not  his  being. 

I  suspect  that  the  forgiveness  Jesus 
asks  of  us  begins  with  our  seeing  the  ones 
who  have  harmed  us  in  this  same  way,  as 
fully  human.  Rabbi  Harold  Kushner  has 
written  that  faith  gives  us  "eyes  with 
which  to  see  the  world."  Our  Christian 
vocation  is  to  see  the  world  in  exactly  that 
way.  Through  the  eyes  of  faith,  we  can 
faintly  see  our  fellow  human  beings,  even 
and  especially  those  who  have  sinned 
against  us,  as  God  sees  them.  We  can 
begin  to  understand  that  the  totality  of 
someone's  doings,  however  ferocious 
they  may  be,  is  never  the  total  of  some- 
one's being.  We  may  still  be  hurt,  afraid 
and  angry.  The  feelings  may  linger  for  a 
lifetime.  No  matter  how  hurt,  afraid  or 
angry  we  are,  no  human  being  is  ever  a 
monster.  We  may  find  it  difficult  to  love, 
but  through  the  eyes  of  faith  we  can  begin 
to  see  that  every  man  and  woman  is 
always  and  everywhere  loved  as  much  by 
God  as  are  our  greatest  saints.  That  love 
alone  is  worthy  of  our  greatest  efforts  to 
understand  and  to  forgive. 

The  world  is  desperate  for  the  radical 
forgiveness  of  which  Jesus  spoke  and  my 
father  offered  Kenny.  The  Catholic  the- 
ologian James  Alison  offers  a  helpful 
image  in  his  exegesis  of  the  biblical  story 
of  Jonah.  Sometimes,  he  says,  it  is  as  if  we 
are  on  a  ship  in  a  storm,  tossed  by  the 
tempest,  struggling  to  find  our  way.  The 
passengers  are  frightened;  some  think  the 
best  way  to  calm  the  storm  is  to  find 
someone  they  can  sacrifice  to  the  angry 
God.  How  many  times  do  we  hear  people 
blame  "them" — whoever  "they"  happen 
to  be.  We  scurry  about  the  deck,  looking 
for  an  "other,"  a  Jonah  we  can  toss  over- 
board. 

In  the  midst  of  his  storm,  my  father 
could  have  made  Kenny  his  Jonah,  his 
"other,"  but  he  didn't.  In  addition  to  sim- 
ply doing  what  he  "thought  was  right,"  I 
suspect  that  my  Dad  also  knew  that  toss- 
ing Kenny  overboard  would  not  calm  the 
storm  inside;  it  would  not  take  away  the 
memory  of  that  terrible  night.  My  father 
knew  that  somehow  his  own  healing  was 
to  be  found  in  his  act  of  forgiveness.  In  a 
way,  Kenny's  destiny  was  his  own:  "We, 
though  many,  are  one  body  in  Christ  and 
individually  one  of  another"  (Rom  12:5). 


IN  THE  YEARS  AFTER  THE  ACCIDENT,  Kenny 

struggled,  but  he  survived.  He  left  Cape 
Cod  and  now  lives  a  quiet  life  with  his  wife 
and  two  children  in  a  town  just  outside 
Boston.  He  has  written  to  my  father  faith- 
fully for  20  years.  xMy  father  does  not  share 
these  letters  with  us.  But  he  does  like  to 
make  a  point  now  and  then  of  telling  us 
that  Kenny  is  doing  O.K.  and  that  he  has 
made  something  of  his  life.  Perhaps 
there's  a  bit  of  pride  in  that,  but  I  doubt  it. 
More  likely  it  is  relief  that  some  life  has 
come  from  such  a  terrible  death. 

In  a  few  years,  I  hope  to  be  ordained 
a  priest.  As  a  priest,  I  will  be  privileged  to 
hear  the  struggles  of  ordinary  people 
during  the  sacrament  of  reconciliation.  I 
will  listen  attentively,  offer  some  words 
of  counsel  and  then  pronounce  the 
words,  "God,  the  Father  of  mercies, 
through  the  death  and  resurrection  of  his 
Son,  has  reconciled  the  world  to  himself 
and  sent  the  Holy  Spirit  among  us  for 
the  forgiveness  of  sins...."  In  that 
moment,  I  will  also  recall  another  father 
who,  through  the  death  of  his  son,  for- 
gave the  seemingly  unforgivable,  allow- 
ing a  shaft  of  light  to  pierce  the  darkness 
of  a  weary  world.  W 
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Introducing 

New  Beginnings 

A  New  Way  of  Living  as  a  Catholic 

Award  Winner!  First  Place  -  Pastoral  Ministry 

"creative,  loving  and  imaginative  project  that  just  makes  sense. 
We  can  see  this  program  delivering — turning  the  ordinary  into  the 
extraordinary." — Catholic  Press  Association  Book  A  wards 


New  Beginnings 

A  New  Way  of  Living  as  a  Catholic 
CURRICULUM  KIT 

Paul  Wilkes 

Neiv  Beginnings  is  an  extraordinary  three-hour  curriculum  that  takes  ordinary" 
Catholics  from  membership  to  disciplesliip. 

•  New  Beginnings  101:  My  Parish  introduc  es  participants  to  the  structures  and 
workings  of  the  Catholic  parish. 

•  New  Beginnings  201:  My  Spirituality  helps  participants  examine  their  personal 
spirituality. 

•  New  Beginnings  301:  My  Ministry  using  the  TAP  (Talent-Aptitude-Purpose) 
Inventory  helps  participants  identify  their  own  gifts  and  match  them  with  pos- 
sible ministry  opportunities. 

I  tee  New  Beginnings  to  introduce  Catholics  to  the  concept  of  discipleship;  to 
orient  new  parishioners  to  your  parish;  to  encourage  members  of  small  Christian 
communities;  for  Lenten  and  Advent  seasonal  renewal;  for  ministry  and  catechist 
training.  Any  time  you're  looking  to  encourage  parishioners  to  become  truly 
involved, New  Beginnings  can  help. 

Each  Curriculum  Kit  includes: 

•  a  copy  of  the  Leader's  and  Participant's  Guides 

•  a  Resources  CD,  (PowerPoint  presentation  and  related  printable  materials  for 
bulletin  announcements  and  more) 

•  a  Leader's  Instructional  DVD  and  VHS  (Paul  Wilkes  guides  leaders  thrpugh  the 

every  aspect  of  the  program) 
n  Islands  of  Hope  (DVD  and  VHS)  documentary  about  four  innovative 

parishes). 

luni  Kit  Order  #I210K  $149.95 
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OUT  OF  SOLITUDE 

Three  Meditations  on  the  Christian  Life 

Henri  J.M.  Nouwen,  Read  by  Paul  Smith 
Foreword  by  Thomas  Moore 

Three  beautifully  written,  Scripture-based  medi- 
tations ("Out  of  Solitude,"  "With  Care"  and  "In 
Expectation")  show  how  it  was  in  solitude  the 
Jesus  found  the  courage  to  follow  God's  will,  not 
his  own. 

I  cassette:  ISBN  0-86716-689-4  Order  #  A689-4  $16.95 
I  cd:  ISBN  0-867 1 6-690-8  Order  #  A690-8  $  1 6.95 

WITH  OPEN  HANDS 

Henri  J.M.  Nouwen,  Read  by  Paul  Smith 

With  gentle  simplicity  and  challenging  insight 
Henri  Nouwen  invites  us  to  embark  on  a  prayer- 
ful journey,  to  release  our  tightly  clenched  fists 
and  open  our  hands  to  God. "Prayer  is  a  way  of 
life  which  allows  you  to  find  a  stillness  in  the 
midst  of  the  world  where  you  open  your  hands 
to  God's  promises  and  find  hope  for  yourself, 
your  neighbor  and  your  world,"  says  Nouwen. 
I  cassette:  ISBN  0-867 1 6-69 1 -6  Order  #  A69 1 6  $  1 6.95 
I  cd:  ISBN  0-867 1 6-692-4  Order  #  A6924  $  1 6.95 
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i  CENTERING  PRAYER 

Renewing  an  Ancient  Christian  Prayer  Form 

M.  Basil  Pennington,  O.CS.Q, 
Read  by  David  L.  Abbott 

Pennington  shows  how  the  practice  of  meditation 
and  prayer  is  rooted  in  the  Eastern  traditions  of 
the  early  Church  and  the  wisdom  of  the  early 
Church  fathers.  In  Centering  Prayer  he  returns  to 
these  roots,  offering  contemporary  Christians  a 
new  approach  to  ancient  prayer  forms.  Eminently  practical,  Centering 
Prayer  will  help  readers  find  the  comfort  and  the  guidance  they  seek 
through  prayer. 

6  cassettes:  ISBN  0-86716-654-1  Order#A654l  $49.95 

7  cds:  ISBN  0-86716-653-3  Order  #A6533  $49.95 

BEGINNING  TO  PRAY 

Anthony  Bloom,  Read  by  Paul  Smith 

Drawing  from  real-life  analogies  and  applying 
them  to  biblical  stories,  the  author  emphasizes 
the  connection  between  the  language  of  prayer 
and  our  need  to  develop  a  personal  relationship 
with  the  living  Christ. This  classic  book  is  a  great 
place  to  start  if  you  are  looking  to  deepen  your 
prayer  life. 

2  cassettes:  ISBN  0-86716-634-7  Order  #:A6347  $19.95 
2  cds:  ISBN  0-86716-633-9  Order  #A6339  $19.95 


Visit  your  local  bookstore  or  order  direct.  See  the  back  page  of  this  insert  for  details. 
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THE  SAINT'S  GUIDE  TO  HAPPINESS 

Robert  Ellsberg,  Read  by  Paul  Smith 

This  book  offers  a  series  of  "lessons"  in  the  life  of 
the  spirit.  Our  guides  are  the  saints:  historical  figures 
like  Augustine  and  moderns  such  as  Dorothy  Day.  In 
the  course  of  the  book,  figures  familiar  from  stained- 
glass  windows  become  exemplars  not  just  of  holy 
piety  but  of  "life  in  abundance." 

"In  this  eloquent,  seamlessly  woven  and  delightfully 
readable  book,  Catholic  convert  Ellsberg,  editor-in-chief  of  Orbis  Books, 
makes  the  spiritual  struggles  and  triumphs  of  sanctified  men  and  women 
accessible  and  relevant  to  believers  who  grapple  with  the  tension 
between  the  desire  for  earthly  pleasure  and  the  call  to  leave  all  behind 
and  follow  Jesus  Christ." — Publishers  Weekly 
5  cassettes:  ISBN  0-86716-  647-9  Order  #A6479  $36.95 
5  CDs:  ISBN  0-867 1 6-648-7  Order  #  A6487  $34.95 
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THIS  BLESSED  MESS 

Finding  Hope  Amidst  Life's  Chaos 

Patricia  H.  Livingston, 
Read  by  the  Author 

We  all  know  the  experience  of  chaos  in  our  lives. 
Patricia  Livingston  shows  us  that  creation  happens 
through  this  chaos,  not  in  spite  of  it.  In  dozens  of 
stories  of  birth  and  death,  conflict  and  comfort,  anxi- 
ety and  peace,  she  shares  with  her  readers  a  lifetime 
of  taming  chaos.  In  the  process,  she  offers  hope  and  encouragement. 

3  cassettes:  ISBN  0-86716-642-8  Order  #A6428  $29.95 

4  cds:  ISBN  0-867 1 6-643-6  Order  #  A6436  $29.95 


■  .-c-hv..  .  04.u„„Erz  I  A  DARING  PROMISE 

Rrj^aiiVz  ^  Spirituality  of  Christian  Marriage 

■  CT)1  5 ,        Richard  R.  Gaillardetz, 
-pr  Read  by  the  Author 

Not  "just  another  book"  on  Christian  marriage! 
Timely  suggestions  for  how  a  Christian  couple  can 
strengthen  their  marriage. Topics  covered  include: 
Why  loving  your  spouse  should  be  seen  as  equiva- 
lent to  loving  the  Lord; Why  everyone  feels  at 
sometime  or  another  that  they've  married  the  wrong  person  (and  what 
to  do  about  it);  Why  sex  isn't  just  for  procreation  (it's  for  communion). 

"...one  of  the  best  books  on  Christian  marriage  I  have  ever  read.  It  is 
a  wonderful  synthesis  of  theological  understanding  and  practical  experi- 
ence— astute,  wise  and  easy  to  read." — Sidney  Callahan,  Ph.D.,  Commonweal 
5  cassettes:  ISBN  0-86716-628-2  Order  #A6282  $34.95 
5  cds:  ISBN  0-86716-630-4  Order  #A6304  $34.95 


THE  INTIMATE 
MERTON 

His  Life  from  His  Journals 

Thomas  Merton 
Edited  by  Patrick  Hart 
Read  by  Jonathan  Montaldo 

The  Intimate  Merton  lays  bare  the 
steep  ways  ofThomas  Merton's 
spiritual  path.  Culled  from  the  seven  volumes 
of  his  personal  journals,  this  29-year  chronicle 
captures  the  essence  of  what  makes  Thomas 
Merton's  life  journey  so  perennially  relevant. 
1 2  cassettes: 

ISBN  0-86716-582-0  Order  #A5820  $59.95 

12  cds: 

ISBN  0-86716-600-2  Order  #A6002  $59.95 
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CONSIDER  JESUS 

Waves  Of  Renewal  In 
Christology 

Elizabeth  Johnson,  C.S.J. ,  Ph.D., 
Read  by  the  Author 

This  is  a  classic  introduction  to 
Christology.  Johnson  clearly 
explains  the  Christological  definitions  at  the 
early  Church  councils.  She  discusses  the  history 
of  Christology;  the  humanity  of  Jesus;  Jesus' self- 
knowledge;  the  quest  for  the  historical  Jesus; 
Jesus  Christ  and  justice;  and  more. 
5  cassettes: 

ISBN  0-86716-568-5  Order  #A5685  $29.95 

5  cds: 

ISBN  0-86716-567-7  Order  #A5677  $29.95 

JOSEPH  CARDINAL 
BERNARDIN 

THE  JOURNEY  TO 
PEACE 

Reflections  of  Faith,  Embracing 
Suffering,  and  Finding  New  Life 

Joseph  Cardinal  Bernardm, 
Read  by  Msgr  Kenneth  Velo 

Using  the  Stations  of  the  Cross 
as  a  framework  The  Journey  to  Peace  helps  listeners 
understand  the  relevance  of  Jesus'  death  and 
resurrection  to  their  own  lives. 
2  cassettes: 

'-3671 6-489- i  Order#A489l  $14.95 
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THE  RESTLESS  HEART 

Finding  Our  Spiritual  Home  in 
Times  of  Loneliness 

Ronald  Rolheiser,  O.M.I., 
Read  by  Paul  Smith 

Rolheiser  identifies  different 
types  of  loneliness  and  discuss- 
es the  danger  and  opportunities  they  cepresent. 

4  cassettes: 

ISBN  0-86716-649-5  Order  #A6495  $34.95 

5  cds: 

ISBN  0-86716-650-9  Order  #A6509  $34.95 
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AGAINST  AN  INFINITE 
HORIZON 

The  Finger  of  God  in  Our 
Everyday  Lives 

Ronald  Rolheiser, 
Read  by  Bill  Loran 

Rolheiser  shares  a  vision  of  the 
timeless  in  the  everyday.  He  addresses  work, 
prayer,  relationships,  love,  sex,  hurt,  and  more. 
6  cassettes: 

ISBN  0-867 1 6-53  I  -6  Order  #  A53 1 6  $29.95 

6  cds: 

ISBN  0-86716-565-0  Order  #A5650  $39.95 

SHATTERED  LANTERN 

Rediscovering  a  Felt  Presence 
of  God 

Ronald  Rolheiser, 
Read  by  Bill  Loran 

Rolheiser's  goal  is  to  reawaken 
our  sense  of  God  all  around  us. 
He  offers  a  prescription  to  keep  our  lamps  lit 
and  spark  our  sense  of  wonder. 
6  cassettes: 

ISBN  0-86716-532-4  Order  #A5324  $29.95 

6  cds: 

ISBN  0-86716-564-2  Order  #A5642  $39.95 

THE  HOLY  LONGING 

The  Search  for  Christian 
Spirituality 

Ronald  Rolheiser 
Read  by  Bill  Loran 

Rolheiser  shows  how  spirituali- 
U  ty  impacts  every  aspect  of  life. 
6  cassettes: 

ISBN  0-86716-434-4  Order  #A4344  $29.95 

9  cds: 

ISBN  0-86716-566-9  Order  #A5669  $42.95 


THE  SEVEN  SECRETS 
OF  SUCCESSFUL 
CATHOLICS 

Paul  Wilkes,  Read  by  the  Author 

Successful  Catholics,  says  Wilkes: 
Stay  close  to  the  Eucharist,  are 
members  of  a  faith  community, 
rely  on  their  conscience  and  good  judgment — 
but  never  alone,  regularly  do  things  that  call 
them  out  of  themselves,  always  remember  that 
God  is  ultimately  merciful  and  forgiving,  recog- 
nize daily  opportunities  for  holiness  and  pray 
regularly. 
2  cassettes: 

ISBN  0-86716-408-5  Order  #A4085  $14.95 

JOYCE  RUPP 

THE  STAR  IN  MY 
HEART 

Experiencing  Sophia,  Inner 
Wisdom 

Joyce  Rupp, 
Read  by  Laura  Sullivan 

Rupp  presents  a  variety  of  pas- 
sages from  "Sophia"  (the  feminine  face  of  God 
honored  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures)  and  invites  us  to  become  sensitive 
to  her  truth,  whispering  in  our  hearts  and 
bringing  delight  into  our  lives.  Rupp  invites  us  to 
dip  into  Sophia's  quiet  guidance  and  come  away 
refreshed. 
2  cassettes: 

ISBN  0-86716-541-3  Order  #A54I3  $14.95 

2  cds: 

ISBN  0-86716-562-6  Order  #A5626  $19.95 

YOUR  SORROW  IS  MY 
SORROW 

Hope  and  Strength  in  Times  of 
Suffering 

Joyce  Rupp, 
*^  Read  by  Laura  Sullivan 

—  Rupp  relates  the  Seven  Sorrows 
of  Mary  to  our  own  sufferings,  and  opens  for 
us  a  vast  reservoir  of  courage,  strength  and 
wisdom.  "This  sweet  and  gentle  journey  into 
empathy  and  compassion  is  a  real  tonic  for  the 
soul... This  audiobook  is  a  little  gem." — Audiofile 
4  cassettes: 

ISBN  0-86716-528-6  Order  #A5286  $19.95 

4  cds: 

ISBN  0-86716-563-4  Order#A5634  $24.95 
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HENRI  j.M.NOUWEN 

ETERNAL  SEASONS 

A  Liturgical  Journey  with 
Henri  J.M.  Nouwen 

Edited  by  Michael  Ford, 
Read  by  Paul  Smith 

Gathers  selections  from  Henri 
Nouwen's  books  to  facilitate 
reflection  and  prayer  in  harmony  with  the  litur- 
gical year.  For  each  of  the  liturgical  seasons, 
Eternal  Seasons  features  a  thoughtful  introduc- 
tion, followed  by  a  generous  selection  of  brief, 
understandable  passages. These  selections 
enable  us  to  reflect  and  pray  with  the  liturgical 
year.  "Ford  is  adept  at  summing  up,  condensing, 
distilling  and  penetrating  to  the  essentials. . . . 
Fans  looking  for  inspirational  reading  need  look 
no  further." — Robert  Durback,  America 
4  cassettes: 

ISBN  0-86716-644-4  Order  #:A6444  $34.95 

4  cds: 

ISBN  0-86716-645-2  Order  #:A6452  $29.95 

BEYOND  THE  MIRROR 

Reflections  on  Death  and  Life 

Henri  J.M.  Nouwen, 
Read  by  Brian  Patrick 

Nouwen  ponders  an  accident 
that  brought  him  to  the  portal 
of  death  and  led  him  to  a  new 
experience  of  God.  "This  is  not 
a  book  of  easy  answers  as  to  why  accidents 
happen.  Instead,  Nouwen's  story  reveals  God  as 
one  who  will  use  these  interruptions  in  life  to 
show  us  that,  being  anchored  in  His  love,  we 
are  free  to  escape  the  compulsions  of  this 
world." — New  Oxford  Review 
2  cassettes: 

ISBN  0-86716-542-1  Order#A542l  $14.95 


Henri  J.M.  Nouwen 


IN  THE  NAME  OF  JESUS 

Reflections  on  Christian 
Leadership 

Henri  J.M.  Nouwen, 
Read  by  Murray  Bodo,  O.F.M. 

Nouwen  uses  insights  from  two 
Gospel  stories — Jesus'  tempta- 
tion in  the  desert  and  Peter's 
call  to  be  a  shepherd — to  teach  about  Christian 
leadership.  Nouwen  says  that  leadership  is 
about  emptying  ourselves,  taking  up  our  cross, 
and  sharing  that  journey  with  those  in  our  care. 
2  cassettes: 

ISBN  0-86716-544-8  Order  #A5448  $14.95 
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LIFE  OF  THE  BELOVED 

Spiritual  Living  in  a  Secular 
World 

Henri  J.  M.  Nouwen, 
Read  by  the  Author 

Nouwen  responds  to  a  friend's 
concern  to  live  a  spiritual  life 
in  the  midst  of  a  very  secular 
world.  Nouwen  speaks  clearly  and  convincingly 
to  all  who  search  for  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the 
world. 
2  cassettes: 

ISBN  0-86716-527-8  Order  #A5278  $14.95 

THE  RETURN  OF  THE 
PRODIGAL  SON 

A  Story  of  Homecoming 

Henri  J.  M.  Nouwen, 
Read  by  Murray  Bodo,  O.F.M. 

This  powerful  meditation  illu- 
minates the  Gospel  story  of 
The  Return  of  the  Prodigal  Son.  Nouwen  speaks 
to  all  who  have  known  loneliness,  dejection, 
jealousy  or  anger  and  invites  them  to  home- 
coming, affirmation  and  reconciliation. 
5  cassettes: 

ISBN  0-867 1 6-433-6  Order  #  A4336  $  1 9.95 

REACHING  OUT 

Three  Movements  of  the 
Spiritual  Life 

Henri  J.  M.  Nouwen, 
Read  by  Murray  Bodo,  O.F.M. 

With  clarity  and  deep  spiritual 
insight  this  classic  describes 
three  movements  in  our 
search  for  union  with  God. 
4  cassettes: 

ISBN  0-867 1 6-432-8  Order  #  A4328  $  1 9.95 

THE  INNER  VOICE  OF 
LOVE 

A  Journey  Through  Anguish  to 
Freedom 

Henri  J.  M.  Nouwen, 
Read  by  Murray  Bodo,  O.F.M. 

Written  during  a  period  when 
Nouwen's  self-esteem  evaporated  and  God 
seemed  entirely  unreal,  this  book  is  a  spiritual 
aid  for  all  men  and  women  who  have  to  live 
through  the  pain  of  broken  relationships  or  a 
dark  night  of  the  soul. 
2  cassettes: 

ISBN  0-86716-437-9  Order  #A4379  $14.95 


HERE  AND  NOW 

Living  in  the  Spirit 

Henri  j.  M.  Nouwen, 
Read  by  Murray  Bodo,  O.F.M. 

The  spiritual  life  is  not  a  life 
then  and  there,  but  a  life  here 
and  now.  It  is  a  life  in  which  the 
spirit  of  God  is  revealed  in  the  ordinary 
encounters  of  everyday.  "It  is  hard  to  live  in  the 
present. The  past  and  the  future  keep  harassing 
us,"  writes  Nouwen.  He  looks  with  a  smile  and 
a  tear  at  the  day-to-day  events  of  our  lives  and 
discovers  places  where  God  chooses  to  dwell 
and  call  us. 
2  cassettes: 

ISBN  0-867 1 6-435-2  Order  #  A4352  $  1 4.95 

OUR  GREATEST  GIFT 

A  Meditation  on  Dying  and 
Caring 

Henri  J.  M.  Nouwen, 
Read  by  Murray  Bodo,  O.F.M. 

Nouwen  takes  a  personal  look 
at  human  mortality  and  shares 
his  own  experiences  with  aging,  loss,  grief  and 
fear.  He  gently  and  eloquently  reveals  the  gifts 
the  living  and  dying  can  give  to  one  another  and 
challenges  us  to  accept  our  death  as  part  of  our 
spiritual  journey,  not  its  end.  Publishers  Weekly 
writes,  "...a  very  comforting  book.  Nouwen 
offers  us  here  a  gentle  book  on  coming  to 
terms  with  death." 
2  cassettes: 

ISBN  0-86716-436-0  Order  #A4360  $14.95 


THE  MYSTERY  OF 
FAITH 

An  Introduction  to 
Catholicism 

Father  Michael  Himes,  Read  by 
the  Author 

Father  Michael  Himes  offers  a 
collection  of  provocative  reflections  on  1 0 
major  Catholic  topics — Trinity,  Grace, 
Incarnation,  Salvation,  Church,  Baptism, 
Eucharist,  Sacraments  of  Service  (Matrimony 
and  Holy  Orders),  Sacrament  of  Reconciliation 
and  Tradition — and  invites  us  to  consider  them 
from  a  new  perspective. 
3  cassettes: 

ISBN  0-86716-652-5  Order  #A6525  $25.95 

3  cds: 

ISBN  0-867 1 6-65 1  -7  Order  #  A65 1 7  $  1 9.95 
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AUDIOBOOKS 

WITH  FRANCISCAN  SPIRIT 


THE  LITTLE  FLOWERS  OF 

ST.  FRANCIS  (ABRIDGED) 

Translated  by  Raphael  Brown 
Read  by  Greg  Friedman,  O.F.M. 

The  Little  Flowers  of  St.  Francis,  written  a  hundred 
years  after  the  death  of  the  saint,  captures  the 
true  Franciscan  spirit  expressed  in  the  lives  of 
Francis  and  his  early  followers.  In  this  recording 
of  Part  I  of  The  Little  Flowers,  we  find  many  of  the  best-loved  stories 
of  the  saint:  preaching  a  sermon  to  the  birds,  taming  the  fierce  wolf 
of  Gubbio,  interacting  with  Brother  Leo,  Brother  Masseo,  Brother 
Giles,  St.  Clare  and  others. The  joy  of  Francis  will  fill  you  as  you 
listen  to  these  stories  and  reflect  on  the  humility  and  simplicity  of 
this  beloved  saint. 

4  cassettes:  ISBN  0-86716-640-1  Order  #:  A640 1  $37.95 

4  cds:  ISBN  0-86716-639-8  Order  #:A6398  $34.95 

TO  LIVE  AS  FRANCIS  LIVED 

A  Guide  for  Secular  Franciscans 

Leonard  Foley,  O.F.M.,  Jovian  Weigel,  O.F.M. , 
Patti  Normile,  S.F.Q, 

Read  by  Brother  Dominic  Lococo,  O.F.M. 

Whether  you  are  a  professed  Franciscan  or 
someone  just  beginning  to  seek  a  spiritual  under- 
standing of  Francis  and  Clare  of  Assisi,  To  Live  as 
Francis  Lived  will  lead  you  to  a  closer  life  with  Jesus  Christ. Through 
a  process  of  prayer,  reflection,  study  texts,  questions  and  connec- 
tions to  Scripture,  you  will  be  formed  in  the  Franciscan  way  of  life 
as  Francis  lived  it  in  his  own  time. 

5  cassettes:  ISBN  0-86716-439-5  Order  #:A4395  $19.95 


FRANCIS 


FRANCIS:THE  JOURNEY  AND  THE 
DREAM 

Murray  Bodo,  O.F.M., 
Read  by  the  Author 

This  classic  book  tells  us  Francis'  story  with 
imagination  and  vision.  Murray  Bodo  presents  a 
Francis  of  Assisi  who  is  alive  and  appealing  to 
the  contemporary  reader.  It's  a  book  to  use  for 
meditation  and  one  that  every  follower  of  the  Gospel  life  will  want 
to  have  on  hand  for  the  Journey. 

3  cassettes:  ISBN  0-86716-402-6  Order  #A4026  $14.95 


FRANCIS 
&CIARE 


A  RETREAT  WITH  FRANCIS  AND 
CLARE 

FOLLOWING  OUR  PILGRIM  HEARTS 

Murray  Bodo,  O.F.M.,  and  Susan  Saint  Sing, 
Read  by  the  Authors 

Francis  and  Clare  of  Assisi  were  determined  to 
rebuild  the  church  by  living  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
with  a  passion  rooted  in  their  experience  of 
God's  ecstatic  love. The  listener  will  walk  in  their  footsteps  through 
Assisi,  focusing  on  pilgrimage  and  retreat,  the  going  forth  and  the 
going  within  of  the  soul's  journey. 

2  cassettes:  ISBN  0-86716-471-9  Order#A47l9  $14.95 


JOHN 
PAUL  II 

A  Life  of  Grace 

Henzo  Alllgri 
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Paper,  208  pages. 
ISBN  0-86716-657-6 
$14.99 


John  Paul  II 

A  Life  of  Grace 

Renzo  Allegri 
Translated  by  Marsha 
Daigle-Williamson,  Ph.D. 

Explores  the  mysterious 
ways  God  has  led  John 
Paul  II  through  his  excep- 
tional life. 


WHAT  DOES 
THF  Fj|p  SAY 

ABOUT  THE 
END  TIMES? 

A  CATHOLIC  VIEW 


ILLIAM  KURZ.S 


Paper,  1 92  pages. 
ISBN  0-86716-606- 
$1  1.99 


What  Does 
the  Bible  Say 
About  the 
End  Times? 

A  Catholic  View 

William  Kurz,  S.J. 

Offers  Catholic  teaching 
about  the  end  of  the 
world  and  end  times. 


Paper,  88  pages. 
ISBN  0-86716-617-7 
$7.99 


Intercession 

A  Guide  to  Effective 
Prayer 

Sr.Ann  Shields,  S.G.L. 

Equips  us  to  pray  for  our 
family,  friends,  neighbor- 
hood. Church  and  world. 
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ffcOR  TIIK  I'  i 


Raniero  Cantalamessa, 


Paper,  96  pages. 
ISBN  0-86716-637-1 
$9.99 


Loving  the 
Church 

Scriptural  Meditations 
for  the  Papal  Household 

Raniero  Cantalamessa, 
O.F.M.,  Cap. 
Translated  by  Gilberto 
Cavazos-Gonzalez,  O.F.M., 
and  Amanda  Quantz 

Reflects  on  the  meaning 
of  Church  in  the  Letter 
to  the  Ephesians. 


Paper,  146  pages. 
ISBN  0-86716-61  I 
$10.99 


The  Journey 
Within 

Prayer  as  a  Path 
To  God 

Kathryn  J.  Hermes,  F.S.P. 

Helps  us  surrender  our 
experiences  of  personal 
defeat  to  God. 


Paper,  144  pages. 
ISBN  0-86716-608-8 
$9.99 


Surprised  by 
Canon  Law 

1 50  Questions  Catholics 
Ask  about  Canon  Law 

Pete  Vere  and  Michael 
Trueman 

Foreword  by  Patrick  Madrid 

Makes  the  Code  of  Canon 
Law  accessible  to  Catholics. 


THE  CATHOLIC  CHALLENGE 


I>X  KEYS 

if  OA 
DEEPER 
SPIRITUAL 
LIEE 


The  Catholic 
Challenge 

Six  Keys  to  a  Deeper 
Spiritual  Life 

Therese  Cirner 

Explores  five  spiritual 
keys:  prayer,  Scripture,  the 
sacraments,  community, 
virtue  and  forgiveness. 


Paper,  I  35  pages. 
ISBN  1-56955-291-6 
$10.99 


Paper,  152  pages. 
ISBN  0-86716-603-7 
T6037  $10.99 


Pathways  of 
Trust 

101  Shortcuts  to 
Holiness 

John  hi.  hiampsch,  C.M.F. 

Tells  how  to  trade  in 
our  worries  for  trust  in 
God's  care. 


Life  with 
MOTHER 
TERESA 


Paper,  232  pages. 
ISBN  0-86716-622-3 
$13.99 


Life  With 
Mother  Teresa 

My  Thirty- Year 
Friendship  with  the 
Mother  of  the  Poor 

Father  Sebastian  Vazhakala,  M.C. 

Provides  new  insights  into 
the  life  and  message  of 
Mother  Teresa. 
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The 
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Innocents 


AN  EYEWITNESS  ACCOUNT 
OP    WRONGFUL  EXECUTIONS 


Sister  Helen  Prejean 


How  We 
Express  Faith 

Habits  of  Devotion 

Catholic  Religious  Practice  in 
Twentieth-Century  America 

Edited  by  James  M.  O'Toole 

Cornell  Univ.  Press.  304p  $39.95  « 
ISBN  0801442567 

At  the  Church  of  Saint  Ignatius  Loyola  on 
Park  Avenue  in  Manhattan  between  mid- 
summer of  1896  and  June  of  the  following 
year,  the  seven  Jesuit  priests  who  resided 
there  heard  nearly  80,000  confessions,  all 
but  2,000  of  them  "particular" — that  is,  list- 
ing the  penitents'  sins  since  their  last  con- 
fessions, hi  the  days  when  spiritual  health 
was  equated  with  the  frequency  and  num- 
ber of  penitents,  Father  Patrick  Healy 
would  have  added  up  the  numbers,  brought 
forward  the  sum  each  week  and  added  up 
his  annual  score,  based  on  the  fiscal  calen- 
dar. In  Boston,  the  Rev.  James  A.  Walsh, 
who  later  founded  Maryknoll,  sat  in  the 
confessional  as  a  young  curate  in  Roxbury 
four  to  five  hours  on  a  Saturday,  sometimes 
until  9:30  at  night,  and  his  experience  was 
typical. 

These,  as  James  M.  O'Toole  remarks 
in  the  introduction  to  Habits  of  Devotion, 
were  among  the  "unremarkable  routines" 
through  which  American  Catholics  "lived 
out  their  faith"  for  generations. 

This  important  study  focuses  on  reli- 
gious practice  in  the  mid-2 0th  century 
(mid-1920's  to  mid-1970's),  the  decades 
before  and  after  the  pivotal  Second  Vatican 
Council.  The  essays  in  the  book  look  at 
religious  historical  periods  in  terms  of 
before-and-after,  and  do  it  very  well. 
Catholic  historians  want  to  claim  a  usable 
past  so  that  contemporary  believers  may 
ground  their  religious  identity  in  living  tra- 
ditions. 

Confession  is  one  of  four  practices  of 
ordinary  Catholics  explored  in  Habits  of 
Devotion,  the  others  being  prayer, 
Communion  and  Marian  devotion.  The 
book  is  a  long-view  historical  study  written 
by  four  leading  Catholic  scholars  and 
drawn  from  a  rich  array  of  private  diaries 
and  archival  records  kept  by  priests  in  New 
York,  Boston,  Milwaukee  and  other  major 


Book  Reviews 

Catholic  strongholds  where  the  Irish, 
German  and  Italians  practiced  their  faith. 
The  Boston  College  historian  James 
O'Toole,  editor  of  the  book  and  author  of 
the  chapter  on  confessional  practices,  is  also 
the  author  of  Passing  for  White:  Race, 
Religion,  and  the  Healy  Family  1820-1920, 
and  two  other  books. 

As  many  readers  know,  the  Second 
Vatican  Council  changed  the  practices  of 
ordinary  Catholics.  Yet  the  nuances  of 
those  changes  are  illustrated  by  the  findings 
here:  confession  changed  abruptly  and  rad- 
ically, in  response  to  the  "psychologizing" 
of  religion  and  the  idea  of  social  sin  over 
individual  sin.  Postconciliar  changes  in  the 
sanctuary  affected  not  only  the  posture  but 
the  attitudes  of  Catholics  as  they  receive 
Communion.  But  of  all  the  practices  dis- 
cussed in  the  book,  Marian  devotions  have 
been  the  most  "mediated,"  or  culturally 
framed. 

Individual  and  collective  prayer 
changed,  in  complex  and  subtle  ways,  but  at 
a  far  slower  pace  than  all  other  devotional 
habits.  Prayer  and  Communion  may  have 
been  the  practices  most  insulated  from, 
though  not  impervious  to,  broader  cultural 
forces.  But  Marian  devotions,  along  with 
expressions  of  guilt,  may  have  been  the 
most  vulnerable  to  political  and  socio-cul- 
tural  tides.  The  scholars  offer  a  wealth  of 
well-presented  data,  and  readers  may  argue 
or  debate  these  conclusions. 

Joseph  Chinnici,  O.F.M.,  presents  an 
extensive  examination  of  prayer,  the  prac- 
tice upon  which  all  others  are  based.  He 
examines  the  changes  in  devotional  and 
paraliturgical  practices,  such  as  novenas  and 
Benediction,  and  the  "pedagogy  of  partici- 
pation" that  emerged  from  the  council,  and 
concludes  that  these  led  to  a  deepening 
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commitment  to  a  life  of  prayer.  His  chap- 
ter is  balanced  by  the  last,  written  by 
Margaret  McGuiness,  on  the  practice  of 
devotion  to  the  Eucharist,  the  object  and 
subject  of  the  Catholic  faith.  As  Catholics 
went  to  confession  less  frequently,  they 
went  more  often  to  Communion.  Older 
forms  of  devotion  were  replaced  by  a  more 
participatory  attitude  among  the  faithful, 
resulting  in  a  profound  reformulation  by 
Catholics  of  the  meaning  of  their  religion. 
And  that  will  take  more  time  to  measure. 

A  study  of  Marian  devotion,  written  by 
Paula  Kane,  is  similarly  suggestive  of  the 
religious  roots  of  the  popular  media  cul- 
ture. The  figure  of  Mary,  more  than  any 
other,  has  been  adapted  by  all  cultures  for 
often  conflicting  political  and  cultural  pur- 
poses. Kane  describes  prototypes  of  prac- 
tices, within  an  economic,  cultural  and 
socio-political  framework,  for  how 
Catholics  used  Mary  as  a  "boundary" 
between  themselves  and  Protestants,  the 
Fatima  cult  as  a  cold  war  weapon  against 
the  Communists,  and  Mary  the  virgin  as  a 
feminine  symbol  of  moral  purity.  After 
1970,  Marian  media  practices  begun  in  the 
1950's,  including  the  use  of  television, 
radio,  theme  parks,  motion  pictures  and 
magazines,  established  a  precedent  for  reli- 


gion expressed  through  media  in  American 
popular  culture,  evident  today  on  hundreds 
of  Internet  sites  devoted  to  Mary. 

Kane's  findings  about  Mary  in  the 
media  support  the  theoretical  concerns  of 
many  scholars  who  examine  how  media 
and  religious  practices  intersect  to  form 
collective  or  cultural  identity.  Kane  studies 
the  cultural  and  political  uses  of  Marian 
devotion,  a  folk  habit  strongly  influenced 
by  the  clergy.  This  idea,  advanced  by  the 
sociologist  Rodney  Stark  and  others,  sug- 
gests that  the  success  of  religion  is  based  on 
the  principle  that  sacrifice  creates  the  per- 
ception of  value,  and  that  when  the  costs  of 
belonging  diminish,  so  does  religion's 
strength. 

Habits  of  Devotion  is  the  second  install- 
ment in  a  series  edited  by  R.  Scott  Appleby 
from  the  Cushwa  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Catholicism  at  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame.  Once  Catholicism  may  have  been 
examined  by  historians  because  of  their 
idiosyncratic  interests;  now  the  need  is  to 
understand  how  religion  is  lived  by  ordi- 
nary believers.  O'Toole  and  Appleby  chose 
depth  over  breadth  in  designing  this  study. 
In  doing  so,  they  have  reclaimed  a  usable 
past  and  produced  a  most  readable  and 
interesting  book.     Claire  H.  Badaracco 
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The  Death  of  Innocents 

An  Eyewitness  Account  of  Wrongful 
Executions 

By  Sister  Helen  Prejean 

Random  House.  336p  $29.95 
ISBN 0679440569 

It  is  rare  that  the  author  of  one  extraordi- 
nary book  should  follow  it  a  decade  later 
with  another  of  almost  equal  power.  And 
yet  this  is  what  Helen  Prejean,  C.S.J.,  has 
done  in  The  Death  of  Innocents:  An 
Eyewitness  Account  of  Wrongful  Executions. 
Already  an  acclaimed  author  for  her  Dead 
Man  Walking  (1993),  Sister  Prejean,  of  the 
Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  of  Medaille,  continues 
to  advocate  for  the  abolition  of  the  death 
penalty.  Using  well-researched  arguments 
concerning  the  capriciousness  of  our  capi- 
tal punishment  laws  and  their  implementa- 
tion, the  book  demonstrates  the  way  the 
criminal  justice  system  as  a  whole  is  slant- 
ed against  the  poor  and  members  of 
minority  groups.  The  power  of  the  book, 
however,  arises  from  the  author's  personal 
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involvement  as  spiritual  advisor  to  death 
row  inmates.  Since  beginning  her  ministry 
over  20  years  ago,  she  has  accompanied 
five  to  their  state-imposed  deaths. 

hi  The  Death  of  Innocents,  Sister  Helen 
describes  her  ministry  as  spiritual  advisor 
to  two  of  these  prisoners.  Both,  she  is  con- 
vinced, were  innocent  of  the  homicides  for 
w  hich  the  states  of  Louisiana  and  Virginia 
executed  them.  One  was  Dobie  Gillis 
Williams,  an  African-American  with  an 
I.Q.  of  65.  The  book  begins  with  an 
account  of  his  last  hours  early  in  1999. 
Having  accompanied  him  for  eight  years, 


Sister  Prejean  literally  walks  with  him  to 
Angola's  death  chamber  and  then,  from 
the  witness  room,  watches  him  die  by 
lethal  injection.  Her  description  of  the 
proceedings  might  put  one  in  mind  of 
Franz  Kafka — or  even  of  one  of 
Hieronymous  Bosch's  demon-filled  paint- 
ings—  because  the  power  of  the  demonic  is 
clearly  at  work  in  the  preparations  for  exe- 
cution, which  are  described  in  vivid  detail. 
Shortly  before  the  execution  was  carried 
out,  for  instance,  we  are  told  diat  refresh- 
ments  were  served  for  the  witnesses  in  a 
nearby  room.  Sister  Prejean  hears  "a  buzz 


of  voices,  and. ..can  see  some  people  with 
plates  in  their  hands,  eating  and  drinking." 
Once  inside  the  death  room,  with  Dobie 
stretched  out  on  the  cruciform  gurney,  we 
hear  the  click,  click,  click  as  the  buckles 
snap  shut  across  his  chest  and  limbs. 

In  her  description  of  both  Dobie 
Williams's  ordeal  and  that  of  the  other 
prisoner  in  the  book,  Joseph  Roger  O'Dell 
Sr.,  Prejean  takes  pains  to  show  in  detail 
how  the  court  proceedings  were  weighted 
against  these  two  indigent  defendants.  The 
prosecution,  for  example,  withheld  evi- 
dence that  could  have  helped  them — by  no 
means  an  uncommon  procedure,  known  as 
prosecutorial  misconduct.  Equally  disturb- 
ing in  both  cases,  and  in  coundess  others 
that  concern  indigent  defendants,  was  the 
lack  of  competent  legal  counsel.  Not  only 
did  Williams's  lawyer  fail  to  provide  him 
with  adequate  representation  during  his 
trial;  he  was  later  disbarred  for  unethical 
practices.  No  wonder  Sister  Prejean  quotes 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Ruth  Bader 
Ginzburg's  statement  on  the  subject: 
"People  who  are  well  represented  at  trial 
do  not  get  the  death  penalty."  Although 
Sister  Prejean  believes  in  the  innocence  of 
both  men,  she  makes  it  clear  that  the  great- 
est hurdle  to  abolition  concerns  not  the 
innocent,  but  the  guilty.  And  in  fact,  the 
two  prisoners  she  accompanied  to  the 
death  chamber  in  the  earlier  Dead  Man 
Walking  were  guilty. 

But  despite  the  darkness  implicit  in 
much  of  the  new  book,  the  author  also 
points  to  promising  signs  of  a  diminishing 
reliance  on  capital  punishment.  One  sign 
can  be  seen  in  the  action  taken  by  George 
Ryan  of  Illinois,  when  as  governor  of  that 
state  in  1999  he  ordered  the  release  of  1 13 
men  from  his  state's  death  row  because  of 
proof  that  they  had  been  wrongfully  con- 
victed. Other  signs  of  hope  include  the 
wide  acceptance  of  DNA  testing,  which 
has  proved  that  innocent  people  were 
being  sentenced  to  death. 

Although  a  majority  of  Americans  still 
support  the  death  penalty,  Sister  Prejean's 
account  of  the  trial  and  death  of  the  second 
prisoner  described  in  her  book,  Joseph 
O'Dell,  underscores  the  horror  with  which 
other  Western  countries  see  our  commit- 
ment to  capital  punishment.  Not  only  did 
the  pope  make  a  special  plea  that  O'Dell's 
life  be  spared;  his  story  became  a  cause 
celebre  throughout  much  of  Italy.  The 
Italian  Parliament  issued  a  formal  resolu- 
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rion  on  his  behalf,  and  the  mayor  of 
Palermo  flew  to  Virginia  to  visit  him  in 
prison.  After  his  execution,  the  mayor 
arranged  for  the  body  to  be  flown  to 
Palermo  for  burial.  Will  we  ever  learn  to 
see  ourselves  though  the  eyes  of  other 
nations  that  have  ended  the  use  of  capital 
punishment? 

It  was  in  1997,  the  year  of  O'Dell's 
execution,  that  Sister  Prejean  wrote  the 
pope  asking  that  the  loophole  in  the  1992 
version  of  the  Catechism  of  the  Catholic 
Church  be  closed.  Paragraph  2266  allowed 
for  the  death  penalty's  use  "in  cases  of 
extreme  gravity."  The  loophole,  she  con- 
tends, has  now  been  plugged,  with  the  new 


version,  which  reads:  "Legitimate  authori- 
ty has  the  right  and  the  duty  to  inflict  pun- 
ishment proportionate  to  the  gravity  of  the 
offense."  The  reference  to  the  death  penal- 
tv  that  appeared  in  the  earlier  version  is 
omitted.  The  change,  Sister  Prejean 
observes,  "cuts  the  ground  out  from  under 
Catholic  politicians  who  advocate  restrict- 
ed use  of  the  death  penalty." 

Among  such  Catholic  politicians  is 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Antonin  Scalia. 
Prejean  describes  and  takes  issue  with  his 
arguments  in  favor  of  the  death  penalty, 
and  entitles  this  portion  of  the  book  "The 
Machinery  of  Death."  The  phrase  is  taken 
from  the  late  Justice  Harry  Blackmun's 
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famous  statement:  "From  this  day  forward, 
I  no  longer  shall  tinker  with  the  machinery 
of  death."  Clearly,  the  two  justices  saw  the 
issue  from  very  different  perspectives.  One 
continues  to  embrace  the  machinery,  the 
other  rejected  it. 

Sister  Prejean  ends  her  book  with  the 
words,  "See  you  on  the  road" — the  road, 
that  is,  of  her  "mission  to  keep  getting  on 
planes  to  talk  in  cities  and  towns  to  awaken 
people's  souls  about  the  need  to  abolish  the 
death  penalty."  More  and  more  people  are 
joining  her  on  this  road. 

George  M.  Anderson 
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This  book  applies  a  singular  approach  to 
the  study  of  the  Gospel.  By  searching  out 
and  using  the  questions  Jesus  asked  during 
his  ministry,  the  author  provides  readers 
with  topics  for  Scripture  study,  contempla- 
tion and  also,  perhaps,  action.  Father  Dear 
arranges  these  questions  under  19  general 
themes,  including  Invitation,  Identity, 
Conversion,  Healing  and  Love.  Each  sec- 
tion contains  a  number  of  related  ques- 
tions, each  followed  by  a  reflection  on  its 
context,  its  meaning  for  Jesus  and  contem- 
porary meanings  for  the  reader.  According 
to  Father  Dear,  Jesus'  "questions  can  lead 
us  from  self-righteousness  to 
humility...  from  domination  to 
service... from  condemnation  to  compas- 
sion, from  blindness  to  vision."  For  those 
interested  in  further  study,  an  appendix 
lists  the  questions  according  to  the  Gospel 
account  in  which  they  appear. 

This  is  a  book  that  serves  up  real  spiri- 
tual sustenance,  as  well  as  challenges,  by 
presenting  the  reader  with  new  ways  of 
looking  at  and  listening  to  the  questions  of 
Jesus.  It  needs  to  be  experienced  slowly 
and  prayerfully,  with  an  open  mind  and 
heart.  Also,  it  is  important  to  acknowledge 
that  Father  Dear's  ardent  commitment  to 
nonviolence  and  world  peace  is  a  strongly 
woven  motif.  The  wisdom  of  such  reli- 
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gious  guides  as  Gandhi,  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr.,  Bishop  Oscar  Romero  and  the 
Buddha  are  entwined  throughout  the  vol- 
ume. But  because  many  things  are  seen 
here  dirough  the  prism  of  nonviolence, 
Dear's  vision  may  be  somewhat  myopic. 

The  author  is  a  Jesuit  priest,  retreat 
leader  and  peace  activist  currently  living  in 
New  Mexico.  He  is  also  the  author  of  more 
than  10  books,  including  Living  Peace;  Mary 
of  Nazareth,  Prophet  of  Peace;  and  Jems  the 
Rebel,  hi  addition,  he  has  edited  a  number 
of  volumes  on  peace-related  themes. 

Dear  explains  that  "Jesus  has  a  question 
for  everyone  he  meets,  for  every  occasion, 


for  every  experience,  for  every  potential 
disciple."  He  asserts  these  questions  are 
important,  because  by  listening  and  open- 
ing our  hearts  to  them,  we  can  open  our- 
selves to  the  healing  and  wisdom  of  Christ. 
One  of  the  key  questions  in  the  book  is  "Do 
you  think  that  I  have  come  to  establish 
peace  on  the  earth?"  But  people  rejected 
peace  then,  as  they  do  now.  In  Jesus'  day, 
the  ruling  authorities  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  as  well  as  their  religious  counter- 
parts, the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  disre- 
garded Jesus'  invitation  to  peace,  because 
they  benefited  from  injustice  and  wanted  to 
maintain  the  culture  of  violence. 


It  does  not  seem  so  very  different 
today,  according  to  Dear.  By  referring  to 
current  trouble  spots  around  the  globe,  he 
challenges  us  to  respond,  not  as  American 
citizens,  but  as  followers  of  Jesus.  He 
claims,  for  example,  that  the  parable  of  the 
Last  Judgment  "invites  a  national  examina- 
tion of  conscience."  And  if  we  knew  that 
Christ  was  present  in  the  poor,  "we  would 
not  support  the  wars,  weapons,  corporate 
greed  and  government  systems  that  keep 
the  poor  and  oppressed  poor  and 
oppressed."  I  am  sure  many  readers  will  be 
unsettled,  if  not  irritated,  by  these  asser- 
tions. 

Dear  espouses  a  radical  Christianity, 
loving  Christ  and  following  his  instruc- 
tions without  regard  for  the  conse- 
quences. He  himself  has  been  arrested 
more  than  100  times  for  nonviolent 
protests.  Not  only  are  we  to  do  as  Jesus 
said  and  did,  to  love  our  enemies  and  do 
good  to  them.  We  are  also  to  espouse  an 
entirely  new  economic,  political  and 
social  reality,  one  in  which  people's  main 
interests  are  the  needs  of  others.  If  we  as 
individuals  are  willing  to  respond  to 
Jesus'  call  for  repentance  by  allowing 
him  to  disarm  our  hearts,  Dear  claims,  it 
will  lead  to  the  disarmament  of  the 
world,  one  heart  at  a  time.  These  are 
wonderful,  thrilling  thoughts,  which 
may  be  dismissed  by  some  as  naive.  Yet 
Father  Dear's  sincerity  is  so  palpable  and 
his  convictions  so  passionately  held,  they 
make  one  hope. 

I  must  note,  however,  a  few  unsettling 
points.  One  is  the  author's  virulent  anti- 
establishment  position,  particularly  as  it 
relates  to  the  United  States  government. 
For  example,  associating  tyrants  like 
Hitler,  Stalin  and  Mussolini  with  Reagan, 
Nixon  and  Truman  seems  misguided,  to 
say  the  least.  Another  problem  is  word 
choice;  for  example,  the  author  uses  the 
term  "Son  of  Humanity"  rather  than  the 
common  title  "Son  of  Man"  that  Jesus 
uses  to  describe  himself.  Also,  there  is  the 
consistent  use  of  the  word  "God"  in  ref- 
erence to  the  Father.  This  particular  use 
can  give  rise  to  a  confusion  that  Jesus  is 
either  not  God  or  less  than  God.  More 
problematic  is  the  depiction  of  Jesus  and 
his  friends  as  drunkards,  "making  specta- 
cles of  themselves"  at  the  wedding  feast  of 
Cana.  For  some  readers,  such  depictions 
may  not  matter.  For  others,  they  consti- 
tute scandal.  Ellen  Lucey  Prozeller 
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ties are  part  of  the  program.  For  more  information  or  to  register, 
please  contact  the  director,  Sr.  Necy  Guan,  F.d.C.C. 
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IXetreats.    %  speaat  service  to 

our  readers,  'America  has  provided  this 
se(ect  fisting  oj  centers  for  reRgious 
retreats.  A  wide  range  offocations  and 
specialized programs  is  avaifahfe. 
Each  offering  is  a  unique  opportunity  for 
spirituaf  renewa( and growth 


CENACLE  SPIRITUAL  LIFE  CENTER 

1400  S.  Dixie  Hwy,  Lantana,  FL 
33462;  Phone:  (561)  582-2534; 
Fax:  (561)  582-8070; 
e-mail:  cenaclefl@aol.com. 


June  3-5,  2005,  The  Divine  Romance,  led  by  Rev.  Patrick  Keith 
Hosey:  This  retreat  invites  you  to  "listen  from  the  heart"  to  the 
daily  happenings  of  your  life,  and  also  to  heal  what  holds  you  back 
from  a  deeper  relationship  with  God.  Full  retreat  $160,  commuter 
$110;  July  11-17,  2005,  Envisioning  Revisited:  envision  a  new,  yet 
ancient  way  of  seeing  our  universe  and  ourselves.  Experience  inte- 
grating spirituality  and  theology.  Full  retreat:  $425,  commuter 
retreat:  $225;  Aug.  5-11,  2005,  Six-day  silent  retreat  for  religious 
and  priests:  Encountering  God  in  All  Things,  led  by  Michael  E. 
Dorrler,  S.J.  Full  retreat:  $425,  not  a  commuter  retreat. 


CHETANA  RETREAT 

Moreau  Seminary,  University  of  Notre  Dame, 
Notre  Dame,  IN  46556.  Contact:  Judy 
Kuzmich:  Phone:  (574)  631-7735;  e-mail: 
Kuzmich.3@nd.edu; 

£j-f£"f/\I\!/\ Web:  www-Cnetana-°r§- 

Wake  Up  to  Life!  The  Spiritual  Legacy  of  Anthony  De  Mello,  May  19- 
24,  2005.  This  Awareness  Retreat  is  an  invitation  to  wake  up  to 
our  lives  and  to  the  divine  that  is  within  us  and  all  around  us. 
Conducted  by  P.  J.  Francis,  S.J.,  (India),  who  succeeded  de  Mello 
as  Director  of  Sadhana  Institute  and  Liz  Dillon,  Spiritual  Teacher 
(Ireland). 


GONZAGA  •  Eastern  Point  Retreat  House 

37  Niles  Pond  Road,  Gloucester,  MA  01930-4499; 
Phone:  (978)  283-0013; 
Fax:  (978)  282-1989;  Web:  www.easternpointretreathouse.org. 

A  Jesuit  retreat  house,  spectacularly  seated  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
offers  directed,  guided  and  some  weekend  retreats  in  the  tradition 
of  St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola,  including  30-day  retreats  in  January  and 
July.  Noted  for  its  sweep  of  rocks,  ocean  and  woods,  Eastern  Point 
provides  an  ideal  atmosphere  for  contemplation,  prayer  and 
engagement  with  God. 


HOLY  SPIRIT  CENTER 

10980  Hillside  Drive,  Anchorage,  AK  99507; 
Phone:  (907)  346-2343; 
e-mail:  hsc3@alaska.com. 

Experience  summer  in  Alaska.  Make  your 
retreat  at  Holy  Spirit  Center,  where  you  can 
rest,  pray  and  find  God  in  a  beautiful  mountain  setting  overlooking 
Anchorage.  Personally  directed  retreats  in  the  Ignatian  tradition  are 
offered  year  round.  Cost  is  $70  a  day.  5-day  directed  retreats  will 
be  held  June  23-27  and  July  7-11.  The  cost  is  $325.  Call  or  e-mail 
to  reserve  or  for  more  information.  A  50  percent  deposit  is  required 
one  week  before  the  beginning  of  the  retreat.  Early  airplane  reserva- 
tions are  suggested. 


INISFADA  INTERFAITH  ZEN  CENTER 

St.  Llgnatius  Retreat  SHousc 

251  Scartngtonn  Road  ♦  Manhasset,  NY  U030 

Phone:  (516)  621-8300;  e-mail:  inisfada@inisfada.net; 
Web:  www.inisfada.net;  www.kennedyzen.tripod.com. 

Six-day  zen  retreat  with  Robert  E.  Kennedy,  S.J.,  Roshi,  June  10-16, 
2005,  $345  ($300  shared). 

Silent  meditation  and  zen  practice  beginning  on  Friday  with  dinner 
and  ending  on  Thursday  with  lunch  noon.  Cushions  and/or  chairs 
provided.  Some  experience  with  zen  practice  recommended.  Please 
register  directly  with  St.  Ignatius  Retreat  House.  For  questions 
about  zen,  please  contact  roconnell8@aol.com. 


JESUIT  HOUSE  OF  PRAYER 

Margaret  Verstege,  R.S.M.,  Director, 
P.O.  Box  7,  Hot  Springs,  NC  28743; 
Phone:  (828)  622-7366; 
e-mail:  vpaul@madison.main.nc.us. 


The  Jesuit  House  of  Prayer  sits  in  the 
heart  of  the  Pisgah  National  Forest  at  Hot  Springs,  N.C.  The  peace- 
ful atmosphere  and  natural  beauty  offer  a  haven  for  prayer. 
Retreats  are  in  the  tradition  of  the  Spiritual  Exercises  of  St. 
Ignatius  Loyola.  Directed  and  private  retreats.  Eucharist  daily.  For 
more  information,  write  or  call. 


Charles  Moutenot,  S.J.,  161  James  Street, 
Morristown,  NJ  07960;  Phone:  (973)  539- 
0740;  Fax:  (973)  898-9839;  e-mail: 
retreathouse@loyola.org;  Web: 
www.loyola.org. 


f Located  on  30  acres  of  woodland,  Loyola 
offers  a  welcoming  environment  for  prayer 
oyota  Retreat  Mouse  and  so|itude  preached  and  directed  retreats 
for  laity,  priests  and  religious  and  the  full 
Spiritual  Exercises  of  St.  Ignatius  are  scheduled  during  the  year. 
Groups  planning  their  own  programs  are  welcome.  Please  ask  for 
conference  coordinator. 


MANRESA  JESUIT 
RETREAT  HOUSE 

1390  Quarton  Road,  Bloomfield 
Hills,  Ml  48304;  Call  Father  Owens 
for  more  info  (248)  644-4933,  ext. 
#16;  Web:  www.manresa-SJ.org. 


6-day  Christian  Meditation  retreat,  led  by  Father  Laurence  Freeman. 
At  Manresa  Jesuit  Retreat  House  in  Bloomfield  Hills,  Mich.,  (near 
Detroit)  May  13-19,  2005.  Private  room  and  meals.  Yoga  included. 
$495  for  6  days,  $300  for  weekend  only.  $40  non-refundable  fee  for 
registration;  balance  of  $455  or  $260  due  at  arrival. 


MIUORDa  5361  S-  Milford  Road-  Milford'  0H  45150; 
SPIRnUAL^y  Phone:  (513)  248-3500;  Fax:  (513)  248-3503; 

CENTER      e-mail:  milfordspiritualcenter@zoomtown.com; 
a  Jesuit  Retreat  Ministry  Web:  www.milfordspiritualcenter.org. 

The  Jesuit-sponsored  Milford  Spiritual  Center,  on  a  37-acre  campus 
outside  of  Cincinnati,  has  since  1927  hosted  group  and  individual 
retreats.  Upcoming  special  retreats  include:  Holy  Week  Retreat,  with 
Ted  Ross  S.J.  March  24-26;  Men's  Journey  Retreat,  with  Fran  Daly, 
S.J.,  April  8-10;  Young  Adult  Charis  Retreat,  with  a  young  adult  team, 
April  15-17;  Married  Couples  Retreat,  with  Tony  Fryer,  April  22-24; 
deMello  Awareness  Retreat,  with  Jim  Dolan,  S.J.  April  29-May  1; 
Recovery  Retreat,  with  Tim  Meier,  S.J.,  May  6-8;  Retreat  for  Those 
Coping  With  Life-Threatening  Illness,  with  Tammy  Bundy  and  Michael 
Sparough,  S.J.,  May  20-22;  Contemplative  Retreat,  with  Hans  Koenen, 
S.J.,  June  8-14;  Journaling  Retreat,  with  Joe  Zarantonello,  June  24-26; 
30-day  Ignatian  Retreat,  with  Jesuit  directors,  June  28-July  30. 


OUR  LADY  OF  THE  PINES 
RETREAT  CENTER 

1250  Tiffin  Street,  Fremont,  OH 
43420;  Phone:  (419)  332-6522; 
e-mail:  olprc@ezworks.net; 
Web:  www.pinesretreat.org. 


Pinewhisper  and  birdsong  await  you  amid  our  63  acres  of  pine  forest 
just  10  minutes  south  of  the  Ohio  Turnpike.  Retreat  Center  has  31 
rooms  with  space  for  46  retreatants,  two  single  log  hermitages,  one 
group  hermitage,  chapel  and  seven  meeting  rooms,  bicycles  and 
trails,  outdoor  stations  and  reflection  areas,  outdoor  pool,  contem- 
plation deck,  stone  finger  labyrinth,  S.D.'s  on  staff,  Reiki,  massage. 
June  4-11,  Rev.  Carl  Arico;  June  14-21,  Barbara  Fiand;  July  24-31, 
Quilters'  Retreat.  Visit  us  online. 


SACRED  HEART  JESUIT 
RETREAT  HOUSE 

4801  N.  Highway  67,  P.O.  Box  185, 
Sedalia,  CO  80135;  Phone:  (303)  688- 
,   4198,  ext.  102;  Fax:  (303)  688-9633; 
Web:  www.sacredheartretreat.org. 

*mm:i  Located  on  280  acres  in  the  foothills  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  Sacred  Heart 
Jesuit  Retreat  House  provides  the  perfect  setting  for  solitude, 
reflection,  and  prayer.  An  experienced  staff  of  Jesuits,  women  reli- 
gious and  laypeople  welcomes  you  to  share  in  the  richness  of  the 
Ignatian  tradition.  Summer  2005  individually  directed  silent  retreat 
schedule:  May  17-26,  June  12-July  14  (30-day  Spiritual  Exercises), 
June  13-22,  June  24-July  3,  July  5-14,  Aug.  15-22  (6-day  preached 
or  individually  directed),  Aug.  15-24. 


The  Shrine  of 
Saint  l(  >sc-ph 


THE  SHRINE  OF  ST.  JOSEPH 

1050  Long  Hill  Road,  Stirling,  NJ  07980; 
Phone:  (908)  647-0208; 
Fax:  (908)  647-5770;  e-mail: 
mboin@stshrine.org;  Web:  www.stshrine.org. 


Our  mission  is  to  walk  with  those  who  seek 
God  in  these  challenging  times.  Staffed  by  the 
Missionary  Servants  of  the  Most  Holy  Trinity,  we  are  located  near 
Morristown  and  Summit,  N.J.  A  day  of  renewal  for  groups  consists 
of  spiritual  conferences,  a  hot  home  cooked  luncheon,  liturgy  and 
the  sacrament  of  reconciliation.  Student  retreats,  bus  tours  and  pil- 
grimages are  also  welcomed.  All  offered  at  very  reasonable  prices. 
Book/Gift  Shop  open  daily.  Brochure  available.  For  information  and 
reservations  telephone  Marie. 


SPIRITUAL  MINISTRY  CENTER 

Religious  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  4822  Del  Mar 
Avenue,  San  Diego,  CA  92107;  Phone:  (619) 
224-9444;  Fax:  (619)  224-1082; 
e-mail:  spiritmin@rscj.org; 
Web:  www.spiritmin.org. 


RETREAT,  SAN  DIEGO.  At  our  quiet,  four-bedroom  house,  we  offer 
short  or  long  retreats,  Ignatian  retreats  and  self-directed  sabbati- 
cals. Just  one  block  from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  our  home-like  living 
arrangement  welcomes  relaxation  and  prayer  in  a  variety  of  beauti- 
ful places  to  explore. 


§t.  Ll^natius  ( [Retreat  '•House 

251  Searingtown  Road  ♦  Manhassel,  NY  11030 

Phone:  (516)  621-8300; 

e-mail:  inisfada@inisfada.net;  Web:  www.inisfada.net. 


30-day  retreat,  June  30-Aug.  4.  Directed  retreats:  Apr.  8-10,  May  6- 
12,  June  30-July  7,  July  11-15,  July  18-25,  July  28-Aug.  4.  Guided 
retreats:  July  11-15  and  Julyl8-25.  Easter  Triduum  Retreat,  March 
24-27;  Yoga  Retreat,  Apr.  8-10;  Men's  G.A.  Retreat,  Apr.  22-24; 
Women's  Get-Away  Retreat,  May  6-8;  Men's  A. A.  Retreat,  May  13  - 
15;  Women's  12-Step  Retreat,  June  3-5;  Zen,  June  10-16;  Singles, 
June  17-19.  Tudor  mansion,  air-conditioned,  labyrinth,  outdoor  sta- 
tions and  Emmaus  walk,  gym  with  sauna  and  Jacuzzi,  outdoor  swim- 
ming pool. 


VILLA  MARIA  RETREAT  CENTER 

P.O.  Box  424,  Villa  Maria,  PA  16155;  Phone:  (724) 
964-8920,  Ext.  3241;  Web:  http://villamaria.tripod.com. 

Located  in  pastoral  western  Pennsylvania,  V.M.R.C.,  a  ministry  of  the 
Sisters  of  the  Humility  of  Mary,  offers  retreats,  workshops,  ongoing 
spiritual  direction.  2005  highlights  include:  Bernardine  Lecture,  Bishop 
Thomas  Gumbleton,  May  27;  REAPS  spiritual  direction  training,  June  5- 
11;  Directed  retreats:  June  19-27,  July  24-31,  Aug.  8-14,  Aug.  21-28, 
Oct.  16-23;  With  What  Great  Love  You  Have  Loved  Us,  John  Burchill, 
O.P.,  S.T.D.,  June  12-19;  Six  Degrees  of  Reconciliation:  Pathways  to 
Pardon  and  Peace,  Joseph  Nassal,  C.P.P.S.,  July  18-24;  Directed 
Retreat  With  Healing  Modalities,  team,  July  24-31;  Land  Retreat: 
Continuity  Between  Soil  and  Life,  team,  Aug.  8-14;  Celebrating  Our 
Relationship  With  God  in  Poetry  and  Song,  Teresita  Weind,  S.N.D.deN., 
Aug.  14-21;  Songs  of  Surrender:  Balance  Breath  and  Beauty,  Doris 
Klein,  C.S.A.,  Oct.  9-16. 


VINCENTIAN  CENTERS  FOR  FORMATION 

St.  Joseph'  Seminary,  75  Mapleton  Road, 
Princeton,  NJ,  08540;  Phone:  (609)  520-9626; 
email:  contact@SJseminary.org;  Web: 
www.SJseminary.org. 


Providing  a  space  for  formation,  retreat  and  renew- 
al, only  one  hour  from  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  St.  Joseph's  is 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Carnegie,  just  across  the  lake  from  the  beau- 
tiful town  of  Princeton.  Up-coming  programs:  Ecumenical  Retreat  for 
Young  Adults  (20-40)  Involved  in  Advocacy:  May  6-8;  Retreats  in  the 
Way  of  St.  Vincent  De  Paul:  June  20-28;  July  15-21;  Aug.  12-14; 
Catholic  Young  Adults  in  leadership:  July  22-24.  Come  join  us  for 
an  experience  that  mines  the  depths  of  your  own  experience! 


Classifieds 

Institutes 

THE  42ND  ANNUAL  INSTITUTE  ON  SACRED  SCRIP- 
TURE, June  20-24,  2005.  Lecturers  and  their  lec- 
tures: Carol  J.  Dempsey,  O.P. — Jeremiah: 
Preacher  of  Grace,  Poet  of  Truth;  Hans-Josef 
Klauck,  O.F.M. — Physician.  Painter,  Artist, 
Historian:  Luke  and  His  Gospel;  Alan  C. 
.Mitchell— A  Life  Worthy  of  God:  1  and  2 
Thessalonians.  For  more  information:  School  of 
Continuing  Studies,  Georgetown  University, 
Washington,  DC  20057-1010-  Ph:  (202)  687-5832; 
e-mail:  blc6@georgetown.edu;  Web  site: 
http://www.george  to  wn.edu/ssce/spp/ 
sacred.htm. 

Music 

BEST-SELLING  religious,  sacred,  contemporary 
and  classical  music  on  CD  at  www.america- 
magazine.org/Musicstore.cfm. 

Parish  Missions 

INSPIRING,  DYNAMIC  PREACHING.  Parish  mis- 
sions, faculty  in-service,  retreats  for  religious. 
Web  site:  www.sabbathretreats.org. 

Positions 

COLLEGE  MISERICORDIA  (www.misericordia.edu) 
announces  an  opening  for  a  full-time  .Assistant 
Professor  of  Systematic  Theology.  The  completed 


Ph.D.  is  required.  Responsibilities  include  under- 
graduate teaching,  advising,  departmental  and  col- 
lege-wide committee  work  Preference  will  be 
given  to  candidates  who  demonstrate  excellence  in 
teaching  and  who  have  the  potential  for  future 
publication  and  scholarly  contribution.  Applicants 
must  send  letter  of  interest,  official  transcript,  C.V. 
and  three  letters  of  professional  references  to: 
.Anne  E.  McLaughlin.  R.S.M.,  c/o  Human 
Resources  Department,  College  Misericordia,  301 
Lake  Street,  Dallas,  PA  18612.  Review  of  applica- 
tions will  begin  immediately  and  continue  until 
position  is  filled.  College  Misericordia  is  located 
adjacent  to  the  Pocono  Mountains  region  of 
northeastern  Pennsylvania,  approximately  two  to 
three  hours  from  New  York  City,  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore.  We  are  committed  to  excellence  and 
actively  support  cultural  diversity.  To  promote  this 
endeavor,  we  invite  individuals  who  contribute  to 
such  diversity  to  apply. 

DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC  AND  LITURGY.  Full-time 
position  in  large  vibrant  parish  with  2,500  fami- 
lies. Applicant  should  have  education  and  experi- 
ence in  Catholic  liturgical  theology  and  music, 
including  keyboard  and  vocal  skills. 
Responsibilities  are  to  encourage  full  and  active 
participation  of  congregation  and  ongoing  forma- 
tion for  all  liturgical  ministers.  Must  work  collab- 
oratively with  the  pastor  and  parish  core  staff. 
Salary  commensurate  with  experience/ training. 
Send  resume  and  references  to:  Rev.  William  J. 
Kubacki,  Search  Committee,  St.  Patrick  of 
Heatherdowns,    4201    Heatherdowns  Blvd., 


Toledo,  OH  43614-3099;  Web  Site:  www.tole- 
dostpats.org. 

DIRECTOR  OF  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION.  St.  Joseph 
Catholic  Church,  Columbia,  S.C.,  a  \ibrant  and 
growing  parish  of  1 ,800  families,  is  currently  seek- 
ing a  Director  of  Religious  Education.  Primary 
responsibility  is  for  a  children's  program  for  4K 
through  grade  8,  including  sacramental  prepara- 
tion, and  adult  religious  education.  The  successful 
candidate  will  recruit,  place  and  train  volunteer 
catechists  and  support  staff  and  work  collabora- 
tively with  parochial  school  adrninistration  and 
teachers  and  a  separate  Hispanic  religious  educa- 
tion program. 

Minimum  qualifications:  Roman  Catholic 
who  is  an  active  member  of  a  parish,  has  knowledge 
of  theology  and  religious  education  trends  and 
methods,  and  bachelor's  degree  in  a  field  related  to 
religious  education.  Send  resumes  and  two  letters 
of  recommendation  to:  D.R.E.  Search  Committee, 
c/o  Mary  Kay  Rushman,  3512  De\ine  Street, 
Columbia,  SC  29205,  by  April  15,  2005. 

MAYFIELD  SENIOR  SCHOOL,  a  Catholic  girls'  sec- 
ondary school,  is  seeking  an  Assistant  Head  begin- 
ning July  1,  2005.  The  AH.  is  responsible  for 
directing  the  overall  educational  program. 
Administrative  experience  in  curriculum  develop- 
ment, Catholic  secondary  girls  education,  mas- 
ter's degree  preferred.  Send  cover  letter  and 
resume  with  references  by  e-mail  to: 
rita.mcbride@mayfieldsenior.org;  Web  site: 
www.mavfieldsenior.org. 

Excel),  ability  to  learn  Haitian 
Creole,  ability  to  work  within  a  team 
model  and  sense  of  humor  impor- 
tant. Benefits:  cross-cultural  training 
(Maryknoll  or  similar  program), 
room  and  board,  medical  insurance 
coverage  and  monthly  stipend. 
Interested  persons  send  letter  of 
intent,  two  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion— one  from  most  recent 
employment — and  resume  to  Janice 
Labas:  Ph:  (413)  748-9458;  Fax: 
(413)  748-9889;  e-mail: 
JAL115tmb@aol.com;  Web  site: 
www  .HospiceSaintJoseph.org. 
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CONVENT  OF  THE  SACRED  HEART 

Independent  Day  School  for  Girls  PreK-1 2 
September  2005  Full-Time  Opening 


Religion 

Chairperson,  K-12  Religion  Department 

Energetic,  visionary,  joyful,  intelligent,  committed  Catholic,  to 
assume  the  chairpersonship  of  this  most  important  school-wide 
department. 

Responsibilities  include: 

•  Inspirational  leadership  of  K-12  religion  program. 

•  Teaching  courses  in  senior  Christian  Ethics. 

•  Serving  on  Campus  Ministry  Team  with  School  chaplain 
and  US  head. 

•  Developing  new  and  meaningful  curricular  initiatives  for  a 
Catholic  and  ecumenical  8-12  academic  program. 

•  Mentoring  faculty  in  areas  of  professional 
development. 

•  Developing  international,  educational,  ministerial,  and 
service  initiatives  to  serve  the  network  of  Sacred  Heart 
Schools  in  the  U.S.  and  abroad. 

Requirements: 

Masters  Degree  or  PhD  in  Theology  or  related  area  of  expertise. 
Teaching  experience  on  the  High  School  level. 

Send  vita,  educational  philosophy  statement  and 
three  references  to: 

Dr.  Mary  Blake,  Headmistress 
Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
1  East  91st  Street,  New  York,  NY  10128 
Deadline  for  submission  3/31/2005 


TEAM  MEMBERS,  Hospice  St. 
Joseph,  Port-au-Prince,  Haiti.  T  wo 
team  members  sought  for  three-year 
commitment  working  collaborative- 
ly in  a  ministry  of  hospitality,  service 
and  presence  to  the  poor  of  Haiti. 
Hospice  functions  as  a  guesthouse, 
clinic  and  short-term  residence  for 
sick  from  the  countryside. 
Opportunities  for  service  in  a  variety' 
of  areas:  clinic,  programming  for 
women  and  children,  coordinating 
guesthouse,  grant  writing,  finances, 
all  facets  of  running  facility. 
Computer     knowledge  (AVord, 
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America 


See  why  thousands  of  readers  turn  to 
America  for  lively  debate  and  dialogue 
about  the  great  issues  framing  our  lives  today. 


America 


V  A  firsthand  refftrt 
b>  Pattii*  Saimvny 


Each  Issue 
Brings  You: 

♦  Balanced,  thought- 
provoking  editorials 

♦  Inspiring  commentaries 
on  theology,  social  justice 
&  spirituality 

♦  Timely  news  and 
current  events 

♦  Incisive  book,  film  and 
television  reviews 

♦  Weekly  Scripture  reflection 

♦  Plus,  special  themed  issues 


Just  send  us  your  completed  order  form  and 
we'll  send  you  a  full  year  of  America  for 
61%  OFF  the  annual  cover  price! 

For  FASTER  service,  call  us  at: 

1-800-627-9533 
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S.J.,  and  an  equally  fascinating  look  at  the 
Index  of  Forbidden  Books  (something  that 
I  remember  largely  ignoring  in  my  years 
at  Brooklyn  Preparatory  and  Fordham). 
Who  knew  that  English  was  a  barbarian 
language?  As  such  (in  the  eyes  of  the 
"dominant  Jesuits  and  Dominicans"),  most 
works  written  in  English  were  not  exam- 
ined. Holden  Caulfield  was  safe! 

Two  other  pieces  in  this  issue  seized 
my  interest:  Phyllis  Zagano's  thought-pro- 
voking look  at  the  recent  decision  by  the 
Holy  Synod  of  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Church  to  restore  the  female  diaconate 
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Classifieds 


Institutes 

THE  42ND  ANNUAL  INSTITUTE  ON  SACRED  SCRIP- 
TURE, June  20-24,  2005.  Lecturers  and  their  lec- 
tures: Carol  J.  Dempsey,  O.P. — Jeremiah: 
Preacher  of  Grace,  Poet  of  Truth;  Hans-Josef 
Klauck,  O.F.M. — Physician,  Painter,  Artist, 
Historian:  Luke  and  His  Gospel;  Alan  C. 
Mitchell— A  Life  Worthy  of  God:  1  and  2 
Thessalonians.  For  more  information:  School  of 
Continuing  Studies,  Georgetown  University, 
Washington,  DC  20057-1010;  Ph:  (202)687-5832; 
e-mail:  blc6@georgetown.edu;  Web  site: 
http://www.georgetown.edu/ssce/spp/ 
sacred.htm. 

Music 

BEST-SELLING  religious,  sacred,  contemporary 
and  classical  music  on  CD  at  www.america- 
magazine.org/Musicstore.cfm. 

Parish  Missions 

INSPIRING,  DYNAMIC  PREACHING.  Parish  mis- 
sions, faculty  in-service,  retreats  for  religious. 
Web  site:  www.sabbathretreats.org. 

Positions 

COLLEGE  MISERICORDIA  (www.misericordia.edu) 
announces  an  opening  for  a  full-time  Assistant 
Professor  of  Systematic  Theology.  The  completed 
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CONVENT  OF  THE  SACRED 

Independent  Day  School  for  Girls 
September  2005  Full-Time  0 


Religion  h 

Chairperson,  K-12  Religion  Depar  z~ 

Energetic,  visionary,  joyful,  intelligent,  committed  ^ 
assume  the  chairpersonship  of  this  most  important  z_ 
department.  — 

Responsibilities  include: 

•  Inspirational  leadership  of  K-12  religion  program. 

•  Teaching  courses  in  senior  Christian  Ethics. 

•  Serving  on  Campus  Ministry  Team  with  School 
and  US  head. 

•  Developing  new  and  meaningful  curricular  initia 
Catholic  and  ecumenical  8-12  academic  prograrr 

•  Mentoring  faculty  in  areas  of  professional 
development. 

•  Developing  international,  educational,  ministeri; 
service  initiatives  to  serve  the  network  of  Sacre 
Schools  in  the  U.S.  and  abroad. 

Requirements: 

Masters  Degree  or  PhD  in  Theology  or  related  area 
Teaching  experience  on  the  High  School  level. 

Send  vita,  educational  philosophy  statement  and 
three  references  to: 

Dr.  Mary  Blake,  Headmistress 
Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
1  East  91st  Street,  New  York,  NY  10128 
Deadline  for  submission  3/31/2005 
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Letters 


On  the  Reservations 

The  article  "Looking  Into  the  Heart,"  by 
Peter  A.  Clark,  S.J.  (2/21),  is  a  joy.  It  is 
another  expression  of  "seeing  God  in  all 
things"  that  was  exemplified  in  his  article 
and  one  more  clear  example  of  the  gift  of 
America.  There  continue  to  be  innumer- 
able articles,  stories,  reflections  that  give 
more  and  more  expressions  of  lives  lived 
in  the  midst  of  seeing  God  in  all  things. 
Thank  you. 

The  article  again  evidences  the  power 
of  the  written  word  to  draw  us  ever  nearer 
to  the  God  who  loves  us  so  and  the  power 
of  action  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  to 
remember  that  God  is  with  us.  Perhaps 
more  important,  from  my  own  experience 
it  seems  ever  clear  that  the  action  and 
events  described  are  evidence  of  a  God 
who  is  merciful  to  the  Navajos,  their 
guests  and  all  of  us. 

Wouldn't  it  be  wonderful  if  we  all 
seized  this  moment  to  experience  the 
mercy  of  God  and  reach  out  to  freely 
grant  this  mercy  to  others  we  meet  on  the 
reservations  we  have  created  in  our  lives? 

Thomas  Ludlum 
Glen  Rock,  N.J. 

Such  a  Good  Program 

The  editorial  on  Social  Security,  "Not  So 
Fast,  Mr.  President"  (2/14)  was  good,  but 
it  did  not  go  far  enough.  Mr.  Bush 
assumes  that  because  we  senior  citizens 
will  be  protected  from  benefit  changes, 
we  will  have  no  objections  to  his  private 
accounts.  No  one  mentions  that  the  peo- 
ple who  will  be  hurt  the  greatest  by  a 
reduction  of  benefits  are  those  in  the  age 
group  40  to  55. 

These  are  our  children,  the  same  ones 
who  also  suffered  from  the  outsourcing  of 
jobs,  who  lost  benefits  because  of  buyouts, 
who  are  trying  to  put  their  own  children 
through  college.  They  will  not  be  in  the 
new  system  long  enough  to  accumulate 
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edited  for  length  and  clarity. 


much  money  in  private  accounts. 

I  have  two  questions  for  Mr.  Bush. 
Why  has  this  been  such  an  agenda  item 
for  you  since  before  you  even  ran  for 
president?  And  if  diis  is  such  a  good  pro- 
gram, why  is  it  necessary  to  travel  all  over 
the  country,  on  taxpayers'  money,  to  sell 
it? 

Mildred  Rahrig 
Delphos,  Ohio 

Fascinating  Changes 

The  Feb.  7  issue  of  America  had  the 
expected  articles  of  interest,  including  a 
scholarly  piece  on  John  Courtney  Murray, 


S.J.,  and  an  equally  fascinating  look  at  the 
Index  of  Forbidden  Books  (something  that 
I  remember  largely  ignoring  in  my  years 
at  Brooklyn  Preparatory  and  Fordham). 
Who  knew  that  English  was  a  barbarian 
language?  As  such  (in  the  eyes  of  the 
"dominant  Jesuits  and  Dominicans"),  most 
works  written  in  English  were  not  exam- 
ined. Holden  Caulfield  was  safe! 

Two  other  pieces  in  this  issue  seized 
my  interest:  Phyllis  Zagano's  thought-pro- 
voking look  at  the  recent  decision  by  the 
Holy  Synod  of  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Church  to  restore  the  female  diaconate 


Brother  Curry's  Bread 


•  DATE  NUT  BREAD  inhonorofPaulBrennan,  SJ. 

•  St.  Joseph's  Blueberry  Ginger  Loaf 

•  Pumpkin  Bread  of  stAtphonsus  Rodriguez,  sj. 
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28th  Annual  Elder  Religious  and 
Diocesan  Priests  2005  Workshop 

Intensive  workshop  that  focuses  on  life  long  membership. 

Offers  practical  applications  and  solutions  to  challenges  you 
face  in  Ministry  to  and  with  elders. 

•  Integrates  the  spiritual,  psychological,  medical, 
pastoral,  and  practical  issues  concerning  the  aged 

•  Opens  channels  linking  you  into  a  strong  support 
and  networking  system;  you  continue  to  oenefit  long 
after  the  workshop  has  ended 

Three  Locations  in  2005 


San  Antonio,  Texas 
May  28  -  June  2 


Madison,  Wisconsin 
June  9-14 


Dallas,  Pennsylvania 
July  16-21 


Phone:  (866)  CM  and  Me  (866-262-6363),  option  4; 

or  (570)  674-6161  Fax:  (570)  674-6232 

E-mail:  conted@misericordia.edu  Web:  misericordia.edu 


Division  of  Adult  Education 


M COLLEGE 
ISERICORDIA 

Dallas,  Pennsylvania 

Founded  and  Sponsored  by  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy  of  Dallas 


)  2005  College  Misericordia,  Founded  and  Sponsored  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy 


Designed  for: 

Administrators 
Counselors 
Retirement  Planners 
Chaplains 
Dietitians 

Outreach  Workers 
Nurses 

Nurse  Practitioners 
Leadership 
Pastoral  Staff 
Geriatric  Personnel 
Social  Workers 
Recreation  Therapists 
Membership  Personnel 


Check  out  other 
conferences  and 
workshops  af 
misericordia  .edu 

1 2th  Annual 
Institute  of  Law  and 
Religious  Life 

Co-Directors  are 
Cecilia  Meighan,  RSM 
EdD,  JD  and  Bernaderte 
Kenny,  RSHM,  JD 

37th  Annual  Institute 
on  Sacred  Scripture 

Executive  Director  is 
Dr.  Marie  Noel  Keller, 
RSM,  ThD 


misericordia.edu 


g)  DUQUESNE  UNIVERSITY 


PHILOSOPHY  CHAIR 

McANULTY  COLLEGE  AND  GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 

The  Philosophy  Department  at  Duquesne  University  invites  applications  for  the  position  of  Chair  of  the 
Department  beginning  ideally  in  the  Fail  2005  semester.  Appointment  will  be  made  at  the  rank  of 
Associate  or  Full  Professor. 

Duquesne's  Philosophy  Department  intends  to  continue  its  long  and  distinguished  history  of  original 
scholarship  in  20th  Century  Continental  Philosophy,  and  its  emphasis  on  fundamental  texts  in  ancient, 
medieval  and  modern  philosophy.  The  department  seeks  candidates  with  a  specialty  in  19th  or  20th 
Century  Continental  Philosophy,  but  the  Department  will  consider  strong  candidates  with  other  fields  of 
specialization.  The  candidate  should  have  administrative  experience,  a  record  of  excellent  teaching  and 
scholarly  publications,  and  a  commitment  to  the  Catholic  philosophical  tradition.  The  Chair  will  teach 
graduate  and  undergraduate  courses. 

Interested  candidates  must  submit  a  statement  of  interest,  CV,  and  three  letters  of  recommendation.  These 
application  materials  should  demonstrate  excellence  in  scholarship  and  teaching,  administrative  ability, 
and  indicate  the  candidate's  understanding  of  a  familiarity  with  the  Catholic  philosophical  tradition  and  its 
impart  on  the  candidate's  teaching  and  scholarship.  The  salary  will  be  commensurate  with  experience. 
Review  of  applications  will  begin  March  15  and  continue  until  the  position  is  filled.  Please  send  all 
materials  to: 

Philosophy  Chair  Search 
Office  of  the  Dean 
McAnulty  College  and  Graduate  School  of  Liberal  Arts 
College  Hall  210 
Duquesne  University 
600  Forbes  Avenue 
Pittsburgh,  PA  1  5282 

Visit  Duquesne  online  at  www.duq.edu 

Founded  and  sponsored  by  the  Holy  Spirit  Fathers  in  1878,  Duquesne  University  is  Catholic  in  mission  and  ecumenical 
in  spirit.  The  University  values  equality  of  opportunity  both  as  an  educational  institution  and  as  an  employer. 


and,  for  an  analogous  reason,  the  adver- 
tisement on  page  46  for  the  Seminary 
School  of  Theology  at  Seton  Hall 
University. 

Dr.  Zagano's  article,  along  with  her 
book  on  the  restoration  of  the  diaconate 
in  the  Roman  Church,  would  certainly 
(apart  from  language)  have  met  the  crite- 
ria for  the  Index  Librorum  Prohibitorum.  If 
for  no  other  reason,  it  should  be  required 
reading. 

The  Seton  Hall  message  reminded 
me  that  well  into  the  1960's,  when  the 
only  female  students  at  "The  Hall"  were 
in  the  College  of  Nursing,  the  university 
took  steps  to  "protect"  their  seminarians 
from  the  temptation  supposedly  posed  by 
the  nursing  students.  The  library  was 
open  to  the  young  ladies  only  for  certain 
hours,  presumably  those  hours  during 
which  the  seminarians  would  be  otherwise 
occupied.  Additionally,  lunch  was  super- 
vised by  an  elderly  cleric  in  a  black  cape, 
who  carefully  but  forcefully  herded  the 
young  women  into  a  designated,  single- 
sex  area  of  the  dining  hall,  muttering 
comments  about  "daughters  of  Satan" — 
the  New  Jersey  equivalent  of  segregated 
lunch  counters. 

My  visceral  reaction  to  the  advertise- 
ment was  wondrous  amazement  that  the 
stated  contact  person  for  the  Seminary 
School  of  Theology  is  the  associate  dean, 
Dr.  Diane  Traflet.  Irony  aside,  Bob  Dylan 
(who  no  doubt  would  be  banned  by  the 
Index  if  the  inquisitors  could  understand 
him)  was  right:  The  times  they  are  a- 
changing. 

Thomas  I.  Hayes 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Spirit  Is  Willing 

What  a  thoughtful  article  about  prayer, 
even  when  the  knees  won't  permit  kneel- 
ing at  the  bedside  or  kneeler,  "In  Praise 
of  Horizontal  Prayer"  by  Frank  Moan, 
S.J.  (2/14).  I  have  entered  that  period  of 
time  when  the  spirit  is  willing,  but  the 
body  is  weak.  Nevertheless,  my  prayers 
are  said,  standing  by  my  bureau  with  an 
array  of  pictures  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
Blessed  Virgin  and  Jesus. 

Thanks  for  sharing  this  devoted 
priest's  continuing  prayers. 

Anna  Seidler 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Persuasive  Example 

God  knows  Msgr.  Robert  W.  McElroy's 
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tribute  to  John  Courtney  Murray  cele- 
brates a  life  to  whose  influence  we  all 
owe  much  ("He  Held  These  Truths," 
2/7).  America  and  the  world  are  the  bet- 
ter for  this  Jesuit's  having  lived  and  hav- 
ing paved  the  way  to  interfaith  tolerance, 
despite  some  glaring  exceptions  of  more 
recent  vintage. 

But  could  we  not,  factually  as  well  as 
in  charity',  dispense  with  this  tiresome 
kneejerk  libel  of  the  laity  as  supposedly 
preoccupied  with  and  wallowing  in 
"materialism"?  At  least  until  the  clergy, 
and  especially  our  bishops,  set  a  more 
persuasive  example — for  starters,  by 
backing  off  from  a  lifestyle  that  hardly 
tempts  one  to  credit  them  with  anything 
like  dedication  to  sackcloth  and  ashes? 

Jim  Conniff 
Upper  Montclair,  N.J. 

No  Dire  Consequences 

Instead  of  devoting  almost  half  his  arti- 
cle, "Prudence  and  Eucharistic 
Sanctions"  (1/31),  to  prophesying  dire 
consequences  of  withholding  holy 
Communion  from  the  likes  or John 
Kerry,  Msgr.  Robert  W.  McElroy  should 
have  suggested,  as  do  I,  that  our  bishops 
simply  remind  their  priests  and  lay 
eucharistic  ministers  of  their  duty,  as  well 
as  their  right,  to  withhold  the  sacrament 
from  those  who  they  know  (repeat  know) 
"obstinately  persist  in  manifest  grave  sin" 
(Canon  915).  I  prophesy  no  dire  conse- 
quences therefrom. 

Thomas  F.  Troy 
Bethesda,  Md. 

Pillow  Prayers 

I  found  the  article  "In  Praise  of 
Horizontal  Prayer,"  by  Frank  Moan,  S.J. 
(2/14/05),  both  interesting  and  inspira- 
tional. A  major  part  of  my  own  personal 
prayer  life  is  offering  similar  prayers  to 
God  while  in  bed.  I  call  them  pillow 
prayers,  and  to  a  great  extent  they  mirror 
those  of  Father  Moan.  For  me,  these  pil- 
low prayers  are  not  only  important — they 
are  also  relaxing! 

Vincent  Jerome,  F.M.S. 

Miami,  Fla. 
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Dear  Friends:  Selected  Homilies  of 
Archbishop  Rembert  G.  Weakland  O.S.B. 

Available  in  Audio  Cd's 


From  the  many  homilies  Archbishop  Weakland  preached  at  St. 
John's  Cathedral,  a  compilation  has  been  made  for  all  Sundays 
and  Feasts  of  tlie  three-year  liturgical  cycle.  Each  cycle  set 
contains  about  60  gospels  and  homilies  in  a  ring  binder  xoith 
an  introduction  and  index. 

You  can  choose  from  the  following  selections: 

□  GOSPELS  AND  HOMILIES  FOR  CYCLE  A  (  $65) 

□  GOSPELS  AND  HOMILIES  FOR  CYCLE  C  (  $65) 

□  GOSPELS  AND  HOMILIES  FOR  CYCLE  B  ( $65) 

□  ALL  THREE  (3)  CYCLES  ($175) 

$  Totai  of  items  Ordered 

Wonderful  for  the  Easter  season! 
Excellent  for  monasteries,  religious  communities,  etc. 

All  proceeds  benefit  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John's  Human 
Concerns  programs  at  the  Archbishop  Weakland  Center. 

Please  include  an  extra  $5  per  cycle,  or  SI 5  per  set, 
for  shipping  and  handling. 
Mail  order  with  check  and  selections  to: 
The  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist 
831  North  Van  Buren  Street 
Milwaukee,  Wl  53202 

To  order  by  phone  call  Emily  John: 

(414)  276-9814 
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Louvain: 


The  Perfect  Place  for  Your  Sabbatical! 

The  American  College  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  the  American 
bishops'  seminary  and  house  of  studies  in  Louvain,  Belgium, 
offers  a  wide  variety  of  flexible  sabbatical  programs  for  today's 
priest,  religious,  deacon  and  lay  minister.  With  access  to  the 
fine  professors  of  the  Catholic  University  of  Louvain,  a  dedicated 
Christian  community  to  live  within  and  the  cultural  treasures  of 
Europe  at  your  doorstep,  Louvain  is  the  perfect  place  for  your 
sabbatical! 

~4~13  week  Sabbaticals  during  the  Fall  2005  or  Spring  2006  terms 

~The  "Tfieology  for  Ministry"  Summer  Institute,  July  2—29,  2005 

-Two-week  "Sedes  Sapientiae"  Sabbatical 
Permanent  Deacons:  April  10-23,  2005 
Priests:  October  9-22,  2005 

The  American  College 

Naamsestraat  100 
B-3000  Leuven,  Belgium 
E-mail:  admissions@acl.be 
Tel:  Oil  32 16  32  00 11  Fax:  011  32 16  32  00 12 


School  of  Theology  and  Ministry 


2005  Summer 
Institute  for 

Liturgy 
and  Worship 

Holy  Week  in  Such  a  Time  as  Tin's: 
Fresh  Insights  for  Ancient  Forces 

July  10-  15,2005 

Registration  Deadline: 

June  1,  2005 
Registration  fee:  $400.00 

( Scholars liip  funds  a  i  ailable. ) 


Educator 
Social  Worker 
Spiritual  Director 
Lawyer 
Doctor 

Sister  of  the  Holy  Child  Jesus 

Ministering  throughout  the  United  States,  Europe,  Africa,  South  America, 
and  the  Dominican  Republic,  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Child  Jesus  engage  in 
ministries  ranging  from  education  to  medicine.  Supported  by  a  community 
of  prayer,  Holy  Child  Sisters  turn  their  vision  for  a  better  world  into  reality. 


To  learn  more,  contact: 

Sr.  Jeanne  Marie  Hatch,  SHCJ 
610.626.1400,  jhatch@shcj.org 

Sr.  Sheila  McNiff,  SHCJ 
626.345.1633,  smcniff@shcj.org 

www.shcj.org 


Society  of  the  Holy  Child  Jesus 

An  international  community  of  women  religious 


AMERICAN  PROVINCE 


I  Among  the  2005  faculty  pictured  counterclockwise  are: 
Don  Sailers,  Keynote  Address; 
Gordon  W  Lathrop:  Gail Ramshaw 

For  more  information: 
206-296-5330  •  800-578-3118 
www.seattleu.edu/ theomin 
stm@seattleu.edu 
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RESIDENCE 
HALL 
RECTOR 


UNIVERSITY  OF 

NOTRE  DAME 


Make  a  difference  in  countless  lives.  Become  a  Residence  Hall 
Rector  at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame  and  participate  in  a 
rich  tradition  of  ministry  at  the  heart  of  student  life. 

Founded  by  the  Congregation  of  Holy  Cross,  Notre 
Dame  is  one  of  the  premier  Catholic  universities  in  the 
United  States.  Approximately  80%  of  the  University's  8,000 
undergraduates  choose  to  live  on  campus  in  27  single-sex 
halls.  The  University  prizes  residential  life  for  the  unique 
opportunities  it  offers  students  to  develop  the  commitment 
to  service  and  sense  of  responsibility  essential  for  leader- 
ship beyond  college.  Under  the  direction  of  the  Residence 
Hall  Rector,  each  hall  is  a  community  of  faith  and  learning, 
where  students  are  encouraged  to  integrate  the  intellectual, 
spiritual,  and  social  dimensions  of  their  education. 

Notre  Dame's  Office  of  Student  Affairs  is  now  accepting 
applications  for  the  position  of  Residence  Hall  Rector  for 
the  2005-06  academic  year.  This  is  a  full-time,  nine-month 
position.  Living  alongside  students  in  the  residence  hall  and 


accompanying  them  on  their  journey  of  faith,  the  Rector 
counsels  and  advises,  provides  critical  support,  and  when 
necessary,  calls  them  to  accountability.  The  Rector  oversees  a 
staff  which  includes  graduate  student  Assistant  Rectors  and 
senior  students  who  serve  as  Resident  Assistants.  Collabora- 
tion with  a  wide  array  of  University  departments  responsible 
for  student  welfare  and  University  facilities  is  an  essential 
feature  of  the  Rector  position. 

The  successful  candidate  will  possess  a  Master's  degree 
and  a  minimum  of  three  years  experience  in  a  related  field, 
such  as  pastoral  ministry,  education,  student  personnel  or 
counseling.  Some  possibility  of  additional  part-time  teaching 
or  administrative  responsibilities  at  the  University,  if  desired. 
Starting  salary  in  2004-05  was  $30,000  plus  benefits;  rec- 
tors also  receive  furnished  living  quarters  designed  for  one 
person  and  a  partial  meal  plan. 

For  further  information  and  application  materials,  visit 
our  Web  site  at  http://osa.nd.edu. 


You  take  care  of  Catholic  students  every  day. 

Now  let  a  Mount  scholarship  take  care  of  yours. 


Are  you  a  teacher,  administrator  or  other  staff  member  at  a  Catholic  elemen- 
tary or  secondary  school?  When  your  son  or  daughter  is  ready  to  apply  to 
college,  Mount  St.  Mary's  University  has  a  major  scholarship  waiting — at 
least  $8,000  each  year,  renewable,  through  our  Catholic  Schools 

Employees'  Scholarship  Program. 

We  know  you've  sacrificed  to  support  your  belief  in  Catholic  educational 
values.  Recognizing  your  dedication  is  part  of  living  out  our  values  as  one  of 
America's  oldest  Catholic  liberal  arts  institutions. 

Discover  our  close-knit  community  nestled  in  the  mountains  just  an  hour  north 
of  Washington,  D.C.,  and  Baltimore. 

faith  I  discovery  I  leadership  i  community 


Challenging  academics 
Division  I  athletics 
A  nationally  recognized  faculty 

A  campus  spirit  that  will  inspire  you 

Visit  www.msmary.edu  or  call 
1-800-448-4347  to  schedule  a  campus  visit. 


Mount 

Mount  St.  Mary's  University 

The  Mount  is  an  equal  opportunity  institution.     E m  TTI  i  t  S  b  U  r  g ,  Maryland 
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 and  

Minister 

to  Yourself 


SAT  Sabbatical  Program 


Time 
to... 


Rest 

Be  Nurtured 
Be  Free 
Play 
Pray 

Share  New  Ideas 


SAT  Sabbatical 


S<  II  <  ontained,  free  and  llexihle  modules  are 
specifically  designed  to  assist  individuals 
to  integrate  theology,  spirituality,  human 
development  and  ministry  with  their 
lived  experience. 
Four-month  and  Nine-month  programs 


SAT  •  School  of  Applied  Theology 
Graduate  Theological  Union 
2400  Ridge  Road  •  Berkeley  CA  94709 
1-800-831-0555  •  510-652-1651 
email  satgtu@aol.com 
website  www.satgtu.org 


INSTITUTE 

of"  CHRISTIAN 
SPIRITUALITY 

SUMMER 
2005 

Session  I:  May  29-  June  4 
Francis  of  Assisi 
God  in  Suffering 
OT  Sexuality  and  Spirituality 
Guidance  for  Moral  Dilemmas 
Pauline  Spirituality 
Spiritual  Exercises  I 

Session  II:  June  5- 1 1 
Respect  for  Life  Ethic 
Mary  Magdalene 
Spirituality  of  Family 
lgnatian  Spirituality  &  the  Movies 
Paschal  Mystery  of  Guatemala 
Spiritual  Exercises  II 

t 


Directed  Retreat 
May  2 1  -  May  29 

Graduate 
Undergraduate 
Audit 


IHG  HILL  COLLEGE 

.suit  College  of  the  South 


"A  'BEST  OF  JOAN'  book. 

This  collection  shows  coherence  and  has  force." 
-MARTIN  E.  MARTY 

JOAN  CHITTISTER 
In  the  Heart  of  the  Temple 

My  Spiritual  Vision  for  Today's  World 

Foreword  by  Martin  E.  Marty 
BlueBridge,  0-9742405-1-6  pb  $14.95 

Winner,  Best  Spiritual  Books 
of  2004  (Spirituality  a  Health) 

"For  Joan  Chittister, 
defiance  is  a  form 
of  obedience.  And 
silence  in  the  face 
of  injustice  is  a  sin." 

-USA  TODAY 


Joan  Chittister  has  been  one  of  America's 
key  visionary  voices  for  more  than 
t flirty  years.  In  the  Heart  of  the  Temple 
brings  together  for  the  first  time 
her  most  powerful,  influential, 
and  celebrated  writings. 

Now  available  at  all  bookstores 


Ministry  of  Money  provides  opportunities 
for  persons  at  all  economic  levels  to 
examine  the  impact  of  money  and 
possessions  on  their  lives,  to  discern 
God's  will  for  their  lives  and  their 
financial  resources,  and  to  discover  how 
the  joyful  liberation  of  sharing  those 
resources  can  lead  them  into  the  very 
heart  of  God 

2005  Money  &  Faith  Retreats 

April  8-10  •  West  Chester,  PA 
April  15-16  •  New  Bern,  NC 

2005  Special  Topic  Retreats 

May  13-15  •  Germantown,  MD 
Sr.  Jose  Hobday:  "The  Global 
Impact  of  Our  Living  Simply" 

September  16-18  •  Germantown,  MD 
"Living  Faithfully  in  a  Global 
Economy"  with  Barry  Shelley  & 
Michelle  Tooley 

2005  Pilgrimages  of  Reverse 
Mission  in  the  2/3rds  World 

August  19-28  •  Haiti 

Sept  23-Oct  7  •  Israel/Palestine 

November  2-16  •  Ethiopia 


ministry  of 

m  ney 

11315  Neelsville  Church  Rd. 
Germantown,  MD  20876-  301.428.9560 
office@ministryofmoney.org 

www.ministryofmoney.org 
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Tlie first  "teach-yourself 
program  to  help 
communicate 
with  Hispanic 
parishioners 

Pastoral  Spanish 

With  this  unique  audio/book  course,  priests 
and  laypersons  can  learn  the  essentials  of 
Spanish  and  the  specialized  vocabulary  and 
expressions  needed  in  celebrating  the  Mass, 
conducting  conversations  on  specific  pastoral 
subjects,  and  developing  homilies  on  topics  of 
relevance  to  Hispanic  Americans. 

Developed  by  Rev  Romuald  Zantua 
and  Professor  Karen  Eberle-McCarthy  , 
this  course  is  voiced  by  native  Spanish  speak- 
ers No  previous  knowledge  of  Spanish  is 
required  12  CD's  or  cassettes  (12  hr.)  and 
two  books  of  148  and  112  pages,  $225. 
(CT  residents  add  sales  tax)  Full  three- 
week  money-back  guarantee  To  place  your 
order,  Call  toll-free  1-800-243-1234, 
toll-free  fax  1-888-453-4329  Ask  for  a 
free  copy  of  our  new  52-page  Whole  World 
Language  Catalog  offering  courses  in  103 
languages.  Our  32nd  year 


The 


BUDIQ-fdRUm 

THE  LANGUAGE  SOURCE 


Rm  W300,  1  Orchard  Park  Rd ,  Madison  CT  06443 
e-mail:  info@audiofonim  com 
visit  our  website  www.audioforum.com 


GraduateSrudies/SICS  SPRING  kill 

lOOttDauphin  Street  •  Mobile,  At.  V.60K-1 791 
(251 )  380- Wl  •  I  ax:  (251 )  460-2190 
www.slK.edu/sio.  •  I -mail:  grade 'shc.edu 
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The  Word 


I  Believe;  Help  My  Unbeliefl 


Fifth  Sunday  of  Lent  (A),  March  13,  2005 

Readings:  Ez  37:12-14;  Ps  130:1-8;  Rom  8:8-11;  Jn  11:1-45 
"I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life"  (Jn  11:25) 


As  we  open  our  eyes  each  morn- 
ing, we  see  life  around  us.  We 
hear  the  whispers  of  nature,  the 
hum  of  traffic,  the  lilt  of  a 
human  voice.  It  does  not  take  long  for  us 
to  realize  that  death  is  here  as  well.  It  soon 
becomes  very  clear  that  life  and  death  are 
both  part  of  the  cycle  of  nature.  But  unlike 
the  rest  of  the  created  world,  we  humans 
know  that  we  will  ultimately  die,  and 
death  becomes  for  us  a  specter  lurking  in 
the  future,  in  a  future  that  is  a  mystery  for 
us. 

In  the  readings  for  today,  we  are  led 
past  the  inevitability  of  death  to  a  consid- 
eration of  life  after  death.  EzekiePs  words 
describe  much  more  than  a  ghoulish  scene 
from  a  Halloween  poster.  He  is  speaking 
to  a  people  who  have  been  defeated  in  war 
and  deported  to  the  land  of  the  con- 
querors. As  a  nation,  they  are  as  good  as 
dead.  Through  the  prophet,  God  assures 
them  that  they  will  live  again.  They  will  be 
raised  from  death  and  filled  with  life.  They 
will  experience  a  new  life,  a  life  that 
springs  from  God's  own  spirit.  Here  we 
see  that  what  at  first  appeared  to  be  the  tri- 
umph of  death  is  in  reality  a  triumph  over 
death. 

The  Gospel  contains  a  story  well 
known  to  us  all.  We  see  three  people 
whom  Jesus  loves  dearly:  Martha,  with 
whom  Jesus  carries  on  a  profound  theo- 
logical conversation;  Mary,  who  believes 
that  Jesus  has  power  over  the  life  of  her 
brother;  and  Lazarus,  whom  Jesus  calls 
back  from  the  clutches  of  death.  This 
account  may  describe  love  among  friends, 
but  it  is  primarily  a  story  about  faith. 
Speaking  to  his  disciples,  Jesus  says,  "I  am 
glad  for  you  that  I  was  not  there,  that  you 

dianne  bergant,  c.s.A.,  is  professor  of  bib- 
lical studies  at  Catholic  Theological  Union 
in  Chicago. 


may  believe."  He  then  tells  Martha, 
"Everyone  who  lives  and  believes  in 
me  will  never  die."  At  the  end  of  the 
account  we  read,  "Many.. .began  to 
believe  in  him." 

Just  what  is  it  that  we  are  called  to 
believe?  Is  it  that  a  broken  nation  will  be 
reconstituted?  Is  it  that  one  who  has  died 
will  be  resuscitated?  As  wonderful  as  these 
"risings"  may  have  been,  they  were  not 
really  lasting.  At  a  later  time  in  history, 
the  nation  of  Israel  would  once  again  suf- 
fer defeat.  And  though  Lazarus  may  have 
been  given  a  second  chance  at  life,  even- 
tually he  would  again  face  the  inevitabili- 
ty of  death.  No,  we  are  called  to  believe  in 
something  much  more  profound.  We  are 
called  to  believe  in  a  resurrection  that 
transforms,  a  resurrection  that  is  lasting. 

While  the  account  of  the  raising  of 
Lazarus  is  quite  straightforward,  Jesus' 
words  to  Martha  are  not.  He  says  that 
either  faith  will  keep  us  from  dying,  or,  if 
we  die,  faith  will  allow  us  still  to  live.  This 
sounds  rather  confusing,  even  contradic- 
tory. But  in  both  statements  Jesus  is 
insisting  that  while  death  certainly  threat- 
ens life,  it  has  no  power  where  there  is 
faith.  This  might  help  us  to  see  that  he  is 
talking  about  two  kinds  of  life  and  two 
kinds  of  death. 

First,  those  who  believe  in  Jesus,  even 
if  they  undergo  physical  death,  will  still 
enjoy  a  bond  with  him.  In  other  words, 
they  will  live  some  kind  of  life.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  who  believe  in  him  dur- 
ing this  life  will  not  suffer  the  dissolution 
of  that  life-giving  bond.  Mortal  life  will 
end  with  physical  death,  but  physical 
death  has  no  power  over  the  life  of  union 
with  Jesus.  Jesus,  who  claims  to  be  "the 
resurrection  and  the  life,"  asks  us,  as  he 
asked  Martha,  "Do  you  believe  this?" 

Paul,  who  seems  to  have  had  some 
difficulty  assuring  the  Romans  of  their 


own  resurrection,  understood  what  Jesus 
meant.  He  maintains  that  "if  Christ  is  in 
you,  although  the  body  is  dead  because  of 
sin,  the  spirit  is  alive  because  of  righ- 
teousness." The  basis  of  the  teaching  of 
both  the  Gospel  writer  and  Paul  is  union 
with  Jesus  through  faith.  Both  contend 
that  this  union  is  not  severed  by  death. 
Paul  goes  on  to  insist  that  if  Christ  was 
raised  from  the  dead,  then  we,  united  to 
him  through  faith,  will  also  be  raised.  The 
bond  of  faith  is  lasting,  and  to  deny  one 
resurrection  (ours),  is  to  deny  the  other 
(Christ's). 

During  Lent,  we  ponder  these  read- 
ings with  their  messages  of  new  life.  They 
assure  us  that  our  faith  in  Jesus,  who  is 
"the  resurrection  and  the  life,"  promises 
our  participation  in  resurrection  and  new 
life.  We  are  invited  to  join  in  prayer  with 
the  psalmist.  We  too  stand  before  God 
and  the  rest  of  the  world,  guilty  of  trans- 
gressions. We  have  been  selfish  and 
deceitful.  At  times  we  are  arrogant  and 
lacking  in  compassion.  We  allow  violence 
to  devastate  the  lives  of  others.  Despite 
these  failings,  we  are  invited  to  trust  in 
God's  forgiveness.  God's  loving-kindness 
can  redeem  us  and  lead  us  into  resurrec- 
tion and  life.  Dianne  Bergant 

Praying  With  Scripture 

•  Make  the  responsorial  psalm  your 
prayer  for  today. 

•  Be  especially  compassionate  toward 
someone  who  is  mourning  the  death 
of  a  loved  one. 

•  Pray  for  the  grace  to  face  your  own 
death  with  Christian  faith. 
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Fordham  University's  Graduate  School  of  Religion  and  Religious  Education  cultivates 
leaders  through  masters  and  doctoral  programs  in  religious  education,  spiritual 
direction,  pastoral  counseling  and  spiritual  care.  Building  upon  our  Catholic  and  Jesuit 
tradition,  students  combine  scholarly  research  with  ministerial  skills  to  better  and 
further  serve  parishes,  schools,  families,  youth  and  communities  around  the  world. 


Join  our  community  —  and  prepare  to  lead  yours. 
(718)817-4800  •  mvw.fordham.edu/gre/am 
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America 


Of  Many  Things 


IM  U.IXE  HAVING  A  BROTHER 
who  is  on  track  toward  beatifi- 
cation— and  possible  canoniza- 
tion as  the  first  American-born 
male  saint.  That  is  the  situation  facing 
Lou  Schwartz.  I  met  Lou  at  my  former 
parish  in  Washington,  D.C.  There  he 
oversees  the  preparation  of  the  weekly 
Peace  Meal,  a  nourishing  hot  dinner 
for  poor  and  often  homeless  men, 
women  and  children.  In  addition,  Lou 
also  serves  as  a  volunteer  chaplain  at 
the  District  of  Columbia  jail.  Although 
he  is  technically  retired,  his  retirement 
is  active  indeed. 

In  a  recent  conversation,  Lou  spoke 
to  me  of  his  brother,  the  potential 
"blessed"  who  has  already  been 
declared  a  servant  of  God — Msgr. 
Alovsius  Schwartz — who  died  in  1992 
in  Manila  of  Lou  Gehrig's  disease. 
Twice  nominated  for  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize,  Father  Al,  as  he  was  called,  lived 
out  his  vocation  as  a  missionary  in  die 
Near  East.  Lou  told  me  that  even  as  a 
teenager  in  a  minor  seminary  in 
Maryland,  his  brother  longed  to  give 
his  life  in  service  to  the  poor  in  devel- 
oping countries.  His  first  major  assign- 
ment after  ordination  was  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Pusan  in  South  Korea. 

There  he  witnessed  the  effects  of 
poverty,  which  had  grown  even  worse 
after  World  War  II.  The  war's 
destructive  impact  was  especially  evi- 
dent to  him  in  the  suffering  of  the  chil- 
dren he  saw  on  every  side.  Many  had 
been  orphaned  by  the  war;  many  oth- 
ers were  simply  abandoned  by  mothers 
unable  to  care  for  them.  Inspired  by 
his  long-time  devotion  to  Our  Lady  of 
Banneux,  known  as  the  Virgin  of  the 
Poor,  whose  shrine  he  had  visited  in 
France,  Father  Al  resolved  early  in  his 
training  to  dedicate  his  life  to  the 
neediest. 

After  settling  in  Pusan  and  begin- 
ning his  work  among  children,  he 

Frequent  trips  to  Europe  and  the 
cd  States  to  raise  funds  for  the 
cts  he  had  established,  a 
>wn  and  a  Girlstown.  As  the 
years  went  by,  he  also  began 

iwns  and  Girlstowns  in  the 
nines  and  Mexico.  But  much 
I  icing  done  besides  his  work 
hildren:  elderly  people,  sin- 


gle mothers  and  homeless  men  have 
also  benefited  from  the  hospitals,  sana- 
toriums,  hospices  and  treatment  facili- 
ties that  he  established  for  these  needy 
groups. 

As  the  varied  endeavors  grew, 
Father  Al  saw  a  need  for  more  co- 
workers, so  he  founded  two  new  reli- 
gious orders.  One  was  the 
Congregation  of  the  Brothers  of 
Christ.  He  had  already  established  a 
congregation  of  nuns,  the  Sisters  of 
Mary.  These  groups  have  made  it  pos- 
sible to  expand  the  programs  to  Brazil 
and  Guatemala.  Together,  the  works 
he  founded  are  known  as  the  World 
Villages  for  Children.  On  Dec.  10, 
2003,  Father  Al  was  declared  a  servant 
of  God  at  the  cathedral  in  Manila  dur- 
ing ceremonies  that  formally  marked 
the  opening  of  the  cause  for  his  beati- 
fication and,  many  hope,  his  eventual 
canonization.  Six  of  his  family  mem- 
bers were  present  for  the  ceremony, 
Lou  among  them. 

A  former  Trappist  monk  at  the 
Abbey  of  Gethsemani  in  Kentucky, 
where  he  knew  Thomas  Merton, 
Lou — who  later  married  and  raised  a 
family — has  inherited  a  large  measure 
of  his  brother's  spirit.  It  reveals  itself 
in  his  work  for  the  Peace  Meal  and  his 
extensive  ministry  at  the  D.C.  jail. 
With  the  beatification  process  under 
way,  one  miracle  attributable  to 
Father  Al's  intercession  is  now  neces- 
sary, and  another  will  be  required  for 
his  canonization  as  a  saint.  But  as  the 
effects  of  Father  Al's  work  among 
some  of  the  world's  poorest  popula- 
tions continue  to  widen  in  scope,  it 
might  validly  be  argued  that  miracles 
attributable  to  his  intercession  have 
already  begun  to  take  place:  the  hun- 
gry are  fed,  the  homeless  sheltered  and 
children  cared  for  and  educated.  Such 
transformations  in  die  lives  of  those 
whom  the  world — in  the  Johamiine 
sense — considers  to  be  worthless  are 
surely  signs  that  die  Spirit  is  at  work 
through  this  servant  of  God  who  gave 
himself  in  Gospel-inspired  service  to 
"the  least."  And  Lou  himself  is  follow- 
ing in  the  footsteps  of  his  brother, 
reaching  out  in  his  own  local  min- 
istries to  the  hungry  and  the  incarcer- 
ated.       George  M.  Anderson,  S.J. 
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Editorial 

More  Homeless, 
Less  Housing 


As  the  search  for  housing  by  poor  people 
grows  more  desperate  year  by  year,  the 
phrase  "lack  of  affordable  housing"  has 
assumed  a  mantra-like  quality.  The  tide  of  a 
recent  report  by  the  National  Low  Income 
Housing  Coalition,  Out  of  Reach,  in  itself  tells  the  story:  the 
cost  of  rental  housing  is  indeed  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
majority  of  low-income  wage  earners.  In  only  four  counties 
in  die  nation,  the  report  states,  can  workers  who  earn  the 
federal  minimum  wage  afford  the  cost  of  rent  and  utilities 
for  a  modest  one-bedroom  apartment. 

Approximately  six  million  low-wage  earners  now  pay  50 
percent  or  more  of  their  income  for  rent.  Federal  affordabil- 
ity  guidelines  set  30  percent  of  a  household's  income  as  the 
maximum  it  should  pay  for  housing  costs.  To  pay  more 
requires  cutting  back  on  other  necessities.  Joblessness,  low 
salaries  and  other  problems  related  to  poverty  can  easily 
topple  individuals  and  families  into  homelessness.  The  pre- 
sent levels  of  homelessness  are  described  in  another  recent 
report,  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors'  Status  Report  on 
Hunger  and  Homelessness,  a  27-city  survey  released  annually 
in  December.  Many  homeless  people  are  turned  away  even 
from  shelters  because  of  a  lack  of  space. 

The  mayors'  survey  also  notes  that  among  the  most 
prominent  causes  of  homelessness  are  mental  illness  and 
substance  abuse,  both  made  worse  by  a  lack  of  needed  ser- 
vices. Budget  cuts  stand  out  as  a  primary  culprit  for  the 
shortage  of  help  for  mentally  ill  and  addicted  homeless  peo- 
ple; now,  with  states  facing  rollbacks  in  Medicaid  coverage, 
the  situation  is  likely  to  worsen.  Several  of  the  cities,  more- 
over, listed  prisoner  re-entry  as  a  primary  cause  of  home- 
lessness. Former  offenders  return  to  their  communities  only 
to  encounter  legal  barriers  that  block  access  to  affordable 
housing. 

The  mayors'  report  also  comments  on  growing  requests 
by  low-income  families  for  assisted  housing.  Aggravating 
shortages  in  this  area  is  the  current  shortfall  of  Section  8 
housing  vouchers,  which  help  low-income  families  find 
housing  in  the  private  rental  market.  For  many,  moving  into 
such  housing  has  been  the  first  step  out  of  poverty.  Yet  there 
are  too  few  vouchers  to  meet  the  need:  only  about  one- 
fourth  of  eligible  families  receive  assistance. 

Now  the  Section  8  program  faces  significant  funding 
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reductions.  Douglas  Rice,  director  of  housing  and  commu- 
nity development  policy  for  Catholic  Charities  USA,  told 
America  diat  with  Congress  under  pressure  to  reduce  fed- 
eral spending  in  both  discretionary  and  entidement  pro- 
grams because  of  the  burgeoning  budget  deficit,  the  Section 
8  program  faces  not  only  funding  cuts  but  also  measures 
that  could  limit  its  focus  on  the  neediest  renters.  Among 
these  is  the  possible  elimination  of  voucher  rules  that  give 
priority  to  extremely  low-income  households  and  those  with 
incomes  below  the  poverty  line.  "We  expect  that  to  be  part 
of  diis  year's  budget  proposal,"  Dr.  Rice  said,  "and  yet  all 
the  data  show  that  the  most  significant  affordable  housing 
needs  exist  among  these  extremely  low-income  house- 
holds— those  with  incomes  below  30  percent  of  the  area 
median  income." 

In  a  nation  as  rich  as  ours,  it  shocks  the  conscience  that 
homelessness  is  increasing  and  that  the  supply  of  subsidized 
housing  is  falling  further  below  the  level  of  need.  A  Harvard 
study  has  shown  that  there  is  a  gap  of  four-and-a-half  mil- 
lion units  between  the  number  of  affordable  housing  units 
available  and  the  number  needed  for  low-income  house- 
holds. The  production  of  new  affordable  units  for  very  low- 
income  households  is  sorely  needed. 

and  yet,  contrary  to  popular  perception,  most  government 
housing  subsidies  go  to  the  highest  income  households,  not 
to  the  lowest.  According  to  the  White  House's  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  for  example,  one  federal  subsidy 
for  homeowners — the  mortgage  interest  deduction — will 
cost  the  federal  treasury  almost  $70  billion  in  2005.  That  is 
twice  the  cost  of  the  entire  annual  budget  for  affordable 
housing  programs  administered  by  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  This  balance  should  be 
shifted  in  favor  of  the  neediest  households.  But  the  presi- 
dent's proposed  budget  goes  in  the  opposite  direction. 
According  to  die  National  Low  Income  Housing  Coalition, 
housing  for  people  with  disabilities  is  to  be  cut  in  half,  and 
substantial  cuts  in  public  housing  and  housing  for  persons 
with  AIDS  are  also  mandated.  As  President  Bush  begins  his 
second  term,  he  should  focus  more  of  his  conservative  com- 
passion on  the  needs  of  the  most  vulnerable — the  homeless 
and  those  for  whom  housing  assistance  is  essential  if  they  are 
to  progress  toward  self-sufficiency. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


U.S.  Theological  Society  Distressed  at  Vatican  Condemnation 


The  hoard  of  directors  of  the  Catholic 
Theological  Society  of  America  has 
expressed  "profound  distress"  at  the 
Vatican  action  condemning  a  book  by 
Roger  Haight,  S.J.,  an  .American  theolo- 
gian, and  banning  him  from  teaching 
Catholic  theology7.  "Father  Haight's  book 
Jesus  Symbol  of  God  has  done  a  great  ser- 
vice in  framing  crucial  questions  that  need 
to  be  addressed  today,"  the  board  said  in  a 
statement  given  to  Catholic  News  Service 
on  Feb.  16.  It  said  the  book,  sharply  criti- 
cized for  doctrinal  errors  in  a  notification 
issued  on  Feb.  7  by  the  Vatican 
Congregation  for  the  Doctrine  ot  the 
Faith,  has  provoked  the  kind  of  lively 
debate  and  criticism  within  the  theologi- 
cal community  that  is  encouraged  by  the 
church's  teaching  authority. 

"Ironically,  rather  than  promote 
greater  criticism  of  the  book,  the  congre- 
gation's intervention  will  most  likely  dis- 
courage debates  over  the  book,  effectively 
stifling  further  criticism  and  undermining 
our  ability  as  Catholic  theologians  to 
openlv  critique  our  colleagues,"  the  board 
said. 


Father  Haight,  a  member  of  the  New 
York  Province  of  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
was  teaching  at  Weston  Jesuit  School  of 
Theology  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  when  his 
book  was  published  in  1999.  In  2000  the 
Vatican  ordered  his  suspension  from 
teaching  there  pending  an  investigation 
of  the  book.  He  is  currently  teaching  at 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  a 
Protestant  interdenominational  institu- 
tion in  New  York  City. 

The  Vatican  notification  criticized 
the  book  for  "statements  contrary  to 
truths  of  divine  and  Catholic  faith"  and 
said  disseminating  those  statements  "is 
of  grave  harm  to  the  faithful."  The 
C.T.S.A.  board  did  not  deny  there  were 
errors  in  the  book's  theology,  and  indi- 
vidual theologians  contacted  by  CNS 
also  said  they  had  serious  problems  with 
the  book. 

The  C.T.S.A.  board  said  that  during 
the  association's  convention  in  2002, 
there  was  an  open  forum  on  the  book, 
during  which  Father  Haight  "willingly 
explained  his  views  and  responded  to  his 
colleagues'  critical  observations."  "In 


COFFIN  OF  MURDERED  MISSIONARY  CARRIED  BY  PEASANTS  IN  BRAZIL  The  coffin  of  Sister 
Oorothy  Stang  is  carried  by  members  of  the  Landless  Movement  during  funeral  services  on  Feb. 
15  in  Anapu,  Brazil.  Sister  Dorothy,  a  U.S.  member  of  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  de  Namur,  lived 
in  Brazil's  Amazon  region  for  nearly  four  decades,  working  to  protect  the  land  rights  of  peasants 
and  speaking  out  concerning  the  ecological  dangers  of  deforestation.  (CNS  photo  from  Agenda 
0  Giobo,  Ailton  de  Freitas) 


many  ways,"  it  added,  "the  theological 
community  has  been  engaging  in  pre- 
cisely the  kind  of  internal  debate  and 
mutual  correction  that  has  been 
encouraged  by  the  magisterium,"  the 
teaching  authority  of  the  church. 

"The  congregation's  intervention  in 
this  case  gravely  threatens  the  very  pro- 
cess of  serious,  systematic,  internal  crit- 
icism which  the  congregation  and  the 
bishops  have  long  been  encouraging 
among  theologians,"  it  said.  "While 
this  process  of  internal  critique  can 
never  replace  the  proper  teaching  and 
disciplinary  roles  of  the  magisterium, 
the  intervention  of  the  magisterium 
should  be  a  last  resort,  reserved  for  sit- 
uations where  this  process  has  clearly 
failed." 

Roberto  S.  Goizueta,  C.T.S.A.  presi- 
dent and  a  theology  professor  at  Boston 
College,  told  CNS  that  he  viewed  the 
doctrinal  congregation's  notification  as 
blurring  the  line  between  theology  and 
catechetics.  "What  they're  trying  to  do 
is  get  him  to  restate  the  Catechism  of  the 
Catholic  Church,'1''  he  said.  "That's  not 
what  theology  is.  Theology  is  about 
creative  exploration  of  revelation  and 
the  doctrine  of  the  church."  The  book 
"is  an  exploration,  and  Father  Haight 
doesn't  pretend  anything  else,"  he  said. 

William  P.  Thompson-Uberuaga,  a 
theology  professor  at  Duquesne 
University  in  Pittsburgh  and  a  former 
C.T.S.A.  president,  told  CNS  that  he 
basically  agreed  with  the  content  of  the 
Vatican  notification.  "Many  of  us  in  the 
theological  community  had  real  issues" 
with  the  book  on  those  same  points,  he 
said.  "I  just  wish  the  congregation 
would  let  the  theological  community 
sort  things  out  first." 

Thompson  said  that  while  the  theo- 
logical assertions  criticized  by  the  doc- 
trinal congregation  are  in  Father 
Haight's  book,  many  of  them  are  pre- 
sented "more  tentatively"  than  one 
would  gather  from  the  notification.  On 
many  of  the  issues,  he  said,  it  is  possible 
to  make  a  "more  generous"  interpreta- 
tion of  the  author's  intent  and  meaning 
than  that  expressed  by  the  doctrinal 
congregation. 
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vv  e  iouk  rorwaru  to  conciliation  anu 
healing." 

Gianforcaro  thanked  Bishop  Serratelli, 
saying,  "I  am  convinced  that  he  is  a  land 
and  compassionate  man  who  is  trying  to 
assist  the  victims  in  their  healing,  and  I 
believe  that  the  Paterson  Diocese  will  be 
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putsLo,  ai li iwugi i  un.  L.wngrcgatlOn  itself 
consistendy  declines  to  discuss  the  number 
of  cases  or  the  particulars  of  any  case.  The 
announcements  in  Boston  and  St.  Louis 
were  among  a  number  of  statements  from 
various  U.S.  dioceses  issued  over  the  past 
vear  or  so  that  indicated  the  doctrinal  con- 


gregation is  stc.idil)  working  through  its 
clergy  abuse  caseload  and  reaching  deci- 
sions. 

News  Briefs 

•  On  the  day  Pope  John  Paul  II  left  the 
hospital  after  10  days  of  treatment  for  res- 
pirator)- problems,  a  Vatican  statement 
said  the  pope's  throat  inflammation  had 


Pope  John  Paul  II 


been  "cured"  and  that  tests  had  ruled  out 
other  complications. 

•  The  Archdiocese  of  St.  Louis  settled 
eight  cases  of  sexual  abuse  by  clergy  for 
$267,500  in  January  in  a  mediation  pro- 
cess. The  cases  involved  claims  against 
five  priests  who  have  been  removed  from 
ministry,  one  of  whom  is  now  in  prison. 
Since  January  2004,  the  mediation  process 
has  resulted  in  the  settlement  of  3 1  cases 
in  that  archdiocese  for  a  total  of 
$2,399,300.  Approximately  $742,000  was 
recovered  from  an  insurance  earner. 

•  The  Diocese  of  Brooklyn  announced  on 
Feb.  9  that  budgetary  constraints  have 
forced  the  diocese  to  close  and/or  consoli- 
date 26  of  its  parish  elementary  schools  at 
the  end  of  the  current  school  year.  The 
closings  will  affect  3,000  students. 

•  Paul  R.  Shanley,  the  former  priest  and 
major  figure  in  the  scan- 
dal of  sexual  abuse  by 
priests  in  Boston,  was 
sentenced  to  12  to  15 
years  in  prison  on  multi- 
ple counts  of  raping  and 
assaulting  a  boy  in  the 
1980's. 

•  After  a  year-and-a-half 
of  suspensions  and  abortive  meetings,  the 
Vatican-Israel  Commission  negotiating  a 
new  treaty7  met  on  Feb.  15-16  at  the  Israeli 
Foreign  Ministry  in  Jerusalem.  No 
progress  was  reported.  Additional  talks 
were  scheduled  for  March  3 1  and  April 
20-21. 

From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 


Paul  R.  Shanley 
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sented  "more  tentatively"  than  one 
would  gather  from  the  notification.  On 
many  of  the  issues,  he  said,  it  is  possible 
to  make  a  "more  generous"  interpreta- 
tion of  the  author's  intent  and  meaning 
than  that  expressed  by  the  doctrinal 
congregation. 
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Church  Trial  Suspends 
New  Jersey  Priest 

The  Rev.  James  A.  D.  Smith  has  been 
permanently  suspended  from  ministry 
after  a  three-judge  church  court  in  the 
Diocese  of  Paterson,  N.J.,  found  him 
guilty  of  at  least  one  act  of  sexual  abuse  of 
a  minor.  It  was  the  first  canonical  trial  of 
a  diocesan  priest  held  in  the  diocese  since 
die  U.S.  bishops'  Charter  for  the  Protection 
of  Children  and  Young  People  was  adopted 
in  2002. 

"He  may  no  longer  represent  himself 
as  a  priest  or  exercise  any  of  the  authori- 
ties or  duties  of  ecclesiastical  office,"  said 
Marianna  Thompson,  diocesan  director 
of  communications.  Father  Smith  plans 
to  appeal  the  decision,  which  eventually 
could  go  to  the  Congregation  for  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Faith  in  Rome. 

Father  Smith,  who  turned  74  on  Feb. 
2 1 ,  had  been  suspended  from  ministry 
and  placed  on  administrative  leave  since 
2002,  when  allegations  of  abuse  were  first 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  diocese. 
The  diocese  immediately  reported  the 
allegation  to  the  Passaic  County  prosecu- 
tor's office,  which  subsequently  deter- 
mined that  the  case  was  past  the  statute 
of  limitations  for  criminal  action  in  New 
Jersey. 

In  December  2003  the  diocese  set- 
tled a  civil  suit  against  Father  Smith 
brought  by  a  man  who  said  Father 
Smith  had  abused  him  over  a  period  of 
years  in  the  1960's,  beginning  when 
the  accuser  was  1 5. 

Paterson  Diocese  Settles 
Clergy  Sexual  Abuse  Suit 

The  Diocese  of  Paterson,  N.J.,  has 
reached  a  settlement  with  26  plaintiffs  in  a 
lawsuit  over  sexual  abuse  by  members  of 
the  clergy.  The  settlement  was  announced 
on  Feb.  1 5  by  Gregory  Gianforcaro,  the 
plaintiffs'  attorney.  "I  hope  this  will  bring 
closure  for  all  those  involved  to  a  long  and 
painful  experience  for  our  church,"  said 
Bishop  Arthur  J.  Serratelli,  who  has  head- 
ed the  Paterson  Diocese  since  last  July. 
"We  look  forward  to  conciliation  and 
healing." 

Gianforcaro  thanked  Bishop  Serratelli, 
saying,  "I  am  convinced  that  he  is  a  kind 
and  compassionate  man  who  is  trying  to 
assist  the  victims  in  their  healing,  and  I 
believe  that  the  Paterson  Diocese  will  be 


well  served  with  his  leadership  in  die 
future." 

Local  newspapers  reported  that  the 
total  settlement  was  approximately  $5  mil- 
lion, but  Gianforcaro  said  his  clients  want- 
ed die  terms  of  settlement  kept  private. 
"This  request  was  made  solely  by  the 
plaintiffs,  not  by  the  Diocese  of  Paterson," 
he  said.  "In  addition  to  the  monetary  com- 
pensation, the  Paterson  Diocese  will  pay 
for  psychological  counseling  for  my  clients 
for  the  next  four  years." 

According  to  Marianna  Thompson, 
Paterson  diocesan  spokeswoman,  "the 
Diocese  of  Paterson  was  a  party  only  to 
the  overall  settlement.  We  have  no  knowl- 
edge, nor  have  we  apportioned  sums 
among  the  clients.  That  is  the  purview  of 
the  plaintiffs'  attorney.  As  requested,  we 
will  continue  to  honor  his  ongoing  request 
not  to  announce  the  amount  of  the  settle- 
ment." 

As  to  where  the  money  for  the  settle- 
ment will  come  from,  Thompson  said, 
"The  money  conies  from  insurance 
reserves  and  interest  income  derived  from 
past  surplus  revenues."  Thompson  also 
said  the  diocese  "intends  to  submit  insur- 
ance claims  to  the  appropriate  carriers." 
She  noted  that  the  settlement  "is  not  an 
admission  of  liability  and  is  actually  a  com- 
promise of  a  disputed  claim." 


Four  Boston  Priests 
Laicized  by  Vatican 

The  Vatican  has  laicized  four  Boston 
priests  who  were  accused  of  sexually  abus- 
ing minors,  the  Archdiocese  of  Boston  said 
in  a  brief  announcement  on  Feb.  1 1 .  The 
priests  may  not  "function  in  any  capacity 
as  a  priest  with  the  exception  of  offering 
absolution  to  the  dying,"  and  they  "cease 
to  receive  any  financial  support  from  the 
archdiocese."  Just  two  weeks  earlier,  the 
Archdiocese  of  St.  Louis  announced  that 
the  Vatican  had  laicized  three  of  its  priests 
after  investigating  similar  allegations. 

By  some  estimates  the  Congregation  for 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Faith  has  received  at 
least  500  cases  involving  accused  U.S. 
priests,  although  the  congregation  itself 
consistendy  declines  to  discuss  die  number 
of  cases  or  the  particulars  of  any  case.  The 
announcements  in  Boston  and  St.  Louis 
were  among  a  number  of  statements  from 
various  U.S.  dioceses  issued  over  the  past 
year  or  so  that  indicated  the  doctrinal  con- 


gregation is  steadily  working  through  its 
clergy  abuse  caseload  and  reaching  deci- 
sions. 


News  Briefs 

•  On  the  day  Pope  John  Paul  II  left  the 
hospital  after  10  days  of  treatment  for  res- 
piratory problems,  a  Vatican  statement 
said  the  pope's  throat  inflammation  had 


Pope  John  Paul  II  

been  "cured"  and  that  tests  had  ruled  out 
odier  complications. 

•  The  Archdiocese  of  St.  Louis  settled 
eight  cases  of  sexual  abuse  by  clergy  for 
$267,500  in  January  in  a  mediation  pro- 
cess. The  cases  involved  claims  against 
five  priests  who  have  been  removed  from 
ministry,  one  of  whom  is  now  in  prison. 
Since  January  2004,  the  mediation  process 
has  resulted  in  the  settlement  of  3 1  cases 
in  that  archdiocese  for  a  total  of 
$2,399,300.  Approximately  $742,000  was 
recovered  from  an  insurance  carrier. 

•  The  Diocese  of  Brooklyn  announced  on 
Feb.  9  that  budgetary  constraints  have 
forced  the  diocese  to  close  and/or  consoli- 
date 26  of  its  parish  elementary  schools  at 
the  end  of  the  current  school  year.  The 
closings  will  affect  3,000  students. 

•  Paul  R.  Shanley,  the  former  priest  and 
major  figure  in  the  scan-  HSH^^H 
dal  of  sexual  abuse  by      ■  ^Ir&sJH 
priests  in  Boston,  was  P^jSjSjSS? 
sentenced  to  12  to  15       "  \  fl^K^HH 
years  in  prison  on  multi-  j  V  \^^^^HjL 
pie  counts  of  raping  and  jOk  ■^HHH 
assaulting  a  boy  in  the     m^^MMLu  J*  4. 

1980's.  Paul  R.  Shanley 

•  After  a  year-and-a-half 

of  suspensions  and  abortive  meetings,  the 
Vatican-Israel  Commission  negotiating  a 
new  treaty  met  on  Feb.  15-16  at  the  Israeli 
Foreign  Ministry  in  Jerusalem.  No 
progress  was  reported.  Additional  talks 
were  scheduled  for  March  3 1  and  April 
20-21. 

From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 
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Ethics  Notebook 


Repentance 

^Do  we  really  have  any  sins? 


Don't  we  all  mean  well?' 


Ash  Wednesday  is  the  most 
countercultural  day  of  the  year. 
"Repent!"  "Turn  away  from 
sin!"  Now  what  could  be  more 
un-American  than  repentance  and  the 
admission  of  sin?  Denial  of  guilt  may  be 
a  human  problem  haunting  each  con- 
science and  ever\T  culture,  but  we  seem 
to  have  made  a  science  of  it. 

It  is  supposedly  good  news  that  a  sav- 
ior has  come  to  "take  away  the  sins  of  the 
world,"  but  there's  a  problem  right  at  the 
heart  of  the  message.  Do  we  really  have 
any  sins  to  be  forgiven?  Don't  we  all 
mean  well?  And  what  is  sin,  anyway? 
"Who's  to  say?"  as  one  college  student 
asked.  About  the  only  things  that  seem  to 
be  acknowledged  as  sins  are  smoking  and 
being  fat.  And  we  have  Nicorette  and 
Jenny  Craig  for  them.  (Some  would  add 
killing  non-human  animals.  Human  ani- 
mals are  O.K.  to  kill). 

Denial  of  sin  may  be  as  bad  as  sin 
itself.  If  there  is  such  a  thing  as  moral 
failure,  the  denial  of  the  fact  only  inten- 
sifies the  failure.  We  seem  to  learn 
denial  from  our  earliest  years.  Some 
toddlers  invent  a  little  friend  or  evil  twin 
to  blame  for  mistakes.  Others,  like  four- 
year-olds  I  have  known  off  and  on  over 
the  decades,  just  accuse  the  nearest 
bystander.  "See  what  you  made  me  do!" 
Accepting  and  acknowledging  sinfulness 
may  well  be  the  last  thing  we  really  want 
to  learn — if  ever. 

Denial  and  projection  of  guilt  are 
tactics  employed  not  only  by  individu- 
als. Nations,  classes,  genders  and  reli- 
gions easily  and  often  demonize  the 
enemy  while  protesting  their  own  inno- 
cence. Imagine  you  live  in  Iran  or  have  a 
cousin  in  Al  Qaeda.  Whose  sins  do  you 
seriously  ponder?  Who  are  for  you  the 
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"evil  ones"?  Then  come  back  home  to 
the  United  States  and  think  about  the 
sins  we  see  and  do  not  see  in  the  world. 
Who  are  our  evil  ones?  I  am  not  arguing 
moral  "equivalence"  here.  I  am  pointing 
out  the  omnipresence  of  sin-denial  and 
suggesting  how  much  is  lost  by  it. 

Rather  than  admit  sin,  the  best  we 
seem  to  be  able  to  do  is  admit  that  we 
"made  a  mistake."  Better  yet,  "A  mistake 
was  made."  The  passive  voice  is  always 
more  palatable.  "Something  bad  hap- 
pened while  I  was  in  the  vicinity." 
Admitting  even  that  much  is  like  having 
teeth  pulled.  The  most  common  confes- 
sion we  hear  these  days  is  this:  "If  anyone 
was  offended,  I'm  sorry  they  feel  that 
way."  As  Fred  Barnes  pointed  out  one 
Friday  on  Fox  News  ("Fair  and  Balanced 
as  Always"),  "A  president  never  makes 
mistakes."  Barnes  was  approving  the 
president's  unwillingness  to  admit  that  he 
had  any  regrets  about  anything,  other 
than  having  said,  "Bring  it  on." 

The  "others"  are  the  bad  guys, 
whether  Democrats  or  Republicans, 
bishops  or  the  Voice  of  the  Faithful, 
feminists  or  clericalist  priests.  Amid  all 
this  denial  however,  one  might  hope  that 
those  who  supposedly  believe  in  sin  as 
well  as  the  need  to  repent  would  show  us 
a  good  example  of  the  admission  of  sin. 

Think  of  the  opportunities  lost  for 
repentance  and  reform  in  the  church. 
Can  the  closing  of  parishes  ever  be 
acknowledged  as  a  failure,  a  loss,  a 
wound  and  not  a  managerial  decision? 
Indeed,  there  are  church  leaders  who 
have  expressed  solidarity  with  those  who 
grieve  the  loss  of  their  special  home  of 
worship;  but  many  faithful  Catholics  get 
the  impression  that  it  is  "time  to  move 
on,"  not  time  to  question  whether  we 
are  called  to  a  change  or  heart,  a  rebirth 
of  zeal  or  an  examination  of  priorities. 

The  saddest  example  has  been  seen 
in  the  church's  handling  of  the  priest 


and  sexual  abuse  scandal.  I  am  open  to 
correction  on  this  point,  but  I  have  not 
seen  or  read  of  any  case  of  a  bishop  or 
priest  actually  admitting  guilt,  sorrow 
and  repentance.  In  a  church  that  has  tra- 
ditionally seen  some  of  the  most  severe 
judgments  passed  upon  the  sexual  sins  of 
its  laypeople,  this  is  discouraging,  to  say 
the  least.  Have  there  been  any  parishes 
that  have  been  visited  by  a  priest  found 
guilty,  not  of  sin  alone,  but  of  crime, 
who  would  speak  honestly  of  his  sins, 
the  ways  of  temptation,  the  seductions 
of  deception  and  the  possibilities  of 
healing  grace? 

We  all  lose  at  this  game  of  denial. 
The  only  winners  are  the  lawyers  and 
their  courts,  where,  if  things  are  not 
"settled"  in  secrecy,  people  plead  no 
contest  or  not  guilty,  and  we  never  face 
the  reality,  whether  the  verdict  be 
guilty  or  not. 

When  we  understand  that  the  heart 
of  Lent  is  the  acknowledgment  of  our 
sinfulness  and  the  acceptance  of  our 
creatureliness,  it  becomes  clear  why  it  is 
so  countercultural. 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  that  clever 
entrepreneurs  could  ever  market  greet- 
ing cards  for  Lent,  as  we  do  for  almost 
every  other  spiritual  feast  day.  We  can 
turn  Christmas  into  a  buying  spree, 
Easter  into  a  candy  hunt.  Baptisms, 
marriages  and  anniversaries  are  occa- 
sions for  gift  lists.  But  Lent?  How  could 
we  market  it?  Develop  a  line  of  "Happy 
Repentance"  Hallmark  Cards  with  little 
plastic  packets  of  ashes  on  the  inside, 
under  the  sentiment,  "May  you  be  given 
the  grace  to  know  and  admit  your  sins"? 
Won't  work. 

But  strangely,  Ash  Wednesday,  at 
least  in  my  part  of  the  world,  is  a  day  that 
seems  to  draw  more  people  to  worship 
than  any  other  day  that  is  not  required  by 
church  law.  Inner-city  churches,  college 
chapels  and  suburban  parishes  suddenly 
come  alive  with  people  who  will  even 
wear  their  ashes  throughout  the  day. 
Maybe  that  is  because  Lent  cannot  be 
colonized  by  capitalism. 

Perhaps  on  Ash  Wednesday  people 
know  deeper  truths:  that  there  are  some 
threats  jolly  consumerism  can  never  buy 
off.  There  are  some  wounds  no  lawsuit 
can  heal.  John  F.  Kavanaugh 
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Pope  John  Paul  II  gives  a  blessing  from  the  window  of  his  room  at  Gemelli  Hospital  in  Rome  on  Feb.  6. 


How  a  Pope's  Illness 
Affects  the  Church 

-  BY  THOMAS  J.  REESE  - 

The  recent  hospitalization  of  Pope  John  Paul  II  has  revived  interest  in  numerous  ques- 
tions about  what  happens  to  the  church  when  a  pope  is  sick  and  what  would  happen  if 
he  became  disabled. 

What  happens  to  the  church  when  a  pope  becomes  ill? 
If  the  pope  becomes  sick,  he  can  delegate  some  of  his  authority 
to  the  cardinal  secretary  of  state  or  to  any  other  person.  The  log- 
ical person  to  run  the  church  while  the  pope  is  sick  would  be 
Cardinal  Angelo  Sodano,  the  secretary  of  state,  who  is  more  like 
a  prime  minister  than  a  U.S.  secretary  of  state.  Such  delegation  presumes  that  the  pope 
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"A  spiritual  Moby  Dick" 

— Edmund  White,  author  of  A  Boy's  Oiv?i  Slory 
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is  still  capable  of  making  at  least  some  decisions  (such  as  the 
decision  to  delegate)  and  of  communicating.  He  cannot, 
however,  delegate  certain  aspects  of  his  authority,  such  as  his 
ability  to  teach  infallibly. 

The  life  of  the  church,  which  occurs  mostly  at  the  local 
level,  continues  even  if  a  pope  is  seriously  ill.  Mass  is  cele- 
brated and  the  sacraments  are  provided  in  parishes.  Bishops 
continue  to  run  their  dioceses.  In  the  Vatican,  the  pope  has 
had  more  than  26  years  to  appoint  people  whom  he  trusts 
to  follow  the  policies  he  has  set.  They  can  continue  to  do 
the  ordinary  business  of  the  Vatican,  but  they  cannot  change 
policies  without  his  approval.  Also,  when  differences  of 
opinion  arise  in  the  Vatican  or  between  diocesan  bishops 
and  Vatican  officials,  these  would  normally  be  brought  to 
the  pope  for  decision.  If  he  is  too  sick  to  deal  with  these, 
problems  will  not  be  dealt  with. 

Can  a  pope  resign? 

Yes.  The  number  of  popes  who  have  done  so  has  been  esti- 
mated to  be  as  high  as  9,  but  the  historical  evidence  is  not 
clear.  Most  recently,  during  die  Council  of  Constance  in  the 
1 5  th  century,  Gregory  XII  resigned  to  bring  about  the  end  of 
the  Western  Schism,  and  a  new  pope  was  elected  in  1417. 
Pope  Celestine  Vs  resignation  in  1294  is  the  most  famous, 
because  Dante  placed  him  in  hell  for  it. 

Most  modern  popes  have  felt  that  resignation  is  unac- 
ceptable. As  Paul  VI  said,  paternity  cannot  be  resigned.  In 
addition,  Paul  feared  setting  a  precedent  that  would  encour- 
age factions  in  the  church  to  pressure  future  popes  to  resign 
for  reasons  other  than  health.  Nevertheless,  the  1917  Code  of 
Canon  Law  provided  for  the  resignation  of  a  pope,  as  do  the 
regulations  established  by  Paul  VI  in  1975  and  John  Paul  II 
in  1996.  But  a  resignation  induced  through  fear  or  fraud 
would  be  invalid. 

Will  John  Paul  II  resign? 

John  Paul  II  sees  the  papacy  not  just  as  a  job  but  as  a  vocation 
or  mission  from  God.  God  has  given  him  this  mission,  and  he 
will  not  lay  it  aside  no  matter  how  much  suffering  he  endures. 
Many  people  also  feel  that  John  Paul  has  spent  his  life  teach- 
ing us  how  to  live,  and  now  he  is  teaching  us  how  to  approach 
death.  For  a  Christian,  death  is  not  the  end,  but  a  new  begin- 
ning. This  may  be  his  final  lesson  to  the  church. 

On  the  other  hand,  John  Paul  has  loved  and  served  the 
church  all  his  life.  If  he  concludes  that  it  is  necessary  for  the 
good  of  the  church  for  him  to  resign,  then  he  will.  This  is 
what  Cardinal  Angelo  Sodano,  said  on  Feb.  7,  2005,  in 
response  to  questions  from  reporters  about  die  possibility  of 
the  pope  resigning:  "Let's  leave  this  to  the  popes  conscience. 
If  there  is  a  man  in  the  church  who  is  guided  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  if  there  is  a  man  who  loves  the  church,  if  diere  is  a  man 
with  marvelous  wisdom,  it's  die  pope." 
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What  happens  if  a  pope  falls  into  a  coma? 
Significant  problems  would  arise.  Under  such  circumstances 
Vatican  officials  could  continue  to  operate  under  their  normal 
authority,  but  any  decision  requiring  the  pope's  approval  (like 
the  appointment  of  bishops  or  approval  of  major  documents) 
would  simply  have  to  wait. 

Nor  is  it  clear  who  would  be  responsible  for  making  med- 
ical decisions  for  a  pope  in  a  coma.  Prior  to  the  1 9th  century, 
this  was  less  of  a  problem,  because  the  role  of  the  papacy  was 
more  limited  and  because  doctors  were  more  likely  to  kill  a 
person  with  their  primitive  medical  care  than  keep  him 
alive — for  example,  by  bleeding  him.  The  ability  of  modem 
medicine  to  keep  the  body  alive  while  the  mind  is  deteriorat- 
ing will  eventually  present  the  church  with  a  constitutional 
crisis.  And  despite  church  teaching  that  extraordinary  means 
need  not  be  used  to  keep  alive  a  dying  patient,  who  will  have 
the  authority  to  disconnect  the  life-support  system  of  a  pope 
if  that  becoumes  necessary?  More  important,  who  will  have 
the  credibility  within  the  church  to  do  this  without  causing  an 
ecclesial  crisis?  Clearly,  the  pope  should  write  a  living  will  to 
indicate  his  desires  and  specify  who  has  the  authority  to  make 
medical  decisions  if  he  is  unconscious.  The  best  choice  would 
be  a  family  member,  old  friend  or  person  appointed  by  the 
pope  himself,  whose  love  and  loyalty  to  the  pope  would  be 
unquestioned  but  who  would  at  the  same  time  have  the  abil- 
ity to  make  an  informed  decision. 

If  a  pope  continued  in  a  coma  for  long  time,  incapable  of 
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communication,  the  church  would  be  in  serious  trouble. 
Some  believe  that  John  Paul  has  written  a  secret  document  to 
deal  with  this,  but  such  a  document  might  be  questioned 
canonically  since  it  has  not  been  formally  promulgated.  If  he 
were  a  simple  bishop,  his  see,  or  diocese,  would  be  considered 
impeded,  and  the  provisions  of  canon  law  for  this  situation 
would  be  followed. 

What  would  happen  if  a  pope  became  mentally  disabled? 
There  are  no  procedures  (like  those  in  the  25th  Amendment 
to  the  U.S.  Constitution)  for  dealing  with  such  a  situation. 
The  Rev.  James  Provost  wrote  in  America  (10/30/2000): 

Medieval  canonists  argued  that  if  the  pope  became 
mentally  disabled,  he  could  no  longer  function  as  a 
human  being  and  should  be  treated  as  if  he  were 
dead;  a  new  pope  would  then  be  elected.  More 
recent  scholars  have  argued  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
would  never  let  such  a  situation  happen,  although 
that  seems  a  weak  argument  in  light  of  the  precedent 
of  Urban  VT  (pope  from  1378  to  1389),  whose  seri- 
ous emotional  or  mental  disturbances  led  the  cardi- 
nals to  exercise  the  option  of  electing  another  pope. 
This  launched  the  church  on  the  disastrous  Western 
Schism  (1378-1417). 

A  resignation  could  also  be  problematic,  because  to 
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resign  from  office  one  must  be  of  sound  mind  (Canon  187). 
If  any  other  bishop  became  mentally  disabled,  his  see  would 
be  considered  impeded,  and  the  provisions  of  canon  law 
would  be  followed. 


Who  takes  over  while  a  pope  is  impeded? 

Since  there  is  no  special  legislation  specifying  who  takes 
over  while  the  pope  is  impeded,  Father  Provost  looks  for 
similar  situations  in  canon  law: 


What  could  the  church  do  if  the  Apostolic  See  became 
impeded? 

Canon  3  3  5  of  the  current  Code  of  Canon  Law  directs  that 
special  laws  are  to  be  followed  if  the  Apostolic  See  becomes 
impeded,  but  no  special  legislation  has  been  promulgated. 
"This  is  a  rather  serious  vacu- 
um in  the  church's  constitu- 
tional law,"  wrote  Father 
Provost  in  the  same  article  in 
America,  and  explained: 


Since  there  are  no  rules 
for  what  to  do  in  this  sit- 
uation, the  standard 
canon  law  procedure  is 
for  the  officials  to  turn 
to  parallel  cases  for 
direction.  Moreover, 
whatever  they  do  will 
have  to  be  seen  by  the 
church  at  large  as  being 
correct  in  order  to  avoid 
cries  of  foul  play,  or  even 
another  schism. 

What  parallels 
would  be  of  help  in  this 
situation?  First,  the 
standard  for  what  it 
means  to  be  impeded  is 
already  given  in  the 
church's  law  concerning 
a  diocese.  The  pope  is  a 
diocesan  bishop,  so  the 
norm  of  being  incapable 
of  communicating,  even  by  letter,  would  apply  to 
him.  Second,  who  makes  the  determination  that  the 
pope  is  so  impeded  that  something  must  be  done? 
When  a  pope  dies,  it  is  the  camerlengo  who  official- 
ly makes  this  determination.  The  camerlengo  is  a 
very  trusted  cardinal  named  by  the  pope  to  this  spe- 
cial job.  He  would  appear  to  be  the  logical  one  to 
make  the  determination  that  the  pope  is  impeded. 
He  needs  to  rely  on  truly  competent  experts  in 
determining  that  the  pope  is  dead;  the  same  would 
be  true  in  determining  if  the  pope  is  impeded. 


Popes  Who  Resigned 

Historical  evidence  for  papal  resignations  is  limited, 
especially  if  one  eliminates  resignations  that  may  have 
been  forced. 


1.  Clement  I  (927-101).  Epiphanius  asserted  that 
Clement  gave  up  the  pontificate  to  Linus  for  the  sake 
of  peace  and  became  pope  again  after  the  death  of 
Cletus. 

2.  Pontian  (230-235).  Allegedly  resigned  after  being 
exiled  to  the  mines  of  Sardinia  during  persecution  of 
Maximinus  Thrax. 

3.  Marcellinus  (296-304).  Abdicated  or  was  deposed 
after  complying  with  Diocletian's  order  to  offer  sacrifice 
to  pagan  gods. 

4.  Martin  I  (649-655).  Exiled  by  Emperor  Constans  II  to 
the  Crimea.  Before  he  died,  the  clergy  of  Rome  elected 
a  successor,  whom  he  appears  to  have  approved. 

5.  Benedict  V  (964).  After  one  month  in  office,  he 
accepted  deposition  by  Emperor  Otto  I. 

6.  Benedict  IX  (1032-45).  Benedict  resigned  after  selling 
the  papacy  to  his  godfather  Gregory  VI. 

7.  Gregory  VI  (1045-46).  Deposed  for  simony  by  Henry  III. 

8.  Celestine  V  (1294).  A  hermit,  elected  at  age  of  80 
and  overwhelmed  by  the  office,  resigned.  He  was  impris- 
oned by  his  successor. 

9.  Gregory  XII  (1406-15).  Resigned  at  request  of  Council 
of  Constance  to  help  end  the  Great  Western  Schism. 

Source:  Patrick  Granfield,  "Papal  Resignation"  (The 
Jurist,  winter  and  spring  1978)  and  J.  N.  D.  Kelly, 
The  Oxford  Dictionary  of  Popes  (1986). 


In  a  diocese,  a  coadjutor  or  auxiliary  bishop  auto- 
matically does  so;  otherwise,  the  diocesan  bishop  is 
supposed  to  have  drawn  up  a  list  of  those  to  be 
named.  Only  if  there  is  no  list  do  the  consultors  [a 
committee  of  priests  appointed  by  the  bishop]  elect 

an  administrator.  The 
pope  already  has  an 
auxiliary,  the  cardinal 
vicar  of  Rome,  who 
does  the  daily  running 
of  the  Diocese  of  Rome 
for  the  pope.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  a 
pope  dies,  the  camer- 
lengo together  with  two 
other  cardinals  provides 
a  sort  of  collegial 
administration  until  a 
new  pope  is  elected. 

A  similar  process 
could  be  followed  if  a 
pope  were  impeded. 
But  this  would  be  dif- 
ferent from  the  way  the 
law  says  an  impeded 
diocese  is  to  be  run,  and 
it  should  be  worked  out 
in  the  section  on  "spe- 
cial laws"  for  the 
impeded  Roman  See 
that  is  still  missing. 

But  the  person  who 
takes  over  would  not  be 
pope,  and  so  could  not 
exercise  supreme  jurisdiction.  This  would  hold  up 
the  appointment  of  bishops,  action  by  the  Roman 
Curia  on  issues  of  major  importance  that  require  the 
pope's  prior  approval,  the  creation  of  new  dioceses 
and  the  like. 

But  what  would  happen  if  the  secretary  of  state  argued 
that  he  was  the  equivalent  of  the  pope's  auxiliary  bishop? 
The  prospect  of  the  Vatican  secretary  of  state  and  the  vicar 
of  Rome  arguing  over  who  is  in  charge  is  frightening,  which 
is  why  there  is  need  for  special  legislation.  0 


For  additional  information  on  papal  transitions,  see  www.americamagazine.org/papaltransition.cnn. 
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Palestinians  and  members  of  the  International  Solidarity  Movement  walk  along  the  separation  wall  in  the  West  Bank  town  of  Qalqilya  on  Aug.  7,  2004. 


ADAM  KELLER,  JAILED  for  refusing  to  serve  in  the 
Israeli  Army  in  Lebanon,  has  a  son,  Uri,  who  was 
jailed  for  refusing  to  serve  in  the  Israeli  Army. 
The  senior  Keller,  a  leader  of  Gush  Shalom 
(Peace  Bloc)  and  a  serial-defier  of  Israeli  governments  since 
he  was  a  teenager  (he  is  now  50),  works  in  Tel  Aviv  as  a 
translator.  In  addition  to  his  biological  family,  he  lays  claim 
to  a  political  family  of  refuseniks,  numbering  roughly  1,500, 
who  will  not  fight  in  the  occupied  territories  or  who,  like 
Uri,  will  not  even  enter  the  army. 

"For  me,  and  for  many  other  Israelis,  the  big  watershed 

ROBERT  hirschfield.  a  freelance  journalist  based  in  New 
York,  specializes  in  human  rights  stories. 


was  the  Lebanon  War  in  1982,"  he  says.  "Israel  had  previ- 
ously claimed,  whether  true  or  untrue,  that  it  fought  wars 
only  for  survival.  In  1982  it  was  very  clear  that  this  was  not 
a  war  for  survival,  but  a  war  for  making  a  new  order  in  the 
Middle  East  and  for  changing  the  regime  in  Lebanon. 
Actually,  it  was  very  similar  to  what  Bush  is  now  doing  in 
Iraq,  and  with  similar  results." 

The  war  in  Lebanon  led  to  the  founding  of  another 
peace  organization,  Yesh  Gvul  (There  Is  a  Limit),  to  which 
Keller  belonged.  His  name  was  one  of  2,400  on  a  Yesh  Gvul 
petition  declaring  that  the  signers,  who  had  sworn  to  pro- 
tect the  safety  and  territorial  integrity  of  Israel,  would  refuse 
to  be  the  occupiers  and  oppressors  of  another  country. 

In  1984  Keller  was  ordered  to  report  to  his  logistical 
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unit,  which  was  supplying  Israeli  troops  in  Lebanon.  He 
refused.  His  commanding  officer  told  him  that  if  he  did  not 
go,  another  reservist  would  have  to  be  hauled  from  his 
home  and  sent  in  his  place.  (The  commander  mentioned 
the  reservist  by  name;  it  was  someone  Keller  knew.) 

"He  put  me  in  a  moral  dilemma,"  says  Keller.  "Did  I 
have  the  right  to  put  someone  else  at  risk  for  my  principles? 
But  since  I  was  an  organizer  in  the  refusal  movement,  and 
had  even  convinced  several  people  who  were  hesitant  to 
refuse  and  face  jail,  how  could  I  have  done  otherwise  when 
my  turn  came?" 

Keller 'served  one  month  in  jail  for  following  his  con- 
science. Four  years  later,  during  the  first  intifada,  he 
served  another  three  months  for  going  around  with  his 
magic  marker  and  defacing  1 1 7  tanks  and  trucks  as  well 
as  the  officers'  toilet  facilities  with  the  words:  "The  sol- 
diers of  the  Israeli  Defense  Forces  refuse  to  be  occupiers 
and  oppressors." 

The  outbreak  of  the  second  intifada  in  2000,  with  its 
long  string  of  suicide  bombings,  drove  Israelis  sharply  to 
the  right,  marginalizing  the  peace  movement.  Keller  now 
sees  the  movement  regaining  some  of  its  lost  credibility  as 
a  result  of  the  failure  of  Israel's  vaunted  military  option. 
The  army,  as  has  been  widely  reported,  has  carried  out 
targeted  assassinations,  detentions,  strict  curfews  and  the 
destruction  of  homes  and  orchards — all  without  ending 
the  Palestinian  rebellion. 

"People  are  seeing  for  themselves  that  the  war  option 
doesn't  work,"  says  Keller.  "One  result  of  that  awakening 
was  all  the  media  attention  around  the  Geneva  peace  initia- 
tive [2003],  where  Israeli  and  Palestinian  peace  activists 
agreed  on  a  plan  for  a  two-state  solution.  Thirty  to  40  per- 
cent of  the  Israeli  public  supported  die  plan.  Also,  there  was 
the  refusal  letter  of  Israeli  pilots,  who  said  they  would  not 
attack  Palestinian  towns  and  villages,  as  well  as  the  refusal 
letter  of  a  group  of  elite  commandos." 

In  speaking  of  his  son,  Keller  recalled  that  in  his  own 
generation  refuseniks  respected  the  institution  of  the  army, 
even  while  resisting  its  orders  to  be  occupiers  and  oppres- 
sors. For  refuseniks  of  his  son  Uri's  generation,  the  army, 
perceived  more  as  occupier  than  protector,  has  lost  its  lus- 
ter. Uri  is  an  anomaly  among  his  peers.  When  he  was  a  child 
in  kindergarten,  his  teacher  went  around  the  room  asking 
the  children  what  their  fathers  did  in  the  army.  Uri  said 
matter-of-facdy,  "My  father  is  a  prisoner." 

Uri  was  brought  before  his  commanding  officer — 
whether  one  serves  or  not,  every  prospective  soldier  has  a 
commanding  officer — seven  times.  Each  time  he  was  asked, 
"Are  you  now  willing  to  enlist?"  Each  time,  he  said,  "No." 
Each  time,  he  was  slapped  with  a  28-day  jail  sentence. 

"After  five  or  six  times,"  Keller  says,  "two  things  can 
happen.  You  can  either  go  before  the  Incompatibility 
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Committee,  or  there  can  be  a  full  court-martial."  Five 
friends  of  Uri,  who  also  refused  induction,  were  court-mar- 
tialed. Each  was  sentenced  to  a  year  in  jail.  Uri  was  brought 
before  the  Incompatibility  Committee,  where  he  was 
declared  unfit  to  serve.  "He  is  now  part  of  the  family  tradi- 
tion," Keller  laughs.  Keller  himself  was  declared  unfit  to 
serve  in  1990,  when  he  tore  off  his  uniform  to  protest  the 
pardoning  of  four  Israeli  soldiers  who  had  beaten  to  death 
an  innocent  Gaza  man  the  year  before. 

Gush  Shalom  members,  always  quick  to 
protest  the  killings  of  Palestinian  civilians, 
especially  children,  are  part  of  the  landscape  in 
front  of  the  defense  ministry  in  Tel  Aviv  and 
outside  Prime  Minister  Ariel  Sharon's  resi- 
dence in  Jerusalem.  For  a  long  time  now,  they 
and  other  Israeli  peace  activists  have  been  join- 
ing Palestinians  fighting  against  Sharon's  sepa- 
ration wall,  which  cut  off  villagers  from  their 
orchards,  children  from  their  schools  and 
moderates  on  both  sides  from  the  hope  of  a  viable 
Palestinian  state  ever  being  created.  Sometimes  the  police 
will  break  up  demonstrations  with  tear  gas  and  gunfire. 
Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  Abu  Dis,  a  village  on  the  West 
Bank,  demonstrators  are  left  alone. 

"Abu  Dis,"  says  Keller,  "was  a  special  case.  A  participant 
in  one  demonstration  was  Dr.  Aran  Gandhi,  the  grandson  of 


the  Mahatma  Gandhi.  The  action  was  the  initiative  of 
Palestinians  who  were  interested  in  exploring  nonviolence. 
We  had  a  big  march:  several  thousand  people,  Israelis  and 
Palestinians.  Then  a  Palestinian  spider-man  climbed  to  the 
top  of  the  wall  along  a  crack.  He  threw  down  a  rope,  and  20 
Palestinians  climbed  up  to  the  top  and  walked  along  the  wall 
with  a  banner  that  said,  'No  to  the  Wall!'" 

Keller  did  not  let  the  Peaceable  Kingdom  of  Abu  Dis 
soften  his  perspective  on  what  it  will  take  for  Israelis  and 

For  refuseniks  of  Keller's  son's 
generation,  the  army,  perceived 
more  as  occupier  than  protector, 

has  lost  its  luster. 


Palestinians  to  get  to  the  other  side  of  their  river  of  blood. 
"In  real  lite,"  says  Keller,  "peace  does  not  mean  that  the 
two  sides  embrace  each  other  and  say,  'Ah,  you  are  our 
brothers!'  In  real  life,  peace  means  that  the  two  sides  have 
done  their  worst  to  each  other.  In  the  end,  they  say, 
'Damn  it,  let  this  bastard  have  something  so  that  he  will 
leave  us  alone.'"  E3 
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Faith  in  Focus 


The  Anguish  of  Annulment 

A  personal  journey 


I HAD  B F.F.N  A  WIDOWER  for  almost 
two  years  when  I  met  Beth.  I  had 
anticipated  staving  single  for  the  rest 
of  my  life.  Sharon  had  been  a  won- 
derful w  ife  and  mother;  when  she  died  of 
cancer  in  her  early  50's,  I  grieved  deeply. 
The  Lord,  however,  blessed  me  with  the 
opportunity7  to  find  a  transcendent  love  a 
second  time. 

There  was  one  glitch.  Beth  was 
divorced,  with  the  judgment  recorded  20 
years  ago.  Several  years  after  the  divorce, 
her  former  husband,  Jack,  remarried.  Beth 
had  remained  single. 

according  to  one  study  published  in 
1993,  21  percent  of  married  Catholics 
have  been  divorced,  and  another  23  per- 
cent are  separated  from  their  spouses. 
Many  Catholics  find  themselves  therefore 
in  a  quandary.  If  they  wish  to  remarry7, 
they  must  apply  for  and  receive  an  annul- 
ment from  the  church  or  be  permanendy 
barred  from  the  sacraments.  Furthermore, 
relatively  little  has  been  written  about  the 
effects  of  the  Catholic  annulment  process 
on  the  people  involved.  The  description 
by  Joseph  A.  Califano  Jr.  of  his  successful 
annulment  petition  is  one  of  the  few  pub- 
lished accounts  (Am.  1 1/15/04).  Like  him, 
I  deeply7  appreciated  the  opportunity  to 
return  to  the  sacraments.  Yet  the  annul- 
ment process,  as  Beth  and  I  experienced  it, 
created  intense  anguish  for  us  both  and  for 
Beth's  former  husband,  her  mother  and 
especially  her  children. 

Before  we  married,  Beth  and  I  talked 
with  our  pastor.  He  was  understanding 
and  compassionate  and  explained  the 
annulment  process:  nothing  was  guaran- 
teed, but  at  least  there  was  hope  that 
sometime  in  the  near  future,  if  an  annul- 

The  writer  of  this  article  requested  anonymi- 
•  and  has  changed  the  names  of  the  indi- 
viduals in  this  account  to  protect  their  pri- 


ment  was  granted,  we  could  return  to  the 
sacraments.  We  were  married  in  a  civil 
ceremony  a  little  more  than  three  years 
ago.  Two  months  later,  Beth  submitted 
her  annulment  application. 

It  was  my  idea  for  Beth  to  apply.  My 
parish  means  a  great  deal  to  me.  I  have 
been  an  active  member  there  for  30  years. 
Mass  and  Communion  (Sundays  and 
weekdays)  are  especially  important.  Beth, 
a  devout  Catholic  but  not  as  close  to  the 
parish  as  I  am,  was  willing  to  apply,  but 


her  intuition  told  her  it  would  not  be  pain- 
less. We  thought  it  best  not  to  mention 
the  annulment  application  to  her  four 
grown  children  (ages  22  to  31),  none  of 
whom  were  practicing  Catholics.  She  also 
did  not  mention  it  to  her  former  husband, 
an  agnostic  who  had  married  her  in  the 
church  only  because  his  Italian  father 
demanded  it. 

As  part  of  the  application  process, 
Beth  was  required  to  write  a  long  narrative 
explaining  why  neither  she  nor  Jack  had 
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been  emotionally  ready  for  marriage.  In 
part  this  was  therapeutic.  Reflecting  on 
her  life  as  a  child  and  adolescent,  a  life  of 
turmoil  and  distress,  she  came  to  realize 
how  unprepared  she  had  been.  Yet  the 
experience  was  also  very  painful.  Deep 
psychological  wounds  were  reopened  as 
she  relived  the  problems  of  her  marriage 
and  the  pain  of  divorce. 

Beth  asked  her  mother,  Millie,  to  be 
one  of  the  witnesses  who  would  testify  in 
writing  about  Beth's  situation.  Perhaps 
no  other  person  knew  better  Beth's 
tumultuous  early  life,  which  included 
several  dysfunctional  stepfathers. 

Unfortunately,  Millie  felt  that  Beth's 
depiction  of  her  childhood,  in  which  she 
often  felt  alienated  and  rootless,  was  a 
criticism  of  her.  Angry,  she  telephoned 
Beth's  daughter  Mary  and  told  her  about 
the  annulment  proceedings.  "Do  you 
know  what  your  mother  has  done?"  she 
said.  "She  is  claiming  that  there  never 
was  a  marriage  between  her  and  your 
father.  That  makes  you  illegitimate." 
Mary  told  this  to  her  siblings,  who  also 
became  disturbed  and  upset. 

Beth  and  I  had  extensive  talks  with 
her  children.  We  explained  that  a 
Catholic  annulment  does  not  deny  the 
love  that  had  existed,  the  validity  of  the 
civil  marriage  or  their  own  legitimacy. 
Still,  they  all  felt  very  hurt. 

Beth's  former  husband  was  also  con- 
tacted as  part  of  the  annulment  proceed- 
ings. He  too  became  angry  and 
depressed.  He  remembered  the  pain  of 
the  divorce,  but  in  his  mind  an  annul- 
ment meant  that  the  marriage  never  hap- 
pened and  that  all  the  good  times  of  his 
marriage  to  Beth  were  erased.  Jack  never 
responded  to  any  of  the  letters  sent  him 
by  the  diocesan  tribunal. 

It  took  two  years  and  10  months 
until  the  annulment  was  finally  granted. 
Beth  was  at  various  times  saddened, 
upset  and  thoroughly  depressed. 

Had  we  known  three  years  ago  what 
we  know  now,  Beth  would  not  have 
applied  for  an  annulment.  Had  I  known 
how  much  pain  Beth  and  her  family 
would  go  through,  I  would  not  have 
asked  her  to  apply.  I  realize  I  would  have 
been  barred  from  Communion  for  life, 
not  just  for  the  duration  of  the  process. 
I  would  be  able  to  attend  Mass,  but 
when  it  came  time  for  Communion,  I 
would  have  to  step  aside,  let  others 


advance  toward  the  altar  and  return  to 
my  pew. 

our  experience  was  not  unique.  Many 
Catholics  have  gone  through  an  annul- 
ment and  felt  much  pain.  There  are  many 
others  who  do  not  bother  to  apply  and 
remain  on  the  margins  of  Catholic  life. 

I  hope  that  someday  the  Catholic 
Church  will  reflect  the  compassion  and 
forgiveness  of  Christ  by  developing  a 
more  understanding  process  to  reconcile 
divorced  and  remarried  Catholics  with  the 
church.  Instead  of  requiring  a  long,  formal 
annulment  process,  which  in  many  cases  is 
filled  with  pain,  perhaps  the  church  could 
allow  divorced  Catholics  an  opportunity 


to  return  to  the  church  and  the  sacra- 
ments through  a  parish  priest.  Or  the 
church  could  create  a  process  similar  to 
that  used  for  members  of  the  clergy  who 
petition  to  set  aside  their  ordination.  As 
in  the  case  of  these  laicized  priests,  a 
stipulation  could  be  made  that  such  rec- 
onciled Catholics  could  not  serve  in  such 
church  roles  as  lector  or  eucharistic  min- 
ister. Such  a  limitation  is  something 
most  divorced  and  remarried  Catholics 
would  be  willing  to  accept,  so  long  as 
they  had  the  opportunity  to  receive  the 
sacraments.  They  could  take  their  place 
once  again  in  the  Communion  line,  with 
all  the  other  communicants  whose  sins 
have  been  forgiven.  0 
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One  Bishop's 
Life 


Rise,  Let  Us  Be  on  Our 
Way 

By  Pope  John  Paul  II 

Warner  Books.  240p  $22.95 
ISBN  0446 5 77 SI 2 

You  have  to  warm  to  a  man  who  spent 
the  night  reading  The  Old  Man  and  the 
Sea  after  he  received  word  that  he  was  to 
be  made  a  bishop. 

The  account  of  the  future  John  Paul 
II  reading  Hemingway  on  a  train  as  he 
returned,  after  being  informed  that  he 
was  to  be  made  a  bishop,  to  a  group  of 
young  people  with  whom  he  was  on  a 
canoeing  holiday  makes  an  enticing  pre- 
lude to  his  account  of  his  45  years  as  a 
bishop.  The  same  is  true  of  his  comment 
that  the  archbishops  of  Krakow  were 
usually  selected  from  among  the  aristo- 
crats, "so  it  was  a  great  surprise  when 
after  such  a  long  line  I,  from  the  'prole- 
tariat' was  named  Archbishop  of 
Krakow."  Of  the  nomination,  he  object- 
ed to  Cardinal  Wyszynski,  saying  that  at 
38  he  was  too  young.  In  response,  the 
cardinal  said,  "You'll  soon  get  over  that." 

But,  disappointingly,  this  appealing 
beginning  is  followed  by  a  long  explana- 
tion of  the  consecration  liturgy.  As  a 
whole,  the  book  manages  to  make  boring 
a  life  of  dramatic  experiences.  With  some 
exceptions  (his  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
Land,  books  and  study,  acting),  it  pro- 
vides few  personal  insights  and  reads  as  if 
the  man  disappeared  when  he  became  a 
bishop,  although  he  has  shown  that  this  is 
not  the  case.  Among  the  occasional  per- 
sonal moments  or  struggles  that  John 
Paul  does  share  is  his  embarrassment  in 
making  his  first  pastoral  visits  to  the  sick: 

At  the  beginning  the  sick 
intimidated  me.  I  needed  a  lot  of 
courage  to  stand  before  a  sick 
person  and  enter,  so  to  speak, 
into  his  physical  and  spiritual 
pain,  not  to  betray  discomfort, 
and  to  show  at  least  a  little  loving 
compassion. 

Only  later  did  I  begin  to 
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grasp  the  profound  meaning  of 
the  mystery  of  human  suffering. 

In  light  of  the  above,  the  title,  Rise,  Let 
Us  Be  On  Oar  Way,  is  particularly 
poignant,  since  nowadays  the  pope  is  seen 
most  often  in  a  wheelchair. 

Rise  also  recounts  the  story  of  Nowa 
Huta,  the  industrial  town  Communists 
built  on  the  outskirts  of  Krakow  as  a  new, 
godless  city  for  the  new  socialist  citizen. 
There  was  no  plan  to  build  a  church 
there,  although  the  Catholic  workers 
demanded  one.  Finally,  after  a  20-year 
battle  against  the  police  and  the 
Communist  Party,  a  church  was  complet- 
ed in  1977.  The  future  pope  played  a  key 
role  in  the  protracted  conflict,  which 
proved  the  church  was  closer  to  the  work- 
ers than  the  party  was.  But  this  book 
leaches  the  drama  and  significance  of  that 
story  and  downplays  the  pope's  role  in  it. 

In  the  foreword,  John  Paul  II 
explains  that  the  book  was  written  in 
response  to  a  request  and  coincided  with 
preparation  of  a  Vatican  document 
about  being  a  bishop.  Maybe  that  is  why 
the  text  resembles  a  how-to  manual, 
concentrating  heavily  on  the  ministry  of 
a  bishop,  his  duties,  the  fatherhood  of  a 
bishop  and  so  on.  The  book's  aim  is  edi- 
fication rather  than  confession. 

There  is  nothing  here,  for  instance,  as 
frank  as  St.  Augustine's  complaint  that  his 
workload  as  a  bishop  was  fit  for  a  pack 
horse.  And  don't  expect  even  another 
Paul  VI  in  these  pages.  Although  the 
received  wisdom  is  that  Paul  did  not  com- 
municate as  well  as  John  Paul  II,  he  was 
more  open  in  his  book-length  interview 
with  Jean  Guitton,  providing  memories, 
opinions,  sentiments  and  uncertainties. 
But  perhaps  there  is  no  market  today  for 
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a  pope's  perplexities.  In  fairness,  though, 
John  Paul  refers  more  than  once  to  this 
book  being  a  series  of  reflections,  most,  I 
would  add,  of  equal  brevity. 

It  is  the  publisher's  categorization  of 
this  book  that  raises  a  certain  expecta- 
tion in  the  reader  that  people  will  be 
brought  to  life  in  it;  instead,  events  are 
recorded  flatly,  and  there  are  embarrass- 
ingly banal  sentences  such  as  "Religious 
orders  serve  the  Church  and  the  bishop" 
and  "There's  no  love  greater  than  Love 
with  a  capital  L."  Rise  covers  45  years  in 
less  than  200  pages,  many  of  them  filled 
with  quotations  from  the  Bible  or 
Vatican  documents. 

John  Paul's  years  as  bishop  have  been 
better  recorded  by  several  biographers. 
This  lends  support  to  reports  that  Rise, 
Let  Us  Be  on  Our  Way  was  written  partly 
by  a  Polish  bishop  and  friend  in  the 
Vatican,  Stanislaw  Rylko,  after  discus- 
sions with  John  Paul.  This  could  account 
for  its  excessively  Polish  perspective. 

The  first  few  books  written  by  Pope 
John  Paul  during  his  pontificate  were 
published  by  the  Vatican,  but,  to  the 
chagrin  of  Catholic  publishers,  world 
rights  to  his  subsequent  books  were 
given  to  the  Italian  publisher  Arnaldo 
Mondadori,  whose  first  printing  of  this 
book  was  500,000  copies.  The  Vatican 
retained  control  of  translations  of  the 
new  book  because  of  publishing  mis- 
takes made  with  Crossing  the  Threshold  of 
Hope.  This  happened  most  notably  in 
the  German  version,  where  the  chapter 
"How  He  Saves  Us"  appeared  as  "How 
He  Saved  Himself,"  and  in  which  the 
date  of  the  pope's  first  major  document 
was  given  as  the  day  of  his  election 
instead  of  a  year  later.  That  edition  also 
omitted  10  consecutive  lines  of  text,  and 
transformed  "theistic  interpretation  of 
the  world"  into  "atheistic  interpretation 
of  the  world."  This  is  a  good  illustration 
of  the  Italian  saying  that  to  translate  is 
to  betray. 

It  is  claimed  that  Crossing  the 
Threshold  of  Hope  sold  20  million  copies. 
The  (London)  Tablet  quoted  a  publish- 
er saying  that  there  is  great  interest  when 
the  pope  writes  "in  an  informal  and  inti- 
mate way."  Such  is  the  case  only  inter- 
mittently in  this  book.  Although  it  will 
likely  enjoy  brisk  sales,  Rise,  Let  Us  Be  on 
Our  Way  hardly  does  justice  to  John  Paul 
II.  Desmond  0 'Grady 
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Branded  Nation 

The  Marketing  of  Megachurch, 
College  Inc.,  and  Museumworld 

By  James  B.  Twitchell 

Simon  &  Schuster.  321p  $26 
ISBN  0143243463 

In  the  wake  of  the  Industrial  Revolution, 
an  excess  of  consumer  goods  flooded  the 
marketplace.  As  it  became  clear  that  there 


was  a  surplus  of  interchangeable  suppliers, 
a  way  was  needed  to  differentiate  a  given 
product  from  its  competition.  Out  of 
necessity,  branding  was  created  as  a  way  of 
doing  just  this. 

In  its  simplest  form,  branding  is  the 
application  of  a  story  to  a  product  or  a  ser- 
vice. Remember  "Where's  the  beef?"  or 
"Have  it  your  way"?  The  stories  these  slo- 
gans encapsulated  were  an  attempt  to  con- 
vince the  consumer  that  one  hamburger 
was  more  desirable  than  another. 

Originally  relegated  to  the  arena  of 
quick  consumables  like  soap,  fast  food 
and  breakfast  cereal,  branding  now 
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touches  even"  facet  of  American  life.  No 
matter  what  the  product  or  service, 
everyone  feels  the  need  to  tell  a  story — 
to  create  a  brand. 

According  to  James  B.  Twitchell,  a 
professor  of  English  and  advertising  at 
the  University  of  Florida,  branding  has 
recentlv  invaded  the  marketplace  of  cul- 
tural values  and  beliefs  as  well.  Putting  it 
another  way,  a  surplus  of  church  pews, 
university  seats  and  museum  galleries  has 
now  forced  institutions  to  practice  mar- 
keting techniques  they  once  abhorred. 

Twitchell  writes  that,  as  can  be  seen 
in  grocery7  stores,  sellers  are  now  forced 
either  to  brand  or  get  squeezed  off  the 
market  shelf.  He  contends  that  there  is 
now  a  commercial  market  for  selling  sal- 
vation, for  selling  art  and  for  selling 
knowledge.  "The  pitch  is  that  the  brand 
of  faith,  education,  or  art  that  comes  from 
one  supplier  is  better  than  the  almost 
exact  same  one  that  comes  from  another," 
the  author  notes.  "The  competition  is 
intense  because  the  stakes  are  high.  Since 
the  1980s,  a  lot  of  museums,  churches, 
and  schools  have  gone  out  of  business. 
.Many  more  are  living  on  the  edge." 


For  many  churches,  schools  and  muse- 
ums, survival  depends  on  whether  they  can 
offer  a  certain  kind  of  experience  that  will 
create  brand  identity  and,  perhaps  more 
important,  consumer  affiliation. 

Beginning  with  religion,  Twitchell 
looks  at  how  intense  competition  has 
resulted  in  the  decline  of  some  denomi- 
nations and  the  rise  of  the  nondenomi- 
national  megachurch.  Compared  to 
Costco  or  Sam's  Club  box  stores,  which 
attract  new  customers  at  the  expense  of 
older  businesses,  the  megachurch  offers 
a  number  of  choices  attractive  to  a  wide 
consumer  base.  Bringing  together  a 
panoply  of  worship  styles,  including 
boutique  ministries  under  one  roof, 
acres  of  parking,  soothing  background 
music,  child  care  facilities,  food  courts 
and  services  aimed  at  various  age 
groups,  the  megachurch  is  a  new  brand 
of  Christianity. 

Calling  it  the  "low-cost  discounter  of 
epiphanic  community,"  the  author  uses 
the  Willow  Creek  Community  Church 
southwest  of  Chicago  as  an  example  to 
show  why  megachurches  have  appeared 
in   many  urban   communities.  With 


25,000  worshipers,  revenues  of  $22  mil- 
lion (in  1995)  and  a  staff  of  well  over  200 
full-time  employees,  Willow  Creek  and 
churches  like  it  have  been  successful  at 
creating  brand  recognition. 

Twitchell  says,  "What  separates  the 
Willow  Creek  brand  from  most  of  the 
other  megachurches  is  that  its  redemp- 
tion story  is  so  benign  and  its  sense  of 
community  is  so  strong."  Although  he 
feels  that  churches  like  Willow  Creek  can 
make  the  process  of  "doing  church"  sur- 
prisingly compelling,  Twitchell  con- 
cludes by  wondering,  "How  long  it  can 
hold  them  remains  to  be  seen." 

Moving  on  to  higher  education, 
Twitchell  believes  that  all  schools  pro- 
vide essentially  the  same  quality  of  educa- 
tional and  campus  experience. 
Acknowledging  this,  many  of  them  now 
employ  professional  marketers  to  help 
them  sell  their  product.  These  advertis- 
ing pros  can  help  devise  the  stories  and 
images  that  will  make  the  schools  attrac- 
tive to  top  students.  This,  in  turn,  will 
boost  the  institutions'  standings,  attract 
more  financial  contributions  and  thus 
increase  their  endowments. 

Calling  classroom  education  a  "loss 
leader,"  Twitchell  believes  that  the 
schools  are  now  intent  on  fostering  a 
strong  sense  of  affiliation.  The  product 
being  sold  is  not  education  but  exclusivi- 
ty, as  well  as  practically  assured  admission 
to  graduate  programs  in  fields  like  law  or 
business,  which  provide  entry  into  the 
nation's  economic,  social  and  political 
elite.  Referring  to  what  he  dubs  "the 
elites,"  Twitchell  writes  they  are  not  real- 
ly as  concerned  with  learning  per  se  as 
with  maintaining  selectivity  at  the  front 
door  and  safe  passage  to  still  higher  edu- 
cation at  the  back  door. 

As  he  analyzes  the  branding  of  elite 
and  mass  provider  educational  institu- 
tions, the  author  also  discusses  the  role 
that  grade  inflation,  intercollegiate  ath- 
letics and  graduate  departments  play  in 
creating  "the  story." 

With  over  8,300  museums  in  the 
United  States,  the  art  world  presents  the 
same  story.  How  does  one  institution  dif- 
ferentiate itself  from  the  one  across 
town?  Like  the  Ivy  League  colleges,  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  the 
National  Gallery  in  Washington,  D.C., 
and  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  are 
putting  pressure  not  only  on  one  another 
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but  also  on  second-echelon  museums. 
Blockbuster  exhibitions,  upscale  restau- 
rants and  chic  museum  stores  are  only  a 
few  of  the  ways  these  bastions  of  high 
culture  are  attempting  to  establish  their 
own  unique  brand  identity. 

TwitchelPs  provocative,  lively  and 
sometimes  humorous  look  at 
cultural/religious  branding  may  well  elic- 
it howls  of  protest  from  the  clergy,  col- 
lege administrators  and  museum  direc- 
tors. If  it  does,  he  has  hit  his  mark. 

Robert  Walch 
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Archaeological  digs  in  the  land  of  Israel 
often  shed  light  on  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  Bibles  and  on  the  persons  and 
events  that  occupy  their  pages. 
Sometimes  the  discoveries  make  us 
rethink  long-held  ideas.  One  need  recall 
only  the  discovery  of  the  Dead  Sea 
Scrolls,  for  example,  which  is  helping  us 
to  redefine  Judaism  in  the  land  of  Israel  in 
the  last  centuries  B.C.E.  and  the  first  cen- 
tury C.E.  Recent  investigations  of 
Sepphoris,  four  miles  from  Nazareth,  are 
prompting  reconsideration  of  the  relation 
of  Judaism  and  Hellenism  in  Galilee. 
Examples  could  be  multiplied.  Ritual 
baths,  ossuaries  and  inscriptions  continue 
to  be  discovered  and  interpreted.  Even 
when  they  do  not  revolutionize  our  think- 
ing, they  flesh  out  and  make  concrete  the 
real  lives  of  biblical  figures. 

In  this  context,  one  might  expect 
great  things  from  a  book  whose  subtitle  is 
"The  Stunning  Archaeological  Discovery 
That  Has  Redefined  Christian  History." 
But  whenever  a  discovery  claims  to  "rede- 
fine Christian  history,"  it  usually  ends  up 
doing  considerably  less.  Similarly  extrava- 
gant claims  about  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls,  a 
far  more  significant  discovery  than  the 
one  at  hand,  proved  inflated  or  even  false. 


Such  is  the  case  with  this  most  recent  dis- 
covery, described  in  great  detail  and  with 
much  passion  by  the  archaeologist 
Shimon  Gibson,  the  principal  researcher. 

This  book  describes  the  archaeologi- 
cal investigation  of  a  cave  discovered  not 
far  from  the  traditional  birthplace  of  John 
the  Baptist,  Ain  Karim,  just  west  of 
Jerusalem.  The  cave  is  truly  a  remarkable 
place,  of  considerable  size  with  genuinely 
puzzling  features:  a  very  large  amount  of 
broken  pottery,  some  dating  to  the  period 
when  John  was  active;  a  pool,  perhaps 
used  for  ritual  immersion;  a  stone  with 
the  imprint  of  a  foot,  apparently  used  for 
foot-anointing;  and  pictures  incised  in  its 
walls  that  Gibson  argues  relate  to  John 
the  Baptist — a  man  in  what  may  be  a  hairy 
garment,  what  may  be  John's  head  sev- 
ered by  order  of  Herod,  an  upraised  arm, 
three  crosses  and  so  on. 

Gibson,  a  respected  archaeologist 
who  has  worked  in  Israel  for  decades,  says 
that  he  has  never  seen  anything  quite  like 
this  site.  The  baptismal  and  anointing  rit- 
uals that  he  suggests  took  place  there  are 
different  from  the  kinds  we  know  about 
from  other  remains — those  of  ritual 


baths,  for  example.  Putting  together  the 
unique  character  of  the  remains,  the  prox- 
imity to  Ain  Karim  and  the  paintings  that 
could  well  concern  John  the  Baptist, 
Gibson  sets  out  to  demonstrate  that  this 
cave  was  used  by  John  in  an  early  part  of 
his  ministry,  before  he  moved  his  activity 
to  the  Jordan  River  and  began  the  career 
described  in  the  Gospels. 

Gibson's  case  is  intriguing  but  highly 
speculative.  The  drawings,  even  if  related 
to  John  the  Baptist,  date  to  the  Byzantine 
period.  Similarly,  the  connection  of  John 
to  this  area  is  traditional.  There  are  many 
such  traditional  identifications  in  Israel, 
few  of  which  convince  scholars.  It  can  be 
doubtful  to  reason  from  traditional  iden- 
tifications of  sites,  even  if  the  amount  of 
tradition  is  considerable,  as  Gibson  shows 
in  this  case. 

Further,  Gibson's  use  of  New 
Testament  traditions  about  John  is  at 
times  rather  uncritical.  For  example,  he 
harmonizes  the  infancy  narratives  of  Luke 
and  Matthew,  takes  Herod's  slaughter  of 
the  innocents  as  fact,  speaks  of  Elizabeth's 
retreat  to  the  wilderness  with  her  baby  to 
avoid  Herod,  uses  the  notice  in  Lk  1:80 
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that  John  was  in  the  wilderness  until  his 
public  appearance  to  Israel  to  speculate 
that  John  spent  his  childhood  in  the 
desert,  taking  "the  unusual  step  of  not  liv- 
ing at  home"  even  as  a  child,  identifies  the 
murdered  Zechariah  of  Mt  23:35  with 
John's  father,  and  so  on.  The  result  is  a 
rich  picture,  but  one  that  combines  solid 
evidence,  legend  and  conjecture  in  a  way 
that  will  not  pass  muster  with  most  New 
Testament  scholars. 

In  a  second  part  of  the  book,  Gibson 
surveys  traditions  about  John's  execution, 
burial,  and  the  massive  amount  of  "relics, 
souvenirs  and  cults  of  John."  As  a  whole, 
the  book  represents  an  impressive  com- 
pendium of  material  about  John  the 
Baptist  through  the  ages.  Gibson  would  be 
the  first  to  admit  that  much  of  this  materi- 
al tells  us  little  or  nothing  about  the  histor- 
ical John  and  is  not  direcdy  relevant  to  the 
cave  in  question. 

The  author  enlivens  his  narrative  with 
vivid  anecdotes  about  his  investigations, 
engaging  portrayals  of  people  he  met  along 
the  way  and  accounts  by  pilgrims  and 
investigators  down  through  the  ages.  It  all 
makes  for  a  long  book,  but  one  in  which 
the  reader  often  feels  that  she  or  he  is 
accompanying  the  explorer. 

In  the  end,  however,  Gibson's  case  for 
connecting  this  cave  with  John  the  Baptist 
is  circumstantial.  The  combination  of  the 
strange  contents  of  the  cave,  later  legends 
connecting  John  to  the  area,  and  a  some- 
what forced  interpretation  of  the  New 
Testament  are  fascinating  but  not  ulti- 
mately persuasive.  We  are  left  with  no 
firm  evidence  to  connect  the  cave  with 
John  the  Baptist. 

We  remember  that  the  Dead  Sea 
Scrolls  turned  out  to  tell  us  nothing  direct- 
ly about  Jesus  and  his  movement,  but  they 
enriched  our  knowledge  of  his  environ- 
ment. The  same  may  turn  out  to  be  true 
here.  Further  discovery  and  analysis  may 
reveal  a  connection  to  John,  but  they  may 
in  the  end  be  useful  more  indirectly,  by 
shedding  light  on  ritual  practices  in  late 
Second  Temple  Judaism. 

Frederick  J.  Murphy 
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that  John  was  in  the  wilderness  until  his 
public  appearance  to  Israel  to  speculate 
that  John  spent  his  childhood  in  the 
desert,  taking  "the  unusual  step  of  not  liv- 
ing' at  home"  even  as  a  child,  identifies  the 
murdered  Zechariah  of  Mt  23:35  with 
John's  father,  and  so  on.  The  result  is  a 
rich  picture,  but  one  that  combines  solid 
evidence,  legend  and  conjecture  in  a  way 
that  will  not  pass  muster  with  most  New 
Testament  scholars. 

In  a  second  part  of  the  book,  Gibson 
surveys  traditions  about  John's  execution, 
burial,  and  the  massive  amount  of  "relics, 
souvenirs  and  cults  of  John."  As  a  wrhole, 
the  book  represents  an  impressive  com- 
pendium of  material  about  John  the 
Baptist  through  the  ages.  Gibson  would  be 
the  first  to  admit  that  much  of  this  materi- 
al tells  us  little  or  nothing  about  the  histor- 
ical John  and  is  not  directly  relevant  to  the 
cave  in  question. 

The  author  enlivens  his  narrative  with 
vivid  anecdotes  about  his  investigations, 
engaging  portrayals  of  people  he  met  along 
the  way  and  accounts  by  pilgrims  and 
investigators  down  through  the  ages.  It  all 
makes  for  a  long  book,  but  one  in  which 
the  reader  often  feels  that  she  or  he  is 
accompanying  the  explorer. 

In  the  end,  however,  Gibson's  case  for 
connecting  this  cave  with  John  the  Baptist 
is  circumstantial.  The  combination  of  the 
strange  contents  of  the  cave,  later  legends 
connecting  John  to  the  area,  and  a  some- 
what forced  interpretation  of  the  New 
Testament  are  fascinating  but  not  ulti- 
mately persuasive.  We  are  left  with  no 
firm  evidence  to  connect  the  cave  with 
John  the  Baptist. 

We  remember  that  the  Dead  Sea 
Scrolls  turned  out  to  tell  us  nothing  direct- 
ly about  Jesus  and  his  movement,  but  they 
enriched  our  knowledge  of  his  environ- 
ment. The  same  may  turn  out  to  be  true 
here.  Further  discovery  and  analysis  may 
reveal  a  connection  to  John,  but  they  may 
in  the  end  be  useful  more  indirectly,  by 
shedding  light  on  ritual  practices  in  late 
Second  Temple  Judaism. 

Frederick  J.  Murphy 
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'7  know  this  is  just  a  job  intei-view,  but  I  have  to  be  realistic. 
So  Tin  going  to  lay  you  off. " 


America    February  28,  2005 


Responsibilities  are  to  encourage  Rill  and  active 
participation  of  congregation  and  ongoing  for- 
mation for  all  liturgical  ministers.  Must  work 
collaboratively  with  the  pastor  and  parish  core 
staff.  Salary  commensurate  with 
experience/training.  Send  resume  and  refer- 
ences to:  Rev.  William  J.  Kubacki,  Search 
Committee,  St.  Patrick  of  Heatherdowns,  4201 
Heatherdowns  Blvd.,  Toledo,  OH  43614-3099; 
Web  Site:  www.toledostpats.org. 

FIELD  OFFICE  MANAGERS.  International  Justice 
Mission,  an  international  human  rights  agency, 
seeks  field  office  managers  for  its  South  Asia 
offices,  focused  on  sex  trafficking  and  forced 
prostitution  abuses.  Legal  training  and  manage- 
ment experience  required.  Competitive  salary 
and  exceptional  expatriate  benefits  provided. 
Several  D.C.-area-based  positions  also  available. 
See  www.ijm.org  for  agency  information, 
detailed  job  descriptions  and  application 
instructions.  E-mail:  applications@ijm.org; 
Web  site:  www.ijm.org. 

MAYFIELD  SENIOR  SCHOOL,  a  Catholic  girls' 
secondary  school,  is  seeking  an  Assistant  Head 
beginning  July  1,  2005.  The  A.H.  is  responsible 
for  directing  the  overall  educational  program. 
Administrative  experience  in  curriculum  devel- 
opment, Catholic  secondary  girls  education, 
master's  degree  preferred.  Send  cover  letter  and 
resume  with  references  by  e-mail  to: 
rita.mcbride@mayfieldsenior.org;  Web  site: 
www.mayfieldsenior.org. 

PASTORAL  ASSISTANT  FOR  LITURGY/RELI- 
GIOUS EDUCATION.  Dominican  parish  in 
Seattle  seeks  multitalented  Pastoral  Assistant. 
Liturgy  responsibilities  include:  reporting  to 
pastor  in  directing  parish  worship  programs; 
planning  major  celebrations;  chairing  liturgy 
commission;  training  and  overseeing  liturgical 
ministers,  sacristans,  greeters;  coordinating  with 
musicians  and  others  involved  in  liturgy. 
Education  responsibilities  include  co-directing 
confirmation  and  R.C.I.A.  and  developing  adult 
education  opportunities.  Successful  candidate 
will  be  a  practicing  Catholic,  have  master's  in 
theology  or  pastoral  studies  (with  liturgy 
emphasis)  and  parish  experience.  Send  resume 
to:  Rev.  Darnel  Syverstad,  5050  8th  Ave.  NE, 
Seattle,  WA  98105;  e-mail:  dsyverstad@blessed- 
sacrament.org. 

RESEARCH  CENTER  DIRECTOR.  The  Glenmary 
Home  Missioners  seek  an  experienced  Ph.D.  in 
sociology  or  related  social  science  to  direct  the 
Glenmary  Research  Center  (Nashville,  Tenn.). 
The  center  focuses  on  applied  research  related 
to  social,  cultural  and  religious  life  in  the  rural 
United  States,  particularly  the  South,  with 
emphasis  on  parish,  community  and  region. 
The  position  requires  the  ability  to  design  and 
conduct  studies  using  quantitative  and  qualita- 
tive research  skills.  Also  required  are  strong 
leadership  and  administrative  skills,  ability  to 
communicate  with  a  wide  variety  of  Catholic 
and  ecumenical  lay  and  professional  audiences 
and  to  supervise  a  small  staff.  The  director  must 
be  a  Roman  Catholic.  Salary  is  competitive, 
with  an  excellent  fringe  benefit  package.  Search 


begins  immediately  and  continues  until  the 
position  is  filled.  Those  with  a  master's  degree 
and  a  minimum  of  five  years'  experience  in  a 
similar  type  of  research  center  may  be  consid- 
ered. Further  information  about  Glenmary,  the 
G.R.G  or  the  position  can  be  found  at 
www.glenmary.org  Please  submit  vita  (or 
resume)  to:  Search  Committee,  Glenmary 
Research  Center,  1312  Fifth  Avenue  North, 
Nashville,  TN  37208;  Fax:  (615)  251-1472;  or 
send  documents  as  MS-Word  attachments  by  e- 
mail  to:  grc@glenmary.org. 

TEAM  MEMBERS,  Hospice  St.  Joseph,  Port-au- 
Prince,  Haiti.  Two  team  members  sought  tor 
three-year  commitment  working  collaboratively 
in  a  ministry  of  hospitality,  service  and  presence 
to  the  poor  of  Haiti.  Hospice  functions  as  a 
guesthouse,  clinic  and  short-term  residence  for 
sick  from  the  countryside.  Opportunities  for 
service  in  a  variety  of  areas:  clinic,  programming 
for  women  and  children,  coordinating  guest- 
house, grant  writing,  finances,  all  facets  of  run- 
ning facility.  Computer  knowledge  (Word, 
Excel),  ability  to  learn  Haitian  Creole,  ability  to 
work  within  a  team  model  and  sense  of  humor 
important.  Benefits:  cross-cultural  training 
(Maryknoll  or  similar  program),  room  and 
board,  medical  insurance  coverage  and  monthly 
stipend.  Interested  persons  send  letter  of  intent, 
two  letters  of  recommendation — one  from  most 
recent  employment — and  resume  to  Janice 
Labas:  Ph:  (413)  748-9458;  Fax:  (41 3)  748-9889; 
e-mail:  JAL115tmb@aol.com;  Web  site: 
www.HospiceSaintJoseph.org. 

Retreats 

BETHANY  RETREAT  HOUSE,  East  Chicago,  End., 
offers  private  and  individually  directed  silent 
retreats,  including  30  days,  year-round  in  a 
prayerful  home  setting.  Ph:  (219)  398-5047;  e- 
mail:  bethanyrh@sbcglobal.net;  Web  site: 
www.bethanyretreathouse.org. 

Sabbatical 

SPRING  SABBATICAL,  May  3-June  2,  2005. 
Participants  reverence  their  journey  of  the 
mature  years,  reflect  on  Sabbath  time  and  cele- 
brate life's  wisdom.  For  information:  Robert 
Cogswell,  Center  for  Spiritual  Development, 
434  S.  Batavia  Street,  Orange,  CA  92868-3907; 
Ph:  (714)  744-3175  ext.  4406;  Fax:  (714)  744- 
3176;  e-mail:  csdinfo@csjorange.org;  www.- 
thecsd.com. 
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Letters 


Message  Getting  Through 

This  letter  has  been  a  long  rime  coming. 
I've  often  wanted  to  write  to  you,  having 
read  .America  for  over  40  years.  The 
Word  column  has  been  an  integral  part  of 
m}-  preparation  for  Sunday  Mass.  At  times 
I've  known  the  authors  personally.  Of  all 
the  authors  in  the  intervening  years,  Sister 
Dianne  Bergant's  words  have  most  res- 
onated with  me.  My  wife,  Louise,  and  I 
appreciate  her  work  more  than  words  can 
convey.  I've  read  every  word  since  the 
first  installment;  they  have  been  an  inspi- 
ration for  my  desire  to  learn  how  to  pray. 

The  culminating  incentive  to  write  is 
to  share  with  you  a  story  that  any  writer 
would  like  to  hear.  We  are  cafeteria 
Catholics  who  seek  out  the  best  liturgy 
and  preaching.  Our  favorite  homilist  on 
the  Third  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time 
began  his  sermon  with  a  question:  "Can 
you  hear  me  now?"  (1/17).  He  began  with 
the  advertisement  and  proceeded  to  make 
the  sermon  his  own.  The  other  church  we 
attend  is  staffed  by  Dominican  priests.  A 
prayer  group  I'm  in  at  that  church  closed 
the  meeting  on  the  following  Wednesday 
with  the  leader  quoting  the  beginning  of 
that  pastor's  sermon  for  the  previous 
Sunday:  "Can  you  hear  me  now?"  Sister 
Dianne,  regrettably,  may  not  be  allowed 
to  preach  officially  in  a  Catholic  church, 
but  her  message  is  sure  getting  through  in 
other  ways. 

Ray  Terry 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

Fascinating  Changes 

The  Feb.  7  issue  of  America  had  the 
expected  articles  of  interest,  including  a 
scholarly  piece  on  John  Courtney 
Murray,  S.J.,  and  an  equally  fascinating 
look  at  the  Index  of  Forbidden  Books 
(something  that  I  remember  largely 
ignoring  in  my  years  at  Brooklyn 
Preparatory  and  Fordham).  Who  knew 
that  English  was  a  barbarian  language?  As 
such  (in  the  eyes  of  the  "dominant  Jesuits 
and  Dominicans"),  most  works  written  in 
English  were  not  examined.  Holden 
Caulfield  was  safe! 

Two  other  pieces  in  this  issue  seized 
interest:  Phyllis  Zagano's  thought- 
.  oking  look  at  the  recent  decision  by 
Synod  of  the  Greek  Orthodox 
v  h  to  restore  the  female  diaconate 


and,  for  an  analogous  reason,  the  adver- 
tisement on  page  46  for  the  Seminary 
School  of  Theology  at  Seton  Hall 
University. 

Dr.  Zagano's  article,  along  with  her 
book  on  the  restoration  of  the  diaconate 
in  the  Roman  Church,  would  certainly 
(apart  from  language)  have  met  the  crite- 
ria for  the  Index  Librorimi  Prohibitorimi. 
If  for  no  other  reason,  it  should  be 
required  reading. 

The  Seton  Hall  message  reminded  me 
that  well  into  the  1960's,  when  the  only 
female  students  at  "The  Hall"  were  in  the 
College  of  Nursing,  the  university  took 
steps  to  "protect"  their  seminarians  from 
the  temptation  supposedly  posed  by  the 
nursing  students.  The  library  was  open  to 
the  young  ladies  only  for  certain  hours, 
presumably  those  hours  during  which  the 
seminarians  would  be  otherwise  occupied. 
Additionally,  lunch  was  supervised  by  an 
elderly  cleric  in  a  black  cape,  who  carefully 
but  forcefully  herded  the  young  women 
into  a  designated,  single-sex  area  of  the 
dining  hall,  muttering  comments  about 
"daughters  of  Satan" — the  New  Jersey 
equivalent  of  segregated  lunch  counters. 

My  visceral  reaction  to  the  advertise- 
ment was  wondrous  amazement  that  the 
stated  contact  person  for  the  Seminary 
School  of  Theology  is  the  associate  dean, 
Dr.  Diane  Traflet.  Irony  aside,  Bob  Dylan 
(who  no  doubt  would  be  banned  by  the 
Index  if  the  inquisitors  could  understand 
him)  was  right:  The  times  they  are  a- 
changing. 

Thomas  I.  Hayes 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Reasoning  the  Same 

I  write  regarding  "United  in  Protest,"  by 
Caitlin  Becker  (2/7).  I  have  never  under- 
stood the  reasoning  behind  this  protest 
and  have  never  seen  any  concrete  proof 
(and  I  have  read  all  that  is  offered)  that 
the  United  States  trains  soldiers  from 
Latin  America  to  commit  atrocities,  even 
though  some  of  those  who  are  trained  in 
the  United  States  are  so  accused. 

The  reasoning  would  be  the  same  if 
the  institutions  where  Catholic  priests  are 
trained  were  demonstrated  against 
because  some  priests  abuse  children.  The 
Jesuits  really  need  to  justify  this  contin- 
ued protest,  if  it  is  not  to  be  seen,  as  it  is 


now  by  many,  as  simple  anti-American 
politics. 

David  H.  Lukenbill 
Sacramento,  Calif. 

Uneasy  Prospect 

I  consider  the  annual  protests  demanding 
the  closing  of  the  School  of  the  Americas 
to  be  wrongheaded  and  unjust  ("United 
in  Protest,"  (2/7).  The  manipulation  of 
thousands  of  callow,  malleable  adoles- 
cents by  faculty  members  of  Jesuit 
schools  is  unconscionable  and  would 
make  any  thinking  parent  uneasy  about 
the  prospect  of  sending  one  to  a  Jesuit 
school. 

Thomas  Farrelly 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Positive  Dialogue 

Finally  a  positive  article  in  a  Catholic 
mainstream  publication  about  women 
deacons,  "Grant  Her  Your  Spirit,"  by 
Phyllis  Zagano  (2/7).  I  hope  this  reinvig- 
orates  dialogue  about  ordaining  dea- 
conesses and  the  way  wives  of  deacons 
are  all  too  frequently  treated  as  second- 
class  citizens  in  the  church. 

(Deacon)  Thomas  E.  Brandlin 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Hallmark 

Phyllis  Zagano  presents  for  our  consider- 
ation the  fact  that  the  Orthodox  churches 
are  re-establishing  the  female  diaconate 
as  an  ordained  ministry  ("Grant  Her 
Your  Spirit,"  2/7).  She  is  obviously  in 
favor  of  this  trend,  even  though  the  his- 
torical evidence  is  still  a  matter  of  ques- 
tion. She  peppers  her  essay  with  a  few 
jabs  at  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  for 
not  instituting  a  female  diaconate.  These 
jabs  wax  poetic  in  her  final  paragraph 
when  she  states  that  "despite  the  Catholic 
Church's  unwillingness  to  say  yes  to  the 
restoration  of  the  female  diaconate  as  an 
ordained  ministry  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  it  cannot  say  no."  But  after  read- 
ing her  article  I  couldn't  help  wonder  if 
the  Orthodox  churches  might  better 
spend  their  efforts,  with  a  few  jabs  from 
Ms.  Zagano,  re-establishing  another  min- 
istry they  lack — the  papacy,  established 
by  Christ  himself  as  the  hallmark  of  his 
church. 

Paul  Veale 
Hanover,  N.H. 
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The  Word 

Do  We  See  Only  What 
We  Want  to  See? 


Readings:  1  Sm  16:1b,  6-7,  10-13a;  Ps  23:1-6;  Eph  5:8-14;  Jn  9:1-41 
UI  went  there  and  washed  and  was  able  to  see  "  (Jn  9:11) 


Fourth  Sunday  of  Lent  (A),  March  6,  2005 


KEY  CONCEPTS  in  today's 
Gospel  reflect  how  many  of  us 
still  face  difficult  issues.  Like  the 
disciples,  some  of  us  maintain 
that  misfortune  is  indeed  a  punishment  for 
sin.  Like  the  man's  parents,  we  too  may  be 
loathe  to  stand  in  support  of  another  if  we 
fear  our  own  status  may  be  in  jeopardy. 
Like  the  man  himself,  we  may  be  amazed 
at  how  God  can  work  wonders  in  our  lives. 

Is  misfortune  really  a  punishment  for 
sin?  There  certainly  are  times  when  we 
suffer  the  consequences  of  our  own  foolish 
or  malicious  behavior.  But  today's  Gospel 
assures  us  that  this  is  not  always  the  case.  In 
fact,  the  man  bom  blind  demonstrates  not 
sinfulness  at  all,  but  religious  openness  and 
insight  even  before  he  gains  physical  sight. 
He  obeys  Jesus'  directions  and  washes  in 
the  pool  of  Siloam.  Furthermore,  he 
responds  with  honest  directness  to  the 
Pharisees  when  questioned  about  the  mir- 
acle of  his  cure,  even  though  this  would 
expose  him  to  their  ridicule  and  rejection. 
Finally,  his  openness  to  believe  in  Jesus  is 
without  guile.  This  man's  initial  blindness 
is  certainly  not  the  result  of  sin. 

The  parents  of  the  man  are  faced  with 
a  serious  dilemma.  Should  they  support 
their  son  in  the  claims  that  he  is  making,  or 
should  they  safeguard  their  own  status 
before  the  religious  authorities?  They 
choose  the  latter  option.  They  abandon 
their  son  to  the  skepticism  and  scorn  of  the 
Pharisees. 

Who  in  this  story  really  suffers  from 
blindness?  The  religious  leaders  refuse  to 
see  what  is  right  before  their  eyes:  a  man 
who  was  blind  now  sees.  The  man's  par- 
ents acknowledge  the  wonder  of  his  heal- 

dianne  bergant,  c.s.a.,  is  professor  of  bib- 
lical studies  at  Catholic  Theological  Union 
in  Chicago. 


ing,  but  lack  the  religious  insight  to  accept 
this  marvel  as  coming  from  God.  Only  the 
man  who  initially  could  not  see  possesses 
both  sight  and  faith. 

This  reading  should  make  us  wonder: 
Why  might  we  remain  in  our  blindness? 
Sometimes  it  is  because  of  rigid  insistence 
on  protocol,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
Pharisees.  In  one  sense,  they  are  correct. 
Jesus  did  heal  on  the  Sabbath,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  Law  that  is  not  acceptable  prac- 
tice. Despite  this  apparent  infraction  of  the 
law,  these  men  are  blind,  because  they 
refuse  to  acknowledge  the  divine  power  of 
God  working  outside  the  structures  of 
their  religious  system.  They  refuse  to 
accept  the  freedom  of  God  and  so  are  blind 
to  the  marvels  this  can  accomplish. 

At  other  times  we  are  blinded  by  fear. 
We  are  afraid  we  may  fall  out  of  favor  if  we 
stand  up  for  what  we  believe  is  right,  so  we 
choose  not  to  recognize  it.  We  opt  to  live 
our  own  lives  quietly  and  safely  and  not  get 
involved  in  controversial  matters.  When 
we  act  in  this  way,  we  blind  ourselves  to  the 
wonders  unfolding  before  our  very  eyes. 

The  first  reading  highlights  yet  anoth- 
er land  of  blindness,  a  blindness  that  comes 
from  stereotyping  others.  We  might  think 
that  these  others  are  too  young,  or  too  old. 
They  might  not  be  the  right  gender  or  race 
or  from  the  right  ethnic  background.  They 
might  lack  power  or  importance  or  eco- 
nomic status.  The  prophet  Samuel  sought 
a  king  for  Israel  from  among  the  sons  of 
Jesse,  but  he  considered  only  those  of 
"lofty  stature."  He  never  even  entertained 
the  possibility  of  Jesse's  youngest  son, 
David.  Yet  this  was  the  one  whom  God 
had  singled  out.  So  often  we  too  are  blind 
to  the  potential  of  others  because  they  do 
not  meet  our  expectations.  We  close  our 
eyes  to  what  they  might  become  or  what 
they  might  accomplish. 


Today  Paul  reminds  us  that  in  the 
past  we  all  suffered  some  form  of  blind- 
ness, we  all  once  lived  in  some  degree  of 
darkness.  But  now  that  we  have  faith  in 
Jesus,  this  no  longer  need  be  the  case.  So 
he  exhorts  us:  "Live  as  children  of  light, 
for  light  produces  every  kind  of  goodness 
and  righteousness  and  truth."  No  longer 
be  blinded  by  rigidity  or  fear  or  preju- 
dice! Open  your  eyes  to  the  light,  and 
take  brave  steps  into  the  future! 

As  we  strive  to  open  our  eyes  and  live 
in  the  light,  the  sentiments  of  the  respon- 
sorial  psalm  should  encourage  us.  We 
may  think  that  the  miracle  of  conversion 
in  this  matter  will  be  more  than  we  can 
manage.  But  we  must  never  forget  that 
the  Lord  is  our  shepherd,  protecting  us 
from  all  harm,  giving  us  repose.  With 
God  as  our  guide,  we  can  walk  through 
darkness  into  the  light  and  fear  no  evil. 
With  the  catechumens,  we  are  called  in 
this  Lenten  period  of  purification  and 
enlightenment  to  make  a  choice.  Will  we 
choose  light  and  all  the  responsibilities 
that  accompany  it?  Or  will  we  remain  in 
the  darkness  of  our  narrow-mindedness, 
our  insulated  lives  and  our  biases?  As 
always,  God  is  eager  to  restore  us  to 
sight.  Are  we  ready  to  get  up  and  wash  in 
the  waters  so  that  we  may  see? 

Dianne  Bergant 

Praying  With  Scripture 

•  Does  routine  in  your  life  and  in  your 
faith  keep  you  from  seeing  the  new 
reality  that  God  is  bringing  forth? 

•  Be  conscious  this  week  of  how  you 
might  offer  support  to  someone  in 
your  family. 

•  During  this  time  of  Lent,  pray  for  the 
courage  to  be  open  to  truth  and  jus- 
tice, even  if  you  might  have  to  pay  a 
price. 
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(Thank  You) 


THANK  YOU  for  your  magnificent  outpouring  of  compassion  to 
survivors  of  the  tsunami  catastrophe.  Because  of  your  generosity, 
CRS  was  able  to  quickly  respond  with  food,  clean  water,  shelter  and 
the  tools  survivors  need  to  rebuild  their  lives  and  livelihoods.  And 
thanks  to  you,  we  have  committed  $80  million  to  help  families  and 
communities  in  the  hardest-hit  areas  of  Indonesia,  India,  Sri  Lanka 
and  Thailand.  Their  road  to  recovery  is  a  long  one,  but  we  plan  to 
work  with  them  for  the  next  five  to  seven  years  as  they  rebuild. 

The  response  of  the  U.S.  Catholic  community  proves  that  we  do 
live  in  one  human  family  -  bound  by  compassion  and  inspired 
by  hope.  Your  support  is  an  inspiration  to  us  at  CRS.  But  more 
importantly,  it  is  a  source  of  hope  for  so  many  devastated  by  this 
disaster.  Thank  you,  again,  for  your  generosity  and  your  prayers. 

Please  visit  www.crs.org  for  the  most  recent  updates  on  our 
tsunami  response  and  our  work  to  help  the  poorest  of  the  poor 
around  the  world. 


Catholic  Relief  Services  is  the  official  international  relief 


CATHOLIC  RELIEF  SERVICES     and  development  agency  of  the  U.S.  Catholic  community. 
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Of  Many  Things 


I still  shiver  as  I  remember 
stories  about  how  Mao's  Red 
Army  used  to  drive  bamboo 
slivers  under  its  victims'  finger- 
nails. I  shiver  now  as  I  read  how 
Harvard  Law  professor  Alan 
Dershowitz,  once  a  zealous  defender  of 
individual  rights,  has  argued  tor  "tor- 
ture warrants"  in  the  U.S.  war  on  ter- 
ror. He  says  he  "would  talk  of  non- 
lethal  torture,  say,  a  sterilized  needle 
underneath  die  nail,  which  would  vio- 
late the  Geneva  Accords,  but  you 
know,  countries  all  over  the  world  vio- 
late the  Geneva  Accords." 

What  has  happened  to  us?  Not 
only  do  renegade  troops  abuse  prison- 
ers, but  our  military  police  and  intelli- 
gence agents  torture  them  or  hand 
them  over  to  torturers  less  scrupulous 
than  themselves.  Presidential 
appointees  show  no  shame  about 
authorizing  cruelties  in  the  name  of 
security,  and  well-known  jurists  elabo- 
rate justifications  for  these  horrors.  We 
no  longer  seem  to  hold  to  the  moral 
principles  that  distinguish  us  from  our 
cold  war  enemies  and  our  present-day 
foes. 

In  his  latest  book,  Rights  From 
Wrongs:  The  Origins  of  Human  Rights  in 
the  Experience  of  Injustice,  Dershowitz 
provides  a  case  study  in  the  way  utili- 
tarian thinking  corrupts  moral  judg- 
ment about  torture.  He  proposes 
replacing  theological  justifications  of 
human  rights,  like  those  professed  by 
the  Founding  Fathers,  and  natural- 
rights  theories,  favored  by  modern 
legal  theorists,  with  a  justification 
based  on  history.  The  result  is  an 
accordion-like  rights  system  that 
expands  and  contracts  in  response  to 
collective  experience.  The  belief  that 
rights  guard  individual  human  dignity 
against  tyranny  is  overthrown. 

While  there  is  truth  in  Dershowitz's 
intention  that  societies  define  rights 
in  light  of  past  injustices,  grounding 
luman  rights  exclusively  in  history 
leads  to  moral  confusion.  A  debate 
;tween  Dershowitz  and  Kenneth 
i  >th,  broadcast  on  CNN  in  March 
showed  how.  There  Dershowitz 
1  the  French  colonial  war  in  Algeria 
American  practices  in  Vietnam  as 

les  of  occasions  when  rights  were 
rridden  in  the  interest  of  security. 


From  these  violations,  he  argued  that 
the  United  States  today  is  free  to  dis- 
pense with  rights  as  it  sees  fit. 

But  history  is  a  harsh  teacher.  The 
French  lost  in  Algeria,  as  did  the 
United  States  in  Vietnam.  So  did  the 
apartheid  torturers  in  Soudi  Africa. 
Dershowitz  and  his  like  get  the  lessons 
of  history  wrong.  What  the  Holocaust 
and  the  Gulag  teach  us  is  that  rights 
ought  to  be  "inalienable."  They  cannot 
be  dependent  on  politicians'  judgments 
or  the  whims  of  the  majority.  By  itself, 
history  is  an  ambiguous  authority;  one 
needs  a  normative  scheme  with  which 
to  interpret  it.  Otherwise  one  falls  into 
a  moral  morass. 

Why  not  torture?  Perhaps  it  is  the 
empathetic  shudder  that  runs  through 
us  when  we  think  of  needles  under  the 
fingernails  or  an  electric  jolt  t<  >  the 
genitals:  a  physical  measure  of  our 
common  humanity.  Perhaps  it  is  an 
instantaneous  judgment  of  the  wrong- 
ness  of  the  act,  the  kind  of  thing  sim- 
ple-minded characters  in  novels  recog- 
nize, to  which  supposedly  normal  char- 
acters are  blind — namely,  the  evil  in 
die  degradation  of  another  human 
being.  Philosophers  have  scornfully 
attributed  these  judgments  to  intuition 
or  emotion.  But  Malcolm  Gladwell, 
the  author  of  Blink,  sees  such  instant 
judgments  as  a  common  way  of  know- 
ing that  we  are  only  now  coming  to 
understand.  That  shudder  of  revulsion 
anticipates  the  judgment  of  evil  even 
before  the  reasoning  mind  grasps  it. 

Philosophers  and  theologians 
struggle  to  explain  why  we  move  from 
being  revolted  by  torture  to  affirming 
a  right  to  bodily  integrity.  But  don't 
we  readily  perceive  in  the  infliction  of 
pain,  the  breaking  of  the  body  and  the 
crushing  of  the  will  the  degradation  of 
the  person?  Don't  we  recoil  at  the  vio- 
lation of  human  dignity?  Do  we  not 
tremble  at  our  own  vulnerability?  In 
love,  we  recognize  human  dignity,  says 
Paul  Ricoeur;  but  that  dignity  js  frag- 
ile, because  in  life  the  affirmation  of 
our  dignity  is  dependent  on  the  respect 
odiers  show  us.  The  mystery  of  our 
personhood  rests  in  their  hands. 
Torture  is  wrong  because  it  thrusts  us 
brutally  from  that  world  of  persons 
into  the  mass  of  things. 

Drew  Christiansen,  SJ. 
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Editorial 



Trust  Not  in  Princes 


£    ■  UT  NOT  YOUR  TRUST  IN  PRINCES,"  the 

■  Psalmist  advises.  Friendly  Israeli  civil  ser- 

■    J  vants  have  given  similar  advice  to  Catholics 
dealing  with  today's  Israeli  politicians.  Given 

m  the  recent  history  of  relations  between  the 

church  and  the  Israeli  government,  it  is  a  counsel  born  of 
hard  experience.  For,  though  no  crisis  has  been  declared, 
relations  have  been  deteriorating  badly.  Recently  the 
Israeli  government  told  the  nation's  Supreme  Court  that  it 
is  not  bound  by  a  1993  treaty  with  the  Holy  See.  That 
declaration  is  an  affront  not  only  to  the  Catholic  world  but 
to  all  who  take  international  agreements  seriously. 

The  Fundamental  Agreement  between  the  Holy  See 
and  the  State  of  Israel  was  intended  to  establish  a  legal 
framework  to  govern  relations  between  the  Catholic 
Church  and  the  Israeli  state,  which  until  then  were  regu- 
lated by  a  mishmash  of  rules  dating  to  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  The  agreement  led  to  the  Vatican's  recognition  of 
the  State  of  Israel.  Critics  of  the  agreement  warned  that 
the  Holy  See  had  played  its  only  card  (diplomatic  recogni- 
tion) in  return  for  a  promissory  note.  More  than  1 1  years 
later,  it  appears  that  is  exactly  what  happened.  Israel  has 
not  kept  its  promises. 

In  a  response  to  a  petition  before  the  court,  the  gov- 
ernment asserted  that  the  accord,  though  duly  ratified  by 
the  cabinet,  is  not  binding  on  entities  of  the  Israeli  state. 
Sadly,  the  government  stand  on  the  treaty  is  not  new.  As 
early  as  1997,  Archbishop  Claudio  Maria  Celli,  who  had 
signed  the  treaty  for  the  Holy  See,  complained  of  Israeli 
officials'  evasive  pleas  of  ignorance  of  the  treaty  in 
attempts  to  resist  implementing  its  provisions.  "It  is  obvi- 
ous that  if  State  officials... do  not  know  of  the  existence  of 
the  treaty  or  have  not  been  helped  to  grasp  its  spirit,"  he 
said,  "the  agreement  will  never  be  more  than  a  piece  of 
paper,  a  kind  of  dead  letter." 

Archbishop  Celli 's  remarks  caused  a  stir,  but  the  Israeli 
noncompliance  continued.  Only  in  1999  did  the  govern- 
ment publish  the  treaty  text  in  the  official  register,  a  move 
that  was  supposed  to  make  the  agreement  obligatory  on 
state  agencies  but  once  more  failed  to  have  the  desired 
effect.  A  Vatican  source  close  to  the  negotiations  told 
America,  "There  has  been  much  talk  of  'an  historic 
achievement,'  of  a  new  kind  of  relationship,  and  so  on,  but 
no  real  consequence,  no  actual  implementation,  which  there 
must  be  if  the  entire  'historic'  exercise  is  not  to  be  a  sham." 


A  key  provision  of  the  Fundamental  Agreement 
required  further  negotiations  on  legal  and  fiscal  matters, 
but  in  the  meantime  it  upheld  the  historic  rights  and 
exemptions  of  church  institutions  until  a  new  agreement 
could  be  put  in  place.  The  immediate  occasion  for  the 
government's  disavowal  of  the  treaty  was  a  church  petition 
to  halt  attempts  to  enforce  taxes  in  violation  of  those  pro- 
visions. At  the  same  time,  the  government  either  suspend- 
ed or  failed  to  engage  in  the  mandated  negotiations. 

The  situation  of  two  Catholic  hospitals  illustrates  the 
deteriorating  legal  and  political  situation  in  which  Catholic 
institutions  now  labor  in  Israel.  Both  are  works  of  the 
Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  of  the  Apparition.  Saint  Louis 
Hospital  in  West  Jerusalem  is  dedicated  to  the  care  of  the 
terminally  ill.  Teddy  Kollek,  when  he  was  mayor  of 
Jerusalem,  turned  to  Saint  Louis  to  care  for  the  city's 
H.I.V./AIDS  patients.  Saint  Joseph's  Hospital,  in  the 
Sheikh  Jarrah  neighborhood  of  East  Jerusalem,  has  served 
a  largely  Arab  Israeli  and  Palestinian  population  and 
trained  nurses  for  community  service.  In  defiance  of  the 
Fundamental  Agreement,  the  Jerusalem  Municipality  has 
threatened  to  take  action  against  Saint  Louis  for  nonpay- 
ment of  taxes,  and  the  Ministry  of  Finance  has  demanded 
tax  payment  from  Saint  Joseph,  threatening  die  closure  of 
both  hospitals. 

in  parallel  moves,  in  1999  the  government  abrogated  an 
agreement  with  four  humanitarian  organizations,  includ- 
ing Catholic  Relief  Services,  and  it  has  taken  action  to 
enforce  taxes  on  die  Mennonite  Central  Committee  and 
the  Lutheran  World  Federation.  The  Lutherans  run 
Augusta  Victoria  Hospital  on  Mount  Scopus,  a  major 
health  care  facility,  also  in  Arab  East  Jerusalem. 

"Treaties  must  be  honored"  (pacta  sunt  servanda)  is 
among  the  most  elementary  principles  of  international  law. 
What,  then,  we  ask,  does  Israel's  appalling  pattern  of  non- 
compliance reveal  about  its  attitude  to  the  Christian  pres- 
ence in  Israel?  If  the  Fundamental  Agreement  is  not  rec- 
ognized as  binding,  what  is  the  government's  true  policy 
toward  the  Catholic  Church?  If  Israel  cannot  be  relied 
upon  to  honor  the  Fundamental  Agreement,  which  of  its 
promises,  if  any,  can  be  trusted? 

The  two  sides  resume  negotiation  on  Feb.  15.  Israel 
could  demonstrate  its  good  faith  by  announcing  in  open 
session  plans  to  implement  the  decade-old  treaty. 


February  21,  2005  America 
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Editorial 


The  State  of 
Our  Union 

As  expected,  President  George  W.  Bush  used 
his  State  of  the  Union  address  to  praise  the 
successful  election  in  Iraq  and  argue  for  his 
private  investment  model  of  Social  Security 
reform.  The  Iraqi  election  certainly  merits 
great  attention.  The  images  of  long  lines  of  people  waiting 
to  vote,  even  returning  back  into  line  after  potentially  vio- 
lent moments,  bespeak  the  courage  and  desire  of  the  Iraqi 
people.  They  lend  hope  that  something  good  might  come 
out  of  the  debacle  that  has  been  the  Iraqi  conflict. 

With  its  format  of  proposals  and  accomplishments, 
Presidents  Bush  speech  follows  a  long  and  grand  tradition. 
At  the  first  address  in  1790,  George  Washington  praised  the 
recent  accession  of  South  Carolina  to  die  Union,  discussed 
conflicts  with  Native  American  tribes  and  argued  for  unifor- 
mity in  currency,  weights  and  measures.  One  month  before 
signing  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  Abraham  Lincoln's 
address  in  1 862  included  a  brief  argument  for  the  freedom 
of  slaves.  The  State  of  the  Union  has  likewise  been  the  plat- 
form for  such  ideas  as  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt's  Second 
New  Deal,  from  which  emerged  the  Social  Security  system, 
and  Lyndon  Johnson's  war  on  poverty. 

Even  so,  State  of  the  Union  addresses  are  not  generally 
known  for  dieir  brevity  or  thematic  focus.  Harry  Truman's 
first  address  was  16,000  words.  (Luckily,  it  was  not  read 
aloud.)  At  20,000  words,  Teddy  Roosevelt's  address  in  1901 
was  longer  still.  He  had  a  clerk  read  it;  it  took  two-and-a- 
half  hours.  In  the  current  era  of  focus  groups,  special  inter- 
ests and  large  government  bureaucracy,  the  speech  always 
runs  the  risk  of  becoming  what  the  historian  Richard 
Norton  Smith  has  called  "a  sort  of  themeless  pudding," 
filled  with  tag  lines  and  pet  projects  of  the  many  different 
departments  and  agencies  seeking  notice.  Even  so,  some 
State  of  the  Union  speeches  have  been  notable  for  phrases 
that  stuck.  A  year  before  entering  World  War  II,  F.D.R. 
imagined  a  "world  founded  upon  four  essential  freedoms" — 
freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  worship,  freedom  from  want 
and  freedom  from  fear.  In  2002  President  Bush  decried  the 
"Axis  of  Evil." 

It  is  traditional  to  assert  at  some  point  in  the  address 
the  country  is  flourishing.  After  some  introductory 
rks,  President  Bush  began,  "The  state  of  our  union  is 


confident  and  strong."  However,  in  his  first  State  of  the 
Union,  in  1975,  Gerald  Ford  took  the  bold  step  of  pro- 
nouncing the  contrary.  "The  state  of  the  Union  is  not 
good,"  he  declared,  and  enumerated  the  various  problems 
facing  the  nation.  He  went  on  to  say  that  "the  moment  has 
come  to  move  in  a  new  direction.  We  can  do  this  by  fash- 
ioning a  new  partnership  between  the  Congress  on  the  one 
hand,  the  White  House  on  the  other,  and  the  people  we 
both  represent."  The  problems  of  the  nation  became  in  his 
eyes  an  opportunity  to  reach  out. 

Today,  one  wishes  for  the  candidness  of  President 
Ford's  approach.  It  is  hard  to  know  whether  the  union  has 
ever  felt  more  fractured  since  the  Civil  War,  certainly  not 
since  Vietnam.  Yet  at  some  point  the  constant  repetition  of 
criticism  and  division  becomes  itself  divisive.  It  may  be 
that  the  president's  second  term  will  see  a  continuation  of 
the  partisan,  mean-spirited  politics  by  Democrats  and 
Republicans  that  were  characteristic  of  the  campaigns. 
One  certainly  wishes  that  the  president's  sense  of  a  man- 
date might  include  a  desire  both  to  listen  to  the  other  48 
percent  of  the  country  and  to  attempt  to  draw  them  in. 
One  also  wishes  that  the  Democrats'  platform  were  more 
substantive  than  "The  Bush  administration  is  terrible." 
Our  leaders  and  the  media  need  to  see  the  serious  harm 
this  approach  is  causing  us  as  a  people. 

still,  none  of  this  is  to  say  that  we,  the  people  of  this  nation, 
must  follow  suit.  We  may  be  divided  in  our  opinions,  but  we 
are  most  certainly  bound  together  in  our  longings. 
Republican  or  Democrat,  black  or  white  or  red  or  brown  or 
yellow,  male  or  female,  gay  or  straight,  we  all  long  for  a 
world  in  which  our  children  and  all  children  can  thrive.  We 
all  hope  for  a  world  in  which  people  can  speak  the  name  of 
God,  however  they  might  imagine  it,  without  fear  of 
reprisal.  We  all  yearn  for  a  world  in  which  enemies  are  rec- 
onciled and  violence  is  no  more. 

The  kingdom  of  justice  and  peace  that  we  seek  does  not 
come  easily.  And  rarely  does  it  take  the  form  we  might 
expect.  It  is  instructive  to  remember  that  Jesus  built  his 
community  not  among  the  righteous,  who  followed  the 
Law  observantly,  but  among  sinners  and  the  Law's  outcasts. 
Likewise  the  United  States  was  begun  in  part  by  exiles,  and 
continues  even  today  to  be  viewed  around  the  world  as  a 
haven  for  the  poor  and  oppressed.  Our  longings  may  lead  to 
differences  of  view,  but  they  are  themselves  a  sign  of  our 
common  thirst  and  shared  journey.  They  call  us  all  to  chari- 
ty, humility  and  hope.  They  call  us  to  work  together  con- 
structively so  that  our  union  is  strengthened  as  we  seek  jus- 
tice and  peace. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


Vatican  Official's  Comment  Reopens  Debate 
Over  Possibility  That  Pope  Will  Resign 


When  a  high  Vatican  official  said  papal 
resignation  should  be  left  to  the  "con- 
science" of  Pope  John  Paul  II,  it  reignit- 
ed  a  debate  that  has  been  smoldering  for 
many  years.  Inside  and  outside  the 
Vatican,  prelates  and  lay  experts  have 
fallen  into  two  camps:  those  who  think 
the  pope  would  resign  if  he  felt  he  could 
not  lead  the  church,  and  those  who  say 
it  will  never  happen — that  the  pontiff 
has  clearly  decided  to  stay  at  the 
church's  helm  until  God  takes  him. 

With  a  weakened  pope  in  the  hospital 
for  flu-related  breathing  problems, 
Cardinal 
Angelo 
Sodano,  the 
Vatican  sec- 
retary of 
state,  was 
asked  on 
Feb. 7  by 
reporters  if 
he  thought 
the  pope 
would  con- 
sider resign- 
ing. He  gave 
an  answer 
that  appear- 
ed to  recognize  resignation  as  an  even- 
tual possibility.  After  praising  the  pope's 
love  for  the  church  and  his  wisdom,  the 
cardinal  said  simply:  "We  have  to  have 
enormous  trust  in  him.  He  knows  what 
he  should  do." 

For  the  media  and  papal  commenta- 
tors, that  was  enough  to  start  the  wheels 
turning.  No  one  questions  whether  a 
pope  can  resign.  It  has  happened  before, 
the  last  time  in  1417  when  Pope 
Gregory  XII  resigned.  The  papal  resig- 
nation option  is  explicitly  written  into 
the  Code  of  Canon  Law.  It  says  a  pope 
may  step  down,  but  stipulates  that  the 
decision  must  be  made  freely  and  "duly 
manifested."  Those  are  two  crucial  con- 
ditions and  would  be  problematic  if  a 
pope  becomes  so  sick  that  he  cannot 
express  his  wishes  unequivocally. 

Some  have  suggested  that  Pope  John 
Paul,  who  suffers  from  a  debilitating 
neurological  disease,  may  have  already 


Pope  John  Paul  II  waves  to  well-wishers  from  the  window  of 
his  suite  at  Gemelli  Hospital  in  Rome  on  Feb.  6. 


prepared  a  letter  of  resignation  in  case 
that  happens.  Pope  Paul  VI  prepared 
such  a  letter  in  his  old  age.  But  experts 
in  church  law  say  that  even  a  letter  like 
that  might  leave  some  doubt,  because  it 
would  be  papal  aides  who  ultimately 
determine  when  it  should  be  imple- 
mented. 

A  number  of  cardinals  over  the 
years — including  Cardinal  Joseph 
Ratzinger,  head  of  the  doctrinal  congre- 
gation, Cardinal  Oscar  Rodriguez 
Maradiaga  of  Tegucigalpa,  Honduras, 
and  Cardinal  Godfried  Danneels  of 

Mechelen- 
Brussels — have 
said  they 
believed  the 
pope  would 
resign  for  the 
good  of  the 
church  if  he 
were  physically 
unable  to  bear 
the  burden  of 
the  papacy. 

No  one  has 
said  in  public, 
however,  that 
the  time  for 
resignation  has  come.  On  the  contrary, 
Vatican  officials  and  others  have  mar- 
veled at  the  ability  of  the  pope  to  carry 
on,  year  after  year,  even  as  he  has  lost 
the  ability  to  walk,  to  speak  clearly  and 
to  endure  long  audiences.  Indeed,  the 
pope's  perseverance  has  convinced  some 
that  he  will  stay  in  the  papacy  to  the 
end.  Some  Vatican  officials  say  the 
pope — never  much  of  a  hands-on  man- 
ager— in  his  present  frail  condition  has 
delegated  even  more  responsibility  to 
selected  aides. 

The  pope's  public  presence  has  been 
reduced,  too.  Even  before  his  hospital- 
ization, many  of  the  pope's  public  events 
featured  stand-ins  who  read  the  pope's 
talk  or  celebrated  the  liturgies  for  him. 
Many  Vatican  officials  expect  those  sub- 
stitutions to  increase  in  coming  months. 

For  the  Catholic  faithful,  resignation 
is  also  a  sensitive  issue.  When  asked, 
many  of  those  who  see  the  pope  in 


action  express  mixed  sentiments:  admi- 
ration for  his  courage  and  deep  concern 
about  his  ability  to  keep  going. 

That  was  evident  on  Feb.  6,  when  the 
pope  appeared  at  his  hospital  window. 
He  looked  his  normal  self,  which  reas- 
sured well-wishers.  But  when  he  spoke, 
his  voice  was  faint  and  hoarse.  What 
bothered  some  observers  most  of  all  was 
that  an  aide  held  up  a  sheet  of  paper  so 
the  pope  could  read  the  words  of  the 
Latin-language  blessing — a  text  the  pon- 
tiff has  pronounced  hundreds  of  times 
every  year  for  decades. 


Holy  Land,  Religious 
Freedom  on  U.S.  Agenda 

U.S.  Secretary  of  State  Condoleezza 
Rice  assured  top  Vatican  officials  that 
the  Holy  See's  concerns  over  the  Holy 
Land  and  religious  freedom  in  the 
Middle  East  and  China  would  be  on  the 
U.S.  agenda.  Rice,  on  her  first  visit  to 
the  Vatican  as  newly  appointed  secre- 
tary of  state,  was  to  have  met  with  Pope 
John  Paul  II,  but  his  hospitalization 
prevented  this.  She  made  the  visit  as 
part  of  her  seven-day  tour  of  Europe 
and  Israel. 

Cardinal  Angelo  Sodano,  Vatican 
secretary  of  state,  the  Vatican's  foreign 
minister,  Archbishop  Giovanni  Lajolo, 
and  other  Vatican  officials  welcomed 
Rice  and  her  entourage  on  Feb.  8  in  the 
Vatican  for  "an  exchange  of  opinions," 
Vatican  spokesman  Joaquin  Navarro- 
Valls  said  in  a  written  statement 
released  a  few  hours  after  the  meeting. 
The  45 -minute  encounter  was  "cor- 
dial," the  Vatican  text  said. 

Cardinal  Sodano  and  Archbishop 
Lajolo  outlined  the  Vatican's  concerns 
in  the  Holy  Land,  especially  about  find- 
ing a  resolution  to  territorial  issues,  the 
status  of  Palestinian  refugees  and  the 
final  status  of  Jerusalem,  a  senior  U.S. 
official  in  Rome  told  Catholic  News 
Service.  The  archbishop  specified  that 
the  Vatican  wished  that  the  sacred  char- 
acter of  Jerusalem  be  recognized  and 
that  priests  and  other  religious  have 
access  to  the  city  without  hindrance  or 
difficulty. 

Rice  said  the  United  States  agreed 
with  those  principles,  but  she  cautioned 
there  was  much  work  to  be  done  before 
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discussions  on  Jerusalem's  final 
status  could  be  approached. 

The  U.S.  official  said  the 
time  spent  on  talks  about  Iraq 
was  "fairly  short";  Rice 
emphasized  she  was  aware  of 
the  difficulties  Iraqi  Christians 
were  facing.  Many  Christian 
churches  have  been  the  targets 
of  bombings  and  attacks  by 
insurgents.  Rice  promised  that 
the  United  States  was  working 
to  encourage  the  eventual  for- 
mation of  a  government  that 
protected  religious  minorities 
in  Iraq. 

Concerning  the  harsh  restrictions 
against  Christians  in  Saudi  Arabia,  Rice 
said  the  issue  was  very  much  on  the 
U.S.  agenda,  the  U.S.  official  said.  For 
the  first  time,  the  U.S.  Commission  on 
International  Religious  Freedom  desig- 
nated Saudi  Arabia,  Vietnam  and 


Secretary  of  State  Condoleezza  Rice  and  Cardinal  Angelo  Sodano 


Eritrea  as  "countries  of  particular  con- 
cern" for  their  severe  and  systematic 
religious  freedom  violations. 

The  U.S.  official  in  Rome  said 
Cardinal  Sodano  told  Rice  the  Vatican 
would  like  to  see  more  progress  made 
on  the  Saudi  religion  restrictions. 


Concerning  restrictions  against 
Catholics  in  China,  Cardinal 
Sodano  said  he  could  see  no 
reason  for  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment to  view  such  a  relatively 
small  community  as  a  threat, 
said  the  U.S.  official.  Rice  said 
the  United  States  would  contin- 
ue to  raise  these  concerns. 

The  U.S.  official  said 
Cardinal  Sodano  told  Rice  he 
appreciated  President  George 
W.  Bush's  strong  spiritual  and 
moral  approach  to  his  leader- 
ship; Rice  said  she  appreciated 
the  Holy  See's  longstanding 
efforts  promoting  interreligious  dia- 
logue and  the  fight  against 
H.I.V./AIDS.  But  she  urged  the  Vatican 
to  be  more  open  to  and  "embrace"  the 
idea  of  using  genetically  modified  foods 
in  alleviating  hunger  and  famine  in  the 
world,  the  official  told  CNS. 


Vatican  Restricts  Teaching  by  U.S.  Jesuit  Theologian 


After  a  five-year  investi- 
gation, the  Vatican's  doc- 
trinal congregation  said  it 
had  found  "serious  doc- 
trinal errors"  in  the  work 
of  Roger  Haight,  S.J.,  an 
American,  and  forbade 
him  to  teach  as  a 
Catholic  theologian.  The 
Vatican's  critique  focused 
on  Father  Haight's  book, 
Jesus  Symbol  of  God 
(1999),  which  explored 
the  themes  of  Christ's 
divinity,  the  resurrection, 
the  Trinity  and  salvation 
for  non-Christians. 

Father  Haight  said,  "I'm  not  going 
to  comment  at  all"  on  the  Vatican  doc- 
ument. 

The  notification  said  Father  Haight's 
assertion  that  Catholic  theology  must 
be  "in  dialogue"  with  the  modern 
world  leads  him  to  downplay  or  deny 
central  teachings  of  the  church,  includ- 
ing that  the  Word  of  God  was  made 
flesh  in  Jesus  Christ,  that  Jesus  was 
divine  and  that  salvation  is  offered  to 
all  humanity  through  Jesus. 

Father  Haight  recently  resigned  as  a 
professor  of  theology  at  Weston  Jesuit 
School  of  Theology  in  Cambridge, 


Mass.  He  had  been 
barred  from  teaching 
there  since  2000,  pend- 
ing the  outcome  of  the 
Vatican's  investigation. 

In  2000,  Jesus  Symbol 
of  God,  published  by 
Orbis  Books,  won  an 
award  from  the 
Catholic  Press 
Association  as  the 
year's  best  book  on 
theology.  It  was  a 
selection  of  the 
Catholic  Book  Club, 
operated  by  America 
Press. 

In  the  book,  Father  Haight  says  the 
religious  pluralism  of  the  world  is  a 
given,  and  "theologically,  from  a 
Christian  standpoint,  this  pluralism 
should  be  interpreted  positively.  The 
normative  revelation  of  Jesus  posits  that 
God's  grace  is  operative  in  other  reli- 
gions." He  argues  that  "affirming  the 
validity  of  other  religions  does  not 
undermine  the  normativity  of  Jesus 
Christ.  And  affirming  the  normativity 
of  Jesus  Christ,  not  simply  for 
Christians  but  for  all  human  beings, 
does  not  undermine  the  validity  and 
truth  contained  in  other  religions." 


News  Briefs 

•  In  response  to  a  question  from  Catholic 
News  Service  in  early  February,  Cardinal 
Francis  Arinze,  head  of  the  Congregation 
for  Divine  Worship  and  the  Sacraments, 
said  that  Rainbow  Sash  wearers  disqualify 
themselves  from  receiving  Holy 
Communion  because  they  are  demonstrat- 
ing their  opposition  to  church  teaching  on 
homosexuality. 

•  A  Lithuanian-born  Polish  cardinal 
acknowledged  he  was  five  years  older  than 
indicated  in  Vatican  records  and  thus  will 
not  be  eligible  to  vote  in  a  conclave  to 
elect  the  next  pope.  Cardinal  Henryk 

Gulbinowicz,  retired 
archbishop  of 
Wroclaw,  Poland, 
said  his  identification 
papers  were  changed 
in  1 942  to  save  him 
from  deportation  as 
a  forced  laborer  to 
Nazi  Germany. 
There  are  currently 
1 1 9  cardinals  who 
are  under  80  years  of 
age  and  therefore 
eligible  to  vote  in  a  conclave. 

•  A  Massachusetts  jury  found  the  laicized 
priest  Paul  R.  Shanley  guilty  on  four 
counts  of  child  sex  abuse,  including  rape. 

From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 
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Of  Other  Things 

The  End  of  a  Miracle 

^  She  concluded  that  the  church 
was  slowly  abandoning  Newark.  5 


IT  WAS  THE  FINAL  DAY  of 
Catholic  Schools  Week,  a  dreary 
and  wet  winter's  day  in  the 
Vailsburg  section  of  Newark,  N.J. 
Stepping  gingerly  on  the  marble 
floor  of  Sacred  Heart  Church  were  500 
children  from  the  parish  school,  who  had 
come  to  hear  the  word  of  God  at  a  special 
liturgy  to  mark  the  weeklong  tribute  to 
Catholic  education. 

When  everybody  was  standing  in 
place,  the  music  started.  And  from  the 
mouths  of  these  children,  who  live  in  one 
of  the  toughest  and  poorest  cities  in 
America,  came  music — sweet,  miraculous 
music,  music  that  offered  testimony  to 
faith  and  hope  and  determination.  They 
sang  not  because  the  nuns  were  watching 
them  or  because  they  were  told  they 
must.  They  sang  because  they  believed. 
Even  in  the  pews  where  the  worldly 
eighth-graders  stood,  mouths  were 
opened  wide  and  out  poured  sweetness 
and  love  and,  oh  yes,  talent  and  wisdom. 

"Longing  for  shelter,  many  are  home- 
less," they  sang,  "longing  for  water,  many 
still  thirst.  Make  us  your  building  shelter- 
ing others,  walls  made  of  living  stone." 

They  knew  the  nuances  of  each  note, 
and  their  voices  were  clear  and  loud  and 
filled  with  meaning. 

The  children  of  Sacred  Heart  School 
occupy  a  building  that  was  once  filled 
with  kids  from  other  backgrounds — kids 
from  the  Irish  and  Italian  households  that 
made  Vailsburg  a  special  neighborhood  at 
the  apogee  of  the  American  century.  But 
those  families  are  gone  now,  chased  out 
by  fear  and  sad  experience.  Sacred  Heart 
was  once  the  center  of  life  in  this  neigh- 
borhood, one  of  the  largest  parishes  in 
New  Jersey.  Now  about  500  parishioners 
are  left,  and  the  school  is  almost  entirely 
African-American  and  non-Catholic. 


terry  golway  is  a  writer  for  The  New  York 
Observer. 


In  many  ways,  the  presence  of  Sacred 
Heart  in  this  poor  urban  neighborhood  is 
both  a  miracle  and  a  testament  to  the 
Catholic  Church's  commitment  to  the 
least  among  us.  But  the  school's  longtime 
principal,  Patrick  Byrne,  O.A.R.,  won- 
ders how  much  longer  the  miracle  can 
last  and  how  truly  committed  the  church 
is  to  these  children  and  their  families. 

The  Archdiocese  of  Newark  is 
preparing  for  a  new  and  potentially  mas- 
sive round  of  parish  and  school  closings 
and  consolidations.  Sacred  Heart  proba- 
bly will  not  be  on  the  hit  list — it  is  self- 
supporting — but  other  schools  with  sim- 
ilar missions  will  be.  And  that  saddens 
Brother  Patrick,  who  has  been  at  Sacred 
Heart  tor  15  years  and  had  seen  1,000 
children  graduate  and,  more  often  than 
not,  go  on  to  Catholic  high  school  and 
then  to  college. 

Brother  Patrick,  a  member  of  the 
Order  of  Augustinian  Recollects,  has 
heard  the  murmurs  from  on  high  about 
the  cost  of  urban  Catholic  schools  and 
the  fact  that  these  schools  are  educating 
non-Catholic  students.  The  implied,  or 
sometimes  not-just-implied,  suggestion 
is  that  the  church's  precious  resources 
would  be  better  used  in  the  education  of 
Catholic  kids. 

Brother  Patrick  equates  the  phrase 
"non-Catholic  students"  with  "African- 
American  students."  True,  some  African- 
Americans  are  Catholic,  and  not  all  non- 
Catholic  students  are  African-American, 
but  the  generalization  seems  fair  enough. 

"I  wonder  about  our  commitment  to 
these  kids,"  Brother  Patrick  said. 
"Catholic  schools  have  been  a  way  to 
provide  the  African-American  communi- 
ty with  a  strong  education  and  strong 
leaders.  If  we  take  away  the  infrastructure 
of  Catholic  elementary  and  high  school, 
well,  I  wonder  what  that  means  about  our 
commitment.  Do  we  still  have  a  vision 
for  a  ministry  in  urban  areas?" 


He  told  of  a  mother  of  one  of  his  stu- 
dents who  recently  informed  him  that 
she  and  her  child  would  leave  the  school 
after  this  year.  She  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  church  was  slowly  aban- 
doning Newark,  a  shrunken,  impover- 
ished city  of  240,000  with  a  black  major- 
ity. The  mother,  Brother  Patrick  said, 
had  children  in  St.  Rocco's  School,  which 
recently  closed,  and  Bishop  Francis  High 
School,  which  also  closed.  She  did  not 
want  to  repeat  the  experience  a  third 
time,  so  she  is  planning  to  leave. 

"I  wonder  what  this  means  for  the 
church,"  he  said.  "As  we  close  schools 
and  other  institutions,  we  are  no  longer 
a  part  of  the  city's  infrastructure.  We 
don't  have  a  seat  at  the  table.  I  remem- 
ber when  Cardinal  [Theodore] 
McCarrick  was  here  as  our  archbishop, 
he'd  tell  me  that  he  didn't  care  if  the 
children  were  Catholic  or  not,  as  long  as 
they  were  evangelized  with  Catholic  val- 
ues, and  as  long  as  they  came  to  know 
and  love  the  Lord." 

But  now,  he  said,  "it  seems  to  be  all 
about  who  is  Catholic,  and  who  is  not, 
and  if  you're  not  Catholic,  you'd  better 
be  able  to  pay  for  your  education." 
Ninety-eight  percent  of  the  children 
who  leave  Sacred  Heart,  he  said,  do  so 
because  their  families  simply  cannot 
afford  tuition. 

And  what  are  they  missing? 
Beautiful,  meaningful  liturgies,  like  the 
one  held  to  celebrate  Catholic  Schools 
Week  and  the  beginning  of  Black 
History  Month.  Sermons  like  that 
preached  by  Sacred  Heart's  pastor,  a 
dynamic  young  priest  named  Andrew 
Prachar.  At  the  Catholic  Schools  litur- 
gy, Father  Prachar  echoed  the  words  of 
Mt  5:13-16.  "Today,  you  are  called  to 
be  light,"  he  told  the  kids.  "Today,  you 
are  called  to  be  salt." 

Turning  to  the  eighth-graders,  he 
noted  that  these  young  people — most  of 
whom  already  had  been  accepted  by  at 
least  one  Catholic  high  school — would 
soon  be  making  decisions  that  will 
determine  the  course  of  their  life's  pil- 
grimage. "If  they  get  an  education," 
Father  Prachar  said,  "they  can  do  any- 
thing they  want." 

Do  we  dare  abandon  them? 

Terry  Golway 
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A  physical  therapist  works  with  an  outpatient  at  St.  Anthony 
Medical  Center  in  Crown  Point,  Ind. 


Plain  Talk  About 
Health  Care 

-  BY  EDWARD  M.  WELCH  - 

AS  ONE  OF  THE  WORLD'S  LAST  INDUSTRIALIZED  NATIONS  to  be  without  a 
national  health  care  system,  the  United  States  is  beleagured  by  a  host  of 
public  healdi  problems  and  contrasting  proposals  to  solve  them.  Yet  all  the 
discourse  appears  to  have  generated  no  great  public  outcry  for  universal 
coverage  or  other  badly  needed  reforms.  Perhaps  it  is  time  for  the  propo- 
nents of  basic  change  in  the  health  system  to  forgo  all  the  grandiloquent  talk  and  come  out 
swinging  with  some  simple  facts  aimed  at  grabbing  the  attention  and  support  of  the  public. 

To  begin  with,  Catholics  usually  approach  the  problem  by  talking  about  "Catholic 
teachings  on  social  justice,"  a  highly  worthy  concept  but  one  that  has  come  to  suggest  a 
very  formal,  theological — perhaps  even  legalistic — approach  to  the  issue.  Contrast  that 
with  the  "faith-based  moral  values"  approach  used  with  such  deadly  effectiveness  by  the 
religious  right  in  the  recent  election  campaign.  Yet  those  moral  values  are  just  what  we 
are  talking  about  when  we  urge  on  the  country  the  necessity  of  caring  for  the  millions  of 
Americans  who  await  a  truly  effective  health  care  system,  and  we  should  not  hesitate  to 
identify  them  as  such. 


EDWARD  M.  WELCH  is  a  professor  in  the  School  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Relations  at 

Michigan  State  University. 
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Here  are  some  suggestions  for  framing  the  health  care 
debate  in  a  way  that  may  better  engage  the  attention  of  the 
average  citizen.  Several  of  the  suggestions  have  to  do  with 
how  we  name  things,  others  with  how  we  might  go  about 
making  sensible  changes.  All  of  them  aim  at  making  a  more 
effective  case  for  doing  something,  almost  anything,  that 
will  help  to  break  the  health  care  impasse. 

What  did  Jesus  do?  Although  they  are  supportive,  we 
need  not  look  to  papal  encyclicals  or  statements  by  bishops' 
conferences  to  find  backing  for  this  issue.  It  is  enough  to 
ask  how  Jesus  Christ  spent  his  time  on  earth.  According  to 
the  Gospels,  he  spent  a  very  large  portion  of  it  healing  the 
sick.  He  must  have  thought  it  important  to  do  so.  He  did 
not  exact  a  fee  or  ask  about  backgrounds  or  worthiness.  As 
followers  of  Christ  we  have  a  moral  obligation  to  provide 
healing  to  our  brothers  and  sisters  who  are  ill — all  of  them. 
We  should  talk  about  it  in  these  terms. 

Not  the  least  common  denominator.  Universal  health  care 
need  not  mean  that  everyone  gets  the  same  kind  of  health 
care.  Of  course,  it  would  be  a  big  step  in  the  right  direction 
if  everyone  had  some  guaranteed  health  coverage.  But  one 
of  the  reasons  there  is  so  little  enthusiasm  for  providing 
health  care  to  everyone  is  a  belief  that  it  will  mean  that 
those  who  now  enjoy  health  care  conveniences  may  have  to 
give  up  some  of  them.  Opponents  of  health  care  have  tried 
to  scare  us  with  tales  (which  may  or  may  not  be  true)  about 
long  lines  and  inferior  care  in  places  that  have  "socialized 


medicine."  It  should  be  our  initial  goal  to  provide  some 
guaranteed  stable  system  of  health  care  to  all  of  the  40  mil- 
lion Americans  who  do  not  have  it.  But,  at  least  at  first,  we 
should  make  it  clear  that  we  are  not  demanding  that  those 
people  receive  the  same  level  of  care  as  everyone  else. 
People  who  currently  have  good  coverage  could  continue 
under  the  system  now  in  use.  Such  a  multitiered  system 
might  not  be  morally  ideal,  but  improving  coverage  in  the 
lowest  tier  would  be  a  good  start. 

U^ho  is  uninsured?  The  public  tends  to  assume  that  when 
we  talk  about  the  uninsured,  we  are  referring  to  derelicts 
and  the  homeless.  When  I  speak  to  groups  of  middle-aged 
Americans,  I  like  to  ask,  "How  many  of  you  have  uninsured 
adult  children?"  The  number  is  surprising.  Many  of  the 
uninsured  are  healthy  young  people  who  are  working  full 
time.  For  this  reason  there  is  in  fact  some  support  for  uni- 
versal coverage  among  insurance  companies.  Since  these 
individuals  have  relatively  low  health  care  costs,  it  could  be 
quite  profitable  for  insurance  companies  to  bring  them  into 
the  insured  pool,  provided,  of  course,  that  someone  pays 
the  premiums.  From  a  moral  point  of  view,  it  should  not 
matter  whether  those  who  would  benefit  from  this  are 
socially  or  economically  similar  to  us.  Practically  speaking, 
however,  it  helps  if  the  public  recognizes  that  a  good  por- 
tion of  those  who  would  benefit  from  universal  coverage 
are  very  much  like  us.  In  fact,  they  are  our  children. 

We  are  not  the  best.  The  insurance  industry  and  health  care 


Catholic  Priests  needed  to  be  the  voice  of  Christ 
on  behalf  of  the  poor  children  of  the  world. 


I  ike  His  apostles,  you  have  the  power  to  bring  the  bread  of  life  to  those  who  are  near 
L death,  to  heal  the  sick,  to  shea1  light  into  the  darkness  of  ignorance,  to  bring  shelter  to 
the  homeless,  hope  to  those  in  despair. 

We  urgently  need  priests  like  you.  Your  words,  preached  in  churches  throughout 
the  United  States,  can  touch  hearts  and  move  mountains. 

Our  ministry  works  directly  with  clergy  in  the  Caribbean  and  Latin  America  to  feed,  shelter 
and  clothe  the  poor.  Positions  are  now  available  at  Food  For  The  Poor  for  English  speaking 
and  bilingual  (English/Spanish)  Roman  Catholic  priests. 


m 


•  Commitment  is  only  for  weekends 

•Salary/stipend,  paid  vacations,  health  insurance, 
travel  and  expenses  provided 

•  No  relocation  necessary 

•  Must  have  permission  from  bishop  or  major  superior 

Gospel 


"Whoever  welcomes 
in  My  name  one 
of  these  children, 
welcomes  Me. " 
Mark  9:37 


S  h  a  r  e 


the    Gospel.    Serve  the 

Join  the  outreach  of  Food  For  The  Poor  today. 


Poor 


9  FOOD  FOR  THE  POOR,  INC. 


for  more  information,  tail 
Joan  Vidal  at  877-654-2960,  ext.  6419 
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providers  have  propagated  a  myth  that  the  United  States  has 
die  best  health  care  system  in  the  world.  That  is  simply  not 
true.  Our  life  expectancy  at  birth  and  our  life  expectancy  at 
•age  65  are  lower  than  those  of  most  other  industrialized 
countries.  Our  infant  mortality  rates  are  worse  than  Cuba's. 
We  must  disabuse  people  of  this  myth  before  we  can  move 
on.  Moreover,  even  if  we  have  the  best  doctors  in  the  world, 
or  the  best  hospitals,  that  does  not  mean  we  have  the  best 
health  care  system  in  the  world.  Judged  by  faith-based  moral 
values,  a  system  that  leaves  40  million  people  without  orga- 
nized guaranteed  care  is  not  doing  very  well.  In  building  sup- 
port for  reform,  we  should  distinguish  between  failings  of  the 
system  and  the  quality  of  individual  doctors;  hospitals  and 
other  providers. 

It  depends  on  what  you  need.  How  good  our  system  is 
depends  on  what  you  want  from  it.  If  you  want  to  improve 


your  sexual  performance,  you  are  better  off  in  the  United 
States  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  If  what  you  need  is  a 
flu  shot,  you  are  better  off  almost  anywhere  else.  That  is  not 
a  system  to  boast  about. 

Stop  drug  advertising.  For  many  years  we  banned  television 
advertising  of  prescription  drugs.  We  should  go  back  to  doing 
so.  The  evening  television  news  often  carries  stories  about 
seniors  who  have  to  choose  between  buying  food  and  buying 
the  drugs  they  need.  Sometimes  these  stories  are  followed  by 
an  advertisement  designed  to  increase  the  demand  for,  and 
therefore  the  price  of,  prescription  drugs.  If  we  want  to  make 
drugs  more  affordable,  we  should  stop  the  advertising  for 
them.  That  would  lessen  an  inappropriate  demand  for  such 
medications  and  save  the  pharmaceutical  companies  the 
money  they  spend  on  advertising.  Similarly,  we  might  also 
reduce  the  amount  of  money  these  companies  spend  to  get 
>rs  to  prescribe  their  drugs. 

'iiortation  makes  no  sense.  Drugs  are  cheaper  in  Canada 
i  the  United  States.  Many  Americans  therefore  try  to 
bL         r  pharmaceuticals  from  Canada,  a  practice  that  is 
aga  il  regulations.  The  president  and  Congress  are 

consK  ;  allowing  the  "reimportation"  of  drugs  from 
Canada  mid  mean  that  Canadian  wholesalers  could 

buy  drugs  n  red  States  and  that  American  consumers 

could  then  reimport  rhem  from  Canada.  This  is  ridiculous. 
Why  don't  we  ask,  "Why  are  drugs  cheaper  in  Canada?"  The 


answer  is  that  the  Canadian  government  regulates  the  prices 
drug  companies  are  allowed  to  charge.  The  United  States,  by 
contrast,  gives  priority  to  the  sacredness  of  its  market-based 
system. 

We  have  tried  ?narket-based  solutions.  Today  the  most  pop- 
ular approach  to  solving  any  problem  is  to  have  the  govern- 
ment back  off,  deregulate  and  let  the  market  work  things  out. 
That  has  already  been  tried  in  health  care,  where  a  market- 
based  approach  has  predominated  for  the  last  20  years.  That 
is  what  has  gotten  us  into  this  mess.  It  is  not  the  approach  that 
will  get  us  out  of  it. 

Whose  bureaucrats?  We  have  seen  massive,  persuasive  ad 
campaigns  that  ask  Americans,  "Do  you  want  government 
bureaucrats  deciding  what  health  care  you  can  have?"  What 
those  ad  campaigns  do  not  ask  is:  "Or  would  you  rather  have 
those  decisions  made  by  other  bureaucrats,  who  work  for 
insurance  companies  with  a  financial  interest  in 
providing  you  with  less  health  care?"  We  need 
to  make  it  clear  that  this  is  the  alternative. 
While  government  bureaucrats  might  not  be 
anyone's  first  choice,  the  public  would  probably 
prefer  them  to  insurance  companies. 

One  price.  We  have  a  health  care  pricing  sys- 
tem that  is  very  much  like  the  one  used  by  the 
airlines.  Some  people  pay  a  great  deal  more  for 
the  same  services.  Supporters  of  the  system 
argue  that  everyone  is  "charged"  the  same  price;  it  is  just  that 
big  discounts  are  given  to  the  government  and  large  insur- 
ance companies.  This  is  a  distinction  without  a  difference. 
The  result  is  that  uninsured  individuals  are  often  charged  the 
highest  fees.  Economically,  there  may  be  some  explanation 
for  that.  Morally,  it  is  simply  wrong  to  charge  the  highest 
prices  to  those  least  able  to  afford  them.  Everyone  should  pay 
the  same  price  for  the  same  medical  service. 

These  are  a  few  suggestions  for  how  we  should  take  a 
fresh  look  at  the  curent  health  care  situation.  Others  may 
perhaps  refine  them,  offer  different  suggestions  or  phrase 
them  more  effectively.  My  point  is  that  it  is  not  enough  to 
analyze  these  problems  carefully,  or  even  to  base  our  solu- 
tions on  moral  values,  though  we  must  do  both.  More 
important,  we  need  to  build  broad  support  for  the  proper 
solutions  and  articulate  our  proposals  in  a  manner  persua- 
sive to  the  American  public.  In  short,  we  must  become 
skilled  salesmen  for  these  ideas.  This  is  part  of  politics,  of 
democracy,  of  conversion.  It  applies  not  only  to  health 
care,  but  to  all  aspects  of  our  social  agenda.  If  we  expect 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  inspire  policy  makers  to  do  the  right 
thing,  we  must  also  become  instruments  of  the  Spirit. 
Only  then  can  we  hope  to  present  our  faith-based  solu- 
tions in  ways  that  will  inspire  people  to  open  up  their 
hearts  and  recognize  the  moral  implications  of  the  health 
care  problems  facing  our  country.  ES 


We  must  make  a  more  effective 
case  for  doing  something,  almost 
anything,  that  will  help  to  break 
the  health  care  impasse. 
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A  Christian  parishioner  sits  alone  in  a  church  in  Baghdad  on  Dec.  24. 


Yousif  Thomas  Mirkis,  O.P.,  is  an  Iraqi  Roman  Catholic 
priest.  He  recently  welco?ned  me  to  his  community  home  in 
Baghdad,  the  convent  of  the  Dominican  friars.  In  the  court- 
yard, he  pointed  to  the  ground.  "Look, "  he  said.  A  cross  lay 
molded  into  the  tiles.  "This  is  to  remind  us  that  the  cross  is 
doivn  here,  with  us.  The  cross  is  in  the  mud. " 

At  55,  Father  Yousif  has  spent  most  of  his  life  working  "in 
the  mud"  striving  to  heal  his  society s  wounds  and  build 
healthy  communities.  He  teaches  theology  and  ethnology  at 
Babel  College  in  Baghdad  and  is  the  chief  editor  of  Christian 
Thought,  Iraq's  oldest  theological  journal.  Amid  the  current 
strife,  Father  Yousif  works  to  foster  peace  through  understand- 
ing. He  views  education  as  the  best  way  to  respond  to  the 
poverty,  illiteracy  and  subsequent  violence  created  by  years  of 
war  and  sanctions.  His  current  projects  include  a  popular  uni- 

£  versity  for  the  working  poor,  an  online  distance-learning  pro- 
gram  for  foreign  languages  and  numerous  dialogues  with 

2  Muslim  and  Christian  leaders. 

"I  have  no  fear, "  he  says.  "I  am  prudent,  I  try  to  seek  wis- 

*  dom.  But  I  am  not  afraid. "  The  following  interview  was  con- 

°  ducted  in  Baghdad  last  November. 


OtV  MANY  CHRISTIANS  LIVE  IN  IRAQ  TODAY? 

We  are  not  very  numerous.  No  one  knows  the 
numbers,  but  prior  to  the  fall  of  the  previous 
regime  we  were  perhaps  700,000  to  900,000.  But 


Christians  have  a  very  important  place  in  this  society.  About 
20  percent  of  Iraqi  doctors,  25  percent  of  the  engineers  and 
between  35  percent  and  45  percent  of  those  who  have 
advanced  degrees  are  Christian. 

This  society  is  tribal.  But  Christians  have  no  tribes. 
Christians  tend  to  live  in  cities  and  find  work  there.  And  the 
religious  orders  always  work  in  education.  We  do  this  espe- 
cially in  our  Dominican  tradition.  Since  we  came  to  Iraq  in 
1750,  we  have  founded  schools.  For  250  years,  our  job  has 
been  to  teach,  publish  books  and  educate  about  culture. 

News  reports  speak  of  a  brain  drain  from  Iraq,  as  both 

SHEILA  PROVENCHER  lives  and  works  in  Baghdad  with  Christian 
Peacemaker  Teams,  an  ecumenical  organization  dedicated  to 
the  reduction  of  violence  and  to  human  rights  in  areas  of 
armed  conflict  around  the  world. 
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Christian  and  Muslim  doctors  and  scholars  flee. 

Yes,  this  is  difficult.  But  the  emigration  of  Christians  is  not 
new.  It  happens  in  waves  and  has  gone  on  for  more  than  a 

century. 

The  brain  drain  is  harmful  not  only  in  Iraq.  I  also  find 
suffering  in  our  diaspora  communities.  I  have  visited  Iraqi 
Christian  communities  in  the  United  States,  Canada, 
Australia,  New  Zealand  and  all  over  Europe.  Everywhere 
the  same  disease  always  appears:  loss  of  identity.  "Who  are 
we?"  thev  say.  "Father  Yousif,  we  are  frightened.  We  are 

We  do  not  need  your  guilt 
feelings.  We  need  your  friendship. 

frightened  for  our  future.  What  must  we  do?  Must  we  melt 
into  this  society  where  we  now  live?  We  see  every  day  that 
this  society  is  very  bad.  The  government  schools  are  dan- 
gerous, and  there  are  drugs  and  bad  language.  We  cannot 
adapt  to  this  culture.  We  cannot  adapt." 

So  they  try  to  transport  their  Iraqi  society.  But  what  do 
they  transport?  Not  the  best  aspects,  but  only  the  superficial 
elements:  our  food,  our  way  of  speaking,  our  way  of  think- 
ing. They  set  up  abroad  an  Iraqi  Christian  society  that  is 
mummified.  They  are  looking  for  an  identity.  They  work 
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hard.  But  they  are  fed  up;  they  are  depressed.  The  result  is 
a  society  of  depression,  both  in  Iraq  and  outside. 

What  alternative  to  the  violence  do  yon  see? 
If  we  stay,  we  can  help  this  society,  and  we  can  be  healed  faster 
than  those  in  our  diaspora.  Yes,  we  are  on  the  edge  of  danger, 
and  we  could  fall  deeper  into  chaos.  But  we  have  a  chance  to 
play  a  role,  not  only  for  our  Christian  community,  but  for  all 
Iraq.  If  I  am  a  teacher,  I  can  keep  going  to  my  school.  It  is 
dangerous  to  go  to  school,  to  go  outside  the  house  at  all.  But 
(we  need  some  courageous  people.  We  need  to  save 
our  hospitals,  to  save  our  jobs,  to  save  our  govern- 
ment and  to  help  everybody. 

To  take  up  this  individual  responsibility  is  very 
difficult,  and  it  is  no  different  for  Christians  than 
for  Muslims.  Because  Christians  have  something 
of  a  minority  complex,  they  feel  less  Iraqi  than  Muslims.  It  is 
a  struggle. 

Perhaps  some  groups  want  to  throw  us  out  of  Iraq,  but  we 
will  not  go.  We  must  resist.  Some  groups  also  want  to  make 
war  between  Sunnis  and  Shiites.  Then  who  will  stay  in  this 
society?  They  will  divide  Iraq  into  three  parts — Sunni,  Shiite 
and  Christian.  This  is  very  bad,  like  Yugoslavia.  Why  is 
Yugoslavia  divided  into  10  pieces,  while  Europe  is  making 
one  piece?  The  future  is  not  to  divide. 

How  do  Christians  in  Iraq  feel  about  nonviolence? 
Nonviolence  everywhere  in  the  world  is  born  in  violent 
societies.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  's  movement  was  a  reaction 
against  suffering  in  the  South  of  the  United  States.  Gandhi's 
movement  was  a  reaction  against  the  British  in  India.  Many 
Iraqis — Sunni,  Shiite  and  Christian — now  are  thinking 
about  this.  I  am  sure  that  something  will  be  born. 
Nonviolent  action  is  not  in  our  traditions.  But  I  think,  when 
a  disease  is  spread  somewhere,  we  want  the  medicine,  no 
matter  how  much  it  costs. 

How  are  relations  between  Christians  and  Muslims? 

There  are  Christians  in  Iraq  who  say,  "Nobody  can  live  with 
Muslims,  Muslims  are  bad,  and  so  we  will  leave  them." 
They  are  not  the  majority  of  Christians.  But  those  who  are 
not  educated  see  only  those  Muslims  who  kill  people  in  the 
name  of  God.  I  think  we  have  to  see  outside  this  phe- 
nomenon. In  Islam,  such  people  are  a  minority,  a  very  small 
minority.  You  can  see  violence  in  every  religion.  You  in  the 
United  States  have  your  Ku  Klux  Klan.  They  slaughtered 
people  in  the  name  of  God,  in  the  name  of  some  sort  of 
Christian  ideology.  Here,  between  Christians  and  Muslims, 
when  they  are  educated,  there  is  a  sense  of  understanding. 

How  do  you  feel  about  the  elections? 

I  think  we  have  to  encourage  elections.  This  is  not  a  ques- 
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tion  of  ideology.  They  are  necessary.  The  word  "politics"  is 
very  bad  in  our  hearts,  because  politics  are  dangerous.  But 
now  we  have  to  take  a  role  in  politics  to  heal  our  institutions. 

But  we  need  something  else.  We  need  time.  If  the  United 
States  wants  to  change  our  society  instantly  with  elections, 
then  nothing  will  change.  If  you  come  from  outside  and 
force  people  to  change  the  society,  nothing  will  change.  I 
think  that  elements  of  change  will  come  with  improvements 
in  education,  media  and  publicity,  and  by  helping  this  soci- 
ety to  have  its  own  dynamic  strength. 

What  would  Iraqi  Christians  like  to  say  to  people  in  North 
America? 

North  America,  especially  the  United  States,  is  now  lead- 
ing the  world.  And  to  be  the  leader  of  humanity  is  a  very 
dangerous  game.  One  can  make  mistakes,  and  very  big 
mistakes  were  made.  The  first  mistake  is  to  believe  in  the 
machine  more  than  in  the  person.  One  listens  to  the  com- 
puter more  than  to  people.  But  we  have  wisdom  in  our 
society  that  existed  before  technology.  Mr.  Paul  Bremer,  it 
he  gave  his  ear  to  the  wise  people  in  Iraq,  could  have 
avoided  many  mistakes. 

Before  the  war,  maybe  some  Iraqis  outside  Iraq  pushed 
the  ruler  of  the  United  States  very  fast  to  make  this  war.  I 
think  the  U.S.  leaders  decided  on  the  war  very  fast,  litis 
was  a  bad  thing.  They  did  not  take  enough  time.  But  time 
was  necessary  to  heal  the  society,  from  the  inside.  Not 
from  the  outside. 

The  same  mistake  can  recur,  if  the  human  element  is 
not  given  its  importance.  People  are  important.  This  is  the 
first  message  I  think  should  be  given  to  North  America 
and  the  United  States. 

How  can  North  Americans  help? 

The  first  thing  is  to  be  interested.  If  you  like  somebody, 
you  want  to  learn  about  them.  And  if  you  learn,  you  want 
to  learn  more.  So  I  think  that  the  most  important  thing  is 
to  heal  the  American  illiteracy  about  Iraq.  When  I  go  to 
Western  countries,  sometimes  I  have  pity  on  the  people 
there.  Some  of  them  have  little  education  and  very  narrow 
thinking.  Some  never  read  news  about  events  outside  their 
district.  Many  Americans  have  never  left  their  home  state. 
Be  interested.  This  will  help. 

Also,  avoid  guilt  and  defensiveness.  The  guilt  feeling 
about  Vietnam  is  not  yet  healed  in  American  society, 
because  America  made  many  mistakes  there.  The  same 
thing  is  repeated  with  Iraq.  We  do  not  need  your  guilt  feel- 
ings. We  need  your  friendship. 

We  say  to  Americans,  "O.K.,  help  us  now  to  heal  this 
country.  Help  us  with  rebuilding."  It  is  good  that  80  per- 
cent of  our  debt  might  be  forgiven.  We  have  a  very  rich 
country,  and  we  will  need  our  money  to  rebuild  the  coun- 


try, because  rt  has  completely  collapsed.  Everything  has 
collapsed.  It  is  a  good  idea  for  you  to  help. 

What  else  might  we  do? 

Really  try  to  understand  our  society  from  the  inside.  Many 
Iraqi  people  can  speak  English,  and  it  is  becoming  the  lan- 
guage of  globalization.  But  I  think  that  Western  societies 
must  also  try  to  learn  our  languages  and  culture. 

The  situation  is  amazing,  especially  when  you  realize  that 
the  youngest  country  in  the  world  is  making  war  with  the  old- 
est country  in  the  world.  The  difference  is  between  500  years 
and  5,000  years.  The  youngest,  which  is  both  young  and 
strong,  must  also  be  humble.  To  encounter  a  country  that  has 
5,000  years  of  history,  one  must  realize  that  this  country  has 
more  to  offer  than  camels  and  tents.  But  you  are  destroying, 
in  these  wars,  many  things  that  are  very  valuable. 

Iraq's  communities  have  rich  cultures.  We  need  to  open 
the  minds  of  North  Americans  to  see.  If  you  worry  that  many 
animals  are  becoming  extinct,  consider  also  that  many  reli- 
gions and  societies  in  Iraq  are  maintaining  habits  and  tradi- 
tions that  are  very  old.  We  not  only  have  to  protect  them,  but 
to  explore  why  they  have  survived  for  so  long. 

Ignorance  must  be  healed  in  Western  countries. 
Westerners  know  much  about  some  things,  but  they  know 
nothing  about  many  things.  We  need  dialogue  and  a  willing- 
ness to  learn  from  each  other. 
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Is  Genetic  Engineering 
The  Answer  to  Hunger? 


BY  GERALD  D.  COLEMAN 


BOTH  THE  DEVELOPED  AND  DEVELOPING  WORLDS 
are  facing  a  critical  moral  choice  in  the  contro- 
versial issue  of  genetically  modified  food,  also 
known  as  genetically  modified  organisms  and 
genetically  engineered  crops.  Critics  of  these  modifications 
ik  dismissively  of  biotech  foods  and  genetic  pollution, 
the  other  hand,  proponents  like  Nina  Federoff  and 
N  Marie  Brown,  authors  of  Mendel  in  the  Kitchen:  A 
Scientist's  I  lew  of  Genetically  Modified  Foods  (2004),  promote 
genetically  modified  organisms  (G.M.'s  or  G.M.O.'s)  as 
"the  miracle  of  seed  science  and  fertilizers." 

GERALD  D.  COLEMAN,  S.S.,  is  the  former  rector  of  St.  Patrick's 
Seminary  and  University  in  Menlo  Park,  Calif. 


To  mark  the  20th  anniversary  of  U.S.  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  the  Holy  See,  the  U.S.  Embassy  to  the  Holy  See, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Pontifical  Academy  of  Sciences, 
hosted  a  conference  last  fall  at  Rome's  Gregorian 
University  on  "Feeding  a  Hungry  World:  The  Moral 
Imperative  of  Biotechnology."  Archbishop  Renato 
Martino,  who  heads  the  Pontifical  Council  for  Justice  and 
Peace  and  has  been  a  strong  and  outspoken  proponent  of 
G.M.O.'s,  told  Vatican  Radio:  "The  problem  of  hunger 
involves  the  conscience  of  every  man.  For  this  reason  the 
Catholic  Church  follows  with  special  interest  and  solici- 
tude every  development  in  science  to  help  the  solution  of  a 
plight  that  affects. ..humanity." 

Americans  have  grown  accustomed,  perhaps  unwitting- 
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ly,  to  G.M.O.  products.  In  the  United  States,  for  example, 
68  percent  of  the  soybeans,  70  percent  of  the  cotton  crop, 
26  percent  of  corn  and  55  percent  of  canola  are  genetically 
engineered.  G.M.O. 's  represent  an  estimated  60  percent  of 
all  American  processed  foods.  A  recent  study  by  the 
National  Center  for  Food  and  Agriculture  found  that  farm- 
ers in  the  United  States  investing  in  biotech  products  har- 
vested 5.3  billion  additional  pounds  of  crops  and  realized 
$22  billion  in  increased  income.  Most  of  the  world's  beer 
and  cheese  is  made  with  G.M.O.  s,  as  are  hundreds  of  med- 
ications. In  an  article  published  last  October,  James 
Nicholson,  then  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  Vatican  and  an 
aggressive  promoter  of  U.S.  policy  in  Vatican  circles,  wrote 
that  "millions  of  Americans,  Canadians,  Australians, 
Argentines  and  other  people  have  been  eating  genetically 
modified  food  for  nearly  a  decade — without  one  proven 
case  of  an  illness,  allergic  reaction  or  even  the  hiccups.... 
Mankind  has  been  genetically  altering  food  throughout 
human  history."  And  according  to  its  supporters,  biotech- 
nology helps  the  environment  by  reducing  the  use  of  pes- 
ticides and  tilling. 

The  World  Health  Association  recently  reported  that 
more  than  3.7  billion  people  around  the  world  are  now 
malnourished,  the  largest  number  in  history.  To  this,  oppo- 


nents  of  G.M.O.  s  reply  that  the 
"real  problems"  causing 
hunger,  especially  in  the  devel- 
oping world,  are  poverty,  lack  of 
education  and  training,  unequal 
land  distribution  and  lack  of 
access  to  markets.  The  moral 
■  point  they  advance  is  that  distri- 
||  .  jl*  J  bution,  not  production,  is  the 
key  to  solving  hunger. 

Another  significant  moral 
issue  relates  to  "intellectual 
property  policies"  and  the 
interest  of  companies  in  licens- 
ing potentially  valuable  discov- 
eries. The  Rev.  Giulio 
AJbanese,  head  of  the 
Missionary  News  Agency, 
insists  that  unless  the  problem 
of  intellectual  property  is 
resolved  in  favor  of  the  poor,  it 
represents  a  "provocation"  to 
developing  countries:  "The 
concern  of  many  in  the  mis- 
sionary world  over  the  property 
rights  to  G.M.  seeds. ..cannot 
but  accentuate  the  dependence 
of  the  poor  nations  on  the  rich 
ones."  In  response  to  this  concern,  a  proposal  was  made 
recently  (reported  in  Science  magazine  on  March  19)  that 
research  universities  cooperate  to  seek  open  licensing  pro- 
visions that  would  allow  them  to  share  their  intellectual 
property  through  a  "developing-country  license." 
Universities  would  still  retain  rights  for  research  and  edu- 
cation and  maintain  negotiating  power  with  the  biotech- 
nology and  pharmaceutical  industries.  Catholic  social 
ethics  would  support  this  type  of  proposal,  since  it  places 
the  good  of  people  over  amassing  profit. 
Three  moral  paths  suggest  themselves: 
1.  Favor  the  use  of  G.M.O.  s.  Nobel  Prize  winner 
Norman  Borlaug,  who  developed  the  Green  Revolution 
wheat  and  rice  strains,  recently  wrote:  "Biotechnology 
absolutely  should  be  part  of  Africa's  agricultural  reform. 
African  leaders  would  be  making  a  grievous  error  if  they 
turn  their  back  on  it."  Proponents  at  the  Rome  confer- 
ence agreed,  arguing  that  the  use  of  G.M.O.'s  decreases 
pesticide  use,  creates  more  nutrient-filled  crops  that 
require  less  water  and  have  greater  drought  resistance, 
produces  more  food  at  a  lower  cost  and  uses  less  land. 
One  small-scale  South  African  farmer  concluded,  "We 
need  this  technology.  We  don't  want  always  to  be  fed 
food  aid.  We  want  access  to  this  technology  so  that  one 
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"  We  can  never  do  theology 
well  unless  we  have  the 

humility  and 
courage 

to  listen  to  the  arguments 
of  those  with  whom  we 
disagree  and  take 
them  seriously." 
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-Timothy  Radcliffe,  O.P. 
Former  Master  of  the 
Order  of  Preachers 
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day  we  can  also  become  commercial  farmers." 

This  position  concludes  that  the  use  of  G.M.O.'s 
amounts  to  a  moral  obligation. 

2.  Condemn  the  use  of  G.M.O.'s.  Many  Catholic  bishops 
take  an  opposing  stance.  Perhaps  the  clearest  statement 
comes  from  the  National  Conference  of  Bishops  of  Brazil 
and  their  Pastoral  Land  Commission.  Their  argument  is 
threefold:  the  use  of  G.M.O.'s  involves  potential  risks  to 
human  health;  a  small  group  of  large  corporations  will  be  the 
greatest  beneficiaries,  with  grave  damage  to  the  family  fann- 
ers; and  the  environment  will  be  gravely  damaged. 

The  bishops  of  Botswana,  South  Africa  and  Swaziland 
agree:  "We  do  not  believe  that  agro-companies  or  gene  tech- 
nologies will  help  our  farmers  to  produce  the  food  that  is 
needed  in  the  21st  century."  Roland  Lesseps  and  Peter 
Henriot,  two  Jesuits  working  in  Zambia  who  are  experts  on 
agriculture  in  the  developing  world,  state  their  opposition  on 
principle:  "Nature  is  not  just  useful  to  us  as  humans,  but  is 
valued  and  loved  in  itself,  for  itself,  by  God  in  Christ....  The 
right  to  use  other  creatures  does  not  give  us  the  right  to 
abuse  them." 

hi  a  similar  but  distinct  criticism,  die  executive  director  of 
the  U.S.  National  Catholic  Rural  Conference,  David 
Andrews,  C.S.C.,  feels  that  "the  Pontifical  Academy  of 
Sciences  has  allowed  itself  to  be  subordinated  to  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment's insistent  advocacy  of  biotechnology  and  the  compa- 
nies which  market  it."  Sean  McDonagh  states:  "With  patents 
[on  genetically  engineered  food],  fanners  will  never  own  their 
own  food...."  He  believes  that  "corporate  greed"  is  at  the  heart 
of  the  G.M.O.  controversy.  Biowatch's  Elfrieda  Pschorn- 
Strauss  agrees:  "With  G.M.  crops,  small-scale  fanners  will 
become  completely  reliant  on  and  controlled  by  big  foreign 
companies  for  their  food  supply." 

This  position  concludes  that  the  use  of  G.M.O.'s  is  moral- 
ly irresponsible. 

3.  Approach  the  use  of  G.M.O.  s  with  caution.  Two  years  ago 
Pope  John  Paul  II  declared  that  G.M.O.  agriculture  could  not 
be  judged  solely  on  the  basis  of  "short-term  economic  inter- 
ests," but  needed  to  be  subject  to  "a  rigorous  scientific  and 
ethical  process  of  verification."  This  cautionary  stance  has 
been  adopted  by  the  Catholic  Bishops  Conference  of  the 
Philippines  in  urging  its  government  to  postpone  authoriza- 
tion of  G.M.O.  com  until  comprehensive  studies  have  been 
made:  "We  have  to  be  careful  because,  once  it  is  diere,  how 
can  we  remedy  its  consequences?" 

In  2003  the  Rural  Life  Committee  of  the  North  Dakota 
Conference  of  Churches  also  called  for  "rigorous  examina- 
tion" to  understand  fully  the  outcomes  of  the  use  of  G.M.O.'s. 
This  document  endorses  the  "Precautionary  Principle"  for- 
mulated in  1992  by  the  United  Nations  Conference  on 
Environment  and  Development  in  order  to  avoid  "potential 
harm  and  unforeseen  and  unintended  consequences." 
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This  view  mandates  restraint  and  places  the  fundamen- 
tal burden  on  demonstrating  safety.  The  arguments  are 
based  on  three  areas  of  concern:  the  impact  on  the  natural 
environment,  the  size  of  the  benefit  to  the  small  farmer  if 
the  owners  and  distributors  are  giant  companies  like 
Bristol-Myers  and  Monsanto  and  the  long-term  effects  of 
G.M.O.'s  on  human  and  animal  health  and  nutrition. 

This  position  concludes  that  the  use  of  G.M.O.'s  should 
be  approached  with  caution. 

While  the  "Precautionary  Principle"  seems  prudent, 
there  is  simultaneously  a  strong  moral  argument  that  a  war 
on  hunger  is  a  grave,  universal  need.  Last 
year,  10  million  people  died  of  starvation. 
Every  3.6  seconds  someone  dies  from 
hunger — 24,000  people  each  day.  Half  of 
sub-Saharan  Africans  are  malnourished, 
and  this  number  is  expected  to  increase  to 
70  percent  by  2010.  It  was  a  moral  dis- 
grace that  in  2002  African  governments 
gave  in  to  G.M.O.  opponents  and 
returned  to  the  World  Food  Program  tons 
of  G.M.O.  corn  simply  because  it  was  pro- 
duced in  the  U.S.  by  biotechnology. 

The  Roman  conference  gives  solid  rea- 
sons that  CM.O.'s  are  useful,  healthful  and 
nonharmful.  After  all,  organisms  have  been 
exchanging  genetic  information  for  cen- 
turies. The  tomato,  corn  and  potato  would 
not  exist  today  if  human  engineering  had 
not  transferred  genes  between  species. 

The  Catechism  of  the  Catholic  Church 
teaches  that  we  have  a  duty  to  "make  acces- 
sible to  each  what  is  needed  to  lead  a  truly 
human  life."  The  very  first  example  given 
is  food.  In  Populorum  Progressio  (1967), 
Sollicitude  Rei  Socialis  (1987)  and  Centesimus 
Annus  (1991),  Paul  VI  and  later  John  Paul 
II  forcefully  insisted  that  rich  countries 
have  an  obligation  to  help  the  poor,  just  as 
global  economic  interdependence  places  us 
on  a  moral  obligation  to  be  in  solidarity 
with  poor  nations.  Likewise,  The 
Challenge  of  Faithful  Citizenship,  pub- 
lished by  the  U.S.  bishops  in  2004,  argues 
that  the  church's  preferential  option  for  die 
poor  entails  "a  moral  responsibility  to 
commit  ourselves  to  the  common  good  at 
all  levels." 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  critical  that 
farmers  in  developing  countries  not 
become  dependent  on  G.M.O.  seeds 
patented  by  a  small  number  of  companies. 


Intellectual  knowledge  must  be  considered  the  common 
patrimony  <>r  the  entire  human  family.  As  die  U.S.  bishops 
have  stated,  "Both  public  and  private  entities  have  an  obli- 
gation to  use  their  property,  including  intellectual  and  sci- 
entific property,  to  promote  the  good  of  all  people"  {For  I 
Was  Hungry  and  You  Gave  Me  Food,  2003). 

The  Cadiolic  Church  sees  deep  sacramental  signifi- 
cance in  wheat  and  bread,  and  insists  on  the  absolute  imper- 
ative to  feed  and  care  for  the  poor  of  the  world.  A  vital  way 
to  promote  and  ensure  the  dignity  of  every  human  being  is 
to  enable  them  to  have  their  daily  bread.  ES 
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Faith  in  Focus 


Residents  pose  in  a  live  Nativity  scene  outside  a  small  village  near  Prague  in  the  Czech  Republic  in  2003. 


"W-    "^T    "T^E  HAVE  TO  CLOSE 

M      Jk      I  parishes." 
m    /\   I  "Many  of  our 

young  priests  are 
^  very  conservative." 

"So  many  couples  who  come  to  be 
married  in  church  or  to  have  their  babies 
baptized  don't  have  a  clue  about  the  faith. 
People  call  themselves  Catholic  but  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Church  or  the 
sacraments." 

Such  comments  could  be  heard  almost 
anywhere  about  the  United  States.  But 
rii esc  were  not.  They  are  remarks  made  by 
knowledgeable  people,  clergy  and  laity, 
reflecting  on  the  situation  of  the  church  in 
the  Czech  Republic. 

I've  visited  the  Czech  Republic  five 
times  wice  while  it  was  under 
Communist  rule,  twice  within  a  few  years 

the  most  rev.  emil  a.  wcela  is  an  auxiliary 
bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Rockville  Centre, 
N.Y..  and  episcopal  vicar  of  the  diocese's 
eastern  vicariate  on  Long  Island. 


after  the  collapse  of  Communism  and 
once  very  recently.  During  these  visits,  I 
have  been  able  to  spend  time  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Czech  hierarchy,  with  priests 
and  seminarians  and  with  active  Catholic 
families  who  succeeded  in  keeping  the 
faith  even  during  the  days  of  severe 
oppression.  What  is  most  striking  is  that 
our  two  countries,  so  different  in  history, 
both  religious  and  secular,  mirror  each 
other  in  many  significant  ways. 

The  most  dangerous  common  enemy 
in  both  the  United  States  and  the  Czech 
Republic  is  consumerism.  The  Czechs  are 
emerging  from  the  darkness  of  atheistic 
Communism  into  a  society  ablaze  with  the 
lights  of  the  great  god  Stuff,  the  deity  of 
consumerism,  and  have  joined  many 
Americans  at  that  shrine.  Americans  have 
also  passed  from  a  kind  of  civic  religion, 
Christian  in  its  broad  outlines,  to  "expres- 
sive individualism,"  a  cult  of  the  self. 
Czechs,  after  15  years  of  freedom,  are 
becoming  eager  converts  to  the  same  ide- 
ology. In  the  confusion,  some  believers 
and  younger  priests  in  both  countries 


search  for  certainty  in  an  imagined  past 
golden  age. 

In  both  countries,  there  is  widespread 
ignorance  of  the  faith.  Most  younger 
Czech  families  never  knew  the  church  or 
its  life.  They  are  the  products  of  two  gen- 
erations of  suppression  of  Catholic  prac- 
tice and  teaching.  When  the  generation  of 
grandmothers  who  passed  on  the  religious 
traditions  died  out,  there  was  no  one  to 
take  their  place.  Many  younger  Americans 
likewise  have  grown  up  without  any  real 
knowledge  of  Jesus  and  their  faith  and 
with  minimal  participation  in  the  sacra- 
mental and  social  life  of  the  church. 

Of  course,  everything  in  the  Czech 
Republic  is  on  a  different  scale.  A  pastor  in 
a  city  of  50,000  spoke  of  the  two  parishes 
that  serve  the  city;  they  count  a  total  Mass 
attendance  of  1,000.  In  a  town  of  1 1 ,000,  a 
mother  and  daughter  are  the  whole  cate- 
chetical staff  for  the  14  children  who  come 
for  religious  instruction  from  the  congre- 
gation of  100  people.  In  one  diocese, 
parishes  are  vulnerable  to  closing  if 
Sunday  Mass  attendance  is  less  than  25. 
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the  commonalities  between  the  church 
in  the  Czech  Republic  and  in  the  United 
States  have  led  me  to  four  conclusions 
about  the  practice  of  the  faith  today.  First, 
the  faith  continues  to  be  lived  by  smaller 
but  very  committed  groups  of  people.  In 
our  Diocese  of  Rockville  Centre,  I  am 
always  impressed  by  the  women  and  men 
who  are  very  active  in  parish  life:  in  social 
ministry,  in  religious  formation  of  people 
of  all  ages,  in  sacramental  and  liturgical 
life.  Similarly,  in  the  Czech  Republic  fam- 
ilies who  supported  one  another  during 
the  difficult  times  continue  to  do  so  now 
in  movements  like  Focolare,  which  works 
to  unify  Christians  and  deepen  Christian 
life  through  reflection  on  the  Scriptures. 
In  one  city  I  met  four  Catholic  women 
who  are  part  of  the  social  service  agency. 
They  gather  with  a  few  of  their  believing 
colleagues  each  week  to  reflect  on  how 
they  might  bring  true  principles  of  justice 
to  their  work. 

Second,  the  family  is  crucial.  An  hour 
a  week  of  religious  instruction  or  even 
attendance  at  Catholic  school  mean  little 
to  children  unless  they  grow  up  in  families 
where  religious  belief  and  practice  are 
unashamedly  a  part  of  life.  One  Czech 
priest  told  me  that  he  refuses  to 
open  a  parish  school,  even  though 
the  state  would  pay  the  teachers' 
salaries.  He  said  he  cannot  find 
enough  people  of  faith  to  create  a 
Catholic  atmosphere  in  such  a 
school.  We  are  fortunate  in  the 
United  States  to  have  a  dedicated 
corps  of  Catholic  teachers  and 
catechists,  but  their  good  efforts 
cannot  make  up  for  homes  empty 
of  lived  faith. 

Third,  the  church  must  make 
even  greater  efforts  to  educate  its 
people.  It  has  been  my  experience 
and  that  of  other  teachers  that 
even  interested  adults  who  partic- 
ipate eagerly  in  ongoing  spiritual 
formation  have  less  basic  religious 
knowledge  than  their  predeces- 
sors of  15  or  20  years  ago. 
Likewise,  the  European  values 
survey  indicates  that  the  Czechs 
are  among  the  most  religion-less 
people  in  Europe,  a  consequence 
of  the  general  absence  of  religion 
for  two  generations.  Those  who 
are  looking  for  sound  teaching 
are  entitled  to  it;  but  they  must 


know  enough  to  root  their  beliefs  in  what 
is  really  essential. 

Fourth,  it  must  be  made  clear  that  our 
faith  is  not  "God  and  me."  American 
social  scientists  describe  great  numbers  of 
our  people  as  "spiritual  but  not  religious." 
Any  priest  or  active  parishioner  can  verify 
this  from  personal  experience.  We've  all 
heard,  "I  believe  in  God.  I  pray  by  myself. 
I  see  no  need  to  belong  to  a  church  or  get 
involved  with  'sacraments.'" 

There  is  a  similar  ethos  in  the  Czech 
Republic.  This  may  be  in  part  a  carryover 
from  the  days  of  repression.  People  did 
not  want  to  attract  attention  by  overt  reli- 
gious practice.  The  children  of  believing 
families  did  not  have  access  to  higher  edu- 
cation, and  their  parents  never  got  pro- 
moted. Religion  for  many  of  those  who 
believed  was  thus  very  private  and  individ- 
ualistic. After  the  fall  of  Communism, 
members  of  the  clergy  commented  on 
how  difficult  it  was  for  believers  to  break 
that  mind-set  and  assume  higher  profile 
leadership  roles. 

We  have  to  recognize  the  personal 
dimension  of  our  relationship  with  God. 
But  that  relationship  is  stunted  if  it  does 
not  go  hand  in  hand  with  a  deep  sense  of 


being  part  of  a  larger  community  called  to 
join  in  worship  and  to  witness  to  God's 
kingdom  of  peace  and  justice  in  our  world. 

there  are  43  parishes  in  the  vicariate  I 
serve.  I  am  on  my  fifth  round  of  weekend 
pastoral  visits  to  those  parishes.  I  meet 
with  the  pastoral  council,  the  finance 
committee,  the  pastoral  staff,  representa- 
tives of  various  parish  ministries  and 
activities,  and  I  preach  at  all  the  weekend 
Masses.  Almost  all  the  active  Catholics  I 
listen  to  give  the  same  reasons  for  their 
participation  and  satisfaction  in  parish 
life.  They  have  found  a  warm  and  wel- 
coming community  that  cares  both  for 
them  and  for  others  outside  itself.  They 
are  inspired  and  nourished  by  the  liturgi- 
cal celebrations.  They  are  able  to  contin- 
ue their  spiritual  and  intellectual  forma- 
tion. 

In  the  end,  perhaps  the  church  in  the 
United  States  and  in  the  Czech  Republic- 
are  so  clearly  a  part  of  the  same  small  world 
because  an  ancient  description  of  church 
still  rings  true:  "They  devoted  themselves 
to  the  teaching  of  the  aposdes  and  to  the 
common  life,  to  the  breaking  of  the  bread 
and  to  the  prayers"  (Acts  2:42).  0 


Without  Guile 


"If  a  fall  doesn't  kill  you,  your  high  cholesterol  level  will. " 
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Faith  in  Focus 


Looking  Into  the  Heart 

Lessons  learned  among  the  Navajo 


BY  PETER  A.  CLARK 


TO  CELEBRATE  MY  50TH  birth- 
day, my  sister,  brother-in-law 
and  their  three  kids  took  me  on 
\  acation  for  two  weeks  to 
Alaska.  It  was  a  wonderful  summer  vaca- 
tion, with  spectacular  scenery  and  mem- 
orable moments.  Midway  through  the 
vacation,  my  sister  Mary  Beth,  her  hus- 
band, Dominic,  and  I  had  the  opportuni- 
ty one  night  to  sit  and  talk  about  the  kids 
and  the  future.  Mary  Beth,  a  lawyer,  was 
concerned  that  her  children  were  too 
removed  from  the  daily  challenges  facing 
the  world's  poor.  We  talked  about  vari- 
ous ways  to  help  the  children  appreciate 
all  that  they  had  and  their  responsibility 
to  share  their  gifts  and  talents.  We  also 
realized  how  difficult  this  would  be  to 
achieve,  given  the  environment  in  which 
they  live. 

I  talked  about  my  experiences  on  the 
Navajo  Indian  Reservation  with  the  stu- 
dents I  teach  at  Saint  Joseph's  University 
in  Philadelphia  and  how  this  immersion 
project  opens  their  eyes  to  reality  and 
deepens  their  faith  and  commitment  to 
social  justice.  My  sister  wondered  if  the 
Franciscan  sisters  there  would  ever  allow 
a  family  to  spend  a  week  on  the  reserva- 
tion as  volunteers. 

A  month  later  my  sister  announced 
that  she  had  been  talking  with  the  sisters 
at  St.  Mary's  Mission  in  Tohatchi,  N.M. 
Not  only  could  they  accommodate  our 
family;  they  could  take  up  to  15  people 
for  a  week.  My  sister  is  both  a  dynamic 
personality  and  often  a  catalyst  for  oth- 
ers. She  began  to  talk  about  this  experi- 
ence not  only  within  the  family,  but  also 
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to  her  friends  in  their  community.  Some 
thought  it  was  an  interesting  concept  but 
not  for  them,  and  others  believed  she  had 
lost  her  mind.  By  January  she  had  signed 
up  not  only  the  six  of  us,  but  also  a  music 
teacher  and  a  school  psychologist  from 
their  local  elementary  school,  Kris,  their 
teenage  baby  sitter,  an  officer  at  Mellon 


Bank,  the  executive  director  of  a  non- 
profit organization,  an  accountant,  a  den- 
tist and  an  information  technology  pro- 
fessional. 

The  end  of  July  came,  and  with  great 
coordination  we  all  arrived  at 
Albuquerque  International  Airport 
around  the  same  time,  loaded  ourselves 
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into  two  large  S.U.V.'s  and  began  the  two- 
hour  drive  westward  toward  Gallup  and 
St.  Mary's  Mission.  At  the  reservation  we 
were  greeted  by  the  sisters.  Many  of  our 
fears  dissipated  when  we  saw  the  hogan,  a 
traditional  Navajo  dwelling,  where  we 
would  spend  the  next  week.  It  was  rustic 
but  quite  comfortable.  The  fun  began 
when  the  coordinator  informed  us  that 
there  was  a  water  shortage  and  often  the 
water  just  stopped  flowing.  We  fell  into 
complete  silence,  with  looks  of  fear  on  our 
faces — it  was  97  degrees — when  my 
nephew  Andrew  blurted  out:  "This  is 
great,  I  hate  showers."  At  that  we  let  down 
our  guards  and  laughed. 

Each  day  began  with  the  group  gath- 
ering on  the  porch  of  the  hogan  to  watch 
the  sun  rise  over  the  mountains.  The  sun- 
rises in  this  place  were  magnificent.  We 
then  had  Mass  in  the  traditional  hogan 
chapel  with  the  sisters  and  some  of  the 
Navajos  from  the  reservation.  Since  the 
pastor  was  off  on  vacation,  I  was  the  offi- 
cial priest  for  the  mission.  The  daily  litur- 
gy became  our  focal  point.  We  shared 
reflections  after  the  Gospel,  and  it  was 
here  that  we  allowed  our  faith  not  only  to 
be  nourished  but  deepened. 

On  the  feast  of  Martha  and  Maiy  we 
talked  about  the  difference  between 
"being"  and  "doing."  We  realized  that  we 
all  came  to  the  reservation  as  Marthas. 
We  asked,  what  will  we  be  doing?  But  as 
the  days  progressed,  we  came  to  see  that 
being  like  Mary  and  taking  the  time  to 
look  into  the  hearts  of  others  and  seeing 
their  needs  allowed  us  to  realize  the 
importance  of  just  being. 

Yes,  we  did  accomplish  things.  The 
first  day  we  had  a  bingo  game  for  the  chil- 
dren on  the  reservation,  for  which  the 
prizes  consisted  of  school  supplies  and 
books  that  we  had  earlier  sent  to  the 
reservation  from  New  Jersey.  By  the  end 
of  the  day,  hundreds  of  books  had  been 
given  away.  In  addition,  the  construction 
crew  got  the  new  food  pantry  trailer  ready 
for  business,  the  painting  crew  finished 
painting  the  church,  our  IT.  expert  fixed 
and  updated  the  mission's  computers,  and 
the  cave  dwellers — those  who  worked  in 
the  clothes  pantry — reorganized  the 
entire  operation. 

But  the  real  work  came  when  we 
accompanied  the  sisters  into  the  various 
canyons  to  deliver  food  to  the  sick  and  the 
elderly.  It  was  here  that  we  began  to 


understand  the  importance  of  just  being- 
present  for  others. 

Driving  into  Coyote  Canyon  with  the 
sisters,  I  realized  that  much  of  the  reserva- 
tion is  like  a  third  world  country. 
Resources  most  of  us  take  for  granted,  like 
electricity,  water  and  sewage  disposal,  are 
scarce  in  some  places  and  sometimes 
entirely  lacking.  At  each  stop  we  met 
many  of  the  elders,  and  I  had  the  privilege 
of  anointing  some  and  giving  a  blessing  to 
others,  as  well  as  to  the  livestock.  I  was 
becoming  Franciscanized. 

Those  we  met  lived  ever  so  simply, 
but  their  faith  and  their  hospitality  both 
energized  us  and  inspired  us  to  rethink  our 
priorities.  Berta,  who  was  in  her  late  80's, 
took  us  to  see  the  sheep  that  she  had  just 
finished  herding.  These  were  her  prize 
possessions;  and  while  they  were  modest 
by  our  standards,  they  were  worth  their 
weight  in  gold  to  her.  I  watched  my 
nephews  and  niece  look  around  the  homes 
of  those  we  visited — no  GameBoy,  no 
PlayStation  and  often  not  even  a  television 
set.  Their  eyes  bulged  and  they  said  noth- 
ing, but  it  was  obvious  they  were  thinking. 
At  each  stop  we  prayed  with  our  new 
friends  and  often  sang. 

The  nights  were  spent  sitting  on  the 


hill  watching  the  sunset  or  just  sitting  on 
the  porch  of  the  hogan  watching  the 
lightning  storms  in  the  east — a  splendid 
light  show  to  behold.  In  the  midst  of  this 
magnificent  beauty,  the  lack  of  morning 
showers  and  the  rustic  living  all  seemed 
to  fade  into  the  distance.  I  wondered  it 
we  were  not  in  many  ways  like  the  early 
Christian  communities.  We  were  a 
diverse  lot  racially,  ethnically,  religiously 
and  socially;  yet  there  was  a  common 
thread  that  held  us  together.  That  thread 
was  our  faith  and  our  commitment  to  be 
better  people  and  to  work  toward  a  bet- 
ter world,  in  which  all  would  be  treated 
fairly  and  justly. 

Our  discussions  at  night  seemed  to 
arise  spontaneously.  I  would  often  sit 
back  and  just  listen  to  my  family  and 
friends  talk  about  the  experiences  of  that 
day,  whether  it  was  in  the  traditional 
Navajo  sweat  ritual  they  did  as  a  group  or 
how  they  were  touched  by  someone  they 
had  met.  Together  our  eyes  were  opened 
to  the  needs  of  others,  and  we  learned 
from  our  hosts  not  only  about  the  sacred- 
ness  of  each  person's  life  from  the  begin- 
ning until  the  end  but  the  importance  of 
looking  into  the  hearts  of  each  person  we 
meet  and  seeing  what  they  need  rather 
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than  what  we  think  they  need. 

Our  journey  ended  the  following 
Saturday,  the  feast  of  St.  Ignatius 
Loyola.  Everyone  arrived  at  the  hogan 
chapel  for  Mass  at  eight  in  the  morning. 
Nancy,  our  music  teacher,  played  the 
flute,  and  our  songs  seemed  to  reverber- 
ate around  the  mission  compound.  Here 
we  were:  Native  Americans  and  visitors, 
Franciscan  and  Jesuit,  lay  and  religious 
celebrating  the  feast  of  St.  Ignatius.  As 
the  music  continued  I  thought  to  myself 
that  Ignatius  would  have  been  quite 
pleased  with  this  diverse  group  of  faith- 
ful people.  For  the  reflection,  I  talked  a 
bit  about  the  life  of  Ignatius. 

All  of  a  sudden  others  began  talking 
about  "seeing  God  in  all  things"  and  hav- 
ing a  better  understanding  of  the 
Ignatian  ideal  of  being  "men  and  women 
for  others."  Finally,  my  nephew 
Nicholas,  who  had  been  uncommonly 
quiet  most  of  the  week,  said,  "I  learned 
that  it  is  not  what  is  on  the  outside  of  a 
person  that  really  matters  but  what  is  on 
the  inside — in  the  heart.  You  just  have  to 
take  the  time  to  look  and  find  what  is 
there.  You  know,  we  really  are  not  all  that 
different  from  one  another,  so  why  don't 
we  just  treat  each  other  as  equals."  As  I 
gazed  around  the  chapel  at  that  moment, 
I  knew  from  the  expressions  on  the  faces 
of  my  friends  that  something  significant 
had  changed  in  each  of  us. 

Yes,  the  dream  my  sister  had  of  help- 
ing her  children  understand  more  clearly 
the  importance  of  their  faith  and  the 
need  to  care  about  others  and  treat  them 
with  dignity  and  respect  was  slowly 
becoming  a  reality.  Her  children  learned 
not  only  by  what  they  experienced  on  the 
reservation,  but  by  having  the  opportuni- 
ty to  live  with  an  extraordinary  group  of 
individuals  for  a  week.  The  first  day  at 
Mass  Sister  Mi  lie  had  said,  "Nicholas, 
Andrew  and  Michelle,  you  may  not  real- 
ize now  what  a  great  gift  this  trip  is  for 
you,  especially  having  the  opportunity  to 
live  with  this  group  of  people,  but  one 
day  you  will,  and  it  will  be  a  memory  that 
will  serve  you  well  for  a  lifetime." 

Perhaps  my  sister's  dream  will 
become  a  paradigm  for  others.  For  those 
willing  to  consider  a  "volunteer  vaca- 
tion" next  summer  with  your  family  and 
friends,  I  can  practically  guarantee  it  will 
be  an  unforgettable,  richly  rewarding 
experience.  ^ 
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Savagery  in 
South  Midland 

Nothing  Lost 

By  John  Gregory  Dunne 

Knopf.  352p  $24.95 
ISBN  1400041430 

Upon  John  Gregory  Dunne's  death  of  a 
heart  attack  in  December  2003,  the  many 
obituaries  and  eulogies  for  this  famous 
man  of  letters  stressed  the  deft  touch 
Dunne  brought  as  a  writer  to  those  sub- 
jects he  knew  well:  the  Irish-American 
experience,  the  chaotic  and  morally 
bankrupt  culture  of  Hollywood,  the 
Catholic  Church  and  criminal  law.  Equally 
important  to  his  success  as  a  writer,  how- 
ever, was  Dunne's  ability  to  play  the 
reporter,  the  hardboiled  gumshoe  who 
compensates  for  a  lack  of  knowledge  or 
experience  about  a  subject  with  an  awe- 
inspiring  ability  to  spy  out  telling  details 
and  crucial  developments.  In  his  final 
novel,  Nothing  Lost,  Dunne  turns  from 
more  familiar  turf  to  immerse  himself  and 
his  readers  in  a  world  far  from  Santa 
Monica  courthouses  or  Upper  East  Side 
apartments:  the  American  Midwest. 

Though  Dunne  was  in  many  ways  the 
epitome  of  the  bicoastal  writer,  steeped  in 
the  cultures  and  lifestyles  of  Los  Angeles 
and  New  York,  his  1997  piece  for  the  New 
Yorker  on  the  murder  of  Brandon  Teena 
in  Nebraska  was  clearly  the  inspiration  for 
Nothing  Lost.  More  generally,  the  book  is  a 
savage  satire  on  modern  American  media 
culture  and  the  petty  desperadoes  who 
serve  as  both  subject  and  object  of  that  cul- 
ture's around-the-clock  coverage.  No  one 
is  spared,  and  none  are  worthy  of  being 
spared,  an  exhaustive  investigation  into  the 
seamier  side  of  their  daily  lives. 

Set  in  the  mythical  state  of  South 
Midland,  the  story  revolves  around  the 
gruesome  murder  of  a  local  drifter  named 
Edgar  Parlance,  found  shot  through  the 
skull  with  his  tongue  ripped  out,  the  letter 
P  carved  on  his  chest  and  strips  of  skin 
peeled  from  his  body  with  a  pair  of  pliers. 
The  viciousness  of  the  crime,  combined 
with  the  victim's  African-American  her- 
itage in  comfortably  bland  South  Midland, 
immediately  results  in  a  national  media  cir- 
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cus.  The  supposed  perpetrators  are  caught 
because  of  their  telltale  bumper  sticker, 
"f —  the  phone  company,"  and  organized, 
televised  madness  ensues. 

Within  30  pages  die  reader  is  intro- 
duced to  an  astounding  cast  of  characters, 
ranging  from  an  Ann  Coulter-like 
Republican  congresswoman  to  a  gay, 
Jewish  law  school  professor  to  a  17-year- 
old  supermodel  to  a  murderously  violent 
nose  tackle  for  a  nationally  ranked  college 
football  team.  One  would  need  a  visual  aid 
to  keep  all  the  personalities  straight,  which 
was  surely  Dunne's  aim — to  create  verbal- 
ly what  the  reader  is  accustomed  to  seeing 
visually:  the  courtroom  chart  showing 
"who's  who." 

Plot  twists  and  new  characters  emerge 
throughout,  and  Dunne's  characterizations 
overshadow  the  action  itself.  As  in  a  real 
trial,  the  Parlance  case  involves  endless 
speculation  about  every  precious  little 
detail  or  development.  Thus  the  fictional 
media  in  the  novel  and  the  real  reader  are 
left  to  pore  over  the  details  of  the  many 
colorful  personages  involved,  never  notic- 
ing that  almost  nothing  has  actually  hap- 
pened. Further,  everyone  is  subject  to  ran- 
dom events  that  radically  alter  their  lives 
and  their  perspectives.  As  the  narrator 
notes,  the  story  addresses  "the  way  the  rich 
scam  of  chance  winds  its  inevitable 
labyrinthine  way  under  the  rough  terrain 
of  the  everyday." 

Dunne  allows  the  reader  no  comfort 
zone  with  these  characters;  almost  to  a  per- 
son they  are  unlikable  and  unsympathetic. 
Most  are  painfully  self-absorbed,  and  all 
are  possessed  of  dark  pasts  that  haunt  their 
present.  The  hapless,  cuckolded  prosecu- 
tor drowned  his  own  brother  as  a  child. 
The  aw-shucks  drifter  whom  everyone 
loved  for  his  simplicity  once  ran  a  vicious 
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The  Swordsmen 

fought  Sunday  mornings  in  the  park  below 

our  window,  their  sabers  of  sawed-off 

broom  handle  wrapped  with  duct  tape  drubbing 

cardboard  shields  spray-painted  silver.  Kendo 

101?  Continuing  ed.?  Neither  seemed  to  be  a  teacher, 

and  their  equipment  was  eccentric  at  best:  one, 

having  tinfoiled  his  cudgel,  sent  minnows 

of  light  swimming  up  our  building  with  each  swing; 

the  other  wore  a  plastic  colander, 

secured  with  string,  as  a  face  mask.  It  was  the  spring 

we  simmered  in  that  tiny  apartment 

like  two  panicked  wasps  on  a  window  pane, 

stinging  epileptically  at  the  glass.  The  swordsmen — 
dungeons-and-dragons  geeks? — arranged 
themselves  in  exacting  tableaux,  twisting 

to  imitate  last  night's  action  movie 

and  thoughtfully  critiqued  each  other's  stances, 

then  froze  for  a  beat,  savoring  the  static  grace 

which,  the  instant  they  began  to  battle, 
vanished:  they  flailed  and  cowered  awkwardly 
as  toddlers.  No,  that's  wrong,  toddlers  would  not 

act  so  sadly  tentative  as  these  two, 
who  thirsted  so  keenly  to  feel  pure  fury 
flash  through  their  bodies  but  not,  after  all, 

to  bloody  each  other.  Each  week  the  tableaux 
lasted  longer,  the  action  contracted, 
until  at  last  they  came  not  to  fight 

but  to  prepare  to,  and  posed  for  hours  stock 
still  in  the  purple  shadow  of  an  apple  tree, 
gels  lifted  to  kill,  adoring  each  other. 

Joel  Brouwer 


JOEL  R  is  the  author  of  Exactly  What  Happened  (Purdue  University 

Press,  }  and  Centuries  (Four  Way  Books,  2003).  He  teaches  at  the 

University    f  Alabama. 


prison  sex  ring.  The  star  football  player 
uses  his  fame  as  a  cover  for  sociopathic 
deviance.  Even  the  character  with  the 
most  integrity,  the  defense  attorney 
Teresa  Kean,  egregiously  compromises 
the  ethics  of  her  profession  for  a  few  rolls 
in  the  hay  with  the  prosecutor  who  is 
seeking  to  send  her  client  to  the  electric 
chair.  Dunne's  famously  scabrous  charac- 
terizations have  always  been  a  hallmark  of 
his  novels,  and  these  misanthropes  are  no 
exception. 

As  a  result,  the  reader  may  struggle  to 
find  a  point  of  entry  into  the  novel.  There 
is  no  consistent  narrative  voice,  no  real 
protagonist,  no  real  villains.  Even  the 
denouement  of  the  main  courtroom  nar- 
rative occurs  off-screen,  so  to  speak, 
revealed  startlingly  early  and  pieced 
together  through  the  speculation  of 
absent  characters.  Like  the  hordes  of 
reporters  and  television  crews  that 
descend  upon  South  Midland  to  cover  the . 
trial,  Dunne  dares  the  reader  to  find 
meaning  only  in  the  salacious  details,  the 
nighttime  peccadilloes,  the  minor  charac- 
ter flaws  that  are  blown  into  thematic 
emblems.  That  the  author  spent  many 
hours  covering  the  O.  J.  Simpson  trial 
could  be  easily  deduced  without  knowing 
his  history,  so  sharp  is  die  satire  of  mod- 
ern American  news  entertainment.  There 
is,  Dunne's  characters  suggest,  a  little 
Kato  Kaelin  in  all  of  us. 

An  interesting  side  note  is  how  close- 
ly this  treatment  approximates  a  "true- 
crime"  novel  of  the  sort  that  has  flour- 
ished in  recent  years,  that  curious  literary 
phenomenon  that  inevitably  boasts  of 
having  been  "ripped  from  the  headlines." 
This  novel,  truth  be  told,  reads  a  little 
more  Dominick  Dunne  than  it  does  John 
Gregory. 

Another  curious  element  in  the  novel 
is  the  almost  total  absence  of  religion 
and  faith  from  the  lives  of  the  characters, 
a  surprising  lacuna  when  one  considers 
Nothing  Lost  within  Dunne's  larger  liter- 
ary corpus.  Though  his  characters  have 
rarely  been  run-of-the-mill  believers, 
Dunne's  protagonists  have  inevitably 
come  to  terms  at  some  point  with  their 
religious  identity  or  personal  relation- 
ship with  the  divine.  Even  in  his  autobi- 
ographical works,  like  Vegas,  Dunne 
himself  went  spelunking  with  gusto  into 
the  darker  corners  and  unexplored 
depths  of  his  own  Catholicism  and  his 
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relationship  to  the  faith  of  his  forebears. 
The  characters  of  Nothing  Lost  have 
none  of  this  desire,  and  religion  enters 
the  plot  as  a  negative  delimiter:  we  learn 
only  that  the  people  of  South  Midland 
don't  like  Jews  and  aren't  too  crazy 
about  Catholics  either. 

But  the  religion  of  these  people  is 
power,  and  their  sacrament  ambition. 
Everyone  will  barter  what  he  or  she  has  in 
order  to  get  somewhere  else,  be  that  the 
governor's  mansion,  a  nicer  prison  to  die 
in  or  even  just  an  office  down  in  Capital 
City.  Unsurprisingly,  Dunne  gleefully  has 
them  all  fail.  For  the  motley  inhabitants 
of  South  Midland,  there  is  inevitably 
much  more  than  nothing  lost;  not  a  single 
character  sees  much  in  the  way  of  gain. 

As  the  final  word  in  an  accomplished 
literary  career,  Nothing  Lost  comes  up 
slightly  lacking.  It  is  neither  as  polished  as 
Dunne's  masterpieces,  like  True 
Confessions,  nor  as  darkly  funny  as  his 
satirical  works  on  Hollywood  culture.  But 
as  a  fantastical  journey  into  a  funhouse 
version  of  America,  where  the  "rich  seam 
of  chance"  makes  the  mirrors  all  the  more 
distorting,  it  is  a  rewarding  and  occasion- 
allv  disturbing  piece  of  entertainment. 

James  T.  Keane 

One  Year,  Three 
Passions 

A  Book  of  Hours 

Music,  Literature,  and  Life — 
A  Memoir 

By  M.  Owen  Lee 
Continuum.  284p  $35 
ISBN 0826415865 

One  finds  in  theological  circles  frequent 
appeal  to  the  "sacramental  imagination"  as 
a  distinguishing  trait  of  Catholicism.  Like 
all  truths  when  unimaginatively  intoned,  it 
quickly  becomes  platitudinous.  The  Rev. 
M.  Owen  Lee's  finely  crafted  and  deeply 
moving  memoir  never  invokes  the  phrase. 
Yet  his  book  is  redolent  with  an  imagina- 
tion that  is  comprehensively  catholic  and 
profoundly  sacramental.  A  Book  of  Hours 
explores  human  imagination's  heights  and 
depths. 

Father  Lee,  a  Basilian  priest,  is  profes- 
sor emeritus  of  classics  at  the  University  of 
Toronto.  He  is  also  a  nationally  known 


expert  on  opera,  who  has  been  featured  for 
many  years  as  a  guest  on  the  Opera  Quiz 
portion  of  the  weekly  broadcast  from  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  in  New  York.  Both 
these  passions,  for  the  literature  of  Greece 
and  Rome  and  the  operas  of  Wagner  and 
Verdi,  enter  seamlessly  into  this  memoir 
of  a  year  spent  teaching  American  students 
in  Rome  in  the  mid-1970's. 

And  teaching  is  clearly  Father  Lee's 
third  passion.  Poetry,  opera,  teaching — 
each  deeply  affective  and  affecting;  each 
embodying  an  aspiration,  an  eros  to  com- 
municate, to  enter  into  communion.  But 
they  do  so,  of  course,  with  a  particularly 
acute  awareness  of  time's  relentless 
rhythm  and,  ultimately,  of  human  mortal- 
ity. Each,  in  its  way,  bears  close  to  its  heart 
some  intimation  of  the  poignant,  untrans- 
latable sorrow  of  Virgil:  Sunt  lacrimae 
rerum  et  mentem  mortalia  tangunt — which 
the  poet  C.  Day  Lewis  renders:  "tears  in 
the  nature  of  things;  hearts  touched  by 
human  transience." 

Lee  is  clearly  a  master  teacher  whose 
joy  is  to  stimulate  and  liberate  his  students. 
His  book  offers  wonderful,  deeply  pon- 
dered readings  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Aeneid: 
the  fury  of  battle  and  the  pathos  of  loss. 
One  senses  deep  fondness  for  Horace  and 
his  odes,  which  hymn  the  commonplaces 
of  feast  and  friendship,  field  and  hearth:  all 
the  more  prized,  because  ever  fleeting. 
The  poetry  of  the  ancients  comes  tinged 
with  the  sadness  of  incompletion.  And 
Horace's  defiant  hope — non  munis  nioriar. 
"I  shall  not  wholly  die" — seems  barely  dis- 
tinguishable from  despair. 


During  the  year,  Lee  breaks  from  the 
intensity  of  teaching  by  spending  long 
idyllic  weekends  traveling  by  train  to 
cities  in  Germany  and  Austria, 
Switzerland  and  Northern  Italy  to  catch 
performances  of  operas  familiar  and  less 
known.  He  recalls  people  met  along  the 
way,  as  well  as  at  the  opera,  who  leave  an 
indelible  impression,  a  store  of  memories 
he  has  treasured  over  the  course  of  years. 

The  operas  themselves  sing  in  myriad 
keys  and  tongues  of  perennial  and  inex- 
haustible themes:  love  and  betrayal,  grief 
and  plea  for  reconciliation.  Otello  and 
Desdemona,  Tristan  and  Isolde,  whatever 
their  differences  of  race  and  language,  are 
close  kin:  brothers  and  sisters  of  one 
blood.  The  soaring  strains  of  Verdi  and 
Wagner  lift  the  hearer  to  heights  of  ecsta- 
sy, offering  dim  presentiments  of  a  purer 
realm,  only  to  fall  prey  to  the  ambiguity 
of  a  Liebestod,  a  love-death  fueled  by  an 
eros  yet  unredeemed. 

The  ambiguity  of  ecstasy  resounds 
like  a  leitmotif  through  Lee's  memoir. 
The  eros  that  is  the  source  of  our  most 
sublime  creations  also  propels  our  most 
destructive  hatreds.  Lee  sees  the  tension 
almost  unbearably  recapitulated  in  the 
Germany  of  his  ancestors,  and  his  beloved 
Wagner  uniquely  embodies  the  ambiva- 
lence. Evenings  of  enchantment  at  the 
opera  vie  with  heart-rending  reflections 
on  the  nightmare  horrors  of  Dachau  and 
Dresden,  Gotterdiimmerung's  realiza- 
tion. 

As  if  these  ponderings  were  not  suffi- 
ciently weighty  for  a  person  of  rare  arris- 
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tic  sensibility  and  moral  integrity,  an  even 
more  personal  issue  emerges  for  Lee  in 
the  course  of  the  year.  Midway  through 
life,  bound  by  vows  of  poverty,  chastity 
and  obedience,  the  priest  feels  con- 
strained with  new  force.  He  begins  a 
series  of  fervent  aesthetic  and  intellectual 
exchanges  with  a  particular  student.  The 
issue  of  fatherhood  and  family  renounced 
in  priesthood  engages  the  author  with 
devastating  impact.  How  can  promise  be 
fulfilled  without  progeny?  Suddenly 
poetry  and  opera  seem  to  sing  only  of 
failure  and  the  loss  of  what  we  yearn  for 
and  cherish  most. 

The  resolution  of  Father  Lee's  con- 
flict is  the  spiritual  heart  of  his  book  of 
hours.  As  ever,  it  is  mediated  by  the  wis- 
dom of  others,  a  costly  wisdom  gained 
through  suffering.  It  can  be  lived  only 
laboriously.  Liberation  comes  through 
surrender  to  the  One  whose  self-giving 
love  transforms  our  eros  with  all  its 
grandeur  and  misery. 

"Sacramental  imagination"  is  no 
facile  phrase;  it  is  realized  at  great  price. 
For  it  entails  metaphor's  metamorphosis, 
the  transformation  of  hints  and  signs  into 
sacrament.  Human  image-making  must 
pass  through  the  purifying,  paschal  fire, 
from  which  alone  true  eucharistic  com- 
munion can  arise.  As  T.  S.  Eliot  insists: 
"The  only  hope,  or  else  despair/  Lies  in 
the  choice  of  pyre  or  pyre — /  To  be 
redeemed  from  fire  by  fire." 

Owen  Lee's  Book  of  Honrs  sings,  ulti- 
mately, of  God's  sacramental  imagina- 
tion. He  chants  a  sacrificial  liturgy  for  all 
seasons.  Robert  Imbelli 

A  Prince  of  the 
Commentariat 

Politics 

Observations  &  Arguments, 

1966-2004 

By  Hendrik  Hertzberg 
Penguin  Press.  683p  $29.95 
ISBN  1594200181 

The  "ulti  right  may  have  the  loudest 
talking  heads  these  days  (Limbaugh, 
O'Reilly,  Hannity,  etc.),  but  the  left  has 
cornered  the  market  on  stylish,  witty, 
substantial  writers  (Lewis  Lapham, 
Frank  Rich,  Maureen  Dowd,  Hendrik 


Hertzberg,  and  others.)  None  of  the  left- 
ist gang  are  likely  to  become  household 
names,  except  perhaps  comedian  Al 
Franken.  On  the  other  hand,  the  idea 
that  years  from  now  anyone  will  actually 
want  to  read  the  work  of,  say,  Ann 
Coulter  for  its  own  sake  is,  urn,  pretty 
preposterous.  The  devil — from  the 
Falwell-Robertson  perspective,  any- 
how— seems  to  have  all  the  good  tunes. 

Actually,  the  genial,  smiling  face  of 
Hendrik  Hertzberg  on  the  boojc  jacket 
does  not  look  very  diabolical;  and,  as 
readers  familiar  with  him  from  The  New 
Yorker's  Talk  of  the  Town  section 
already  know,  Hertzberg  manages  to 
keep  a  certain  buoyancy  even  in  these 
dark  times  (for  liberals).  Still,  how  could 
such  a  smooth-faced  fellow  already  have 
nearly  40  years  ot  journalism  under  his 
belt,  as  the  subtitle  maintains?  (He  grad- 
uated from  Harvard  in  1965.) 

Well,  there's  a  little  padding  here. 
The  first  piece  is  a  rather  forgettable 
"unpublished  file  for  Newsweek"  about 
the  Fillmore  ballroom  and  the  San 
Francisco  rock  scene  in  1966.  The  book 
then  zips  ahead  through  the  1970's,  and, 
apart  from  some  good  bits  about  the 
time  Hertzberg  spent  as  a  speechwriter 
for  Jimmy  Carter,  the  author  doesn't 
really  hit  his  stride  until  the  Bush- 
Clinton-Bush  years. 

But  then,  in  these  roughly  120  pieces 
surveying  the  Washington  scene, 
Hertzberg  gives  a  brilliant  demonstra- 
tion of  the  art  of  Op-Ed.  Wonderfully 
knowledgeable  without  being  pedantic 
or  flashing  his  insider's  credentials, 
intensely  moral  (and  frequently  angry) 
without  being  prissy  or  self-righteous, 
shrewd,  funny,  precise,  he  makes  the 
ideal  guide  to  our  political  past. 
Summing  up  John  Tower's  failed  run  for 
secretary  of  defense  in  March,  1989, 
Hertzberg  writes: 

The  coalition  of  Republicans  and 
Southerners  that  has  stymied 
every  kind  of  reform  since  the 
end  of  the  New  Deal,  except  dur- 
ing Lyndon  Johnson's  first  two 
years,  has  been  fractured.  Sam 
Nunn  has  got  his  halo  dented,  he 
has  learned  that  he  is  a 
Democrat,  and  he  has  had  the 
illuminating  experience  of  com- 
ma' under  sustained  attack  from 


the  right.  And  the  ayatollahs  of 
the  Senate's  "family  values"  cau- 
cus, having  spent  a  week  or  more 
defending  libertinism,  substance 
abuse,  and  privacy,  have  been 
taught  a  hard  lesson  in  tolerance. 
I'll  drink  to  that,  and  John 
Tower  is  welcome  to  join  me. 

Of  course,  to  savor  Hertzberg  it  helps 
to  have  been,  if  not  a  political  junkie,  at 
least  a  mildly  addicted  newshound  back 
then.  But  even  if  you  weren't,  he  can  fill 
in  the  blanks.  Gary  Hart  and  Donna 
Rice,  Clarence  Thomas  and  Anita  Hill, 
Michael  Dukakis  and  Poppy  Bush,  Dan 
Quayle  and  Lloyd  Bentsen,  James  Baker 
and  Kathleen  Harris,  Elian  Gonzalez 
and  Lani  Guinier — they're  all  here,  and 
hundreds  more,  in  living  color.  Best  of 
all,  perhaps,  they  are  here  in  a  broad  his- 
torical context.  Hertzberg's  reportage  is 
never  satisfied  with  snappy  one-liners. 
Writing  about  the  Senate  recently,  he 
notes: 

Liberals  like  the  way  the  Senate 
derailed  President  Bush's  plan  to 
turn  the  Alaska  wilderness  into 
an  oil  patch.  Conservatives  like 
the  way  it  thwarted  President 
Clinton's  health-care  proposal. 
But,  as  these  examples  suggest, 
the  Senate  is  essentially  a  grave- 
yard. Its  record,  especially  over 
the  past  century  and  a  half, 
makes  disheartening  reading.  A 
partial  list  of  the  measures  that 
have  been  done  to  death  in  the 
Senate  would  include  bills  to 
authorize  federal  action  against 
the  disenfranchisement  of  blacks, 
to  ban  violence  against  strikers 
by  private  police  forces,  to  pun- 
ish lynching,  to  lower  tariffs,  to 
extend  relief  to  the  unemployed, 
to  outlaw  the  poll  tax,  to  provide 
aid  to  education,  and  (under 
Presidents  Truman,  Nixon,  and 
Carter  as  well  as  Clinton)  to  pro- 
vide something  like  the  kind  of 
health  coverage  that  is  standard 
in  the  rest  of  the  developed 
world. 

Well,  given  a  body  that  has  included 
such  dubious  figures  as  Theodore  Bilbo, 
Pat    McCarran,   Joseph  McCarthy, 
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Strom  Thurmond  and  Jesse  I  Ielms,  that 
might  seem  to  he  a  safe,  if  seldom  heard, 
judgment.  But  Hertzberg  is  not  content 
with  whacking  away  at  senatorial  (con- 
gressional-presidential-public) knaves 
and  fools.  He  actually  has  a  serious  pro- 
posal for  curing  some  of  the  worst  ills 
afflicting  the  American  body  politic— 
namely,  proportional  representation. 
And  he  started  preaching  it  long  before 
the  Electoral  College  fiasco  of  2000. 

The  mess  is  obvious,  but  nobody 
addresses  it:  98  percent  or  more  of 
incumbents  get  elected  regardless  of 
their  performance.  A  bare  majority  (at 
best)  of  eligible  voters  bother  to  vote 
because,  in  fact,  most  elections  are  no 
contests  at  all.  In  2004  Americans  living 
outside  the  few  closely  contested  states 
saw  no  ads  for  either  Bush  or  Kerry 
throughout  the  campaign:  they  were 
taken  for  granted. 

Candidates  had  no  interest  in  any- 
body but  the  "undecideds";  and  in  the 
end,  as  usual,  vast  portions  of  the  elec- 
torate went  under-  or  un-represented 
(African-Americans  make  up  about  13 
percent  of  the  population,  but  have  only 
one  senator;  not  to  mention  women  or 
Hispanics).  All  politics  may  be  local,  but 
when  a  country  as  mobile  and  uprooted 
as  ours  does  all  its  voting  on  a  (crudely 
gerrymandered)  regional  basis,  the 
results  are  absurd. 

The  solution — already  used  in 
much  of  the  rest  of  the  world — involves 
some  complicated  math,  as  devised  by  a 
19th-century  British  M.P.,  Thomas 
Hare.  But  it  basically  comes  down  to 
dropping  the  silly  bare-plurality  system 
in  favor  of  a  method  that  would  put  into 
office  both  local  favorites  and  at-large, 
widely  supported,  second-place  finish- 
ers. Hertzberg  eloquently  explains  and 
defends  his  "27th  Amendment,"  though 
he  is  realistic  enough  to  admit  that  in 
the  present-day  climate  of  ahistorical, 
quasi-religious  worship  of  the 
Constitution  it  does  not  stand  much  of 
a  chance. 

At  any  rate,  on  these  and  related 
issues  Hendrik  Hertzberg  writes  with 
such  logical  force  and  personal  zest  that 
even  the  competition  (more  or  less  sen- 
sible conservatives  like  George  Will  and 
David  Brooks)  should — if  there's  any 
justice — tip  their  hats.  The  man  is  a 
prince.  Peter  Heinegg 


Classifieds 

Appeals 

FUNDS  SOUGHT  by  intentional,  excellent  Catholic 
parish,  celebrating  and  serving  in  the  inner  city 
since  1837,  to  alter  firehouse  for  welcome  table, 
neighborhood  pantry,  furniture/thrift  program, 
tutoring  center.  Renovations,  St  John's/St.  Ann's, 
157  Franklin  Street,  Albany,  NY  12202;  Web  site: 
www.stjohnsstanns.org. 

For  Sale 

CATHOLIC  BOOKSTORE  and  church  supply  busi- 
ness in  major  Southwest  market.  Est.  1957. 
Owner  retiring.  $250K.  For  more  info,  send  e- 
mail  to:  relstore@aol.com. 

Institutes 

THE  42ND  ANNUAL  INSTITUTE  ON  SACRED  SCRIP- 
TURE, June  20-24,  2005.  Lecturers  and  their  lec- 
tures: Carol  J.  Dempsey,  O.P. — Jeremiah: 
Preacher  of  Grace,  Poet  of  Truth;  Hans-Josef 
Klauck,  O.F.M. — Physician,  Painter,  Artist, 
Historian:  Luke  and  His  Gospel;  Alan  C. 
Mitchell— A  Life  Worthy  of  God:  1  ami  2 
Thessalonians.  For  more  information:  School  of 
Continuing  Studies,  Georgetown  University, 
Washington,  DC  20057-1010;  Ph:  (202)  687-5832; 
e-mail:  blc6@georgetown.edu;  Web  site: 
http://www.georgetown.edu/ssce/spp/ 
sacred.htm. 

Music 

BEST-SELLING  religious,  sacred,  contemporary 
and  classical  music  on  CD  at  www.america- 
magazine.org/A  1  usicstore.cfm. 

Parish  Missions 

INSPIRING,  DYNAMIC  PREACHING.  Parish  mis- 
sions, faculty  in-service,  retreats  for  religious. 
Web  site:  www.sabbathretreats.org. 

Pilgrimage 

IRELAND  PILGRIMAGE.  "Exploring  the  Heart  and 
Soul  of  Celtic  Spirituality."  Scholars  will  make  the 
Celtic  traditions  of  Ireland  come  alive,  adding  rich 
meaning  to  your  life.  Sept.  18-Oct.  1.  Contact: 
Jane  Comerford,  C.S.J.,  1305  N.  Napa,  Spokane, 
WA  99202;Ph:  (509)  868-1683;  Web  site: 
2005pilgrimage@earthlink.net. 

Positions 

COORDINATOR  OF  YOUTH  MINISTRY  AND  AS- 
SISTANT YOUTH  MINISTER.  St.  Mary  Parish, 
Chelmsford,  Mass.,  seeks  full-time  Coordinator 
of  Youth  Ministry  and  Assistant  Youth  Minister 
to  work  as  a  team  to  promote  the  total  personal 
and  spiritual  formation  of  younger  and  older  ado- 
lescents by  innovation  of  new  and  development  of 
established  programs,  in  accord  with  "Renewing 
the  Vision:  A  Framework  for  Catholic  Youth 
Ministry."  Duties  include  religious  education  and 
sacramental  preparation  for  grade  7  through  con- 
firmation. This  4,500-family  parish  awaits  a  faith- 
filled  and  experienced  coordinator  capable  of 
overseeing  volunteers  and  serving  in  an  environ- 
ment of  collaborative  ministry  with  an  Assistant 
Youth  Minister  and  pastoral  staff.  Benefits.  Send 


resume,  cover  letter  and  three  references  to:  Y.M. 
Search  Committee,  St.  Mary  Parish,  25  North 
Road,  Chelmsford,  MA  01824;  Pax:  (978)  256- 
0122. 

DIRECTOR  OF  CAMPUS  MINISTRY.  Seeking  full- 
time  Director  of  Campus  Ministiy  to  join  staff  of 
three  in  a  university  parish  setting.  Position 
includes  outreach  and  Catholic  community 
development  tor  Drake  University  residential 
campus:  3,200  students,  800  Catholics. 
Qualifications:  master  of  theology  or  related 
field.  Prior  experience  preferred.  Begin  July 
2005.  Competitive  salary  and  benefits.  Send  let- 
ter of  application  discussing  qualifications  and 
interest,  resume  anil  names  and  addresses  of  three 
references  to:  Search  Committee,  St.  Catherine 
of  Siena  Catholic  Student  Outer,  1  150  28th 
Street,  Des  Moines,  LA  503 1  1 . 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  full  time,  sought  by 
Amate  House  (Chicago).  Inspired  by  the  social 
mission  of  the  Catholic  Church,  Amate  House 
seeks  to  support  and  develop  men  and  women, 
rooted  in  faith,  dedicated  to  service  and  commit- 
ted to  building  a  more  just  and  loving  society.  The 
Executive  Director  is  responsible  for  the  guid- 
ance, oversight  and  management  of  all  areas  of 
Amate  I  louse,  including  fundraising,  public  rela- 
tions, organizational  advancement,  programming, 
personnel,  finances,  general  administration  and 
the  organization's  relationship  with  the 
Archdiocese  of  Chicago.  For  more  information, 
see  www.amatchouse.org.  Master's  degree  is  pre- 
ferred, with  a  minimum  of  five  years  Catholic 
ministerial  experience  and  three  years  administra- 
tive experience  in  management.  The  ideal  candi- 
date will  be  one  who  is  an  articulate  leader  and  a 
strong  collaborator,  rooted  in  his/her  Catholic 
faith,  with  demonstrated  experience  in  fundrais- 
ing. For  more  information  or  to  apply,  please  con- 
tact: Joseph  Harrison,  President  of  the  Amate  j 
House  Board  of  Directors,  by  e-mail:  jharri- 
son@sidlev.com.  Applicants  should  supply  a  cover 
letter  and  resume. 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR.  The  Africa  Faith  and 
Justice  Network,  a  Catholic  network  of  individual 
and  group  members  dedicated  to  transforming 
U.S.  mentality  and  policy  on  Africa,  invites  applica- 
tions for  die  position  of  Executive  Director. 

The  Executive  Director,  based  at  A.F.J.N.'s 
office  in  Washington,  D.C.,  coordinates  daily 
operations  and  promotes  the  mission  of  the  group 
on  Capitol  Hill  and  across  the  country.  People  of 
faith,  especially  those  who  have  lived  in,  worked  in  ; 
and  have  a  love  for  Africa  and  a  proven  interest  in 
public  policy  and  justice  and  peace  are  invited  to 
apply.  Professed  religious  are  encouraged  to  apply. 

Interested  persons  are  asked  to  send  a  curricu- 
lum vitae,  two  references  and  a  personal  statement 
of  no  more  than  500  words  explaining  his/her 
interest  in  the  position  to:  A.F.J.N.  Search,  c/o  Rev. 
Robert  Dowd,  C.S.C.,  124  Corby  Hall,  Notre 
Dame,  IN  46556.  Material  may  be  sent  electroni- 
cally to:  dowd.9@nd.edu.  Deadline  for  the  receipt 
of  materials  is  March  1,  2005. 

MAYFIELD  SENIOR  SCHOOL,  a  Catholic  girls'  sec- 
ondary school,  is  seeking  an  Assistant  Head  begin- 
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ningjuly  I.  2005.  The  A.I  I.  is  responsible  for 
directing  the  overall  educational  program. 
Administrative  experience  in  curriculum  develop- 
ment. Catholic  secondary  girls  education,  mas- 
ter's degree  preferred.  Send  cover  letter  and 
resume  with  references  by  e-mail  to: 
rita.mcbride@mayfieldsenior.org;  Web  site: 
www.mayfieldsenior.org. 

PASTORAL  ASSOCIATE,  full  time,  sought  by  the 
Blessed  Mother  Teresa  of  Calcutta  Parish,  a  new 
parish  formed  by  the  reconfiguration  of  the 
churches  in  the  north  part  of  Dorchester,  Mass. 
Send  resumes  and  inquiries  to:  Blessed  Mother 
Teresa  of  Calcutta  Parish,  800  Columbia  Road, 
Dorchester,  MA  02125.  Preferably  by  e-mail  to: 
into@motheiteresadorchester.org. 

SOCIAL  AND  INTERNATIONAL  MINISTRIES  ASSIS- 
TANT. The  Detroit  Province  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus  is  seeking  an  Assistant  for  Social  and 
International  Ministries.  The  principal  responsi- 
bilities of  the  position  include  promoting  and 
assisting  the  social  and  international  ministries  of 
the  province  and  of  its  institutions,  representing 
die  province  in  various  national  committees  and 
organizations,  overseeing  the  province  efforts  for 
socially  responsible  investing,  coordinating  advo- 
cacy efforts  on  various  social  justice  issues  and 
assisting  the  provincial  superior  with  internation- 
al partnerships. 

Qualifications  include:  a  master's  degree  in 
some  social  studies  field  or  Christian  social  ethics 
discipline;  experience  in  N.G.O.'s,  social  justice 
agencies  or  similar  organizations;  and  strong  writ- 
ten and  oral  communication  skills.  Salary  com- 
mensurate with  background  and  experience. 

The  Detroit  Province  consists  of  175  Jesuit 
priests  and  brothers  working  in  Michigan,  Ohio, 
Kast  Africa  and  Asia.  We  w  elcome  qualified  appli- 
cants who  have  an  understanding  of  the  Catholic- 
tradition  and  who  can  contribute  to  our  unique 
mission.  Send  cover  letter  and  resume  to  jedis- 
ter@jesuits.net.  Closing  date  is  April  1 . 

Sabbatical 

SPRING  SABBATICAL,  May  3-June  2,  2005. 
Participants  reverence  their  journey  of  the 
mature  years,  reflect  on  Sabbath  time  and  cele- 
brate life's  wisdom.  For  information:  Robert 
Cogswell,  Center  for  Spiritual  Development,  434 
S.  Batavia  Street,  Orange,  CA  92868-3907;  Ph: 
("14)  744-3175  ext.  4406;  Fax:  (714)  744-3176;  e- 
mail:  esilinfo@csjorange.org;  www.thecsd.com. 

AMERICA  CLASSIFIED.  Classified  advertisements  are 
accepted  for  publication  in  either  the  print  version  of 
America  or  at  oar  Web  site:  http://www.america- 
maga  lotices.cfm.  Ten-word  minimum.  Rates 

are  per  word/per  issue.  1-5  times:  $132;  6-11  times: 
$1.21;  12-23  tunes:  $1.16;  24-41  times:  $1.10;  42 
times  or  more:  $  1 . 0  5.  )  'on  may  combine  print  and  11  reb 
ad  insertions  to  take  advantage  of our  frequency  dis- 
counts. Ads  may  be  submitted  by  e-mail  to:  ads@ameri- 
camagazme.org;  b)  fax  to  (928)  222-2107;  by  postal 
mail  to:  Classified  Department,  America,  106  West 
56th  St.,  New  York,  NY  10019.  We  do  not  accept  ad 
copy  ova-  the  phone.  MasterCard  and  I  ha  accepted.  For 
more  information  call:  (212)  51 5-0102. 


Medieval  Practice 

Thank  you  for  your  well-reasoned  edi- 
torial about  the  number  of  innocent 
people  condemned  to  death  in  America, 
and  the  public's  growing  distrust  of  a 
flawed  death  penalty  system  (2/7). 
Wrongful  convictions,  however,  are  not 
the  only  problems  evident  with  this 
medieval  practice.  The  system  is  arbi- 
trary, unjust  and  riddled  with  inconsis- 
tencies. Death  sentences  are  doled  out 
overwhelmingly  to  poor  defendants  and 
racial  minorities  who  kill  whites.  More 
than  90  percent  of  executions  since  the 
death  penalty  was  reinstated  in  1977 
have  taken  place  in  states  of  the  former 
Confederacy — what's  called  the  Death 
Belt.  While  proponents  claim  that  the 
death  penalty  deters  crime,  no  study 
has  ever  demonstrated  this.  State  killing 
is  revenge,  pure  and  simple.  As  you 
pointed  out,  a  sentence  of  life  without 
possibility  of  parole  protects  society 
and  stops  the  cycle  of  violence.  We 
commend  the  Catholic  Church  for  its 
leadership  on  this  issue,  and  look  for- 
ward to  the  day  when  the  government 
no  longer  stoops  to  the  crime  for  which 
it  punishes  the  perpetrator.  To  quote 
Bishop  Gabino  Zavala,  auxiliary  bishop 
of  Los  Angeles,  "The  power  to  take  a 
life  is  God's." 

Jeff  Gillenkirk 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Healing  Remedies 

The  Vatican  should  not  reopen  a  sexu- 
al abuse  case  against  Marcial  Maciel, 
L.C.,  the  founder  of  the  Legionaries  of 
Christ  (1/31).  It  cannot  hurt  the  elder- 
ly founder  but  will  do  great  damage  to 
the  many  fine  priests  and  seminarian 
Legionaries.  I  cannot  see  any  good 
being  accomplished.  The  accusers  are 
seeking  only  revenge  and  are  exhibit- 
ing hatred.  At  this  late  date,  I  doubt  if 
the  full  truth  can  be  ascertained.  That 
is  why  there  are  statutes  of  limitation. 
There  are  healing  remedies  available  to 
the  accusers.  They  should  use  them. 
The  Legionaries  have  been  so  success- 
ful and  their  spiritual  formation  so 
excellent  that  I  believe  this  is  simply 
another  attack  by  Satan  who  hates  any- 
one who  is  trying  to  make  Christ's 
message  succeed.  The  Legionaries  of 


Christ  represent  a  reformation  move- 
ment in  the  Catholic  Church.  They 
should  be  imitated,  not  destroyed. 

Anthony  Lutz 
Vienna,  Va. 

About  Murder 

Msgr.  Robert  W.  McElroy's  essay, 
"Prudence  and  Eucharistic  Sanctions" 
(1/3  1),  is  clearly  an  attack  on  the  moral 
teaching  of  the  church,  and  your  pub- 
lishing it  is  the  same.  The  abortion 
issue  is  identical  to  the  "holocaust"  in 
Nazi  Germany.  It  is  about  murder. 

I  doubt  that  you  will  publish  my 
letter;  you  don't  side  with  dissidents 
from  your  point  of  view.  Nevertheless, 
I  shall  continue  to  write.  Monsignor 
McElroy  writes:  "What  does  matter 
enormously  is  that  Americans  will  in 
general  recoil  from  the  use  of  the 
Eucharist  as  a  political  weapon,  and 
will  reassess  their  overall  opinion  of 
the  church's  role  in  the  political 
order....  [Sanctions]  will  also  under- 
mine support  for  the  church's  entire 
effort  to  bring  Gospel  values  to  the 
structures  and  policies  of  American 
government  and  society." 

To  that  I  ask,  So  what?  Did  not 
Jesus  face  the  same  antagonisms?  Did 
he  escape  from  the  wrath  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  of  the  chief  priests? 

Numbers  2,  3  and  4  in  the  article 
pose  the  same  attitude:  Be  politically 
correct  and  escape  criticism  and  perse- 
cution. We  are  going  to  be  persecuted 
no  matter  what  the  church  says — by 
atheists,  agnostics,  secularists  and  oth- 
ers who  hate  us.  Loyalty  to  Jesus  is 
risky;  the  rewards,  however,  are  more 
than  deserved. 

John  C.  Morris,  M.D. 
Ordina,  Calif. 

More  Thunder 

I'm  pastor  of  a  small  parish  in  western 
Oregon,  and  I  am  appalled  at  how  seri- 
ously the  narrow  decisions  of  individu- 
al bishops  have  muddied  the  waters 
and  confused  the  faithful,  causing  a 
polarization  that  makes  it  almost 
impossible  to  raise  complex  questions 
from  the  pulpit.  Is  there  adequate  dia- 
logue with  pastors  on  these  decisions 
that  seriously  affect  and  compromise 
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their  ministry?  I  couldn't  agree  more 
with  Msgr.  Robert  W.  McElroy's 
article,  "Prudence  and  Eucharistic 
Sanctions"  (1/31).  But  I  would  like  to 
broaden  the  perspective  on  what  is 
happening,  and  therefore  why  the  sit- 
uation will  continue  to  be  dicey. 

When  an  individual's  very  identi- 
ty is  under  sustained  attack  and  ero- 
sion is  taking  place,  there's  an  auto- 
matic inner  response  of  acting  out  the 
inner  trauma,  trying  to  rid  oneself  of 
psychological  toxins.  Institutions,  at 
least  to  some  degree,  imitate  this  pro- 
cess. I  wonder  to  what  extent  the 
eucharistic  sanctions  in  the  political 
realm  are  related  to  the  wider  assault 
on  the  authority  of  our  consecrated 
leaders  from  other  quarters?  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  they  are  acting  out  these 
deeper,  more  serious  issues?  And  if 
so,  why  this  arena?  Perhaps  because  it 
is  apparently  (superficially)  safe  and 
shows  they  really  do  have  power  and 
will  be  listened  to.  If  this  observation 
is  to  any  extent  correct  we  may  be  in 
for  more  thunder  and  lightning  than 
we  would  like. 

History  warns  us  how  an  appar- 
ently harmless  cloud  on  the  horizon 
no  larger  than  a  fist  can  suddenly  turn 
into  a  tornado.  I  fully  agree  with 
Monsignor  McElroy  that  the  eucharis- 
tic sanctions  issue  is  charged  with 
dynamite  and,  unless  dealt  with  before 
the  next  national  elections,  "will  have 
immense  implications  for 
Catholicism's  future  as  a  voice  for  jus- 
tice within  the  American  political  sys- 
tem"— and  within  every  parish  across 
the  United  States. 

Jack  Morris,  S.J. 
Rockaway,  Ore. 

Personal  Identity 

I  am  writing  to  comment  on  the  arti- 
cle, "Prudence  and  Eucharistic 
Sanctions"  by  Msgr.  Robert  W. 
McElroy  (1/31).  I  thoroughly  agree 
that  prudence  is  a  necessary  virtue  to 
be  practiced  in  making  any  moral 
decisions  associated  with  the  lives  of 
others.  I  also  agree  that  great  care 
should  be  employed  in  any  determi- 
nation of  using  the  Eucharist  as  a  tool 
to  sanction  an  outside  action. 


But  in  pointing  out  the  partisan 
divisions  that  make  it  difficult  for  a 
politician  to  become  an  elected  offi- 
cial, I  think  that  only  the  symptoms 
of  a  greater  wrong  have  been  dis- 
cussed in  the  article.  I  refer  here  to 
the  assumption  of  a  persona  by  a  per- 
son who  then  represents  that  "person 
in  law"  exclusive  of  his  own  personal 
identity. 

I  offer  as  an  example  the  celebrity 
who  will  endorse  whatever  might  pay 
for  the  use  of  the  celebrity's  name. 
But  also,  consider  the  corporate 
C.E.O.  who  sets  aside  his  personal 
belief  to  act  for  the  corporate  person, 
whether  the  C.E.O.  agrees  with  the 
morality  of  the  corporate  action  or 
not. 

Is  any  of  this  different  from  the 
action  of  a  politician  who  would  deny 
his  personal  identity  to  take  on  a  per- 
sona of  the  political  majority  to  act  as 
their  representative  according  to  the 
law  of  the  land? 

I  would  therefore  say:  Yes,  let  us 
exercise  prudence.  But  please,  treat 
the  illness  and  bring  about  a  defining 
determination  of  the  morality  of  per- 


sonal identity  and  responsibility, 
where  it  begins  and  where  it  ends. 

Quentin  Johnson 
Great  Falls,  Mont. 

Significant  Moments 

Thanks  for  the  Of  Many  Things  col- 
umn by  James  Martin,  S.J.  (1/17).  The 
ritual-like  exchange  of  the  small  brass 
keys  as  his  former  neighbors  left  for 
their  new  residence  in  an  assisted-liv- 
ing  community  reminds  us  of  the 
value  of  marking  important  occasions 
with  symbolic  gestures.  Mrs.  Ash  and 
Mrs.  Martin  clearly  understood  that 
such  significant  moments  in  life  cry 
out  for  celebration,  not  only  in  sym- 
bolic action  but,  as  Father  Martin 
shows  us  by  his  example,  in  published 
words. 

James  P.  Cooney 
Blue  Bell,  Pa. 

Not  Forgotten 

Re  the  editorial,  "Not  So  Fast,  Mr. 
President"  (2/14):  Thank  you  for 
addressing  this  important  issue  and  for 
pointing  out  the  dangers  involved  in 
"privatizing"  Social  Security  accounts. 


----- 
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The  poorest  workers,  those  who  earn 
minimum  wage  sporadically  throughout 
their  lives,  are  also  the  least  educated  and 
the  most  likely  to  have  no  clue  how  to 
invest  their  money.  These  same  workers 
have  no  opportunity  to  save  and  are  bare- 
ly able  to  survive  on  what  they  currently 
earn.  They  will  also  receive  the  lowest 
benefits  when  they  eventually  retire. 
Despite  increased  education  and  the  cre- 
ation of  high-tech,  well-paying  jobs, 
there  arc  way  too  many  people  in  this 
country  who  fit  the  picture  I  describe. 
They  should  not  be  forgotten. 

Sandra  Sandvoss 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Anticipation 

Thanks  for  Lorraine  Murray's  delightful 
essa) ,  "When  Relatives  Visit"  (2/7).  The 
anticipation  of  the  visit  seems  always  to 
be  more  enjoyable  than  the  actual  visit — 
an  all  too  human  experience,  I  suspect. 

Anna  Seidler 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Sometimes,  for  reasons  beyond  our  control,  your  maqazine  arrives 

too  late  for  you  to  read  "The  Word"  before  church  on  Sunday. 
You  can  now  find  it  online  at  www.americamagazine.org,  where  you 
can  read  it  on  screen  or  print  it  out  using  our  "Print  Friendly"  icon. 
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The  Word 

Are  ^bu  Thirsty? 


Readings:  Ex  17:3-7;  Ps  95:1-2,  6-9;  Rom  5:1-2,  5-8;  Jn  4:5-42 
"Whoever  drinks  the  water  I  shall  give  will  never  thirst"  (Jn  4:14) 


Third  Sunday  of  Lent  (A),  Feb.  27,  2005 


WE  ARE  CHILDREN  of  the 
earth.  The  fact  that  we  live 
on  the  land  has  been  rein- 
forced by  the  biblical  story 
of  how  God  formed  the  first  man  out  of 
the  clay  of  the  earth  (Gn  2:7).  It  might  be 
more  accurate  to  say  that  we  are  children 
of  the  water.  Life  on  earth  began  in  the 
water,  and  then  developed  out  of  it.  The 
human  body  is  about  60  percent  water. 
Furthermore,  we  can  live  for  several  weeks 
without  food,  but  can  survive  only  three  or 
four  days  without  water. 

Many  of  us  do  not  realize  how  impor- 
tant water  is  for  a  healthy  functioning 
body.  We  are  told  that  we  do  not  drink- 
enough  liquid,  that  we  walk  around  dehy- 
drated. We  are  also  told  that  when  we 
begin  to  feel  thirsty,  we  are  already  in  the 
first  stages  of  dehydration.  Water  is  essen- 
tial for  life  and  health.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
water  is  a  very  prominent  metaphor  in 
religious  writing  around  the  world.  It  cer- 
tainly is  important  in  the  Bible,  and  we  see 
this  in  today's  readings. 

The  lack  of  faith  of  the  people  in  the 
first  reading  is  astounding.  They  have  just 
experienced  the  miraculous  parting  of  the 
waters  of  the  sea,  enabling  them  to  escape 
from  the  Egyptian  armies.  Despite  this, 
they  have  the  audacity  to  question  God's 
provident  care  of  them:  "Why  did  you 
have  us  leave  Egypt?  Was  it  just  to  have  us 
die  here  of  thirst?"  Were  their  memories 
already  so  short?  Did  they  doubt  that  the 
God  who  saved  them  from  the  waters  of 
the  sea  would  be  able  to  quench  their 
thirst  with  water  in  the  wilderness?  What 
is  God's  response  to  such  inconstancy? 
Punishment?  No.  God's  response  is  gra- 
ciousness.  They  complained,  and  God 
gave  them  water. 

The  Gospel  reading  tells  us  about  a 
woman  who  goes  to  a  well  and  there  is 


dianne  bergant,  c.s.A.,  is  professor  of  bib- 
lical studies  at  Catholic  Theological  Union 
in  Chicago. 


promised  water  with  properties  far  beyond 
her  wildest  imagining.  Here  too  we  see 
divine  liberality.  Just  as  the  Israelites  did 
not  merit  the  water  provided  for  them  in 
the  wilderness,  so  this  woman,  one  might 
think,  is  the  last  person  to  whom  "living 
water"  should  be  given.  First,  she  is  a 
woman.  In  a  male-preferred  society,  she  is 
undeserving  of  any  special  privileges. 
Then  she  is  a  Samaritan,  a  member  of  the 
group  that  observant  Jews  considered  fall- 
en-away  from  the  true  religion  of  Israel. 
Finally,  she  is  a  woman  of  questionable 
virtue,  even  within  her  own  society. 
Otherwise  why  would  she  come  alone  to 
draw  water  from  the  well,  rather  than  in 
the  company  of  the  other  women  of  her 
village? 

As  a  man  and  as  a  Jew,  Jesus  would 
have  known  that  conversation  with  this 
woman  crossed  the  boundaries  of  propri- 
ety. But  then,  Jesus  always  crossed  those 
boundaries.  Besides,  it  is  those  who  are 
thirsty  who  have  need  of  water.  The 
woman's  words  revealed  that  she  was  cer- 
tainly thirsty.  Though  recognizing  the 
impropriety  of  their  communication,  she 
asked  for  an  explanation  of  his  cryptic 
response.  She  came  thirsty  for  water;  she 
proved  to  be  thirsty  for  insight;  and  she 
was  promised  "a  spring  of  water  welling 
up  to  eternal  lite." 

During  Mass  this  Sunday,  the  first  of 
the  three  Scrutiny  rites  is  celebrated  for 
the  Elect,  the  catechumens  who  will  be 
baptized  at  the  coming  Easter  Vigil.  The 
Gospel  passages  from  John  have  been 
assigned  for  these  scrutiny  Masses  with 
the  Elect  especially  in  mind,  but  they  con- 
tain messages  for  the  rest  of  us  as  well,  as 
we  prepare  to  renew  our  baptismal 
promises  at  Easter.  Today,  with  the 
Israelites,  we  are  told  that  God  will 
quench  our  thirst,  whether  we  realize  that 
we  are  spiritually  dehydrated  or  not. 
Today  we  see  that  Jesus  is  the  source  of 
"living  water."  Today  Paul  tells  us  that 
"the  love  of  God  has  been  poured  out  into 


our  hearts  through  the  Holy  Spirit  who 
has  been  given  to  us." 

There  is  no  thought  of  our  meriting 
these  t,i\  ( irs.  !  he  Israelites  w  ere  undesen  - 
ing;  the  Samaritan  woman  was  undeserv- 
ing; and  we  too  are  undeserving:  "While 
we  were  still  sinners  Christ  died  for  us." 
What  matters  is  whether  or  not  we  are 
thirsty;  and  if  we  are  thirsty,  whether  or 
not  we  know  where  to  find  "living  water." 
The  psalm  reminds  us  how  necessary  it  is 
to  be  ever  open  to  the  goodness  of  God. 
"Oh,  that  today  you  would  hear  [God's] 
voice."  We  have  enjoyed  God's  goodness 
in  the  past.  We  must  trust  that  this  good- 
ness will  continue.  Therefore,  we  must  be 
open  to  new  challenges,  to  new  opportu- 
nities to  cross  beyond  restrictive  bound- 
aries. 

These  scrutiny  Sundays  are  wonderful 
Lenten  opportunities  to  look  deeply  into 
our  own  hearts.  Have  they  become  hard- 
ened like  the  hearts  of  those  who  take 
God's  goodness  for  granted?  Do  we  test 
God,  even  though  we  have  seen  and  expe- 
rienced God's  marvelous  deeds  in  our 
lives?  Or  are  we  like  the  Samaritan 
woman,  caught  in  die  complexities  of  life 
but  open  to  new  insights,  to  conversion  of 
mind  and  heart,  to  opportunities  for 
bringing  others  to  Jesus?  How  thirsty  are 
we?  Dianne  Bergant 

Praying  With  Scripture 

•  How  thirsty  are  you  for  the  refresh- 
ing gifts  that  only  God  can  provide? 

•  How  open  are  you  to  new  chal- 
lenges, new  opportunities  to  serve 
others? 

•  Make  the  responsorial  psalm  your 
prayer  for  today. 
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ica:  Winner  at  the  2004  Catholic  Press  Awards 


re  pleased  to  announce  that  once  again  America  is  at  the  forefront 
ournalistic  excellence,  winning  seven  2004  Catholic  Press  Awards. 


The  winners  of  the  2004  Catholic  Press  Awards  were  announced  on  Friday,  May  28, 
2004,  at  the  Marriott  Wardman  Park  Hotel  in  Washington,  D.C.,  at  the  Catholic  Press 
Association's  annual  convention.  America  won  the  following  awards: 


Best  editorial 

"Valiant  Women,"  Sept.  22,  2003,  First  Place. 

Best  regular  column 

"Ethics  Notebook,"  John  F.  Kavanaugh,  S.J.,  Second  Place. 

Best  illustration,  either  with  artwork  or  photo 

"Undermining  Antiterrorism,"  Bill  Tsukuda,  June  23,  2003,  First  Place. 

Best  interview 

To  Love  and  to  Pray:  A  Conversation  With  Boston's  Archbishop  Sean  O'Malley,"  James  Martin,  S.J. 

Oct.  27,  2003,  Third  Place. 


Best  review 

A  People  Adrift  and  The  Coming  Catholic  Church,  Robert  Imbelli,  Sept.  15,  2003, 

Second  Place. 

Best  essay,  Religious  order  magazines 

"Friendship  Is  a  Prayer,"  Greg  Kandra,  March  17,  2003,  Second  Place. 

Archbishop  Edward  T.  O'Meara  Award  for  single  article  with  worldwide  missionary  theme 

"East  Timor:  Up  From  the  Ashes,"  Dennis  M.  Linehan,  S.J.,  Feb.  24,  2003, 

Honorable  Mention 


At  America,  we  are  committed  to  bringing  you  up-to-the-minute  news  on  religion,  politics, 
education,  culture  and  more,  with  insightful  commentary  on  what  is  happening  in  the  church 

and  around  the  world. 

Visit  us  online  at  www.americamagazine.org,  or  call  us  at  (800)  627-9533, 

and  give  the  gift  of  America  today! 
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Of  Many  Things 


DE  A.FNESS  AS  A  GIFT — that  is 
how  Paul  Fletcher,  a  pro- 
foundly deaf  British  Jesuit, 
sees  his  situation  in  a  world 
of  mostly  hearing  people.  I  met  Paul 
when  he  visited  my  Jesuit  community 
in  Manhattan  before  returning  to 
England  after  completing  his  studies  at 
Weston  School  of  Theology  in 
Massachusetts.  "My  deafness  was  dis- 
covered in  kindergarten,"  he  told  me. 
"The  teachers  informed  my  mother 
that  I  was  not  pronouncing  clearly,  and 
at  first  they  had  labeled  me  as  retard- 
ed." Once  the  correct  diagnosis  of  pro- 
found sensory  neuro-deafness  was 
made,  however,  speech  therapy  began. 
Paul  had  already  begun  to  pick  up  lip 
reading,  and  as  a  way  of  encouraging 
that  form  of  communication,  his  par- 
ents deliberately  seated  him  and  his 
siblings  at  a  round  dining  room  table. 
"This  was  one  of  the  ways  they  made 
an  effort  to  include  me,"  he  observed. 
"At  a  round  table  I  could  see  every- 
one's lips  and  follow  what  they  were 
saying." 

A  Catholic  boarding  school  for  the 
deaf  followed.  "It  was  a  happy  experi- 
ence," Paul  said,  "because  for  once  I 
was  with  people  like  me."  More  diffi- 
cult was  the  step  that  followed — mov- 
ing on  to  a  Benedictine  college,  rough- 
ly the  equivalent  of  an  American  high 
school.  "It  was  a  hearing  school, 
though,"  Paul  noted,  "and  so  the 
adjustment  was  difficult."  By  the  time 
he  graduated,  the  possibility  of  a  reli- 
gious vocation  began  to  surface,  albeit 
not  with  the  Benedictines. 

After  receiving  a  degree  from  York 
University,  Paul  worked  in  the  library 
of  the  British  Museum  and  then,  with 
a  graduate  degree  in  hand,  at  the 
library  of  Brixton  College  in  South 
London.  During  this  time,  he  had 
been  attending  a  Mass  in  sign  language 
at  Westminster  College.  "God  under- 
stands sign  language,"  he  quietly 
observed,  underlining  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  hearing  world  does  not. 
Through  contacts  at  Westminster,  he 
was  invited  to  attend  a  Jesuit-spon- 
sored Ignatian  retreat. 

"All  I  wanted  to  do  was  relax,"  he 
said,  in  part  because  of  enervating  con- 
wit  h  his  boss  at  work  that  had 


resulted  in  great  stress.  But  God  had 
other  plans.  During  the  retreat,  Paul 
spoke  with  a  Jesuit  confessor  who  sug- 
gested he  pray  for  his  difficult  boss  and 
"bring  her  into  the  prayer."  After  ini- 
tial resistance  he  began,  and  weeks 
later  learned  to  his  astonishment  that 
his  boss  had  decided  to  take  early 
retirement.  "I  realized  then  that  prayer 
could  be  dangerous,"  he  said  with  a 
smile. 

The  library  at  which  he  was  work- 
ing was  near  a  community  of  Jesuit 
scholastics  (seminarians).  "One  day  I 
stopped  by,  and  the  vocation  director 
happened  to  be  there."  The  writing,  so 
to  speak,  was  then  on  the  wall.  Just 
over  a  year  later  Paul  entered  the 
British  novitiate.  "I  gave  up  my  job 
and  my  apartment  and  felt  as  if  I'd 
come  to  my  real  home,  because  in  the 
novitiate  I  was  made  to  feel  not  just 
included,  but  welcome."  It  was  during 
this  period  that  he  had  what  he  called 
a  near-mystical  experience  that  led  to 
the  realization  that  his  deafness  was 
indeed  a  gift  from  God. 

After  his  ordination  in  1997,  Paul 
became  one  of  only  two  profoundly 
deaf  Jesuit  priests  in  the  world.  (The 
other  is  a  Jesuit  of  the  New  England 
Province  with  whom  he  lived  at 
Weston.)  Since  then  he  has  been 
involved  primarily  in  retreat  and  parish 
activities — including  work  with  the 
deaf  community  in  Britain,  for  whom 
he  often  celebrates  Mass.  "There,"  he 
said,  "they  accept  me  as  one  of  their 
own." 

Even  within  the  Jesuit  order, 
though,  adjustment  has  not  always 
been  easy.  Although  Paul  is  proficient 
in  lip  reading,  this  can  become 
exhausting  in  community  life  when 
animated  conversations  take  place 
among  a  number  of  people  at  once.  "I 
have  to  remind  my  confreres  to  speak 
clearly,"  he  said,  "because  they  don't 
always  realize  I'm  trying  to  follow  the 
movement  of  their  lips." 

But  overall  his  present  experience 
of  religious  life  is  one  of  consolation: 
"God  brought  me  here  for  a  reason, 
and  in  the  Jesuits  there  is  a  recognition 
and  acceptance  of  my  gifts — somehow, 
I  know  I'm  not  alone." 

George  M.  Anderson,  S.J. 
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Editorial 

Not  So  Fast,  Mr.  President 


SHORTLY  AFTER  HIS  RE-ELECTION,  President 
Bush  said:  "Hey,  we're  going  to  reform  Social 
Security,  and  I  really  mean  it  this  time."  He  also 
wants  to  move  quickly.  In  mid-January  he  told 
reporters  that  he  wants  his  proposed  reforms  to 
be  approved  by  Congress  within  "the  first  five  months  of  this 
year."  To  these  flourishes,  Congress  and  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try should  reply:  "Not  so  fast,  Mr.  President.  We  need  much 
more  discussion  of  changes  in  the  Social  Security  system  and 
many  more  hard  facts  than  have  been  available  so  far." 

The  Social  Security  system  was  created  in  1935  primari- 
ly to  provide  for  the  elderly  who  had  lost  both  jobs  and  sav- 
ings in  the  Great  Depression.  It  was  sold  as  a  pension  pro- 
gram, but  in  fact  it  was  a  welfare  program,  since  its  early 
beneficiaries  received  benefits  even  though  they  had  put  lit- 
tle or  no  money  into  it.  Younger  workers  were  told  that 
dieir  contributions  were  being  set  aside  lor  their  retirement, 
when  in  fact  most  of  the  money  was  being  used  to  take  care 
of  their  elderly  parents  and  grandparents.  Likewise,  when 
Medicare  was  instituted  in  1966,  benefits  were  immediately 
given  to  those  who  had  paid  nothing  into  the  system. 

This  might  have  gone  on  forever  if  modern  medicine 
and  birth  control  had  not  altered  die  ratio  of  workers  to 
retirees.  Modern  medicine  increased  the  life  expectancy  of 
die  elderly  (and  therefore  the  number  of  years  during  which 
they  will  receive  Social  Security  and  Medicare),  and  birth 
control  decreased  the  number  of  workers  available  to  sup- 
port retirees.  Furthermore,  most  people  enter  the  workforce 
later  today  than  they  did  in  1935,  because  they  spend  more 
time  in  school.  Medicare  is  in  much  more  trouble  than 
Social  Security  because  health  care  costs,  especially  for  the 
elderly,  are  rising  much  faster  than  wages.  Over  the  years, 
the  government  responded  by  increasing  payroll  taxes  to  the 
point  that  many  workers  now  pay  more  FICA  tax  than 
income  tax. 

Because  Social  Security  (unlike  Medicare)  takes  in 
more  money  in  payroll  taxes  than  it  distributes  in  benefits, 
it  has  built  up  a  trust  fund  of  more  than  $1.5  trillion.  Since 
this  money  is  loaned  to  the  federal  government,  if  the  fund 
were  drawn  down,  the  government  would  have  to  find 
other  lenders  (and  pay  higher  interest  rates),  increase  taxes 
or  cut  programs  like  Medicare. 

The  American  Association  of  Retired  Persons  thinks 
Social  Security  can  be  kept  solvent  by  gradually  increasing 
taxes  on  workers.  Others  argue  that  since  people  are  living 


longer,  the  retirement  age  should  be  raised.  And  those 
who  see  Social  Security  as  a  quasi-welfare  program  argue 
for  reducing  benefits  for  the  rich  elderly.  After  all,  much  of 
the  wealth  in  this  country  is  owned  by  people  over  65.  Any 
bipartisan  compromise  on  Social  Security  and  Medicare 
reform  would  have  to  include  all  these  elements,  but  at 
this  point  the  Republicans  refuse  to  yield  on  taxes,  and  the 
Democrats  refuse  to  give  in  on  benefits. 

But  the  president's  proposal  to  "privatize"  Social 
Security  is  much  more  radical  than  reforms  that  have  been 
proposed  in  the  past.  It  would  allow  and  encourage 
younger  workers  now  entering  the  system  to  divert  a  third 
or  more  of  their  payroll  taxes  into  personal  accounts  and 
then  invest  these  funds  in  securities  markets  as  they 
choose.  The  president  believes  that  this  will  foster  an 
"ownership  society,"  where  everyone  invests  and  takes 
responsibility  for  die  future. 

If  these  workers  are  as  shrewd  as  Hetty  Green  or 
Warren  E.  Buffet,  their  investments  might  guarantee  them 
a  comfortable  old  age.  But  if  they  have  no  expertise  or 
time  to  monitor  the  market,  they  will  end  up  as  desolate  as 
the  folks  who  bought  Enron  stock.  Indeed,  they  might 
even  fall  below  the  poverty  line,  since  the  second  element 
in  the  president's  design  would  be  a  substantial  reduction 
in  die  benefits  paid  out  by  Social  Security  to  these  workers 
when  they  retire.  This  is  high-stakes  gambling  without  a 
safety  net. 

THE  REFORM  WOULD  ALSO  HIT  THE  FEDERAL  government  with 

a  tidal  wave  of  red  ink.  Paying  for  the  transition  costs  to 
the  new  system  would  require  borrowing  $2  trillion  over 
the  course  of  two  decades.  Because  of  the  president's  tax 
cuts  and  the  war  in  Iraq,  Washington  is  already  drowning 
in  red  ink.  There  is  no  guarantee  that  interest  rates  will 
remain  low  dirough  the  next  couple  of  decades. 

Four  years  ago,  President  Bush  often  praised  "compas- 
sionate conservatism."  Nowadays,  he  promotes  the  "own- 
ership society."  But  the  nation  should  not  lose  sight  of  that 
earlier  ideal.  There  are  millions  of  elderly  citizens  for 
whom  Social  Security  supplies  most  or  all  of  their  income. 
A  reform  that  heavily  cuts  the  benefits  of  these  poor  might 
be  called  conservative;  it  would  surely  be  called  cruel.  Nor 
should  the  Social  Security  safety  net  be  shredded,  lest 
unlucky  future  generations  end  up  on  the  streets  with  a  tin 
cup,  like  their  predecessors  in  the  1930's. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


Pope  Hospitalized  With  Breathing  Problems 


After  Pope  John  Paul  II  was  rushed  to  a 
hospital  in  Rome  on  the  evening  of  Feb.  1 
for  treatment  to  help  him  overcome 
breathing  problems,  his  condition  stabi- 
lized and  he  was  able  to  concelebrate 
Mass  from  his  hospital  bed,  the  Vatican 
spokesman  reported.  "The  Holy  Father 
was  able  to  rest  for  several  hours  during 
the  night;  he  was  able  to  sleep,"  Joaquin 
Navarro- Vails  told  reporters  about  12 
hours  after  the  pope  was  taken  by  ambu- 
lance to  Rome's  Gemelli  Hospital.  A 
guard  at  the  hospital,  who  said  he  had 
seen  the  pope  arrive  in  the  ambulance, 
told  Catholic  News  Service  on  Feb.  2, 
"He  was  not  doing  well."  He  looked 
"awful.  Let  us  hope  for  the  best." 

\  Vatican  official  close  to  the  pope  told 
Catholic  News  Service  on  Feb.  2  that 
"everything  was  calm;  there  was  no  panic" 
in  the  Vatican  when  the  pope  experienced 
difficulty  breathing.  "They  took  him  to 
the  hospital  just  to  make  him  more  com- 
fortable," the  official  said.  "He  needs  to 
rest  for  a  few  days  in  order  to  recover." 
The  official  said  no  one  close  to  the  pope 
thought  the  illness  would  be  fatal. 

Navarro- Vails  told  reporters  the  doc- 
tors had  confirmed  "the  diagnosis  of  acute 
laryngeal  tracheitis  with  episodes  of  laryn- 
geal spasms."  He  said  the  pope's  "car- 
diorespiratory and  metabolic"  functions 
"are  within  normal  limits,"  although  the 
pope  did  have  a  "slight  fever"  in  the 
morning. 

Beyond  saying  that  the  pope  received 


"respirator)-  assistance  upon  arriving  at 
the  hospital  at  10:50  p.m.,  Navarro-Valls 
would  not  specify  the  treadrient  the  pope 
was  receiving.  When  asked  if  a  tracheoto- 
my had  been  performed — cutting  a  hole 
in  the  trachea  to  assist  breathing — 
Navarro-Valls  said,  "absolutely  not." 

The  spokesman  said  the  pope  did 'not 
lose  consciousness  when  he  was  having 
trouble  breathing  on  Feb.  1 ,  but  obviously 
the  episode  "was  sufficiently  serious"  that 
his  personal  physician,  Dr.  Renato 
Buzzonetti,  decided  hospitalization  was 
advisable.  Navarro-Valls  confirmed  diat 
after  checking  the  pope  into  the  hospital 
and  assisting  with  his  care,  Buzzonetti  left 
Gemelli  at  about  1:30  a.m.  on  Feb.  2  and 
returned  to  the  pope's  side  at  6  a.m. 

The  spokesman  said  that  the  pope  was 
doing  well  enough  at  10:15  a.m.  to  begin 
concelebrating  Mass  with  his  private  sec- 
retaries, Archbishop  Stanislaw  Dziwisz  and 
Msgr.  xMieczyslaw  Mokrzycki.  The  pope 
had  not  eaten  breakfast,  Navarro-Valls 
said,  "but  maybe  he  will  eat  after  Mass." 

Earlier,  Navarro-Valls  had  said  that  the 
pope  began  showing  symptoms  of  the  flu 
on  Jan.  30  and  cancelled  his  appoinmients 
for  Jan.  31.  Then,  on  Feb.  1  Navarro- 
Valls  said  the  flu  was  continuing  its  natu- 
ral progression,  leading  the  pope  to  cancel 
his  appoinmients  for  Feb.  1  -2  as  well. 
Meeting  reporters  on  Feb.  2,  the 
spokesman  gave  no  indication  of  how 
long  the  pope  was  expected  to  remain  in 
the  hospital. 


In  his  final  public  appearance  before  he 
was  hospitalized,  the  pope  appeared  in  his 
apartment  window  overlooking  St.  Peter's 
Square  to  lead  the  Sunday  noon  Angelus 
on  Jan.  30.  His  voice  was  hoarse,  but  this 
did  not  stop  him  from  greeting  visitors  in 
the  square  below. 
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AN.  30  Pope  John  Paul  II  released,  from  the  balcony  of  his  private  apartment  at  the  Vatican, 
:e  doves,  which  flew  back  into  his  apartment  before  taking  wing  into  St.  Peter's  Square. 


GUARD  ON  DUTY  outside  Gemelli  Hospital  in 
Rome,  where  Pope  John  Paul  II  was  being  treat- 
ed for  breathing  problems. 

Seventh  Papal 
Hospitalization 

Since  his  election  in  1978,  Pope  John 
Paul  has  been  a  patient  on  the  10th 
floor  of  Rome's  Gemelli  Hospital  on  six 
previous  occasions: 

•  May  13,  1981,  after  a  would-be 
assassin  shot  him; 

•  Again  in  1981,  a  few  weeks  after  he 
was  released,  because  of  a  blood  infec- 
tion; 

•  In  1992  for  removal  of  a  benign 
intestinal  tumor  and  gall  bladder; 

•  In  1993  for  a  separated  and  frac- 
tured shoulder; 

•  In  1994  for  a  broken  thighbone; 

•  In  1996  for  removal  of  his 
appendix. 
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Vatican  Cardinal  Wants 
Uniform  Approach  to  Gays 

A  Vatican  official  has  recommended  that 
U.S.  bishops  adopt  a  uniform  pastoral 
approach  for  ministering  to  members  of 
Rainbow  Sash,  a  gay  rights  group,  said 
Archbishop  Harry  J.  Flynn  of  St.  Paul 
and  Minneapolis.  Archbishop  Flynn 
allows  members  wearing  the  sash  to 
receive  Communion,  while  some  other 
bishops  do  not.  In  a  statement  on  Jan.  26, 
Archbishop  Flynn  said  he  met  in  mid- 
December  with  Cardinal  Francis  Arinze, 
head  of  the  Congregation  for  Divine 
Worship  and  the  Sacraments,  to  discuss 
"the  difficult  pastoral  situation"  of 
Rainbow  Sash. 

Cardinal  Arinze  "did  not  in  fact  sug- 
gest an  immediate  change  to  the  policy  in 
the  Archdiocese  of  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis,"  Archbishop  Flynn  said  in 
his  statement.  "However,  he  did  clearly 
indicate  that  this  situation  merits  further 
study  and  that  ideally  all  of  the  bishops 
who  have  pastoral  care  for  the  members 
of:  this  movement  should  seek  to  adopt  a 
uniform  "approach,"  the  statement  said. 
"This  recommendation  needs  to  be 
reviewed  by  those  bishops  involved  in  the 
near  future." 

Some  bishops,  like  Cardinal  Francis  E. 
George,  O.M.I.,  of  Chicago,  have  denied 
the  Eucharist  to  Rainbow  Sash  members 
on  the  grounds  that  they  were  using  the 
Eucharist  to  manifest  opposition  to 
church  teaching.  On  previous  occasions, 
Archbishop  Flynn  has  said  that  sash- 
wearers  would  not  be  denied 
Communion,  because  members  of  the 
movement  had  assured  him  in  writing 
that  their  presence  at  Mass  was  not  in 
protest  of  church  teachings. 


Denver  Archdiocese  at 
Odds  With  Lawyers  Guild 

The  Archdiocese  of  Denver  will  no 
longer  give  the  Catholic  Lawyers  Guild 
of  Colorado  its  support,  which  in  the  past 
included  providing  a  venue  and  a  cele- 
brant for  its  annual  Red  Mass,  after  the 
group  refused  to  give  Archbishop  Charles 
J.  Chaput,  O.F.M.Cap.,  veto  power  in 
the  selection  of  those  to  be  honored  by 
the  attorneys,  said  the  guild's  president, 
Laura  Tighe  of  Denver.  The  disagree- 
ment with  the  archbishop  developed  after 
guild  members  chose  then-state  Attorney 


General  Ken  Salazar  as  the  recipient  of 
their  St.  Thomas  More  award  in 
November  2003.  Salazar,  a  Catholic,  is  a 
Democrat  who  supports  keeping  abortion 
legal.  Last  year  he  was  elected  as 
Colorado's  junior  member  of  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

Sergio  Gutierrez,  spokesman  for 
Archbishop  Chaput,  said  the  archbishop's 
concerns  about  vetting  the  guild's  hon- 
orees  as  well  as  his  request  that  the  group 
take  up  public  advocacy  were  reasonable 
expectations  of  an  organization  that  calls 
itself  Catholic. 


Bishop  'Reluctantly'  Lets 
College  Host  Clinton 

Senator  Hillary  Rodham  Clinton, 
Democrat  of  New  York,  gave  a  speech  at 
Jesuit-run  Canisius  College  in  Buffalo, 
N.Y.,  on  Jan.  31,  despite  protests  by 
abortion  opponents  and  the  withdrawal 
of  sponsorship  of  the  event  by  agencies  of 
the  Diocese  of  Buffalo.  Bishop  Edward 
U.  Kmiec  of  Buffalo  cited  the  U.S.  bish- 
ops' statement  Catholics  in  Political  Life  in 
an  announcement  on  Jan.  28  that  he 
would  "reluctantly"  allow  the  event  to 
take  place,  despite  Clinton's  strong  sup- 
port for  keeping  abortion  legal.  John  J. 
Hurley,  the  college's  vice  president  for 
college  relations,  told  Catholic  News 
Service  that  the  college  "will  not 
give. ..awards  or  honors"  to  public  offi- 
cials who  espouse  positions  in  conflict 
with  fundamental  church  teachings,  "but 
they  can  be  invited  to  speak  on  campus  so 
long  as  they  do  not  use  that  as  a  forum  to 
disagree  with  church  teachings." 
Clinton's  talk  was  on  the  government's 
role  in  health  care. 


Senator  Hillary  Rodham  Clinton 


Corporate  Responsibility 
Movement  Targets  Games 

The  sale  of  violent  video  games  to  chil- 
dren is  receiving  special  attention  this 
year  from  church  agencies  affiliated  with 
the  Interfaith  Center  on  Corporate 
Responsibility  in  New  York.  The  center 
has  about  275  members,  who  together 
have  more  than  $100  billion  invested  in 
pension,  endowment  and  reserve  funds. 
With  a  staff  of  a  dozen  and  an  annual 
budget  of  $1.3  million,  the  center  coordi- 
nates most  of  its  members'  activity  in  the 
corporate  responsibility  field.  Members 
of  the  center  have  filed  resolutions  with 
five  major  retailers— Best  Buy,  Circuit 
City,  Target,  Toys  'R'  Lis  and  Wal-Mart. 
In  the  resolution,  each  of  the  five  retailers 
has  been  asked  simply  to  "report  on  the 
implementation  of  the  company's  poli- 
cies" regarding  sale  of  "mature-rated" 
video  games. 


News  Briefs 

•  According  to  the  2005  Aniuiario 
Pontiftcio,  the  Vatican  yearbook,  the 
world's  Catholic  population  grew  from 
1.07  billion  in  2002  to  1.08  billion  in 
2003,  the  last  year  for  which  complete 
figures  are  available.  The  total  number  of 
priests  grew  from  405,058  in  2002  to 
405,450  in  2003.  There  were  707  more 
diocesan  priests,  while  there  were  315 
fewer  religious  order  priests. 

•  The  chairman  of  the  U.S.  bishops' 
Committee  on  International  Policy  said 
the  cancellation  of  debt  for  certain  poor 
countries  should  be  a  priority  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Group  oi  Seven  finance 
ministers  in  London  on  Feb.  4-5. 

•  A  candidate's  ability  to  five  a  life  of 
celibacy  in  the  priesthood  must  be  "care- 
fully verified"  before  he  is  admitted  to  a 
seminary,  Pope  John  Paul  II  said  in  a 
message  to  members  of  the  Vatican's 
Congregation  for  Catholic  Education. 

•  Some  evangelical  movements 
"endorse  uncritical  support  for  what 
they  believe  to  be  in  the  best  interests 
of  Israel,"  hindering  promotion  of  solu- 
tions favored  by  Catholics  based  on  the 
twin  pillars  of  Israeli  security  and  a 
Palestinian  homeland,  said  Bishop 
William  S.  Skylstad  of  Spokane,  Wash., 
president  of  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Catholic  Bishops,  on  Jan.  10. 

From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 
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Of  Other  Things 


The  Same  Old  Story 

'  The  untrusting  voice  inside 
me  began  warring  with  the  kinder, 
perhaps  more  gullible  one.  5 


I always  CRINGE  when  our  con- 
vent doorbell  rings  after  10 
o'clock,  as  it  did  the  other  night. 
It's  not  in  fear  that  a  terrorist  or 
some  shady  character  might  be 
outside.  Rather,  it's  the  scenario  that  I 
feel  certain  will  unfold  as  soon  as  I  open 
the  door.  I  have  played  a  part  in  the  same 
scene  many  times.  The  person  who  rang 
the  doorbell  will  tell  me  that  no  one 
answered  at  the  rectory,  that  he  lives  in 
Wheeling  or  Erie  or  Johnstown  and  was 
in  Pittsburgh  to  visit  a  sick  relative  here, 
that  there  is  not  enough  gas  in  the  car  for 
him  to  get  home,  and  could  I  please  give 
him  a  mere  $1 5  or  $20.  So  I  answered  the 
door  hesitandy,  not  looking  forward  to 
the  encounter  I  expected. 

It  began  almost  as  I  had  imagined. 
Not  a  man,  but  a  woman,  probably  in  her 
late  40's,  told  me  that  she  had  been  to  the 
rectory,  but  no  one  answered  and  she 
needed  help.  She  had  been  to  a  local  hos- 
pital for  tests  and  the  friend  who  drove 
her  from  Meadville  didn't  have  enough 
gas  in  the  car  to  drive  home  and  neither 
of  them  had  enough  money  to  buy  some. 

I  mentally  noted  the  variation  on  the 
usual  theme:  there  was  no  sick  relative, 
and  it  was  the  storyteller  who  was  ill.  She 
assured  me  that  if  I  could  just  give  her 
S10,  she  would  mail  it  back  to  me.  I  told 
her  that  I  had  heard  similar  stories  many 
times,  had  given  the  person  money  that 
had  never  been  paid  back  and  that  it  was 
therefore  difficult  to  believe  her  story. 
With  tears  in  her  eyes,  she  explained  that 
she  had  serious  physical  problems,  insist- 
ed she  was  telling  me  the  truth  and 
promised  that  she  would  prove  it  to  me.  I 
asked  her  to  wait  a  few  minutes  and  left 
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her  standing  on  the  porch  while  I  went 
upstairs  to  decide  what  to  do. 

The  untrusting  voice  inside  me 
began  warring  with  the  kinder,  perhaps 
more  gullible  one.  The  former  reminded 
me  that  I  had  been  taken  in  more  times 
than  I  could  count;  the  latter  kept  sug- 
gesting the  possibility  that,  just  this  once, 
the  person  might  really  be  telling  the 
truth.  I  thought  of  those  stories  from  ele- 
mentary school  religion  class  about  Jesus 
showing  up  at  someone's  door  in  the 
guise  of  a  beggar  and  being  turned  away. 

What  matters,  my  charitable  voice 
said,  is  our  willingness  to  be  generous, 
not  what  the  person  does  with  the 
money;  it  isn't  our  task  to  determine  who 
is  deserving  and  who  not.  I  remembered 
someone  telling  me  that  just  as  we  don't 
ask  friends  to  whom  we  give  gift  certifi- 
cates what  they  will  buy  with  them,  nei- 
ther should  we  be  concerned  about  how 
someone  who  is  poor  uses  the  money  we 
give  them. 

My  more  skeptical  voice  occasionally 
interrupted  my  kinder  thoughts  to  stress 
how  many  times  I  had  been  in  the  same 
situation  before,  had  trusted  the  person 
and  been  deceived.  It  reminded  me,  too, 
of  how  painful  it  would  be  to  tell  my 
friends  that  I  had  been  duped  again. 

Finally  I  decided  that  I'd  rather  err 
on  the  side  of  trusting  too  much  instead 
of  too  little.  I  went  to  the  door  and  gave 
the  woman  the  money.  As  I  did  so,  how- 
ever, I  condescendingly  and  inaccurately 
informed  her  that,  if  she  were  not  telling 
the  truth,  she  was  responsible  for  my 
becoming  even  less  trusting  of  others' 
stories  and  less  likely  to  help  someone 
who  actually  was  in  need. 

She  left  with  many  words  of  thanks 
and  promises  to  prove  to  me  that  her 
story  was  true.  I  decided,  then,  that  it 
didn't  really  matter.  I  had  made  the  deci- 


sion, right  or  wrong,  and  it  was  over. 
Since  no  one  else  was  home  that  evening, 
I  was  relieved  to  realize  that  I  might  not 
ever  have  to  tell  anyone  that  I  had  fallen 
for  the  same  old  story  one  more  time. 
About  1 5  minutes  later,  the  doorbell  rang 
again.  My  immediate  thought  was  that 
the  woman  had  come  back  to  tell  me  that 
$10  wouldn't  buy  enough  gas  to  get  them 
all  the  way  to  Meadville. 

I  was  right;  it  was  the  same  woman  at 
the  door.  What  I  was  wrong  about  was 
why  she  had  returned.  With  a  smile  on 
her  face,  she  handed  me  the  receipt  for  a 
$10  purchase  of  gas  from  the  station  a 
block  away.  When  I  told  her  with  some 
chagrin  that  I  was  sorry  for  doubting  her, 
she  brushed  away  my  apology,  said  that 
she  understood  and  asked  me  for  a  hug 
and  for  prayers.  She  said  again  that  she 
would  return  the  money  as  soon  as  she 
could.  I  told  her  not  to  and  suggested 
that  instead  she  use  it  to  help  someone 
else  in  need.  "O.K.,  I'll  keep  the  kindness 
moving,"  she  said  and  walked  away  smil- 
ing. I  found  myself  smiling  too. 

Though  she  left  our  front  porch  a 
few  evenings  ago,  that  woman  has  not  yet 
left  my  mind  or  my  prayer.  When  some- 
thing like  this  happens  to  a  friend  of  mine 
or  to  me,  my  friend  always  asks,  "What  is 
the  learning  we  should  glean  from  this?" 
The  obvious  lesson  from  this  event  is 
surely  about  my  becoming  more  trusting 
and  less  judgmental. 

But  there  is  more.  My  encounter 
with  the  woman  at  the  door  was  as  much 
about  grace  as  about  trust.  I  had 
answered  the  door  with  a  very  skeptical 
attitude  about  the  honesty  of  any  unex- 
pected evening  caller  asking  for  money.  I 
had  also  spoken  to  the  woman  in  a 
patronizing  way.  I  could  easily  have 
turned  her  away  with  nothing.  Yet 
despite  my  jaundiced  oudook,  God  had 
gratuitously  given  me  the  grace  to  pro- 
vide the  woman  with  what  she  needed 
and  then  rewarded  me  a  hundredfold 
with  her  honesty. 

The  lesson  is  one  I  have  tried  to  com- 
prehend many  times  before — that  God 
does  not  love  us  and  grace  us  with  gifts 
because  we  are  good  or  deserving,  but 
because  God's  graciousness  is  indiscrimi- 
nate. Would  that  I  could  answer  the  door 
the  next  time  with  a  similar  attitude. 

Ellen  Rufft 
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Moral  values  and  the  U.S.  election 


A  Victory  for 
People  Like  Us 


-  BY  WILLIAM  A.  GALSTON  - 

IN  THE  AFTERMATH  OF  THE  U.S.  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION,  the  Washington 
Post  reporter  David  Finkel  interviewed  white  evangelical  voters  in  the  small 
town  of  Sheffield,  Ohio.  The  Leslie  family  had  seen  its  annual  income  drop  ^ 
from  $55,000  in  2001  to  $35,000  in  2004.  It  did  not  affect  their  vote:  "Jobs  will  jj 
come  and  go,"  said  Cary  Leslie,  "but  your  character — you  have  to  hang  on  to  s 
that.  It's  what  you're  defined  by."  As  far  as  they  were  concerned,  diat's  what  defined  the  < 
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president.  "To  know  that  he  prays,"  Cary's  wife,  Tara  Leslie, 
'and  I  really  believe  he  does — that's  a  huge  thing."  Gary 
summed  up  his  interpretation  of  the  election  in  a  simple 
sentence:  "It's  a  victory  for  people  like  us." 

WTten  voters  were  asked  to  pick,  from  a  list  of  seven  pos- 
sibilities, die  one  issue  that  mattered  the  most  in  deciding 
how  to  vote,  22  percent  chose  moral  values,  compared  to  20 
percent  for  the  economy,  19  percent  for  terrorism,  and  15 
percent  for  Iraq.  Many  people  found  this  result  starding,  in 
part  because  so  much  of  the  campaign's  public  debate  had 
revolved  around  the  challenge  of  combating  terrorism  and 
the  controversy  over  the  war  in  Iraq.  What  is  more,  the  con- 
ventional wisdom  among  political  scientists  and  pollsters, 
strongly  supported  by  recent  history,  has  been  diat  cultur- 
al/moral issues  come  to  the  fore  only  when  there  are  no  burn- 
ing economic  or  foreign  policy  issues.  The  airwaves  and  op- 
ed pages  soon  were  filled  with  pundits  deploring  (or  less  fre- 
quently, applauding)  what  seemed  to  be  a  widening  cultur- 
al/religious divide  between  progressives  and  traditionalists. 
Many  urged  Democratic  leaders  to  pay  less  attention  to  tofu- 
eating  Vermonters  and  more  to  the  salt-of-the-earth  folks 
who  attend  Nascar  races. 

Then  a  counterreaction  set  in.  Citing  a  potential  for 
"deep  distortion,"  the  polling  director  for  ABC  News 
revealed  that  he  had  argued  in  vain  against  including  the  term 
moral  values  as  an  option  in  his  networks  poll.  Pollsters  noted 
that  different  ways  of  posing  questions  about  the  impact  of 


moral  values  on  voting  decisions  yielded  dramatically  differ- 
ent results.  An  exit  poll  by  The  Los  Angeles  Times  suggest- 
ed that  the  share  of  the  electorate  influenced  by  moral  values 
was  no  higher  in  2004  than  in  1996,  and  only  slightly  higher 
than  in  2000.  The  chief  executive  officer  of  America  Coming 
Together,  a  "527"  committee  organizing  get-out-the-vote 
efforts  for  Democrats,  noted  that  in  Ohio  the  share  of  the 
electorate  regularly  attending  church  actually  declined  from 
45  percent  in  2000  to  40  percent  in  2004.  On  Dec.  5,  The 
Washington  Post  published  "The  Anatomy  of  a  Myth"  on 
the  front  page  of  its  highly  Oudook  section.  And  that,  it 
seemed,  was'  that. 

Or  maybe  not.  Probing  beneath  statistical  aggregates  to 
specific  population  groups  offers  reasons  to  believe  that  "val- 
ues" actually  were  unusually  influential  in  the  2004  presiden- 
tial election. 

Some  scholars,  like  the  political  scientist  Morris  Fiorina 
and  the  sociologist  Alan  Wolfe,  reject  the  thesis  that  the 
American  people  have  become  more  polarized  along  moral 
and  ideological  lines  during  the  past  generation.  In  one  sense 
they  are  right:  die  majority  of  the  people  remain  clustered 
around  the  mainstream  rather  than  the  extremes.  But  while 
the  shape  of  public  opinion  has  remained  relatively  stable,  its 
distribution  between  the  major  political  parties  has  not.  As 
recendy  as  the  1960s,  the  Democratic  Party  included  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  people  who  regarded  themselves  as  con- 
servatives. As  recently  as  1976,  the  Democratic  presidential 
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Kerry  among  Catholics,  with  18  percent  undecided.  In  the 
end,  however,  the  president  raised  his  share  of  the  Catholic 
vote  from  47  percent  in  2004  to  52  percent  in  2004.  In  Ohio, 
where  the  Bush  campaign  sent  large  numbers  of  field  work- 
ers to  Catholic  churches,  the  president  received  55  percent  of 
the  Catholic  vote,  up  from  about  50  percent  in  2000.  John 
Green  calculates  that  this  shift  netted  Bush  172,000  votes, 
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president.  "To  know  that  he  prays,"  Cary's  wife,  Tara  Lesl 
"and  I  really  believe  he  does— that's  a  huge  thing."  Q 
summed  up  his  interpretation  of  the  election  in  a  simj 
sentence:  "Its  a  victory  for  people  like  us." 

WTien  voters  were  asked  to  pick,  from  a  list  of  seven  p< 
sibilities,  the  one  issue  that  mattered  the  most  in  decidi 
how  to  vote,  22  percent  chose  moral  values,  compared  to 
percent  for  the  economy,  19  percent  for  terrorism,  and 
percent  for  Iraq.  Many  people  found  this  result  standing, 
part  because  so  much  of  the  campaigns  public  debate  h 
revolved  around  the  challenge  of  combating  terrorism  a 
the  controversy  over  the  war  in  Iraq.  What  is  more,  the  co 
ventional  wisdom  among  political  scientists  and  pollste 
strongly  supported  by  recent  history,  has  been  that  culti 
al/moral  issues  come  to  the  fore  only  when  there  are  no  bur 
ing  economic  or  foreign  policy  issues.  The  airwaves  and  c 
ed  pages  soon  were  filled  with  pundits  deploring  (or  less  fi 
quently,  applauding)  what  seemed  to  be  a  widening  culti 
al/religious  divide  between  progressives  and  traditionalis 
Alam-  urged  Democratic  leaders  to  pay  less  attention  to  tol 
eating  Vermonters  and  more  to  the  salt-of-the-earth  fol 
who  attend  Nascar  races. 

Then  a  counterreaction  set  in.  Citing  a  potential  1 
"deep  distortion,"  the  polling  director  for  ABC  Ne 
revealed  that  he  had  argued  in  vain  against  including  the  tei 
moral  values  as  an  option  in  his  network  s  poll.  Pollsters  not 
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nominee  enjoyed  an  edge  among  white  born-again 
Christians. 

Over  the  past  four  decades,  the  political  parties  have 
become  internally  more  homogeneous,  while  the  gap 
between  them  has  widened.  In  1976,  for  example,  29  percent 
of  conservatives  supported  Jimmy  Carter;  in  2004,  only  15 
percent  of  conservatives  supported  John  Kerry.  Twenty-six 
percent  of  liberals  supported  Gerald  Ford  in  1976;  only  13 
percent  supported  George  Bush  in  2004.  During  this  period, 
levels  of  religious  observance  became  key  determinants  of 
ideological  self-identification  and  partisan  affiliation.  Today, 
54  percent  of  Americans  who  attend  religious  services  once  a 
week  or  more  consider  themselves  conservatives,  versus  only 
26  percent  of  those  who  never  attend.  Sixty  percent  of  fre- 
quent attendees  voted  for  George  Bush  over  John  Kerry,  ver- 
sus only  34  percent  of  nonattenders. 

While  we  do  not  know  precisely  what  "moral  values" 
meant  to  the  voters  who  selected  this  phrase  as  the  principal 
determinant  of  their  vote,  we  can  draw  some  inferences  from 
what  we  know  about  these  voters.  They  tend  to  be  white, 
male  and  married.  Forty-two  percent  are  white  born-again 
Christians,  twice  the  proportion  of  born-agains  in  the  overall 
electorate.  Fifty-seven  percent  regard  themselves  as  conser- 
vative, and  59  percent  as  Republicans,  versus  34  percent  and 
37  percent,  respectively,  for  the  electorate  as  a  whole. 
Twenty-three  percent  said  that  they  valued  a  candidate's 
strong  religious  faith  more  than  any  other  personal  charac- 
teristic, compared  to  only  8  percent  for  the  broader  elec- 
torate. Eight  in  10  of  these  voters  supported  President  Bush 
over  Senator  Kerry. 

Ever  since  Karl  Rove's  famous  lament  about  the  four  mil- 
lion missing  evangelical  votes  in  2000,  political  commenta- 
tors have  been  fixated  on  the  Bush  administration's  outreach 
to  this  group.  The  exit  polls  suggested  that  these  efforts 
achieved  at  least  moderate  success.  Overall,  the  president 
raised  his  share  of  the  white  Protestant  vote  from  63  percent 
in  2000  to  67  percent  in  2004.  The  University  of  Akron's 
John  Green,  one  of  the  leading  researchers  on  politics  and 
religion,  notes  that  the  president's  share  of  the  evangelical 
vote  rose  from  72  percent  in  2000  to  78  percent  this  year,  and 
that  most  of  these  gains  came  among  evangelicals  who 
reported  attending  church  less  than  once  a  week. 

A  plausible  case  can  be  made  that  the  Catholic  vote  con- 
tributed at  least  as  much  to  the  president's  victory.  A  survey 
taken  in  July  showed  a  dead  heat  (40-40)  between  Bush  and 
Kerry  among  Catholics,  with  18  percent  undecided.  In  the 
end,  however,  the  president  raised  his  share  of  the  Catholic 
vote  from  47  percent  in  2004  to  52  percent  in  2004.  In  Ohio, 
where  the  Bush  campaign  sent  large  numbers  of  field  work- 
ers to  Catholic  churches,  the  president  received  55  percent  of 
the  Catholic  vote,  up  from  about  50  percent  in  2000.  John 
Green  calculates  that  this  shift  netted  Bush  172,000  votes, 
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more  than  his  eventual  margin  of  victoiy  in  that  state.  In 
Florida,  where  the  Catholic  share  of  the  total  vote  rose 
from  26  to  28  percent,  Bush's  share  of  the  Catholic  vote 
rose  from  54  percent  in  2000  to  57  percent  in  2004.  In 
combination,  these  shifts  represented  an  additional 
400,000  votes,  roughly  the  margin  of  victory  in  Florida. 

Only  20  percent  of  Catholics  supported  denying 
Communion  to  pro-choice  Catholic  politicians;  only  16 
percent  felt  that  these  politicians  had  an  obligation  to  vote 
the  way  the  bishops  recommend;  only  7  percent  thought 
that  the  views  of  the  bishops  would  have  a  significant 
impact  on  the  way  they  themselves  voted.  There  is  evi- 
dence, however,  that  another  moral  values  issue,  gay  mar- 
riage, may  have  moved  substantial  numbers  of  Catholic 
voters  toward  the  president.  The  mid-summer  survey 
showed  that  fully  23  percent  of  Catholics  "strongly"  disap- 
proved of  making  gay  marriage  legal  and  would  definitely 
vote  against  a  candidate  they  disagreed  with  on  that  issue, 
versus  only  4  percent  who  strongly  approved  and  were  pre- 
pared to  vote  on  the  basis  of  that  conviction.  While 
President  Bush  voiced  full-throated  opposition  to  gay  mar- 
riage, breaking  with  his  own  vice  president  to  advocate  a 
constitutional  amendment  banning  the  practice,  John 
Kerry  offered  a  more  nuanced  position,  opposing  gay  mar- 
riage but  leaving  the  matter  to  the  states.  To  the  extent  that 
Catholics  interpreted  Kerry's  position  as  covert  support  for 
local  gay  marriage  initiatives,  this  issue  could  well  have 
moved  some  of  them  to  support  Mr.  Bush. 

Based  on  a  survey  taken  the  day  after  the  election,  the 
veteran  Democratic  pollster  Stanley  Greenberg  concluded 
that  Republican  appeals  based  on  moral  values  accounted 
for  much  of  the  movement  away  from  the  Democratic 
nominee  among  Hispanics  as  well.  While  the  polls  remain 
in  dispute,  it  is  clear  that  the  president  increased  his  share 
of  the  Hispanic  vote  from  35  percent  in  2000  to  between 
40  and  44  percent  this  year.  One  plausible  explanation: 
increasing  numbers  of  Hispanics  are  evangelicals  rather 
than  Catholics,  and  60  percent  of  Hispanic  evangelicals 
voted  for  Mr.  Bush.  But  among  Hispanic  Catholics,  Bush 
raised  his  support  from  31  percent  in  2000  to  42  percent 
this  year. 

A  similar  dynamic  appears  to  have  been  at  work  among 
.m -Americans.  The  president  received  16  percent  of 
the  black  Protestant  vote,  up  from  9  percent  in  2000,  and 
Protestants  who  attend  church  more  than  once  a 
w  Air.  Bush  22  percent  of  their  vote.  Interviews 

with  b  inisters  suggest  that  Republicans  were  making 

inroa>  Mack  religious  leaders  with  appeals  to  bib- 

lical teac       .  on  such  issues  as  gay  marriage  and  abortion. 

Likewi  igh  students  surveyed  by  the  Center  for 

Information  and  Research  on  Civic  Learning  and 
Engagement  we  bly  more  liberal  and  pro-Kerry  than 


other  age  groups,  fully  26  percent  selected  moral  issues  as 
the  principal  determinant  of  their  vote.  They  did  so  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  poll  question  specified  abortion  and  gay 
marriage  as  instances  of  moral  issues,  which  might  well 
have  narrowed  the  appeal  of  this  option.  Sixty  percent  of 
those  who  selected  moral  issues  supported  George  Bush. 

President  Bush  also  succeeded  in  transforming  the  war 
in  Iraq  and  the  fight  against  terrorism  into  questions  of 
basic  values  and  American  national  identity.  Earlier  this 
year,  the  University  of  Virginia's  Center  on  Religion  and 
Democracy*  conducted  a  survey  probing  public  attitudes 
toward  America's  role  in  the  world.  The  center  found  that 
while  most  Americans  see  our  country  as  a  force  for  good 
in  the  world,  a  significant  minority  does  not.  These  dis- 
senters are  not  evenly  distributed  between  the  political  par- 
ties: 30  percent  of  Democrats  are  highly  critical  of 
America's  global  role,  versus  only  9  percent  of  Republicans. 
And  religion  reinforces  partisanship.  Americans  who  said 
that  their  religious  beliefs  were  "not  at  all  important"  to 
them,  most  of  whom  are  Democrats,  were  much  more  hos- 
tile toward  America's  role  in  the  world  than  were  those  for 
whom  religious  beliefs  mattered.  Of  these  critics,  the  sur- 
vey's author  concluded  that  "they  differ  sharply  [from  the 
majority]  in  certain  universal  judgments.  To  wit,  their  hope 
for  the  future  is  for  a  world  of  diminishing  emphasis  on 
country,  for  globalized  standards  of  living  and  for  flexible 
moral  commitments  grounded  in  secular  truths.  In  their 
lack  of  a  strong  national  identity  and  their  secularism,  they 
share  more  in  common  with  many  Europeans  than  with 
the  majority  of  their  fellow  citizens." 

In  retrospect,  this  may  have  been  the  deepest  "moral 
values"  issue  at  stake  in  the  2004  election.  While 
Republicans  stood  united  in  their  belief  in  American  excep- 
tionalism,  Democrats  were  badly  divided.  President  Bush 
was  able  to  rally  his  party  by  sounding  the  trumpet  of 
American  virtue  on  the  global  stage.  By  contrast,  John 
Kerry  struggled  to  bridge  the  gap  between  Tony  Blair 
Democrats,  who  agreed  with  Bush's  principles  but 
deplored  his  inept  policies,  and  Michael  Moore 
Democrats,  who  rejected  root  and  branch  the  idea  of  a 
global  fight  against  terrorism  and  for  democracy. 

As  we  learned  in  Vietnam,  the  moral  dimension  of  for- 
eign policy  cannot  prevail  indefinitely  against  facts  on  the 
ground.  Eventually,  the  efficacy  of  means  trumps  the  nobil- 
ity of  ends.  If  the  president  brings  the  American  occupation 
of  Iraq  to  a  successful  conclusion,  the  Bush  doctrine  may 
well  define  a  new  values-based  internationalism  and  rein- 
force the  structural  political  advantage  of  the  party  that 
more  fully  embraces  American  exceptionalism.  If  he  fails, 
the  post- Vietnam  understanding  of  limits  to  American 
power  will  likely  rise  from  the  ashes  of  Fallujah,  once  again 
redrawing  the  moral  fault-lines  of  American  politics.  E! 
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'Dalit' 
Means 
Broken 

Caste  and  Church 
in  Southern  India 

BY  JOHN  FRANCIS  1ZZO 
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Is  that  stuff  still  going  on?"  the  American  col- 
lege professor  asked  incredulously.  He  had  heard  of  a 
Dalit  boy  whose  college  acceptance  was  revoked 
because  he  broke  a  coconut  in  his  temple  in  the  south- 
ern Indian  state  of  Andhra  Pradesh.  The  boy,  overjoyed  at 
having  graduated  with  honors  and  winning  a  college  scholar- 
ship)— firsts  for  an  Untouchable  from  his  village — had  shown 
his  appreciation  by  making  this  offering  to  the  village 
deity.  The  problem?  Dalits,  even  Hindus,  are  forbidden  in 

JOHN  FRANCIS  IZZO,  S.J.,  teaches  communications  at  Boston 
College. 


the  temples.  The  professor,  an  international 
expert  in  conflict  resolution,  had  just  given  a 
talk  to  Indians  on  solving  differences  between 
Hindus  and  Muslims — unaware  that  in  India 
the  fundamental  conflicts  are  not  interreli- 
gious,  but  caste-based. 

The  visiting  professor's  ignorance  is  not 
atypical.  "I'm  glad  you're  going.  I'm  so  India!" 
a  friend  gushed,  caught  up  in  New-Age  utopi- 
anism,  when  he  heard  I  was  leaving  to  visit 
India.  When  Father  Yesumarian  of  the 
Madurai  Jesuit  Province  in  Tamil  Nadu  meets 
Americans,  they  typically  ask  two  questions: 
"Did  you  know  Gandhi?"  (Father  Yesumarian 
was  not  yet  born  when  Gandhi  was  killed.) 
"Are  you  a  vegetarian?"  Perhaps  5  percent  of 
Indians  are  pure  vegetarians,  while  over  80 
percent,  more  people  than  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  most  nations,  suffer  from  casteism.  A  European 
woman  who  spends  half  her  days  in  the  Hindu  Raman 
ashram  and  half  in  the  Jesuit-sponsored  Bodhi  Zendo 
ashram,  both  in  India's  southernmost  state  of  Tamil  Nadu, 
when  asked  how  she  reconciled  caste  with  Christianity, 
replied,  "Well,  I  suppose  all  religions  have  their  inconsis- 
tencies and  inequalities."  When  asked  about  the  horrible 
atrocities  committed  in  the  name  of  caste,  day  after  day, 
and  the  violent  anti-Christian,  pro-caste  campaign  waged 
by  Hindu  conservatives,  she  drifted  off,  seeking  solace  in 
her  devotion  to  Jesus  and  her  Hindu  practices.  Westerners 
refer  lightly  to  "Hindu  holy  men"  with  no  idea  how  self- 
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contradictor}'  that  can  be.  (One  of  the  five  holiest  of  holy 
men  was  arrested  in  mid-November  for  murder  in  a  multi- 
million  dollar  scam.)  The  common  misconception  seems  to 
be  that  caste  is  no  big  deal — certainly  not  for  Christians. 

Caste  Advantage  and  Discrimination 

According  to  Xew  Delhi's  Indian  Social  Institute,  recent 
Hindu-Muslim  riots  and  attacks  on  Christians  are  insti- 
gated by  affluent,  elite,  high-caste  Hindus  who  are  trying 
to  expel  threats  to  the  brahminic  caste  system,  or  Varna — 
the  Hindu  ideology  of  superiority  and  inferiority  based  on 
birth,  profession,  pollution  and  purity. 

Varna  divides  society  into  four  castes:  Brahmins 
(priests,  intelligentia),  Kshatriyas  (warriors,  leaders), 
Vaishyas  (agriculturists,  business  people)  and  Sudras  (small 
farmers,  artisans,  clerks).  There  are  two  groups  outside  the 
Varna  system.  One  is  called  Dalits,  outcasts,  untouchables 
or  the  Scheduled  Caste.  These  are  given  tasks  like  clean- 
ing toilets,  preparing  corpses  and  scavenging.  The  other  is 
called  Tribals  or  Scheduled  Tribals.  These  are  exploited  as 
indentured  laborers.  In  practice  there  are  thousands  of 
caste  groups,  and  many  hundreds  of  Dalit  and  Tribal  com- 
munities. Economically,  there  is  a  small  percentage  of 
wealthy,  powerful  Dalits,  and  a  tiny  proportion  of  poor, 
oppressed  Brahmins.  But  statistics  from  India's  latest  cen- 
and  Prakash 


Caste(s) 

Percentage 
of  Population 

Hindu 
Priesthood 

Political 
Leadership 

Mandated 
Schooling 

Govt 
Jobs 

Brahmins 

3.6% 

100% 

41% 

54% 

64% 

Kshatriyas  and 
Rich  Vaishyas 

12.6 

0 

26 

28 

20 

Poor  Vaishyas 
and  Sudras 

56 

0 

10 

8 

8 

Dalits 

17 

0 

10 

6 

7 

Tribals 

09 

0 

? 

? 

? 

sus 

Louis's  Political 
Sociology  of  Dalit 
Assertion  show  where 
the  power  lies  (see 
table). 

Power  and  con- 
trol are  what  Varna 
and  caste  are  all 
about.  Brahmins,  at 
the  top  of  the  pyra- 
mid, write  the  script. 
As  long  as  no  one 
tinkers  with  the  action  and  dialog,  they  are  unthreatened, 
protected  by  hundreds  of  layers  of  caste  and  outcaste  com- 
munities, each  subjugating  the  layer  below.  And  the 
power-caste  Brahmins  are  particularlv  prominent  in  the 
media,  a  critical  position  for  forming  India's  beliefs  and 
prejudices. 

The  Pain  of  Untouchability 

Untouchability  w  as  oudawed  over  50  years  ago,  but  village 
Dalits  are  regularly  made  to  drink  human  urine  and  eat 
human  feces  for  not  showing  proper  respect  for  caste  taboos, 
and  every  week  Dalit  girl  -  are  raped  by  upper-caste  men  with 
little  fear  of  the  law.  Village  Dalits  are  not  allowed  to  sit  on 
bus  benches,  use  public  toi    >  or  drink  from  water  fountains 
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and  are  denied  job  and  school  opportunities.  Monies  from 
government  agencies  and  foreign  charities  intended  for 
Dalits  are  regularly  stolen  by  higher-caste  officials.  Dalits  are 
often  ignorant  of  their  rights,  and  even  if  they  know  the  law, 
they  do  not  know  how  to  seek  help. 

Flouting  the  law  in  the  name  of  caste?  Ask  Father 
Yesumarian,  who  is  a  lawyer.  He  has  been  charged  with 
attempted  murder  three  times,  and  imprisoned  four  times, 
once  under  India's  Anti-Terrorist  Act.  Police  stripped  and 
beat  him,  urinated  in  his  mouth  and  left  him  to  sleep  naked 
on  the  cold  jail  floor.  One  of  his  clients  is  coming  to  court 
soon,  charged  with  trying  to  kill  a  rent  collector.  His  real 
crime?  Reclaiming  land  illegally  taken  from  Dalits.  To  make 
matters  worse,  he  is  a  Dalit  himself.  People  with  caste  stand- 
ing cannot  bear  having  an  outcaste  force  them  to  do  what 
they  do  not  want  to  do,  right  or  wrong. 

Priests  and  religious,  victims  of  casteism?  Ask  the  five 
Missionaries  of  Charity  who  were  hospitalized  after  being 
attacked  with  iron  rods  and  chains  in  the  southern  state  of 
Kerala.  This  happened  in  the  peaceful,  caste-free  state  that 
has  the  largest  percentage  of  Christians  in  India  (19  percent, 
mostly  Catholic  and  Orthodox)  and  the  highest  literacy  rate 
(80  percent),  a  place  where  village  politics  never  dictated 
social  norms,  as  in  Andhra  Pradesh  and  Tamil  Nadu. 
Socialist  egalitarianism  has  ruled  since  independence,  and 

the  only  conflict  peo- 


ple talk  about  is  the 
rivalry  between  Latin 
and  Malabar  Rite 
Catholics.  As  for  the 
Missionaries  of 
Charity7,  they  are 
revered  by  all  reli- 
gions in  India  and 
had  never  before 
been  attacked  on 
Indian  soil.  Yet  in 
September  2004,  first 
two  sisters  and  their  driver,  and  then  two  more  sisters  and 
two  brothers,  were  attacked  by  a  gang  of  Hindu  militants 
shouting  hate-filled  slogans.  Their  crime:  helping  poor  Dalit 
villagers. 

Imposing  Casteism  on  Non-Hindus 

Militant  pro-caste  sentiments  are  fueled  by  die  National 
Volunteer  Force  (known  by  its  Hindu  acronym,  R.S.S.,  a  vio- 
lent facist  group  related  to  Gandhi's  murderers)  and  the  part)7 
known  as  B.J.P.,  the  R.S.S.'s  political  wing,  which  was  the 
majority  party  in  India's  parliament  from  2001  to  2004.  The 
R.S.S.  and  B.J.P.,  according  to  Father  Yesumarian,  are  more 
frightened  of  Christians  than  of  Muslims,  because  Christian 
activists  work  for  women  and  Dalits,  raising  their  concious- 
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ness  and  training"  them  for  leadership  advancement.  This  is 
anathema  to  casteists.  When  Hindus  attack  Christian  mis- 
sionaries, die  implicit  message  is:  "The  Dalits  should  be 
untouchable  to  you,  too.  Leave  them  alone!" 

Although  India's  Constitution  outlaws  discrimination  and 
untouchability,  the  ruling  classes  have  succeeded  in  dividing 
the  Dalits,  distorting  their  vision,  corrupting  their  leaders  and 
keeping  most  of  them  in  the  same  conditions  they  have 
endured  for  two-and-a-half  millennia.  But  subjugation  of 
Dalits  is  far  from  the  only  example  of  caste  discrimination.  It 
happens  between  all  castes,  higher  and  lower.  "You  cannot 
understand  India  without  understanding  caste,"  a  scholar  at 
the  Jesuit-run  Aikiya  Alayam  Institute  for  Cultural  and 
Religious  Dialog  emphasized.  "It  shapes  every  aspect  of  our 
lives." 

"Caste  discriminations,"  writes  Prakash  Louis,  "are 
ingrained  in  the  very  foundation  of  Indian  society,  Indian 
culture,  Indian  political  economy,  and  finally  in  the  very 
Indian  mind-set."  Every  Indian  carries  his  or  her  caste  or 
outcaste  as  a  badge  of  honor  or  shame.  Every  school  appli- 
cation, every  graduation  certificate  and  many  public  docu- 
ments list  the  person's  caste.  Caste  controls  school  accep- 
tances, job  appointments,  even  marriages.  "You  would 
never  marry  someone  outside  your  caste,"  remarked  an 
outspoken  Catholic  feminist  on  Loyola-Chennai's  faculty. 
"Even  today,  it  just  isn't  done."  This  holds  true  for  the 
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wealthy  as  well  as  the  poor.  The  person  is  born  into  a 
caste,  lives  that  caste  as  part  of  his  or  her  destiny,  is  mar- 
ried in  a  caste-specific  celebration,  and  dies  a  caste  death, 
especially  in  the  villages,  where  75  percent  of  Indians  live. 
How  seriously  is  caste  regarded  when  it  comes  to  marriage 
in  a  village?  Take  the  case  of  the  young  Dalit  man  who 
married  a  lower-caste  woman  from  a  Tami  Nadu  village 
last  year  while  both  were  in  the  city.  When  the  girl  did  not 
return  after  an  overnight  trip  to  her  parents,  he  went  look- 
ing for  her.  The  villagers  told  him  they  had  beaten  the  girl, 
dragged  her  through  the  village  behind  a  bullock  cart  and 
buried  her  alive.  Then  they  beat  him  to  death. 

Caste  and  the  Indian  Church 

But  surely,  one  hopes,  the  Catholic  Church  is  free  of  caste 
consciousness.  When  India's  founding  Constituent 
Assembly  debated  making  concessions  for  Outcaste- 
Christians,  Jerome  D'Souza,  S.J.,  representing  the 
Christians,  rejected  them,  claiming  there  is  no  caste  in 
Christianity.  No  caste  in  Christianity?  Fifty-five  years 
later  Father  Yesumarian  so  infuriated  caste  Catholics  of 
Tamil  Nadu's  Pondicherry  Archdiocese  that  in  October 
2004,  33  priests  signed  a  letter  to  the  archbishop,  with 
copies  to  all  16  Tamil  Nadu  bishops,  charging  Father 
Yesumarian  with  criminal,  disruptive  and  un-Christian 
behavior.  The  letter  demanded  that  neither  he  nor  any 
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other  Jesuits  be  allowed  in  the  archdiocese.  Why?  Father 
Yesumarian  is  helping  Dalits  reclaim  land  taken  illegally 
by  caste-parishioners,  and  the  bishop  and  priests  are  all 
caste  men. 

Until  the  1960s,  Dalits  were  generally  not  admitted  to 
seminaries  or  religious  life.  Even  today,  according  to 
Father  Antoniraj,  the  Jesuit  founder  and  director  of  the 
Doctor  Ambedkar  Cultural  Academy,  70  percent  of  Dalits 
are  turned  away.  Many  do  not  enter  seminaries  or  religious 
life  because  they  fear  caste  treatment.  In  1990,  only  2  per- 
cent to  4  percent  of  Tami  Nadu  priests  were  Dalits,  and 
there  were  no  Dalit  bishops.  By  2004  only  three  out  of  16 
dioceses  had  Dalit  bishops — this  in  a  state  where  70  per- 
cent of  the  Catholics  are  Dalits. 

"Not  only  has  the  church  failed  to  eradicate  caste;  it 
has  accommodated  itself  to  caste,"  charges  Father 


Antoniraj.  Caste-consciousness  has  been  part  of 
Catholicism  as  long  as  the  church  has  been  in  India.  The 
17th-century  missionary  Roberto  de  Nobili,  S.J.,  believed 
that  if  he  converted  Brahmins,  lower  castes  would  follow. 
He  dressed  like  a  Brahmin,  tried  to  become  a  Brahmin 
and  worked  to  convert  Brahmins.  For  the  most  part,  he 
failed. 

A  century  later  Constanzo  Beschi,  S.J.,  worked  with 
outcastes,  had  success  with  his  conversions — and  was 
martyred.  According  to  Manuel  Alphonse,  S.J.,  director 
of  the  Tamil  Nadu  Social  Development  Monitor: 
"Hinduism  reacts  in  two  ways  to  external  intrusions.  First 
it  tries  to  absorb  the  new  system  into  the  casteism.  Failing 
that,  it  violently  eradicates  the  threat.  Both  Islam  and 
Catholicism  caved  in  to  these  pressures.  The  only  force 
that  would  not  compromise  was  Buddhism.  The  Hindus 
tolerated  them  for  two  centuries,  but  when  casteism  was 
threatened,  they  crushed  the  Buddhists,  murdering  tens 
of  thousands  and  driving  the  rest  out." 

"It's  hard  being  a  Dalit  Catholic,"  an  old  activist  lay- 
said.  "Dalit  means  'broken.'  We  are  the  broken  peo- 
I  rmed  'twice-discriminated'  because  they  are  both 

soci  outcastes  and  ineligible  for  government  aid, 
Catht-  ;  Dalits  are  in  fact  triply  discriminated  against. 
DenicH  ernment  help,  Dalits  turned  to  their  churches. 
But  the  cas  c-parishioners  and  caste-clergy  treated  them 
as  outcastes.  When  priest-sympathisers  tried  to  help,  they 
were  disciplined.  Fear  dominated.  Priests  were  afraid  of 


caste-parishioners  and  bishops;  bishops  were  afraid  of 
caste  reprisals.  Even  in  the  church,  Dalits  had  nowhere  to 
turn. 

A  Challenge  for  the  World  Church 

Why  should  American  Catholics  care?  "We  can't  solve  it 
by  ourselves,"  Father  Antoniraj  pleaded.  "Casteism  must 
be  internationalized.  For  too  long  Indians  have  been  hid- 
ing it.  In  a  typical  case,  an  American  priest  asks  a  group  of 
Indian  priests,  'What  about  caste?'  Indians  downplay  the 
issue,  say  it's  not  a  problem.  When  an  Indian  speaks  up 
and  says  it  is  a  problem,  the  others  take  him  aside:  'Why 
are  you  hanging  out  our  dirty  laundry?  You  shouldn't  say 
these  things.'"  X.  J.  Bosco,  S.J.,  the  first  Dalit  Jesuit 
provincial  of  Andhra  Pradesh,  recalled  a  meeting  of  Jesuit 
provincials  in  Spain  at  which  a  document  was  being  draft- 
ed. He  wanted  it  to  include  a  mention  of 
caste.  "But  the  other  Indians  said,  'No! 
No!'  They  took  it  out."  "We  need  your 
help  to  publicize  this  problem,"  Father 
Bosco  said.  "We  need  the  American 
church  to  know  about  it." 

"It  affects  the  church  in  America 
too,"  said  Father  Antoniraj.  "Father 
General  told  our  provincial,  if  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  the 
United  States  has  been  losing  the  blacks,  the  same  should 
not  happen  to  the  Dalits.  But  we  may  lose  the  Dalits.  The 
Pentecostals  may  scoop  them  up.  They  provide  the  Dalits 
with  something  the  church  doesn't:  fellowship.  That 
affects  everybody." 

"We're  all  members  of  the  mystical  body,"  Father 
Antoniraj  added.  "Most  of  us  owe  our  faith  to  Western 
missionaries.  They're  partly  responsible  for  our  problem. 
This  is  a  justice  issue  for  the  whole  church.  The  Holy 
Father  told  the  Tamil  Nadu  bishops  to  take  the  Dalit 
problem  seriously  and  take  steps  to  correct  it.  So  far  they 
haven't  done  much.  American  bishops  can  influence  the 
Vatican  to  put  more  pressure  on  our  bishops.  When  we 
hurt,  Americans  should  help  us  heal." 

During  the  1970's  and  80's  the  American  church 
helped  force  South  Africa  to  end  apartheid.  "Dalits  in 
India,"  wrote  Prakash  Louis,  "have  been  subjected  to  a 
more  severe  and  sinister  apartheid... but  they  have  to  bear 
all,  blaming  only  themselves  and  their  fate.  In  today's  con- 
text, caste  discrimination  is  more  horrendous  than  racial 
discrimination." 

Where  is  the  church?  The  pope  has  spoken,  but  his 
voice  is  lost  in  the  overwhelming  silence:  "Who  will  look 
after  the  Christian  Dalits?"  Dr.  B.  R.  Ambedkar  asked 
Father  D'Souza.  "The  Christian  churches  will,"  Father 
D'Souza  replied.  But  to  date,  the  Catholic  Church  has 
failed  to  do  so.  f$ 


Caste-consciousness  has  been  part 
of  Catholicism  as  long  as  the  church 
has  been  in  India. 
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Painting  the  Holy 

An  artisfs  journey  by  michael  o'neill  mcgrath 


Portfolio 


THE  QUESTION  put  to 
me  most  frequently 
as  an  artist  is,  "How 
long  did  it  take  to 
paint  that?"  I  suspect  if  you  were 
to  poll  other  artists,  they  might 
tell  you  the  same  thing.  To  me 
this  fascination  with  time  spent 
at  the  easel  is  curious.  It  also 
strikes  me  as  a  bit  humorous, 
since  the  question  is  asked  of  a 
group  of  people,  artists,  who  do 
not  approach  life  in  a  linear,  log- 
ical manner. 

Truth  be  told,  I  never  have 
the  vaguest  notion  of  how  long 
something  takes  to  paint.  Are  we 
simply  talking  about  actual 
brush-and-paint-on-paper  time? 
Do  we  include  hours  of  research 
and  field  visits?  Meetings  with 
editors?  Walks  down  the  hall  to 
grab  some  coffee  while  my  mind 
is  still  painting?  How  about  the 
months,  or  sometimes  years,  of 
having  a  vision  in  my  head 
before  the  first  sketch  even 
appears  on  the  easel?  Given  all 
this,  the  truest  answer  might  be 
"forever."  But  since  that  sounds 
too  pretentious,  I  fib.  "Hmm,"  I 
say,  "about  12  hours,"  with  the 
self-assurance  of  someone  who 
punches  a  time  clock  at  the  start 
of  every  workday.  I  don't  like  to 
lie,  mind  you,  but  these  are  com- 
plex questions. 

Sometimes  I  feel  like  a  geol- 
ogist instead  of  an  artist.  Just  as  a 


MICHAEL  O'NEILL  McGRATH,  O.S.F.S.,  of  Washington,  D.C.,  is  familiar  to  America  readers.  The  paintings  reproduced  here  are 
selected  from  his  book  Blessed  Art  Thou:  Mother,  Lady,  Mystic,  Queen  (with  prayers  by  Richard  Fragomeni),  published  by  World 
Library  Publications. 
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simple  "How  are  you?"  can  prompt  me  to  contemplate 
many  layers  of  experience,  "How  long  did  that  take?"  sends 
e  back  on  an  excavation  through  time  to  early  childhood, 
there  that  my  mid-life  visions  and  symbols  usually 
fini!  their  origins.  The  paintings  you  see  on  these  pages,  for 
example,  are  from  a  series  of  2 1  images  of  Mary  inspired  by 
the  I  of  Loreto.  And  before  you  ask,  I  would  like  to  tell 
you  just  h  v  long  they  took  to  paint.  For  this,  I  will  have  to 
put  on  m  eologist  hat  and  lead  you  on  a  sort  of  personal 
journey,  thi  ugh  several  layers  of  experience. 

The  series  began,  paint-on-paper  time,  in  1999.  On  sab- 
batical, I  was  living  as  a  sort  of  anchorite  for  a  monastery  of 


Visitation  nuns  in  a  neigh- 
borhood in  north 
Minneapolis.  Every  Tuesday 
morning  we  went  to  Mass  at 
St.  Philip's,  a  local  church 
that  had  begun  as  a  Polish 
parish  and  now  quietly  lives 
in  an  entirely  different, 
African-American,  cultural 
reality.  Devotion  to  Our 
Lady  of  Czestochowa  is  still 
strong,  however,  and  every 
week  after  Mass  we  prayed 
to  her,  using  die  Litany  of 
Loreto. 

The  design  of  the 
church  is  stark  and  modern. 
Because  the  structure  is 
made  completely  of  stone,  I 
had  the  feeling  of  old  and 
new  meeting  across  the 
boundaries  of  time,  like 
rock  and  sea.  With  these 
surroundings,  the  words  of 
the  litany  prayed  week  after 
week  moved  from  a  tedious 
drone  to  a  visually  rich 
source  of  inspiration.  In 
time,  I  began  to  paint  some 
very  contemporary  black 
madonnas — and  later,  some 
white  girls — who  bore  the 
ancient  titles  from  the 
litany. 

The  painting  process  led 
to  further  excavation  as 
deeper  layers  of  memory 
were  unearthed.  I  recalled 
my  childhood  delight  over 
images  of  Mary  and  the 
saints  in  painted  plaster  or  stained  glass,  and  it  tickled  my 
creative  urges  to  make  some  images  of  my  own.  I  remem- 
bered my  childhood  belief  in  an  unshakable,  unchangeable 
fortress  of  a  church  built  of  stone,  one  that  seemed  to  have 
all  the  answers — but  that  now  leaves  me  with  more  ques- 
tions. In  that  place  of  tension  between  past  and  present, 
the  series  was  born. 

"Mary,  Queen  of  the  Saints"  is  one  of  the  last  in  the 
series  I  painted  over  the  next  four  years.  In  a  nod  to  anoth- 
er title,  Queen  of  the  Patriarchs  and  Matriarchs,  I  includ- 
ed Moses,  Abraham  and  Sarah.  Ever  since  my  own  parents 
became  part  of  the  vast  communion,  I  see  the  saints  dif- 
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ferently  than  I  did  as  a  Catholic  schoolboy.  They  are  no 
longer  impossible  to  reach  or  imitate  or  even  like.  Now 
they  are  soul  friends  who  guide  me  to  my  true  self,  encour- 
aging me  to  love  the  journey  of  life. 

"Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary"  sprang  out  of  my  current  love 
for  praying  the  Rosary,  something  that  was  unappealing  to 
me  as  a  child.  I  now  see  the  beauty  in  things  I  once  thought 
of  as  tedious,  like  the  litany.  Once,  while  on  pilgrimage 
through  France  and  Spain,  I  took  my  deceased  father's  rosary 
apart  bead  by  bead  and  left 
the  beads  at  each  of  the 
catiiedrals  and  shrines  I  vis- 
ited. It  was  my  way  of  con- 
necting him  with  countless 
generations  of  souls  and 
saints  through  the  ages.  All 
of  a  sudden  I  was  connected 
too. 

"Our  Lady  of  Refuge" 
also  sprang  from  two  differ- 
ent places  in  time.  When  I 
was  a  child,  I  loved  reading 
books  about  slavery  and 
Harriet  Tubman  and 
Frederick  Douglass;  and  I 
was  fascinated  by  the  con- 
cept of  the  underground 
railroad.  Decades  later,  in 
the  midst  of  working  on 
these  paintings,  I  read 
Hidden  in  Plain  View,  a 
book  about  the  secret 
meanings  of  quilt  patterns 
during  the  days  of  slavery. 
Intrigued  by  the  ways  in 
which  symbols  helped 
slaves  on  the  run,  I  envi- 
sioned "Our  Lady  of 
Refuge"  as  a  symbol  of  safe- 
ty for  each  of  us  in  our 
struggles  to  be  free  of  all 
that  enslaves  us. 

In  the  Agathistos,  an 
Eastern  litany,  Mary  is 
referred  to  as  the  Promised 
Land  of  Milk  and  Honey. 
She  is  the  human  mother  of 
God,  without  whose  willing 
consent  Jesus  would  not 
have  been  conceived.  She 
leads  us  to  the  holy  source 
of  purity  and  sweetness,  to 


our  own  promised  lands  where  dreams  are  fulfilled  and  bro- 
ken selves  made  whole. 

So,  how  long  did  it  take  to  paint  these  images?  Did  I 
begin  them  after  Mass  at  St.  Philip's,  or  years  before,  when 
my  parents  died?  Or  was  it  when  I  was  a  second-grader  at  St. 
Matthew's  staring  up  at  the  windows  in  church?  It  probably 
started  long  before  I  was  even  formed  in  the  womb,  in  a  place 
and  time  that  only  God  can  know.  Meanwhile,  I  know  what  I 
will  tell  the  next  person  who  asks:  nine  months.  0 
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Faith  in  Focus 


In  Praise  of  Horizontal  Prayer 


BY  FRANK  MOAN 


I'M  77  AND  retired,  a  priest,  a  celi- 
bate. You  may  be  like  me.  Or  you 
may  be  married  still,  with  or  with- 
out your  spouse.  You  may  be  a  par- 
ent, a  grandparent  or,  God  bless  you,  a 
great-grandparent.  Or  you  may  be  sin- 
gle, young,  with  the  expectation  of  many 
years  ahead.  In  any  event,  I  hope  each  of 
vtou  shares  with  me  the  joy  of  horizontal 
prayer. 

By  horizontal  prayer  I  mean,  literal- 
ly, horizontal:  when  I'm  on  my  back,  in 
bed.  Age  has  taught  me  that  I  do  some 
of  my  best  praying  in  bed.  I  still  advo- 
cate that  parents  teach  their  children  to 
kneel  at  bedside  in  the  evening  to  say 
their  prayers.  But  my  knees  will  no 
longer  let  me  get  down  there.  And  if  I 
do  get  down,  I  would  have  to  call  out  to 
someone  else  in  the  rectory  to  get  me 
up.  God  understands.  In  fact,  I  think 

frank  moan,  s.J.,  is  in  residence  at  Holy 
Name  Rectory,  Camden,  N.J. 


God  can't  wait  till  I  get  flat  on  my  back 
in  bed. 

I  do  my  best  praying  then. 
Sometimes,  if  I've  had  a  very  long  and 
stressful  day,  I  might  fall  asleep  almost 
immediately.  But  that  is  rare. 
Generally,  I  have  to  lie  there  for  a  while 
before  sleep  comes.  That's  when  I  pray. 

I  converse  with  God  about  the  day 
I've  spent,  how  it  went,  where  I  failed 
God  or  my  neighbor,  what  graces  came 
my  way  and  how  well  I  used  them.  I  like 
to  talk  to  God  about  the  people  I 
encountered  that  day,  in  person,  on  the 
phone,  through  e-mail  or  snail-mail.  I 
often  tell  God  how  I  disagree  with  the 
way  he  is  letting  the  world  turn  round.  I 
pray  for  those  who  die  each  day  in  Iraq 
or  Afghanistan.  I  pray  for  understanding 
among  Muslims,  Christians  and  Jews. 

I  also  turn  often  to  Mary,  the 
Mother  of  Jesus.  I  say  at  least  one  Hail 
Mary  to  win  our  Lady's  protection.  My 
life  in  the  liturgical  practices  of  the 


church  has  taught  me  that  the  day  never 
ends  without  recourse  to  Our  Lady. 

Prayer  to  Mary  then  turns  my  mind 
to  the  communion  of  saints.  Over  many 
years  I  have  come  to  love  and  respect  so 
many  of  them  that  I  count  them  as  inti- 
mate friends  on  whom  I  can  depend  to 
be  voices  for  me  before  the  Trinity. 
And  in  that  number  I  include  many 
people  I  have  known  over  these  past  77 
years  who  have  preceded  me  to  the 
Pearly  Gates. 

at  my  age — those  who  are  about  my  age 
will  know  what  I'm  talking  about — I 
have  to  get  up  periodically  to  relieve  my 
bladder.  I  take  a  nightly  pill  to  forestall 
such  an  occurrence.  But  it  never  does.  I 
think  I  take  the  pill  just  to  keep  my  doc- 
tor happy.  Anyway,  I  get  up  at  least  twice 
a  night  and  return  to  bed.  Now  some- 
times I  am  lucky  and  soon  fall  back  to 
sleep.  But  often  it  is  not  so  easy. 

So  here  I  am  again,  turning  to 
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prayer.  I  begin  to  think  about  the  next 
day.  And  the  first  thing  1  think  is:  Will  I 
have  a  next  day?  Or  will  God  summon 
me  before  then?  It  is  not  a  pessimistic 
thought.  Many  of  my  relatives  and 
friends  have  died  before  this  age.  The 
daily  obituary  notices  recount  many 
deaths  of  people  my  age,  older  and 
younger.  So  I'm  wont  to  say  that  prayer 
I  learned  in  childhood.  It  may  be  child- 
ish, but  it  is  a  beautiful  prayer  and  means 
a  great  deal  to  me  at  this  age:  "Now  I  lay 
me  down  to  sleep;  I  pray  the  Lord  my 
soul  to  keep.  If  I  should  die  before  I 
wake,  I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  take."  I 
have  known  some  of  my  fellow  Jesuits 
who  have  died  peacefully  in  their  sleep 
or  while  sitting  in  their  chair.  I  envy 
them — it's  a  nice  way  to  go. 

Then  I  turn  to  the  coming  day,  if 
God  should  grant  it.  I  recall  the  inten- 
tion for  the  Mass  I  will  celebrate.  It  may 
be  for  a  deceased  brother  Jesuit,  or  for  a 
relative  with  cancer,  or  for  our  country 
in  this  time  of  national  crisis.  I  talk  to 
God  about  that  intention.  I  bring  God 
up  to  date  on  where  I  am  politically, 
charitably,  socially.  I  must  admit  I  do 
much  of  the  talking.  But  sometimes  God 
does  get  through.  I  begin  to  see  things 
more  clearly.  I  realize  there  were  times  I 
was  hasty  in  judgment  or  insensitive  in 
action.  I  see  new  ideas  opening  up  before 
me  on  how  I  can  contribute  to  the  graces 
God  spreads  through  his  church,  partic- 
ularly through  its  sacramental  life. 

I  give  some  thought  also  to  the 
Divine  Office,  the  breviary,  I  shall  be 
reading  when  I  get  up.  It  will  take  some 
time  over  the  course  of  the  day. 
Nowadays  I  pray  it  with  much  more 
devotion  than  I  did  in  my  earlier  years.  I 
give  extra  attention  to  it  because  I  now 
read  it  on  behalf  of  all  the  priests  in  my 
diocese.  I  know  many  of  them  are  too 
busy  to  read  it,  so  I  read  it  for  them. 

The  middle  of  the  night  gives  me  the 
time  to  raise  to  God  the  many  friends  I 
have  from  over  70  years,  particularly 
those  who  are  now  in  physical  distress.  A 
92 -year-old  friend  prays  daily  that  she 
may  die.  I  ask,  God,  why  don't  you  let 
her  die?  She  would  be  so  much  happier 
with  you  than  she  is  now  with  a  body 
that  refuses  to  respond  to  her  willingness 
to  love  others.  I  pray  for  my  friend  the 
doctor,  who,  shortly  after  retiring,  suf- 
fered a  debilitating  stroke.  Since  then  he 


has  lost  a  leg  and,  worse  still,  lost  much 
of  his  enthusiasm  for  life.  I  pray  for  his 
wife,  a  nurse  with  physical  problems  of 
her  own  that  prevent  her  from  giving  her 
husband  the  full  attention  he  needs. 

dear  GOD,  you  know  what  wonderful 
people  these  have  been,  how  much  they 
have  done  for  others  in  very  active  lives. 
Yet  now  they  wait.  God,  give  them 
patience;  give  them  cheer.  I  pray  for  a 
widow  friend  of  40  years'  acquaintance. 
Not  only  has  she  lost  her  husband;  she 
also  buried  two  of  her  five  children.  Yes, 
she  has  the  others  to  look  after  her.  But 
God,  she  is  failing.  Give  her  courage; 
give  her  comfort.  And  give  her  children 
the  willingness  to  look  after  her,  without 
depriving  their  own  children  of  the 
attention  they  deserve. 

I  could  stay  up  all  night  praying  for 
these  and  myriad  other  causes. 

On  a  rare  occasion  nowadays  I  am 
awakened  by  the  alarm  to  rise  and  go  to 
a  nearby  parish  to  say  early  Mass.  That 
breaks  my  momentum  of  prayer. 

Ordinarily  I  can  get  up  when  I  wake 
up.  Or  I  can  lie  there  for  a  few  or  many 
minutes.  I  can  pray  again.  Today,  dear 
God,  this  day  is  for  you.  You  have  given 
me  another  day  to  live,  or  maybe  only 
part  of  the  day.  If  you  call  me  home 
today,  I  hope  I  shall  be  rejoicing  to  greet 
you.  But  if  I  am  to  live  another  day,  may 
it  be  to  your  glory.  Let  me  bring  sun- 
shine into  someone  else's  life;  let  me  be  a 
support  to  my  fellow  Jesuits  here  in  the 
rectory;  let  me  learn  how  to  converse 
with  you,  dear  God,  more  and  more. 
Teach  me  to  pray. 

I  open  my  eyes.  I  look  to  see  if  the 
sun  is  shining  on  the  church-school 
building  outside  my  window.  How  I  am 
cheered  if  it  does.  I  see  in  my  room  all 
the  souvenirs  of  a  long  life.  They  speak 
to  me  of  so  many  past  and  present  loves. 
They  are  my  daily  comforts.  Each  speaks 
a  prayer  to  me;  I  speak  a  prayer  to  each. 

Then  it  is  time  to  rise.  As  I  put  my 
feet  into  my  slippers,  I  offer  a  final 
prayer.  God,  I'm  going  about  the  day.  I 
may  not  be  as  attentive  to  you  through- 
out this  day  as  I  have  been  during  this 
night.  So  please  remember  that  I  love 
you  still.  I'm  here  to  do  your  will.  And 
should  you  bring  me  to  another  night, 
I'll  lie  again  in  bed,  and  our  conversation 
will  go  on. 
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'Of  Clay  and  Wattles  Made 


IN  1931,  as  the  Depression  tightened 
its  grip  on  the  American  imagina- 
tion, a  very  young  Bing  Crosby 
recorded  a  Harry  Warren  jazz  ballad 
with  the  words,  "I  found  a  million  dollar 
baby  in  a  five-and-ten-cent  store."  The 
song  became  a  hit,  and  its  singer  went  on 
to  become  one  of  the  great  icons  of  popu- 
lar culture.  The  country  had  lost  confi- 
dence in  itself,  and  Bing's  soothing  voice 
assured  people  that  despite  their  tough 
economic  circumstances,  in  human  terms, 
they  were  worth  a  million  dollars.  It's  not 
completely  true,  of  course.  Poverty  and 
failure  can  degrade  humanity,  but  before 
dismissing  people  as  five-and-ten-cent 
tvpes,  it's  wise  to  examine  the  criteria  for 
assessing  their  value. 

Million  Dollar  Baby  sounds  trite  and 
slang\-  as  the  title  of  Clint  Eastwood's  new 
exploration  of  the  defeat,  resilience  and 
triumph  of  the  spirit,  but  it  turns  out  to  be 
perfect.  As  he  showed  in  last  year's 
"Mystic  River,"  Eastwood  knows  some 
people  face  enormous  roadblocks  in  life 
by  accident  of  birth  and  happen- 
stance. Some  defy  their  apparent 
destiny  and  triumph;  others  accept 
defeat  and  stop  trying;  still  others 
try  and  fail,  and  that  is  the  crudest 
human  tragedy.  In  "Mystic  River" 
(2003),  Eastwood  looked  at  an 
entire  Irish-American  community 
that  scripted  its  own  downfall.  In 
"Million  Dollar  Baby"  he  narrows 
focus  to  look  at  three  very  different 
people,  two  of  them  Irish- 
Americans,  dime-store  losers,  but 
underneath  the  appearances,  worth 
a  million. 

rhe  title  character,  Maggie 
Fitzgerald  (Hilary  Swank),  has  held 
a  losing  hand  as  her  birthright.  As 
one  character  comments:  "She 
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grew  up  knowing  one  thing.  She  was 
trash."  Maggie  comes  out  of  the  Ozarks  in 
southwestern  Missouri,  where  her  300- 
pound  single  mother  stays  on  in  her  trail- 
er park,  surviving  with  her  other  daugh- 
ter, also  a  single  mother,  on  welfare 
checks,  augmented  by  claims  of  nonexis- 
tent children.  Her  brother  is  in  prison. 
Maggie  believes  that  life  holds  more  for 
her  than  a  life  of  waitressing  in  diners 
until  she  can  afford  to  buy  a  used  trailer  of 
her  own.  She  heads  to  Los  Angeles,  finds 
work  in  yet  another  greasy  diner,  where 
she  slips  table  scraps  into  her  apron  pock- 
et to  stock  her  refrigerator.  In  the  mean- 
time, Maggie  nurtures  a  dream  of  putting 
her  life  together  in  the  volatile  new  sport 
of  women's  boxing.  She's  determined,  but 
at  32  may  be  too  old  to  learn  the  skills  to 
gain  self-respect  in  the  ring. 

Frankie  Dunn  (Clint  Eastwood)  has 
seen  his  best  years  slip  away.  In  his  day,  he 
was  a  top  corner  man,  and  put  enough 
together  to  buy  a  seedy  gym,  The  Hit  Pit, 
where  he  trains  boxers.  Ever  cautious 


about  moving  his  fighters  along  too 
quickly,  he  plots  their  progress  so  careful- 
ly that  they  resent  the  slow  pace  of  their 
careers,  and  when  they  show  promise, 
they  leave  him  for  more  aggressive  agents, 
bigger  purses  and  a  quicker  title  bout. 
Frankie's  life  is  woven  of  failures.  After 
his  wife  died,  he  and  his  daughter  had  a 
falling  out  in  the  Irish  way,  and  have  not 
spoken  in  years.  She  returns  his  letters 
unopened.  Frankie  makes  fitful  attempts 
to  learn  Gaelic,  and  reads  William  Butler 
Yeats.  He  says  his  prayers  before  bedtime, 
attends  Mass  every  day,  and  drives  the 
pastor  to  an  outburst  of  profanity  with  his 
insistence  on  one-sentence  explanations 
of  the  Trinity  and  the  Immaculate 
Conception.  His  life  changes  when  the 
girl  (she  seems  much  younger  than  her 
years)  with  the  Irish  name  would  take  her 
dreams  into  Frankie's  gym  and  demand 
that  he  become  her  trainer.  He  scorns  the 
idea  of  "training  a  girl,"  but  before  long 
he  seems  to  have  found  the  daughter  he 
lost. 


Clint  Eastwood  and  Hilary  Swank  in  "Million  Dollar  Baby. 
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The  third  loser  is  Scrap  (Morgan 
Freeman),  an  ex-fighter  who  began  his 
career  in  the  segregated  South,  fought 
his  way  to  a  title  bout  and  then  stayed 
around  for  one  bout  too  many  and  lost 
an  eye.  Frankie,  his  corner  man  at  the 
time,  knew  the  extent  of  the  injury  and 
could  have  stopped  the  fight,  but  failed 
to  protect  his  fighter.  As  a  result, 
Frankie  lives  with  the  guilt  of  that  night, 
and  Scrap  lives  with  his  failure,  cleaning 
the  toilets  and  showers,  mopping  the 
locker-room  floor  with  bleach  and 
sleeping  in  a  corner  of  the  gym.  He  and 
Frankie  have  a  funny  philosophical  con- 
versation about  the  reasons  for  wearing 
socks  with  holes  in  them,  but  if  he  had 
money  for  better  socks,  he  suspects  he 
might  just  spend  it  on  the  horses.  Scrap 
functions  as  a  half-blind  Tiresias,  whose 
wise  voice-over  comments  reveal  more 
about  the  characters  than  they  know 
about  themselves. 

"Million  Dollar  Baby"  is  no  more 
about  boxing  than  "King  Lear"  is  about 
inheritance  law.  For  the  first  half  of  the 
film,  the  plot  moves  swiftly  but  pre- 
dictably through  the  prescribed  and  tired 
steps  of  the  sports-fantasy  genre.  How 
often  have  movies  given  us  the  talented 
athlete  reaching  success  under  the  guid- 
ance of  a  gruff  but  skillful  trainer?  But  the 
plot  is  incidental;  this  is  a  film  of  charac- 
ter. Maggie  and  Frankie  each  grope 
toward  redemption  of  a  kind,  and  in  the 
process  they  realize  how  much  they  need 
each  other.  It's  a  love  story  without 
romance.  Scrap,  with  his  own  story  of 
near-success  and  then  apparent-failure, 
mediates  her  ambition  and  Frankie's  pro- 
tectiveness.  The  three  form  a  kind  of  trin- 
ity of  mutual  love  and  support — father, 
daughter,  spirit — that  Frankie  had  strug- 
gled unsuccessfully  to  understand  in  his 
theological  conversations. 

In  its  last  40  minutes,  the  film 
changes  direction  abruptly  and  enters  a 
downward  vortex  that  washes  away  illu- 
sion and  pretense.  In  the  final  sequences, 
the  three  have  the  opportunity  to  discov- 
er what  is  really  of  value  in  their  own  lives 
and  in  the  lives  of  the  other  two.  The 
remarkable  script  of  Paul  Haggis  rides 
the  whirlpool  with  dignity7;  without 
flinching  it  carries  us  down,  down  into 
the  darkness  while  avoiding  Hollywood 
melodrama.  It  reaches  for  the  tear  ducts 
without  bypassing  the  brain.  I'd  like  to 


say  more  about  this,  much  more,  but  I 
can't  without  softening  the  devastating 
impact  of  the  film  itself. 

The  cast  plays  off  one  another  with 
rare  skill.  Eastwood,  now  74,  lets 
Frankie's  voice  sink  to  a  strained  rasp  as 
though  this  exhausted  man  must  struggle 
to  fight  one  more  round  in  life.  At  this 
point  he  wants  only  "to  live  alone  in  the 
bee  loud  glade."  When  his  latest  prospect 
tells  him  he's  moving  on  to  another  man- 
ager, Frankie  takes  one  more  body  blow 
with  dignity  and  disbelief,  but  his  shoul- 
ders seem  more  rounded  after  the  con- 
versation. Hilary  Swank  has  no  bravura 
scenes,  but  under  her  "hillbilly"  twang 
and  lack  of  social  graces,  she  radiates 
determination  and  dignity.  She  will  do 
what  Frankie  tells  her,  but  she  will  not  be 
subservient  to  him.  She  insists  on  buying 
her  own  speed  bag  to  use  in  the  gym.  As 
she  counts  out  the  small  bills  and  coins 
from  her  tips,  the  sporting  goods  sales- 
man looks  on  in  disbelief,  but  she  never 
looks  up  or  offers  a  word  of  explanation. 
Morgan  Freeman  has  made  his  own  the 
role  of  wise  man  and  sympathetic  men- 
tor. Scrap  has  been  where  Maggie  is,  and 
he  knows  Frankie  better  than  anyone,  but 
he  won't  crowd  either  of  them. 

Father  Horvak  (Brian  O'Byrne) 
won't  crowd  Frankie  either.  Initially 
exasperated  by  Frankie's  theoretical 
questioning,  when  Frankie  faces  a  real, 
life-and-death  question,  this  intelligent, 
compassionate  priest  hears  him  out, 
offers  his  opinion  clearly  but  not  imperi- 


ously and  then  leaves  him  alone  in  the 
church  to  make  his  own  decision. 

If  I  were  to  nitpick — and  it  seems 
churlish  to  do  so  with  a  film  of  this  rare 
quality — I  would  question  the  overdrawn 
caricature  of  Maggie's  family.  They 
appear  twice  in  the  film.  In  their  first 
scene,  their  aching  ignorance  and  ingrat- 
itude for  Maggie's  help  embarrasses  her; 
in  their  second,  their  callous  self-interest 
cuts  her  to  the  heart.  In  this  final  meet- 
ing, Maggie  finally  summons  the  courage 
to  tear  herself  away  from  her  roots.  This 
wasn't  the  ending  she  envisioned  for  her- 
self or  her  family,  but  like  Frankie  she  has 
the  courage  to  take  one  more  blow  with 
dignity  as  well  as  with  regret. 

Paul  Haggis  adapted  the  script  from 
a  short  stoiy  in  Rope  Burns,  a  collection 
of  fight  stories  by  a  veteran  corner  man, 
Jerry  Boyd,  writing  under  the  name  of 
F.  X.  Toole.  Clint  Eastwood  did  his  own 
quiet,  lyrical  score,  which  forces  reflec- 
tive attention  on  the  interiors  of  the 
characters  rather  than  the  action. 

All  the  ingredients  come  together  to 
make  a  gentle,  but  insistent  statement 
that  in  an  earlier  era  would  have  been 
called  Christian  humanism.  Regardless 
of  the  term  we  use  at  present,  we  can 
embrace  the  sense  of  worth  that 
Eastwood  finds  in  his  characters  and 
that  the  characters  find  in  one  another. 
They  are  vulnerable  without  being 
weak;  strong  without  becoming  hard. 
They  are  like  Yeats's  poetic  cabin:  Of 
clay  and  wattles  made.  Richard  A.  Blake 
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The  Old  Manse5 
and  Beyond 

Hawthorne  in  Concord 

By  Philip  McFarland 

Grove  Press.  341p  $25 
ISBX  08021 77767 

On  his  honeymoon.  Nathaniel  Haw  tnorne 
and  his  wife,  Sophia,  read  to  each  other  the 
entirety'  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  an  apt 
symbol  for  Hawthorne's  persistent  preoc- 
cupation with  issues  of  sin,  guilt  and 
redemption.  To  mark  the  200th  anniver- 
sary last  summer  of  Hawthorne's  birth, 
the  historian  Philip  McFarland  has  provid- 
ed a  timely  re-examination  of  this  author, 
w  ho  was  so  articulate  about  the  darker  side 
of  the  American  soul. 

McFarland  seeks  to  open  a  fresh  per- 
spective on  Hawthorne  by  examining  three 
periods  of  time  between  1 842  and  1 864, 
when  the  author  lived  in  Concord,  Mass. 
Hawthorne  was  38  years  old  and  newly 
married  when  he  moved  to  Concord,  a 
tranquil  county  seat  of  about  1,700  inhabi- 
tants that  was  also  home  to  such  luminar- 
ies as  Thoreau,  Emerson,  Margaret  Fuller 
and  the  Alcott  family.  Hawthorne's  first 
dwelling  in  Concord,  known  as  The  Old 
Manse,  was  a  clapboard  house  that  had 
been  constructed  by  Emerson's  grandfa- 
ther. 

Hawthorne  suffered  from  financial  dif- 
ficulties throughout  his  life — even  The 
Scarlet  Letta-  earned  only  Si, 500  over  a 
period  of  about  14  years — and  his  failure  to 
pay  the  rent  led  to  his  eviction  from  The 
Old  Manse  in  1844.  Discouraged,  he 
returned  with  wife  and  newborn  child  to 
Salem  to  reside  in  his  mother's  house. 
.After  working  in  the  Boston  Custom 
House  and  then  living  and  writing  for  a 
time  in  Lenox,  Hawthorne  returned  to 
Concord  in  1852  to  live  in  a  home  called 
The  W  ayside. 

Hawthorne's  residency  in  Concord 
was  interrupted  again  in  1853  by  his 
appointment  as  consul  in  Liverpool, 
England,  after  which  he  took  his  family  to 
Italy  for  an  extended  sojourn.  Returning  to 
The  Wayside  in  1860,  Hawthorne  added 
to  the  house  a  writing  studio  inspired  by  a 
stone  tower  he  had  seen  in  Florence.  The 


Italianate  structure  afforded  him  the  refuge 
he  needed  for  his  writing,  but  probably 
also  contributed  to  his  increasing  isolation 
and  melancholv. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Hawthorne 
drew  deep  inspiration  from  the  various 
places  where  he  lived.  Born  in  Salem, 
Mass.,  he  carried  with  him  the  dark  legacy 
of  a  great-grandfather  w  ho  had  serv  ed  as  a 
judge  in  the  Salem  witchcraft  trials. 
Because  his  father  died  when  Hawthorne 
was  only  2  years  old,  he  spent  most  of  his 
youth  in  rented  accommodations,  and  he 
also  lived  for  a  brief  time  on  Brook  Farm, 
an  experiment  by  the  Transcendentalists  in 
communal  living. 

Although  McFarland  describes  some 
inspiring  moments  in  Hawthorne's  life 
during  the  Concord  years  (meeting 
Lincoln,  seeing  the  ironclad  Monitor),  for 
all  but  the  most  inveterate  Hawthorne  fan 
the  pleasures  of  this  text  are  rather  too  few 
and  far  between. 

McFarland  organizes  his  book  around 
a  straightforward  chronological  structure 
("The^  Forties,"  "The  Fifties,"  "The 
Sixties"),  but  Hawthorne  lived  in 
Concord  for  only  about  eight  of  these  30 
years.  In  the  decade  of  the  1850's,  for 
example,  Hawthorne  spent  only  three- 
and-a-half  years  in  Concord.  The  gaps  of 
time  between  the  Concord  residencies 
make  for  a  sense  of  interrupted,  fragmen- 
tary narrative.  It  is  also  unfortunate  that 
the  book  contains  no  photos  or  historical 
portraits  of  The  Old  Manse  and  The 
Wayside,  or  of  Concord  itself. 

R.  W.  B.  Lewis  has  praised  McFar- 
land's  style  as  having  "an  almost 
Faulknerian  intensity,"  but  this  remark 
suggests  another  difficulty.  With 
Faulkner  one  enjoy7s  the  sense  of  mystery, 
complexity  and  deferred  disclosures,  but 
in  a  non-fictional  literary  study  the  same 
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traits  are  likely  to  frustrate  the  reader. 
McFarland  uses  what  might  best  be  called 
a  kind  of  neo-I  lawthornesque  style,  and  it 
often  makes  for  heavy  slogging. 

In  spite  of  these  flaws,  McFarland's 
book  contains  some  memorable  scenes. 
He  recounts  what  was,  from  a  literary 
point  of  view,  certainly  the  most  remark- 
able ice-skating  session  in  American  histo- 
ry, with  Hawthorne,  Emerson  and 
Thoreau  gliding  together  across  the 
frozen,  flooded  meadows  of  Concord. 
Hawthorne's  wife  offers  a  nuanced,  if  not 
entirely  objective,  description:  "Henry 
Thoreau  is  an  experienced  skater,  and  was 
figuring  dithyrambic  dances  and  Bacchic 
leaps  on  the  ice — very  remarkable,  but  very 
ugly,  methought.  Next  to  him  followed 
Mr.  Hawthorne  who,  wrapped  in  his  cloak, 
moved  like  a  self-impelled  Greek  statue, 
stately  and  grave.  Mr.  Emerson  closed  the 
line,  evidently  too  weary  to  hold  himself 
erect,  pitching  headforemost,  half  lying  on 
the  air."  McFarland's  description  of  the 
interactions  and  cross-fertilization  of  these 
great  minds  in  both  recreational  and  intel- 
lectual contexts  is  one  of  the  strengths  of 
the  book. 

For  Catholic  readers,  it  is  also  inter- 
esting that  the  author  who  gave  us  the 
unforgettable  public  sinner  Hester 
Piynne  in  The  Scarlet  Letter  also  gave  the 
world  a  daughter  who  founded  a  religious 
congregation.  Hawthorne's  youngest 
daughter,  Rose,  converted  to  Catholicism 
in  1891  and  went  on  to  establish  the 
Dominican  Sisters  of  Hawthorne.  She  is 
now  on  the  way  to  canonization.  Truly 
Hawthorne's  life  and  imagination  seem  to 
have  been  populated  by  saints  as  well  as 
by  sinners. 

McFarland  insightfully  characterizes 
Hawthorne  as  a  forerunner  of  both  mod- 
ernism, with  its  highly  isolated  and  alien- 
ated heroes,  and  magic  realism,  with  its 
romantic  celebration  of  the  imagination. 
He  cites  Henry  James's  astute  comparison 
of  Emerson  and  Hawthorne:  "Emerson, 
as  a  sort  of  spiritual  sun-worshipper, 
could  have  attached  but  a  moderate  value 
to  Hawthorne's  cat-like  faculty  of  seeing 
in  the  dark."  To  the  extent  diat  our  own 
time  is  a  spiritually  dark  age,  it  certainly 
seems  wise  to  reacquaint  ourselves  with 
the  remarkable  literary  achievement  of 
Hawthorne,  in  the  hope  that  we  might 
glean  some  of  his  gift  for  seeing  in  the 
shadows.  Gerald  T.  Cobb 
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Samuel  Huntington,  the  Harvard  profes- 
sor who  gave  us  The  Clash  of  Civilizations 
and  The  Remaking  of  World  Order,  has 
weighed  in  on  the  current  discussions  of 
religion,  politics,  race  and  ethnicity  with 
his  extended  meditation,  or  rather  screed, 
on  American  national  identity.  It  is  a 
maddening  book,  from  two  perspectives. 

The  early  chapters  are  full  of  inter- 
esting and  synthetic  insight  into  the  com- 
plex roles  that  racial,  religious,  ethnic  and 
political  identities  and  codes  of  conduct 
play  on  a  global  scale.  They  make  fasci- 
nating reading.  This  impressive  global 
sweep,  however,  is  used  to  ground  a 
breathtaking  and  appalling  lifeboat  ethic 
of  pushing  others  away,  using  the  oars  for 
attack  rather  than  assistance.  It  is  also 
maddening  to  a  Catholic  who  views  the 
individualism  and  ideological  uses  of 
Christian  faith  promoted  by  Huntington 
as  a  pretext  for  propping  up  an  uncritical 
and  globally  harmful  U.S.  foreign  policy. 
That  policy  is  a  huge  part  of  our  prob- 
lem, rather  than  the  solution.  On  the 
domestic  side,  Huntington  expresses 
sympathy  for,  even  encouragement  of, 
white  Protestant  nativist  reaction  to  "the 
Hispanic  Challenge"  to  "American"  cul- 
ture and  polity.  The  publication  of  a  ver- 
sion of  the  chapter  on  Hispanic  immigra- 
tion in  last  March's  issue  of  Foreign 
Policy  occasioned  a  flurry  of  concern  and 
outrage  on  the  part  of  those  who  work 
with  immigrant  communities  here  in  the 
United  States  and  with  human  rights 
organizations  in  Latin  America. 

The  author's  main  thesis  is  that  his- 
torically, and  he  hopes  for  the  future,  to 
be  an  American  is  to  be  Anglo-Protestant, 
at  least  in  our  most  important  values,  and 
to  speak  English.  A  quotation  suffices  to 
convey  the  message: 

For  more  than  two  hundred  years 
Americans  defined  their  identity 
in  opposition  to  Catholicism.  The 
Catholic  other  was  first  fought 
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and  excluded  and  then  opposed 
and  discriminated  against. 
Eventually,  however,  American 
Catholicism  assimilated  many  of 
the  features  of  its  Protestant  envi- 
ronment and  was,  in  turn,  assimi- 
lated into  the  American  main- 
stream. These  processes  changed 
America  from  a  Protestant  coun- 
try into  a  Christian  country  with 
Protestant  values. 

In  other  words,  and  in  other  places, 
he  makes  clear  it  is  not  Catholics  as  such 
that  he  dislikes  or  finds  un-American,  but 
their  un-Protestant  values.  Change  our 
values,  and  we  can  become  sufficiently 
productive,  individualistic,  "work  ethic 
motivated"  and  properly  socialized 
human  beings.  There  is  much  truth  to  his 
assertion  that  U.  S.  Catholics  assimilated 
many  capitalist,  democratic,  anti-authori- 
tarian, formal-legal  values  and  attitudes. 
Indeed,  U.S.  Catholic  bishops  and 
Roman  bureaucrats  are  painfully  aware  of 
some  of  those  characteristics,  expressed  in 
the  development  of  a  kind  of  Catholic 
Congregationalism,  the  assertion  of 
autonomous  lay  authority  and  pressures 
for  more  latitude  on  such  key  issues  as 
family,  gender,  worship  and  church 
authority  structures  and  polity. 

More  distressing,  from  my  point  of 
view,  is  the  resistance  of  many  American 
Catholics  to  the  new  Latino  immigrants 


that  is  based  on  many  of  the  same  argu- 
ments espoused  by  Huntington.  But  I 
read  this  reaction  as  a  sad  illustration  that 
the  blood  of  class  and  racial  antagonism 
can  be  thicker  than  the  water  of  baptism, 
rather  than  as  a  positive  sign. 

To  claim  that  vast  portions  of  the 
country  are  becoming  so  antagonistically 
bicultural,  so  bilingual  as  to  threaten 
national  identity  and  unity  beyond  recog- 
nition pushes  the  data  and  likely  outcomes 
much  too  far.  Huntington  is  correct  to 
locate  changes  in  immigration  legislation 
in  the  mid  1960's  as  the  watershed 
moment  that  led  to  a  dramatic  change  in 
U.S.  cultural  demography.  We  now  have 
the  largest  percentage  of  foreign-bom  per- 
sons resident  in  this  country  since  1910. 
Legislation  had  a  lot  to  do  with  that  shift, 
as  did,  even  more  profoundly,  massive 
shifts  in  the  global  economy  and  the  role 
that  the  United  States  plays  in  it.  Since 
then,  global  migration,  both  forced  and 
voluntary,  has  emerged  as  one  of  the  defin- 
ing characteristics  oi  human  life  in  our  era. 

Global  economic  disparities  between 
the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres 
have  increased.  Both  our  domestic  demand 
for  low-wage  labor  and  the  external  pres- 
sures of  progressive  impoverishment  in 
Latin  America  are  fueling  migratory  flows. 
Large-scale  undocumented  immigration 
to  this  country  and  the  rapid  dispersion  of 
the  Latino  (and  largely  Catholic)  commu- 
nities throughout  the  country,  including 


the  traditional  South  and  Midwest,  are 
indeed  a  challenge  to  everyone  involved, 
old-timers  and  newcomers  alike. 

They  are  also  testimony  to  the  futility 
of  formal  legal  impediments  to  the  freer 
movement  of  people  at  the  same  time  we 
encourage,  if  not  force,  the  opening  of 
markets  and  free  flow  of  capital,  goods  and 
jobs  across  borders.  And  without  doubt  the 
racial  dynamics  and  codes  of  the  American 
South  are  undergoing  rapid  transforma- 
tion. This  is  due  both  to  the  flow  of  cheap 
Latino  labor  and  to  the  movement  of  pro- 
fessional and  middle-class  blacks  and 
whites  from  the  North.  That  clock  is  not 
going  to  be  turned  back  anytime  soon. 

Huntington's  preferred  scenario  is  to 
limit  immigration  drastically,  especially 
from  Mexico  and  the  rest  of  Latin 
America,  and  to  reclaim  good  old  WASP, 
success-oriented  individualism  and  our 
"God-given"  mission  to  enlighten  the  rest 
of  the  world  as  to  how  it  should  behave — 
in  English,  of  course.  Little  matter  that 
such  a  stance  has  made  us  one  of  the  most 
resented  and  feared  countries  in  the  world. 
Is  it  too  bold  to  suggest  that  the  United 
States  could  use  a  good  dose  of  "Catholic" 
values?  Would  we  not  all  benefit  from 
practices  and  policies  that  take  more 
account  of  the  common  good,  concern  for 
the  poor  and  some  kind  of  serious  and 
effective  safety  net  for  all? 

Pope  John  Paul  IPs  call  for  conversion, 
communion  and  solidarity  in  his  apostolic 
letter  Ecclesia  in  America  has  become  some- 
thing of  a  blueprint  for  the  development 
and  application  of  Catholic  social  teaching 
in  America,  both  North  and  South.  The 
pope's  letter  is,  indeed,  a  far  cry  from 
Huntington's  Boston  Brahmin  desire  to 
reclaim  some  Active  Protestant  America. 

Questions  of  our  national  identity  in 
light  of  immigration,  security  concerns  and 
our  role  in  the  global  economy  and  culture 
are  indeed  pressing.  Unfortunately, 
Huntington  offers  little  constructive 
thought  to  the  discussion  and  a  great  deal 
of  incendiary  baiting.  A  far  more  construc- 
tive effort,  combining  solid  analysis  of  data 
and  serious  reflection  on  the  questions,  is 
offered  by  the  Chicago  Council  on 
Foreign  Relations  Independent  Task 
Force.  Its  report,  Keeping  the  Promise: 
Immigration  Proposals  from  the  Heartland, 
deserves  attention. 

Huntington  is  worth  reading  to  see 
what  fear  and  resentment  bring  to  the 
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offered  by  the  Chicago 
Foreign  Relations  Independent  Task 
Force.  Its  report,  Keeping  the  Promise: 
Immigration  Proposals  from  the  Heartland, 
deserves  attention. 

Huntington  is  worth  reading  to  see 
what  fear  and  resentment  bring  to  the 
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table.  Only  when  we  see,  and  even  to  some 
extent  empathize  with,  the  people  who 
hold  such  views,  can  we  understand  the 
depth  of  the  questions  and  the  passions 
they  elicit  and  appreciate  how  difficult  the 
call  to  conversion,  communion  and  soli- 
darity for  all  of  us  really  is. 

William  C.  Rickle 
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Univ.  of  Pennsylvania  Press.  244p 
$19.95  (paperback) 
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Patrick  Allitt  is  professor  of  U.S.  history  at 
Emory  University.  He  has  been  teaching 
undergraduates  for  more  than  20  years  and 
holds  an  endowed  chair  designated  for 
"Teaching  Excellence."  When  you  read 
his  newest  book  you  will  understand  why. 

As  the  book's  subtide  indicates,  the 
reader  is  invited  to  spend  a  semester  in  a 


university  classroom.  The  class  is  a 
semester-long  course  tided  "The  Making 
of  Modern  America:  1877-2000."  In  many 
if  not  most  other  disciplines,  professors 
would  find  it  hard  to  bare  their  souls,  syl- 
labi and  classroom  questions  and  answers 
for  the  general  reader,  no  matter  how 
excellent  their  c<  >urses,  because  <  >t  the  tech- 
nical content  or  the  level  of  previous  learn- 
ing required  for  taking  the  course.  In  die 
case  of  U.S.  history  from  1877  to  2000,  all 
of  us  are  sufficiently  informed  and  presum- 
ably interested  enough  to  understand  and 
even  enjoy  Allitt's  presentation. 

Allitt  lets  the  reader  look  over  his 
shoulder,  so  to  speak,  as  he  plans  the 
course  session  by  session,  selects  the  books 
and  readings,  makes  up  tests,  assigns  and 
grades  written  work  and  draws  out  stu- 
dents in  class.  "[0]ne  big  difference 
between  being  a  student  now  and  being  a 
student  in  earlier  ages,"  he  explains  for  the 
benefit  of  those  not  immediately  engaged 
with  the  contemporary  academy,  "is  that 
we  no  longer  favor  masses  of  rote  learn- 
ing." After  noting  that  the  premium  had 
shifted  from  memorization  to  stimulating 
students'  imaginations,  he  muses:  "I  won- 
der if  the  pendulum  didn't  swing  a  bit  too 
far.  Is  rote  learning  really  so  bad?"  He 
wants  to  revive  memory  while  gendy  dis- 


couraging rote — as  the  students  move 
toward  integrating  creatively  into  a  coher- 
ent whole  what  they  have  heard  and  read. 
I  he  authi  >r  reports: 

I  notice  in  the  classes  I  teach  that 
the  students  study  for  exams  by 
trying  to  memorize  as  much  as 
possible  of  what  I  have  said,  and 
that  when  they're  answering  the 
essay  questions  they  put  down  on 
paper  every  scrap  of  information 
they  can  recall,  however  marginal 
it  may  be  to  the  assigned  question. 
In  other  words,  even  in  an  educa- 
tional culture  that  discourages  rote 
learning  they  do  it  instinctively.  I 
chide  them,  when  returning 
midterms,  with  the  remark,  "You 
didn't  really  answer  the  question — 
you  just  wrote  down  everything 
you  knew  about  this  subject." 

An  optimistic  view  of  students  today 
would  suggest  that  their  speaking  and 
writing  skills  are  in  need  of  repair.  It  is 
probably  more  accurate  to  say  that  their 
oral  and  written  communication  skills 
have  not  yet  been  developed.  The  kind  of 
practice  that  makes  perfect  in  this  area  has, 
in  all  too  many  secondary  schools,  never 
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been  required.  Professor  Allitt  is  one  of 
those  classroom  professors  who  are  taking 
upon  themselves  the  task  of  imparting 
writing  and  speaking  skills  along  with  the 
regular  course  content  in  disciplines  other 
than  communications. 

I'm  the  Teacher,  You're  the  Student  con- 
tains entertaining  battlefield  reports  about 
the  author's  efforts  to  improve  student 
speech  and  writing.  There  are  also  sur- 
prisingly frank  disclosures  of  plagiarism 
and  cheating  in  a  course  whose  syllabus 
carries  a  top  paragraph  reminder  of  the 
University's  honor  code. 

During  the  semester  in  which  the 
course  described  in  this  book  was  taught, 
Allitt  also  taught  an  adult  education 
course  in  his  local  community.  Teaching 
grown-ups,  he  remarks,  prompts  him  to 
notice  how  young  undergraduates  take  so 
much  for  granted.  "They  come  to  class, 
take  notes,  and  go  out  again,  speak  if  spo- 
ken to,  and  occasionally  throw  in  an  unso- 
licited remark.  What  many  of  them  never 
show,  except  the  handful  to  whom  I  give 
a  lot  of  personal  or  remedial  help,  is  grat- 
itude." His  adult  students  sav  thanks. 

Acknowledging  that  "the  students 
become  far  more  attractive  with  the  pas- 
sage of  time,"  Professor  Allitt  closes  his 
book  with  these  words: 

It's  a  great  life  being  a  professor: 
the  benefits  are  major,  the  irri- 
tants minor.  It  isn't  easy  keeping  a 
distance  from  the  students,  espe- 
ciallv  in  the  syrupy  emotional 
atmosphere  of  graduation  week. 
The  temptation  to  befriend  the 
students,  to  yield  to  their  pleas  for 
better  grades,  and  to  mother 
them  before  they  go  out  into  the 
world  is  so  strong  that  I  find 
myself,  almost,  forgetting  my  own 
first  rule,  the  one  embodied  in  the 
great  decree  [stated  and  explained 
in  the  preface  of  the  book],  "I'm 
the  teacher,  you're  the  student." 

This  is  a  wonderful  book,  worthy  of 
the  university  press  that  produced  it  and 
worthwhile  reading  for  those  w  ho  labor 
in  the  groves  of  academe.  It  is  also  a  bea- 
con for  those  who  would  be  neither  who 
nor  what  they  are  without  the  commit- 
ment of  teachers  who  helped  them  along 
the  way — teachers  like  Patrick  Allitt. 

William  J.  Byron 
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time  Director  of  Campus  Ministry  to  join  staff  of 
three  in  a  university  parish  setting.  Position 
includes  outreach  and  Catholic  community  devel- 
opment for  Drake  University  residential  campus: 
3,200  students,  800  Catholics.  Qualifications: 
master  of  theology  or  related  field.  Prior  experi- 
ence preferred.  Begin  July  2005.  Competitive 
salary  and  benefits.  Send  letter  of  application  dis- 
cussing qualifications  and  interest,  resume  and 
names  and  addresses  ot  three  references  to:  Search 
Committee,  St.  Catherine  of  Siena  Catholic- 
Student  Center,  1 1 50  28th  Street,  Des  Moines,  IA 
50311. 

DIRECTOR  OF  LITURGY  AND  R.C.I.A.,  hill  time, 
sought  by  large  campus  parish  serving  Michigan 
State  University  as  part  of  a  campus  ministry  pas- 
toral team,  starting  July  1,  2005.  M.A.  preferred, 
i  For  application  packet  contact:  Search  Committee, 
j  St.  John  Student  Parish,  327  MAC  Avenue,  East 
j  Lansing,  MI  48823;  Ph:  (517)  337-9778. 

DIRECTOR  OF  WORSHIP  AND  MUSIC.  John  XXIII 
Catholic  Community,  a  contemporary  1,300- 
family  Vatican  II  community  in  Albuquerque, 
N.M.,  is  seeking  an  enthusiastic,  creative  and 
artistic  worship  and  music  director  committed  to 
help  create  meaningful,  inspiring  and  stimulating 
liturgical  celebrations.  The  community  has  a  very 
active  congregation  with  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  concepts  of  Vatican  II.  We  are  looking  for  an 
individual  who  will  provide  liturgical  leadership 
j  for  the  worship  committee  and  parish  communi- 
|  ty.  The  candidate  must  be  capable  of  leading  litur- 
gical ministers,  music  ministers  and  environment 
ministers  to  produce  attractive  and  meaningful 
liturgies.  Qualifications:  must  be  proficient  at  a 
keyboard  and  have  excellent  interpersonal  skills 
and  a  preferred  degree  in  music,  liturgy  or  a  the- 
ological field.  Excellent  benefit  and  salary  pack- 
age. Send  resume/references  to:  Worship  Search 
j  Committee,  c/o  Clara  Maestas,  John  XXIII 
Catholic  Community,  4831  Tramway  Ridge 


Drive,  N.E.,  Albuquerque,  NM  871 11.  Ph:  (505) 
293-0088;  e-mail:  claram@johnxxiiicc.org. 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  full  time,  sought  by 
Amate  House  (Chicago).  Inspired  by  the  social 
mission  of  die  Catholic  Church,  Amate  House 
seeks  to  support  and  develop  men  and  women, 
rooted  in  faith,  dedicated  to  service  and  commit- 
ted to  building  a  more  just  and  loving  society.  The 
Executive  Director  is  responsible  for  the  guid- 
ance, oversight  and  management  of  all  areas  of 
Amate  House,  including  fundraising,  public  rela- 
tions, organizational  advancement,  programming, 
personnel,  finances,  general  administration  and 
the  organization's  relationship  with  the 
Archdiocese  of  Chicago.  For  more  information, 
see  www.amatehouse.org.  Master's  degree  is  pre- 
ferred, with  a  minimum  of  five  years  Catholic 
ministerial  experience  and  three  years  administra- 
tive experience  in  management.  The  ideal  candi- 


date will  be  one  who  is  an  articulate  leader  and  a 
strong  collaborator,  rooted  in  his/her  Catholic 
faith,  with  demonstrated  experience  in  fundrais- 
ing. For  more  information  or  to  apply,  please  con- 
tact: Joseph  Harrison,  President  of  the  Amate 
House  Board  of  Directors,  by  email: 
jharrison@sidley.com.  Applicants  should  supply  a 
cover  letter  and  resume. 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR.  The  Africa  Faith  and 
Justice  Network,  a  Catholic  network  of  individual 
and  group  members  dedicated  to  transforming 
U.S.  mentality  and  policy  on  Africa,  invites  appli- 
cations tor  the  position  of  Executive  Director. 

The  Executive  Director,  based  at  A.F.J.N.'s 
office  in  Washington,  D.C,  coordinates  daily 
operations  and  promotes  the  mission  of  the  group 
on  Capitol  Hill  and  across  the  country.  People  of 
faith,  especially  those  who  have  lived  in,  worked  in 
and  have  a  love  for  Africa  and  a  proven  interest  in 
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Brother  Curry's  Breads 

•  Date  Nut  Bread  in  honor  of  Paul  Brennan,  S.J. 

•  St.  Joseph's  Blueberry  Ginger  Loaf 

•  Pumpkin  Bread  of  St.  Alphonsus  Rodriguez,  S.J. 

•  Cranberry-Orange-Apricot-Walnut  Bread 

of  Blessed  Brother  Francis  Garate,  SJ. 

Order  a  gift  box  of  all  four  loaves! 

°"»sn  1-800-618-6622 

^VifiSI    I  These  delicious,  award-winning  breads 
BSjjr^^^M  are  baked  in  the  finest  Jesuit  tradition 
m£l N    I  ||        by  master  bakers  and  professionally- 
H  TTTTTI         trained  students  at  the  The  National 
^HkBEEs^fl        Theatre  Workshop  of  the  Handicapped's 
^ig^^^H  Belson  Bakery  in  Belfast,  Maine.  All 

proceeds  support  NTWH  and  the  work 
of  Brother  Rick  Curry,  S.J.  by  providing 
HH  scholarships,  training  and  artistic  oppor- 
tunities for  students  with  disabilities. 
— -    Celebrate  Easter  and  our  work  by  send- 
■SvyT^T^J  ing  a  gift  box  of  Brother  Curry's  Breads. 

S      VK-  VISIT  US  AND  ORDER  ONLINE: 
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public  policy  and  justice  and  peace  are  invited  to 
apply-  Professed  religious  are  encouraged  to 
apply. 

Interested  persons  are  asked  to  send  a  cur- 
riculum vitae,  two  references  and  a  personal 
statement  of  no  more  than  500  words  explaining 
his/her  interest  in  the  position  to:  A.F.J.N. 
Search,  do  Rev.  Robert  Dowd,  C.S.C.,  124 
Corby  Hall,  Notre  Dame,  IN  46556.  Material 
may  be  sent  electronically  to:  dowd.9@nd.edu. 
Deadline  for  the  receipt  of  materials  is  March  1, 
2005. 

PASTORAL  ASSOCIATE  sought  by  the  Blessed 
Mother  Teresa  of  Calcutta  Parish,  a  new  parish 
formed  by  the  reconfiguration  of  the  churches 


in  the  north  part  of  Dorchester,  Mass.  Send 
resumes  and  inquiries  to:  Blessed  Mother 
Teresa  of  Calcutta  Parish,  800  Columbia  Road, 
Dorchester,  MA  02 125.  Preferably  by  e-mail  to: 
info@motherteresadorchester.org. 

PRINCIPAL.  Seeking  a  Principal  for  September 
2005  for  a  large,  well-established  Catholic  ele- 
mentary school  in  Northern  Bergen  County, 
N.J.  Co-sponsored  Pre-K  to  8.  Minimum  of  five 
years  as  an  educator,  with  appropriate  degrees 
and  certification.  Send  resume  to:  Principal's 
Search  Committee,  St.  John's  Academy,  460 
Hillsdale  Avenue,  Hillsdale,  NJ  07642.  Deadline: 
Feb.  28,  2005. 

YOUTH  PROTECTION  ADVOCATE.  The  iWese 
ot  Phoenix  seeks  a  Youth  Protection  Advocate 


to  assist  with  the  implementation  of  the  Policy 
on  Sexual  Misconduct  by  Diocesan  Personnel  in 
accord  with  the  Charter  for  the  Protection  of 
Children  and  Young  People  and  the  "Essential 
Norms."  Coordinates  pastoral  outreach  to  all 
parties  and  communities  concerned  and  assists 
with  the  ongoing  education  and  formation  con- 
cerning sexual  misconduct.  Is  considered  the 
"Victim  Assistance  Coordinator"  as  directed  by 
the  "Essential  Norms."  Qualifications:  Active 
practicing  Catholic  in  full  communion  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  good  oral  and  written 
communication  skills  with  experience  in  public 
speaking  and  presentations  before  small  and 
large  groups,  good  interviewing  skills,  working 
knowledge  of  Mcrosoft  Office  computer  soft- 
ware programs.  Bilingual  in  English  and 
Spanish  is  preferred.  Mnimum  requirements: 
master's  degree  or  equivalent  in  social  work, 
psychology,  education,  child  development  or 
related  field  and  10  years  related  work  experi- 
ence with  five  years  at  a  managerial  level.  Send 
resume  and  cover  letter  to:  Human  Resources, 
Diocese  of  Phoenix,  400  E.  Monroe,  Phoenix, 
AZ  85004;  Fax:  (602)  354-2428;  e-mail:  appli- 
cants@diocesephoenix.org. 

Sabbatical 

SPRING  SABBATICAL,  May  3-June  2,  2005. 
Participants  reverence  their  journey  of  the 
mature  years,  reflect  on  Sabbath  time  and  cele- 
brate life's  wisdom.  For  information:  Robert 
Cogswell,  Center  for  Spiritual  Development, 
434  S.  Batavia  Street,  Orange,  CA  92868-3907; 
Ph:  (714)  744-3175  ext.  4406;  Fax:  (714)  744- 
3176;  e-mail:  csdinfo@csjorange.org;  www.- 
thecsd.com. 

Wills 
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legal  title  is:  America  Press  Inc.,  106  West  56th 
Street,  New  York,  NY  10019. 
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Lenten  journeys 


William  I.  O'Malley 

Lenten  Prayers  for  Busy  People 

A  Forty-Day  Retreat  Wherever  You  Happen  To  Be 

A  new  and  inspiring  six-week  cycle  of  morning,  mid- 
day, and  evening  prayers  and  mediations  drawn  from 
the  Bible,  literature,  lyrics,  and  original  prayers. 

1-57075-562-0  paperback  $16.00 

C.S.  Lewis,  Henri  Nouvven,  Dorothy  Day  and  many  others 

Bread  and  Wine 

Readings  for  Lent  and  Easter 

"Many  readers  will  find  that  this  collection  is  the  one 
book  they  return  to  year  after  year.  Caveat  lector.  No 
one  should  have  this  much  pleasure  during  Lent." 

— Publishers  Weekly 
1-57075-572-8  paperback  $18.00 

Bishop  "Chito"  Tagle 

Easter  People 

A  Living  Community 

Through  personal  stories  and  scriptural  meditations, 
offers  rich  possibilities  for  love,  faith,  hope,  and 
unity  in  diversity. 

1-57075-596-5  paperback  $15.00 

Michael  J.  Crosby 

Spirituality  of  the  Beatitudes 

To  pray  in  the  spirit  of  the  Beatitudes  is  to  answer  a 
radical  call  to  conversion:  a  journey  into  God's  reign 
of  peace,  justice,  mercy,  renewal. 

1-57075-549-3  paperback  $20.00 
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Letters 


Homiletic  Material 

As  a  "baby  priest,"  age  58  and  three- 
and-a-half  years  ordained,  I  am  con- 
stantly on  the  lookout  for  homiletic 
material.  Frequently  a  Faith  in  Focus  or 
Of  Many  Things  column  fits  the  bill. 
As  a  case  in  point,  the  neighborly 
exchange  of  keys  related  by  James 
Martin,  S.J.,  in  the  latter  on  Jan.  17 
struck  a  familiar  chord.  Last  summer, 
after  locking  myself  out  of  the  old  fami- 
ly house,  I  was  rescued  by  such  a  key, 
which  my  mother,  deceased  over  six 
years,  had  entrusted  many,  many  years 
ago  to  a  neighbor.  After  Mom's  death,  I 
had  thought  about  retrieving  the  key 
but  never  followed  through.  Good 
thing  I  didn't!  Of  course,  much  more 
than  keys  are  involved.  I  sense  a  future 
Christmas  homily  in  the  works  here. 
Perhaps  theosis  in  the  exchange  of  house 
keys  between  neighbors? 

(Rev.)  Edward  Kolla 
Gloucester,  N.J. 

Unthinkable 

In  his  brilliantly  argued  article,  a 
model  of  clarity  and  balance, 
"Prudence  and  Eucharistic  Sanctions" 
(1/31),  Msgr.  Robert  W.  McElroy 
identifies  the  bottom  line  in  the  battle 
over  abortion:  "seeking  to  convert 
minds  and  hearts  to  the  dignity  of  the 
human  person."  Lacking  such  interior 
conversion,  all  legal  measures  in 
defense  of  life,  however  important  in 
themselves,  will  be  of  little  use. 

Among  the  many  battles  for  hearts 
and  minds  in  our  country's  history, 
the  one  closest  to  that  over  abortion  is 
the  pre-Civil  War  controversy  over 
slavery.  In  his  book  A  Private  Choice 
(1979),  John  T.  Noonan  shows  the 
chilling  parallels  between  the  pro-slav- 
ery arguments  and  legal  tactics  in  the 
1850's  and  those  of  pro-choice  people 
today.  Today  we  are  ashamed  of  slav- 
ery. When  abortion  becomes  as 
unthinkable  for  Americans  as  slavery 
now  is,  the  battle  will  have  been  won. 
How  long  that  will  take,  no  one  can 
know.  What  is  certain  is  that  whatever 
delays  that  day  must  be  rejected. 
Whatever  hastens  it  must  be 
embraced,  even  at  the  cost  of  alienat- 
ing courageous  champions  of  the  pro- 


life  cause  whose  zeal  sometimes  clouds 
their  judgment. 

(Rev.)  John  Jay  Hughes 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Tragic  Fact 

Your  article  "Prudence  and  Eucharistic 
Sanctions,"  by  Msgr.  Robert  W. 
McElroy  (1/31),  ought  to  be  required 
reading  for  our  bishops  and  an  early 
meeting  topic  for  them.  The  frequency 
of  abortions  in  this  country  is  a  tragic 
fact  of  national  life  which,  as  the  author 
states  so  convincingly,  requires  a  clear 
response  by  our  bishops  solidly  based 
on  good  theology  and  so  carefully 
thought  out  that  its  effectiveness  is 
practically  assured.  I  fervently  hope  that 
this  will  be  the  ultimate  fruit  of  the 
McFlnn  article. 

John  Ward 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Prophetic  Role 

I  read  with  appreciation  Msgr.  Robert 
W.  McElroy's  wise  (and  "prudent") 
article  about  the  imposition  of  eucharis- 
tic sanctions  (1/31).  In  his  list  of  unin- 
tended consequences,  he  focuses  on  the 
impact  of  such  sanctions  on  the 
church's  prophetic  role  in  public  dis- 


course, on  the  pro-life  movement  and 
on  the  church's  ability  to  speak  (or  to 
be  heard)  on  the  entire  range  of  social 
justice  issues  that  demand  its  attention. 

I  would  add  to  his  list  the  impact 
such  sanctions  may  have  on  our  under- 
standing of  the  Eucharist  itself.  The 
Eucharist  is  a  gift:  one  that  none  of  us 
deserves  but  that  all  of  us  need. 
Imposing  sanctions  around  such  a  gift 
may  seem  to  reduce  it  to  a  "perk"  of 
paid-up  membership,  or  worse,  to 
something  we  could  presume  to  earn  or 
deserve.  As  Bishop  John  F.  Kinney  of 
St.  Cloud  wrote  to  his  people  in  a  pro- 
foundly pastoral  letter  last  May,  the 
prayer  we  all  say  as  part  of  the 
Communion  rite  is  '"Oh  Lord,  I  am  not 
worthy.'  It  does  not  say,  'Oh  Lord,  my 
neighbor  is  not  worthy.'" 

If  we  truly  believe  in  the  transfor- 
mative power  of  the  overwhelming  gift 
of  the  Eucharist,  we  would,  it  seems  to 
me,  be  especially  eager  to  join  around 
the  table  with  those  we  feel  most  need  a 
change  of  heart.  The  Eucharist  is  not 
merely  a  sign  of  unity;  it  is  a  source  of 
unity  as  well. 

Imposing  sanctions  on  reception  of 
the  Eucharist  brings  us  perilously  close 
to  the  situation  of  the  character  in 
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Luke's  Gospel,  so  convinced  of  his  own 
righteousness  that  he  prayed,  "O  God,  I 
thank  you  that  I  am  not  like  the  rest  of 
humanity."  We  need  to  remember  that 
Jesus  tells  us  that  person  went  home  sat- 
isfied, but  not  justified. 

George  M.  Miller 
Reading,  Mass. 

Implicated  in  Outrage 

Your  editorial  "From  Terror  to 
Torture"  (1/31)  was  a  much-needed 
reminder  of  the  shocking  scandal  that 
seems  to  have  faded  from  our  collective 
memon  after  the  initial  horror  we  all 
felt  after  the  revelations  about  Abu 
Ghraib.  Much  to  my  dismay,  this  was 
not  pursued  by  Democrats  as  a  signifi- 
cant failure  of  the  Bush  administration. 
It  alienated  the  Iraqi  people  and 
encouraged  the  insurgents  while 
destroying  any  pretense  that  we  held 
the  "moral  high  ground."  For  me  this  is 
an  issue  of  values,  right  up  there  with 
abortion  and  gay  marriage,  as  well  as 
many  other  social  justice  concerns  not 
addressed  by  either  party-  in  the  election 
campaign. 

We  must  let  our  senators  know  how 
we  feel  about  the  confirmation  of 
Alberto  Gonzalez.  Let's  act  as  if  we  still 
believed  in  democracy,  and  take  respon- 
sibility7 by  making  our  voice  of  protest 
heard.  Otherwise  we  too  are  implicated 
in  this  outrage. 

Phyllis  L.  Townley 
New  York.  N.Y. 

In  Harm's  Way 

Rarely  have  I  written  a  letter  to  an  edi- 
tor, but  I  felt  constrained  to  do  so  after 
reading  "The  Iraq  War  and  Imperial 
Psychology,"  by  Tom  Beaudoin  (1/17). 
At  the  outset  let  me  state  that  I  grieve 
over  the  maiming  and  loss  of  life  of 
both  American  soldiers  and  Iraqi  civil- 
ians. My  daily  prayer  is  that  hostilities 
will  shortly  end  and  the  Iraqi  people 
will  finally  live  in  peace  and  freedom. 

Nonetheless,  I  am  troubled  by  Mr. 
Beaudoin    article,  as  he  neglects  to 
mention  the  barbarism  of  the  terrorists 
who  are  targeting  and  killing  numerous 
Iraqi  citizens  every  day  so  as  to  intimi- 


date them  into  submission.  WTiile  the 
U.S.  policy  has  certainly  been  less  than 
perfect,  targeting  civilians  for  execution 
is  not  nor  has  it  been  an  instrument  of 
U.S.  policy. 

Further,  Mr.  Beaudoin's  standard 
that  noncombatants  have  no  right  to 
support  the  war  unless  "they  would  vol- 
unteer to  send  their  most  beloved  fami- 
ly member  over  there  to  die"  is  a  spuri- 
ous premise  that  is  reminiscent  of  a 
scene  from  "Fahrenheit  9/1 1."  It  seems 
reasonable  to  assume  that  when  people 
volunteer  for  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces,  they  recognize  and  accept  the 
fact  that  during  their  tour  of  duty,  they 
might  indeed  be  placed  in  harm's  way. 

Finally,  what  about  the  more  than 
300,000  Iraqi  citizens  who  were  tor- 
tured, raped  and  murdered  during 
Saddam  Hussein's  reign  of  terror. 
Should  we  not  also  grieve  for  them? 
Although  Mr.  Beaudoin  does  not  state 
that  we  ought  to  withdraw  immediately 
from  Iraq,  it  seems  implicit  in  his  article 
that  he  espouses  such  a  deadly  course. 
Let  me  ask  him  how  many  victims  he 
would  be  willing  to  accept  as  his 
responsibility  after  we  abandon  the 
Iraqis  to  the  terrorists? 

Joseph  C.  Hilly 
Calabasas.  Calif. 

Protect  the  Population 

I  am  not  an  expert  on  "imperial  psy- 
chology," but  maybe  I  can  supply  Tom 
Beaudoin,  the  author  of  "The  Iraq  War 
and  Imperial  Psychology"  (1/17),  with 
information  he  has  not  been  able  to 
obtain  from  the  media.  The  majority  of 
Iraqi  casualties  have  been  killed  by 
insurgents,  not  Americans.  Many  of  our 
casualties  result  from  an  attempt  to  pro- 
tect the  population.  WTiere  is  the  out- 
rage at  killing  of  civilians,  not  only  in 
Iraq  but  in  New  York,  Madrid,  Bali, 
etc.?  Where  is  the  outrage  at  the  mil- 
lions killed  by  Saddam  Hussein? 

It  may  have  been  a  mistake  to  send 
our  military  to  Iraq;  only  time  will  tell. 
But  were  our  motivations  wrong?  Since 
we  are  there,  would  it  be  more  respon- 
sible to  leave  or  to  stay  and  attempt  to 
bring  some  form  of  stability?  Is  not 


"responsibility"  a  correct  response  to 
"imperial  psychology"? 

Joe  Bliss 
Matawan,  N.J. 

Freedom  From  Tyranny 

Tom  Beaudoin,  in  "The  Iraq  War  and 
Lnperial  Psychology"  (1/17),  proposes  a 
false  dialectic  and  offers  a  narrow  and 
very  selective  form  of  compassion.  He  is 
right  to  point  out  the  human  reality'  that 
what  we  do  not  see  we  do  not  grieve.  He 
hurts  for  the  innocent  civilians  killed  in 
the  Iraq  war,  without  referring  to  the 
mass  graves  of  women  and  children  mur- 
dered by  Saddam's  terrorist  regime.  He 
laments  how  Americans  shield  their  con- 
science from  the  loss  of  Iraqi  lives  in  the 
war,  but  seems  unable  to  lend  his  sensi- 
tivity to  the  suffering  of  the  Iraqis  under 
Saddam's  regime,  the  random  rapes,  exe- 
cutions and  tortures.  Did  he  suffer  for 
these  people  before  the  war?  He  fails  to 
acknowledge  that  nearly  half  of  the 
United  Nations'  estimate  of  Iraqi  civilian 
deaths  (between  14,000  and  17,000)  were 
the  result  of  terrorist  insurgents — fellow 
Arabs,  not  .Americans. 

Beaudoin  preaches  that  nobody  can 
support  the  w  ar  in  good  conscience 
unless  he  or  she  is  willing  to  send  a 
beloved  family  member  to  die  in  Iraq. 
Note  to  Mr.  Beaudoin:  It's  an  all  volun- 
teer military.  Nobody  sends  a  family 
member  to  serve.  Those  serving  in  Iraq 
volunteered  for  what  is  arguably  the 
noblest  of  callings — to  have  such  love  for 
the  causes  of  freedom  and  justice  that 
they  would  lay  down  their  lives  so  others 
may  know  such  freedom. 

As  a  military  veteran,  wife  of  a  mili- 
tary man  and  a  Catholic  minister  who 
feels  deeply  committed  to  promoting 
democracy  in  the  Middle  East,  I'm  weary 
of  liberal  Catholics  pontificating  on  the 
evils  of  America.  Most  of  the  free  world 
today  is  free  because  Americans  at  some 
point  were  willing  to  die  for  such  a  cause. 
There  can  be  no  peace  until  justice  (i.e., 
the  rule  of  law,  self-governance)  is  estab- 
lished, and  there  will  never  be  justice 
without  first  winning  for  others  their 
freedom  from  tyranny. 

Angle  Vogt 
Federal  Way,  Wash. 


To  send  a  letter  to  the  edito.  we  recommend  using  the  link  that  appears  at  the  bottom  of  articles  on  America's  Web  site,  www.americamagazine.org. 
This  allows  us  to  consider  your  letter  for  publication  in  both  print  and  online  versions  of  the  magazine.  Letters  should  be  as  brief  as  possible  and  include 
the  writer's  name,  postal  address  and  daytime  phone  number.  Letters  may  also  be  sent  to  America's  editorial  office  (address  on  page  2)  or  by  e-mail  to: 

letters@americamagazine.org.  Letters  may  be  edited  for  length  and  clarity. 
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The  Word 


A  Season  of  Holiness 

Second  Sunday  of  Lent  (A),  Feb.  20,  2005 

Readings:  Gn  12:l-4a;  Ps  33:4-5,  18-20,  22;  2  Tm  l:8b-10;  Mt  17:1-9 
Of  the  kindness  of  the  Lord,  the  earth  is  full  (Ps  33:5) 


ONCE  AGAIN  it  is  the  responso- 
rial  psalm  that  sets  the  tone  for 
the  readings  proclaimed  this 
Sunday.  The  "kindness" 
referred  to  here  is  the  covenant  love  that 
binds  God  to  covenant  partners.  This  lov- 
ingkindness  is  the  basis  of  God's  compas- 
sion and  generosity.  God  cares  for  those  in 
need,  and  so  "our  soul  waits  for  the  Lord, 
who  is  our  help  and  our  shield."  Examples 
of  this  divine  kindness  appear  in  today's 
readings. 

The  first  reading  gives  an  account  of 
the  call  of  Abram.  For  no  other  reason 
than  that  God  loved  humankind,  Abram 
was  chosen  to  be  the  progenitor  of  a  great 
nation.  Not  only  would  God  bless  Abram 
and  his  descendants,  but  all  other  peoples 
of  the  world  would  be  blessed  through 
Abram.  This  story  reveals  the  unexplain- 
able  graciousness  of  God. 

In  his  letter  to  Timothy,  Paul  heralds 
God's  goodness.  He  declares  that  God 
"saved  us  and  called  us  to  a  holy  life,  not 
according  to  our  works,  but  according  to 
[God's]  own  design."  Again  we  see  that 
the  goodness  that  God  shows  is  not  a 
reward  for  righteous  living.  We  have  done 
nothing  to  deserve  it.  It  is  a  free  gift  from 
God.  Rather  than  compensation  for  righ- 
teous living,  this  good  gift  is  itself  the 
impetus  for  conversion  and  change  of  life. 

Paul  takes  a  further  step  in  his  teach- 
ing when  he  insists  that  this  grace  was 
there  for  humankind  even  before  time 
began.  It  is  only  "now  made  manifest 
through  the  appearance  of  our  savior 
Christ  Jesus."  From  the  beginning  God 
was  caring  for  human  beings,  ready  to  pick 
them  up  when  they  fell,  to  care  for  them 
when  they  were  in  need,  to  offer  them  life 
in  the  face  of  death. 

When  we  turn  to  the  Gospel,  we  won- 

dianne  bergant,  c.s.a.,  is  professor  of  bib- 
lical studies  at  Catholic  Theological  Union 
in  Chicago. 


der  just  what  happened  on  that 
mountain.      The  scene 
described  is  quite  dramatic. 
Jesus  seems  to  have  been  taken 
into  another  realm,  a  realm  of 
light  and  brilliance,  and  he  con- 
verses with  men  long  dead.  What 
does  this  mean?  Moses  and  Elijah  repre- 
sent  respectively   the    Law   and  the 
prophets,  the  fundamental  religious  tradi- 
tion of  ancient  Israel.  Their  association 
with  Jesus  confirms  his  authority  and  gives 

Praying  With  Scripture 

•  Reflect  on  the  many  ways  that  you 
have  experienced  God's  graciousness. 

•  What  might  the  "holy  life"  to  which 
you  have  been  called  be  asking  of 
you? 

•  Make  the  responsorial  psalm  your 
prayer  for  today. 

his  teaching  legitimacy.  The  brilliance  of 
Jesus'  transfiguration  signifies  that  this  is  a 
religious  moment,  a  manifestation  of  God. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  Peter  wanted  the 
moment  to  last. 

But  the  real  moment  of  revelation  was 
yet  to  take  place.  The  aposdes  may  have 
been  transfixed  by  the  change  in  Jesus,  but 
it  was  the  revelation  from  heaven  that  was 
more  than  they  could  bear.  The  voice 
from  the  cloud  identifies  Jesus  as  "my 
beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased." 
In  reality  it  is  God  who  legitimizes  Jesus, 
not  Moses  and  Elijah.  God  not  only 
affirms  Jesus'  teaching  ("listen  to  him"), 
but  identifies  the  intimate  bond  that  joins 
them. 

At  first  glance,  nothing  in  the  readings 
for  today  suggests  Lent  and  the  penance 
that  we  associate  with  that  season.  They 
do,  however,  offer  us  glimpses  of  the  kind- 
ness that  God  extends  despite  our  unwor- 
thiness.  Such  glimpses  make  us  want  to 
repent  of  our  sinfulness  and  change  our 
lives.  We  may  wish  to  stay  on  the  moun- 


tain and  enjoy  the  experience  of  God,  as 
the  apostles  did.  But,  as  Paul  maintains, 
God  has  "called  us  to  a  holy  life."  It  is  not 
easy  to  leave  our  old  life,  as  Abram  did, 
and  venture  out  into  unknown  terrain.  But 
that  is  what  we  are  asked  to  do. 

As  children  we  were  taught  that  Lent 
meant  that  we  should  "give  up"  candy  or 
movies,  that  we  should  "do  penance,"  say 
certain  prayers  or  "make  the  Way  of  the 
Cross."  But  Lent  is  more  than  a  time  for 
subtracting  or  adding.  It  calls  us  to  look 
first  at  what  God  has  done  and  continues 
to  do  for  us.  Out  of  love  for  us,  God 
"called  us  to  a  holy  life";  out  of  love  for  us, 
Jesus  "destroyed  death  and  brought  life 
and  immortality";  out  of  love  for  us,  God 
gave  us  his  beloved  Son  that  we  might  "lis- 
ten to  him."  Responding  to  God's  lov- 
ingkindness  will  require  some  kind  of 
transformation  in  all  of  us.  Hence  penance 
enters  the  picture.  We  may  have  to  give 
up  much  more  than  candy  or  movies;  we 
may  have  to  travel  a  real  way  of  the  cross. 
But  we  will  accept  these  challenges  in 
response  to  God's  goodness,  not  as  a  sign 
of  ours. 

The  Gospel  narrative  ends  with 
Jesus  charging  his  apostles  to  tell  no  one 
of  the  experience  until  he  has  been  raised 
from  the  dead.  Between  the  transfigura- 
tion that  occurred  on  the  mountain  and 
Jesus'  ultimate  transformation  at  resur- 
rection is  life  in  the  real  world.  It  is  a  life 
of  struggle  and  frustration,  not  unlike 
ours.  It  is  a  life  of  fidelity  in  the  face  of 
challenge,  a  life  that  models  the  "holy 
life"  to  which  we  have  been  called.  Lent 
is  an  opportunity  to  respond  to  that  call. 

Dianne  Bergant 
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The  world  leader  in  treatment  of  alcoholism  and  addictive 
disorders  for  priests  and  religious  invites  bishops,  diocesan  and 
religious  leadership  to  attend  its  fourth  annual 


Summer  Leadership  Conference  on  Addiction. 


ADDICTION  AND  GRACE: 

RESOURCES  FOR  INTERVEHIION,  HUNT  AND  HEALING 


Date:  July  11-13, 2005 
Place:  Hilton  Minneapolis/ 
St.  Paul  Airport. 


join 

Our  Faculty 

Rev.  Richard  L.  Chiola 

Kathleen  McChesney 

Sr.  Maurice  Doody,  O.P. 

Rev.  Kevin  McDonough 

Rev.  Arthur  J.  Espelage,  OFM 

Michael  Morton,  M.A. 

Rev.  Wojciech  Giertych,  OP 

Gerard  O'Connor 

Stanley  Gitlow,  M.D. 

John  O'Neil,  L.C.D.C. 

John  Gonsiorek,  Ph.D. 

Michael  Palmer,  M.D. 

Robert  Grant,  Ph.  D. 

Michael  Papesh 

Mark  Lasser 

Rev.  Paul  White 

The  cost  of  the  conference,  hotel  rooms  and  meals  for  diocesan  and  religious  community  staff 
are  being  underwritten  by  generous  Guest  House  donors.    The  conference  cost  for  all  others  is 
$290.00.    Diocesan  and  religious  community  staff  are  responsible  only  for  transportation  to 

and  from  home  and  conference. 
****Recom mended  especially  for  new  bishops  and  new  leadership**** 
•  1  • 


Please  register  me  for  the  Guest  House  Leadership  Conference  held  July  11-13,  2005.  I  am  aware  that  Guest  House  will  pay  for  my 
registration,  hotel  room  charges  and  scheduled  meals.  Following  this  registration  1  will  receive  a  confirmation  letter  with 
additional  conference  and  hotel  information. 
Nflme: 

AriHrp««*   , 

C/S/Z:   

Phone:  

Position  within  Diocese/Religious  Order: 

Mail  or  fax  this  completed  registration  form  to: 

Michael  Morton,  Director  of  Education 
P.O.  Box  420 
Lake  Orion,  Ml  48361 
or  Fax  to: 
(248)  391-0210 
If  you  would  like  to  call  for  additional  information 
prior  to  reserving  your  spot,  please  call: 
(800)  626-69 1 0 

Wh.n     enings  will  you  be  staying?  Please  reserve 
your  ho  el  room  by  checking  the  applicable  dates: 

□  July  11               □  July  12 

America 
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America 


Of  Many  Things 


C.  S.  LEWIS  WROTE  of 
"Hamlet"  that  it  was  best 
to  read  the  play  like  a  small 
child.  Children  never  tire 
of  hearing  stories  over  and  over 
again.  They  relish  atmosphere,  and 
they  never  forget  details  that  seem 
insignificant  to  adults.  One  of  the 
joys  of  growing  older,  I  find,  is  hear- 
ing and  reading  beloved  stories  over 
again.  This  summer  I  began  re-read- 
ing Sigrid  Undset's  Kristin 
Lavransdatter,  a  Nobel  Prize-winning 
Norwegian  trilogy,  near  the  top  of 
my  all-time  favorite  list. 

A  handful  of  books  have  stirred  up 
warm  memories,  not  of  childhood 
tales,  but  of  books  read  in  my  early 
college  years.  They  opened  my  mind 
in  what  Alfred  North  Whitehead 
called  education's  "romance"  stage, 
before  srraduate  studies  overwhelmed 
my  grey  cells  with  facts  and  theories. 
Last  year  it  was  Thomas  Cahill's 
Sailing  the  Wine-Dark  Sea:  Why  the 
Greeks  Matter.  This  year  I  came  upon 
two  books  that  have  renewed  my  rel- 
ish for  philosophy. 

Christopher  Phillips's  Six 
Questions  of  Socrates  examines  the  clas- 
sic virtues  with  circles  of  questioners 
around  the  world.  In  What  Is  Ancient 
Philosophy?  Pierre  Hadot  expounds  his 
thesis  that  philosophy  is  a  way  of  life 
nurtured  by  "spiritual  exercises." 
Both  books  represent  a  retrieval  of 
philosophy  as  the  pursuit  of  wisdom. 

Phillips,  the  founder  of  the  Socrates 
Cafe,  a  wandering  symposium  of 
philosophical  inquiry  (socratescafe 
©aol.com),  and  author  of  the  book  of 
the  same  name,  examines  four  virtues 
discussed  in  Plato's  Socratic  dialogues 
(moderation,  justice,  courage  and 
piety)  together  widi  the  overarching 
moral  ide  is,  virtue  and  goodness. 

Phillips's  dialogues  are  completely 
fresh,  howevc  r  because  they  take 
place  in  various  countries  (Mexico, 

Ireece,  Japan,  South  Korea,  the 
United  States)  and  across  diverse  cul- 
tures (Meso-American, 
Mediterranean,  Asian,  Islamic, 
Native  American,  American 
Catholic).  The  questions — and  often 
the  answers — are  universal,  but  the 
context  and  texture  of  the  responses 


are  enriched  by  the  interlocutors' 
specific  life-experience. 

Mexicans  reflect  on  justice  in 
light  of  the  Zapatista  rebellion  and 
the  student  massacre  of  1968; 
Japanese  school  children  explore  the 
meaning  of  courage  against  the  back- 
ground of  cartoon-version  samurai; 
Native  Americans  and  South 
Koreans  explore  moderation  in  light 
of  the  evolution  of  their  historic  cul- 
tural ideals. 

Hadot  restricts  himself  to  ancient 
and  late  antique  Christian  philoso- 
phy; but  he  puts  his  topic  in  a  whole 
new  light  by  showing  how  essential 
spiritual  disciplines  were  to  the  pur- 
suit of  wisdom.  Students  of  Plato 
know  how  love  and  death,  as  well  as 
dialectic,  were  propaedeutics  to 
philosophic  understanding,  but  they 
may  not  know  how  many  spiritual 
exercises  had  their  source  in  ancient 
philosophy:  the  examination  of  con- 
science, the  particular  examen  to 
correct  faults,  the  imagined  deathbed 
scene  as  an  aid  to  making  significant 
decisions,  and  more. 

As  a  Jesuit,  schooled  in  the 
Spiritual  Exercises  of  St.  Ignatius,  I 
was  astonished  to  learn  how  many  of 
Ignatius'  methods  for  spiritual 
growth  derived  from  ancient  philo- 
sophical schools.  Even  some  of  the 
major  meditations  and  contempla- 
tions have  philosophic  precedents. 
"Indifference"  as  the  first  step  on  the 
road  to  spiritual  progress  is  an  obvi- 
ous connection.  Less  obvious,  but  no 
less  real,  is  the  survey  of  the  world 
and  history  in  the  Contemplation  on 
the  Incarnation  as  a  way  to  find  one's 
place  in  the  cosmos.  What  is  differ- 
ent in  the  Ignatian  exercises  is  the 
identification  with  Christ,  poor  and 
humiliated,  his  mission  and  God's 
will. 

With  Phillips  I  share  a  temptation 
to  cultural  pessimism.  Materialism 
appears  to  be  dissolving  our  Western 
cultural  heritage;  American  power  is 
undermining  the  tradition  of  disci- 
plined, virtuous  freedom  that  is  the 
soul  of  our  nation.  Phillips  and  Hadot 
give  hope  that  we  can  recover  the 
spiritual  roots  of  Western  civilization. 

Drew  Christiansen,  S.J. 
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Editorial 

■ 

Innocence  and 
the  Death  Penalty 


Despite  high-profile  death  sentences 
like  Scott  Peterson's  in  California,  public 
support  for  the  death  penalty  is  falling. 
The  reasons  lie  partly  in  mounting  evi- 
dence that  innocent  people  have  been  con- 
demned and — in  some  cases — put  to  death.  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Sandra  Day  O'Connor  said  in  a  speech  in  2001  to  a 
group  of  women  lawyers  in  Minnesota  that  "the  system 
may  well  be  allowing  some  innocent  defendants  to  be  exe- 
cuted." And  a  recent  report  by  the  nonprofit  Deadi  Penalty 
Information  Center,  Innocence  and  the  Crisis  in  the  American 
Death  Penalty,  describes  how  a  shift  in  public  perceptions  of 
capital  punishment  has  indeed  been  taking  place.  The 
report  notes,  for  example,  that  death  sentences  have 
dropped  by  50  percent  over  the  past  five  years  and  that  the 
numbers  on  death  row  have  also  fallen. 

One  factor  helping  to  change  previously  held  views  on 
the  death  penalty  came  through  the  dramatic  action  of  for- 
mer Republican  governor  of  Illinois,  George  Ryan,  in  2000. 
After  the  13  th  exoneration  of  a  prisoner  in  his  state,  he 
imposed  a  moratorium  on  further  executions.  Over  a  dozen 
other  states  have  become  sufficiendy  concerned  about  the 
danger  of  executing  innocent  persons  to  appoint  commis- 
sions to  study  how  capital  punishment  is  administered  in 
their  jurisdictions.  And  recendy  two  states,  Kansas  and  New 
York,  struck  down  their  death  penalty  laws.  In  1997  die 
American  Bar  Association,  which  takes  no  position  on  the 
death  penalty  per  se,  nevertheless  passed  a  resolution  calling 
for  a  moratorium  "to  minimize  the  risk  that  innocent  per- 
sons may  be  executed." 

A  second  factor  that  has  highlighted  the  innocence  ques- 
tion stems  from  the  widening  acceptance  of  DNA  testing 
that  has,  as  the  report  puts  it,  "exposed  some  of  the  system's 
fatal  flaws."  Although  its  use  in  homicide  cases  is  limited  to 
those  in  which  there  is  biological  evidence — about  one- 
fourth — for  some  prisoners  it  has  proven  to  be  literally  a 
life-saving  investigative  tool.  Many  states  have  yet  to  enact 
legislation  granting  death  row  prisoners  the  right  to  this 
kind  of  testing,  but  the  Justice  for  All  Act,  which  became 
federal  law  last  October,  represents  a  move  in  the  right 
direction.  It  both  creates  a  DNA  testing  program  and 
authorizes  $25  million  over  five  years  to  help  states  pay  for 


post-conviction  testing.  It  also  mandates  preservation  of  bio- 
logical evidence  in  federal  cases.  Richard  Dieter,  the  Death 
Penalty  Information  Center's  executive  director,  told 
America  that  the  act  provides  an  incentive  program  whereby 
states  can  receive  funds  for  DNA  testing  "if  they  have  a  sys- 
tem which,  among  other  requirements,  preserves  evidence." 

The  act  also  takes  a  positive  step  toward  ensuring  effec- 
tive counsel  in  death  penalty  trials  by  authorizing  grants  to 
states  for  improving  the  quality  of  defense  representation  in 
capital  cases.  The  lack  of  effective  cotmsel  was  underscored 
by  Supreme  Court  Justice  Ruth  Bader  Ginsburg  in  April 
2001,  when  she  said  that  "people  who  are  well  represented  at 
trial  do  not  get  the  death  penalty." 

But  the  Innocence  report  notes  that  so  far,  because  of  what 
it  calls  "official  inertia,"  only  slight  reforms  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  death  penalty  have  been  made:  "More  pro- 
found changes,  responsive  to  the  enormity  of  the  problems 
revealed  in  recent  years,  have  so  far  eluded  the  system." 
Similarly,  although  judges  often  have  the  opportunity  to 
instruct  juries  about  the  availability  of  a  sentence  of  life  with- 
out parole  as  an  alternative  to  the  death  penalty,  the  option  is 
not  always  explained  to  juries  in  capital  cases.  Polls  have 
shown  that  support  for  life  without  parole  for  first-degree 
murder  has  grown  significandy  as  an  alternative  to  execution, 
so  that  now  they  are  within  4  percentage  points  of  each 
other.  In  1997  the  difference  was  32  percentage  points  in 
favor  of  the  death  penalty. 

the  u.s.  catholic  bishops  have  long  advocated  ending  capital 
punishment.  When  the  100th  person  was  exonerated  in 
April  2002,  Cardinal  Theodore  McCarrick,  chairman  of  the 
Domestic  Policy  Committee  of  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Catholic  Bishops,  saw  this  as  "yet  another  sign  that  our 
nation  should  turn  away  from  the  death  penalty."  He  went 
on  to  say:  "Pope  John  Paul  II  [and]  the  Catechism  of  the 
Catholic  Church. ..have  made  it  clear  that  our  society  has 
other  ways  to  protect  itself  from  those  who  commit  terrible 
crimes."  Shielding  the  innocent  from  execution  at  least 
represents  a  start  in  the  direction  of  the  wider  goal  of  end- 
ing capital  punishment  once  and  for  all.  Overcoming  the 
"official  inertia"  of  legislators  who  fear  being  labeled  soft 
on  crime  should  be  the  next  step. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


Pro-Life  Events  Mark  Roe  v.  Wade  Anniversary 


In  what  was  the  first  large-scale  Roe  v. 
W  ade  anniversary  demonstration  in  San 
Francisco,  7,000  pro-lifers  marched  down 
San  Francisco's  Embarcadero,  along  the 
city's  waterfront,  in  the  Walk  for  Life 
West  Coast  on  Jan.  22,  the  32nd  anniver- 
sary of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court's  land- 
mark Roe  v.  Wade  decision  legalizing 
abortion.  "They  said  it  couldn't  be  done, 
but  you  are  all  here  to  show  that  it  can  be 
done,"  Dolores  Meehan,  one  of  the  orga- 
nizers of  the  walk,  told  cheering  pro-lifers 
who  filled  Justin  Herman  Plaza  before 
die  walk  began. 


"We  are  here  to  celebrate  life,  to  speak 
out  against  abortion....  However,  there 
are  a  lot  of  people  in  San  Francisco  who 
have  come  here  who  feel  threatened  by 
our  message,"  Meehan  told  the  crowd. 
"We  are  not  here  to  force  or  impose  our 
beliefs  on  other  people.  We  are  here  to 
stand  witness  to  our  beliefs,  that  belief 
being  the  culture  of  life." 

Other  pro-life  activities  held  across  the 
country  to  mark  the  Roe  anniversary 
included  a  Walk  for  Life  in  Miami  on 
Jan.  22;  a  weeklong  series  of  events  in 
Chicago,  including  Masses  and  vigils  for 


life;  a  memorial  Mass  in  Cincinnati  on 
Jan.  24  for  all  victims  of  abortion;  and  a 
Respect  Life  Mass  and  "Requiem  for  the 
Unborn"  on  Jan.  22  in  Los  Angeles. 

Sally  Winn,  a  rally  speaker  in  San 
Francisco,  told  the  crowd,  "We  walk  in 
the  shoes  of  our  feminist  foremothers, 
women  like  Susan  B.  Anthony  and 
Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  who  refused  to 
choose  between  women  and  their  chil- 
dren." Anthony  and  Stanton  were  U.S. 
leaders  for  women's  suffrage. 

"Abortion  is  a  betrayal  of  feminism," 
Winn,  national  vice  president  of 
Feminists  for  Life,  said.  "Abortion  dis- 
criminates. Abortion  underestimates 
women.  Abortion  is  violence  against 
women....  As  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton 
said,  'Abortion  is  the  ultimate  degrada- 
tion of  women.'" 

As  the  pro-life  walk  began  down  the 
Embarcadero,  the  pro-lifers  encountered 
as  many  as  3,000  supporters  of  keeping 
abortion  legal.  Some  protesters  lining  the 
sidewalk  shouted:  "Go  home....  This  is  a 
pro-choice  town....  Right-wing  bigots,  go 
away."  Some  carried  "Stand  Up  for 
Choice"  signs.  Sidewalk  hecklers  jeered 
about  "fundamentalists"  as  people  carry- 
ing a  banner  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe 
passed  by. 

Few  marchers  responded.  Instead  they 
followed  Meehan's  advice  at  the  rally: 
"So,  as  we  meet  the  protesters. ..it  is 
imperative  that  we  return  any  agitation 
with  a  smile  or  by  just  looking  forward," 
she  told  them.  "We  are  a  peaceful  group, 
because  you  cannot  stand  for  life  if  you 
do  not  also  stand  for  the  life  of  the  per- 
son who  is  not  being  all  that  nice  to  you." 


WEST  COAST  WALK  FOR  LIFE.  An  estimated  7,000  people  march  through  San  Francisco  on  Jan. 
22,  the  32nd  anniversary  of  the  landmark  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the  case  Roe  v.  Wade.  (CNS 
photo  by  Greg  Tarczynski) 


Jesuit  Refugee  Service 
Among  First  to  Help 

The  Jesuit  Refugee  Service  was  one  of 
the  first  humanitarian  aid  organizations 
to  respond  to  the  tsunami  disaster  that 
may  have  killed  as  many  as  230,000  peo- 
ple in  12  countries  on  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Thirty  minutes  after  the  disaster,  J.R.S. 
workers  on  motorbikes  were  combing 
Banda  Aceh's  streets,  looking  to  transport 
the  injured  to  a  medical  clinic  across  the 
street  from  the  agency's  office.  J.R.S.  had 
three  staff  members  in  Banda  Aceh  at  the 
time.  The  house  from  which  they  worked 
was  lightly  damaged  by  the  magnitude 
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9.0  earthquake;  the  waters  caused  by  the 
tsunamis  never  reached  the  part  of  the 
city  where  the  house  is  located. 

Nangtok,  a  J.R.S.  staffer,  who,  like 
many  Indonesians,  uses  only  one  name, 
said  that  he  first  ran  outside  to  see  what 
damage  was  caused  by  the  earthquake. 
He  saw  wet,  terrified  people  fleeing  from 
the  seaside.  He  quickly  gathered  his  co- 
workers and  friends.  Although  most  of 
the  city  was  flooded,  they  went  where 
they  could  gathering  the  injured  and 
seeking  medicine  to  treat  them. 

A  month  after  die  disaster,  Nangtok 
declined  to  discuss  in  detail  what  he  wit- 
nessed in  the  disaster  on  Dec.  26.  "It  is 
hard  for  him  because  he  saw  so  many  bad 
things,"  explained  Philip  Yusenda,  project 
director  for  J.R.S.  in  Aceh  Province.  All 
of  J.R.S.  's  staff  survived  the  tsunami,  but 
many  of  its  local  partners  and  clients 
were  killed. 

hi  Calang,  a  small  village  on  Aceh's 
west  coast,  J.R.S.  worked  with  a  group  of 
refugees  who  had  fled  the  province's 
ongoing  guerrilla  conflict.  J.R.S.  said  that 
of  the  5,000  people  who  lived  in  the  vil- 
lage, fewer  than  100  survived.  The  agency 
is  still  serving  Calang  and  its  isolated  sur- 
vivors. The  only  way  to  reach  the  group  is 
by  an  eight-hour  boat  ride.  The  agency 
sent  a  ship  filled  with  food,  clothing  and 
medical  supplies  on  Jan.  23. 

On  Jan.  24  an  advanced  assessment 
team  traveled  by  small  wooden  boat  to 
Aceh  island,  about  an  hour  away  from 
Banda  Aceh.  The  island  suffered  heavy 
casualties  in  the  tsunamis,  and  the  team 
was  to  determine  whether  conditions 
were  stable  enough  to  return  refugees  dis- 
placed by  the  disaster.  These  refugees, 
from  two  villages  on  Aceh  Island,  have 
been  collected  into  a  camp  managed  by 
J.R.S.  in  Lamrado,  about  40  minutes  out- 
side Banda  Aceh,  on  the  island  of 
Sumatra. 

J.R.S.  works  in  four  refugee  camps,  but 
has  sole  management  responsibility  in 
Lamrado.  The  agency  assumed  camp 
management  in  mid-January.  Many  of 
those  in  the  Lamrado  camp  were  stranded 
on  Aceh  island  for  two  days  without  food, 
spending  their  time  burying  the  dead 
before  being  evacuated  by  boat.  Because 
many  of  the  survivors  were  badly  wound- 
ed or  sick,  J.R.S.  assembled  a  medical 
clinic  inside  the  camp  to  process  and  treat 
the  injured  more  efficiently. 


While  Marc  Rogers,  a  nurse  volunteer- 
ing for  J.R.S.,  changed  the  dressing 'on  the 
left  leg  of  a  16-year-old  girl,  he  explained 
that  the  girl  had  a  tree  branch  stuck 
through  her  thigh  for  nearly  three  weeks 
after  the  disaster.  "When  we  pulled  it  out, 
there  were  two  leaves  on  the  branch  that 
were  stuck  inside  her  body.  Incredibly, 
there  was  no  infection,"  he  said. 

Rogers  said  many  refugees  were  suffer- 
ing from  respiratory  ailments  caused  by 
swallowing  seawater  and  that  many  had 
wounds  and  illnesses  that  were  potential- 
ly life-threatening  if  left  untreated. 

On  Jan.  24,  Rogers  determined  that 
eight  people  required  more  urgent  medi- 
cal care.  The  sick,  who  included  a  young 
girl  with  symptoms  of  tuberculosis,  were 
packed  into  two  four-wheel-drive  vehicles 
and  transported  to  Banda  Aceh.  One 
woman,  who  was  bleeding  internally  and 
could  not  walk,  was  turned  away  by  two 
hospitals  before  a  clinic  staffed  by  U.S. 


The  Vatican  nuncio  to  the  Linked 
Nations  reported  on  Jan.  19  that  Catholic- 
agencies  were  devoting  nearly  $500  mil- 
lion to  victims  of  the  tsunami  disaster  in 
the  Indian  Ocean.  Addressing  a  special 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  at  U.N. 
headquarters  in  New  York,  Archbishop 
Celestino  Migliore  said  these  efforts  were 
being  carried  out  in  cooperation  with  the 
Pontifical  Council  Cor  Unum,  and  were 
devoted  to  both  emergency  relief  and 


doctors  with  Global  Peace  Initiative 
treated  her. 

The  morning  visits  to  the  camp — 
J.R.S.  operates  at  least  six  days  a  week — 
often  turn  into  daylong  affairs,  when 
refugees  have  to  be  rushed  to  a  hospital 
or  medical  clinic.  Often,  the  refugee  is 
turned  away  because  the  clinic  does  not 
have  the  capacity  to  treat  the  refugee's  ill- 
ness. 

The  Indonesian  government  and  some 
nongovernmental  organizations  have  said 
the  health  care  system  for  Banda  Aceh  is 
working  well,  preventing  the  further 
spread  of  disease,  and  that  the  region  has 
an  abundance  of  doctors.  J.R.S.  workers 
said  those  statements  were  misleading 
and  irresponsible,  citing  their  own  expe- 
rience of  seeking  medical  help  for  their 
beneficiaries.  "It  can  be  very  frustrating 
to  bring  someone  in  with  a  serious  ill- 
ness, and  the  wait  cm  be  endless,"  said 
Yenny  Kristanti,  a  J.R.S.  field  worker. 


longer-term  projects. 

Pope  John  Paul  II  has  committed 
Catholic  agencies  "to  act  in  a  genuine 
gesture  of  solidarity  to  all  people  without 
exception  in  each  nation  touched  by  this 
enormous  tragedy,"  he  told  the  U.N. 
diplomats.  The  archbishop  spoke  at  a 
session  designed  to  focus  attention  on 
both  the  immediate  problems  created  by 
the  earthquake  and  tsunamis  and  the 
broader  issue  of  strengthening  the  ability 


SEAFRONT  ON  SUMATRA.  The  skeleton  of  a  building  stands  in  rubble  near  the  seafront  in  Banda 
Aceh  on  Jan.  19.  (CNS  photo  by  Paul  Haring) 


Catholic  Agencies  Provide  $500  Million  in  Aid 
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of  the  international  community  to  pro- 
vide effective,  coordinated  responses  to 
future  disasters. 

In  addition  to  reporting  on  Catholic 
efforts.  Archbishop  Migliore  commend- 
ed the  response  to  the  disaster  by  U.N. 
Secretary  General  Kofi  Annan  and  U.N. 
agencies.  "It  now  falls  to  the  United 
Nations  to  become  once  again  a  great 
driving  force,  dedicated,  courageous  and 
humanitarian,  as  in  the  best  moments  of 
its  history,"  he  said. 

.Archbishop  Migliore  said  young  chil- 
dren were  the  "most  affected"  of  the 
tsunami  victims,  and  tens  of  thousands 
were  left  orphans,  in  addition  to  50,000 
or  more  who  were  "swept  away."  Overall 
more  than  212,000  people  have  died,  and 
thousands  more  are  still  missing. 
Catholic  agencies  are  placing  special 
emphasis  on  "ways  to  bring  help  to  sur- 
viving children  in  the  zones  worst  affect- 
ed," he  said. 


Catholics  Brace  for  State 
Legislative  Battles 

With  43  state  legislatures  in  session  in 
January,  Catholics  around  the  country 
were  bracing  for  battles  on  a  wide  range 
of  issues,  including  same-sex  marriage, 
textbook  funding  for  Catholic  schools, 
assisted  suicide,  cloning  and  budget  mat- 
ters. In  Minnesota  the  Catholic  bishops 
vowed  to  promote  an  increase  in  the 
state  income  tax  as  a  way  to  address  the 
budget  deficit.  "We  believe  that  we  will 
be  judged  according  to  the  way  in  which 
we  respond  to  the  'least'  of  our  brothers 
and  sisters,"  the  bishops  of  Minnesota's 
six  dioceses  said  in  a  pastoral  statement 
on  Jan.  10.  "Because  human  needs 
require  it  and  other  resources  are  not 
available  to  meet  these  needs,  we  believe 
that  it  is  right  and  proper  to  raise  income 
taxes  justly  and  equitably." 

Facing  a  projected  $1  billion  gap 
tween  expected  revenue  and  what  state 
ram  heads  want  to  continue  services, 
's  Gov.  Ted  Kulongoski  has  pro- 
pos«  to  social  services  and  an 

increase  in  the  state  lottery  to  fund  edu- 
cation and  public  safety.  "Projected  state 
budget  shortfalls  are  being  responded  to 
with  less  than  adequate,  if  not  immoral, 
proposals:  cut  education  funding,  reduce 
funding  to  critical  human  service  pro- 
grams and  increase  state-sponsored  gam- 


bling," said  David  Leslie,  executive 
director  of  Ecumenical  Ministries  of 
Oregon.  Bob  Castagna,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Oregon  Catholic  Conference, 
said  that  because  of  the  state's  fiscal  cli- 
mate and  tax  policies,  vulnerable  people 
will  "fall  through  the  cracks." 

In  Maryland,  Catholic  leaders  pledged 
to  seek  a  $1  increase  in  the  minimum 
hourly  wage  over  two  years,  bringing  it 
up  to  $6.15.  The  Maryland  Catholic 
Conference  also  urged  lawmakers  to 
provide  comprehensive  state-subsidized 
health  insurance  to  all  below-poverty 
state  residents  and  provide  a  cost-of-liv- 
ing increase  in  grants  for  state-subsidized 
child  care  for  low-income  families. 

The  conference  is  strongly  urging 
Gov.  Robert  L.  Ehrlich  Jr.  to  restore 
funding  for  the  state  textbook/technolo- 
gy loan  program  for  nonpublic  school 
students  to  $6  million.  The  funding  was 
approved  at  only  $3  million  last  year, 
down  50  percent  from  when  the  pro- 
gram was  first  introduced  in  2001. 

Among  other  issues  likely  to  be 
addressed  by  the  Maryland  Catholic 
Conference  during  the  90-day  session  of 
the  state's  General  Assembly,  which 
opened  on  Jan.  12,  were  human  cloning, 
prescription  morning-after  birth  control 
pills,  the  death  penalty,  parental  notifica- 
tion for  minors  seeking  an  abortion,  slot 
machines  and  legislation  changing  the 
traditional  definition  of  marriage. 

"Our  agenda,  as  always,  is  heavy  with 
controversial  issues,"  said  Richard  J. 
Dowling,  executive  director  of  the  con- 
ference. "In  our  opposition  to  abortion 
and  capital  punishment,  we  are  still, 
sadly,  countercultural.  In  our  support  for 
programs  that  address  the  basic  needs  of 
the  poor,  the  stranger  and  the  most  vul- 
nerable in  our  communities,  we  are  a 
minority  voice." 

In  Illinois  legislation  adding  sexual 
orientation  to  the  list  of  areas  in  which 
discrimination  is  illegal  in  housing  and 
employment  passed  both  the  House  and 
Senate  and  was  signed  by  Gov.  Rod 
Blagojevich.  Bob  Gilligan,  executive 
director  of  the  Catholic  Conference  of 
Illinois,  said  the  church  strongly  opposes 
discrimination  in  any  form,  including 
that  against  gays  and  lesbians.  But,  he 
said,  "this  bill  creates  a  separate  civil 
rights  category  based  on  sexual  behavior. 
We  don't  think  that's  necessary." 


The  California  Catholic  Conference  is 
opposing  "death  with  dignity"  legislation 
before  the  state  legislature.  It  helped  to 
defeat  a  similar  proposal  last  year.  Other 
"bills  of  interest"  featured  on  the  confer- 
ence's Web  site  deal  with  "gender-neu- 
tral marriage,"  the  right  of  pharmacists 
to  decline  to  dispense  contraceptives, 
stem  cell  research,  the  Supreme  Court's 
Roe  v.  Wade  decision  on  abortion  and 
the  minimum  wage. 


News  Briefs 

•  During  2004  the  Vatican  and  the 
Rockville  Centre  Diocese  on  Long 
Island,  N.Y.,  dealt  with  23  priests 
accused  of  sexually  abusing  minors, 
removing  1 8  from  active  ministry.  Of  the 
remaining  five,  church  trials  were 
ordered  for  three  priests  and  two  can  be 
returned  to  ministry  because  of  findings 
of  insufficient  evidence,  announced 
Rockville  Centre's  Bishop  William  F. 
Murphy.  Of  the  18  removed  from  min- 
istry, 8  were  laicized  and  10  were  perma- 
nently suspended. 

•  The  Tennessee  Supreme  Court 
allowed  a  $68  million  lawsuit  against  the 
Diocese  of  Nashville  to  proceed  even 
though  the  case  concerns  events  involv- 
ing a  priest  years  after  he  left  the  active 
ministry.  The  unanimous  ruling  on  Jan. 

1 8  overturned  two  lower  court  decisions. 

•  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  declined 
to  review  a  lower  court  decision  over- 
turning the  Florida  law  that  allowed 
Gov.  Jeb  Bush  to  order  reinsertion  of  a 
feeding  tube  for  Terri  Schindler  Schiavo, 
who  is  brain-damaged.  The  decision, 
issued  without  comment  on  Jan.  24, 
moved  forward  the  efforts  of  Schiavo's 
husband,  Michael,  to  remove  her  feeding 
tube  again,  although  other  court  actions 
initiated  by  the  woman's  parents,  Bob 
and  Mary  Schindler,  continue. 

•  Marcial  Maciel  Degollado,  L.C.,  the 
84-year-old  founder  of  the  Legionaries 
of  Christ,  declined  re-election  as  superi- 
or general  of  the  congregation,  citing  his 
age.  The  Legionaries'  general  director, 
as  the  superior  is  called,  is  elected  for  a 
12-year  term.  If  he  had  accepted  the 
decision  of  the  first  ballot,  Father  Maciel 
would  have  continued  in  office  until  he 
was  96. 


From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 
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Of  Other  Things 


When  Relatives  Visit 


They're  sitting  in  your  living 
room;  that's  when  love  is  tested.' 


THE  SCREEN  DOOR  flew 
open  and  in  they  stamped- 
ed: my  sister,  my  brother- 
in-law,  my  grown  niece 
and  her  husband,  and  their 
three  boys — one  only  six  months  old. 
And  don't  forget  the  dog. 

Suddenly  our  house  had  shrunk  in 
size.  There  were  bags  everywhere,  plus 
cameras,  baby  equipment,  toys  and  dia- 
pers. The  couch  bent  precipitously 
under  the  weight  of  three  super-sized 
adults,  while  the  dog  busied  himself  by 
growling  at  our  cat  as  she  tried  to  defend 
her  chair. 

Someone  was  thirsty,  someone  was 
crying,  someone  needed  a  diaper 
change.  And  as  chaos  was  unleashed,  I 
am  ashamed  to  admit,  I  started  looking 
forward  to  the  visit  being  over.  I  was 
also  reminded  of  my  old  diary  from 
childhood. 

If  you  were  to  read  the  daily  excerpts 
spanning  two  months  during  my  eighth 
summer,  you  would  discover  how  keen- 
ly I  was  counting  the  hours  until  the 
arrival  of  my  aunt  and  two  cousins  from 
New  York. 

How  eagerly  I  envisioned  showing 
my  cousins  how  to  crack  open  coconuts 
that  grew  in  our  front  yard,  inviting 
them  to  swim  in  the  neighborhood  pool 
and  teaching  them  how  to  jump  over 
waves  at  the  beach. 

Only  a  week  later,  you'd  see  the 
stark  words  scrawled  in  my  childish 
hand,  "I  can't  wait  for  them  to  leave." 

What  a  letdown.  The  long-antici- 
pated cousins  whined  and  carried  on 


lorraine  v.  Murray  is  the  author  of  Why 
Me?  Why  Now?  Finding  Hope  When  You 
Have  Breast  Cancer  (Ave  Maria  Press)  and 
Grace  Notes  (Resurrection  Press).  She 
works  in  the  Pitts  Theology  Library  at 
Emory  University  in  Atlanta. 


when  they  didn't  get  their  way;  they  ate 
more  than  their  share  at  supper;  and 
they  demolished  my  toys.  And  now  here 
I  am,  many  years  hence,  still  anticipating 
the  future  with  intense  enthusiasm  and 
then,  when  it  walks  through  the  door, 
yearning  for  it  to  leave. 

As  I  fall  into  bed  exhausted  on  the 
first  night  of  the  family  visit,  I  remem- 
ber the  story  about  two  sisters  who 
received  Jesus  into  their  home  long  ago. 
Martha  was  like  me,  running  around  in 
a  frenzy  trying  to  get  everything  perfect, 
while  the  other  sister,  Mary,  quietly  sat 
at  Jesus'  feet  and  listened  to  what  he  had 
to  say.  Before  long,  Martha  got  so  fed  up 
she  went  to  Jesus  and  implored  him  to 
tell  Mary  to  get  off  her  hindquarters  (I 
am  paraphrasing  here)  and  help  in  the 
kitchen.  Then  Jesus  turned  the  tables  on 
Martha.  Instead  of  ordering  Mary  into 
the  kitchen,  he  chided  Martha  by 
describing  her  as  "anxious  and  troubled 
about  many  things."  That  could  be  my 
T-shirt  slogan! 

When  it  is  just  my  husband  and 
myself  at  home,  I  am  a  definite  Mary 
type.  Mornings  I  like  to  sit  in  the  cozy 
chair  with  Tinker  Bell,  our  cat,  and  pray 
while  the  bird  choir  tunes  up  outside. 
But  during  the  family  visit,  I  went  into 
full  Martha  mode,  rushing  hither  and 
yon,  making  sure  beds  were  made  and 
the  fridge  was  crammed  with  goodies. 

My  guests  tried  their  best  to  be 
helpful,  but  when  there  are  children 
around,  as  any  parent  can  attest,  chairs 
have  a  way  of  falling  over,  juice  glasses 
hit  the  floor  with  a  resounding  crash, 
and  chocolate  fingerprints  mysteriously 
appear  on  walls. 

How  I  yearned  to  be  the  carefree 
hostess  who  would  trill:  "Oh,  don't 
worry  about  the  spilled  coffee  grounds 
and  the  upended  bowl  of  cat's  water. 
We  can  clean  that  up  later."  Instead,  I 


scurried  around  with  mop  and  towels 
trying  to  keep  chaos  at  bay. 

During  the  entire  visit,  I  was  pulling 
food  out  of  the  regrigerator,  displaying  it 
picturesquely  on  the  dining  room  table 
and  then  watching  it  vanish.  Somehow, 
the  hands  of  die  clock  sped  forward  and 
everyong  looked  ready  for  lunch  only 
moments  after  I  had  washed  the  last  juice 
glass  from  breakfast. 

Loving  folks  who  live  out  of  town  is 
easy.  Sending  letters  and  making  phone 
calls  doesn't  tax  you  at  all.  But  when  rel- 
atives are  sitting  smack  dab  in  your  living 
room,  wreaking  serious  havoc  on  your 
newly  upholstered  couch,  diat's  when 
love  is  put  to  the  test.  The  Benedictine 
monks  have  an  exquisite  attitude  toward 
their  guests,  based  on  the  rule  for  living 
that  St.  Benedict  wrote.  They  welcome 
every  guest  to  the  monastery  as  if  he  were 
Christ.  Which  means  guests  are  cher- 
ished, no  matter  how  clumsy,  annoying 
or  messy  they  may  be.  This  mystical 
approach  to  hospitality  reminds  me  of  St. 
Paul's  words,  "It  is  not  I  who  lives,  but 
Christ  who  lives  in  me." 

Somewhere  along  the  line,  true 
Christians  take  on  a  new  identity.  We  are 
supposed  to  empty  out  all  the  garbage  in 
our  hearts,  all  the  hurts,  doubts,  anxieties, 
worries,  resentments  and  other  junk — 
and  make  room  for  Christ.  Well,  this 
Christian  is  trying,  but  I  confess  I  have  a 
long  way  to  go.  Truth  to  tell,  I  yearn  to 
be  like  the  Benedictines,  treasuring  every 
person  who  walks  through  my  front 
door.  But  whenever  I  envision  next  sum- 
mer's family  visit,  I  have  this  really  evil 
thought:  I  imagine  myself  called  mysteri- 
ously out  of  town  that  weekend. 

I  know  prayer  can  help,  so  I  am  ask- 
ing God  to  sweep  the  debris  from  my 
heart.  Maybe  if  I  empty  out  some  worries 
and  cares,  then  the  next  time  the  family 
descends,  I  won't  be  all  tied  up  in  knots 
like  Martha.  My  prayer  is  that  I  will  be 
like  Mary,  sitting  with  my  guests  and  lis- 
tening to  dieir  stories,  being  gende  about 
the  inevitable  spills  and  the  whining  and 
barking. 

Most  important  of  all,  maybe  I  will 
learn  to  cherish  the  real  guest  who  is  hid- 
ing in  their  hearts.  For  as  the 
Benedictines  say:  "A  guest  comes,  Christ 
comes."  Lorraine  V.  Murray 
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John  Courtney  Murray  and  the  future  of  American  public  discourse 


He  Held  These  Truths 


-  BY  ROBERT  W.  McELROY  - 

John  Courtney  Murray  is  the  most  significant  Catholic  theologian  the  church 
in  the  United  States  has  ever  produced.  From  his  birth  in  1904  until  his  death  in 
1967,  Murray  occupied  a  unique  role  in  bringing  the  Catholic  tradition  to 
America's  academic,  political  and  cultural  leadership  and  in  identifying  the  piv- 
otal role  the  American  experiment  in  democracy  could  have  for  the  church's 
doctrine  on  society  and  the  state.  He  was  editor  of  Theological  Studies  and  an 
associate  editor  of  America;  a  professor  at  the  Jesuit  school  of  theology  in  Woodstock, 
Md.,  and  at  Yale  University;  an  advisor  to  John  F.  Kennedy  during  his  campaign  for  the 
presidency;  and  the  American  theological  expert  designated  to  participate  in  the  draft- 
ing of  the  Second  Vatican  Council's  "Declaration  on  Religious  Freedom." 
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Murray's  writings  on  religious  liberty  provided  a  prism 
through  which  the  Catholic  community  could  fully  recon- 
cile both  its  doctrinal  heritage  and  its  dedication  to  the 
principle  that  no  government  should  seek  to  restrict  or 
impose  religious  faith  upon  its  citizens.  His  piercing  and 
precise  treatments  of  questions  ranging  from  the  dangers 
of  secularism  to  the  role  of  ethics  in  international  affairs  to 
the  relationship  of  law  and  morality  dazzled  readers  with 
their  insight,  breadth  and  elegance.  And  his  efforts  to 
forge  a  civil  conversation  across  the  religious  and  intellec- 
tual divides  that  characterized  American  society  after 
World  War  II  established  him  as  a  powerful  formative 
influence  in  the  culture  of  the  United  States.  It  was  no 
exaggeration  for  Time  magazine  to  designate  Murray  and 
Reinhold  Niebuhr  as  the  primary  architects  of  a  renewed 
role  for  religion  in  American  public  life  at  mid-century,  a 
role  that  recognized  the  pluralism  and  freedom  of  the 
United  States  as  a  source  of  moral  strength  and  direction. 

Lasting  Contribution 

Yet  a  century  after  Murray's  birth,  it  is  easy  to  view  his 
writings  as  time-bound — critically  important  at  a  vital 
juncture  in  the  history  of  Catholicism  in  the  United 
States,  but  valuable  principally  for  their  historical  role 
rather  than  their  relevance  to  contemporary  questions  of 
theology,  culture  or  politics.  After  all,  Murray's  major 
writings  on  the  question  of  religious  liberty  arose  from  the 


now  long  abandoned  Catholic  teaching  that  at  times  gov- 
ernments in  Catholic  nations  had  the  right  and  even  the 
obligation  to  promote  Catholic  doctrine  at  the  expense  of 
religious  freedom  for  non-Catholics.  And  Murray's  death 
in  1967  precluded  what  could  have  been  a  monumental 
contribution  on  the  role  of  religious  freedom  within  the 
life  of  the  church,  the  facet  of  religious  liberty  that  is  now 
most  in  need  of  clarification  in  Catholic  thought. 

Even  Murray's  public  philosophy,  with  its  classically 
liberal  stress  upon  freedom,  seems  in  so  many  ways  a  prod- 
uct of  the  1950's  rather  than  a  basis  for  contemporary  dis- 
cussion. Murray  never  recognized  the  depth  of  the  hold 
that  race  has  held  in  American  society,  nor  did  his  public 
philosophy  grapple  effectively  with  the  question  of  pover- 
ty and  economic  deprivation  in  American  life  and  the 
world  community.  Murray  used  Catholic  principles  to  cri- 
tique the  materialism  and  increasing  secularism  of 
American  society,  but  his  writings  often  reflected  the  faith 
in  American  exceptionalism  and  goodness  so  prevalent  in 
the  United  States  after  World  War  II,  a  faith  that  failed  to 
confront  the  dangers  that  hubris  poses  for  the  world's 
leading  economic,  cultural  and  military  power.  Finally, 
Murray's  public  philosophy  presupposed  a  natural  law 
epistemology;  today  people  scoff  at  the  notion  of  natural 
law  in  public  discourse.  How,  then,  can  Murray's  writings 
continue  to  provide  a  substantial  contribution  to  public 
theology  in  the  United  States? 
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Five  Propositions 

Murray  framed  a  series  of  penetrating  questions  about 
the  future  of  the  American  democratic  experiment  and, 
from  the  Catholic  tradition,  pointed  a  direction  for 
answering  those  questions  that  is  still  valid  in  the  present 
moment.  Specifically,  he  asserted  that: 

1 .  The  American  experiment  in  democracy  rests  primarily 
upon  a  moral  consensus  rooted  in  the  transcendent  rights  of  the 
human  person. 

John  Courtney  Murray  firmly  believed  that  the  dis- 
tinction between  morality  and  law  was  crucial  to  forming 
a  just  society,  and  that  most  aspirations  of  morality  were 
entirely  outside  the  realm  of  law  and  the  state;  but  he 
believed  with  equal  fervor  that  government  was  an  inher- 
ently moral  enterprise.  He  rejected  the  notion  that  the 
heart  of  the  American  republic  lay  in  a  balancing  of  con- 
flicting interest  groups  or  in  the  maximization  of  indi- 
vidual autonomy  for  its  citizens.  Murray  asserted  that 
American  democracy  rested  upon  a  religiously  informed 
vision  of  the  dignity  of  the  human  person  and  the  role  of 
the  community  in  enhancing  that  dignity.  The  founders 
of  the  nation,  he  proposed,  had  recognized  precisely  this 
reality  when  they  affirmed  that  the  basis  for  erecting  the 
new  nation  lay  in  a  series  of  human  rights  created  by  God 
and  antecedent  to  any  governmental  enactment.  It  fell  to 
every  succeeding  generation  to  recognize  more  fully  the 
nature  and  scope  of  these  rights  and  to  renew  the  moral 


consensus  by  acknowledging  the  transcendent  identity 
both  of  human  rights  and  the  human  community. 

2.  Because  the  foundation  for  Ainerican  democracy  is  a 
moral  consensus,  substantive  and  civil  dialogue  within 
American  society  concerning  the  key  issues  of  the  day  is  neces- 
sary for  democracy  s  survival. 

For  Murray,  the  term  democracy  was  substantive  as 
well  as  procedural.  It  required  common  understandings 
of  the  most  basic  principles  of  national  life,  of  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  American  people,  of  the  way  in  which  specif- 
ic human  rights  are  exercised.  Thus  democracy,  in 
Murray's  view,  always  required  substantive  national  dia- 
logue, civil  conversation  in  the  deepest  meaning  of  that 
term.  Murray  certainly  recognized  that  this  dialogue 
could  take  many  different  forms  in  practice  and  that  the 
democratic  dialogue  of  the  university  setting  would  dif- 
fer from  that  of  the  union  hall  or  the  neighborhood 
meeting  or  the  newspaper  editorial.  He  believed,  howev- 
er, that  depth  of  civil  dialogue  was  absolutely  essential  for 
the  success  of  the  American  experiment,  and  that  such 
dialogue  could  not  be  presumed,  but  had  to  be  worked 
for  assiduously  in  every  generation. 

3 .  American  culture  is  warped  by  an  exaggerated  dedica- 
tion to  technology  and  material  acquisition,  and  thus  is  prey  to 
the  increasing  instrument alizat  ion  of  the  human  person  in  the 
name  of  progress. 

Murray's  reading  of  the  religious  history  of  the  West 
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convinced  him  that  in  every  age  new  threats  would 
emerge  to  the  identity  and  dignity  of  the  human  person, 
and  that  human  dignity  could  be  protected  only  if  society 
recognized  that  that  dignity  was  inviolate  because  it  was 
rooted  in  God.  Murray  believed  that  American  culture 
was  particularly  susceptible  to  the  allures  of  technology 
and  materialism  and  particularly  blind  to  the  ways  in 
which  these  forces  diminish  our 
humanity,  by  dimming  and  at 
times  denying  the  sacred  dimen- 
sions of  human  life.  This  dimin- 
ishment  could  be  seen  in  the 
expansion  of  economic  thinking 
into  all  spheres  of  political  and 
social  life,  reducing  the  morality 

of  the  great  questions  of  the  day  to  cost-benefit  analysis. 
It  was  found  in  the  unreflective  assent  given  by  American 
society  to  the  quest  for  progress  in  science  and  medicine 
without  asking  about  the  consequences  and  costs  of  that 
progress  in  humane  terms.  It  was  located  in  the  over- 
whelming preoccupation  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
with  the  acquisition  of  ever  more  material  goods  and  ever 
greater  wealth.  Murray  believed  that  unless  a  fundamen- 
tal re-examination  of  America's  cultural  priorities  was 
undertaken,  the  technological  worldview  and  material- 
ism could  destroy  the  American  experiment  by  creating  a 
world  of  technological  and  material  exquisiteness  with  a 


urray  s 


penetrating  questions 
are  still  valid. 


spiritual  vacuum  at  its  heart. 

4.  The  primary  challenge  to  religious  liberty  in  America  in 
the  present  day  comes  not  from  government's  establishment  of 
religion,  but  from  encroaching  denials  of  the  free  exercise  of 
religion. 

Murray  believed  that  the  great  genius  of  the 
American  experiment  had  been  to  establish  government 

on  the  principle  that  the  state 
should  never  seek  to  advance 
one  religion  over  another.  This 
principle  had  been  incorporated 
into  the  no-establishment  clause 
of  the  United  States 
Constitution;  Murray  consid- 
ered this  clause  a  monumental 
contribution  to  the  development  of  democracy  in  the 
modern  era. 

But  Murray  also  believed  that  the  other  religious 
clause  of  the  Constitution,  the  free  exercise  clause,  was 
equally  essential.  Religious  liberty  was  a  freedom  not 
only  of  individual  conscience,  but  of  religious  action  and 
religious  communities  in  action.  The  founders  of  the 
United  States  had  desired  to  encourage  the  flourishing  of 
religion  in  the  new  nation  as  a  bulwark  to  civic-minded- 
ness  and  civic  virtue;  in  the  20th  century  religion  in  the 
public  square  was  threatened  by  the  expansion  of  gov- 
ernment in  American  society  coupled  with  the  fallacious 
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notion  that  where  government  came  in,  all  substantive 
religious  belief  and  action  had  to  be  evacuated.  Murray 
was  convinced  that  this  inverted  reading  of  the 
Constitution,  left  unchecked,  would  not  only  deprive 
American  society  and  culture  of  the  transcendent  per- 
spective so  vital  to  their  future,  but  would  in  the  process 
rob  religious  Americans  of  their  right  to  have  anything 
but  a  privatized  religious  faith. 

5.  American  foreign  policy  must  seek  To  attain  the  inter- 
national com /nou  good  as  well  as  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States. 

Murray  wrote  at  a  time  in  which  the  realist  school  was 
dominant  in  the  study  and  formulation  of  American  foreign 
policy.  Rejecting  the  prior  Wilsonian  tradition,  realism 
asserted  that  every  nation,  and  certainly  the  United  States, 
must  fashion  its  strategic  foreign  policy  based  upon  a  clear 
assessment  of  its  national  interest,  not  universalist  ideals. 
WTiile  not  espousing  Wilsonian  idealism,  Murray  utterly 
rejected  realism.  He  believed  that  the  United  States  must 
use  its  great  military  and  economic  power  in  the  world,  but 
he  believed  with  even  greater  fervor  that  policy  should  be 
formulated  with  a  recognition  of  both  die  American  nation- 
al interest  and  the  international  common  good.  Murray 
held  that  even  in  his  own  day  a  genuine  community  of 
nations  existed;  hence  it  was  immoral  to  use  the  national 
interest  as  the  primary  prism  through  which  to  view 
Americas  proper  presence  in  the  world.  What  was  needed 


was  a  careful  integration  of  the  interests  of  the  nation  state 
and  the  world  community,  and  a  moral  analysis  and  policy 
formulation  process  that  would  give  due  weight  to  each. 

The  Promise  of  Contention 

Murray's  five  assertions  are  still  needed  to  reinvigorate 
American  social,  cultural  and  political  life  today.  Only  if 
the  foundational  element  of  American  democracy  is  a 
moral  consensus  shared  broadly  can  politics  produce  any- 
thing more  than  ever-widening  splits  between  red  states 
and  blue  states.  Only  if  political  dialogue  becomes  strate- 
gic and  Community-building  rather  than  tactical  and 
destructive  can  substantive  democracy  flourish  in  the 
United  States.  Only  if  America  takes  a  religiously 
informed  look  at  the  dominance  of  technology  and  mate- 
rialism in  our  culture  will  the  core  of  our  national  identi- 
ty be  founded  upon  spiritualizing  rather  than  instrumen- 
talizing  impulses.  And  only  if  our  foreign  policy  can  inte- 
grate both  a  dedication  to  the  American  national  interest 
and  the  international  common  good  will  America's 
immense  military  and  economic  power  be  put  to  proper 
use.  John  Courtney  Murray's  writings  still  constitute  an 
invigorating  challenge  and  support  to  the  American 
experiment  in  democracy  in  the  21st  century,  because  he 
thought  broadly  and  deeply  about  the  aspirations  of 
America's  democracy  and  about  the  long-term  bases  for 
their  achievement.  g| 
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BY  DAVID  M.  BYERS 


During  the  nearly  20  years  I  served  as  staff 
director  of  the  Catholic  bishops'  Committee  on 
Science  and  Human  Values,  I  frequently  made 
the  case  that  the  annual  dialogues  the  bishops 
conducted  with  scientists  were  a  form  of  evangelization. 
The  proposition  usually  provoked  blank  stares. 

According  to  Go  and  Make  Disciples,  issued  by  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops  in  1992,  evangelization 
has  three  goals:  to  inspire  Catholics  to  share  their  faith 
with  others;  to  invite  all  Americans  to  hear  the  message  of 
salvation  and  join  the  church;  and  to  foster  Gospel  values 
in  society.  In  dialogue,  the  bishops  certainly  have  shared 
their  faith  with  scientists,  though  without  any  intention  of 
making  Catholics  of  them.  They  also  have  fostered  Gospel 
values  in  discussing  such  science-related  subjects  as  genet- 
ically modified  foods. 

From  my  perspective,  however,  the  religion/science 
dialogue,  whether  it  involves  bishops  or  not,  is  most 

DAVID  M.  BYERS  staffed  the  United  States  Conference  of 
Catholic  Bishops'  Committee  on  Science  and  Human  Values 
from  1984  to  2003,  and  its  Committee  on  Evangelization  from 
1984  to  1994. 


important  for  the  second  goal  of  evangelization.  Dialogue 
helps  prepare  the  church  to  invite  all  Americans,  including 
Catholics,  to  "hear  the  message"  in  ways  compatible  with 
their  understanding  of  reality,  conditioned  as  it  is  by  sci- 
ence. 

Eric  Fischer,  a  biologist  formerly  with  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  now  at  the  Library  of  Congress, 
recruited  dozens  of  scientists  to  take  part  in  the  dialogues 
sponsored  by  the  bishops'  conference.  Over  the  years 
these  discussions  dealt  with  a  variety  of  issues:  evolution, 
cloning,  stem  cell  research  and  the  relationship  among 
brain,  mind  and  spirit.  Eric  frequently  mentioned  how 
impressed  the  scientists  were  with  the  bishops'  receptivi- 
ty. With  few  exceptions,  the  scientists,  very  few  of  whom 
shared  our  faith,  began  our  weekend  dialogues  in  a  skep- 
tical frame  of  mind,  prepared  to  resist  Catholic  perspec- 
tives. By  and  large,  they  left  convinced  that  Catholicism 
has  something  valuable  to  say  about  the  issues  raised  by 
basic  and  applied  scientific  research.  While  few  accepted 
the  Catholic  position  on  the  moral  status  of  the  early 
embryo,  for  example,  most  found  the  church's  insistence 
on  respecting  human  life  at  every  stage  serious  and  sub- 
stantive. 
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Benefits  of  Dialogue 

While  lowering  intellectual  barriers  between  bishops  and 
scientists  is  valid  evangelization,  dialogue  benefits  ordi- 
nary Catholics  even  more.  Belief  in  science  is  automatic  in 
our  culture.  Americans  believe  reflexively  that  science 
offers  an  accurate,  if  limited,  account  of  the  way  things  are. 
They  can  hardly  doubt  it.  All  our  21st-century  technolog- 
ical marvels — which  will  seem  primitive  100  years  from 
now — are  based  on  solid  knowledge  obtained  by  the  sci- 
entific method.  Many  Catholics  are  less  certain  that  their 
religion  is  similarly  in  touch  with  reality.  Dialogue 
between  religion  and  science  can  help  assuage  their 
doubts,  clearing  away  obstacles  to  a  vital  faith.  It  can  also 
make  that  faith  more  reasonable  for  those  who  may  be 
considering  joining  the  church. 

For  most  Catholics,  admittedly,  religion  is  largely  a 
matter  of  the  heart.  It  consists  in  relationships:  vertical 
ones  with  the  Father,  Jesus,  Mary,  the  angels  and  saints; 
horizontal  ones  with  fellow  creatures.  Parish  life,  the  ordi- 
nary practice  of  faith,  is  equally  relational:  chatting  after 
Sunday  Mass,  collaborating  on  meetings  and  ministries, 
gathering  comfortably  around  the  Eucharist.  For  them, 
doctrine  may  be  little  more  than  background,  requiring 
scant  conscious  attention.  Affective  Catholics  may  feel 
instinctively  that  "God  is  love"  is  a  sufficient  basis  for 
belief  and  motivation  for  behavior.  One  achieves  holiness 
by  observing  the  two  greatest  commandments  and  living 
the  Beatitudes,  worshiping,  observing  church  law  and  rit- 
ual, doing  good,  living  virtuously.  However  sinful  one  may 
be,  there  is  always  the  chance,  through  repentance,  of 
returning  warmly  to  grace. 

That  religious  sensibility  is  not  sufficient  for  Catholics 
or  others  who  seek  a  faith  that  "makes  sense."  They  are 
not  attracted  by  a  rational  Deism,  devoid  of  Revelation, 
devoid  of  tradition,  devoid  of  feeling,  devoid  both  of  divin- 
ity and  humanity.  And  they  are  generally  horrified  by  lit- 
eralism, recognizing  the  role  that  sacrament,  symbol  and 
metaphor  play  in  conveying  religious  truth.  These  people 
would  probably  agree,  for  example,  that  it  is  relatively 
unimportant  whether  Jesus  actually  walked  on  water,  but 
they  want  coherence.  They  need  a  creed  that  does  not 
seem  to  contradict  what  they  believe  to  be  true  on  nonre- 
ligious  grounds. 

Cardinal  Avery  Dulles,  S.J.,  captures  the  point  nicely. 
"Since  the  Council  of  Orange  in  the  6th  century,"  he 
writes,  "the  Church  has  consistently  taught  that  even  the 
first  beginnings  of  faith  depend  on  the  working  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  But  the  Councils  of  the  Church  assure  us  that 
even  so,  faith  is  not  a  blind  leap  into  the  dark  but  an  act 
fully  consonant  with  reason"  (First  Things,  May  2004). 
The  wisdom  gained  from  dialogue  between  religion  and 
science  helps  make  that  leap  of  faith  as  confident  as  possi- 
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ble.  It  enables  thoughtful  believers  to  inhabit  an  integrat- 
ed intellectual  universe. 

Brain,  Mind,  Spirit 

Often  enough,  however,  the  lack  of  connection  between 
the  ordinary  Catholic  account  of  reality  and  the  scientific- 
account  is  quite  glaring.  The  topic  of  the  committee's  dia- 
logue in  February  2001,  held  at  Notre  Dame  University, 
was  "Brain,  Mind,  Spirit."  It  explored  the  mechanism  and 
meaning  of  consciousness,  bringing  the  research  of  neuro- 
scientists  into  contact  with  the  reflections  of  philosophers, 
theologians  and  church  leaders.  As  a  result  of  two  days' 
discussion,  the  group  agreed  that  "every  act  of  human  con- 
sciousness has  a  neuronal  correlate,  a  material  substrate." 
This  raised  questions  about  how  the  "soul"  as  a  spiritual 
entity  is  capable  of  existing  apart  from  matter.  And  how,  if 
every  act  of  human  consciousness  has  a  material  substrate, 
can  people  be  said  to  be  conscious  after  death? 

Moreover,  the  Last  Judgment  at  the  end  of  time  may 
occur  millions  or  billions  of  years  after  my  death,  and  by 
then  the  atoms  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen  and 
other  elements  that  made  up  my  particular  brain  may  have 
been  recycled  through  many  other  human  bodies  (or 
through  rocks  or  volcanic  gases  or  the  flowers  on  another 
planet,  for  that  matter).  How  can  my  brain  be  reassembled 
without  rendering  these  subsequent  physical  structures 
impossible?  On  the  face  of  it,  these  observations  challenge 
the  body-soul  duality  that  underlies  much  popular 
Catholic  piety. 

Of  course,  a  discrepancy  between  ordinary  Catholic 
thinking  and  what  science  holds  does  not  invalidate  any 
official  teaching.  It  creates  the  need  for  a  satisfactory  rec- 
onciliation. As  the  theologians  at  the  Notre  Dame  dia- 
logue pointed  out,  life  after  death  and  the  Last  Judgment 
are  both  creedal,  and  the  believer  cannot  discard  them. 
But  he  or  she  can  ask,  if  the  conclusions  of  modern  science 
are  plausible,  how  these  creedal  positions  are  to  be  under- 
stood and  formulated.  Some  theologians  suggest,  for 
example,  that  early  Christian  language,  which  speaks  of 
resurrection,  is  better  able  to  accommodate  the  contem- 
porary scientific  consensus  than  traditional  theses  about 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  that  have  been  derived  from 
natural  philosophy.  They  would  also  point  out  that  the 
resurrection  of  the  glorified  body  does  not  require  conti- 
nuity with  the  physical  body.  Likewise,  traditional  theolo- 
gy would  emphasize  the  incommensurability  of  time  and 
eternity,  with  human  afterlife  pertaining  to  eternity,  not  to 
the  indefinite  extension  of  finite  history. 

Evolution 

Contemporary  culture  wars  have  made  evolution,  the  sub- 
ject of  the  committee's  dialogues  in  September  2001  and 
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2002,  one  of  the  hottest  battlegrounds  between  science 
and  religion.  Recent  church  pronouncements  have  cooled 
the  controversy,  for  Catholics  at  least.  Pope  John  Paul  II 
acknowledged  in  his  well-known  statement  to  the 
Pontifical  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1996  that  evolutionary 
theory  is  as  well  supported  as  any  general  scientific 
description  of  nature:  "Today,  almost  half  a  century  after 
the  publication  of  the  encyclical  [Himiani  Generis,  1950], 
new  knowledge  has  led  to  the  recognition  of  the  theory  of 
evolution  as  more  than  a  hypothesis.  It  is  indeed  remark- 
able that  this  theory  has  been  progressively  accepted  by 
researchers,  following  a  series  of  discoveries  in  various 
fields  of  knowledge.  The  convergence,  neither  sought  nor 
fabricated,  of  the  results  of  work  that  was  conducted  inde- 
pendently is  in  itself  a  significant  argument  in  favor  of  this 
theory." 

In  September  2004,  the  International  Theological 
Commission  issued  a  document,  Communion  and 
Stewardship,  devoted  to  explicating  the  notion  of  the 
human  being  as  imago  Dei.  The  commission  quotes  the 
papal  statement  with  approval  and  offers  what  seems  a  fair 
summation  of  the  current  scientific  consensus:  "Since  it 
has  been  demonstrated  that  all  living  organisms  on  earth 
are  genetically  related,  it  is  virtually  certain  that  all  living 
organisms  have  descended  from  this  first  organism  [the 
first  microscopic  life,  3.5-4  billion  years  ago].  Converging 
evidence  from  many  studies  in  the  physical  and  biological 
sciences  furnishes  mounting  support  for  some  theory  of 
evolution  to  account  for  the  development  and  diversifica- 
tion of  life  on  Earth,  while  controversy  continues  over  the 
pace  and  mechanisms  of  evolution"  (No.  63). 

Naturally,  the  commission  rejects  any  account  that 
denies  God's  role  in  designing,  creating  and  sustaining  the 
universe,  thus  excluding  the  materialism  that  writers  like 
Richard  Dawkins  intimately  link  with  evolution.  It  also 
argues  for  special  divine  intervention  in  the  creation  of  the 
first  human  beings,  interestingly  identifying  this  event  not 
w  ith  the  appearance  of  the  genus  Homo  2.5  million  years 
ago  but  with  the  emergence  of  Homo  sapiens  "in  a  hominid 
population  of  common  genetic  lineage"  150,000  years  ago. 
This  implies  that  humanity  did  not  arise  direcdy  from  apes, 
as  popularly  believed,  but  from  an  existing  hominid  species. 
The  commission  suggests  that  the  development  of  our  large 
brain  and  the  expansion  of  its  powers  (self-consciousness, 
intentionality,  etc.)  made  the  defining  difference. 

In  any  case,  Communion  and  Stewardship  properly  recog- 
nizes evolutionary  theory  as  firmly  grounded  in  fact. 
Evolution  is  at  base  a  massive  set  of  empirical  observations 
about  natural  objects  and  their  relationships.  In  itself,  the 
theory  does  not  necessarily  support  any  philosophical  or 
theological  generalizations.  i\rguments  that  evolution  dis- 
proves God's  existence  or  humanity's  spiritual  dimension 
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are  simply  wrong-headed.  Debating  the  implications  of  evo- 
lutionary theory,  as  the  commission  does  with  regard  to 
human  origins,  is  a  healthy  exercise  in  aligning  science  and 
religion,  however  the  discussion  turns  out.  By  contrast, 
denying  that  humans  evolved  seems  by  this  point  a  waste  of 
energy. 

Even  though  the  official  church  sees  little  danger  in  evo- 
lution, our  educational  leadership  has  been  very  slow  to  cor- 
rect the  anti-evolution  biases  that  Catholics  pick  up  from 
prominent  elements  in  contemporary  culture.  Homilies  and 
religious  education  materials,  for  example,  routinely 
describe  Adam  and  Eve  as  if  they  were  an  essentially  mod- 
ern couple,  and  the  Garden  of  Eden  as  a  real  paradise,  even 
though  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  first  humans, 
whatever  their  stature  in  the  eyes  of  God,  looked  and  lived 
like  other  hominids  of  their  time.  While  the  language  of 
the  Catechism  of  the  Catholic  Church  with  regard  to  Adam  and 
Eve  is  careful  (see  Nos.  375  and  390),  it  is  nevertheless  open 
to  literalist  interpretation:  "The  account  of  the  Fall  in 
Genesis  3  uses  figurative  language,  but  affirms  a  primeval 
event,  a  deed  that  took  place  at  the  beginning  of  the  histoij  of 
man'"  (emphasis  in  original). 

The  Genesis  stories  are  wonderfully  concrete  ways  of 
expressing  deeper  trudis,  like  humanity's  origin  in  divine 
intent,  our  relationship  to  God,  our  inherent  moral  insta- 
bility, our  responsibility  to  behave  ethically  and  our  integra- 
tion with  the  natural  world.  But  they  are  stories,  after  all.  As 
has  been  argued  for  centuries,  it  is  wise  to  encourage  an 
understanding  of  Scripture  consistent  with  what  we  know 
(or  think  we  know)  in  the  21st  century.  Otherwise, 
Catholicism  may  begin  to  seem  less  and  less  "realistic"  to 
more  and  more  thoughtful  people.  That  dynamic  is  a  far 
greater  obstacle  to  religious  assent  than  evolution. 

Illuminating  the  Ambiguity  of  Progress 

The  religion-science  dialogue  has  a  whole  other  dimension 
not  explored  here.  It  can  serve  to  shine  die  light  ot  faith  on 
the  moral  dilemmas  that  scientific  advance  poses.  Over  the 
years,  the  bishops'  dialogue  group  discussed  cloning,  stem 
cell  research,  bioengineered  foods,  genetic  testing  and 
genetic  screening.  These  conversations  yielded  practical 
conclusions  that  were  always  interesting  and  sometimes 
wise.  They  were  also  responsive  to  die  third  goal  of  evange- 
lization, to  foster  Gospel  values  in  society. 

For  me,  though,  the  dialogues'  greatest  value  lies  not  in 
solving  particular  ethical  puzzles,  important  as  that  may  be. 
An  ongoing  engagement  with  science  helps  the  church  pre- 
sent its  venerable  creed  in  a  form  that  jusdy  challenges  the 
modern  Western  mind.  Doing  so  might  not  make  much  dif- 
ference to  people  whose  faith  is  grounded  in  sentiment  or 
even  in  purity  of  heart.  It  is  critical  evangelization,  howev- 
er, for  fides  quaerens  intellectnm.  £1 
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' Grant  Her  Your  Spirit' 

The  restoration  of  the  female  diaconate  in  the  Orthodox  Church  of  Greece 


BY  PHYLLIS  ZAGANO 


The  holy  synod  of  the  Orthodox  Church  of 
Greece  voted  in  Athens  on  Oct.  8,  2004,  to 
restore  the  female  diaconate.  All  the  members 
of  the  Holy  Synod — 125  metropolitans  and 
bishops  and  Archbishop  Christodoulos,  the  head  of  the 
chin  ch  of  Greece — had  considered  the  topic.  The  deci- 
sion does  not  directly  affect  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Archdiocese  of  America,  which  is  an  eparchy  of  the 
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and  author  of  Holy  Saturday:  An  Argument  for  the  Restoration  of 
the  Female  Diaconate  in  the  Catholic  Church  (Crossroad,  2000). 


Ecumenical  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople.  The  Greek 
ecclesiastical  provinces  of  the  Ecumenical  Patriarchate 
received  their  independence  from  Constantinople  in  1850 
and  were  proclaimed  the  Autocephalous  Church  of 
Greece. 

While  women  deacons  had  virtually  disappeared  by  the 
ninth  century,  the  facts  of  their  existence  were  well  known,  g 
and  discussion  of  the  restoration  of  the  female  diaconate  in  § 
Orthodoxy  began  in  the  latter  half  of  the  20th  century.  ™ 
Two  books  on  the  topic  by  Evangelos  Theodorou,  > 
Heroines  of  Love:  Deaconesses  Through  the  Ages  (1949)  and  t 
The  "Ordination"  or  "Appointment"  of  Deaconesses  (1954),  ° 
documented  the  sacramental  ordination  of  women  in  the  I 
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early  church.  His  work  was  complemented  in  the  Catholic- 
Church  by  an  article  published  by  Cipriano  Vagaggini,  a 
Camaldolese  monk,  in  Orientalia  Christiana  Periodica  in 
1974.  The  most  significant  scholarship  on  the  topic  agrees 
that  women  were  sacramentally  ordained  to  the  diaconate, 
inside  the  iconostasis  at  the  altar,  by  bishops  in  the  early 
church.  Women  deacons  received  the  diaconal  stole  and 
Communion  at  their  ordinations,  which  shared  the  same 
Pentecostal  quality  as  the  ordination  of  a  bishop,  priest  or 
male  deacon. 

Despite  the  decline  of  the  order  of  deaconesses  in  the 
early  Middle  Ages,  Orthodoxy  never  prohibited  it.  In  1907 
a  Russian  Orthodox  Church  commission  reported  the 
presence  of  deaconesses  in  every  Georgian  parish;  the 
popular  20th-century  Orthodox  saint  Nektarios  (1846- 
1920)  ordained  two  women  deacons  in  1911;  and  up  to  the 
1950s  a  few  Greek  Orthodox  nuns  became  monastic  dea- 
conesses. In  1986  Christodoulos,  then  metropolitan  of 
Demetrias  and  now  archbishop  of  Athens  and  all  of 
Greece,  ordained  a  woman  deacon  according  to  the  "ritu- 
al of  St.  Nektarios" — -the  ancient  Byzantine  text  St. 
Nektarios  used. 

Multiple  inter-Orthodox  conferences  called  for  the 
restoration  of  the  order,  including  the  Interorthodox 
Symposium  at  Rhodes,  Greece,  in  1988,  which  plainly 
stated,  "The  apostolic  order  of  deaconess  should  be 


revived."  The  symposium  noted  that  "the  revival  of  this 
ancient  order  should  be  envisaged  on  the  basis  of  the 
ancient  prototypes  testified  to  in  many  sources  and  with 
the  prayers  found  in  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  and  the 
ancient  Byzantine  liturgical  books." 

At  the  Holy  Synod  meeting  in  Athens  in  2004, 
Metropolitan  Chrysostom  of  Chalkidos  initiated  discus- 
sion on  the  subject  of  the  role  of  women  in  the  Church  of 
Greece  and  the  rejuvenation  of  the  order  of  female  dea- 
cons. In  the  ensuing  discussion,  some  older  bishops  appar- 
ently disagreed  with  the  complete  restoration  of  the  order. 
Anthimos,  bishop  of  Thessaloniki,  later  remarked  to  the 
Kathimerini  English  Daily,  "As  far  as  I  know,  the  induc- 
tion of  women  into  the  police  and  the  army  was  a  failure, 
and  we  want  to  return  to  this  old  matter?" 

While  the  social-service  aspect  of  the  female  diaconate 
is  well  known,  the  Holy  Synod  decided  that  women  could 
be  promoted  to  the  diaconate  only  in  remote  monasteries 
and  at  the  discretion  of  individual  bishops.  The  limiting 
decision  to  restore  only  the  monastic  female  diaconate  did 
not  please  some  synod  members.  The  Athens  News  Agency 
reported  that  Chrysostomos,  bishop  of  Peristeri,  said,  "The 
role  of  female  deacons  must  be  in  society  and  not  in  the 
monasteries."  Other  members  of  the  Holy  Synod  agreed 
and  stressed  that  the  role  of  deaconesses  should  be  social — 
for  example,  the  conferring  of  last  rites  on  the  sick. 
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The  vote  of  the  Holy  Synod  to  restore  the  female  dia- 
conate  under  limited  circumstances  may  be  the  most  pro- 
gressive idea  the  Orthodox  Church  can  bring  to  the  world. 
The  document  does  not  use  the  word  ordination,  but 
specifically  allows  bishops  to  consecrate  (kathosiosi)  senior 
nuns  in  monasteries  of  their  eparchies.  But  bishops  who 
choose  to  promote  women  to  the  diaconate  have  only  the 
ancient  Byzantine  liturgy  that  performs  the  same  cheirotonia, 
laying  on  of  hands,  for  deaconesses  as  in  each  major  order: 
bishop,  priest  and  deacon.  Even  so,  some  (mostly  Western) 
scholars  have  argued  that  the  historical  ordination  of 
women  deacons  was  not  a  cheirotonia,  or  ordination  to  major 
orders,  but  a  cheirothesia,  a  blessing  that  signifies  installation 
to  a  minor  order.  The  confusion  is  understandable,  since 
the  two  terms  were  sometimes  used  interchangeably,  but 
other  scholars  are  equally  convinced  that  women  were 
ordained  to  the  major  order  of  the  diaconate.  The  proof  will 
be  in  the  liturgy  the  bishops  actually  use.  At  present  there  is 
only  one  liturgy  and  one  tradition  by  which  to  create  a 
woman  deacon  in  the  Byzantine  rite,  and  it  is  demonstrably 
a  ritual  of  ordination  for  the  "servant  who  is  to  be  ordained 
to  the  office  of  a  deaconess." 

Even  the  document  on  the  diaconate  issued  by  the 
Vatican's  International  Theological  Commission  in  2002 
admits  that  "Canon  15  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (451) 
seems  to  confirm  the  fact  that  deaconesses  really  were 
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'ordained'  by  the  imposition  of  hands  (cheirotonia)"  Despite 
the  pejorative  use  of  quotation  marks  here  and  elsewhere  in 
the  document  when  historical  ordinations  of  women  dea- 
cons are  mentioned,  this  Vatican  commission  seems  unwill- 
ing to  deny  the  history  to  which  the  Church  of  Greece  has 
now  newly  returned.  Further,  the  Vatican  document  points 
out  that  the  practice  of  ordaining  women  deacons  according 
to  the  Byzantine  liturgy  lasted  at  least  into  the  eighth  cen- 
tury. It  does  not  review  Orthodox  practice  after  1054. 

The  rejuvenation  of  the  order  of  deaconess  in  the 
Church  of  Greece  is  expected  to  begin  during  the  winter 
of  2004-5.*  The  contemporary  ordination  (cheirotonia)  of 
women  provides  even  more  evidence  and  support  for  the 
restoration  of  the  female  diaconate  in  the  Catholic 
Church,  which  has  acknowledged  the  validity  of  Orthodox 
sacraments  and  orders.  Despite  the  distinction  in  Canon 
102H — "A  baptized  male  alone  receives  sacred  ordination 
validly" — one  can  presume  the  possibility  of  a  derogation 
from  the  law,  as  suggested  by  the  Canon  Law  Society  of 
America  in  1995,  to  allow  for  diaconal  ordination  of 
women.  (The  history  of  Canon  1024  is  clearly  one  of 
attempts  to  restrict  women  from  priesthood,  not  from  the 
diaconate.) 

In  fact,  the  Catholic  Church  has  already  indirectly 
acknowledged  valid  ordinations  of  women  by  the  Armenian 
Apostolic  Church,  one  of  the  churches  of  the  East  that 
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ordains  women  deacons.  There  are  two  recent  declarations 
of  unity — agreements  of  mutual  recognition  of  the  validity 
of  sacraments  and  of  orders — 
between  Rome  and  the 
Armenian  Church,  one  signed 
by  Paul  VI  and  Catholicos 
Vasken  I  in  1970,  another 
between  John  Paul  II  and 
Catholicos  Karekin  I  in  1996. 

These  agreements  are  sig- 
nificant, for  the  Armenian 
Apostolic  Church  has  retained 
the  female  diaconate  into 
modern  times.  The  Armenian 
Catholicossate  of  Cilicia  has 
at  least  four  ordained  women. 
One,  Sister  Hrip'sime,  who 
lives  in  Istanbul,  is  listed  in 
the  official  church  calendar 
published  by  the  Armenian 
Patriarchate  of  Turkey  as  fol- 
lows: "Mother  Hrip'sime 
Proto-deacon  Sasunian,  born  in  Soghukoluk,  Antioch,  in 
1928;  became  a  nun  in  1953;  Proto-deacon  in  1984; 
Mother  Superior  in  1998.  Member  of  the  Kalfayian 
Order."  Mother  Hrip'sime  has  worked  to  restore  the 


Prayer  for  the  Ordination  of  a 
Woman  Deacon 

0  Eternal  God,  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Creator  of  man  and  of  woman,  who 
replenished  with  the  Spirit  Miriam,  and  Deborah, 
and  Anna,  and  Huldah;  who  did  not  disdain  that 
your  only-begotten  Son  should  be  born  of  a 
woman;  who  also  in  the  tabernacle  of  the  testi- 
mony, and  in  the  temple,  did  ordain  women  to 
be  keepers  of  your  holy  gates — look  down  now 
upon  this  your  servant  who  is  to  be  ordained  to 
the  office  of  a  deaconess,  and  grant  her  your 
Holy  Spirit,  that  she  may  worthily  discharge  the 
work  which  is  committed  to  her  to  your  glory,  and 
the  praise  of  your  Christ,  with  whom  glory  and 
adoration  be  to  you  and  the  Holy  Spirit  for  ever. 
Amen." 

— Apostolic  Constitutions,  No.  8 
(late  fourth  century) 
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{  Baldwin  Lectuke  in  the  Humanities  } 

Rereading  the  Civil  Rights  Movement 

through  a  THEOLOGICAL  LENS 

M.  Shawn  Copeland,  Ph.D. 

Wednesday,  February  23,  200$  I  J-.30  p.m. 


The  Baldwin  Lecture  in  the  Humanities, 
presented  by  M.  Shawn  Copeland,  Ph.D., 
a  theologian  at  Boston  College, 
explores  the  spiritual  and  theological 
decisions  that  grounded  the  movement 
and  generated  a  vision  of  morally 
converted  persons  who  would  live  out 
the  meaning  of  the  beloved  community. 

For  more  information,  call  410-532-5804 
or  visit  www.ndm.edu. 


College  of  Notre  Dame  of  Maryland 

LeClerc  Auditorium 
4701  North  Charles  Street 
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female  diaconate  as  an  active  social  ministry,  and  for 
many  years  was  the  general  director  of  Bird's  Nest,  a 

combined  orphanage,  school 
and  social  service  center  near 
Beiruit,  Lebanon.  Her  dia- 
conate, and  that  of  the  three 
other  women  deacons,  is  far 
from  monastic. 

The      future  Catholic 
response  to  the  documented 
past  and  the  changing  present 
promises  to  be  interesting. 
The  tone  of  the  International 
Theological  Commission  doc- 
ument reveals  an  attempt  to 
rule  out  women  deacons,  but 
the  question  is  left  remarkably 
open:  "It  pertains  to  the  min- 
istry of  discernment  which  the 
Lord  established  in  his  church 
to  pronounce  authoritatively 
on  this  question." 
It  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that  despite  the 
Catholic  Church's  unwillingness  to  say  yes  to  the  restora- 
tion of  the  female  diaconate  as  an  ordained  ministry  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  it  cannot  sav  no.  E! 


'As  a  diocesan  priest 
I  wanted  to  broaden  my  experience. 

As  a  Maryknoll  Associate 

I  have  experienced  the  world/' 


Do  you  want  to  know  more? 

Contact  Father  Mike  Snyder 

Maryknoll  Priest/Brother  Associates  Program 

PO  Box  305,  Maryknoll,  NY  10545-0305 

e-mail:  vocation@maryknoll.org 

or  call:  (914)  941-7636  ext.  2416 

or  toll  free  (888)  627-9566. 
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Secrets  Behind 

The  Forbidden  Books 


BY  THOMAS  HENEGHAN 


IT  WAS  the  most  ambitious  censorship  drive  the 
world  has  ever  known,  and  the  Rev.  Hubert  Wolf 
wants  to  reveal  its  secrets.  Not  only  that,  he  wants  to 
turn  the  Index  of  Forbidden  Books  inside  out,  posting  on 
die  Internet  for  all  to  see  a  guide  to  the  confidential  debates 
that  lay  behind  it.  Wolf  is  a  German  historian  with  a  hefty 
budget  and  several  dozen  researchers  who  are  poring  over 
dusty  Vatican  files  to  show  how  die  Roman  Catholic 
Church  tried — and  failed — to  control  know! 
edge  for  over  four  centuries. 

The  Vatican  offices  that  pub- 
lished   the    Index  Librorum 
Prohibitorum,  which  were  active 
from  1559  until  1966,  listed 
books  that  Catholics  should 
neither  own  nor  read  under 
pain   of  excommunication. 
During  the  index's  long  life, 
the  public  was  told  about  the 
latest  bans  but  not  the  reasons 
for  them.   Behind  closed 
doors,  though,  Vatican  offi- 
cials held  long  and  some- 
times heated  debates  about 
the  books  of  the  day.  For  over 
a  decade  now,  Wolf  has  been 
building  up  a  catalogue  of  those 
sessions  that  he  wants  to  start  post- 
ing on  the  Internet  in  2005.  With 
just  a  few  mouse  clicks,  researchers 
will  be  able  to  survey  the  wide  range  of  issues  the  Vatican 
reviewed  and  learn  exacdy  where  to  find  the  files  on  them. 

"Nowhere  else  in  the  world  did  an  institution  try  to  con- 
trol the  medium  of  modern  times,  the  book,  for  over  400 
years,"  said  the  44-year-old  Wolf,  a  diocesan  priest  and  pro- 
sor  of  history  at  Miinster  University  in  Germany.  "Rome 
;  i  tored  the  book  market  and  reviewed  all  important  pub- 


THOMAS  HENEGHAN  is  religion  editor  for  the  Reuters  news 
agency  and  lives  in  Paris.  He  is  co-author  of  Pope  John  Paul  II: 
Reaching  Out  Across  Borders  (Reuters/Prentice  Hall,  2003). 


lications."  .The  archives  covering  thousands  of  books  offer  a 
unique  peek  into  centuries  of  Vatican  thinking  on  theology, 
philosophy,  history,  politics,  science  and  literature. 

Wolf  first  took  the  rickety  elevator  down  to  the  basement 
of  what  was  once  known  as  the  Holy  Office,  now  called  the 
Congregation  for  the  Doctrine  of  the  Faith,  back  in  1992, 
when  the  files  were  still  closed  to  outside  researchers.  The 
lighting  was  dim,  there  were  few  sockets  into  which 
researchers  could  plug  their  laptops,  and 
men  had  to  wear  jackets  even  in  the 
hottest        Roman  summers. 
'Sometimes,  after  going  through 
very  dusty  file  boxes,  we  looked  like 
we  had  just  finished  a  shift  in  a  coal 
mine,"  Wolf  recalled.  The  Vatican 
opened  these  documents,  which 
are  separate  from  its  central 
archives,  to  other  researchers  in 
1998. 

Wolf  and  his  team  have 
zeroed  in  on  the  records  of 
the  church's  censorship 
drive,  which  started  in 
earnest  with  the  Roman 
Inquisition  in  1 542  to  combat 
the  Reformation.  That  office 
was  soon  overwhelmed,  howev- 
er, because  the  combination  of 
the  printing  press  and  prolific 
Protestant  authors  sparked  a  pub- 
lishing explosion  as  influential  in  its  day  as  the  Internet  infor- 
mation boom  has  been  in  ours.  So  the  Vatican  launched  a 
separate  office,  the  Congregation  of  the  Index,  in  1571  to 
deal  just  with  books. 

Amply  funded  by  the  German  Research  Society  for  12 
years,  Wolf's  project  aims  to  provide  a  guide  through  the 
Index  congregation's  archives.  The  files  are  far  too  vast  to  be 
posted  verbatim  on  the  Web,  but  the  guide  will  summarize 
what  lies  hidden  in  each  dossier.  "If  we  think  we  can  finish 
diis  in  12  years,  we  must  be  a  little  crazy,  or  maybe  com- 
pletely crazy,"  he  said  with  a  smile. 
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The  Index  at  Work 

The  idea  of  censoring  heretical  writings  dates  back  to  the 
early  centuries  of  the  church  but  was  not  formalized  as  a 
papal  power  until  Pope  Leo  X  did  so  in  1515,  during  the 
Fifth  Lateran  Council.  Two  years  later,  Martin  Luther 
nailed  his  95  theses  to  the  church  door  in  Wittenberg. 
Within  weeks,  diey  were  printed  in  Leipzig,  Nuremberg 
and  Basel  and  distributed  widely. 

The  first  Index,  as  one  might  expect,  published  in  1 55(K 
banned  all  books  by  Luther,  Calvin  and  other  Protestant 
reformers.  Since  translating  the  Bible  into  vernacular 
tongues  was  a  Protestant  specialty,  all  Bibles  but  the  Latin 
Vulgate  were  banned.  The  Talmud  and  the  Koran  were  also 
taboo.  But  the  Index  didn't  stop  there.  It  also  drew  up  lists 
of  books  that  should  be  purged  of  passages  that  conflicted 
with  church  teaching.  Classical  writers — including  Plato, 
Aristotle,  Cicero,  Virgil,  Homer,  Euclid,  Hippocrates, 
Thucydides  and  others — were  put  on  the  expurgatio  list 
because  they  reflected  pagan  beliefs.  Books  translated  by 
Protestants  had  to  be  filtered  for  offending  passages.  In 
some  cases,  a  book  only  had  to  be  printed  in  a  "Protestant" 
city  to  earn  a  place  on  the  list  of  objectionable  works.  The 
Index  originally  planned  to  produce  purged  editions  of 
about  300  books.  "They  only  managed  to  do  about  50," 
Wolf  said. 

After  this  confusing  start,  the  Vatican  decided  to  aim  just 
at  books  denounced  to  it  as  dangerous.  The  Index 


Congregation  met  three  or  four  times  a  year  in  Rome.  Two 
"consultors"  were  named  for  each  book  being  surveyed,  and 
their  findings  were  discussed  at  a  meeting  of  the  cardinals  in 
the  congregation.  The  congregation's  decision  was  then 
brought  to  the  pope  for  approval.  This  produced  a  vast 
accumulation  of  files,  written  in  Latin  or  Italian  and  divid- 
ed into  the  Dicirii,  which  recorded  the  congregation's  ses- 
sions, and  the  Protocolli,  with  all  sorts  of  other  papers.  The 
Inquisition  congregation  met  weekly  but  handled  only  2  or 
3  percent  of  the  censorship  cases,  usually  theology  books. 

Over  the  centuries,  the  Index  managed  to  condemn  a 
large  number  of  writings  that  eventually  became  classics  of 
European  culture.  Banned  philosophy  books  included 
works  by  Descartes,  Spinoza,  Locke,  Hume,  Rousseau, 
Voltaire,  Pascal,  Kant  and  Mill.  Among  the  novelists  listed 
were  Balzac,  Flaubert,  Hugo,  Zola,  D'Annunzio  and 
Moravia.  Books  by  Defoe  and  Swift  were  blacklisted,  as 
were  Casanova's  memoirs.  The  censors'  zeal  varied  over  the 
years  and  lost  steam  as  the  20th  century  wore  on.  One  of 
their  last  targets  was  Sartre,  whose  complete  works  were 
banned  as  early  as  1948. 

Wolf  and  his  researchers  are  also  writing  up  short 
biographies  of  the  consultors  to  reveal  the  intellectual 
influences  at  play.  They  were  all  priests;  and  in  many  cases 
their  education,  travel  and  language  skills  have  been 
recorded.  The  Jesuits  and  Dominicans  dominated  their 
ranks,  and  each  order  tried  to  make  sure  it  was  not  out- 
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aw  ketone  Hall 


Th  ree-Month  Renewal  Courses  1975  -  2005 

For  thirty  years,  the  Redemptorist  community,  together  with  a  staff  of  religious  and  lay  people,  have  been  commit- 
ted to  welcoming  people  from  around  the  world  and  accompanying  them  in  their  abiding  search  for  God  and  their 
true  selves.  Offered  three  times  a  year,  the  renewal  courses  are  the  principal  work  of  the  community  and  staff,  who 
are  dedicated  to  offering  priests,  religious,  and  lay  people  a  sympathetic  space  and  graced  time  for  their  person- 
al, human,  and  spiritual  development. 

6  January  —  17  March  25  April  —  21  July  5  September  —  1  December 


For  information  on  our  full  programme  of  courses  and  retreats  for  2005/  please  contact: 

The  Secretary,  Hawkstone  Hall,  Marchamley,  Shrewsbury  SY4  5LG,  England 
Tel:  +44  1630  685242    Fax:  +44  1630  685565    E-mail:  hawkhall@aol.com   Web  site:  www.hawkstone-hall.com 
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Important  new  books  from  th 
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The  Moral  Theology  of 
Pope  John  Paul  II 


Charles  E.  Curran 

"Curran  draws  on  a  wealth  of  knowledge  and  experience  to  evaluate  John  Paul  IPs  work. 
He  covers  complex  matters  in  his  distinctive  clear  and  direct  style.  For  all  who  want  a 
serious,  critical  analysis  in  relation  to  Catholic  social  tradition  and  the  development  of 
moral  theology,  this  treatment  is  unsurpassed." 

— Lisa  Sowle  Cahill,  Boston  College 

"Charles  Curran  has  given  us  a  much-needed  volume  and  has  done  so  in  masterful  vision. 
Bringing  together  the  teachings  of  the  major  social  encyclicals  with  the  moral  and  theolog- 
ical foundations  of  more  general  documents  such  as  Veritatis  splendor  and  Fides  et  ratio, 
Curran  has  provided  the  first  comprehensive  overview  of  the  papal  social  perspective.  He 
points  to  its  genuine  strengths  but  likewise  shows  its  inconsistencies  and  questionable 
assumptions.  No  one  serious  about  understanding  Catholic  social  teaching  can  ignore  this  work." 

— John  T.  Pawlikowski,  Catholic  Theological  Union 

Georgetown  University  Press  •  ISBN:  1-58901-042-6  I  hardcover  I  $26.95   I  Moral  Traditions  series 


The  Yellow  Star 

The  Persecution  of 
the  Jews  in  Europe, 
1933-1945 

Gerhard  Schoenberner 
Foreword  by  Michael  Berenbaum 

The  classic  work  of  history  and 
memory  has  been  completely 
redesigned,  expanded,  revised,  and 
updated  with  never  before  seen  photographs  and  other  materials. 

"Since  the  defeat  of  Nazism  we  have  seen  many  books  on  this 
subject,  yet  there  are  few  that  could  be  compared  to  this  one  .  .  .  An 
exceptional  work."  — Le  Monde 

"As  the  history  that  is  presented  so  compellingly  in  this  volume 

les  farther  into  the  past,  it  is  more  important  than  ever  that  we 
for  young  people  to  confront  its  teachings  and  its  lessons 
fo  ratic  citizenship  in  the  21st  century." 

— Margot  Stern  Strom,  Executive  Director, 
Facing  History  and  Ourselves 

Fordham  Universin  Press  •  ISBN:  0-8232-2390-6  I  hardcover  I  $35.00 


The  search  for 

The  Nazi  Who  Saved  Je 

MICHAEL  GOOD 
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The  Search  for 
Major  Plagge 

The  Nazi  Who 
Saved  Jews 

Michael  Good 

"Against  the  background  of  the 
Holocaust  which  has  robbed  so 
many  of  their  faith,  here  is  a  story 
to  restore  one's  faith." 
Harold  Kushner,  author  of  When  Bad 
Things  Happen  to  Good  People 


"This  is  a  riveting  book,  written  as  an  involved  detective  story, 
and  an  exemplary  tale  of  unassuming  human  courage.  As  in 
Schindler's  List,  the  enigmatic  figure  of  the  German  officer 
stands  out  in  his  pragmatic  humanity." 

— Benjamin  Harshav,  Yale  University 

Fordham  University  Press  •  ISBN:  0-8232-2440-6  I  hardcover  I  $27.95 


Georgetown  University  Press 
p:  800  537  5487  I  f:  410  516  6998 
www.press.georgetown.edu 


Fordham  University  Press 

P:  800  247  6553  I  f:  419  281  6883 
www.fordhampress.com 


University  of  Scranton  Press 

p:  800  941  3081  I  f:  800  941  8804 
www.scrantonpress.com 
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The  Dialogue  Between 
Science  and  Religion 

What  We  Have  Learned 
From  One  Another 

Patrick  Byrne 

An  interesting  read  which  sheds  helpful  light  on 
an  obviously  complex  problem. 

University  of  Scranton  Press  •  ISBN:  1-58966-057-9   I  paper  I  $24.95 

Hispanic  Bible 
Institutes 

V^Bf  A  Community  <>l 

Theological  Canstructioii 

Elizabeth  Conde-Frasier 


Hispanic  Bible  Institutes 

A  Community  of 
Theological  Construction 


A  study  of  the  differences  that  emerge  between 
two  New  England  Bible  Institutes. 

University  of  Scranton  Press  •  ISBN:  1-58966-104-4   I   paper  I  $19.95 


Ghostly       Ghostly  Mysteries 

^vstcncSj  A  Mystery  of  Love  & 
a  mystery  ok  love  ■  The  Posthumous  Joke 

*""&  Gabriel  Marcel 

THE  POSTHUMOUS  |OKE     -r  ™  7   .       i     ,  -D  u  , 

trans.  &  Intro,  by  KK  tianley 


t*»t>«iK  Scsc  Hanky 


Marquette  University  Press  •  ISBN:  0-87462-662-5  I  paper  I  $20.00 

Lonergan, 
Hermeneutics 
&  Theological 
Method 

Donna  Teevan 


Catholicism  at 
the  Millennium 

The  Church  of  Tradition 
in  Transition 

Edited  by  Gerald  L.  Miller  and 
Wilburn  T.  Staricil 

In  a  rapidly  diverse  and  increasingly 
secularized  culture,  how  will  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  an  institu- 
tion steeped  in  tradition,  respond  to 
the  challenges  of  the  21st  century? 
From  the  perspective  of  theology,  biology,  economics,  sociology, 
music,  history,  and  language,  Catholicism  at  the  Millennium  explores 
crucial  issues  facing  the  Catholic  Church  at  the  start  of  the  third 
( Christian  millennium. 

Rockhurst  University  Press  •  ISBN:  1-886761-25-6  I  cloth  I  $35.00 
ISBN:  1-886761-26-4   I   paper   I  $20.00 
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Creed  and 
Culture 

Jesuit  Studies  of 
Pope  John  Paul  II 


Lc*  wp2«,-  l^rxammeam 'SP 


Edited  by  Joseph  W.  Koterski,  S.J. 
and  John  J.  Conley,  S.J. 

1  ounded  in  the  late  1980s  by  a  group 
of  American  and  Canadian  Jesuit 
scholars,  the  John  Paul  II  Jesuit 
Symposium  aims  to-foster  scholarly  dis- 
cussion of  the  Pope's  thought  by  spon- 
soring a  biennial  conference  devoted  to  salient  themes  of  his  rich 
teaching.  These  conferences  are  interdisciplinary,  as  well  as  pluralist 
in  that  they  encourage  debate  on  different  interpretations  of  the 
meaning  and  pastoral  implications  of  the  Pope's  thought.  Creed  and 
Culture  is  a  collection  of  papers  from  two  of  these  conferences:  that 
held  in  1998  at  Georgetown  University  on  "Priesthood,  Religion, 
and  Culture  in  John  Paul  II,"  and  the  conference  that  took  place  in 
2000  at  Xavier  University  in  Cincinnati  on  "Pope  John  Paul  II  on 
Faith,  Culture,  and  the  New  Evangelization." 


Marquette  University  Press  •  ISBN:  0-87462-697-8  I  paper  I  $27.00 


Saint  Joseph's  University  Press 

ISBN:  0-916101-45-2   I  paper  over  board 


268  pp  I  $35.00 


Marquette  University  Press 

p:  800-247-6553  I  f:  419-281-6883 
www.  marque  t  te .  edu/mupress 


Rockhurst  University 

P:  800  247  6553  I  f:  419  281  6883 
www.rockhurstpress.org 


Saint  Joseph's  University  Press 
p:  610  660  3400  I  f:  610  660  3410 
www.sju.edu/sjupress 


numbered  by  the  other.  Certain  patterns  emerge,  Wolf 
said:  "The  Dominicans  tended  to  take  their  men  from  a 
certain  province  in  Italy.  The  Jesuits  have  their  world-wide 
system,  and  they  tended  to  move  people  around." 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin 

Perhaps  the  biggest  surprise  in  the  archives  is  the  large  num- 
ber of  books  that  secretly  passed  muster.  Authors  were  not 
informed  diat  their  works  were  being  reviewed  or  invited  to 
defend  them.  "Until  now,  we  only  knew  which  books  were 
banned,"  Wolf  told  me.  "Nobody  knew  about  the  books  that 
passed  the  review." 

The  treatment  of  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe's  novel  Uncle 
Toms  Cabin  (1852)  revealed  the  censors'  narrow  cultural 
focus.  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  was  not  reviewed  as  long  as  it  was 
only  available  in  English.  You  see,  English  was  a  barbarian 
language;  only  Protestants  spoke  it  and  they  were  lost  for  the 
faith  anyway,"  Wolf  recounted  with  a  laugh.  "But  as  soon  as 
it  appeared  in  a  proper  'Catholic'  language — Italian,  French 
or  Spanish— it  became  dangerous."  An  Italian  translation 
turned  up  in  the  Papal  States  and  was  denounced  to  the  Index 
because  Stowe  was  a  Quaker  and  thus  presumably  "spreading 
the  Protestant  poison,"  as  the  denunciatory  letter  put  it. 

As  the  archives  show,  one  consultor  argued  for  a  ban, 
although  he  had  apparendy  not  read  the  book.  The  other  had 
read  it  in  English  and  gave  a  spirited  defense  of  its  goal,  the 
abolition  of  slavery.  "That  is  exacdy  what  we  Catholics  want," 

Congregation  of  Holy  Cross 
Priests  and  Brothers 


he  declared.  "Have  you  forgotten  that  we  learned  all  humans 
are  descended  from  Adam  and  Eve  and  are  God's  creatures?" 
He  also  produced  papal  denunciations  of  the  slave  trade  to 
bolster  his  argument.  The  case  against  the  book  was  dis- 
missed. 

Sometimes  simple  common  sense  prevailed.  One  con- 
sultor wanted  to  ban  Germany's  first  popular  etiquette 
book,  Adolph  von  Knigge's  On  Conversation  With  Men 
(1788),  because  the  Freemason  author  based  his  rules  on 
rational  thinking  rather  than  Christian  morals.  All  his  oppo- 
site number  had  to  say  was  that  the  church  would  look 
ridiculous  if  it  banned  a  guide  to  good  manners.  That  ended 
the  discussion. 

Equally  surprising  is  the  fact  that  the  censors  ignored 
three  of  the  most  challenging  authors  of  the  19th  century — 
Darwin,  Marx  and  Freud.  It  is  not  clear  why,  but  Wolfs 
hunch  is  that  the  Vatican  narrowed  its  focus  after  condemn- 
ing Galileo  for  saying  die  earth  revolved  around  the  sun.  "We 
suspect — but  haven't  proven  it  yet — that  the  Inquisition  and 
Index  mostly  did  not  review  scientific  publications  unless  they 
clearly  touched  on  theology,  faith  or  the  Bible,"  Wolf  said. 

The  censors  could  react  firmly  when  science  and  religion 
met.  John  Zahm,  C.S.C.,  a  professor  of  chemistry  and 
physics  at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  tried  to  give  a 
Catholic  interpretation  of  Darwinism  in  Evolution  and 
Dogma  (1896).  "Zahm  was  immediately  condemned  as  an 
Americanist,  a  modernist,"  Wolf  said.  He  had  to  withdraw 
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the  book  from  publication  to  escape  a  ban. 

One  book  that  was  studied  closely  but  never  banned  was 
Hider's  Mein  Kampf.  The  Index  condemned  The  Myth  of  the 
20th  Century  by  the  Nazi  ideologue  Alfred  Rosenberg  in  1934 
and  examined  Mein  A//////?/' for  diree  years,  but  it  balked  at 
taking  on  the  chancellor  of  Germany.  "According  to  die 
Catholic  doctrine  of  the  state,  Hider  came  to  power  fully 
legally,"  Wolf  explained.  "So  they  applied  St.  Paul's  letter  to 
the  Romans,  Chapter  13,  which  says  all  state  authority  comes 
from  God  and  must  be  obeyed."  hi  the  end,  the  Vatican 
worked  its  critique  of  Mein  Kmnpfrnto  Mit  Brennender  Sorge 
("With  Burning  Concern"),  Pius  XTs  1937  encyclical  about 
the  challenges  the  church  faced  in  Nazi  Germany. 

In  the  Other  Files 

The  more  Wolf  talks  about  this  material  from  the  1930s, 
the  more  his  imagination  drifts  to  ideas  far  from  his  original 
Index  project.  As  Germans,  Wolf  and  his  researchers  can 
hardly  ignore  what  the  archives  bring  to  light  about 
Nazism,  anti-Semitism  and  the  role  of  Pope  Pius  XII  in  the 
Holocaust.  Most  of  these  documents  belong  to  the  Vatican 
Secret  Archives  files  on  Germany  opened  in  2003  after  the 
Catholic-Jewish  Historical  Commission  collapsed.  One  of 
the  first  "finds"  was  a  letter  from  the  German  nun  Edith 
Stein,  a  convert  from  Judaism,  who  warned  about  Nazi  anti- 
Semitism  in  a  letter  to  Pius  XI  just  two  months  after  Hitler's 
rise  to  power  in  1933.  (Edith  Stein  died  at  Auschwitz  in 
1942  and  was  canonized  in  1998.)  Further  research  showed 
the  Vatican  had  prompt  and  precise  information  on  what 
was  happening  in  Germany.  "There  must  be  50  other  letters 
like  that,"  he  said. 

The  problem  is  that  the  Vatican  has  opened  die  corre- 
spondence between  it  and  its  Munich  and  Berlin  nuncia- 
tures only  for  the  period  1922  (the  last  date  when  Vatican 
files  are  generally  open)  to  1939.  Eugenio  Pacelli,  the  future 
Pope  Pius  XII,  wrote  many  of  those  reports  as  a  Vatican 
diplomat  in  the  two  cities.  "But  we  don't  have  the  internal 
discussions  in  the  secretariat,"  Wolf  said.  "We  don't  have 
Austria.  You  can't  talk  about  Nazism  and  anti-Semitism 
without  Austria.  It  would  also  be  interesting  to  see  what 
nunciatures  in  other  countries  told  Rome  about  what  was 
happening  in  Germany." 

If  Wolf  had  more  grant  money  and  researchers,  he 
would  like  to  build  anodier  database  widi  Pacelli's  diplo- 
matic correspondence  and  all  other  information  the  Vatican 
received  about  Nazi  Germany.  Wolf  thinks  Pacelli's  fault  lay 
in  his  overly  cautious  diplomacy,  not  in  any  anti-Semitic  or 
pro-German  leanings.  But  he  wants  to  see  if  the  documents 
prove  this.  "What  I'd  like  to  do  is  gather  an  international 
team  of  experts,  Catholics  and  Jews,  and  let  them  work 
together  to  make  all  this  material  available,"  he  said. 
"Whatever  comes  out,  comes  out."  0 
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Educating  Women, 
Transforming  Lives 

The  Inauguration  of 
Carol  Ann  Mooney 


The  trustees,  faculty,  staff  and  students  of 
Saint  Mary's  College  in  Notre  Dame,  Indiana, 
congratulate  Dr.  Carol  Ann  Mooney  on  her 
inauguration  as  the  institutions  1  Ith  president 
on  Saturday,  January  15. 

A  1972  Saint  Mary's  College  graduate, 
Dr.  Mooney  excelled  as  an  educator  and 
administrator  at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame  for 
25  years.  Saint  Mary's  is  fortunate  to  welcome  home 
a  strong  leader  committed  to  preparing  women 
for  leadership  in  an  increasingly  diverse  world. 

To  learn  more  about  Dr.  Mooney  and 
Saint  Mary's  College,  visit  www.saintmarys.edu. 


"The  type  of  education 
Saint  Mary's  provides 
serves  not  only  the 
personal  fulfilment 
of  our  students,  but  also 
the  common  good  of 
our  society.  An  intellectually 
and  spintually  mature  person 
will  move  beyond  herself 
to  action  in  her  community 
and  her  world." 


arol  Ann  Mooney 
President 
Saint  Marys  College 
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Faith  in  Focus 


United  in  Protest 

Students  against  the  School  of  the  Americas 


BY  CAITLIN  BECKER 


SOME  CAME  BECAUSE  of  their 
faith.  Some  came  to  speak  out  for 
social  justice.  Some  came  for  polit- 
ical reasons.  They  were  there,  as 
they  are  every  year  on  Nov.  1 9-2 1 .  But  was 
their  presence  enough? 

More  than  13,000  people,  many  of 
them  college  students,  converged  on  the 
city  of  Columbus,  Ga.,  to  protest  against 
the  Western  Hemisphere  Institute  for 
Security  Cooperation,  formerly  known  as 
the  School  of  the  Americas.  The  school, 
located  on  the  grounds  of  Fort  Benning, 
Ga.,  trains  Latin  American  soldiers  for 
combat.  Opened  in  1946  in  Panama,  it  has 
trained  more  than  60,000  soldiers,  many  of 
whom  have  been  implicated  in  human 
rights  abuses  in  their  countries. 

I  am  part  of  a  group  that  traveled  from 
Boston  College  to  join  students  from  28 
Jesuit  colleges  and  many  high  schools  for 
the  annual  weekend  protest,  to  speak  out 
with  those  calling  for  the  school's  closure. 
Participating  in  this  year's  protest  were 
representatives  from  each  of  the  other  col- 
leges and  universities,  as  well  as  plenty  of 
Jesuits,  women  religious,  faculty  members 
and  high  school  students. 

I  first  got  involved  with  the  S.O.A. 
because  of  Delme,  my  leader  and  transla- 
tor on  an  immersion  trip  I  took  to 
Cuernavaca,  Mexico,  the  summer  after  my 
sophomore  year.  Delme  is  from  El 
Salvador,  and  her  family  was  part  of  a  faith- 
based  community  during  the  civil  war 
there.  She  knew  priests  who  were  killed, 
and  death  squads  targeted  her  family  and 
her  town.  She  wept  as  she  told  us  about 
soldiers  storming  their  house  as  her  family 

caitlin  becker,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  a 
senior  at  Boston  College,  majoring  in 
English  and  communications. 


hid,  about  attending  funerals  of  priests 
who  were  only  trying  to  help  her  family 
and  her  neighbors.  Her  courage  and  will- 
ingness to  share  her  story  made  me  want  to 
travel  to  the  protest  in  Georgia,  to  speak 
out  against  a  school  that  trained  people 
who  killed  Delme's  friends.  More  impor- 
tant, I  wanted  to  go  because  Delme  would 
not  want  her  story  to  be  forgotten. 

Another  story  convinced  Mike  Nuttall, 
a  B.C.  junior,  to  become  actively  involved 
in  the  movement  to  close  the  school.  In 
1981  soldiers  from  an  American-trained 
battalion  slaughtered  900  civilians  in  a  tiny 
Salvador/an  village  called  El  Mozote.  Mike 
met  Rufina  Amaya,  the  sole  survivor  of  this 
massacre,  while  he  was  on  an  immersion 
trip  to  El  Salvador.  After  hearing  Amaya 
talk  about  her  experiences,  Nuttall  realized 


that  "the  effects  of  this  school  are  far- 
reaching."  Nuttall  reports  his  experience 
of  hearing  "this  woman  in  a  remote  village 
in  El  Salvador  describe  the  impact  of  an 
institution  that  my  government  supports. 
People  are  so  negatively  affected  by  this 
one  institution,  it  doesn't  really  make 
sense." 

ON  FRIDAY  NIGHT  and  during  the  following 
day,  students  gather  under  a  large  white 
tent  to  attend  the  Ignatian  Family  Teach- 
in,  sponsored  this  year  by  a  group  of  for- 
mer Jesuits  from  California  called  the 
Ignatian  Solidarity  Network. 

It  feels  as  if  we're  entering  a  circus 
when  we  walk  into  the  tent,  which  holds 
about  1,000  people.  A  band  is  playing 
Spanish  music,  and  people  dance  and  sing 
in  the  aisles.  When  the  band  finishes,  one 
of  the  organizers  of  the  event,  a  balding 
Jesuit  with  a  brown  beard,  takes  the 
microphone  for  a  roll  call. 

"Is  Fairfield  University  in  the  house?" 
he  shouts.  The  students  jump  out  of  their 
seats,  yelling  and  clapping  to  make  their 
presence  known. 

"Boston  College,  are  you  here?"  Our 
group  cheers. 

"Fordham  University,  Fordham  Prep, 


Spring  Hill  College  freshmen  James  Brennan  of  Chicago,  Patti  Archer  of  Pleasanton,  Calif.,  and 
Burton  Rabby  of  Ocean  Springs,  Miss.,  (left  to  right)  join  nearly  16,000  others  on  Nov.  21,  2004,  in 
the  annual  protest  against  the  Western  Hemisphere  Institute  for  Security  Cooperation  at  Fort 
Benning  in  Columbus,  Ga. 
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Santa  Clara,  Georgetown  University, 
Jesuit  High  School,  St.  Joseph's 
University."  The  list  goes  on  and  on,  with 
each  group  trying  to  outdo  the  other  as 
their  school's  name  is  called. 

Speakers  take  the  stage  to  address  a 
range  of  social  justice  issues,  from  fair- 
trade  coffee  to  socially  responsible  invest- 
ing to  the  death  penalty.  Douglas 
Marcouiller,  S.J.,  talks  about  living  with 
the  six  Jesuits  and  their  co-workers  who 
were  killed  at  the  Jesuit  university  in  San 
Salvador  in  November  1989.  Students 
share  their  own  personal  reflections  as 


well.  "We're  here  as  peacekeepers,"  says 
Denise  Whall,  a  student  from  Fordham 
University.  She  stresses  that  closing  the 
school  is  just  the  first  step  in  working  for 
justice. 

This  year  is  the  second  time  that  Alex 
McShiras,  a  Boston  College  senior,  has 
traveled  to  Fort  Bemiing  to  protest  against 
the  school.  "The  weekend  brings  people 
together,"  says  McShiras.  "It's  a  really 
good  learning  experience."  He  describes 
his  presence  as  "putting  my  faith  into 
action." 

A  first-time  protestor  and  Boston 


College  senior,  Emily  Keane,  reflects,  "I've 
been  hearing  about  it  for  four  years  and  it's 
about  time  I  did  something.  You  hear  so 
much  about  Americans  being  apathetic. 
It's  nice  to  see  that  not  everyone  is." 

So  many  students  standing  together, 
working  for  justice.  So  many  students 
openly  speaking  about  their  faith,  from 
their  hearts.  They  are  strong  in  their  con- 
victions, dedicated  to  what  they  are  doing, 
passionate  about  standing  in  solidarity 
with  the  poor.  They  are  living  a  faith  that 
does  justice. 

All  of  that  was  reassuring,  but  I  find 
myself  wondering  if  this  is  doing  any 
good,  if  anybody  is  ever  going  listen  to  us, 
if  this  school  is  ever  going  to  close. 

Dan  Moriarty,  a  young  man  who  lived 
and  worked  with  the  poor  in  Bolivia,  is 
here  because  of  Victor  Hugo  Daza,  a  17- 
year-old  boy  he  remembers  this  weekend. 
While  Moriarty  was  in  Cochabamba, 
Bolivia,  in  2000,  there  was  a  massive 
demonstration  after  Bechtel,  an  American 
company,  was  granted  contracts  to  priva- 
tize the  water  in  the  city.  While  peasants 
gathered  in  the  streets  to  protest,  a  sniper 
dressed  in  civilian  clothes  was  caught  on 
camera  as  he  shot  into  the  crowd.  Victor 
Hugo  Daza  was  shot  to  death  that  day. 
The  mayor  who  negotiated  the  contracts, 
the  commanding  general  and  the  sniper 
caught  on  tape  were  all  graduates  of  the 
U.S.  Army  School  of  the  Americas. 
Moriarty  has  come  to  speak  out  for  both 
Victor  Hugo  Daza  and  the  peasants  of 
Bolivia. 

Padre  Campo  Elias,  a  priest  from 
Colombia,  tells  us  that  he  has  hope 
because  of  our  energy.  "I  will  carry  you 
students  in  my  heart  to  the  people  of 
Colombia.  We  are  going  to  join  our  voic- 
es with  all  those  who  say  no  to  the  S.O.A." 

ON  SUNDAY  WE  JOIN  13,000  PEOPLE  at  the 

gates  of  Fort  Benning  to  remember  those 
who  have  been  victimized  by  graduates  of 
the  school. 

The  mood  today  is  more  solemn  than 
yesterday.  Thick  clouds  hide  the  sun  from 
our  eyes,  but  it  is  warm  for  November, 
especially  for  those  of  us  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  New'  England  winters.  The 
protestors  are  an  eclectic  mix.  A  little  girl 
with  blond  straggly  hair,  purple  corduroys 
and  a  matching  purple  T-shirt  holds  onto 
her  mom  with  one  hand  and  with  the 
other  holds  up  a  white  sign  with  the 
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words,  "Kids  for  Peace."  A  white-haired 
man  with  buttons  covering  his  collared 
shirt  walks  behind  a  banner  that  reads 
"Veterans  for  Peace."  A  woman  with  a 
long  dark  ponytail  carries  a  baby  in  her 
arms,  wearing  a  pink  button  on  her  jeans 
that  says,  "Women  for  Peace." 

The  crowd  has  come  carrying  pic- 
tures, flowers,  white  crosses  bearing  the 
names  of  victims  and  other  symbols  to 
place  at  the  gates  of  the  military  base. 
From  where  we  stand,  we  can't  see  the 
stage  that  has  been  assembled  in  front  of 
the  entrance  to  Fort  Benning.  But  we 
can  hear  well  the  people  who  tell  stories 
of  violence  and  brutality.  After  each 
story,  the  crowd  sings  in  response,  "No 
?nds,  no  more,  we  must  stop  this  dirty 
war."  "Companeros,  components,"  we  cry 
out,  "no  mas,  no  more."  For  the  next  few 
hours,  we  walk  slowly  in  solemn  proces- 
sion to  the  gates  as  the  names  of  victims 
are  sung.  After  each  name,  the  crowd 
raises  thousands  of  white  crosses  into  the 
air  and  chants  in  a  single  voice, 
"Presente!"  When  we  reach  the  gate,  we 
place  our  symbols  in  the  chain-link  fence 
that  blocks  the  entrance  to  Fort 
Benning. 

I  stand  there,  looking  at  the  pictures 
and  the  innumerable  white  crosses  stuck 
in  the  gate.  I  feel  tears  well  up  in  my  eyes 
as  I  read  the  names:  Victor  Hugo  Daza, 
Dan's  friend  from  Bolivia;  Chon 
Marquez,  El  Mozote,  22  years  old; 
unidentified  child,  El  Salvador,  8  months 
old.  There  are  too  many  to  read,  so  I 
skim  the  fence  and  keep  moving. 

The  people  who  were  killed  were 
babies  and  students  my  age  and  mothers 
and  grandmothers.  As  the  names  and 
ages  are  read  of  the  people  who  died, 
name  after  name  and  unidentified  child 
after  unidentified  child,  I  am  over- 
whelmed by  sadness  and  helplessness, 
and  by  the  sound  of  13,000  voices  joined 
that  day  in  protest. 

the  protest  is  over.  The  last  of  the  sym- 
bols have  been  placed  at  the  gate.  We  are 
once  again  a  group  of  tired  college  stu- 
dents. This  weekend  has  been  a  drain  on 
all  of  us  and  has  left  me  with  more  ques- 
tions than  answers.  Did  our  presence  do 
any  good? 

I  remember  the  words  of  Michelle 
Ricard,  a  student  from  Spring  Flill 
College  in  Alabama  who  spoke  at  the 


teach-in.  She  had  come  to  the  protest  in 
2003  with  18  other  students.  Energized 
by  the  events  of  the  weekend,  she  and  her 
friends  went  back  to  their  school  and 
started  a  group  called  Students  for  Justice. 
Lively  and  overwhelmed  by  the  large 
crowd  before  her,  Ricard's  message  was 
one  of  hope.  "The  S.O.A.  this  weekend," 
shouts  Ricard,  "next  weekend  the  world!" 

The  Ignatian  Family  Teach-in 
ended  with  a  Mass,  for  which  4,000  peo- 
ple gathered  under  the  big  white  tent. 
And  they  were  not  defeated;  they  were 
inspired.  You  could  hear  it  in  their 


singing,  in  their  praying.  You  could  see  it 
in  their  embraces  at  the  sign  of  peace. 
Finding  every  seat  occupied,  many  stood 
outside  the  tent  in  the  rain  for  an  hour 
and  a  half,  singing  and  praying.  Old  men 
and  women,  women  religious,  priests, 
students,  and  moms  and  dads  with 
babies.  They  had  not  forgotten  the  vic- 
tims. That  gave  me  hope.  That  made  me 
believe  we  are  not  apathetic,  that  we  can 
be  inspired,  that  despite  all  the  division, 
we  can  be  united  and  that  the  faith  of  this 
collective  group  just  might  be  strong 
enough  to  make  things  happen. 


25  Years  After  the  Assassination  of  Archbishop  Oscar  Romero... 
What  Can  We  Learn  Today  From  His  Life  and  His  Martyrdom? 

Attend  A  Major  Theological  Convocation... 

Archbishop  Romero,  Martyr  and  Prophet 
A  Bishop  for  the  New  Millennium 

March  15,  16,  17,  2005 
University  of  Notre  Dame 


•  Theological  insights  that  will  inspire  and  guide 

—  A  Contemporary  Understanding  of  Martyrdom 

—  Lawrence  Cunningham 

—  The  Future  of  the  Church  in  the  Memory  of  Romero 

—  Kevin  Burke,  SJ 

-  Lessons  from  Romero  about  today's  challenges 

—  Michael  Andraos      —  Jessica  Brock 

—  Kristina  Campbell     -  Margaret  Guider,  OSF 

—  Rick  Jones  -  Barbara  Reid,  OP 

—  Bishop  Rosa  Chavez  —  Msgr.  Ricardo  Urioste 

•  Worship  and  Reflection 

•  View  a  brief  new  video  on  Romero 

•  Organized  by  Robert  Pelton,  CSC,  editor  of  the  new  book, 

Monsignor  Romero:  A  Bishop  for  the  Third  Millennium, 
published  2004  by  the  University  of  Notre  Dame  Press. 

Pelton  is  director  of  Latin  American/North  American 
Church  Concerns,  Kellogg  Institute,  Notre  Dame,  longtime 
organizer  of  annual  Romero  conferences 
(http://kellogg.nd.edu/romero/index.html). 


Registration  fee:  $50/person  includes  all  meeting  materials  and  refreshments 

Hotel  rooms  available  on  campus;  reserve  by  Feb.  14.  space-available  basis  after  that. 
Online  registration:  http://ndstores.com/cce/index.cfm 
Registration  Deadline:  March  14,  2005. 

For  more  information: 

Call  574-631-6691  (arrangements)  /  574-631-8528  (program  content) 
Fax  574-631-8083:  E-mail  CCE@nd.edu 
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Film 


Flying  Solo 


BY  RICHARD  A.  BLAKE 


THE  CATHOLICISM  in  Martin 
Scorsese's  films  involves  much 
more  than  crucifixes  on  the 
walls  of  his  Italian-American 
characters.  It  lies  at  the  heart  of  the  con- 
flicts faced  by  his  tragic  heroes.  These  are 
men  (sic)  who  because  of  their  own  actions 
find  themselves  separated  from  the  com- 
munity that  gives  them  sustenance.  Their 

Richard  A.  blake.  s.J.,  is  professor  of  fine 
arts  and  co-director  of  the  film  studies  pro- 
gram at  Boston  College,  Chestnut  Hill, 

Mass. 


"excommunication"  places  them  on  a  tra- 
jectory toward  loneliness,  the  crudest 
form  of  spiritual  annihilation.  His  charac- 
teristic storyline  reworks  the  traditional 
Catholic  themes  of  sin  and  potential 
redemption,  of  grace  offered  and  rejected 
or,  on  rare  occasion,  accepted. 

In  Scorsese's  most  interesting  work, 
the  tragic  hero  exercises  free  will  and 
becomes  an  active  agent  in  bringing  about 
this  rupture  from  his  community.  He  is  a 
sinner,  who  faces  isolation  as  a  conse- 
quence of  his  sin.  Henry  Hull  (Ray  Liotta) 
in  "Goodfellas"  (1990) 'defies  the  Mob  by 


going  into  the  drug  business  on  his  own, 
and  then  to  avoid  jail,  he  turns  informer. 
As  a  result,  he  ends  his  days  in  a  hellish 
witness-protection  program,  without  fam- 
ily, his  old  friends  or  even  his  own  name. 
Jake  LaMotta  (Robert  DeNiro)  in 
"Raging  Bull"  (1980)  is  driven  by  a  mad 
impulse  to  go  it  alone  to  prove  he  can  sur- 
vive all  the  violence  his  opponents  in  the 
ring  and  in  the  world  throw  at  him. 
Friends,  his  brother  and  his  wife  become 
potential  adversaries,  and  one  by  one  he 
alienates  each  with  his  self-centered  para- 
noia. In  the  final  scene,  he  sits  totally  alone 
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in  a  dressing  room  preparing  to  do  a  com- 
edy act  for  which  he  has  demonstrated 
very,  very  little  talent.  Even  Travis  Bickle 
in  "Taxi  Driver"  (1976),  deranged  as  he 
was,  executes  a  carefully  crafted  plan  to 
liberate  a  child-prostitute  (Jodie  Foster)  by 
killing  the  men  who  profited  from  her 
work.  In  the  final  scene  he  rides  alone  in 
his  taxicab  without  any  prospects  for  home 
or  family.  Through  their  actions,  these 
tragic  figures  become  architects  of  their 
own  downfall. 

The  Aviator  provides  another  install- 
ment in  Scorsese's  lifelong  fascination 
with  alienation  from  a  life-sustaining  com- 
munity. It  is  dramatically  and  theological- 
ly weaker  than  his  earlier  treatments  of  the 
subject  simply  because  Howard  Hughes 
(Leonardo  DiCaprio)  suffers  from  a  grad- 
ually worsening  psychopathology.  A  vic- 
tim of  his  illness,  he  lacks  the  free  will  to 
make  choices  that  direct  his  future  and 
lead  to  his  isolation.  In  his  lucid  moments, 
Hughes  makes  brilliant  and  bold  business 
decisions,  but  he  stands  powerless  before 
the  onslaught  of  the  obsessive-compulsive 
disorder  that  destroys  his  personal  life. 
Like  Jake  LaMotta,  the  character  of 
Howard  Hughes  is  based  on  a  real  person. 
But  LaMotta's  story  provokes  horror  as  he 
orchestrates  his  own  destruction; 
Hughes's  merely  pity  as  he  founders  help- 
lessly before  a  progressing  mental  illness. 

Howard  Hughes  arrives  in  Hollywood 
as  a  loner,  an  outsider  determined  to 
become  an  insider.  In  the  end,  because  of 
his  madness,  he  shuts  out  everyone.  In 
Texas,  the  family  had  amassed  a  fortune 
manufacturing  oil-drilling  equipment. 
Speculators  run  risks,  but  dry  well  or 
gusher,  Hughes  senior  made  money. 
When  his  father  dies,  Howard  takes  his 
checkbook  to  California  to  pursue  the 
three  equally  erotic  drives  in  his  life:  beau- 
tiful women,  airplanes  and  the  movies.  In 
Hollywood,  he  can  combine  all  three.  The 
making  of  his  first  film,  "Hell's  Angels," 
reveals  the  compulsive  streak  in  his  per- 
sonality. He  assembles  his  own  air  force, 
delays  shooting  until  the  clouds  are  perfect 
and  personally  supervises  the  technical 
details  of  planes  and  cameras  alike.  Before 
his  film  is  released,  "The  Jazz  Singer" 
introduces  sound,  and  Hughes  re-shoots 
the  entire  film  for  the  new  medium.  At  the 
time  it  was  the  most  expensive  movie  ever 
made.  With  his  money,  he  can  afford  to 
date  the  most  beautiful  actresses,  like  Jean 


Harlow,  but  he  can't  pass  up  the  opportu- 
nity to  seduce  an  awe-struck  cigarette  girl 
in  a  nightclub.  Ever  afraid  of  being  alone, 
Hughes  uses  his  wealth  to  buy  compan- 
ionship. In  his  search  for  a  new  relation- 
ship, he  interviews  a  very  young  Faith 
Demerque  (Kelli  Garner)  as  though  he 
were  auditioning  her  for  a  role  in  a  movie. 
He  is  as  compulsive  in  his  behavior  with 
women  as  he  is  with  his  movies  and  his  air- 
planes. 

The  quirks  in  his  personality  seem  at 
first  puzzling  and  then  frightening. 
Hughes  pays  little  attention  to  financial 
manipulations  involving  millions  and 
entrusts  the  running  of  his  empire  to 
Noah  Dietrich  (John  C.  Reilly),  whom 
he  hires  on  a  first  meeting.  He  does  not 
want  to  be  bothered  with  details,  like 
buying  an  airline  or  mortgaging  his  busi- 
ness to  the  brink  of  bankruptcy  to  assem- 
ble a  fleet  of  untested  aircraft  for  it,  but 
he  pores  over  blueprints  and  badgers  his 
engineers  to  reduce  the  drag  caused  by 
protruding  rivets.  When  Hughes  flies  his 
own  planes,  he  bypasses  test  pilots  and 
disregards  engineers  at  great  risk  to  both 
the  aircraft  and  his  own  life.  He  is  driven 
to  do  everything  himself,  and  even  when 
he  is  doing  what  he  does  best,  he  is  fool- 
hardy, to  put  it  gently  or,  to  put  it  more 
accurately,  suicidal. 

Hughes's  hypochondria  drives  him 


relentlessly  into  his  own  shell.  In  the 
opening  scene,  as  a  young  child,  he  stands 
in  a  basin  as  his  mother  bathes  him.  The 
scene  is  vaguely  erotic,  and  perhaps  helps 
explain  Hughes's  later  problems  in  relat- 
ing to  women.  She  warns  him  about  the 
dangers  of  cholera,  still  common  in  rural 
Texas  at  the  time.  By  the  time  he  arrives  in 
California,  he  shows  a  now  fashionable 
concern  for  his  health.  In  the  Cocoanut 
Grove,  he  asks  for  milk  in  an  unopened 
bottle.  Later,  he  will  specify  the  size  and 
location  of  the  chocolate  chips  in  the 
cookies  he  orders,  and  finally  he  demands 
that  food  be  brought  to  him  in  paper  bags 
held  at  an  angle  that  allows  him  to  reach 
inside  without  touching  the  bag  itself. 
Fearing  germs,  he  burns  his  clothes  and 
tapes  off  germ-free  zones  in  his  filthy 
apartment.  As  die  film  nears  its  third  hour, 
the  character  collapses  from  the  inside, 
like  one  of  those  huge  inflated  cartoon 
characters  in  the  Macy's  Thanksgiving 
Day  parade  being  deflated  at  day's  end. 

In  this  film,  as  in  his  earlier  ones, 
Scorsese  revels  in  a  Catholic  sense  of  ritu- 
al and  sacrament.  With  die  solemnity  of  a 
sacred  rite,  Hughes  opens  a  case  of  his 
special  soap  and  washes  his  hands  until 
they  bleed.  In  his  cluttered  candle-lit  sanc- 
tuary, he  collects  his  own  urine  in  milk 
bottles  and  arranges  them  lovingly  in  a 
line  that  covers  the  length  of  the  wide 
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screen.  He  bathes  and  vests  as  if  purifying 
himself  for  solemn  rituals. 

Much  to  his  credit,  Scorsese  continues 
to  experiment  with  films  that  take  his 
audiences  far  beyond  his  familiar  street  life 
in  New  York.  But  in  "The  Aviator"  he 
simply  tries  too  many  things  at  once.  He 
couples  the  splendid  action  sequences  of 
plane  crashes  with  a  screwball  comedy 
interlude  of  Hughes's  affair  with 
Katherine  Hepburn,  played  by  Cate 
Blanchett  doing  a  wonderful  verbal  carica- 
ture of  I  lepburn,  w  ho  alw  ays  seemed  to  be 
doing  a  caricature  of  herself.  Hughes 
meets  her  Connecticut  family,  and  their 
dinner  conversation  degenerates  into  a 
clash  of  cultures  that  rivals  Bush-meets- 
kerry  as  perceived  by  Kansas  voters.  The 
last  third  of  the  film  meanders  through 
corporate  intrigues  as  Hughes  tries  to  gain 
overseas  routes  for  T.W.A.,  after  Juan 
Tripp  (Alec  Baldwin)  of  Pan-Am  had 
secured  exclusive  rights  with  the  collusion 
of  Sen.  Owen  Brewster  (Alan  Alda).  What 
holds  the  interest  during  these  legal 
shenanigans  is  Hughes's  pendulum- 
swings  between  moments  of  brilliant 
argumentation  and  lapses  into  babbling, 
repetitive  incoherence.  One  is  never  quite 


sure  which  Howard  I  Iughes  will  appear  in 
public  to  argue  his  case. 

Martin  Scorsese  and  his  screenwriter 
John  Logan  apdy  chose  the  tide,  "The 
Aviator."  This  film  is  about  flying,  all 
kinds  of  flying:  dangerous  stunt  flying,  sci- 
entific test  flying,  romantic  flying  over 
Hollywood  with  Hepburn  at  the  controls. 
And  flying  provides  the  controlling 
metaphor  for  Hughes's  life.  He  was  not 
content  to  stroll  through  life  earthbound; 
he  was  destined  to  soar  to  places  and  at 
speeds  lesser  men  dared  not  atteiupt;  and 
like  Icarus  of  myth,  he  dared  fly  too  high. 
Approaching  the  sun  in  his  pride,  his 
wings  of  wax  melted  and  he  fell  into  the 
sea.  In  the  final  sequence,  Hughes  tries  to 
fly  his  enormous  eight-engine  wooden  fly- 
ing boat,  the  Hercules,  known  to  a  mock- 
ing world  as  the  Spruce  Goose.  It  does  not 
go  far  or  fly  very  high,  but  it  does  get  off 
the  ground,  and  that  is  all  that  matters. 
Scorsese  admires  the  vision  and  the  effort 
even  more  than  the  achievement.  Perhaps 
the  same  could  be  said  about  Scorsese  and 
his  oversized  film.  He  tried  to  do  some- 
thing different  on  a  huge  scale.  The  mira- 
cle is  that  it  gets  off  the  ground  at  all,  even 
if  it  doesn't  fly  very  far.  0 
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Roger  Haight,  past  president  of  the 
Catholic  Theological  Society  of  America, 
is  one  of  the  most  prolific  and  methodolog- 
ically astute  practitioners  of  theology  today. 
The  present  volume,  the  first  of  two  devot- 
ed to  the  project  of  "historical  ecclesiolo- 
gy," builds  upon  the  approach  to  theology 
he  first  presented  in  Dynamics  of  Theology 
and  further  exemplified  in  his  controversial 
Jesus  Symbol  of  God.  A  decided  pleasure  in 
reading  Haight  is  the  clarity  of  his  writing, 
joined  to  the  precision  and  systematic  rigor 
with  which  he  mounts  and  sustains  his 
argument. 

Because  the  present  volume  will  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  spring  by  "a  more  systematic 
and  constructive"  second  volume,  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  will,  perforce,  be  provision- 
al. This  is  all  the  more  the  case  since  the 
author,  announcing  the  second  volume, 
speaks  of  "a  shift  in  the  tactics  by  which  I 
carry  out  the  strategy  of  an  ecclesiology 
from  below." 

The  first  point  to  note,  then,  is  the 
interchangeability  of  the  designation  of  die 
overall  project  as  either  one  of  "historical 
ecclesiology"  or  of  "ecclesiology  from 
below."  Though  Haight  cautions  us  not  to 
make  too  much  of  the  designation  "from 
below,"  it  is  clearly  of  sufficient  import  for 
him  to  dedicate  the  introduction  and  first 
chapter  to  its  clarification  and  defense. 

A  first  approximation  follows:  "Against 
the  background  of  an  ecclesiology  that  is 
abstract,  idealist,  and  ahistorical,  an  ecclesi- 
ology from  below  is  concrete,  realist  and 
historically  conscious."  Much  of  the  crucial 
first  chapter  fleshes  out  this  methodological 
option  in  characteristics  set  in  intentional 
counterpoint  to  a  classical  ecclesiology 
"from  above." 

An  ecclesiology  from  below  is  sensitive 


Book  Reviews 

to  the  contemporary  "postmodern"  con- 
text, marked  by  historical  consciousness 
and  appreciative  of  pluralism  and  diversity 
as  a  good.  It  aims  to  delineate  an  under- 
standing of  church  that  embraces  the  entire 
Christian  movement,  rather  than  being 
narrowly  confessional.  In  harmony  with  the 
"anthropological  turn"  that  governs  much 
of  modern  theology,  it  tends  to  appeal  to 
concrete  experience  rather  than  invoke 
unquestioned  authorities.  It  is  wary  of  a 
"theological  reductionism"  that  risks  being 
docetic  and  seeks  to  balance  theological 
reflection  with  sociological  analysis.  It  opts 
for  a  "pneumatocentric,"  Spirit-centered 
approach  to  church,  as  one  that  enables  the 
recognition  of  real  development  and  legiti- 
mate pluralism  in  church  teaching  and 
structures  in  a  way  that  a  more  traditional- 
ly Christocentric  approach  to  church  seem- 
ingly fails  to  accommodate. 

Building  upon  this  foundation,  Haight 
proceeds,  in  the  book's  remaining  five 
chapters,  to  sketch  five  epochs  in  the  histo- 
ry of  the  church.  He  treats  successively  the 
church's  genesis,  as  witnessed  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  New  Testament;  the  pre- 
Constantinian  church  of  the  second  and 
third  centuries;  the  post-Constantinian 
church  through  the  barbarian  invasions; 
the  church  in  the  Middle  Ages,  with  partic- 
ular focus  on  the  Gregorian  Reform  under 
Gregory  VII;  and  the  late  medieval  church, 
with  special  attention  to  the  conciliarist 
movement. 

In  undertaking  tliis  ambitious  survey, 
Haight  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to 
many  specialized  historical  studies  of  peri- 
ods, individuals  and  movements.  Other 
specialists  may  take  issue  with  some  matters 
of  selection  and  interpretation.  But  it  is  to 
his  great  credit  to  have  painstakingly 
amassed  abundant  data  and  intelligently 
harnessed  them  for  theological  purposes. 
For  Haight  is  not  writing  church  history, 
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but  systematic  theology.  The  data,  though 
indispensable,  are  not  sufficient.  They  are 
converted  to  systematic  usage  through  the 
adept  application  of  properly  theological 
and  sociological  categories  and  judgments. 

Thus  each  chapter  begins  with  histor- 
ical description,  but  then  moves  on  to 
social  and  theological  analysis  before 
attempting  to  cull  axioms  and  principles 
for  the  ongoing  project  of  historical  eccle- 
siology.  It  is  this  last  task  that  is  the  partic- 
ular concern  of  historical  ecclesiology  and 
that  will  ultimately  bear  fruit  in  the  com- 
parative and  constructive  ecclesiology  of 
volume  two. 


Along  the  way  Haight  has  drawn  some 
striking  sketches.  There  is  a  good  evoca- 
tion of  Bishop  Cyprian's  North  African 
community  of  the  middle  of  the  third  cen- 
tury. The  Gregorian  Reform  of  the  1 1  th 
century  receives  a  much  more  even-hand- 
ed presentation  here  than  the  often  trucu- 
lent treatment  accorded  it  by  Hans  Kiing. 
Finally,  the  poignant  disarray  produced  by 
the  late  14th  and  early  15th  century 
Western  schism,  when  two  and  even  three 
rival  claimants  vied  for  the  papal  office, 
sets  the  scene  for  an  extensive  discussion 
of  theologians  passionately  seeking  to 
resolve  the  crisis  through  the  summoning 


of  a  general  council  of  the  church.  In  each 
of  the  foregoing  instances  one  clearly  sees 
reflected,  as  through  a  distant  mirror,  still 
controverted  ecclesiological  issues  con- 
cerning the  relation  between  local  and 
universal  church  and  between  papal  pri- 
macy and  episcopal  collegiality. 

But  intriguing  and  suggestive  as  these 
sketches  are,  Haight's  pioneering  project 
will  stand  or  fall  on  the  cogency  of  the 
methodological  options  and  commitments 
he  so  carefully  delineates.  Here  I  find 
some  grounds  for  concern.  On  the  one 
hand,  he  takes  pains  to  insist  that  the 
"from  above,  from  below"  approaches  are 
non-polemical  constructs  and  serve  only 
as  heuristic  devices  to  clarify  tendencies  by 
way  of  contrast.  Yet  on  the  other  hand,  the 
systematic  pursuit  of  a  "from  below"  per- 
spective seems  uniformly  to  direct  his 
argument  and  determine  the  "principles" 
he  selects  for  elaboration. 

Particularly  problematic  is  the  relega- 
tion of  "Christocentric"  to  the  domain  of 
an  ecclesiology  "from  above,"  while  the 
alternative  (and  preferred)  position  is  a 
Spirit-centered  approach  "from  below." 
Here  is  how  Haight  frames  the  difference. 
"The  risen  Christ  is  located  at  the  center 
of  an  ecclesiology  from  above.  And  God  as 
Spirit  is  subordinated  in  a  variety  of  ways 
to  Christ  in  this  christocentric  form  of 
understanding  of  the  church."  By  contrast, 
his  own  proposal  promotes  an  under- 
standing of  church  from  below  whose 
logic  "calls  for  a  pneumatocentrism."  In 
this  approach  church  is  "the  community  of 
God  as  Spirit  unleashed  into  world  histo- 
ry in  the  name  of  Jesus." 

Admittedly,  Haight  cautions  against 
hardening  the  alternatives  into  a  dichoto- 
mous  either/or.  He  concedes  that  "neither 
Christ-language  nor  Spirit-language  can 
dispense  with  the  other,"  and  that  the  dis- 
tinction is  more  "a  matter  of  emphasis"  in 
systematic  ecclesiology.  But  he  percep- 
tively adds:  "this  does  not  mean  that  the 
different  emphases  do  not  entail  trajecto- 
ries and  consequences;  they  can  make  a 
difference." 

One  of  the  differences  it  makes  sur- 
faces in  the  assertion  that  "the  structure  of 
an  ecclesiology  from  below  places  more 
emphasis  on  Jesus  as  the  historical  source 
or  head  of  the  tradition,  the  Jesus  move- 
ment, out  of  which  the  church  emerged. 
God's  experienced  presence  in  the  com- 
munity is  more  spontaneously  expressed 
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by  the  symbol  God  as  Spirit." 

Given  such  options  and  persuasions, 
let  me  conclude  by  raising  two  questions 
regarding  Haight's  ecclesiology  in  the 
making.  First,  does  it  permit  sufficient 
scope  to  the  present  agency  of  the  risen 
Ghrist  as  living  Lord  of  his  church? 
Second,  is  the  tradition's  confession  of  the 
church's  Trinitarian  foundation  adequate- 
ly served  by  the  consistent  and  rather 
undifferentiated  appeal  to  "God  as 
Spirit"?  One  notes  the  contrast  with  the 
Second  Vatican  Council's  robustly 
Trinitarian  vision  of  the  mystery  of  the 
church.  Among  the  many  witnesses  to 
which  the  council  appeals  is  Cyprian  of 
Carthage.  Quoting  Cyprian,  the  council 
teaches:  the  church  is  "a  people  made  one 
from  the  unity  of  Father,  Son  and  Holy 
Spirit"  (Lumen  Gentium,  No.  4). 

Robert  Imbelli 

If  You  Have  Ears 
to  Hear... 

Faith  That  Dares  to 
Speak 

By  Donald  Cozzens 

Liturgical  Press.  1 38p  $1 9. 95 
ISBN  0814630189 

One  of  the  few  fortunate  byproducts  of 
these  wrenching  years  of  crisis  in  the 
Catholic  Church  is  the  emergence  of  voic- 
es that  might  not  otherwise  have  been 
raised  and  the  attention  paid  to  earlier 
prophets  whose  words  might  have  gone 
overlooked.  The  writings  of  the  Rev. 
Donald  Cozzens  could  fit  into  both  cate- 
gories. 

Cozzens'  seminal  book,  The  Changing 
Face  of  the  Priesthood,  was  published  in  2000; 
and  even  in  that  relatively  innocent  time, 
his  remarkable  dissection  of  the  foibles  and 
pathologies  of  priestly  life,  fearlessly  candid 
yet  charitably  presented,  resonated  in 
church  circles.  The  diagnoses  rang  true, 
though  many  readers  remained  in  denial. 
The  eruption  of  the  scandal  of  sexual  abuse 
by  members  of  the  Catholic  clergy  two 
years  later  not  only  vindicated  much  of 
what  Cozzens  argued  (not  that  this  modest 
man  is  one  to  say  "I  told  you  so")  but  also 
thrust  his  work  into  the  mainstream. 
Suddenly  Cozzens'  writings  were  a  touch- 
stone for  writers  and  laypeople  (like  myself) 


who  wanted  to  understand  a  clerical  world 
that  remained  largely  walled  off  despite  the 
changes  since  the  Second  Vatican  Council. 

While  some  critics  remain  chary  of 
aspects  of  The  Changing  Face  of  the 
Priesthood,  especially  its  psychological  anal- 
yses, the  book  is  likely  to  be  the  work  that 
defines  Cozzens'  career.  But  that  carefully 
researched,  richly  anecdotal  volume,  the 
fruit  of  years  spent  as  vicar  for  priests  in  the 
Diocese  of  Cleveland,  and  then  as  president 
of  St.  Mary's  Seminary  in  that  diocese,  was 
really  the  foundation  for  Cozzens'  subse- 
quent role  as  a  diagnostician  for  the  ills 


afflicting  the  wider  church. 

As  if  freed  by  the  terrible  truths 
revealed  by  the  abuse  scandals,  Cozzens  in 
2002  published  Sacred  Silence:  Denial  and  the 
Crisis  in  the  Church,  an  examination  of  "an 
unholy  silence  and  an  unhealthy  denial" 
that  are  at  the  root  not  only  of  clerical  mis- 
deeds but  of  the  broader  ecclesiastical  dys- 
functions that  undermine  the  entire  com- 
munity of  faith. 

Now,  in  Faith  That  Dares  to  Speak, 
Cozzens  has  taken  the  next  logical  step, 
writing  an  exhortation  to  Catholics,  lay 
and  ordained,  to  raise  their  voices  and 
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help  excavate  a  church  that  is  "buried 
alive,"  as  he  puts  it,  in  a  culture  of  obei- 
sance. As  Cozzens  notes  in  one  of  his 
many  insights,  that  culture  is  so  pervasive 
that  even  laypeople  brought  into  the 
chancery  can  become  co-opted  into  serv- 
ing the  institutional  church  rather  than 
the  Gospel  and  the  faithful.  The  solution 
lies  not  in  replacing  priests  with  laity  or 
inverting  the  episcopal  pyramid  of 
authority,  but  in  changing  the  suffocating 
dynamic  of  the  church. 

Cozzens,  now  a  writer  in  residence  at 
John  Carroll  University,  reprises  and  dis- 
tills many  of  his  previous  arguments — at 
138  pages  the  book  is  eminently  readable, 
a  meditation  as  much  as  an  analysis — into 
valuable  and  quotable  observations.  His 
governing  metaphor  and  chief  target 
remains  the  church's  feudal  template,  but 
his  warnings  about  the  idolatry  of  the 
institutional  church  and  the  blindness  of 
the  "true  believer"  go  deeper  into  the  psy- 
chological pitfalls  of  the  present  situation. 
His  call  for  a  "holy  alliance"  between 
priests  and  laity  should  be  welcomed  in 
both  camps,  and  indeed  reflects  a  growing 
reality  since  the  scandal,  though  one  that 
also  signals  a  widening  rift  between  the 
bishops  and  everyone  else. 

Cozzens  will  be  categorized  (demo- 
nized?)  as  a  liberal,  but,  as  he  wisely  notes, 
liberal  is  the  new  center  in  today's  scandal- 
ized church.  Everyone  wants  change.  The 
problem  is  that  everyone  wants  change  in 
his  or  her  own  way.  And  too  often  there  is 
precious  little  silence  and  much  shrillness 
as  each  faction  attempts  to  make  its  argu- 
ments heard.  Cozzens'  virtue  is  that  he 
nties  to  short-circuit  that  response,  declar- 
ing at  the  start  that  his  aim  is  not  to  con- 
vince, complain  or  protest,  but  to  engage. 
His  humility  shines  through,  backed  by 
citations  from  Thomas  Merton  ("In 
humility  is  perfect  freedom")  and  the  the- 
ologian Margaret  Farley  (the  "grace  of 
self-doubt").  In  fact,  to  my  mind,  his  most 
powerful  chapter  is  "Contemplative 
Conversation,"  which  inverts  die  prevail- 
ing model  of  noisy  discourse  and  offers  a 
powerful  reminder  of  how  true  commu- 
nion is  nurtured. 

Yet  is  this  affecting  approach  suffi- 
cient? My  fears  are  twofold:  one,  that 
Cozzens  is  overly  sanguine  about  the 
desire  and  energy  among  Catholics  to 
work  for  change.  Polls  show  that  lay 
Catholics  have  not  abandoned  die  church, 
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but  have  instead  focused  on  parish  life,  per- 
haps resigned  to  their  powerlessness  in  the 
face  of  obstinate  bishops.  Cozzens  himself 
recognizes  that  such  a  faith  life  of  "quiet 
desperation"  is  a  kind  of  "small  treason." 
But  such  are  the  moral  compromises  that 
many  exhausted  Catholics  feel  compelled 
to  make. 

The  second  concern  is  not  that  readers 
will  disagree  with  Cozzens,  but  that  they 
will  not  even  engage  him.  Within  the 
church  and  without,  we  tend  to  read  and 
watch  and  listen  to  points  of  view  we  agree 
with,  seeking  only  ammunition  for  our 
debates  rather  than  conversion  of  the 
heart.  That  goes  especially  for  the  bishops, 
who  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  inclina- 
tion to  read  books  like  these,  but  whose 
authority  remains  the  quickest,  simplest 
route  to  reform. 

Faith  That  Dares  to  Speak  is  a  fine  book, 
desperately  needed,  and  one  that  years 
hence  may  be  seen  as  prophetic.  But  if 
today  there  are  no  ears  to  hear,  will  that 
future  ever  arrive? 

hi  the  end,  writing  this  book — and 
reading  it  with  an  open  mind — is  an  act  of 
faith,  the  kind  of  faith  to  which  we  are 
obliged  to  hold  fast  in  these  challenging 
times.  David  Gibson 
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Postmodern  poetry  these  days,  as  practiced 
by  some  leaders  of  poetic  taste,  shows  little 
interest  in  communication.  It  juxtaposes 
unconnected  bits  that  surprise  us  by  their 
odd  change  of  direction.  Stuart  Dybek's 
slim  volume  comes  as  welcome  relief.  His 
poems  actually  compute. 

Dybek,  a  professor  of  English  at 
Western  Michigan  University,  is 
unabashedly  Chicagoan.  His  collections  of 
prose  fiction  make  capital  of  Chicago's 
unpolished  ethnic  mix.  The  stories  in 
Sailing  With  Magellan,  for  example,  show 
us  the  roughhouse  streets  and  gangland 
aura  of  a  place  called  Little  Village  on  the 
South  Side,  where  the  grade-school  sisters 
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have  their  hands  full;  still,  for  a  gutsy 
youngster,  a  lot  of  life  goes  on.  His  story 
"Blue  Boy"  is  a  classic  of  the  genre. 

Chicago  is  announced  in  the  first 
poem  of  this  present  book,  "Windy 
City":  "In  a  city  like  that  one  might  sail/ 
through  life  led  by  a  runaway  hat."  It 
appears  more  fully  in  "Autobiography," 
where  in  nine  segments  Dybek  parades 
the  images  of  his  Polish  Catholic  youth 
and  neighborhood  in  the  1940's  and 
50's.  His  world  was  a  mix  of  broken 
English,  Catholic  pieties,  jazz  saxophone 
and  the  lure  of  adult  goings-on.  A  subse- 
quent string  of  poems  introduces  us  to 
his  "ex-pug  uncle  Chino,"  to  "Ginny's 
Basement"  (where  he  gets  a  sneaky  peak 
at  sex)  and  to  Election  Day  in  one  of 
Mayor  Daly's  precincts. 

A  drawback  of  this  early  section  of 
poems  is,  in  fact,  their  narrative  clarity.  A 
prose  writer  feels  the  imperative  to  write 
in  complete  sentences  and  to  use  words 
unambiguously.  Poetry,  however, 
abounds  in  the  more  impulsive  modes  of 
exclamation  and  interrogation  and  desir- 
ing— or,  as  Dybek  himself  puts  it  later 
on,  "barricades  of  syntax  broken  by  emo- 
tion." It  plays  with  multiple  meaning  and 
pays  a  kind  of  musical  attention  to  the 
line  and  its  ending. 


In  mid-course  of  his  collection,  by 
way  of  the  poem  "Sleepers"  and,  later, 
"The  Estrangement  of  Luis  Leon," 
Dybek  swings  into  greater  inventiveness 
with  form  and  with  matter,  above  all  the 
matter  of  dreams.  "Journal,"  which 
shows  a  sexual  relationship  reworking 
itself  into  dream  life,  is  a  skillful  example 
in  that  genre. 

Two  poem  sequences  merit  atten- 
tion. "Vespers,"  the  first,  is  a  collage  of 
loosely  related  twilight  scenes,  threaded 
with  Catholic  imagery.  We  get  the  sense 
of  a  world  whose  religious  clarity  is  dim- 
ming, where  the  erotic  impulse  gets  freer 
reign,  yet  where  altar  service,  confes- 
sions, funeral  processions  and  "the 
beads"  still  suffuse  the  memory.  The 
poet  muses,  for  example,  on  a  crucifix  in 
his  old  parish  church.  "In  the  glow  of  the 
sanctuary  lamp/  his  wounds  were  varying 
reflections  of  red,/  as  if  his  bare,  ago- 
nized body  had  been  kissed/  by  different 
shades  of  lipstick."  Dybek  concludes 
"Vespers"  with  a  glimpse  of  sailors  who 
"float  home"  from  a  prodigal  evening, 
leading  the  poet  to  this  curt  dialogue: 
"What's  all  this  suffering  for,  Father?/ 
Nothing,  my  Son. ..the  same  as  all  this 
love." 

The  title,  Streets  in  Their  Ozvn  Ink, 


refers  to  the  urban  setting  as  an  octopus 
of  dark  byways  that  tell  their  own  story. 
Especially  this  is  so  with  the  concluding 
sequence,  "Anti-Memoir."  "This  is  a 
street  whose  tentacles/  ravel  about  you, 
drawing  you  in,/  la  calle  en  su  tintal  a 
street  stewed  in  its  own  ink." 

"Anti-Memoir"  is  meant  to  read  like 
a  rumination  on  Edward  Hopper's  paint- 
ing of  urban  loneliness,  "Nighthawks." 
Nighttime  is  unkind  to  past  moments  of 
transient  glory.  At  this  hour,  the  street 
singer  is  mute.  "Manholes  vent/  the  illu- 
sion of  heat  at  the  core/  of  every  spiritu- 
al world."  This  is  an  "Anti-Memoir" 
because  it  does  not  record  stellar 
moments  or  known  personalities.  Its 
subject  is  "the  unremembered,  unre- 
deemed,/ ordinary,  neither  true  nor 
false,/  and  unaccountable  as  love." 

It  is  of  benefit  to  view  this  shadow 
world,  Dybek  wants  us  to  recognize.  He 
says  so  in  the  lines  that  conclude  both 
this  poem  and  the  book. 

Alone,  along  a  street  that's  suddenly 
like  any  other,  you're  blessed 
simply  to  continue 
another  night's  walk  home. 

James  S.  Torrens 


You  take  care  of  Catholic  students  every  day. 

Now  let  a  Mount  scholarship  take  care  of  yours. 


Challenging  academics 
Division  I  athletics 
A  nationally  recognized  faculty 

A  campus  spirit  that  will  inspire  you 

Visit  www-msmary.edu  or  call 
1-800-448-4347  to  schedule  a  campus  visit. 


Mount 

Mount  St.  Mary's  University 

The  Mount  is  an  equal  opportunity  institution.     Emmitsburg,  Maryland 


Are  you  a  teacher,  administrator  or  other  staff  member  at  a  Catholic  elemen- 
tary or  secondary  school?  When  your  son  or  daughter  is  ready  to  apply  to 
college.  Mount  St.  Mary's  University  has  a  major  scholarship  waiting — at 
least  $8,000  each  year,  renewable,  through  our  Ca  tholic  Schools 

Employees'  Scholarship  Program. 

We  know  youVe  sacrificed  to  support  your  belief  in  Catholic  educational 
values.  Recognizing  your  dedication  is  part  of  living  out  our  values  as  one  of 
America  s  oldest  Catholic  liberal  arts  institutions. 

Discover  our  close-knit  community  nestled  in  the  mountains  just  cut  hour  north 
of  Washington,  D.C.,  and  Baltimore. 
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The  magazine  for  thinking  Catholics 
and  those  who  care  what 
Catholics  think. 


As  a  committed  witness  to  gospel  values, 
America  provides  a  unique  bridge  between 
the  secular  and  the  religious. 

Turn  to  our  award-winning  magazine  for 
news,  reviews,  and  commentary  presented 
from  an  ethical  and  faith-filled  perspective. 

Subscribe  now  and  join  the  thousands 
of  other  readers  who  look  to  America  as  a 
source  of  spiritual  nourishment  and  thought- 
ful reflection  on  contemporary  life. 

Just  send  us  your  completed  order  form 
for  one  or  more  subscriptions  and  we'll  send 
you  a  full  year  of  America  for  61  %  off  the 
annual  cover  price. 

For  faster  service,  call  us  at  1-800-627-9533. 
Visit  us  on  the  web  at  www.americamagazine.org 


^uiiunmcc,    l/u   oiaia   iviacsias,  jumi  yvyvj.ii 

Catholic  Community,  4831  Tramway  Ridge 
Drive,  N.E.,  Albuquerque,  NM  871 1 1.  Ph:  (505) 
293-0088;  e-mail:  claram@johrLxxiiicc.org. 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  full  time,  sought  by 
Amate  House  (Chicago).  Inspired  by  the  social 
mission  of  the  Catholic  Church,  Amate  House 
seeks  to  support  and  develop  men  and  women, 
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N.A.C.P.A.,  100  E.  Eighth  Street,  Cincinnati, 
OH  45202;  e-mail:  hmanser@nacpa.org. 

PASTORAL  ASSOCIATE  sought  by  the  Blessed 
Mother  Teresa  of  Calcutta  Parish,  a  new  parish 
formed  by  the  reconfiguration  of  the  churches  in 
the  north  part  of  Dorchester,  Mass.  Send  resumes 
and  inquiries  to:  Blessed  Mother  Teresa  of 
Calcutta  Parish,  800  Columbia  Road, 
Dorchester,  MA  02125.  Preferably  by  e-mail  to: 
info@motherteresadorchester.org. 

PRINCIPAL.  Seeking  a  Principal  for  September 
2005  for  a  large,  well-established  Catholic  ele- 
mentary school  in  Northern  Bergen  County,  N.J. 
Co-sponsored  Pre-K  to  8.  Minimum  of  five  years 
as  an  educator,  with  appropriate  degrees  and  cer- 
tification. Send  resume  to:  Principal's  Search 
Committee,  St.  John's  Academy,  460  Hillsdale 
Avenue,  Hillsdale,  NJ  07642.  Deadline:  Feb.  28, 
2005. 

Retreats 

SIX-DAY  CHRISTIAN  MEDITATION  RETREAT,  led 

by  Rev.  Laurence  Freeman,  at  Manresa  Jesuit 
Retreat  House  in  Bloomfield  Hills,  Mich,  (near 
Detroit),  May  13-19,  2005.  Private  room  and 
meals.  Voga  included.  $4^5  lor  6  days,  $300  for 
weekend  only.  $40  nonrefundable  fee  for  regis- 
tration; balance  of  $455  or  $260  due  at  arrival. 
Call  Father  Owens  for  more  info:  (248)  644- 
4933,  ext.  16.  Register  online  at  www.manresa- 
sj.org  or  mail  to:  Manresa  Jesuit  Retreat  House, 
1390  Quarton  Road,  Bloomfield  Hills,  Ml  48304. 

Sabbatical 

SPRING  SABBATICAL,  May  3-June  2,  2005. 
Participants  reverence  their  journey  of  the 
mature  years,  reflect  on  Sabbath  time  and  cele- 
brate life's  wisdom.  For  information:  Robert 
Cogswell,  Center  for  Spiritual  Development, 
434  S.  Batavia  Street,  Orange,  CA  92868-3907; 
Ph:  (714)  744-3175  ext.  4406;  Fax:  (714)  744- 
3176;  e-mail:  csdinfo@csjorange.org;  www.- 
thecsd.com. 
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have  their  hands  full;  still,  for  a  gutsy  Ii 

youngster,  a  lot  of  life  goes  on.  His  story  way  < 

"Blue  Boy"  is  a  classic  of  the  genre.  "The 

Chicago  is  announced  in  the  first  Dybe 

poem  of  this  present  book,  "Windy  with 

City":  "In  a  city  like  that  one  might  sail/  mattt 

through  life  led  by  a  runaway  hat."  It  show 

appears  more  fully  in  "Autobiography,"  itself 

where  in  nine  segments  Dybek  parades  in  th; 
the  images  of  his  Polish  Catholic  youth  T 

and  neighborhood  in  the  1940's  and  tion. 

50's.  His  world  was  a  mix  of  broken  loose 

English,  Catholic  pieties,  jazz  saxophone  with 

and  the  lure  of  adult  goings-on.  A  subse-  of  a  v 

quent  string  of  poems  introduces  us  to  ming 

his  "ex-pug  uncle  Chino,"  to  "Ginny's  reign 

Basement"  (where  he  gets  a  sneakv  peak  sions 

at  sex)  and  to  Election  Day  in  one  of  bead? 

Mayor  Daly's  precincts.  poet 

A  drawback  of  this  early  section  of  his  ol 

poems  is,  in  fact,  their  narrative  clarity.  A  sanct 

prose  writer  feels  the  imperative  to  write  reflec 

in  complete  sentences  and  to  use  words  nized 

unambiguously.      Poetry,      however,  shade 

abounds  in  the  more  impulsive  modes  of  "Vesj 

exclamation  and  interrogation  and  desir-  "float 

ing — or,  as  Dybek  himself  puts  it  later  leadii 

on,  "barricades  of  syntax  broken  by  emo-  "Wh; 

tion."  It  plays  with  multiple  meaning  and  Noth 

pays  a  kind  of  musical  attention  to  the  love.' 
line  and  its  ending.  1 
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Challenging  academics 
Division  I  athletics 
A  nationally  recognized  faculty 

A  campus  spirit  that  will  inspire  you 

Visit  www.msmary.edu  or  call 
1  -800-448-4347  to  schedule  a  campus  visit. 


MOUNT 

Mount  St.  Mary's  University 

The  Mount  is  an  equal  opportunity  institution      hmmitsburg,  Maryland 


Discover  our  close-knit  community  nestle<l  in  the  mountains  just  an  hour  north 
of  Washington,  D.C.,  and  Baltimore. 
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Classifieds 

Appeals 

FUNDS  SOUGHT  by  intentional,  excellent 
Catholic  parish,  celebrating  and  serving  in  the 
inner  city  since  1837,  to  alter  firehouse  for  wel- 
come table,  neighborhood  pantry, 
furniture/thrift  program,  tutoring  center. 
Renovations,  Stjohn's/St.  Ann's,  157  Franklin 
Street,  Albany,  NY  12202;  Web  site: 
www  .stjohnsstanns.org. 

For  Sale 

CATHOLIC  BOOKSTORE  and  church  supply  busi- 
ness in  major  Southwest  market.  Est.  1957. 
Owner  retiring.  S250K.  For  more  info,  send  e- 
mail  to:  relstore@aol.com. 

Music 

BEST-SELLING  religious,  sacred,  contemporary 
and  classical  music  on  CD  at  www.america- 
magazine.org/Musicstore.cfm. 

Parish  Missions 

DYNAMIC,  CREATIVE  PREACHING.  Parish  mis- 
sions, faculty  in-service,  retreats  for  religious: 
www.sabbathretreats.org. 

Pilgrimage 

BETHANY  SPIRITUALITY  CENTER.  Pilgrimage  to 
Italy:  Development  of  Christian  Spirituality.  Bill 
Drobach,  S.A.;  Norene  Costa,  R.J.M.;  Catherine 
Mclntyre,  R.J.M.;  June  12-22.  Write,  e-mail,  call 
for  special  "flier:  Ph:  (845)  460-3061;  e-mail: 
info@bethanyspirituality.org;  Web  site: 
www.bethanyspirituality.org. 

Positions 

DIRECTOR  OF  WORSHIP  AND  MUSIC.  John  XXIII 
Catholic  Community,  a  contemporary  1,300- 
family  Vatican  II  community  in  Albuquerque, 
N.M.,  is  seeking  an  enthusiastic,  creative  and 
artistic  worship  and  music  director  committed  to 
help  create  meaningful,  inspiring  and  stimulating 
liturgical  celebrations.  The  community  has  a  very 
active  congregation  with  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  concepts  of  Vatican  II.  We  are  looking  for  an 
individual  who  will  provide  liturgical  leadership 
for  the  worship  committee  and  parish  communi- 
ty. The  candidate  must  be  capable  of  leading  litur- 
gical ministers,  music  ministers  and  environment 
ministers  to  produce  attractive  and  meaningful 
liturgies.  Qualifications:  must  be  proficient  at  a 
keyboard  and  have  excellent  interpersonal  skills 
and  a  preferred  degree  in  music,  liturgy  or  a  the- 
ological field.  Excellent  benefit  and  salary  pack- 
age. Send  resume/references  to:  Worship  Search 
Committee,  c/o  Clara  Maestas,  John  XXIII 
Catholic  Community,  4831  Tramway  Ridge 
Drive,  N.E.,  Albuquerque,  NM  87111.  Ph:  (505) 
293-0088;  e-mail:  ciaram@johnxxiiicc.org. 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  full  time,  sought  by 
Amate  House  (Chicago).  Inspired  by  the  social 
mission  of  the  Catholic  Church,  Amate  House 
seeks  to  support  and  develop  men  and  women, 


rooted  in  faith,  dedicated  to  service  and  commit- 
ted to  building  a  more  just  and  loving  society. 
The  Executive  Director  is  responsible  for  die 
guidance,  oversight  and  management  of  all  areas 
of  Amate  House,  including  fundraising,  public 
relations,  organizational  advancement,  program- 
ming, personnel,  finances,  general  administra- 
tion, and  the  organization's  relationship  with  the 
Archdiocese  of  Chicago.  For  more  information, 
see  www.amatehouse.org.  Master's  degree  is  pre- 
ferred, with  a  minimum  of  five  years  Catholic 
ministerial  experience  and  three  years  administra- 
tive experience  in  management.  The  ideal  candi- 
date will  be  one  who  is  an  articulate  leader  and  a 
strong  collaborator,  rooted  in  his/her  Catholic 
faith,  with  demonstrated  experience  in  fundrais- 
ing. For  more  information  or  to  apply,  please 
contact:  Joseph  Harrison,  President  of  the  Amate 
House  Board  of  Directors,  by  email: 
jharrison@sidley.com.  Applicants  should  supply  a 
cover  letter  and  resume. 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR:  The  National 
Association  of  Church  Personnel  Administrators 
(N.A.C.P.A.)  is  dedicated  to  the  development  and 
promotion  of  just  personnel  practices  and  work- 
place justice  rooted  in  Gospel  values.  N.A.C.P.A. 
has  reopened  its  search  for  an  experienced  and 
dynamic  individual  to  lead  and  administer  the 
organization  whose  national  office  is  located  in 
Cincinnati.  Qualifications:  five  years'  proven 
administration  experience  in  a  management  posi- 
tion; demonstrated  strategic  planning,  marketing, 
grant-writing,  supervision  and  public  relations 
skills;  ability  to  work  with  volunteer  board  and 
committees  as  well  as  other  national  organiza- 
tions and  church-related  groups;  master's  degree 
or  equivalent  in  related  field;  experience  in  man- 
aging/administering a  membership  organization 
preferred.  Frequent  nationwide  travel  required. 
Applicants  must  be  Roman  Catholic  and  have  a 
working  knowledge  ol  the  church  and  its  struc- 
tures. Please  send  letter  of  interest  and  resume  by 
Feb.  25,  2005,  to:  Search  Committee,  c/o 


N.A.C.P.A.,  100  E.  Eighth  Street,  Cincinnati,  ; 
()I  I  45202;  e-mail:  hmanser@nacpa.org. 

PASTORAL  ASSOCIATE  sought  by  the  Blessed 
Mother  Teresa  of  Calcutta  Parish,  a  new  parish 
formed  by  the  reconfiguration  of  the  churches  in  \ 
die  north  part  of  Dorchester,  Mass.  Send  resumes 
and  inquiries  to:  Blessed  Mother  Teresa  of 
Calcutta  Parish,  800  Columbia  Road,  j 
Dorchester,  MA  02125.  Preferably  by  e-mail  to: 
into@motherteresadorchester.org. 

PRINCIPAL.  Seeking  a  Principal  for  September 
2005  for  a  large,  well-established  Catholic  ele- 
mentary school  in  Northern  Bergen  County,  N.J.  i 
Co-sponsored  Pre-K  to  8.  Minimum  of  five  years  i 
as  an  educator,  with  appropriate  degrees  and  cer- 
tification. Send  resume  to:  Principal's  Search 
Committee,  St.  John's  Academy,  460  Hillsdale 
Avenue,  Hillsdale,  NJ  07642.  Deadline:  Feb.  28, 
2005. 

Retreats 

SIX-DAY  CHRISTIAN  MEDITATION  RETREAT,  led 

by  Rev.  Laurence  Freeman,  at  Manresa  Jesuit 
Retreat  House  in  Bloomfield  Hills,  Mich,  (near  j 
Detroit),  May  13-19,  2005.  Private  room  and  j 
meals.  Yoga  included.  $495  for  6  days,  $300  for  j 
weekend  only.  $40  nonrefundable  fee  for  regis-  \ 
tration;  balance  of  $455  or  $260  due  at  arrival. 
Call  Father  Owens  for  more  info:  (248)  644-  ! 
4933,  ext.  16.  Register  online  at  www. manresa-  ; 
sj.org  or  mail  to:  Manresa  Jesuit  Retreat  House, 
1390  Quarton  Road,  Bloomfield  Hills,  Ml  48304. 

Sabbatical 

SPRING  SABBATICAL,  May  3-June  2,  2005. 
Participants  reverence  their  journey  of  the 
mature  years,  reflect  on  Sabbath  time  and  cele-  j 
brate  life's  wisdom.  For  information:  Robert  i 
Cogswell,  Center  for  Spiritual  Development,  j 
434  S.  Batavia  Street,  Orange,  CA  92868-3907;  ; 
Ph:  (714)  744-3175  ext.  4406;  Fax:  (714)  744- 
3176;  e-mail:  csdinfo@csjorange.org;  www.-; 
thecsd.com. 
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The  Ministry  to  Ministers 


Sabbatical  Program 


•  Award-winning  accommodation 
Private  rooms  with  bath 
DSL  computer  connections 

•  International  participants 

•  Located  in  the  heart  of  San  Anionic 

•  Contemplative  setting 

•  Holistic  program 
Theology  workshops 
Integrative  spirituality 
Individualized  wellness  plan 

•  Program  Dates 

January  10  -  May  6,  2005 
August  15  -  December  10,  2005 
January  9  -  May  6,  2006 

Ministry  ro  Ministers  Sabbatical  Program  ar  Oblate  School  of  Theology 
1 09  Oblate  Drive  •  San  Antonio,  Texas  782 1 6-6693 
210349.9928  •  Fax  210.349.01 1 9  •  mnn@ost.edu  •  wwost.edu 


"Join  us  to 
rest,  relax, 
reflect,  and 
renew. " 


You've  always  wanted  to 
Study  in  Jerusalem... 

So  come  to  the 

TANTUR  ECUMENICAL  INSTITUTE 
IN  JERUSALEM  for  a 

•  Three-Month  Autumn  or 
Spring  Program 

•  One-Month  Summer  Program 

•  Christmas  or  Easter  Laity 
Enrichment  Program 

Contact:  Fr.  Michael  McGarry,  C.S.P. 
►B  *  * 

Fax:  (972)-2-676-0914 
E-mail:  tantur@netvision.net.il 
Visit  our  Web  site:  www.come.to/tantur 

Administered  by  the  University  oj  Notre  Dame,  USA. 


Do  you  have  a  child  or 
grandchild  going  to  a 
non-Catholic  college? 

Give  them  a 
Catholic  education. 


ik  Send  them 
America. 


For  gift  subscriptions, 
call  1-800-627-9533 
or  use  the  insert 
www.americamagazine.org 


Hoatican  n 
Institute 

FOR     CLERGY  FORMATION 


The  Vatican  II  Institute 
offers  a  three-month, 
integrated  program  of 
prayer,  study,  spiritual 
direction,  growth 
counseling,  recreation 
and  leisure  for  roman 
Catholic  priests  located 
in  a  community  context  on 
the  grounds  of  beautiful 
St.  Patrick's  Seminary  in 
Menlo  Park,  California. 

For  further  information,  please 
call,  write,  fax  or  e-mail: 
Vatican  II  Institute 
St.  Patrick's  Seminary 
320  Middlefield  Rd. 
Menlo  Park.  CA  94025 
Phone:(65o)  325-9122 
Fax:(65o)  325-6765 


I       E-Mail:  vat2ins@aol.com 


America 


A  Master's  Degree  in  Christian  Spirituality  and/or  a 
Certificate  in  Spiritual  Direction  &  Directed  Retreats 
in  Just  Three  Summers? 

Now  entering  its  29th  summer,  the  Christian  Spirituality  Program 
of  Creighton  University  in  Omaha  is  a  pioneer  in  its  field  with  more 
than  700  graduates.  A  Master's  Degree  requires  two  4-week  terms  for 
just  three  summers;  a  certificate,  one  4-week  term  for  three  summers. 
Courses  may  also  be  taken  for  credit  or  audit  as  a  summer  sabbatical. 
Summer  2005  terms  begin  June  13  and  July  11. 

One-Half  Tuition 

All  Christian  Spirituality  students  receive  a  special  tuition  rate  of 
$299  per  credit  hour  —  one-half  of  regular  tuition. 

Consider  joining  us  (or  an  8  Day  Directed  Retreat   •  June  2  -  June  11.  2005 

Phone:  (402)  280-2424  •  Toll  Free:  1-800-637-4279 
Fax:  (402)  280-2423  •  E-Mail:  csp@creighton.eclu 
Website:  http://wAvw.creighton.edu/christianspiiituality 

Creighton 

UNIVERSITY 

Christian  Spirituality  Program 

Creighton  University  Summer  Sessions 
Box  A.  2500  California  Plaza.  Omaha.  Nebraska  68178 
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TO  SUBSCRIBE  OR  RENEW 

□  New  subscription 

□  Renewal 

Yearly  rates  are  $48  lor  each  subscription.  Add  $22  for  postage, 
handling  and  GST  on  Canadian  orders.  Add  $32  lor  foreign  sub- 
scriptions. Payment  in  U.S.  funds  only. 
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Louvain: 


The  Perfect  Place  for  Your  Sabbatical! 

The  American  College  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  the  American 
bishops'  seminary  and  house  of  studies  in  Louvain,  Belgium, 
offers  a  wide  variety  of  flexible  sabbatical  programs  for  today's 
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Landmark  Guest  Rooms 

3041  Broadway  at  121st  Street 
New  York,  NY  10027 

Comfortable  guest  rooms  within  the 
Seminary's  walls  blend  the  best  of  old 
and  new.  Our  peaceful  garden  is  an 
ideal  spot  for  strolling,  reading,  and 
meditation. 

Union  is  just  a  short  bus  or  cab  ride 
away  from  all  the  excitement  that  New 
York  City  has  to  offer. 

Telephone:  212-280-1313,  Fax:  212-280-1488 
Visit  us  at  www.uts.columhia.edu 


Letters 


Continue  to  Inspire 

On  behalf  of  the  National  Religious 
Vocation  Conference,  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate and  to  thank  you  for  the  posi- 
tive portrayal  of  women  religious  you 
have  featured  in  recent  issues  of 
America  (e.g.,  11/15/04,  1/3/05, 
1/17/05).  The  American  church  owes 
tremendous  gratitude  to  our  religious 
sisters,  who  with  profound  faith,  hard 
work,  little  money  and  great  ingenuity- 
substantially  contributed  to  the  Catholic 
institutions  and  ministries  we  proudly 
celebrate  today. 

Although  they  are  now  fewer  in 
number,  they  continue  to  inspire  us  with 
their  stories  of  love,  fidelity  and  sacrifice 
in  the  service  of  God's  people.  In  a  cul- 
ture that  promotes  a  distorted  value  sys- 
tem of  sex,  greed  and  power,  may  the 
stories  of  these  generous,  faith-filled 
women  encourage  odiers  to  consider 
religious  life  as  an  alternative  life  option 
that,  when  lived  with  joy  and  integrity, 
can  be  both  exciting  and  fulfilling. 

Paul  Bednarczyk,  C.S.C. 

Chicago,  III. 


100  Percent 

I  wonder  why  America  did  not  include 
another  group  in  its  shaded  box  ("To 
Help  Tsunami  Victims")  on  page  6  of 
the  1/17  issue.  Surely  as  a  Jesuit  publi- 
cation, it  would  not  be  out  of  line  for 
you  to  "toot  your  own  horn"  in  this 
instance.  Sojourners,  on  its  Web  site  at 
sojo.net,  had  the  highest  praise  for  the 
Jesuit  Refugee  Service.  The  following 
excerpts,  taken  from  the  site  onj^n.  6, 
explain  why  this  organization  (and  also 
World  Vision)  is  a  smart  choice. 

"Sojourners  is  partnering  with  two 
faith-based  relief  organizations  to 
deliver  assistance  to  the  victims  of  the 
tsunami  in  Asia:  Jesuit  Refugee  Service 
and  World  Vision. 

"Long  before  this  tragedy,  both 
organizations  had  a  strong  presence  in 
Sri  Lanka  and  Indonesia  among  the 
poorest  of  the  poor.  Jesuit  Refugee 
Service,  for  instance,  had  established 
strong,  viable  projects  among  displaced 
communities  in  these  respective 
regions.  They  are  now  in  'phase  1 '  of 
their  relief  efforts,  delivering  'emer- 
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An  online  certificate  program  for  Catholic 
teachers,  administrators,  and  parish  catechists 
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holding  advanced  degrees  in  theology,  religious  j 
education,  or  ministry. 
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Online 
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gency  relief  kits.'  And  long  after  the 
media  coverage  is  gone,  J.R.S.  will  be 
seeding  sustainable  development  pro- 
jects. Remarkably,  100  percent  of  your 
donations  will  reach  the  victims  in 
Asia.  In  other  words,  no  agency  costs 
will  be  deducted. 

"Sojourners  urges  you  to  give  gen- 
erously to  Jesuit  Refugee  Service  and 
World  Vision.  These  faith-based  orga- 
nizations have  become  our  hands  to 
deliver  the  compassion  that  we  all  feel 
toward  the  homeless  and  hungry  in 
Asia  at  this  moment." 

Ruth  Ard 
Marion,  Iowa 

Protect  Our  Freedom 

I  did  not  appreciate  the  importance  of 
the  separation  of  church  and  state  until 
these  past  few  months.  As  I  see  it,  the 
wall  of  separation  is  to  protect  the 
church  from  being  encroached  upon  by 
the  state,  but  it  is  also  to  protect  our 
freedom  to  practice  our  religion  from 
encroachments  of  the  religion  of  the 
majority. 


Vie  first  "teach-yowself 
program  to  help 
communicate 
with  Hispanic 
parishioners. 

Pastoral  Spanish 

With  this  unique  audio/book  course,  priests 
and  laypersons  can  learn  the  essentials  of 
Spanish  and  the  specialized  vocabulary  and 
expressions  needed  in  celebrating  the  Mass, 
conducting  conversations  on  specific  pastoral 
subjects,  and  developing  homilies  on  topics  of 
relevance  to  Hispanic  Americans 

Developed  by  Rev.  Romuald  Zantua 
and  Professor  Karen  Eberle-McCarthy  , 
this  course  is  voiced  by  native  Spanish  speak- 
ers. No  previous  knowledge  of  Spanish  is 
required  12  CD's  or  cassettes  (12  hr.)  and 
two  books  of  148  and  112  pages,  $225. 
(CT  residents  add  sales  tax).  Full  three- 
week  money-back  guarantee.  To  place  vour 
order,  Call  toll-free  1-800-243-1234, 
toll-free  fax  1-888-453-4329  Ask  for  a 
free  copy  of  our  new  52-page  Whole  World 
Language  Catalog  offering  courses  in  103 
languages  Our  32ndyear_______  , 

appreciation  °>  „i  icas>" 


THE  LANGUAGE  SOURCE 

Rm  W201 ,  1  Orchard  Park  Rd  ,  Madison  CT  06443 
e-mail:  info@audioforum  com 
visit  our  website  www.audioforum.com 
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Here  in  Eastern  Kentucky,  where  I 
now  live,  I  have  learned  what  it  is  like 
to  be  in  a  minority.  I  am  a  liberal 
Catholic  surrounded  by  fundamentalist 
Christians,  good  people  all  but  totally 
sure  that  they  know  exactly  what  God 
wants,  including  who  is  to  be  president. 
They  also  decide  who  is  saved  and  not 
saved  and  what  every  word  of  the  Bible 
means.  I  can  only  imagine  what  Jews, 
Muslims  and  persons  of  other  non- 
Christian  religions  must  feel. 

Terry  Golway  wonders  why  people 
seem  afraid  to  speak  of  their  beliefs 
("Matters  of  Which  We  Dare  Not 
Speak"  (1/17).  Here  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  what  I  call  God-talk.  People 
speak  of  "bringing  Christ"  to  others, 
meaning  telling  them  about  Jesus.  I 
would  rather  have  people  "be  Christ" 
to  others,  as  apparently  Msgr.  James  J. 
Finnerty  and  others  do.  I  cringe  at  so 
much  God-talk.  People  have  the  right 
to  speak  for  themselves,  but  I  resist 
others'  too  facile  attempt  to  speak  for 
God.  There  is  already  too  much  of  that 
in  the  world. 

Lucy  Fuchs 
Salyersville,  Ky. 

Pray  Him  Well 

"The  Saint  of  the  Sock  Drawer,"  by 
James  Martin,  S.J.,  (1/3)  brought  back 
memories. 

When  I  was  about  10,  my  older 
brother  Gene  became  seriously  ill  and 
was  confined  to  a  hospital  in  Wichita, 
Kan.  Our  family  lived  20  miles  from 
the  hospital,  and  Mother  and  Dad 
spent  most  of  their  days  at  Gene's 
bedside.  Each  evening  my  siblings  and 
I  would  eagerly  await  the  return  home 
of  our  parents.  Our  first  question 
always  was,  "How  is  Gene?"  The  news 
was  not  good  day  after  day,  as  Gene's 
condition  gradually  worsened.  One 
evening  the  message  was:  "The  doctor 
said  that  Gene  is  not  going  to  get  well. 
He  is  going  to  die."  Then  my  Dad 
told  us:  "Gene  is  not  going  to  die.  We 
are  going  to  pray  him  well." 
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One  of  the  sisters  in  the  hospital 
had  told  my  parents  about  St.  Judc, 
the  patron  of  hopeless  cases,  and  had 
also  given  them  some  prayer  leaflets 
with  the  prayer  "In  Hopeless  Cases." 
That  night  we  began  praying  a  novena 
to  St.  Jude.  Gene  was  going  to  get 
well,  and  we  were  determined  to  pray 
him  well. 

Before  too  many  days,  Gene's  con- 
dition changed  and  he  was  on  his  way 
to  recovery.  Our  happy  family  contin- 
ued to  pray  for  his  health,  and  soon 
the  doctor  had  to  take  back  his  words. 
He  said,  "Your  son  is  going  to  get 


well."  My  Dad  must  have  looked  at 
the  doctor  in  a  way  that  meant,  "Well, 
what  did  you  expect  after  we  put 
Gene  in  St.  Jude's  care?" 

This  was  not  only  a  powerful  les- 
son for  a  10-year-old  to  learn  about 
the  power  of  prayer,  but  also  an  invi- 
tation to  rely  on  the  intercession  of 
the  saints. 

Irene  Hartman,  O.P. 
Larned,  Kan. 

Never  Enough 

The  article  "The  Health  Care  Crisis," 
by  Michael  D.  Place,  (12/13)  does  a 


How  Jesus  Died:  the  final  18  hours 

The  first  ever  full-length  video  feature  presenting  the  comprehensive  medical, 
forensic  and  historical  details  of  the  Passion  of  Jesus  Christ. 


A  professionally-produced  feature-length  video,  HOW  JESUS  DIED:  THE 
FINAL  18  HOURS  is  a  comprehensive  presentation  of  every  detail  of 
Jesus'  final  hours,  from  His  entry  into  Jerusalem  for  the  Last  Supper, 
through  His  prayerful  agony  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  His  trials 
before  the  Sanhcdrin  and  Pilate,  the  scourging,  the  crowning  with  thorns, 
the  brutal  ascent  to  bearing  the  weight  of  the  cross,  the  nailing  of  His 
hands  and  feet,  and  those  final  three  hours  of  torment,  ending  in  His  death. 

The  commentary  of  four  world-renowned  experts  in  their  fields  will  give 
you  the  most  thorough  understanding  it  is  possible  to  acquire  of  the  reality 
of  Jesus'  passion  from  the  perspectives  of  a  medical  examiner,  a  physician 
expert  on  pain,  a  historian  and  an  archaeologist. 

Nothing  will  ever  bring  you  closer  to  an  understanding  of  what  Jesus 
endured  than  watching  HOW  JESUS  DIED:  THE  FINAL  18  HOURS 


TO  ORDER  CALL:  1-800-303-9595 
VHS  English  or  VHS  Spanish  $19.95;  NEW  DVD  English  &  Spanish  together  $24.95 

(plus  $4.95  shipping  &  handling) 

Guarantee:  Complete  Satisfaetion  or  Your  Money  Back  within  90  days 
John  Dauer-Produeer/Director-Trinity  Pictures 


Poetry  Contest 
Poems  are  being  accepted 
for  the  Foley  Poetry  Award 

Each  contestant  is  asked  to  submit  on^Forle 
typed,  unpublished  pocnof  30  lines  or  fewer,, 
not  under  consideratalusewhere. 
Include  contact  info  on  page. 

Poems  will  not  be  returned. 
E-mailed  poems  o^^MB^pted.l^p 

Submissions  should  be  po^K^rketyptween 
Jan.  1  and  April  16  to  b^jPpdcreJF 

The  winning  poem  w4Hnuhlishcd  in  the  June  6- 1 3  issue  of  America.  y 

Cash  prize:  $1,000.  Jm. 

•^^r  Send  poems  to:  Foley  Poetry  Contest 

ffperica,  106  West  56th  Street,  New  York  NY  10019 
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Saint  Maiy-of-the-Woods  College 

Faith  Seeking  Understanding 

Master  of  Arts  in  Pastoral  Theology 


Distance  Learning  Format 
Prepares  Women  and  Men  for  Ministry 
Limited  Time  on  Campus 


mapt@smwc.edu 

812-535-5206 

www.smwc.edu  . 


at  Immaculate  Conception 
Seminary  School  of  Theology 

With  more  than  140  years  of  preparing  committed 
Catholics  for  service  to  the  Church,  Immaculate 
Conception  Seminary  School  of  Theology  (ICSST) 
offers  lay  leaders  a  unique  opportunity  for  serious 
theological  study  alongside  seminarians  and  members 
of  religious  communities. 

Graduate  programs  include: 

Master  of  Arts  in  Theology  •  Master  of  Divinity 
Master  of  Arts  in  Pastoral  Ministry 

Certificate  programs  include: 

Catechetical  Ministry  •  Scripture  Studies 
Christian  Spirituality   Youth  Ministry   Pastoral  Ministry 


Day  evening  weekend  and 
summer  classes  are  available. 

A  50%  tuition  discount  is  offered 
for  students  working  in  Church  ministry. 


For  more  information  about  ICSST  and  our  new 
Institute  for  Christian  Spirituality,  please  contact: 

Dr.  Dianne  Trail et,  Asscociate  Dean 
Immaculate  Conception  Seminary  School  of  Theology 
Seton  Hall  University,  South  Orange,  New  Jersey  07079 
(973)  761-9633  ext.  9575 

theology@shu.edu  •  unmv.shu.edu 


SETON  HALL 


UNIVERSITY. 


good  job  stating  the  problems  of  our 
nation's  health  care  system  and  outlin- 
ing the  several  guiding  principles  for  a 
transformed  system.  There  is  also 
much  concern  over  the  uninsured.  But 
it  does  not  discuss  the  costs  of  either 
the  present  health  care  system  or  a 
transformed  system. 

Health  care  for  all  is  a  noble  goal, 
but  it  cannot  be  met  without  consider- 
ing costs.  Any  service  available  to  all 
must  have  reasonable  costs.  So  we 
need  to  find  out  where  all  the  money 
is  now  going:  doctors,  nurses,  hospi- 
tals, drugs,  health  insurance,  malprac- 
tice insurance,  defensive  medicine, 
trial  lawyers,  needless  expensive  proce- 
dures, etc.  But  we  also  need  competi- 
tive market  forces,  e.g.,  competition. 

We  need  to  consider  some  basic 
facts.  Health  insurance  is  essential 
because  health  care  is  so  expensive. 
Any  system  that  provides  service  at  no 
cost  to  the  recipient  will  be  abused 
and  will  go  broke.  Insurance  itself 
contributed  to  rising  health  care  costs 
because  the  recipients  did  not  seek  the 
lowest  costs  and  also  because  more 
money  in  the  health  care  system 
meant  more  money  to  the  insurers, 
who  gave  little  evidence  of  any  effort 
to  restrain  costs. 

Regardless  of  how  much  money  is 
made  available  for  health  care,  college 
education  or  anything  else,  it  will 
never  be  enough. 

Martin  Kinnavy 
Warren,  Ohio 

Balanced  Prudence 

Thanks  to  Msgr.  Robert  W.  McElroy 
for  his  clear  and  balanced  discussion  in 
"Prudence  and  Eucharistic  Sanctions" 
(1/31).  The  fact  that  many  of  our 
bishops  are  lacking  in  prudence  has 
been  demonstrated  in  other  areas 
requiring  administrative  decisions,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  their  callous  dis- 
regard of  the  victims  of  sexual  abuse 
by  members  of  the  Catholic  clergy. 

As  long  as  church  leaders  are  cho- 
sen without  consultation  with  lower 
clergy  and  laity  and  largely  on  the 
basis  of  acquiescence  with  sexual 
teachings  long  rejected  by  the  faithful, 
prudential  judgment  is  likely  to  be  in 
short  supply. 

Robert  M.  Rowden 
San  Rafael.  Calif. 
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The  Word 


Merciful  and  Gracious 

First  Sunday  of  Lent  (A),  Feb.  13,  2005 

Readings:  Gn  2:7-9;  3:1-7;  Ps  51:36,  12-13,  174;  Rm  5:12-19;  Mt  4:1-11 
Have  mercy  on  ?ne,  O  God  (Ps  51:3) 


THE  PSALM  RESPONSE  for  the 
First  Sunday  of  Lent  sets  the 
tone  for  the  entire  season.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  familiar  bibli- 
cal prayers  for  divine  mercy:  "Have  mercy 
on  me,  O  God,  in  your  goodness;  In  the 
greatness  of  your  compassion  wipe  out  my 
offense." 

In  this  simple  verse  we  find  two  tech- 
nical words  that  are  regularly  associated 
with  the  covenant:  goodness  (hesect),  and 
compassion  (rabamim).  The  word  for 
compassion  appears  in  the  Bible  for  the 
first  time  after  the  Israelites  sinned  with 
the  golden  calf.  "The  Lord,  the  Lord,  a 
merciful  and  gracious  God,  slow  to  anger 
and  rich  in  kindness  and  fidelity"  (Ex 
34:6).  This  is  the  prayer  of  a  sinner  who  is 
in  covenant  with  God  and  who  appeals  to 
that  covenant  while  calling  on  God  for 
mercy.  It  is  with  a  similar  realization  and 
with  these  same  sentiments  that  we  enter 
the  season  of  Lent. 

If  this  psalm  is  the  prayer  of  the  sin- 
ner, then  the  first  reading  for  today  is  the 
story  of  the  sin.  Like  every  biblical  story  of 
sin,  it  begins  with  an  account  of  the  gra- 
ciousness  of  God.  It  is  important  that  we 
recognize  this  order,  lest  we  think  that  sin 
is  simply  the  transgression  of  law,  rather 
than  a  breach  in  a  loving  relationship.  The 
passage  describes  how  God  first  creates 
the  man  just  as  a  potter  forms  a  piece  of 
art,  and  breathes  into  his  nostrils  the 
breath  of  life.  The  man  then  becomes  a 
living  being.  But  life  itself  is  not  enough. 
God  provides  this  earth -creature  with  the 
nourishment  and  beauty  of  the  natural 
world.  And  why  did  God  so  act?  Because 
God  is  gracious. 

Not  satisfied  to  be  a  humble  earth- 
creature,  the  man  and  his  new  companion 
desire  to  "be  like  gods  who  know  what  is 
good  and  what  is  evil."  This  is  the  univer- 

dianne  bergant,  c.s.A.,  is  professor  of  bib- 
lical studies  at  Catholic  Theological  Union 
in  Chicago. 


sal  and  perennial  sin,  to  want  to 
be  "like  gods."  And  who  has  not 
"fallen"      into      this  trap? 
Humankind  seems  prone  to  sin. 
We  set  ourselves  up  as  a  law  unto 
ourselves;  we  seek  to  control  others; 
we  reject  God  and  enthrone  human 
ingenuity.  "Have  mercy  on  me,  O  God." 

Lent  is  a  time  to  acknowledge  our  sin- 
fulness, but  not  to  dwell  on  it.  We  must 
acknowledge  it  if  we  are  to  appreciate  die 
extent  of  God's  goodness.  This  is  precise- 
ly what  Paul  teaches  us  today.  The  sinful- 

Praying  With  Scripture 

•  Make  the  responsorial  psalm  your 
prayer  for  today. 

•  What  human  frailty  is  keeping  you 
from  living  fully  in  God's  love? 

•  What  can  you  do  concretely  that  will 
manifest  to  another  the  graciousness 
of  God? 

ness  of  humankind  cannot  be  denied,  but 
as  grievous  as  the  sin  may  be,  "how  much 
more  did  the  grace  of  God  and  die  gra- 
cious gift  of  the  one  man  Jesus  Christ 
overflow  for  the  many."  Paul  contrasts 
Adam  and  the  evil  of  human  sin  with 
Christ  and  the  grace  that  comes  because  of 
divine  mercy.  According  to  Paul,  tiiere  is 
no  comparison;  grace  far  surpasses  sin.  "In 
the  greatness  of  your  compassion  wipe  out 
my  offense." 

The  Gospel  reading  shows  us  human 
nature  at  its  finest.  Jesus  is  tempted,  yet  he 
does  not  succumb.  Many  scholars  believe 
that  this  account  reflects  more  than  simple 
temptation.  Rather,  it  draws  its  meaning 
from  past  events  in  die  history  of  ancient 
Israel  and  focuses  on  the  messianic  min- 
istry of  Jesus. 

And  what  are  the  temptations?  Jesus 
successfully  resists  temptations  similar  to 
those  to  which  the  ancient  Israelites  fell 
victim:  hunger  in  the  wilderness;  demand 
for  a  demonstration  of  divine  power;  wor- 


ship of  a  false  god.  The  Israelites  failed, 
Jesus  remained  faithful.  The  Gospel  writ- 
er sought  to  show  that  finally  here  was  a 
faithful  Israelite.  If  this  narrative  does  in 
fact  reveal  the  character  of  Jesus'  messsi- 
ahship,  how  are  we  to  understand  it?  It 
suggests  that  he  will  seek  to  satisfy  spiritu- 
al, not  merely  physical,  hunger;  he  will 
refrain  from  using  divine  power  simply  to 
attract  followers;  and  he  will  be  submissive 
to  God's  will,  not  his  own. 

We  enter  Lent  this  year  sobered  by 
world  events.  I  he  horrors  and  inhumani- 
ty of  terrorism  and  war  have  embittered 
our  spirits;  the  devastation  of  natural 
catastrophes  has  seared  our  hearts.  We 
have  been  forced  to  lace  our  own  human 
failings  and  the  vulnerability  of 
humankind  generally.  Despite  all  of  this, 
the  graciousness  of  God  is  offered  to  us. 
The  unselfishness  of  which  we  are  all 
capable  is  seen  in  the  willingness  of  so 
many  to  step  forward  and  help  those  who 
suffer  terror,  loss  and  confusion.  This 
unselfishness  is  really  the  face  of  our  gra- 
cious God,  encouraging  all  of  us  to  put 
differences  aside,  to  repent  of  our  offen- 
sive attitudes  and  to  work  for  a  caring  and 
harmonious  world. 

Jesus'  resistance  to  temptation  is 
placed  before  us  today  as  an  example  for  us 
to  strengthen  our  own  resistance  to  temp- 
tation. He  would  have  us  move  beyond  a 
superficial  pursuit  of  the  pleasures  of  this 
world  to  discover  what  satisfies  our  spiri- 
tual hungers.  He  shows  us  how  to  trust  in 
God's  tender  providence  rather  than  test 
God's  almighty  power.  He  challenges  us 
to  worship  God  rather  than  power,  or  pos- 
sessions, or  celebrity.  What  will  be  our 
response?  Dianne  Bergant 
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He  isn't  worth 


taking  care  of? 


At  13  months  old,  Lester  was  on  the  brink  of  death.  One  Guatemalan 
hospital  refused  to  treat  him,  telling  his  distraught  parents,  "He  isn't  worth 
taking  care  of  because  he  is  going  to  die." 

Fortunately,  Lester's  parents  turned  to  a  nutritional  center  that 
Food  For  The  Poor  helps  support.  Two  months  later,  Lester  now  has 
a  fighting  chance. 

"And  whoever  receives  one  child  such  as  this  in  My  name  receives  Me. " 
(Matthew  18:5) 

Throughout  the  Caribbean  and  Latin  America,  children  like  Lester 
are  slowly  starving.  But  with  your  support,  Food  For  The  Poor  can 

help.  We  feed  the  hungry  and 


Before 


After 


help  support  clinics  with  medical 
supplies  and  medicine,  fust  $36 
can  feed  16  hungry  children  for 
a  month.  To  help,  contact  us  at: 


3  FOOD  FOR  THE  POOR,  INC. 

(954)  427-2222  •  www.foodforthepoor.org 


Founded  in  1982,  Food  For  The  Pout  works  lo  ease  the  suffering  of  the  poor  in  the 
Caribbean  and  Latin  America.  Not  only  do  we  provide  food  and  medical  equipment, 
we  also  supply  schools  with  educational  supplies,  ship  emergency  relief  aid,  build 
homes  and  much  more. 

At  Food  For  The  Poor,  we  work  hard  to  be  good  stewards  of  your  gifts.  More  than 
95  cents  of  every  dollar  donated  in  2003  went  to  programs  that  help  the  poor. 


Yes!  I  will  help  feed  starving  children. 


Here  is  my  gift  of: 

□  $36  □  $72  □  $99  □  Other:  $ 
Name  .  


Payment  method: 

Please  make  checks  payable  to  Food  For  The  Poor,  Inc. 
Credit  card:    □  Visa    □  MasterCard    □  AMEX    □  Discover 


Address. 
City  


Mate 


Zip_ 


Card  #  |  L 


1 


I    I     I     I  I 


AMEX:  4-djl  #  atrae  card  tt 

Others:  3-rjgit  #  after  card  #  by  you  agratire 


Phone  (_ 
E-mail 


Exp.. 


.Signature 


□  I'd  like  to  receive  e-mail  updates. 


Please  mail  to: 


45624 


3  FOOD  FOR  THE  POOR,  INC.  550  SW  12th  Avenue,  Deerfield  Beach.  FL  33442 
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America 


Of  Many  Things 


P AL!:  male  is  considering 
whether  to  resettle  atop  a 
Fifth  Avenue  co-op  apartment 
building  in  Manhattan.  Citing 
city  ordinances,  the  building's  resident 
board  first  evicted  the  redtail  hawk  and 
his  mate,  dien  had  a  change  of  heart 
after  Central  Park  bird  watchers 
became  alarmed  over  the  possible  loss 
of  this  icon  of  wild  New  York.  The 
hawk  took  up  residence  on  the  building 
1 1  years  ago  and  raised  28  fledglings 
widi  four  mates. 

Soon  after  I  arrived  at  America 
House  two  years  ago,  I  received  a  pack- 
age from  Lois  Schiffer,  a  Washington 
friend  who  had  served  as  associate  attor- 
ney general  for  environment  in  the 
Clinton  administration.  It  contained 
Marie  Winn's  Red-tails  in  Lave:  A 
Wildlife  Drama  in  Central  Park,  the 
story  of  Pale  Male's  arrival  in  Central 
Park,  his  struggle  to  build  a  nest,  find  a 
mate  and  raise  a  brood.  It  was  also  a 
story  of  the  emotional  ups  and  downs  of 
Central  Park's  birders  as  they  waited  to 
see  whether  the  redtails  would  survive 
in  the  park.  Subsequendy,  the  birds 
were  celebrated  in  a  documentary 
shown  on  PBS  in  2003. 

Red-tails  brought  me  back  to  my 
early  high  school  years,  when  I  received 
Ji  >hn  kieran's .  /  Natural  I  listory  of  New 
York  as  a  Christmas  gift.  Kieran's  book 
was  a  straightforward  natural  history. 
Red-tails,  by  contrast,  offered  drama  and 
suspense,  and  the  interaction  of  birders 
with  the  hawks. 

I  am  only  a  casual  bird  watcher 
myself.  During  my  first  summer  in  New 
York,  I  was  astounded  at  the  bird  life  in 
the  shadow  of  the  fashionable  hotels  of 
Central  Park  South.  They  came  for  the 
season  to  The  Pond,  a  restored  area  just 
inside  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
park.  Ducks  are  there  all  year  long;  but 
in  the  summer  of  2003  one  could  find 
egrets,  little  blue  herons  and  cor- 
morants as  well.  Once  I  even  spotted  a 
small  green  heron.  On  a  sunny  October 
afternoon,  I  twice  watched  Pale  Male 
and  his  mate  circling  over  the  bird  sanc- 
tuary at  the  pond's  northwest  end. 
Not  far  north  of  The  Pond  is  The 
where  this  past  July  a  mute  swan 
:d.  I  wondered  how  long  it  would 
e  in  such  a  relatively  small  lake, 
bul  as  of  early  December  it  could  still 


be  seen  feeding,  in  the  midst  of  a  flock 
of  geese,  at  the  foot  of  the  Bethesda 
Fountain.  Occasionally  it  rises  up  from 
the  water  and  spreads  its  wings  to  scat- 
ter the  geese,  but,  though  swans  are 
known  to  be  beautiful  killers,  the  geese 
don't  seem  intimidated.  They  feign 
flight  and  in  no  time  re-assemble  in 
their  previous  formations. 

Red-tails  in  Love  also  disclosed  some 
of  the  Central  Park's  birding  secrets. 
One  is  the  winter  bird-feeding  area, 
where  a  dozen  feeders  hung  from  trees 
gather  the  park's  winter  residents,  birds 
and  birders.  I  go  there  now  to  learn  as 
the  experienced  birders  call  out  dieir 
sightings.  The  other  park  secret  is  the 
bird  registry.  It  is  kept  in  the  waiting 
area  of  the  Boathouse  restaurant  on  the 
lake.  Along  with  sightings  and  observa- 
tions, the  registry  carries  announce- 
ments of  bird  walks,  news  about  well- 
known  birders  and  their  obituaries. 

The  105th  Christmas  bird  count  last 
December  identified  57  winter  species 
in  the  park,  totaling  5,597  birds.  These 
included  five  varieties  of  hawk,  five 
types  of  woodpecker  and  two  species  of 
owl.  The  most  exotic  of  these  was  a 
boreal  owl,  whose  usual  range  reaches 
no  farther  south  than  New  Brunswick 
or  Ontario,  Canada. 

Pale  Male  and  his  current  mate, 
Lola,  left  the  building  after  the  building 
management  destroyed  their  nest  and 
removed  the  pigeon  spikes  that  had 
held  the  twigs  and  debris  in  place.  The 
redtails  prefer  com  ices  and  ledges  of 
manmade  structures  to  Central  Park's 
trees,  which  shake  in  the  wind.  At  the 
Conservatory  Waters,  where  high-pow- 
ered telescopes  are  lined  up  to  give 
tourists  a  view  of  the  hawks,  a  watch  is 
underway  to  see  whether  the  redtails 
will  keep  their  Fifth  Avenue  address  or 
take  leave  of  the  neighborhood. 

Protestors,  led  by  the  Audubon 
Society,  have  succeeded  in  winning  a 
reprieve  from  the  coop's  management 
until  the  end  of  die  next  breeding  sea- 
son. Stakes  have  been  re-attached  to 
the  cornice,  and  a  balcony  attached  to 
prevent  debris  from  the  nest  from 
falling  onto  passersby  below.  Even 
New  Yorkers  love  their  wildlife,  espe- 
cially when  they  are  hardy  and  resilient 
like  themselves. 

Drew  Christiansen,  S.J. 
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Editorial 


From  Terror  to  Torture 


The  scandal  of  torture  and  abuse  sym- 
bolized by  Abu  Ghraib  took  a  turn  for  the 
better  at  the  end  of  last  year  with  news  of 
a  Justice  Department  draft  memorandum 
reaffirming  the  responsibilities  of  the 
United  States  under  the  Geneva  Conventions  and  the 
Convention  Against  Torture.  After  a  succession  of  revela- 
tions of  further  atrocities,  particularly  in  Guantanamo,  and 
of  court  rulings  critical  of  the  lack  of  legal  protections 
afforded  terrorist  suspects,  some  in  the  Bush  administra- 
tion have  seen  the  wisdom  of  acknowledging  its  legal  obli- 
gations toward  detainees  in  the  war  on  terror  and  toward 
prisoners  of  war  in  Afghanistan  and  Iraq.  The  U.S.  mili- 
tary has  long  recognized  that  if  we  throw  out  the  Geneva 
Conventions,  it  will  be  difficult  to  criticize  our  enemies 
when  they  ignore  these  conventions  in  dealing  with  our 
own  soldiers. 

Acting  Assistant  Attorney  General  Daniel  Levin  ought 
to  be  commended  for  leading  the  United  States  back  to 
the  moral  high  ground  abandoned  by  Mr.  Bush's  former 
attorney  general,  John  Ashcroft,  and  the  White  House 
legal  counsel,  Alberto  R.  Gonzales,  when  they  ruled  that 
in  the  war  on  terror  the  United  States  is  not  bound  by  the 
Geneva  Conventions.  The  administration  needs  to  be 
watched  closely  to  see  whether  Mr.  Levin's  memorandum 
becomes  lasting  government  policy.  Many  analysts  believe 
that  the  Levin  memo,  released  just  before  Mr.  Gonzales' 
confirmation  hearing,  was  a  ploy  to  clear  the  way  for  the 
Senate  to  approve  his  appointment  as  the  nation's  next 
attorney  general. 

This  memo  should  not  be  allowed  to  paper  over  an 
unprecedented  national  disgrace.  From  holding  detainees 
incommunicado  to  torturing  them  for  the  purpose  of  gain- 
ing intelligence,  the  administration  has  taken  a  series  of 
initiatives  that  violate  fundamental  freedoms,  basic  rights 
and  essential  human  decencies.  As  the  Abu  Ghraib  scandal 
demonstrated,  it  is  a  short  step  from  "loosening  up" 
detainees  for  interrogation  to  depraved  treatment  by  poor- 
ly supervised  troops.  The  core  scandal,  however,  continues 
to  be  the  authorization  of  such  methods  by  high-level 
administration  officials,  chief  among  them  Mr.  Gonzales. 

After  a  number  of  flawed  investigations,  new  abuses 
and  authorizations  for  them  continue  to  be  disclosed.  The 
C.I.A.  still  refuses  to  make  any  disclosures  about  treatment 
of  its  captives  and  its  chain  of  secret  prisons  outside  the 


United  States.  F.B.I,  interrogators  have  complained  to 
their  superiors  about  illicit  measures  employed  by  the  mil- 
itary on  detainees  in  Guantanamo;  and  there  is  only  the 
vaguest  public  knowledge  of  "renditions"  of  captives  to 
other  countries,  where  they  are  expected  to  be  interrogat- 
ed more  vigorously  than  even  the  administration's  permis- 
sive standards  would  have  allowed. 

The  most  obvious  way  to  insure  that  the  illegal  and 
immoral  practices  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  U.S.  security 
are  ended  would  have  been  for  the  Senate  to  hold  exten- 
sive hearings  on  the  topic  prior  to  any  vote  on  Mr. 
Gonzalez'  confirmation  as  attorney  general.  He  was  a 
principal  architect  of  the  policies  that  attempted,  in  the 
name  of  freedom  from  terror,  to  exempt  U.S.  military  and 
security  personnel  from  responsibility  to  uphold  funda- 
mental human  rights  of  both  Americans  and  people  of 
other  nationalities.  Mr.  Gonzales  also  attributed  to  the 
president  war-time  powers  so  sweeping  they  are  reminis- 
cent of  the  way  the  Roman  Republic  made  consuls  into 
dictators  in  time  of  national  emergency. 

the  war  on  terror  has  opened  a  wide  breach  in  the  ram- 
parts of  immunities  that  protect  people  from  the  strong 
arm  of  the  state.  The  shock  of  Sept.  1 1  was  so  great  that 
the  country  turned  a  blind  eye  as  thousands  of  immigrants 
and  Arab-  and  Muslim-Americans  were  swept  up  in  mass 
arrests,  Afghan  fighters  were  declared  detainees  without 
the  protections  of  the  Geneva  Conventions,  and  uncount- 
ed Iraqis  were  roused  from  their  sleep  to  be  imprisoned  in 
hellholes  like  Abu  Ghraib.  Experts  argued  that  the  exces- 
sive measures  approved  by  the  government  would  not 
result  in  improved  intelligence,  but  the  administration 
plunged  ahead.  Still,  the  political  elites,  including  the 
opposition  Democrats,  refuse  to  hold  the  president's  men 
accountable.  It  is  left  to  the  courts  and  nongovernmental 
organizations  like  Amnesty  International,  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  and  Human  Rights  Watch  to 
be  defenders  of  human  dignity. 

It  is  ironic  that  as  the  administration  works  to  extend 
democracy  to  the  Middle  East,  it  has  swept  aside  the  very 
protections  against  government  abuse  of  power  that  are 
most  essential  to  our  system  of  democratic  government.  If 
we  do  not  hold  the  president's  appointees  accountable, 
how  will  we  preserve  our  freedoms  for  future  generations? 
How  will  we  restore  our  national  honor  before  the  world? 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


Vatican  May  Reopen  Old  Abuse  Complaints 


A  previously  dormant  case  against 
Marcial  Maciel  Degollado,  L.C.,  founder 
of  the  Legionaries  of  Christ,  could  be 
reopened  at  the  Vatican  Congregation 
for  the  Doctrine  of  the  Faith,  a  Vatican 
lawyer  said  in  a  letter  to  three  former 
members  of  the  Legionaries  who  accused 
the  priest  of  molesting  them  when  they 
were  minors.  "It  seems  to  me  that  now 
the  case  is  being  taken  seriously,"  Martha 
Wegan  said  in  a  letter  to  the  accusers. 
Wegan  is  a  staff  attorney  for  the  Holy 
See  who  specializes  in  cases  involving 
church  law. 

In  response  to  an  inquiry  by  CNS,  the 
Legionaries'  U.S.  spokesman,  Jay 
Dunlap,  said,  "The  Legion  of  Christ  is 
not  aware  that  the  Congregation  for  the 
Doctrine  of  Faith  has  taken  in  the  past  or 
is  now  taking  any  action  regarding  accu- 
sations against  its  founder." 

In  her  letter,  written  in  Italian  and 
dated  Dec.  2,  2004,  Wegan  wrote  that 
Msgr.  Charles  J.  Scicluna,  the  congrega- 
tion's promoter  of  justice,  "telephoned 
me  asking  if  you... want  to  pursue  the  suit 
or  not."  The  promoter  of  justice  is 
roughly  the  equivalent  of  a  prosecutor  in 
the  church  court  system. 

Juan  J.  Vaca,  a  psychology  professor  at 
Mercy  College  in  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.Y., 
and  one  of  the  three  men  to  whom  the 


letter  was  addressed,  said  that  the  men 
want  to  pursue  the  case,  although  "at  this 
point.. .I've  lost  all  trust  in  Vatican  offi- 
cials." Vaca  was  once  a  Legionary  priest 
and  head  of  its  North  American  territory. 

Father  Maciel,  who  is  now  84,  founded 
the  Legion  of  Christ,  also  called  the 
Legionaries  of  Christ,  in  1941,  when  he 
was  still  a  seminarian.  The  order  now  has 
about  600  priests  and  2,500  seminarians 
worldwide,  including  in  the  United  States 
more  than  75  priests,  a  seminary  and  a 
novitiate  in  Connecticut. 

Nine  former  Legionaries,  one  of 
whom  is  now  dead,  have  publicly  accused 
Father  Maciel  of  sexually  abusing  them 
when  they  were  teenage  seminarians  in 
the  1940's,  50's  and  60's.  Father  Maciel 
has  consistently  denied  ever  engaging  in 
any  such  activity. 

After  earlier  complaints  brought  no 
response  from  the  Vatican,  in  1 998  the 
eight  accusers  who  were  still  alive  drew 
up  a  formal  complaint  seeking  a  canoni- 
cal case  against  Father  Maciel.  The  time 
limit  for  bringing  charges  of  sexual  abuse 
of  a  minor  by  a  cleric  had  run  out  under 
the  church's  statute  of  limitations,  so  his 
accusers  sought  to  have  him  tried  for  giv- 
ing absolution  to  an  accomplice  in  a  sexu- 
al sin. 

Vaca  says  that  when  he  was  being 


abused  in  his  seminary  days,  he  once  told 
Father  Maciel  that  he  needed  to  go  to 
confession  about  those  incidents.  Vaca 
says  Father  Maciel  tried  to  dissuade  him, 
but  when  he  was  insistent  the  priest  said, 
"Here,  I  will  give  you  absolution,"  and 
made  a  sign  of  the  cross  over  him.  Jose 
de  Jesus  Barba  Martin,  a  professor  of 
Latin  American  studies  at  Instituto 
Tecnologico  Autonomo  de  Mexico  in 
Mexico  City,  and  Arturo  Jurado,  a  pro- 
fessor at  the  U.S.  Defense  Languages 
School  in  Monterrey,  Calif.,  were  the 
other  two  recipients  of  Wegan's  letter. 
Vaca  reports  that  both  of  them  also  say 
Father  Maciel  gave  them  absolution 
when  they  expressed  moral  qualms  about 
their  role  in  sexual  acts  with  the  priest. 

Church  law  says  that  any  priest  who 
attempts  to  absolve  an  accomplice  in  sex- 
ual sin  incurs  an  automatic  excommuni- 
cation that  only  the  Holy  See  can  lift. 

According  to  the  men  who  filed  the 
canonical  complaint  in  1998,  the  case  had 
lain  dormant  from  late  1 999  until  Msgr. 
Scicluna's  recent  phone  call  to  Wegan. 
Since  1999,  however,  the  crisis  in  the 
United  States  of  sexual  abuse  of  minors 
by  members  of  the  Catholic  clergy  has 
sparked  significant  changes  in  the 
Vatican's  approach  to  cases  of  priests 
accused  of  such  offenses.  In  November 
2002  Pope  John  Paul  gave  the  doctrinal 
congregation  the  ability  to  waive  the 
statute  of  limitations  for  that  crime  on  a 
case-by-case  basis. 

Father  Maciel  received  public  congrat- 
ulations from  Pope  John  Paul  II  on  Nov. 
30,  2004,  at  the  end  of  a  week  of  Legion 
celebrations  in  Rome  marking  the  60th 
anniversary  of  the  Mexican-born  priest's 
ordination.  The  pope  praised  Father 
Maciel's  "intense,  generous  and  fruitful 
priestly  ministry"  and  said  that  ministry 
has  been  "full  of  the  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Spirit." 


CARA  Says  Recent  Mass 
Attendance  Steady 

The  Center  for  Applied  Research  in  the 
Apostolate  said  Mass  attendance  by  self- 
identifying  U.S.  Catholics  "remained 
fairly  unchanged"  between  2000  and 
2004  despite  the  crisis  of  sexual  abuse  of 
minors  by  members  of  the  Catholic  cler- 
gy diat  intervened.  Li  a  report  released 
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diose  surveyed  favored  yearly  independent 
audits  ot  church  finances  at  all  levels. 

Regarding  ways  of  paying  costs  related 
to  sex  abuse  cases,  respondents  were 
allowed  to  give  multiple  answers.  Coming 
in  first  was  sale  of  church  property, 
favored  by  38  percent.  Next  came  holding 
a  special  diocesan  collection,  36  percent; 
declaring  bankruptcy,  35  percent;  and 
closing  parishes,  28  percent.  (The  full  sur- 
vey is  available  on  the  Fadica  Web  site  at 
www.fadica.org.) 


Catholics  Fear  Abuse 
Costs  Curtail  Church  Work 

A  survey  of  Catholics  who  regularly  attend 
church  shows  growing  concern  about  the 
church's  financial  ability  to  fulfill  its  mis- 
sion because  of  the  costs  related  to  the  cri- 
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respondents.  A  higher  number,  76  per- 
cent, said  that  each  diocese  should  give  a 
full  accounting  of  the  costs  related  to  the 
sexual  abuse  crisis.  Sixty-one  percent  of 


News  Briefs 

•  On  Jan.  8  Pope  John  Paul  II  called  for 
an  end  to  the  U.S.  economic  embargo 
against  Cuba  so  that  adequate  condi- 
tions for  the  Caribbean  island's  devel- 
opment could  be  met. 

•  Syrian-rite  Archbishop  Basile  Georges 
Casmoussa  of  Mosul  was  freed 
unharmed  in  Mosul,  Iraq,  less  than  24 
hours  after  he  was  kidnapped  by 
unidentified  gunmen. 
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Vatican  May  Reopen  Old  Abuse 

A  previously  dormant  case  against  letter  was  add] 

Marcial  Maciel  Degollado,  L.C.,  founder  want  to  pursu< 

of  the  Legionaries  of  Christ,  could  be  point.. .I've  los 

reopened  at  the  Vatican  Congregation  cials."  Vaca  w; 

for  the  Doctrine  of  the  Faith,  a  Vatican  and  head  of  if 

lawyer  said  in  a  letter  to  three  former  Father  Mac 

members  of  the  Legionaries  who  accused  the  Legion  of 

the  priest  of  molesting  them  when  they  Legionaries  of 

were  minors.  "It  seems  to  me  that  now  was  still  a  sem 

the  case  is  being  taken  seriously,"  Martha  about  600  prit 

Wegan  said  in  a  letter  to  the  accusers.  worldwide,  in( 

Wegan  is  a  staff  attorney  for  the  Holy  more  than  75 

See  who  specializes  in  cases  involving  novitiate  in  C< 

church  law.  Nine  forme 

In  response  to  an  inquiry  by  CNS,  the  whom  is  now 

Legionaries'  U.S.  spokesman,  Jay  Father  Maciel 

Dunlap,  said,  "The  Legion  of  Christ  is  when  they  wei 

not  aware  that  the  Congregation  for  the  the  1940's,  50 

Doctrine  of  Faith  has  taken  in  the  past  or  has  consistent 

is  now  taking  any  action  regarding  accu-  any  such  activ 

sations  against  its  founder."  After  earliei 

In  her  letter,  written  in  Italian  and  response  from 

dated  Dec.  2,  2004,  Wegan  wrote  that  eight  accusers 

Msgr.  Charles  J.  Scicluna,  the  congrega-  up  a  formal  cc 

don's  promoter  of  justice,  "telephoned  cal  case  agains 

me  asking  if  you.. .want  to  pursue  the  suit  limit  for  bring 

or  not."  The  promoter  of  justice  is  of  a  minor  by 

roughly  the  equivalent  of  a  prosecutor  in  the  church's  si 

the  church  court  system.  accusers  sougl 

Juan  J.  Vaca,  a  psychology  professor  at  ing  absolution 

Mercy  College  in  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.Y.,  ,il  sin. 
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on  Jan.  10,  the  independent  Catholic 
research  agency,  based  at  Georgetown 
University,  said  there  is  a  long-term 
decline  in  Mass  attendance  by  Catholics, 
but  that  this  trend  "is  best  explained  by 
generational  change  and  not  any  large 
segment  of  the  Catholic  population 
changing  their  patterns  of  Mass  atten- 
dance. 

CARA  conducted  10  national  polls 
between  September  2000  and  September 
2004  in  which  people  who  identified 
themselves  as  Catholic  were  asked  a  vari- 
ety of  questions,  including,  "Aside  from 
weddings  and  funerals,  about  how  often 
do  you  attend  Mass?"  In  September 
2000,  33  percent  of  the  respondents  said 
they  attend  Mass  "at  least  once  a  week." 
In  September  2004,  3 1  percent  gave  that 
response. 

In  the  intervening  polls,  two  of  the 
highest  responses — 39  percent  saying 
they  attended  at  least  weekly  in  February 
2002  and  35  percent  in  May  of  that 
year — came  as  the  scandal  of  sexual  abuse 
of  minors  by  clergy  was  making  headlines 
almost  daily  in  the  nation's  newspapers. 

CARA  researcher  Mark  M.  Gray  said, 
"There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Mass 
attendance  of  younger  or  older  Catholics 
changed  after  allegations  of  clergy  sexual 
abuse  entered  the  news.  However,  stark 
generational  differences  in  Mass  atten- 
dance are  evident. 

"Pre- Vatican  II  generation  Catholics 
grew  up  in  an  era  where  deliberately  fail- 
ing to  attend  Mass  on  Sunday  or  another 
day  of  obligation  without  good  reason 
was  quite  clearly  communicated  as  a  mor- 
tal sin,"  Gray  said.  "For  the  Vatican  II 
and  post- Vatican  II  generations  this  has 
not  been  emphasized  to  the  same 
degree." 

Citing  Gallup  polls  over  many  years, 
CARA  said  Mass  attendance  in  a  given 
week  apparently  peaked  at  74  percent  in 
1957-58,  gradually  declining  to  about  41 
percent  in  1997,  then  spiking  briefly  to  a 
new  peak  of  52  percent  in  2000  before 
falling  back  to  40  percent  in  2003. 


Catholics  Fear  Abuse 
Costs  Curtail  Church  Work 

A  survey  of  Catholics  who  regularly  attend 
church  shows  growing  concern  about  the 
church's  financial  ability  to  fulfill  its  mis- 
sion because  of  the  costs  related  to  the  cri- 


sis of  sexual  abuse  of 
minors  by  clergy. 

The  crisis  has  also 
increased  the  desire  by  lay 
Catholics  for  greater 
church  accountability  on 
financial  issues,  according 
to  a  survey  conducted  by 
telephone  during  the  first 
half  of  December  2004, 
sponsored  by  Foundations 
and  Donors  Interested  in 
Catholic  Activities,  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

"Clearly,  nearly  three 
years  after  the  clergy  abuse 
scandal  broke,  one  of  the 
lingering  elements  is  that 
parishioners  are  still  not 
content  with  the  financial 
stewardship  ol  the 
church,"  said  Charles  E. 
Zech,  economics  professor 
at  Villanova  University 
and  an  expert  in  church- 
giving  patterns,  who 
helped  draft  the  question- 
naire and  wrote  the  analy- 
sis accompanying  the  sur- 
vey. 

The  survey  also  report- 
ed that  14  percent  of  those  questioned  had 
reduced  their  parish  contributions  and  19 
percent  had  reduced  their  donations  to 
national  church  collections  because  of  the 
crisis.  At  die  same  time,  8  percent  had 
increased  their  giving  at  the  parish  level 
and  5  percent  had  upped  their  donations 
at  the  national  level,  it  said. 

But  when  asked  what  single  issue  had 
the  "greatest  impact  on  your  decision  to 
support  the  church  financially,"  only  8 
percent  of  the  respondents  listed  the  sexu- 
al abuse  scandal.  The  most  frequent 
answer,  given  by  41  percent,  was  "recogni- 
tion that  the  church  needs  my  contribu- 
tion." Twenty  percent  listed  the  economy. 

The  survey  said  that  65  percent  of  the 
respondents  expressed  concern  that  the 
cost  of  settling  cases  of  sexual  abuse  by 
clergy  would  harm  the  church's  ability  to 
conduct  its  mission.  Greater  financial 
accountability  in  general  by  church  offi- 
cials was  favored  by  70  percent  of  the 
respondents.  A  higher  number,  76  per- 
cent, said  that  each  diocese  should  give  a 
full  accounting  of  the  costs  related  to  the 
sexual  abuse  crisis.  Sixty-one  percent  of 
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those  surveyed  favored  yearly  independent 
audits  of  church  finances  at  all  levels. 

Regarding  ways  of  paying  costs  related 
to  sex  abuse  cases,  respondents  were 
allowed  to  give  multiple  answers.  Coming 
in  first  was  sale  of  church  property, 
favored  by  38  percent.  Next  came  holding 
a  special  diocesan  collection,  36  percent; 
declaring  bankruptcy,  35  percent;  and 
closing  parishes,  28  percent.  (The  full  sur- 
vey is  available  on  the  Fadica  Web  site  at 
www.fadica.org.) 


News  Briefs 

•  On  Jan.  8  Pope  John  Paul  II  called  for 
an  end  to  the  U.S.  economic  embargo 
against  Cuba  so  that  adequate  condi- 
tions for  the  Caribbean  island's  devel- 
opment could  be  met. 

•  Syrian-rite  Archbishop  Basile  Georges 
Casmoussa  of  Mosul  was  freed 
unharmed  in  Mosul,  Iraq,  less  than  24 
hours  after  he  was  kidnapped  by 
unidentified  gunmen. 
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Ethics  Notebook 


The  Ocean  of  Life 

^  Why  would  God  not  intervene?' 


A GREAT  WEIGHT  was  set- 
tling on  me  during  Christ- 
mas week.  There  were 
deaths  among  friends,  Jesuit 
brothers  and  family,  but  the 
most  haunting  face  of  death  came  with 
an  ocean  of  destruction  called  the  tsuna- 
mi. In  a  matter  of  hours,  it  killed  over 
1 50,000  people,  most  of  them  children. 

At  noon  on  Jan.  5,  people  in  the  cap- 
itals of  Europe  stood  silent  in  the  streets 
for  three  minutes.  They  heard  church 
bells  ringing,  a  vestige  of  belief  long  for- 
gotten by  many,  somehow  still  capable 
of  moving  them.  I  wondered  whether 
they  were  standing  in  silent  grief  over 
humanity  itself.  After  all,  how  many 
humans  die  unnoticed  each  day?  Perhaps 
it  takes  a  tsunami  to  remind  us  of  the 
harsh  reality  of  our  condition. 

Annie  Dillard,  in  her  splendid  medi- 
tation on  human  contingency,  For  the 
Time  Being,  reminded  us  that  half  of 
those  who  have  ever  died  were  children 
and  infants.  Dead  humans  outnumber 
the  living  by  a  ratio  of  14  to  1,  maybe 
more.  The  dead  will  always  outnumber 
the  living.  All  the  rest  will  die  as  well. 

The  death  caused  by  moral  evil — 
wars,  genocide,  mass  murders — is  at 
least  partially  comprehensible  as  the 
price  of  human  freedom,  although  as  the 
brilliant  presentation  on  the  PBS  pro- 
gram "Frontline,"  "Faith  and  Doubt  at 
Ground  Zero,"  made  painfully  clear 
some  years  ago,  the  evil  wrought  by  ter- 
rorists is  irrational  and  monstrous 
enough  to  make  even  the  most  religious 
of  us  question  God.  Job  was  neither  the 
first  nor  last  to  ask  why. 

It  is  the  sheer  uncontrollable  and 
unwilled  vastness  of  physical  evil — 
plagues,  mudslides,  volcanic  eruptions, 
tornados,  tsunamis — that  seems  most 
challenging  to  any  belief  in  an  all-power- 

50HN  F.  kavanaugh,  S.J..  is  a  professor 
of  philosophy  at  St.  Louis  University. 


ful  and  all-loving  God.  Why  would  God 
not  intervene? 

It  is  strange  that  some  believers,  in 
their  attempts  to  answer  this  question, 
echo  the  reasoning  of  many  atheists. 
Certain  that  there  must  be  some  direct 
act  of  God's  will  to  cause  catastrophe, 
there  are  people  of  faith  who  think  that 
this  is  a  judgment  of  a  displeased  God,  a 
wrathful  response  to  our  evil  ways 
(although  this  does  not  make  much 
sense,  since  most  of  the  sufferers  are 
innocent). 

Some  atheists  are  quite  at  home  with 
such  categories.  They  suppose  that  we 
believers  must  subscribe  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  every  particular  moral  act  or 
physical  event  is  directly  willed  by  God. 
And  if  God  directly  willed  the  tsunami  of 
2005,  how  could  God  ever  be  called  lov- 
ing, good  or  just? 

I  am  a  believer  who  is  not  sure  of  the 
truth  of  that  proposition.  I  believe  that 
God  indeed  created  the  cosmos,  this 
earth  and  its  humanity.  I  believe  that  cre- 
ation is  held  in  existence  only  through 
God's  sustaining  will  and  affirmation, 
which  is  to  say,  God's  love.  As  a 
Christian  I  also  believe  that  the  primary 
intervention  of  God  in  time  is  the  eter- 
nal Word  made  flesh,  Jesus  Christ,  who 
reveals  God  in  ways  that  philosophers 
and  even  poets  never  imagined. 

Among  the  things  that  Jesus  revealed 
is  the  possibility  that  our  merely  earthly 
notions  of  power  and  love  are  often  mis- 
guided. Even  though  he  performed  mira- 
cles (as  many  others  apparendy  have  done 
as  well),  surely  his  purpose  never  was  to 
eliminate  illness  or  even  death.  Those  he 
healed  not  only  became  ill  once  again; 
they  died.  Even  he  himself  died.  The 
earthly  wounds  of  pain  and  death  were 
not  banished  by  him.  They  were  trans- 
formed, made  glorious  by  his  love  and 
promise.  What,  after  all,  is  true  power  and 
love  for  a  God  who  is  most  fully  repre- 
sented by  a  man  broken  on  a  cross? 


The  world  God  willed  into  exis- 
tence, the  world  in  which  God  became 
incarnate,  is  a  mystery  of  beauty  and  ter- 
ror. In  terms  of  this  life  alone,  it  is  also  a 
world  of  massive  inequity.  It  is  a  world 
of  suffering  caused  by  human  choice  and 
by  the  great  groaning  of  a  developing 
creation. 

Could  God  have  created  a  different 
world?  I  suppose  so,  I'm  not  saying  that 
God  had  to  create  this  world,  but  that 
this  is  the  world  God  created.  Our  ques- 
tion is:  can  we  ratify  it?  Can  we  embrace 
this  world? 

If  we  do  not  want  tidal  waves  or  vol- 
canoes, I  guess  we  cannot  want  this 
earth,  its  atmosphere,  its  eruptions,  its 
churning  tectonic  plates,  its  generative 
gasses,  its  mighty  mountains  and  oceans, 
so  awesome  and  dreadful.  If  we  do  not 
want  children  of  flesh  and  blood,  who 
can  so  suddenly  and  shockingly  lose  a 
hand  or  who  have  lungs  that  choke  in 
water,  I  wonder  whether  we  could  even 
have  a  human  body,  its  caresses  charged 
with  tenderness  or  its  lungs  to  breathe 
and  sing.  I  don't  know.  But  I  believe  this 
is  the  world  God  made,  terrible  and  awe- 
some, so  lovely  and  lethal. 

This  does  not  console  the  legions  of 
anguished  children  and  desperate  par- 
ents. We  may  go  to  them  or  help  them, 
but  we  cannot  remove  the  great  wound 
without  removing  ourselves.  But  in  faith 
we  can  believe  that  all  wounds  will  be 
glorified  and  the  most  harrowing  death 
transformed  by  God's  love. 

In  the  end,  we  Christians  believe  we 
are  pilgrims  on  this  earth.  Our  ways  of 
power  and  love  are  not  die  only  ways, 
surely  not  the  eternal  ways.  And  if  we  do 
believe  in  eternal  life,  it  will  be  only 
there  that  the  inequity  and  losses  of  this 
world  are  ultimately  healed.  Our  prob- 
lem, I  suspect,  is  really  with  death,  our 
bodies,  our  life  itself.  Our  problem  is  the 
created  earth,  the  only  place  in  the  uni- 
verse that  seems  to  have  fostered  life 
such  as  ours,  moved  by  forces  that  some- 
times threaten  the  very  lives  it  fosters. 

We  ask  God,  "Why  did  you  create 
us  so?"  We  might  ask  ourselves,  howev- 
er, whether  we  can  accept  creation.  Still 
more,  can  we  accept  ourselves  as  part  of 
it?  John  F.  Kavanaugh,  S.J. 
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Eucharistic  Sanctions 


BY  ROBERT  W.  McELROY 


Now  that  the  turbulence  surrounding  the  2004  presidential 
election  has  abated,  it  is  critical  to  revisit  a  question  that  deeply  divided 
both  the  Catholic  bishops  and  the  Catholic  laity  during  the  heated 
months  of  summer:  Should  Catholic  public  officials  who  endorse  the 
continued  legalization  of  abortion  be  ineligible  to  receive  the 
Eucharist?  This  issue  will  not  go  away.  If  ignored,  it  will  merely  simmer  until  the  next 
cycle  of  national  elections,  when  it  will  emerge  in  the  same  volatile,  divisive  and  unfocused 
manner  that  characterized  the  debate  of  2004.  Whether  or  not  the  leadership  of  the 
church  in  the  United  States  chooses  to  resolve  this  explosive  issue  during  the  relative  calm 
of  the  next  two  years  will  have  immense  implications  for  Catholicism's  future  as  a  voice  for 
justice  within  the  American  political  system.  The  issue  of  eucharistic  sanctions  holds  with- 
in it  a  unique  symbolic  power  to  mold  the  image  of  the  church  in  the  public  square  for 
decades  to  come. 

Sanctions  for  Scandal 

The  theological  starting  point  for  those  who  advocate  eucharistic  sanctions  is  a  sound  one: 
the  continuing  support  of  Catholic  political  leaders  and  voters  for  abortion  rights  is  a  scan- 
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da]  in  the  life  of  the  American  church.  No  nuances  in  the  rela- 
tionship between  legislator  and  constituent,  no  recognition  of 
the  mediating  institutional  questions  lying  between  the  act  of 
abortion  and  specific  legislative  formulations  can  eradicate 
the  fact  that  political  action  designed  to  retain  or  expand  cur- 
rent abortion  rights  is  morally  unacceptable.  The  continuing 
decision  of  American  Catholic  politicians  and  voters  to  con- 
travene the  tenets  of  their  faith  is  a  major  failure  in  church 
life. 

How  is  the  church  to  respond  to  this  failure  of  its  mis- 
sion? Here  those  who  advocate  eucharistic  sanctions  for 
political  action  advance  a  novel  and  open-ended  theory.  They 
propose  that  those  who  have  voted  for  legislation  favoring 
abortion  have,  in  doing  so,  separated  themselves  from  the 
fullness  of  the  body  of  Christ.  Archbishop  John  J.  Myers  of 
Newark  wrote  in  his  pastoral  statement  "A  Time  for 
Honesty"  (5/15/04): 

That  some  Catholics,  who  claim  to  believe  what  the 
Church  believes,  are  willing  to  allow  others  to  con- 
tinue directly  to  kill  the  innocent  is  a  grave  scandal. 
The  situation  is  much  much  worse  when  these  same 
leaders  receive  the  Eucharist  wben  they  are  not 
objectively  in  communion  with  Christ  and  His 
Church.  Their  objective  dishonesty  serves  to  com- 
pound the  scandal. 

As  a  consequence,  the  advocates  of  sanctions  argue, 
Catholic  political  leaders  and  voters  who  depart  from  the 
church's  teaching  on  abortion  are  automatically  deprived  of 
the  right  to  receive  the  Eucharist. 

But  the  sanctions  camp's  interpretation  of  the  church's 
theology  of  the  Eucharist  provokes  many  questions.  First  of 
all,  it  casts  aside  all  the  limitations  and  admonitions  to  pas- 
toral solicitude  that  the  church  has  traditionally  demanded 
in  cases  of  denial  of  the  Eucharist. 

Second,  since  the  sacramental  theology  being  advanced 
provides  tor  a  separation  from  the  Eucharist  whenever 
believers  have  abandoned  the  fullness  of  Catholic  faith,  it 
seems  likely  that  the  number  of  teachings  to  which  adher- 
ence is  deemed  mandatory  for  eucharistic  eligibility  will 
proliferate.  Indeed,  during  the  debate  in  2004  on  eucharis- 
tic sanctions  the  number  of  issues  classified  as  leading  to 
automatic  unworthiness  for  the  Eucharist  in  some  dioceses 
of  the  United  States  grew  to  include  euthanasia,  cloning  and 
the  nature  of  marriage,  in  addition  to  abortion. 

Third,  it  is  manifestly  unclear  in  this  new  eucharistic 
theology  what  level  of  action  is  necessary  to  activate  the 
penalty  of  eucharistic  sanctions.  Legislative  action  for  posi- 
tions contravening  major  church  teachings?  Voting  for  a 
candidate  who  opposes  church  teachings?  Statements  by 
citizens  in  public  discussions? 


Finally,  the  sanctions  position  ignores  the  fact  that  Pope 
John  Paul  II  has  on  many  occasions  given  Communion  to 
political  leaders  he  knew  were  in  favor  of  the  legalization  of 
abortion. 

But  the  most  significant  question  that  must  be  put  to 
those  who  wish  to  impose  eucharistic  sanctions  for  political 
action  in  the  United  States  is  this:  Why,  when  dealing  with 
a  pastoral  situation  that  they  have  clearly  defined  as  a  case  of 
scandal  in  the  life  of  the  church,  have  they  chosen  to  amend 
the  church's  mainstream  eucharistic  practices  rather  than 
turn  to  the  church's  traditional  theology  of  scandal? 

Prudence,  the  Charioteer 

The  ancient  tradition  of  Catholic  moral  theology  holds  that 
in  deciding  how  to  confront  scandal,  it  is  essential  to  insure 
that  any  action  taken  will  make  the  situation  better  rather 
than  worse.  That  is,  it  demands  prudence  before  action. 
The  Catechism  of  the  Catholic  Church  defines  prudence  thus 
(No.  1806): 

Prudence  is  the  virtue  that  disposes  practical  reason 
to  discern  our  true  good  in  every  circumstance  and 
to  choose  the  right  means  of  achieving  it.  It  is  not  to 
be  confused  with  timidity  or  fear,  nor  with  duplicity 
or  dissimulation.  It  is  called  auriga  vhtiit/i///,  the 
charioteer  of  the  virtues;  it  guides  the  other  virtues 
by  setting  rule  and  measure.  With  the  help  of  this 
virtue  we  apply  moral  principles  to  particular  cases 
without  error  and  overcome  doubts  about  the  good 
to  achieve  and  the  evil  to  avoid. 

The  virtues  of  the  Christian  life — such  as  faith,  hope, 
love,  zeal,  compassion,  generosity,  fortitude  and  patience — 
are  all  magnificent  qualities  of  the  heart  and  soul,  but  any 
one  of  them  in  isolation  can  be  taken  to  excess  and  thus 
yield  actions  that  in  the  end  are  harmful.  Prudence  is  the 
balancing  virtue  that  gives  each  virtuous  impulse  its  due  in 
selecting  the  right  course  of  action.  It  is  thus  particularly 
critical  in  delicate  judgments  like  those  called  lor  in  cases  of 
scandal. 

The  criterion  of  prudence  requires  that  the  advantages 
and  perils  of  implementing  eucharistic  sanctions  be  careful- 
ly weighed  in  the  concrete  situation.  The  primary  benefit  of 
imposing  eucharistic  sanctions  is  that  they  will  point  to  the 
absolute  central  position  abortion  occupies  in  the  church's 
quest  for  justice  in  the  social  order  in  America  today. 
Sanctions  will  function  as  a  moral  call  to  arms,  by  which 
individual  Catholics  will  be  forced  to  choose  whether  they 
value  more  their  Catholic  faith  or  the  political/philosophi- 
cal commitments  that  tie  them  to  political  action  support- 
ing abortion.  The  denial  of  the  Eucharist  will  say  in  a 
unique  manner  that  the  church  cannot  continue  to  be  a 
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house  divided  any  longer,  half  pro-life  and  half  pro-choice. 
Unintended  Consequences 

Important  as  diis  benefit  might  be,  however,  it  is  heavily  out- 
weighed by  four  unintended  consequences  that  the  imposi- 
tion of  eucharistic  sanctions  will  certainly  have  in  contem- 
porary America.  These  are: 

1.  The  denial  of  the  Eucharist  to  political  leaders  who  support 
abortion  legislation  will  inevitably  be  perceived  by  Americans, 
Catholic  and  non-Catholic  alike,  as  coercive.  The  church  has  pre- 
sented itself  to  American  society  as  a  witness  to  the  values  of 
the  Gospel  in  the  social  order,  seeking  to  convert  minds  and 
hearts  to  defend  the  dignity  of  the  human  person.  Eucharistic 
sanctions  will  be  seen  as  a  repudiation  of  this  role  in  the  pub- 
lic square  and  the  adoption  of  a  radically  new  stance  based 
upon  the  coercion  of  minds  rather  than  the  conversion  of 
minds.  It  does  not  matter  that  eucharistic  sanctions  would  be 
fully  within  the  legitimate  moral  and  civil  rights  of  die  church 
to  adopt,  and  that  those  who  have  attacked  them  as  a  viola- 
tion of  the  separation  of  church  and  state  are  totally  in  error 
in  their  understanding  of  the  constitutional  tradition  of  the 
United  States.  What  does  matter  enormously  is  that 
Americans  will  in  general  recoil  from  the  use  of  the  Eucharist 
as  a  political  weapon,  and  will  reassess  their  overall  opinion  of 
the  church's  role  in  the  political  order.  Not  only  will  sanctions 
not  increase  support  for  pro-life  legislation;  they  will  also 
undermine  support  for  the  church's  entire  effort  to  bring 
Gospel  values  to  the  structures  and  policies  of  American  gov- 
ernment and  society. 

2.  Eucharistic  sanctions  will  further  identify'  abortion  as  a  sec- 
tarian Catholic  issue  and  thus  play  into  the  hands  of  those  who  false- 
ly accuse  the  pro-life  movement  of  imposing  specifically  religious 
tenets  upon  the  American  people.  One  of  the  most  damaging  and 
mistaken  charges  leveled  against  pro-life  political  leaders  and 
groups  is  the  assertion  that  the  commitment  to  protect 
human  life  from  the  moment  of  conception  is  a  specifically 
religious  principle  and  should  not  be  enshrined  in  law  in  a 
religiously  free  society.  The  pro-life  movement  has  worked 
arduously  to  refute  this  assertion  and  to  build  a  coalition  that 
crosses  religious  boundaries,  embracing  men  and  women  of 
all  religions  and  no  religion.  The  imposition  of  eucharistic 
sanctions  will  cripple  this  effort. 

3 .  The  use  of  eucharistic  sanctions  for  political  action  will 
inevitably  breed  a  reductionist  outlook  in  defining  the  church  s  social 
agenda.  One  of  the  greatest  strengths  of  the  church's  teaching 
in  the  social  and  political  orders  has  been  the  breadth  of 
vision  the  Catholic  tradition  brings  to  the  monumental  prob- 
lems of  our  times.  Repeatedly,  the  church  has  refused  to 
countenance  any  effort  to  reduce  this  social  teaching  to  fit 
categories  imposed  by  particular  political  systems  or  struc- 

Tes.  In  its  Doctrinal  Note  on  Some  Questions  Regarding  the 
ticipation  of  Catholics  in  Political  Life  (November  2002),  the 


Congregation  for  the  Doctrine  of  the  Faith  powerfully  attest- 
ed to  the  full  spectrum  of  these  moral  imperatives  for 
Catholics.  Yet  the  sanctions  movement  has  already  made 
clear  that  it  advances  a  two-tier  notion  of  political  imperatives 
for  Catholics,  one  that  centers  upon  life  issues  and  another 
for  all  other  political  and  social  questions.  The  life  issues  will 
be  deemed  essential  to  the  fullness  of  Catholic  faith  and  thus 
to  participation  in  the  Eucharist;  all  other  issues- including 
war  and  issues  of  economic  justice,  over  which  the  United 
States  exercises  unparalleled  influence  because  of  its  political 
and  economic  power — will  be  relegated  to  secondary  status. 

4.  The.im position  of  eucharistic  sanctions  will  cast  the  church 
as  a  partisan  actor  in  the  American  political  system.  One  of  the 
great  tragedies  of  American  politics  in  the  present  day  is 
that  the  Democratic  and  Republican  parties  have  evolved  m 
a  way  that  makes  it  virtually  impossible  for  candidates  who 
follow  Catholic  social  teaching  in  its  major  elements  to  win 
party  primaries  and  thus  to  be  elected  to  office.  In  the  main, 
this  means  that  Republican  political  leaders  in  the  United 
States  are  more  reflective  of  the  church's  stance  on  abortion, 
euthanasia,  cloning  and  marriage,  while  Democratic  politi- 
cal leaders  are  more  likely  to  reflect  Catholic  values  on 
issues  pertaining  to  war  and  peace,  the  poor,  the  death 
penalty  and  the  environment.  Such  a  schism  in  our  political 
culture  places  Catholic  voters  who  wish  to  follow  church 
teaching  in  a  very  difficult  position.  The  United  States 
Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops  has  handled  this  dilemma 
by  emphasizing  the  importance  of  the  wide  spectrum  of 
critical  social  issues,  while  simultaneously  pointing  to  the 
particularly  critical  role  that  abortion  has  in  the  present  day. 
The  imposition  of  eucharistic  sanctions  solely  on  candidates 
who  support  abortion  legislation  will  inevitably  transform 
the  church  in  the  United  States,  in  the  minds  of  many,  into 
a  partisan,  Republican-oriented  institution  and  thus  sacri- 
fice the  role  that  the  church  has  played  almost  alone  in 
American  society  in  advocating  a  moral  agenda  that  tran- 
scends the  political  divide. 

Beyond  the  Partisan  Divide 

In  the  wake  of  the  bitter  and  partisan  campaign  we  have 
recently  endured  and  the  divisions  within  the  church  that  it 
inflamed,  it  is  tempting  to  let  the  question  of  eucharistic 
sanctions  lie  dormant  in  the  months  ahead.  But  in  this  mat- 
ter we  can  learn  from  a  piece  of  wisdom  that  political  lead- 
ers of  all  views  endorse:  it  is  far  easier  to  face  truly  divisive 
policy  questions  before  the  advent  of  a  new  political  season 
than  in  the  heat  of  an  impending  election.  The  leadership  of 
the  church  in  the  United  States  will  best  serve  the  Catholic 
community  if  it  achieves  consensus  on  this  critically  impor- 
tant public  policy  question  soon,  and  if  it  roots  that  consen- 
sus firmly  in  die  ancient  theological  tradition  of  prudence  as 
virtue's  charioteer.  f& 
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Talking  to  Techies 


The  technological  approach  can  enrich  our  understanding  of  the  God  who 
reveals  himself  in  the  things  he  has  made,  by  guy  consolmagno 

During  the  French  Revolution,  a  bishop  was  brought  to  the  guillotine  for  execution.  But  when  the  blade  flew  down,  it  stopped  an 
inch  short  of  cutting  off  his  head.  "It's  a  miracle, "  cried  the  crowd,  and  the  bishop  was  released.  Next,  a  philosopher  was  brought 
forward;  but  again,  the  blade  stopped  one  inch  before  decapitation.  "Another  miracle!"  cried  the  crowd,  who  released  the  philoso- 
pher. Then  an  engineer  was  brought  forward  to  be  executed.  They  strapped  him  in  too  and  pulled  up  the  blade;  but  just  before  it 
was  released,  the  engineer  cried,  "Wait  a  minute!  I  think  I  see  the  problem!" 


Once  WE  were  A  church  of  laborers  and  facto- 
ry workers.  But  the  economy  of  our  world  has 
become  dominated  by  computers,  information 
processing  and  other  high-tech  businesses. 
How  has  the  church  responded  to  the  needs  of  laboring 
techies? 

A  techie — an  engineer,  a  scientist,  a  computer  maven — 
is  someone  whose  orientation  toward  the  world  is 
extremely  pragmatic,  logical  and,  most  of  all,  functional. 
An  artist  might  ask,  "Is  it  beautiful?"  or  a  philosopher,  "Is 


it  true?"  The  question  behind  a  techie's  worldview  is 
invariably,  "How  does  it  work?" 

Too  many  people  still  think  that  a  technical  worldview  is 
somehow  antithetical  to  religious  belief.  The  cliche  suppos- 
es that  all  technical  people  are  hard-nosed  materialists  with 
little  interest  in  religion.  In  fact,  religion  is  a  frequent  and 

GUY  CONSOLMAGNO,  S.J.,  an  astronomer,  is  curator  of  mete- 
orites at  the  Vatican  Observatory  and  the  author  of  Brother 
Astronomer  (McGraw  Hill). 
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volatile  topic  of  conversation  among  scientists  and  engi- 
neers, though  it  is  rarely  discussed  in  a  way  that  makes  sense 
to  a  technically  oriented  person. 

It  is  not  merely  a  problem  of  finding  the  right  vocabu- 
lary. The  questions  a  techie  would  ask,  and  the  manner  of 
asking  them,  can  often  sound  threatening  or  dismissive  to 
people  who  do  not  understand  the  technical  mind-set.  And 
the  answers  the  techies  get  are  often  misinterpreted  by  them 
in  unexpected  ways. 

Rules 

To  the  function-oriented  techie,  religion  is  what  religion 
does;  and  often  the  only  thing  the  techie  sees  religion 
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doing  is  presenting  a  rigid  set  of  rules  and  regulations. 
Some  techies  then  reject  religion,  because  they  are  not 
able  to  see  beyond  its  "rules." 

There  is  also  an  opposite  problem.  Many  techies  are  all 
too  enthusiastic  rule-followers.  A  computer  is  completely 
unforgiving  of  the  slightest  mis-stroke  of  a  key;  the  laws  of 
nature  make  no  exceptions  for  scientists  with  pure  hearts 
or  good  intentions.  Rules,  in  the  techie's  experience,  are  to 
be  obeyed  exactly  if  the  desired  outcome  is  to  be  achieved. 

Someone  with  this  mind-set  might  well  embrace  the 
"rules,"  assuming  that  salvation  can  be  earned  simply  by  a 
strict  following  of  the  rules,  as  if  they  were  a  kind  of  oper- 
ator's manual  for  living.  This  in  turn  can  lead  to  intoler- 
ance, not  only  of  the  faults  of  others 
but  also  one's  own.  From  there  the 
path  is  short  to  either  denial  or 
despair. 

Yet  the  temptation  of  many  church 
ministers  to  respond  to  these  problems 
by  downplaying  the  importance  of 
rules  or  norms  is  not  the  answer.  Any 
attempt  to  reduce  religion  to  a  set  of 
feel-good  emotions  in  place  of  rules 
suggests  to  the  techie  that  religion  has 
no  serious  content,  and  therefore  no 
value. 


Authority 

Likewise,  one  often  finds  ministers  of 
the  church  who  tend  to  fear  coming 
across  as  too  "authoritarian,"  with  a 
tendency  to  downplay  their  own  train- 
ing or  ordained  status.  This  "we're  just 
one  of  you"  attitude  can  be  exactly  the 
wrong  tack  to  take  with  a  techie. 

Authority  enjoys  enormous  impor- 
tance and  respect  in  the  technological 
world.  Every  techie  is  an  expert  in  his 
or  her  own  field.  Like  the  centurion  in 
the  Gospel  of  Luke  (7:2-10),  techies 
understand  what  authority  means, 
because  within  their  own  fields  they 
exercise  it  regularly  themselves.  A 
techie  knows  to  respect  expertise. 
Ministers  who  do  not  assert  their  own 
credentials  not  only  give  the  techie  no 
reason  to  respect  or  listen  to  them; 
they  also  implicitly  express  disrespect 
for  the  techie,  whose  own  sense  of 
worth  is  directly  tied  to  his  or  her  own 
sense  of  competence  and  authority. 
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volatile  topic  of  conversation  among  sc 
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to  n  technically  oriented  person. 
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in  unexpected  ways. 
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from  being  a  community  of  worshipers.  But  since  child- 
hood, most  technically  oriented  people  have  been  systemat- 
ically excluded  from  the  communities  of  their  peers.  Pegged 
with  abusive  labels  like  "geek"  and  "nerd"  and  facing  hostil- 
ity born  of  being  different  (academically  more  successful, 
for  instance,  but  often  physically  less  adept),  many  technical 
people  simply  assume  that  while  the  world  at  large  may  lust 
after  their  technological  goodies,  no  one  is  interested  in 
them  as  people.  Alienation  is  a  powerful  and  universal  techie 
experience. 

For  many  technical  people,  the  years  of  study  and  work 
that  have  gone  into  developing  their  professional  abilities 
have  caused  them  to  delay  or  even  abandon  any  idea  of  par- 
ticipating in  the  traditional  lifestyle  of  marriage  and  family. 
Yet  there  is  no  scope  for  activity  given  to  single  adults  in  a 
typical  parish;  parishes  are  oriented  around  families. 

Thus,  all  too  often,  typical  church  responses  to  the  daily 
problems  and  concerns  of  techies  are  generally  unhelpful, 
and  often  repellent.  The  irony  is  that  it  should  not  be  so. 
After  all,  Jesus  himself  was  a  kind  of  techie. 

Jesus  the  Techie 

This  is  not  to  say  simply  that  Jesus  was  male,  single,  smarter 
than  everyone  around  him,  and  that  when  he  tried  improv- 
ing the  world  ("I  think  I  see  the  problem!"),  he  was  cruci- 
fied for  his  efforts.  Consider:  the  term  technology  comes 


from  the  Greek  techie,  which  to  the  ancients  meant  the 
mere  mechanical  fashioning  of  the  physical  world,  as 
opposed  to  the  more  exalted  vocation  of  philosopher  or 
priest.  No  wonder  Jesus  the  carpenter  was  as  welcome 
among  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  as  a  plumber  at  a  philoso- 
phers' convention. 

What's  more,  in  today's  world  technology  is  a  social  jus- 
tice issue.  Curiosity  about  the  world  is  a  basic  human  trait.  To 
deny  that  curiosity  is  to  deny  one's  personhood.  The  ability 
to  understand  the  world  in  a  scientific  way  empowers  an  indi- 
vidual, providing  the  mind-set  that  looks  for  cause  and  effect 
(a  worldview  often  lacking  among  the  poor).  It  gives  people 
the  power  to  understand  the  difference  between  forces  they 
can  do  something  about  and  those  that  are  beyond  their 
immediate  control.  And  it  shows  how  "impossibly  big"  prob- 
lems can  be  broken  down  into  smaller,  solvable  ones. 

Yes,  the  "mechanical"  view  of  the  world  is  clearly  incom- 
plete. What  world  view  isn't?  But  seeing  the  universe  in 
terms  of  cause  and  effect  can  give  us  the  courage  to  attack 
problems  like  poverty,  disease  and  social  injustice  with  the 
expectation  that  solutions  can  be  found. 

Ultimately,  the  techie  viewpoint  enriches  our  own 
understanding  of  our  relationship  to  the  God  who  created 
us  as  physical  beings,  the  God  who  since  the  beginning  has 
revealed  himself,  as  St.  Paul  reminds  us,  in  the  things  he 
has  made.  7*1 
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Film 


Surfaces 


EACH  OF  THE  FOUR  characters 
in  Closer,  Mike  Nichols's 
adaptation  of  Patrick  Marber's 
play,  inhabits  a  world  of  sur- 
faces. Larry  (Clive  Owen)  is  a  dermatolo- 
gist, who  by  the  nature  of  his  specializa- 
tion avoids  the  inner  workings  of  his 
patients,  and  can  even  rearrange  appear- 
ances to  suit  his  or  their  whims.  Anna 
(Julia  Roberts)  does  portrait  photography. 
She  captures  faces  on  film  and  hangs  them 
up  on  gallery  walls  for  strangers  to  stare  at, 
while  the  inner  lives  of  the  models  become 
irrelevant  to  their  pleasure.  Dan  (Tude 
Law)  hopes  to  be  a  novelist  one  day,  but  in 
the  meantime  he  writes  obituaries.  As  he 
describes  the  process,  he  takes 
snippets  of  lives  from  the 
Internet  and  weaves  them 
together  with  a  few  coded 
comments  to  create  the 
impression  of  a  whole  life 
reconstructed  in  a  few  para- 
graphs. Alice  (Natalie 
Portman)  gradually  reveals 
that  she  was  last  employed  in  a 
strip  club,  where  the  "no- 
touch"  policy  restricts  intimacy 
to  a  purely  visual  dimension. 
These  surfaces  facilitate  super- 
ficial contact,  but  they  also 
provide  barriers  to  keep  the 
characters  at  a  distance. 
Despite  their  frantic  search  for 
love,  they  cannot  satisfy  their 
yearning  to  grow  closer  to  one 
another. 

"Closer"  keeps  to  the  post- 
modern tradition  by  dispens- 
ing with  chronological  narra- 
tive. A  cut  from  one  scene  to 
the  next  might  take  the  action 
forward  several  years,  or  back- 
ward through  memories  that 

RiCHARD  A.  BLAKE,  S.J.,  IS  pro- 

fessor  of  fine  arts  and  co-direc- 
tor of  the  film  studies  program 
'  Boston  College,  Chestnut 

H  !t.  Mass. 


may  or  may  not  be  accurate.  Through 
clues  embedded  in  the  dialogue,  the  mys- 
terious incoherence  of  the  action  gradual- 
ly becomes  clear.  Despite  its  complex 
structure,  the  plot  development  rewards 
the  patient  and  the  attentive.  As  a  direct 
descendant  of  the  stage,  this  is  a  film  of 
words,  endless  streams  of  words.  It 
explores  the  world  of  contemporary  sexu- 
al mores  through  uninhibited  characters 
talking  about  intimacy  in  terms  that 
become  in  turn  clinical,  crude,  tender  and 
extremely  funny.  Ironically,  given  the 
theme  of  the  play,  the  film  itself  uses 
words  to  stay  on  the  surfaces  of  its  charac- 
ters. To  his  credit,  Mike  Nichols  and  his 
splendid  ensemble  of  actors  use  words  to 
explore  adult  themes  without  a  hint  of 
adolescent  salaciousness,  but  at  the  price 
of  keeping  his  people  coldly  distant.  The 
film's  four-subject  portfolio  of  characters 


matches  one  of  Anna's  gallery  shows.  The 
faces  provoke  passing  interest,  but  at  the 
end,  does  anyone  really  care  about  the 
people  behind  the  surfaces? 

At  the  risk  of  sounding  curmudgeonly, 
the  characters  are  too  young,  too  self- 
absorbed  to  carry  the  weight  that  Patrick 
Marber,  who  just  turned  40  last 
September,  imposes  on  them.  Even 
though  Larry  and  Anna  first  appear  as 
established  professionals,  they  haven't  yet 
taken  control  of  their  lives,  which  is  not 
unusual  for  most  of  us,  but  they  seem  to 
have  no  clue  diat  their  impulsive  behavior 
reveals  a  stunning  immaturity,  bordering 
on  solipsism.  Dan  and  Alice  are  younger 
and  searching  for  a  direction  in  their  lives, 
but  they  have  not  yet  gathered  the  experi- 
ence to  envision  consequences  for  their 
actions  and  accept  the  sad  fact  that  the 
universe  includes  others.  Like  spoiled  chil- 
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dren,  none  of  the  four  has  yet  realized  that 
any  has  responsibility  for  anyone  other 
than  themselves. 

A  point  of  contrast  underlines  my 
point.  "Who's  Afraid  of  Virginia  Woolf?" 
Alike  Nichols's  1964  adaptation  of 
Edward  Albee's  play,  featured  a  similar 
two-couple  body  count  after  a  nightlong, 
drunken  battle  of  the  sexes.  (Patrick 
Alarber  was  born  in  1964.)  George  and 
Alartha  (Richard  Burton  and  Elizabeth 
Taylor)  were  older  and  deeper.  As  war- 
hardened  veterans,  they  knew  how  to  get 
underneath  each  other's  skin  to  inflict  the 
maximum  pain,  and  inflict  pain  they  did, 
with  premeditated  delight. 

In  "Closer,"  Larry  and  Anna,  Dan  and 
Alice,  seem  to  stumble  into  their  mistiness, 
and  once  they  sink  into  it,  they  are  either 
unaware  of  the  pain  they  bring  into  the 
lives  of  others,  or  if  they  are,  they  simply 
don't  care.  They  embody  the  sentiment  of 
the  age:  "Whatever."  They  are  creatures 
of  the  Me  Generation,  whose  attitudes  on 
relationships  were  formed  in  the  post-pill 
era.  Gratification  is  about  me,  and  no  one 
else  really  counts. 

Ever  alert  to  opportunities  and  ready 
for  adventure  without  consequences,  they 
tall  in  and  out  of  each  other's  lives.  Fresh 
from  a  failed  relationship  in  New  York, 
Alice  steps  off  a  London  curb  looking  left 
in  the  American  way,  and  is  struck  by  a  cab 
coming  from  the  right  in  the  British  way. 
Dan  stops  to  help,  and  the  action  shoots 
forward  four  years.  They  have  been  living 
together,  and  Dan  has  written  a  novel 
based  on  her  experiences  as  a  stripper. 
The  publisher  sends  him  to  Anna  for  the 
dust  jacket  portrait,  and  after  a  testy 
exchange  about  stealing  peoples'  lives  for 
profit,  the  roles  of  novelist  and  portraitist 
alike,  they  fall  into  each  other's  arms. 
Anna  suggests  changing  the  title  of  the 
novel  to  "The  Aquarium,"  a  place  where 
voyeurs  gawk  at  strange  creatures  swim- 
ming in  an  icy  medium  on  the  other  side 
of  a  thick  glass  barrier.  It's  her  favorite 
pastime,  she  admits. 

Dan  uses  this  information  to  orches- 
trate a  nasty  practical  joke.  Like  a  smirking 
frat  boy,  he  engages  Larry  in  a  porno- 
graphic chat  room,  where  he  pretends  to 
be  an  uninhibited  woman  eager  for  a  tor- 
rid but  meaningless  escapade.  Despite  his 
medical  degree,  Larry  acts  like  a  hyper- 
ventilating 12 -year-old,  shutting  the 
blinds  of  his  office  in  the  hospital  and 


brushing  off  a  colleague's  phone  call  so 
that  he  can  return  to  the  forbidden'  plea- 
sures of  his  electronic  tryst.  Dan  gives,  his 
name  as  "Anna"  and  arranges  a  face-to- 
face  meeting  at  the  Aquarium  at  a  time 
when  Anna,  the  photographer,  will  be  pre- 
sent. Setting  Anna  up  with  a  creepy 
Internet  date  is  his  revenge  for  her  appar- 
ent coldness  toward  him.  Of  course,  the 
plan  backfires  when  Anna  and  Larry  enter 
into  their  own  relationship.  While  sex 
itself  serves  little  purpose  beyond  personal 
gratification,  betrayals  and  deceit  provide 
exquisite  instruments  for  inflicting  pain  on 
another  even  if  suffering  is  merely  an 
unintended  consequence  of  yielding  to  an 
infatuation. 

As  a  former  dancer  in  a  strip  club  and 
self-identified  free  spirit,  like  a  holdover 
from  the  Woodstock  generation  of  the 
1960's,  Alice  should  be  the  most  sophisti- 
cated, but  she  is  also  the  youngest  and 
most  vulnerable.  She  manufactures  her 
own  surfaces  of  insouciance  to  mask  her 
childlike  needs.  When  Dan's  book  flops 
and  he  leaves  her,  Alice  takes  up  her  for- 
mer profession  in  London.  Despite  his 
blossoming  medical  practice  and  his  mar- 
riage, Larry  consorts  with  a  prostitute  in 
New  York  and  visits  an  adult  club,  where 
he  finds  Alice,  wearing  her  revealing  cos- 
tume, heavy  make-up  and  a  silver  pageboy 
wig.  The  prospect  of  satisfying  his  uncon- 
trolled lust  with  .Alice  brings  the  added 
benefit  of  hurting  Dan,  who  he  believes  is 
having  an  adulterous  affair  with  his  w  ile. 
As  a  creature  ot  surfaces,  she  skillfully 
draws  protective  boundaries  around  her- 
self even  as  she  entices  her  customers.  She 
allows  him  to  look  but  not  to  touch,  like 
the  surveillance  cameras  installed  in  each 
hospitality  room  to  protect  the  hostesses 
from  violence  and  the  owners  from  crimi- 
nal charges  for  engaging  in  prostitution. 
She  complies  with  his  crude  voyeuristic 
requests,  but  in  his  desperation,  he  discov- 
ers that  it  is  she  who  has  humiliated  and 
degraded  him  in  his  pathetic  need. 

Most  of  the  action  takes  place  in  con- 
fined areas,  like  tastefully  appointed  apart- 
ments, galleries  and  studios,  that  add  to 
the  sense  of  narcissistic  confinement  that 
imprisons  the  characters.  On  one  occa- 
sion, on  the  day  of  their  first  meeting,  Dan 
takes  Alice  for  a  brief  tour  of  London. 
They  enter  a  memorial  garden  whose 
walls  are  lined  with  plaques  commemorat- 
ing heroes  who  gave  their  lives  to  rescue 


others.  Years  later  Dan  revisits  the  site  and 
discovers  that  Alice  had  taken  her  assumed 
name  from  one  of  the  inscriptions.  After 
all  their  misadventures  together,  he  never 
even  knew  her  real  name.  Even  more,  in 
his  world,  those  who  give  their  lives  for 
others  are  dead  people,  mere  names 
carved  into  a  damp  stone  wall.  Such  sacri- 
fice is  incomprehensible.  In  his  world,  the 
living  live  for  themselves. 

Does  this  trail  of  surfaces  erected  and 
surfaces  dismantled  lead  to  a  moral?  Yes, 
in  a  roundabout  way.  The  four  characters 
are  young,  successful,  witty  and  attractive. 
They  have  everything  a  young  profession- 
al might  covet,  but  at  the  end  their  empti- 
ness echoes  under  the  facades  they  have 
allowed  to  substitute  for  their  personali- 
ties. As  their  words  pour  forth,  no  one 
attracts  a  shred  of  sympathy.  They  are 
self-absorbed  shells  who  can't  get  closer  to 
anyone  or  anything,  and  that  is  the  por- 
trait of  contemporary  life  that  Marber, 
Nichols  and  these  extraordinary  actors 
illuminate  in  all  its  ugliness. 

Sartre's  message  in  "No  Exit"  needs 
revision  for  this  generation.  Hell  is  not 
other  people.  Hell  is  the  self. 

Richard  A.  Blake,  S.J 
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Beyond  the  Gray 
Flannel  Suit 

Books  from  the  1950  s  That  Made 
American  Culture 

By  David  Castronovo 

Continuum.  201p  $22.95 
ISBN  0826416268 

Authors  love  to  write  their  memoirs  of  the 
1950's,  when  they  came  of  age  and  were 
apt  to  have  a  copy  of  The  Catcher  in  the  Rye 
in  their  jacket  pocket.  I  started  out  in  this 
way  myself  as  an  English  major  at 
Columbia  College.  The  atmosphere  in  the 
English  department  in  Hamilton  Hall 
reflected  the  style  of  the  50's — tweedy, 
exclusive,  discriminating.  The  Ivy  League 
was  as  much  in  vogue  as  its  undergradu- 
ates' blue  blazers,  red  ties  and  white  buck- 
skin shoes.  Faculty  members  in  the 
English  department  were  referred  to  as 
"Mister,"  which  implied  a  rank  above 
either  "Doctor"  or  "Professor." 
Nameplates  on  the  office  doors  along  the 
English  corridor  read  "Mr.  Van  Doren," 
"Mr.  Trilling,"  "Mr.  Chase,"  "Mr. 
Dupee,"  "Mr.  Bentley"  and  so  on — 
though  terse,  it  said  much. 

They  were  an  accomplished  group, 
but  it  was  Lionel  Trilling  who  spoke  most 
for  "the  academic  tone  of  that  time  and 
place.  I  remember  his  first  words  when  I 
began  a  seminar  with  him.  "Some  of  us," 
he  announced  with  an  ethereal  wave  of  his 
hand,  which  held  a  cigarette  trailing  a  fine 
plume  of  smoke,  "have  begun  to  think  that 
Dylan  Thomas  has  been  overrated."  I  was 
entranced  by  Trilling's  essays,  but  he  also 
struck  me  as  being  so  scrupulous  as  to  pre- 
clude commitment  to  any  passionate 
action.  Who  could  ever  imagine  him  at 
the  barricades? 

After  graduating  from  college,  I  began 
dreaming  of  life  as  a  freelance  writer,  while 
I  worked  at  a  day  job  that  took  me  to 
Manhattan's  expensive  apartments  and, 
more  often,  to  its  soot-darkened  slums. 
Vly  postgraduate  course  in  the  life  of  the 
reets  belonged,  I  think,  as  much  to  the 
?50's  as  any  of  the  seminars  I  took.  I  lived 
Manhattan's  Upper  West  Side,  where  I 
to  know  many  people,  some  of  them 


artists  and  musicians  who  lived  in  coldwa- 
ter  flats  later  razed  to  make  way  for  the 
performance  halls  of  Lincoln  Center.  In 
that  ungentrified  neighborhood  I  came  to 
blow  Hubert  Selbyjr.,  who  was  working 
on  his  novel  Last  Exit  to  Brooklyn.  The  co- 
existence of  Trilling  and  Selby  in  the  New 
York  of  the  50's  strikes  me  now  as  fascinat- 
ing, exemplifying  the  polarity  of  that  era. 

A  newly  published  book,  however, 
looks  beyond  mere  polarity  in  the  writing 
of  that  decade  to  bring  out  and  define  its 
various  tendencies,  emphases  and  con- 
cerns. 


iiiUlA 


In  Beyond  the  Gray  Flannel  Suit,  a 
study  of  American  literature  in  the  1950's, 
David  Castronovo,  a  professor  of  English 
at  Pace  University  in  New  York  City, 
demonstrates  once  again  that  he  is  one  of 
our  most  graceful  cultural  critics.  He 
writes  with  an  easy  confidence  that  makes 
his  journey  to  the  heart  of  the  50's  both 
enlightening  and  engaging.  His  prose 
style  has  the  light  touch  of  the  literary 
journalist,  together  with  the  breadth  and 
discrimination  of  the  scholar.  In  this 
respect  he  reminds  us  of  his  master, 
Edmund  Wilson — on  whom  he  is  an 
authority,  having  brought  out  editions  of 
his  work  and  made  him  the  subject  of  a 
perceptive  critical  study. 

Castronovo  makes  it  clear  at  the 
beginning  that  his  book  is  not  merely  a 


survey  of  1950's  writers.  Some  notable 
figures  of  that  period — Robert  Lowell  and 
William  Burroughs,  to  name  only  two — 
make  no  appreciable  appearance  in  the 
work.  Even  those  authors  who  make  the 
cut  are  likely  to  be  represented  by  a  single 
book  that  helped  to  shape  the  culture  of 
the  decade  and  that  remains  vital  today. 
According  to  Castronovo,  if  the  first  flow- 
ering of  our  national  literature  occurred  in 
the  time  of  Emerson  and  Whitman,  and 
the  second  in  the  1920's,  the  third  awak- 
ening transpired  in  the  1950's.  This  con- 
troversial argument  seems  likely  to  bring 
testy  critics  swarming  on  him  like  hornets. 

Ei  the  opening  section,  he  examines 
four  works  of  fiction:  Ralph  Ellison's 
Invisible  Man,  Saul  Bellow's  The 
Adventures  of  Augie  March,  Bernard 
Malamud's  The  Magic  Barrel  and  Flannery 
O'Connor's  A  Good  Man  Is  Hard  to  Find — 
"works  of  intellectual  and  imaginative 
activism  that  have  set  off  chains  of  thought 
and  given  us  images  and  characters  and 
scenes  that  are  a  permanent  part  of  our 
heritage."  Subsequent  chapters  focus  on  J. 
D.  Salinger's  The  Catcher  in  the  Rye,  Jack 
Kerouac's  On  the  Road  and  Allen 
Ginsberg's  Howl;  novels  like  Patricia 
Highsmith's  The  Talented  Mr.  Ripley,  in 
which  crime  and  detection  become  less 
important  than  "dark  consciousness:  the 
labyrinthine  mysteries  within  distorted 
people";  Nelson  Algren's  The  Man  With 
the  Golden  Ann  and  Norman  Mailer's 
Advertisements  for  Myself,  both  about  rebel- 
lion against  society  by  the  outsider.  A 
chapter  on  satire  and  critical  evaluation 
called  "The  New  Observers"  brings 
together  Vladimir  Nabokov's  Lolita, 
Dawn  Powell's  The  Golden  Spur  and 
Randall  Jarrell's  Pictures  From  an 
Institution.  This  is  followed  by  a  related 
chapter  entided  "Eggheads,"  on  complex- 
ity versus  mass  culture,  which  considers 
writing  by  Trilling  and  the  art  critics 
Clement  Greenberg  and  Harold 
Rosenberg.  Another  chapter,  entitled 
"WASP,  Catholic,  Black,  Jewish,"  on  John 
Cheever's  The  Housebreaker  of  Shady  Hill, 
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J.  F.  Powers's  Moite  D'Urban,  James 
Baldwin's  Notes  of  a  Native  Son  and  Philip 
Roth's  Goodbye,  Columbus,  considers  ideas 
of  conformity  and  difference  in  mid-cen- 
tury America.  A  final  section  assesses  ver- 
sions of  suburban  torment  in  John 
Updike's  Rabbit,  Run  and  Richard  Yates's 
Revolutionary  Road. 

A  problem  some  readers  may  have 
with  this  book  is  that  it  makes  value  judg- 
ments about  which  writing  will  survive 
and  which  not.  Will  the  egghead  writers 
survive  over  the  decades?  How  will 
Norman  Mailer's  journalism  look  a  gener- 
ation from  now?  There  is  also  the  prob- 
lem of  the  gifted  writers  from  the  50's  who 
are  omitted.  Truman  Capote  and  Carson 
McCullers  helped  to  shape  that  decade's 
school  of  loneliness  and  alienation  and 
remain  relevant  to  writing  concerned  with 
the  misfit,  but  they  are  excluded.  More 
pervasively,  traditional  social  realism 
seems  slighted,  like  a  poor  relation  of  the 
innovators,  though  Louis  Auchincloss,  the 
spiritual  descendant  of  Edith  Wharton, 
began  to  emerge  in  the  1950's. 

The  villain  of  the  piece  is  the  resigna- 
tion novel.  Although  it  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  book,  John  P.  Marquand's  The  Late 
George  Apley  (1938)  creates  the  type  of  the 
outwardly  successful  yet  failed  protago- 
nist, and  a  series  of  other  novels  of 
Marquand's  in  the  50's  carry  through  on 
this  theme.  They  are  not  among  the 
greatest  works  of  the  decade,  but  they  are 
skillfully  and  knowingly  done.  Marquand 
knows  the  upper-middle-class  characters 
and  their  social  setup  thoroughly — the 
successful  men  in  finance  and  banking 
who  recognize  in  late  middle  age  that  their 
lives  are  sterile  but  that  it  is  too  late  for 
other  options:  they  are  trapped  in  their 
resignation  and  regret.  Castronovo  writes 
deprecatingly  of  James  Gould  Cozzens  in 
By  Love  Possessed,  a  work  that  one  would 
have  to  admit  is  overloaded  with  resigna- 
tion, but  he  is  not  a  negligible  writer.  John 
O'Hara  perpetrated  two  resignation  nov- 
els, Frovi  the  Terrace  and  Ten  North 
Frederick,  and  thus  tends  to  be  dismissed. 
But  it  was  really  O'Hara's  short  stories  of 
the  50's,  longer  and  more  sustained  than 
his  early  ones  and  filled  with  psychological 
atmosphere,  that  were  his  trophy  work. 

So  crabbed  reviewers  may  peck  away 
at  this  book  for  one  thing  or  another.  But 
its  virtues  overwhelm  any  lapses.  There  is 
a  high  quality  of  perception  running 


throughout  the  entire  book.  Castronovo 
compares  Jack  Kerouac  to  Walt  Whitman 
in  his  "capacity  to  see  things  freshly"  while 
lacking  "a  trained  mind,"  and  notes  how 
his  episodes  "unreel  with  a  dreamlike 
rapidity."  And  he  puts  Trilling  down  for 
his  assertion  that  Ginsberg's  Howl  is  all 
rhetoric  and  rant  with  no  music  or  poetic 
beauty.  Howl,  he  maintains,  "was  and  is 
rhythmically  alive,  and  its  doctrines,  far 
from  being  dismissable  nonsense,  are  the 
heart  and  soul  of  the  postmodern  rage 


against  civilization,  the  money,  power  and 
the  destructive  energy  of  a  big  and  often 
heartless  country."  Castronovo  makes  a 
surprising  comparison  of  The  Catcher  in 
the  Rye  to  the  work  of  Kerouac  and 
Ginsberg,  and  his  deconstruction  of 
Hemingway's  The  Old  Man  and  the  Sea  is 
nothing  less  than  masterful. 

Make  no  mistake:  Beyond  the  Gray 
Flannel  Suit  is  a  keenly  observed  and  exhil- 
arating work. 

Robert  Emmet  Long 


Impressionism 


I'm  sitting  here  doing  nothing,  soaking  up 

the  late  fall  sunlight  as  if  my  life  depended  on  it, 

which  maybe  it  does,  the  end  of  a  difficult  year, 

horror  after  horror  on  the  news,  my  mother's  life 

decreasing  breath  by  suffering  breath.  Too  much  death 

for  anyone  to  take  in,  and  what  comes  next?  The  borders 

of  the  world  constrict,  tighten.  France  now  seems 

like  an  impossible  dream,  as  far  away  as  the  stars. 

Over  there,  Renoir's  villagers  are  still  dazzled  and  dappled 

by  the  sun  at  the  Moulin  de  la  Galette,  and  petit  dejeuner 

in  a  garden  of  irises  or  an  aperitif  of  vin  rouge  and  a  bowl 

of  olives  under  dusty  plane  trees  are  still  heaven  on  earth. 

Somewhere  in  Normandy,  apple  trees  bloom,  pink  and  white. 

In  Provence,  hills  of  ochre  are  balanced  by  a  sky 

of  saturated  blue.  Monet's  water  lilies  open 

and  close  in  the  pond  at  Giverny.  I  want  to  step  out 

of  my  life  into  a  painting,  perhaps  Van  Gogh's  "Cafe 

de  la  Nuit."  There  I'll  sit  with  my  glass  of  absinthe 

and  a  Gaulois  bleu,  until  sweet  forgetmlness  takes  me, 

and  the  troubles  of  this  world  dissolve  into  a  thousand 

daubs  of  paint,  a  blizzard  of  color  and  light. 

Barbara  Crooker 
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Classifieds 

Appeals 

FUNDS  SOUGHT  by  intentional,  excellent 
Catholic  parish,  celebrating  and  serving  in  the 
inner  city  since  1837,  to  alter  firehouse  for  wel- 
come table,  neighborhood  pantry, 
furniture/thrift  program,  tutoring  center. 
Renovations,  St.John's/St.  Ann's,  157  Franklin 
Street,  Albany,  NY  12202;  Web  site: 
www.stjohnsstanns.org. 

For  Sale 

CATHOLIC  BOOKSTORE  and  church  supply  busi- 
ness in  major  Southwest  market.  Est.  1957. 
Owner  retiring.  $250K.  For  more  info,  send  e- 
mail  to:  relstore@aol.com. 

Music 

BEST-SELLING  religious,  sacred,  contemporary 

and  classical  music  on  CD  at  www.america- 
magazine.org/Musicstore.cfm. 

Parish  Missions 

DYNAMIC,  CREATIVE  PREACHING.  Parish  mis- 
sions, faculty  in-service,  retreats  for  religious: 
www.sabbathretreats.org. 

Pilgrimage 

BETHANY  SPIRITUALITY  CENTER.  Pilgrimage  to 
Italy:  Development  of  Christian  Spirituality.  Bill 
Drobach,  S.A.;  Norene  Costa,  R.J.M.;  Catherine 
Mclntyre,  R.J.M.;  June  12-22.  Write,  e-mail,  call 


for  special  flier:  Ph:  (845)  460-3061;  e-mail: 
info@bethanyspirituality.org;  Web  site: 
www.bethanyspirituality.org. 

Positions 

ASSOCIATE  VICE  PRESIDENT  FOR  UNIVERSITY 
MINISTRY.  The  Division  of  Student  Affairs  at 
DePaul  University  is  seeking  candidates  for  the 
position  of  Associate  Vice  President  for 
University  Ministry. 

The  Associate  Vice  President  for  University 
Ministry  will  provide  comprehensive  leadership 
and  direction  for  the  Department  of  University 
Ministry,  which  offers  members  of  the  university 
community  an  opportunity  to  integrate  .religious 
and  moral  principles  with  their  academic  study 
and  nonacademic  activities,  thus  integrating  faith 
and  life.  The  Associate  Vice  President  will  also 
lead  in  the  development  of  a  vision,  mission  and 
strategic  plan  to  support  and  promote  the  pastoral 
care  of  all  members  of  the  university  community 
at  DePaul,  both  Catholic  and  non-Catholic. 

At  DePaul,  this  leadership  involves  the 
assessment  of  student  spiritual  needs  and  the  fos- 
tering of  collaborative  relationships  with  academ- 
ic and  nonacademic  university  units,  particularly 
in  Student  Affairs,  to  provide  the  development  of 
resources,  programs  and  services  to  meet  these 
needs.  The  Associate  VP.  facilitates  the  religious, 
ethical  and  practical  spiritual  development  pri- 
marily of  students,  but  also  faculty  and  staff.  The 
Associate  VP.  also  insures  the  integration  of  the 
urban,  Vincentian  and  Catholic  mission  of  the 
university  in  academic  life  by  structuring  a  min- 
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Practical  Theology? 

□  oxymoron  □  ecclesial  illusion     doctoral  degree 
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CATHOLIC 
THEOLOGICAL 
UNION 

LUTHERAN  SCHOOL 
OF  THEOLOGY 
AT  CHICAGO 

McCORMICK 
THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


Practical  theology  is  the  heart  and  soul  of  our 
Ecumenical  Doctor  of  Ministry  degree.  Are  you 
at  a  point  in  your  life  where  you  want  to  reflect 
seriously  upon  your  ministry,  refine  your  skills,  and 
grow  in  new  directions'?  The  Ecumenical  Doctor 
of  Ministry  may  be  the  answer.  This  degree  for 
experienced  ministers  weaves  together  theory  and 
practice  by  integrating  advanced  study  with  your  rich 
experience,  all  with  a  cross-cultural  perspective. 
On  top  of  that,  you  will  study  with  the  most  diverse 
and  inspiring  colleagues  you  could  imagine. 

Contact:  Rev.  Edward  Foley,  Capuchin 
Ecumenical  D.Min.  Program  Director 
Ph:  773  753  5333  Fx:  773  324  4360 
E-mail:  folev(5>ctu  edu  www.ctu.edu 


istry  program  that  supports  our  Catholic  commit- 
ment to  religious  pluralism,  faith-based  service 
and  the  ethical  dimensions  of  student  life. 

Applicants  must  be  Roman  Catholic  with  a 
master  of  divinity  degree  or  a  degree  that  is  close- 
ly related.  A  doctor  of  ministry  degree  or  a  Ph.D. 
in  theology  or  a  related  field  is  preferred.  Five 
years'  Catholic  ministerial  experience  and  three 
years'  administrative  experience  in  a  higher  edu- 
cation context  are  required.  Experience  in  a 
Catholic  leadership  position  in  campus  ministry  is 
also  preferred.  The  applicant  must  have  previous 
experience  in  ministry  in  higher  education  with 
demonstrated  ability  to  collaborate  with  faculty 
and  academic  areas.  The  applicant  must  have  a 
credible  portfolio  of  professional  presentations, 
workshops  and  committee  work  related  to  min- 
istry and  must  demonstrate  excellent  leadership, 
planning,  administrative,  organizational,  bud- 
getary, networking  and  collaboration  skills  as  well 
as  experience  in  fund-raising. 

Applicants  should  send  a  letter  of  interest  and 
resume  no  later  than  March  15,  2005,  to:  Ms. 
Katie  Karp,  A.  VP.  for  University  Ministry  Search 
Coordinator,  DePaul  University,  Office  of  the 
Vice  President  for  Student  Affairs,  Suite  1400 
Lewis,  25  E.  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  IL 
60804. 

DePaul  University  is  the  nation's  largest 
Catholic  university,  with  an  enrollment  of  more 
than  23,000  students.  DePaul  has  over  150  under- 
graduate and  graduate  programs,  and  seven  cam- 
puses offering  highly  acclaimed  academic  pro- 
grams. 

DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC.  St.  John's  Seminary, 
Brighton,  Mass.  Full-time  position  with  compet- 
itive salary/benefits.  Responsibilities  include  reg- 
ular participation  at  worship;  coor- 
dinating/directing choir,  cantors,  musicians;  col- 
laboration in  the  work  of  liturgical  planning; 
maintaining/improving  quality  in  all  areas  of 
liuirgical  music,  including  chant.  Qualifications: 
master's  in  church  music  or  equivalent  and  work 
in  liturgical  studies  in  the  Roman  Catholic  tradi- 
tion. Skilled  organist.  Parish  experience  is  pre- 
ferred. Send  resume  to:  Rev.  William  Kelly,  St. 
John's  Seminary,  127  Lake  St.,  Brighton,  MA 
02135.  Initial  contact  by  e-mail  at 
rev.william.kelly@sjs.edu.  Position  available 
January  2005. 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR:  The  National  Association 
of  Church  Personnel  Administrators 
(N.A.C.P.A.)  is  dedicated  to  the  development  and 
promotion  of  just  personnel  practices  and  work- 
place justice  rooted  in  Gospel  values.  N.A.C.P.A. 
has  reopened  its  search  for  an  experienced  and 
dynamic  individual  to  lead  and  administer  the 
organization  whose  national  office  is  located  in 
Cincinnati.  Qualifications:  five  years'  proven 
administration  experience  in  a  management  posi- 
tion; demonstrated  strategic  planning,  marketing, 
grant-writing,  supervision  and  public  relations 
skills;  ability  to  work  with  volunteer  board  and 
committees  as  well  as  other  national  organizations 
and  church-related  groups;  master's  degree  or 
equivalent  in  related  field;  experience  in  manag- 
ing/administering a  membership  organization 
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preferred.  Frequent  nationwide  travel  required. 
Applicants  must  he  Roman  Catholic  and  have  a 
working'  know  ledge  of  the  church  and  its  struc- 
tures. Please  send  letter  of  interest  and  resume  by 
Feb.  25,  2005,  to:  Search  Committee,  c/o 
N.A.C.P.A.,  100  E.  Eighth  Street,  Cincinnati, 
()1 1  45202;  e-mail:  hmanser@nacpa.org. 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  Office  of  Child  and 
Youth  Protection.  The  United  States  Conference 
of  Catholic  Bishops  (U.S.C.C.B.)  is  seeking  qual- 
ified applicants  tor  the  position,  Executive 
Director,  Office  of  Child  and  Youth  Protection. 
The  Executive  Director  serves  as  advisor  and  pri- 
mary point  of  contact  for  bishops/eparchs  for 
activities  related  to  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Charter  for  the  Protection  of 
Children  and  Young  People.  The  Executive 
Director  is  a  resource  to  individual 
dioceses/eparchies  in  the  selection  and  implemen- 
tation of  safe  environment  programs;  assists  the 
U.S.C.C.B.  episcopal  regions  and  provinces  in  the 
development  of  appropriate  mechanisms  to  audit 
adherence  to  the  charter;  develops  an  annual 
report  for  the  U.S.C.C.B.  president  on  the  status 
and  progress  made  by  each  diocese/eparchy  in  the 
implementation  of  the  charter;  serves  as  staff  to 
the  U.S.C.C.B.  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Sexual 
Abuse;  is  a  resource  to  the  National  Review  Board 
for  the  Protection  of  Children  and  Young  People; 
represents  the  U.S.C.C.B.  in  external  forums 
regarding  initiatives  to  prevent  child  abuse;  assists 
dioceses/eparchies  in  their  outreach  to  victims; 
establishes  and  maintains  contact  with  other 
national  and  international  organizations  address- 
ing the  concerns  of  sexual  abuse  of  minors;  reports 
regularly  to  the  General  Secretary  and  other 
U.S.C.C.B.  officials  as  necessary;  and  supervises 
office  staff  and  is  responsible  for  preparing/over- 
seeing annual  budget,  plans  and  programs. 

Requires  a  master's  degree  in  related  field  or 
equivalent  combination  of  directly  related  gradu- 
ate studies  and  work  experience.  Additionally,  the 
successful  candidate  will  have  at  least  eight  years 
of  direcdy  related  professional  experience  and 
extensive  knowledge  and  understanding  of:  child 
protection  issues  and  practices;  Catholic  Church 
theology,  structure  and  hierarchy;  the  provisions 
of  the  Charter  for  the  Protection  of  Children  and 
Young  People;  established  principles,  concepts, 
methods  of  work  and  policies  affecting  safe  envi- 
ronment programs;  and  professional  audit/com- 
pliance review  methodology  practices.  Also 
requires  excellent  writing  and  public  speaking 
skills  and  computer  skills  in  word  processing 
(Microsoft  Word),  e-mail  and  Internet. 

This  position  is  located  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  U.S.C.C.B.  provides  competitive  salary 
and  excellent  benefits,  including  relocation  assis- 
tance. Clergy/religious  candidates  and  diocesan 
lay  employees  must  provide  written  approval  from 
their  diocesan  bishop  or  religious  superior  before 
an  application  can  be  considered.  Qualified  candi- 
dates should  immediately  send  cover  letter  and 
resume  to:  Nicholas  Cafardi,  Esq.,  Dean, 
Duquesne  University  Law  School,  600  Forbes 
Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  PA  15282  (Attn: 
U.S.C.C.B./O.C.Y.P.  Search).  EOE  M/F/D/V. 


EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR.  The  United  States 
Catholic  Mission  Association  (U.S.C.iVLA.),  a 
membership  association  of  persons  and  organiza- 
tions committed  to  the  cross-cultural  and  global 
mission  of  Jesus  in  service  to  the  church  and 
world,  is  in  search  of  an  Executive  Director.  The 
ideal  candidate  will  hold  a  master's  degree  or 
equivalent  post-baccalaureate  experience  with 
competence  and  experience  in  administration  and 
financial  management.  He  or  she  will  also  have  a 
minimum  of  three  years'  cross-cultural  mission 
experience,  a  broad  understanding  of  current 
trends  and  issues  in  global  mission,  openness  to 
ecumenical  collaboration,  and  an  understanding 
of  mission-related  organizations  and  acquaintance 
with  key  persons  therein.  She  or  he  will  be  expe- 
rienced with  and  willing  and  able  to  engage  effec- 
tively in  implementing  the  goals  and  objectives  of 
the  Strategic  Flan,  representing  the  Association  at 
official  functions  of  the  church,  government  and 
other  organizations,  serving  on  boards  and  as  a 
liaison  with  other  organizations  dedicated  to  sim- 
ilar purposes,  developing  and  implementing  the 
operating  budget  of  the  Association  within  board 
policy  and  direction,  and  conducting  and  oversee- 
ing other  administrative  tasks  as  necessary.  To 
ensure  consideration  by  the  search  committee, 
nominations  and  letters  of  application  should  be 
received  by  March  10,  2005.  Position  will  be 
filled  on  or  about  Oct.  1,  2005.  Send  a  cover  let- 
ter and  resume  by  e-mail  to:  search®- 
uscatholicmission.org.  If  necessary,  materials  may 
be  sent  by  U.S.  mail  to:  U.S.C.M.A.,  Attn:  Search 
Committee,    3029    Fourth    Street,  N.E., 


Washington,  DC  20017-1 102.  No  faxes  or  phone 
calls,  please. 

EXEC  UTIVE  DIRECTOR:  Voice  of  the  Faithful 
national  office,  Newton,  Mass.  Voice  of  the 
Faithful,  Inc.,  a  rapidly  growing  grass-roots 
Catholic  lay  movement  committed  "to  provide  a 
prayerful  voice,  attentive  to  the  Spirit,  through 
which  the  Faithful  can  actively  participate  in  the 
governance  and  guidance  of  the  Catholic 
Church,"  and  with  over  30,000  members  in  200+ 
affiliates  worldwide,  is  seeking  an  individual  with 
strong  administrative  and  leadership  abilities  for 
the  position  of  Executive  Director  over  V.O.T.F. 
national  office  functions  and  member  services. 

Reporting  directly  to  the  nationally  elected 
president,  the  Executive  Director  is  responsible 
for  the  effective  management,  coordination  and 
integration  of  financial  resources,  staff  support 
functions  and  personnel,  and  technical  systems,  to 
assure  their  alignment  with  the  mission  and  goals 
of  Voice  of  the  Faithful  and  specifically  with  the 
national  goals  and  priorities  established  by  the 
elected  leadership.  He/she  will  do  so  working 
closely  with  the  Board  of  Trustees,  nationally 
elected  officers,  elected  regional  leadership  and  a 
national  representative  council. 

The  successful  candidate  will  need  to  demon- 
strate the  ability  to  provide  effective  leadership 
during  a  time  of  evolution  of  Voice  of  the 
Faithful.  He/she  must  have  an  understanding  of 
the  mission  and  the  goals  of  V.O.T.F.,  a  track 
record  of  successful  leadership  in  a  major  region- 
al or  national  organization,  preferably  non-profit, 
a  strong  financial  and  budgetary  background, 
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New  Directions  Sabbatical 
New  spirit  for  a  new  world 

Renew 

your  spirit  in  a  flexible  program,  a  global 
community,  and  the  scenic  San  Francisco 
Bay  area.  Enjoy  a  wide  range  of  spiritual, 
recreational,  and  academic  resources. 

JESUIT  SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY 

at  Berkeley 

a  member  of  the  Graduate  Theological  Union 

1735  LeRoy  Avenue 
Berkeley,  CA  94709 
(800)  824-0122 
(510)  549-5000 
Fax (510)  841-8536 
E-mail:  admlssions@jstb.edu 
www.jstb.edu 
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f~iow  can  you  attract  new  members  to  your  community? 
)"~jow  can  you  share  your  enthusiasm  for  religious  life? 


Tackle  these  questions  and  receive  guidelines  to 
greatly  improve  your  vocation  ministry. 

/\wa!cem'ng: 

A  Rebirth  of  {Lnth  u 51 1 asm  in  locations 
Apnl  200^ 

The  Ferdinand  Benedictine  community  has  built  a 
successful  vocation  program.  Over  the  past  15  years  they 
have  welcomed  40  new  members  to  their  community. 

For  more  information,  contact: 
Kordes  Retreat  Center 

A  Ministry  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Benedict 
841  E.  14th  Street  •  Ferdinand,  Indiana  47532  •  81 2-367-2777  •  800-880-2777 
www.thedome.org/kordes  •  kordes@thedome.org 


Finding  God  in  the  Dark 
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Taking  the  Spiritual  Exercises 
of  St  Ignatius  to  the  Movies 


Jowv  Puncb.1t  SJ  m Monty  MPbiuw. S| 
FoREvran  n  Jo»«  English  SJ 


"What  they  have  done  in  this  book 
is  remarkable.  They  have  had  the 
insight  that  cinema  today  is  the 
form  of  contemporary  church  that  is 
attentive  to  the  concerns  of  a  post- 
modern world,  and  they  have  laid 
out  the  way  church  —  as  a  commu 
nity  seeking,  embracing  and  living 
out  of  the  creative  Spirit  of  God  - 
functions  in  the  world  today.  " 

John  English,  SJ 
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Finding  God  in  the  Dark:  Taking  the  Spiritual  Exercises  of  St.  Ignatius 
to  the  Movies 

John  Pungente,  SJ  &  Monty  Williams,  SJ 

This  stunning  new  book  uses  52  popular  films  to  engages  you  in  a  transformational 
journey  through  the  Exercises  of  St.  Ignatius. 

Visit  your  nearest  Pauline  Books  &  Media  Center 
or  call  (800)  876-4463  or  www.pauline.org 


development  (fund-raising)  experience,  a  collab- 
orative management  style.  The  position 
involves  working  with  salaried  staff  professionals 
and  volunteers.  It  is  expected  that  the  successful 
candidate  will  be  a  practicing  Catholic  commit- 
ted to  the  goals  of  V.O.T.F. 

Potential  applicants  are  encouraged  to  visit 
www.votf.org  for  more  information.  Applicants 
should  send  a  thorough  summary  of  their  job 
history  and  qualifications,  along  with  salary  his- 
tory and  job  references  to  Pat  Myers  at 
pat_myers@futuremanagementsystems.com  or 
mail  their  information  to  Future  Management 
Systems,  Inc.,  900  Cummings  Center,  Suite 
214-U  Beverly,  MA  01915. 

Please  call  or  send  e-mail  if  you  have  any 
questions  to:  Suzanne  Morse,  Communications 
Manager,  Voice  of  the  Faithful;  Ph:  (617)  680- 
2131;  office:  (617)  558-5252. 

LITURGY  PROFESSOR.  Washington  Theo- 
logical Union,  a  Roman  Catholic  graduate 
school  of  theology  and  ministry,  announces  a 
full-time  position  in  the  field  of  liturgical  stud- 
ies beginning  fall  2005.  Applicant  should  be  a 
Roman  Catholic  priest  with  a  doctorate  in  litur- 
gical studies  or  liturgical  theology.  Primary 
responsibilities  include  teaching  courses  in  the 
sacraments,  sacramental  liturgy,  liturgical  pre- 
siding and  associated  electives.  Preference  given 
to  applicants  with  demonstrated  excellence  in 
teaching  graduate  students  preparing  for 
ordained  and  lay  ministry;  rank  and  duration  of 
appointment  are  open.  Send  a  letter  of  applica- 
tion including  statements  of  teaching  philoso- 
phy and  research  interests,  curriculum  vitae,  evi- 
dence of  teaching  effectiveness  and  three  letters 
of  recommendation  to:  Dean's  Office, 
Washington  Theological  Union,  6896  Laurel 
Street,  NW,  Washington,  DC  20012. 
Application  deadline:  Feb.  15,  2005;  e-mail: 
dean@wm.edu;  Web  site:  www.wm.edu. 

PRESIDENT,  Catholic  girls  high  school. 
Northwest  Ohio  Notre  Dame  Academy 
(N.D.A.),  a  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame-sponsored 
institution  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  is  seeking  a  vision- 
ary leader  for  its  Catholic,  college  preparatory, 
all-girls  high  school.  N.D.A.  has  been  recog- 
nized as  a  "Blue  Ribbon  School  of  Excellence" 
for  its  commitment  to  the  holistic  education  of 
women  of  vision.  N.D.A.  has  more  than  600 
students,  50  exceptional  faculty  members  and  an 
experienced  administrative  team.  Additional 
information  about  N.D.A.  can  be  found  at 
www.nda.org.  The  President  serves  as  the  chief 
executive  officer  and  is  responsible  for  board 
relations,  fund  development,  financial  manage- 
ment and  strategic  planning.  The  ideal  candi- 
date is  a  practicing  Catholic  with  a  demonstrat- 
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The  magazine  for  thinking  Catholics 
and  those  who  care  what 
Catholics  think. 
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As  a  committed  witness  to  gospel  values, 
America  provides  a  unique  bridge  between 
the  secular  and  the  religious. 

Turn  to  our  award-winning  magazine  for 
news,  reviews,  and  commentary  presented 
from  an  ethical  and  faith-filled  perspective. 

Subscribe  now  and  join  the  thousands 
of  other  readers  who  look  to  America  as  a 
source  of  spiritual  nourishment  and  thought- 
ful reflection  on  contemporary  life. 

Just  send  us  your  completed  order  form 
for  one  or  more  subscriptions  and  we'll  send 
you  a  full  year  of  America  for  61  %  off  the 
annual  cover  price. 

For  faster  service,  call  us  at  1-800-627-9533. 
Visit  us  on  the  web  at  www.americamagazine.org 


$475;  lodging  is  $90.  Attendance  is  limited  to  20 
persons  per  workshop.  For  information  or  a 
registration  brochure,  please  contact:  Nikki 
Shoemaker,  C.N.V.S.  Formation  Workshop, 
6930  Carroll  Avenue,  Suite  506,  Takoma  Park, 
MD  20912;  Ph:  (301)  270-0900  xl6;  e-mail: 
nshoemaker@cnvs.org. 


Submissions  shoufMfc  po^ 
Jan.  1  and  April  16  to  btgjd| 

The  w  inning  poem^^rWBp 

Cash  prize:  SI, 000. 
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Tackle  these  questions  and  re( 
greatly  improve  your  voce 
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The  Ferdinand  Benedictine  con 
successful  vocation  program.  Over 
have  welcomed  40  new  member: 

For  more  information 
Kordes  Retreat  ( 

A  Ministry  of  the  Sisters  of 
841  E.  14th  Street  •  Ferdinand,  Indiana  47532  • 
www.thedome.org/kordes  •  korde 
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Finding  God  in  the  Dark:  Taking  the  Spiritual 
to  the  Movies 

John  Pungente,  S]  &  Monty  Williams,  SJ 

This  stunning  new  book  uses  52  popular  films  to  engages  you  in  a  transformational 
journey  through  the  Exercises  of  St.  Ignatius. 


Visit  your  nearest  Pauline  Books  &  Media  Center 
or  call  (800)  876-4463  or  www.pauline.org 
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ed  commitment  to  Catholic  education. 
Additionally,  the  candidate  holds  a  master's 
degree,  has  experience  as  a  school  administrator 
or  comparable  experience  in  another  church- 
related  ministry,  and  possesses  institutional 
advancement  and  finance  skills.  Review  ot  appli- 
cations will  begin  immediately  and  will  continue 
until  the  position  is  filled.  Applicants  may  send 
cover  letter,  resume  and  contact  information  for 
three  references  to:  John  Lechman,  Search 
Committee,  3837  Secor  Road,  Toledo,  OH 
43623;  Fax:  (419)  474-1336;  e-mail:  jlech- 
man@toledosnd.org. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  DALLAS  announces  a  posi- 
tion opening  for  a  three-year  Tschoepe  Chair 
of  Homiletics,  to  be  in  residence  at  the 
Institute  for  Religious  and  Pastoral  Studies 
(l.R.P.S.)  to  begin  July  1,  2005.  The  professor 
will  both  teach  for  l.R.P.S.  and  act  as  a 
resource  to  the  Roman  Catholic  dioceses  of 
Dallas,  Fort  Worth  and  Tyler.  Interested  par- 
ties should  submit  by  February  1,  2005  a  cover 
letter,  C.V.  and  contact  information  for  three 
references  to:  Search  Committee,  Tschoepe 
Chair  of  Homiletics,  Institute  for  Religious 
and  Pastoral  Studies,  1 845  E.  Northgate  Drive, 
Irving,  TX  75062.  For  more  information  about 
the  l.R.P.S.,  please  visit  our  Web  site  at 
www.udallas.edu/irps. 

Sabbatical 

SPRING  SABBATICAL,  May  3-June  2,  2005. 
Participants  reverence  their  journey  of  the 
mature  years,  reflect  on  Sabbath  time  and  cele- 
brate life's  wisdom.  For  information:  Robert 
Cogswell,  Center  for  Spiritual  Development, 
434  S.  Batavia  Street,  Orange,  CA  92868-3907; 
Ph:  (714)  744-3175  ext.  4406;  Fax:  (714)  744- 
3176;  e-mail:  csdinfo@csjorange.org;  www.- 
thecsd.com. 

Wills 

Please  remember  America  in  your  will.  Our 
legal  title  is:  America  Press  Inc.,  106  West  56th 
Street,  New  York,  NY  10019. 

Workshops 

STARTING  A  MISSION  PROGRAM  for  full-time 
volunteers  or  lay  missioners?  Catholic  Network 
of  Volunteer  Service  (C.N.V.S.),  a  resource  cen- 
ter for  over  200  domestic  and  overseas  lay  vol- 
unteer mission  programs,  is  hosting  a  formation 
workshop  for  groups  discerning/planning  the 
initiation  of  a  volunteer  program  or  for  new  staff 
of  existing  programs.  Will  explore  all  you  need 
to  know.  Experienced  facilitator.  Excellent 
handout  materials.  Opportunity  to  network 
with  like-minded  persons.  Date:  March  10-13, 
2005,  in  South  Bend,  Ind.  Workshop  cost  is 
$475;  lodging  is  $90.  Attendance  is  limited  to  20 
persons  per  workshop.  For  information  or  a 
registration  brochure,  please  contact:  Nikki 
Shoemaker,  C.N.V.S.  Formation  Workshop, 
6930  Carroll  Avenue,  Suite  506,  Takoma  Park, 
MD  20912;  Ph:  (301)  270-0900  xl6;  e-mail: 
nshoemaker@cnvs.org. 


Don't  throw  it  away...  GiYe  it  awa 

Visit  us  at  www.americamagazine.org 


Poetry  Contest 
Poems  are  being  accepted 
for  the  Foley  Poetry  Award, 

Each  contestant  is  asked  to  submit  only  one 
typed,  unpublished  poogNhpf  30  lines  or  fewer 
not  under  consideratow|Jsewhere.  I 
Include  contact  infb  on  page. 

Poems  will  not  be  returned. 
E-mailed  poems  a^^p^HKeptcd .  I 

Submissions  should  be  po^^rkedJpetween 
Jan.  1  and  April  1 6  to  b^PpdereJE 

The  w  inning  poem  wnHpfrtiblishcd  m  the  June  6-13  issue  of ! 
Cash  prize:  Si, 000. 


the  June  6- 1 3  issue  of 


Y  Send  poems  to:  .  Foley, 

erica,  106  West  56th  Street.  New  ark,.  NY  100 
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The  Word 


This  Little  Light  of  Mine... 

Fifth  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (A),  Feb.  6,  2005 

Readings:  Is  58:7-10;  Ps  112:4-9;  1  Cor  2:1-5;  Mt  5:13-16 

"Your  light  must  shine  before  others'"  (Nit  5:16) 


WHO  HAS  NOT  HEARD  or 
even  sung  the  ditty  "This 
little  light  of  mine,  I'm 
gonna  let  it  shine"? 
Children  learn  it  and  sing  it  with  delight. 
As  simple  as  the  words  may  be,  and  as  airy 
the  melody,  the  message  is  profound.  In 
fact,  it  can  be  fully  understood  only  by 
adults,  for  it  is  a  proclamation  of  one's 
willingness  to  give  witness  to  one's  faith. 

dianne  bergant,  c.s.A.,  is  professor  of  bib- 
lical studies  at  Catholic  Theological  Union 
in  Chicago. 


The  season  of  Lent  is  almost,  upon 
us.  It  is  that  time  in  the  liturgical  year 
when  we  reflect  on  our  redemption  and  on 
our  need  for  conversion.  The  readings  for 
today  lay  out  a  possible  plan  of  action. 
They  summon  us  to  take  a  stand  for  God 
by  taking  a  stand  in  support  of  others. 
Isaiah  calls  us  to  share  our  bread,  a  work  of 
mercy  that  is  perhaps  more  beneficial  than 
is  mere  fasting.  We  are  told  to  shelter  the 
oppressed  and  the  homeless  and  to  clothe 
the  naked.  These  acts  ultimately  came  to 
be  referred  to  as  the  Corporal  Works  of 
Mercy:  feed  the  hungry;  give  drink  to  the 
thirsty;  clothe  the  naked;  shelter  the 

Letters 


homeless;  visit  the  imprisoned;  tend  the 
sick;  bury  the  dead.  According  to  Isaiah,  if 
we  do  these  things,  our  "light  will  break 
forth  like  the  dawn." 

We  may  diink  that  we  have  all  we  can 
do  to  care  for  ourselves,  and  that  caring 
for  others  is  more  than  we  can  manage. 
We  must  remember,  however,  that  Isaiah 
was  speaking  to  a  people  who  themselves 
have  just  returned  from  exile.  They  had  to 
reconstruct  their  social  and  political 


Government  and  Religion 

Edward  F.  Harrington,  in  "The 
Metaphorical  Wall"  (1/17),  effectively 
debunks  the  prevailing  mythology  about 
government  and  religion.  The  framers  of 
the  "Constitution  quite  clearly  sought  to 
insulate  religion  from  the  reach  of  gov- 
ernment; they  did  not  seek  to  inoculate 
society  from  religious  expression.  But  as 
Terry  Golway  points  out  in  the  same 
issue,  "Matters  of  Which  We  Dare  Not 
Speak,"  the  invocation  of  "separation  of 
church  and  state"  may  be  the  preferred 
legal  strategy,  but  it  is  "fear  and  outright 
loathing  of  public  expressions  of  religion 
and  faith"  that  is  really  at  work.  In  short, 
there  is  more  than  flawed  jurisprudential 
reasoning  that  is  driving  this  issue. 

William  Donohue 
President,  Catholic  League  for 
Religious  and  Civil  Rights 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

>t  and  Tittle 

iend  recently  shared  with  me  several 
i  ssues  of  America.  I  thoroughly 
i  reading  the  articles.  However,  I 
a  acted  by  one  punctuation  style 


you  use  throughout  the  magazine.  I 
noticed  that  you  consistendy  use  an  apos- 
trophe following  years,  e.g.,  1970's,  1980's 
("In  the  1970's  the  people...").  Why  the 
apostrophe?  The  apostrophe  indicates  the 
possessive  case  and  this  is  not  how  these 
dates  are  used  in  the  sentence.  I  believe 
the  Chicago  Manual  of  Style  would  omit 
the  apostrophe.  But  be  assured  I  will  not 
discontinue  reading  the  magazine — even 
if  you  choose  to  retain  the  apostrophe! 
Thank  you  for  a  very  fine  publication. 

Dolores  Schuh,  C.H.M. 
Davenport,  Iowa 

Editor's  Note:  Sister  Schuh  is  right  about 
the  Chicago  manual's  prescription,  but 
America  follows  The  Neiv  York  Times 
Manual  of  Style  and  Usage  (1999),  which 
prescribes:  "decades  should  usually  be 
given  in  numerals:  the  1990's,  the  mid- 
1970's,  the  90's." 

Shared  Spirituality 

Thank  you  for  your  article  on  the 
Baltimore  Carmelite  Monastery, 
"Reinventing  Contemplative  Life"  (1/3), 
by  Kathleen  Feeley,  S.S.N.D.  It's  about 


time  that  someone  publicized  the  "new" 
Carmel,  which  is  affecting  people  so  posi- 
tively with  its  shared  spirituality.  I  am 
more  familiar  with  the  Carmelites  of 
Indianapolis,  who  have  a  neat  Web  site: 
praythenews.com.  The  Indianapolis 
Carmel  and  the  Baltimore  Carmel  sound 
like  mirror  images  of  each  other.  I  won- 
der if  there  are  similar  Carmels  elsewhere. 

J.  Peter  Smith 
Vero  Beach,  Fla. 

So  Much  in  Common 

Upon  reading  the  meditation  of  Cardinal 
Avery  Dulles,  S.J.,  on  the  Eucharist 
(12/20),  I  am  troubled  by  the  part  on 
unity.  It  is  just  so  pat  and  self-enclosed. 
Perhaps  some  Roman  Catholics  live  in  a 
totally  Catholic  setting.  I  work  and  min- 
ister and  socialize  daily  with  Christians  of 
many  churches.  Unity  is  something  we 
regularly  experience  as  painfully  limited, 
since  we  cannot  gather  at  the  same 
eucharistic  table,  even  though  we  have  so 
much  in  common  as  Christians.  I  also  see 
other  Christian  churches  taking  bold 
steps  in  the  direction  of  mutual  recogni- 
tion of  ministry  and  church  polity.  When 
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world.  They  had  a  temple  to  rebuild  and 
religious  structures  to  put  in  place.  It  was 
to  such  a  community  that  Isaiah  delivered 
his  challenge.  In  tact,  he  insisted  that  their 
care  of  others  was  the  condition  of  their 
own  restoration. 

The  Gospel  reading  does  not  list  the 
works  of  mercy,  but  it  does  tell  the  people 
of  Matthew's  community,  and  us  as  well, 
that  with  the  power  of  God  we  can  trans- 
form the  world.  Like  salt,  our  care  of  oth- 
ers will  bring  out  the  best  of  a  world  that 
has  turned  sour;  like  the  radiance  of  a 
lamp,  we  can  enlighten  a  world  that  is 
floundering  in  darkness.  We  can  be  a  city 
set  on  a  mountain  lor  all  to  see,  a  refuge 
and  safe  haven  in  a  world  threatened  by 
hatred  and  terror. 

Jesus'  words  may  be  even  more  chal- 
lenging than  Isaiah's.  Paul's  words  should 
encourage  us  today  as  we  face  the  chal- 
lenge. He  approached  his  ministry  "in 
weakness  and  fear  and  much  trembling," 
but  he  knew  that  it  was  God's  power  at 
work  in  him.  Ours  may  be  only  a  little 
light,  but  if  each  of  us  lets  it  shine,  we  can 
indeed  make  a  difference. 

will  we  as  Roman  Catholics  take  the  bold 
steps  that  acknowledge  we  are  incomplete 
without  the  other  Christian  churches? 
From  Cardinal  Dulles's  presentation  one 
could  conclude  that  the  only  model  of 
unity  is  a  return  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  By  contrast,  I  see  Christian  unity 
as  always  ahead  of  us,  drawing  every 
church  beyond  where  we  are  now.  And  I 
believe  that  is  consistent  with  the  unity 
for  which  Christ  prayed. 

Kenneth  Smits,  O.F.M.Cap. 

Madison,  Wis. 

Let's  Talk 

Without  condoning  the  apparent  "pattern 
of  last-minute,  unilateral  cancellations  by 
Israel  of  crucially  important  meetings,"  I 
find  it  both  interesting  and  curious  that  a 
source  close  to  the  Vatican  delegation 
would  ask,  "How  can  the  issue  be 
resolved  if  they  won't  even  talk  about  it?" 
(Signs  of  the  Times,  1/3).  But  isn't  that 
the  Vatican  practice  in  regard  to  public 
dialogue  about  some  issues  that  very  large 
numbers  of  Catholics  find  to  be  of  great 
importance  to  the  sacramental  life  of  the 
church  and  would  like  to  discuss? 

Andy  Galligan 
Tracy,  Calif. 


'Earth  to  Earth' 

Ash  Wednesday  (A),  Feb.  9,  2005 

Readings:  Jl  2:12-18;  Ps  51:3-6,12-14,17;  2  Cor  5:20-6:2;  Mt  6:1-6,16-18 
Now  is  the  acceptable  time;  now  is  the  day  of  salvation  (2  Cor  6:2) 


ASH  WEDNESDAY  launches  us  into 
the  season  of  Lent.  The  themes 
of  the  day  are  quite  sobering. 
The  ashes  placed  on  our  fore- 
heads are  meant  to  call  to  mind  the 
inevitability  of  death,  as  one  of  the  accom- 
panying prayers  reminds  us:  "You  are  dust, 
and  to  dust  you  shall  return."  Ash 
Wednesday  gets  its  name  from  this  devo- 
tional practice,  which  originated  in  imita- 
tion of  the  sackcloth  and  ashes  worn  by 
public  penitents.  Prayer,  fasting  and  alms- 
giving continue  to  be  the  principal  forms  of 
penance  associated  with  both  the  day  and 
the  entire  season  of  Lent,  as  we  are  told  in 
the  Gospel. 

Despite  the  obvious  seriousness  sur- 
rounding Ash  Wednesday,  the  day  need 
not  be  seen  as  grim.  In  many  ways,  the 
spotlight  has  shifted  from  preoccupation 
with  public  humiliation  and  death  to  an 
emphasis  on  change  of  heart  and  recom- 
mitment to  life.  The  prayer  now  more 
commonly  said  at  the  distribution  of  ashes 
exemplifies  this  shift:  "Turn  away  from  sin, 
and  be  taithful  to  the  Gospel."  Now  the 
focus  is  less  on  public  demonstration  and 
more  on  interior  conversion. 

We  see  this  shift  in  today's  readings. 
Speaking  through  the  prophet  Joel,  God 
does  indeed  admonish  the  people  to  fast 
and  to  pray,  but  in  the  opening  exhortation 
God  insists:  "Return  to  me  with  all  your 
heart....  Rend  your  hearts,  not  your  gar- 
ments." The  importance  of  a  genuine  inte- 
rior religious  disposition  is  also  seen  in  the 
Gospel  passage.  Almsgiving,  prayer  and 
fasting  are  recommended,  but  they  are  to 


be  done  in  a  way  that  changes  the  heart  and 
deepens  our  commitment  to  God  and  to 
others,  not  in  order  to  impress  people  with 
our  devotion. 

The  state  of  the  world  in  which  we  live 
may  be  calling  us  to  these  three  practices, 
not  for  the  sake  of  Lenten  piety,  but 
because  they  may  be  our  only  way  to  peace. 
The  crushing  poverty  of  many  in  our  own 
country  as  well  as  throughout  the  world 
requires  that  we  share  our  prosperity  with 
those  less  fortunate.  Today,  almsgiving  is 
actually  a  matter  of  justice,  not  charity. 
Recent  statistics  claim  that  842  million  peo- 
ple in  the  world  are  hungry.  A  large  per- 
centage of  these  people  are  helpless  chil- 
dren. Today  we  are  called  to  eat  less  so  that 
others  will  be  able  to  eat  at  least  a  little. 

Finally,  there  are  many  pressing  needs 
for  which  we  must  all  pray.  We  should 
pray,  for  example,  that  we  may  be  delivered 
from  ethnocentrism  and  nationalism, 
which  set  up  barriers  between  people  and 
breed  alienation  and  contempt;  that  we 
may  "be  reconciled  to  God"  and  may  be 
ambassadors  of  reconciliation  to  others; 
that  this  Lent  may  be  a  time  of  new  life  for 
us  all:  that  it  may  dawn  as  the  day  of  salva- 
tion. Dianne  Bergant 

Praying  With  Scripture 

•  Choose  one  of  the  Corporal  Works 
of  Mercy  to  practice  this  week. 

•  When  you  fast,  also  give  some  food 
to  the  hungry. 

•  Pray  every  day  that  the  barriers  that 
separate  people  may  be  broken  down. 


Sometimes,  for  reasons 
beyond  our  control,  your 
magazine  arrives  too  late 
for  you  to  read  "The  Word" 
before  church  on  Sunday. 
You  can  now  find  it  online  at 
www.americamagazine.org, 

fwhere  you  can  read  it 
on  screen  or  print  it  out  using 
our  "Print  Friendly"  iGon. 
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Out  of  your  heart  you  can  help  the  millions  still  on  the  brink. 


HELP  CRS  SAVE  LIVES  NOW.  On  December  26  deadly  sea  surges 
killed  more  than  150,000  people  living  in  12  Asian  and  African  nations. 
This  total  will  continue  to  rise  as  starvation  and  disease  set  in.  Millions 
are  in  desperate  need  of  food,  clean  water,  basic  sanitation  and  shelter. 
CRS  is  working  around  the  clock  to  bring  food  and  emergency  relief. 
And  we'll  stay  to  help  rebuild  their  lives  and  communities. 


Cut  Here 


Please  make  a  contribution  today.  Use  the  coupon  below, 
call  or  visit  us  online. 


Q 


1-877-Help-CRS  [1-877-435-7277] 
www.HelpCRS.org 


^CRS 

CATHOLIC  RELIEF  SERVICES 


Catholic  Relief  Services  is  the  official  international  relief 
and  development  agency  of  the  U.S.  Catholic  community. 


CRS  EMERGENCY  DONATION  SLIP 


□  Yes,  I  will  help  Catholic  Relief  Services  send  urgently  needed  aid  to 
the  tsunami  survivors  in  South  Asia  and  Africa. 

□  $40    D$75    □  $150  □  Other  


If  contributing  by  check,  please  make  payable  to: 
Catholic  Relief  Services-Tsunami  Emergency. 

Name 
Address 


Send  your  contribution  to: 

Catholic  Relief  Services 
Attn:  Tsunami  Emergency  Relief 
P.O.  Box  17090 
Baltimore,  MD  21203-7090 

Your  contribution  is  tax  deductible. 
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Of  Many  Things 


SOMETHING  import  wi  hap- 
pened a  few  weeks  ago, 
th<  >ugh  you  didn't  read  about 
it  in  any  newspaper,  see  it  on 
television  or  hear  about  it  on  the  radio. 
In  fact,  you  didn't  hear  about  this  at 
all:  a  small  brass  key  was  handed  over 
to  my  mother  by  her  neighbor  across 
the  street. 

But  it  was  big  news  nonetheless. 
My  family  has  lived  in  the  same 
house  in  a  suburb  just  outside 
Philadelphia  since  shortly  after  I  was 
born.  My  parents  moved  in  the  same 
week  that  John  Glenn  circled  the  earth. 
Already  living  across  die  street  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ash  and  their  children, 
two  boys  and  a  girl  my  age  named 
Carol. 

Carol  has  known  me,  I  always  like 
to  say,  since  I  was  zero  years  old.  We 
colored  together,  went  trick-or-treat- 
ing  together,  rode  our  bikes  to  school 
together  when  the  weather  allowed 
(when  not,  either  my  mother  in  her 
Ford  Falcon,  or  Mrs.  Ash  in  her 
Dodge  Dart,  would  drive  us)  and, 
believe  it  or  not,  staged  an  elaborate 
"wedding"  when  we  were  nine.  For 
the  ceremony  I  dressed  up  in  my 
father's  suit,  Carol  put  on  a  cast-off 
dress  of  her  mother's,  and  we  pro- 
cessed three  times  around  my  house. 
When  Mrs.  Ash  learned  I  was  entering 
the  Jesuits,  she  asked,  "Do  they  know 
you're  married?" 

The  Ashes  were  a  kind  of  founda- 
tion for  my  family.  Always  attentive, 
always  generous,  always  helpful.  Always 
working,  too.  My  mother's  favorite 
ploy  to  get  us  to  start  our  chores  on 
Saturdays  (my  dad  doing  stuff  around 
the  house,  me  mowing  the  lawn,  my 
sister  rich  ing  up  her  room)  was  to  open 
the  curtain  and  point  across  the  street. 

"Look  at  Mr.  Ash,"  she'd  say,  point- 
ing to  the  inveterate  handyman.  "It's  8 
o'clock  and  he's  already  at  work!" 

Like  the  best  of  neighbors,  the 
.Ashes,  devout  Presbyterians,  pitched  in 
whenever  needed.  Once,  when  my 
mother  was  staying  overnight  in  the 
hospital,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ash  hosted  my 
sister  and  me  for  dinner,  and  we  all 
laughed  so  hard  that  milk  came  out  of 
my  nose.  When  I  was  15, 1  came  home 
late  one  night  after  a  typically  miserable 
summer  job,  with  the  rest  of  my  family 


at  die  Jersey  shore,  and  found  the  door 
to  our  house  ajar.  I  knew  better  than  to 
be  scared,  but  also  knew  that  if  I  didn't 
ask  Mr.  Ash  to  check  tilings  out  I  would 
never  get  to  sleep.  This  he  did,  gener- 
ously, with  his  trusty  flashlight,  and 
never  mentioned  it  again. 

Years  later,  when  my  father  was 
diagnosed  with  cancer,  it  was  often 
Mr.  Ash  who  helped  him  into  the  car 
for  visits  to  the  hospital,  Mrs.  Ash  who 
cheered  up  my  mother  and  the  Ashes 
who  seemed  saddest  at  his  funeral. 

Which  brings  me  to  tiiat  brass  key. 
The  Ashes  always  kept  one  of  our 
house  keys,  and  we  kept  one  or  theirs. 
This  was  useful  when  anyone  got 
locked  out  of  the  house,  when  a 
repairman  was  scheduled  to  visit  or 
when  mail  needed  to  be  picked  up  and 
carried  inside  during  a  vacation. 
Always  stored  in  a  particular  drawer  in 
our  china  closet,  the  key  was  a  visible 
sign  of  a  lasting  friendship. 

Recently,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ash  decid- 
ed that  it  was  time,  after  over  40  years, 
to  move  into  an  assisted-living  com- 
munity. My  mother  was  sad,  as  were 
my  sister  and  I,  and  so  was  my  friend 
Carol.  And  it  seemed  especially 
momentous  when  my  mother  told  me 
that  Mrs.  Ash  came  over  the  other  day 
to  give  my  mother  her  old  key,  and  my 
mother  gave  over  hers.  Happily,  the 
Ashes  are  not  too  far  away,  and  there 
are  still  other  friendly  neighbors  living 
next  to  my  mother. 

All  the  same,  their  moving  was  a 
loss  ior  our  entire  family.  A  few  days 
after  Christmas  this  year,  while  I  was 
home  on  a  visit,  my  6-year-old  nephew 
looked  across  the  street  and  said,  quite 
spontaneously,  "We  should  go  see  the 
Ashes!"  When  we  told  him  thev  had 
moved,  he  looked  suddenly  sad  and 
asked  quietly,  "Oh,  can  we  visit  them?" 

How  does  God  love  us?  God  loves 
us  in  a  thousand  little  ways,  and  many 
of  them  are  through  other  people  and 
the  little  things  they  do — like  cooking  a 
meal  for  another  family's  children, 
scouting  around  an  empty  house  late  at 
night,  and  helping  an  old  man  into  a 
car.  These  actions  do  not  make  the 
news,  but  that  doesn't  mean  they  are 
not  important  to  notice,  to  remember 
and,  most  of  all,  to  celebrate. 

James  Martin,  SJ. 
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Editorial 


Tsunami 


It  struck  without  warning  on  working  fami- 
lies in  poor  fishing  villages  and  on  vacationing 
tourists  in  upscale  resorts.  The  tsunami,  caused 
by  a  9.0-magnitude  earthquake  155  miles  south- 
east of  Banda  Aceh,  the  provincial  capital  of 
Sumatra,  killed  more  than  150,000  people  and  left  mil- 
lions homeless  along  thousands  of  miles  of  coastline  in 
Indonesia,  India,  Sri  Lanka,  Thailand,  Burma  and  Africa. 
The  numbers  will  continue  to  rise  as  the  untreated 
injured  perish  and  disease  spreads.  Devastation  on  such  a 
scale  is  difficult  to  comprehend,  but  it  was  made  real  to 
people  around  the  world  through  television  news  reports. 
Viewers  saw  villages  totally  wiped  out,  bodies  strewn 
across  devastated  landscapes,  grieving  parents  in  shock 
and  orphaned  children  alone. 

Most  of  the  places  hit  by  the  tidal  wave  were  already 
living  close  to  the  edge.  Throughout  much  of  the  region, 
health  care  was  minimal,  transportation  was  difficult,  and 
poverty  was  just  a  bad  harvest  or  bad  fishing  season  away. 
Those  who  owned  homes  and  businesses  had  reached  the 
middle  class  after  years  of  struggle  and  sacrifice  for  them- 
selves and  their  children.  All  was  washed  away  in  an 
instant. 

The  international  response  has  been  encouraging. 
Although  slow  at  the  outset,  the  Bush  administration 
upped  its  pledge  of  support  to  $350  million,  second  only 
to  Japan's  $500  million.  About  $2  billion  has  been 
pledged  so  far  by  governments  around  the  world,  but 
much  more  will  eventually  be  needed  if  people  are  to 
rebuild  their  lives  and  villages.  In  measuring  the  U.S. 
response,  the  American  public  should  make  sure  that 
these  are  new  funds  and  not  just  money  shifted  away 
from  less  visible  development  needs  to  today's  catastro- 
phe. The  White  House  likes  to  boast  that  it  has  doubled 
foreign  aid,  but  the  increases  are  going  not  to  developing 
countries  but  to  rebuild  Iraq  and  Afghanistan. 

In  every  disaster  there  are  heroes — the  hotel  manager 
who  sacrificed  his  life  trying  to  save  the  grandchild  of  a 
guest,  the  pilot  who  landed  his  private  plane  on  an 
airstrip  his  government  said  was  unusable,  the  villagers 
who  struggled  to  get  their  boats  repaired  and  back  at  sea 
to  support  their  families.  Also  heroic  were  the  efforts  of 
relief  workers  who  were  already  in  most  of  these  coun- 
tries dealing  with  other  problems. 


Catholic  Relief  Services,  Caritas,  Oxfam,  the  Red 
Cross  and  Doctors  Without  Borders  mobilized  to  bring 
fresh  water  and  medical  supplies  to  the  devastated  areas. 
Fresh  water  was  the  highest  priority  since  drinking  pollut- 
ed water  can  cause  disease  and  more  deaths.  Without  a 
quick  response,  experts  predicted  the  death  toll  from  dis- 
ease could  be  as  high  as  the  initial  number  caused  directly 
by  the  tsunami. 

Moving  relief  supplies  to  isolated  areas  proved  difficult. 
Even  under  the  best  conditions,  many  of  these  areas  are 
not  easily  accessible.  Roads  and  train  tracks  were  washed 
out;  some  airports  were  put  out  of  commission  or  were  so 
small  they  could  not  deal  with  the  demand.  Some  outlying 
islands  have  still  not  been  heard  from.  As  a  result,  supplies 
initially  piled  up  at  warehouses  and  major  airports,  because 
they  faced  bottlenecks  that  were  beyond  the  capacity  of 
the  fractured  infrastructure. 

Local  military  with  helicopters  and  trucks  proved 
invaluable  in  getting  supplies  to  those  in  need.  The  U.S. 
military  came  to  the  aid  with  helicopters  and  ships.  As 
one  U.N.  official  said,  the  helicopters  were  worth  their 
weight  in  gold,  because  they  could  deliver  supplies  quick- 
ly to  inaccessible  locations. 

The  outpouring  of  donations  from  individuals  has 
been  remarkable  both  in  the  United  States  and  abroad. 
In  Britain  individual  donations  equal  the  amount  pledged 
by  the  government.  Compassion  fatigue,  once  feared  by 
charitable  agencies,  has  been  put  aside,  at  least  for  now. 
But  the  long-term  effort  needed  to  repair  and  rebuild 
these  areas  will  be  even  greater  than  the  critical  immedi- 
ate response.  It  will  take  an  immense  effort  lasting 
months,  perhaps  even  years. 

TRAGIC  DEATH  THROUGH  A  NATURAL  DISASTER  Can  challenge  One's 

faith  in  an  all-loving  God.  But  the  Gospel  call  is  not  to 
resigned  acceptance  but  to  a  faith  that  produces  works. 
The  tsunami  is  a  wake-up  call  to  everyone  in  the  global 
village  that  our  brothers  and  sisters  need  our  compassion 
and  help.  As  tragic  as  this  disaster  is,  the  numbers  killed 
in  one  day  can  be  easily  matched  and  exceeded  by  the 
numbers  killed  in  any  year  all  over  the  world  through 
hunger  and  preventable  diseases.  What  we  saw  in  an 
instant  plays  out  eveiy  day  in  slow  motion  throughout 
the  world  in  other  ways,  less  dramatic  but  no  less  urgent. 
All  of  these  needs  deserve  a  generous  response.  Greater 
preparedness  to  respond  to  future  disasters  through 
international  cooperation  is  also  needed.  As  citizens  of 
the  richest  nation  on  earth,  we  have  a  special  responsibil- 
ity to  respond.  Our  faith  demands  it. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


Catholic  Agencies  Mobilize  for  Relief 


As  the  death  toll  from  the  Indian  Ocean 
earthquake  and  tsunamis  soared,  Pope 
John  Paul  II  praised  the  international 
community  for  rapidly  mobilizing  aid 
efforts  and  said  the  church's  charitable 
agencies  were  doing  the  same.  In  a  state- 
ment on  Dec.  30,  Caritas  Internarionalis 
said  Caritas  India  was  helping  with  the 
vital  task  of  recovery  and  burial  of  bod- 
ies— a  necessary  first  step  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  water-borne  diseases  and  epi- 
demics. 

The  statement  said  Caritas  member 
organizations  had  begun  to  send  medical 
professionals  and  fund  supplies  to  support 
local  staffs  and  hospitals  that  were  provid- 
ing immediate  care.  More  aid  will  follow 
once  Caritas  assessment  teams  complete 
their  evaluations  of  the  overall  situations  in 
the  hardest-hit  areas  of  India  and  Sri 
Lanka,  it  said. 

In  Thailand,  the  Rev.  Phibul 
Visitnonthachai,  director  of  the  Thai  bish- 
ops' Office  for  Emergency  Relief  and 
Refugees,  said  his  office  would  coordinate 
a  massive  assistance  campaign  that  would 
focus  on  emergency  relief  for  poor  fishing 
people,  as  opposed  to  tourist  resorts. 
Almost  the  entire  length  of  Thailand's 
southwestern  coastline  was  engulfed  by 
waves.  "That  area  is  home  to  thousands  of 


fishermen,"  the  Rev.  Piergiacomo  Urbani, 
P.I.M.E.  a  missionary,  told  Asianews. 

In  Baltimore,  Catholic  Relief  Services, 
the  U.S.  bishops'  international  relief  and 
development  agency,  committed  $25  mil- 
lion for  emergency  relief  and  long-term 
rehabilitation  programs  in  Asia.  A  C.R.S. 
statement  said  the  agency's  response  was 
expected  to  increase.  The  agency's  •Web 
site  crashed  temporarily  on  Dec.  29 
because  response  to  an  appeal  for  dona- 
tions was  so  great. 

"Right  now  the  immediate  needs  for 
clean  water,  medical  care,  shelter  and  food 
are  critical,"  explained  Ken  Hackett, 
C.R.S.  president  and  C.E.O..  "We  can 
only  expect  that  the  aftermath  and  recov- 
ery will  take  place  over  a  long  period  of 
time.  It's  especially  important  that  we 
don't  overlook  the  impact  of  trauma 
among  the  survivors,  who  are  grieving 
under  life-threatening  circumstances." 

According  to  C.R.S.,  the  initial  funds 
will  help  the  following  relief  efforts: 

In  India:  Working  with  Caritas  to  pro- 
vide life-saving  food,  medicine  and  shelter 
in  the  worst  affected  districts  of  Tamil 
Nadu/Pondicherry,  Andhra  Pradesh, 
Kerala,  and  the  Andaman  and  Nicobar 
islands;  supporting  10  diocesan  partners  to 
organize  and  manage  93  relief  camps  shel- 


indonesian  girl,  in  face  mask,  waits  on  line  in  the  city  of  Banda  Aceh  for  clean  drinking  water  provided 
by  Australian  military  on  Jan.  5.  An  estimated  400,000  people  were  displaced  in  Aceh  Province. 


tering  over  125,000  people  along  the 
Tamil  Nadu  and  Andhra  Pradesh  coast- 
lines; providing  displaced  persons  with 
cooked  food  three  times  a  day,  and  with 
clothing,  clean  water  and  medical  assis- 
tance as  required;  providing  resources  to 
partner  groups  for  distributing  dry  food 
rations,  medicine,  oral  rehydration  solu- 
tions and  water  purification  tablets  in 
remote  areas. 

In  Sri  Lanka:  Providing  cooked  food 
and  dry  rations,  non-food  items  and 
mobile  medical  assistance;  purchasing  and 
distributing  soap,  water  cans,  kitchen  sets 
and  bed  sheets/sarongs  for  displaced  per- 
sons; providing  technical  support  for  local 
partners. 

In  Indonesia:  Collaborating  with  other 
agencies  for  the  delivery  to  755  families  in 
Aceh  of  survival  kits,  which  included 
kitchen  utensils,  hygiene  items,  blankets, 
sleeping  mats,  water  storage  cans  and  plas- 
tic sheeting. 

In  Thailand:  Assisting  the  needs  of  poor 
fishing  communities  affected  by  the  tidal 
waves  in  six  southern  provinces. 

Religious  Personnel 
Provide  Consolation 

On  Thailand's  southwestern  coast,  tsuna- 
mi survivors,  traumatized  and  shocked  by 
the  devastation  and  loss  of  their  loved 
ones,  poured  out  their  grief  to  religious 
personnel.  Survivors  told  of  losing  family 
members.  "Although  I  had  wounds  all 
over  my  body,  I  did  not  feel  the  pain 
because  the  loss  of  my  wife  hurt  so  much," 
said  Chaisin  Ngodpho-oad,  a  construction 
worker  in  Phi  Phi. 

On  Dec.  26,  while  Chaisin  and  other 
workers  were  digging  to  make  a  swim- 
ming pool,  they  heard  a  loud  noise  that 
they  thought  was  "a  plane  crash."  His  wife 
was  in  the  workers'  huts,  about  150  feet 
from  the  sea.  Chaisin  said  when  he  looked 
up  he  saw  parts  of  bungalows  being  tossed 
in  the  air  by  30-foot  waves.  He  rushed  to 
reach  his  wife,  but  the  waves  threw  him 
farther  inland  to  the  hills. 

Pornchai  Techapitakhtam,  a  Stigmatine 
priest  who  is  pastor  of  St.  Agnes  Church 
in  Krabi,  told  UCA  News  on  Jan.  3  that 
Chaisin's  story  is  one  of  many  personal 
tragedies  church  workers  have  heard  since 
Dec.  26.  Lie  said  that  at  the  provincial 
hospital  he  spoke  with  survivors  who  had 
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Men  lamenting  during  a  prayer  rally  in  the 
Indonesian  capital  city  of  Jakarta  on  Jan.  2. 

lost  children,  spouses  or  other  relatives. 
Church  workers  have  helped  Buddhists 
take  the  bodies  of  family  members  to  tem- 
ples for  cremation,  Father  Pornchai  said. 

Father  Pornchai  also  has  served  as  a 
translator  for  foreign  tourists.  He  said  he 
celebrated  Mass  for  foreign  Catholics  who 
lost  loved  ones  and  was  to  conduct  a 
memorial  service  for  a  Dutch  family  who 
lost  their  3-year-old  child. 

Petra  Darunee  Likhittam,  a 
Presentation  sister,  said  her  team  has  been 
offering  assistance  to  survivors  in 
makeshift  centers  in  Krabi.  Two  people 
told  her  they  dragged  a  woman  to  safety  as 
they  were  trying  to  scramble  up  a  hill  on 
Phi  Phi.  The  woman  had  lost  hold  of  her 
baby  while  being  pushed  by  a  crowd  of 
people  running  for  their  lives.  The  baby 
was  trampled  to  death,  and  the  mother 
had  no  heart  to  continue  until  the  two 
women  dragged  her  to  safety,  Sister 
Darunee  said. 

Immaculate  Heart  Sister  Rosa  Supha 
Suphathongamphai  said  church  workers 
"were  overwhelmed"  by  the  personal 
tragedies,  and  that  dieir  help  is  small  in 
light  of  the  enormity  of  the  personal  losses 
they  encounter  each  day.  The  nun  and  her 
team  have  visited  Phangnga,  Thailand's 
hardest-hit  province,  where  more  than 
3,000  bodies  were  found.  Muslim  and 
Buddhist  survivors  told  her  that  the  visits 
showed  that  Catholic  personnel  cared  for 
them  and  their  future. 

"Many  Tsunami  victims,  young  and 
old,  are  in  a  state  of  shock  and  depression, 


traumatized  by  the  suddenness  of  the  dis- 
aster and  the  loss  of  loved  ones  and 
belongings,"  reports  a  Sri  Lankan  priest. 
"We  receive  reports  of  suicide  attempts 
and  children  staring  into  space,  with  a 
vacant  look  of  despair  on  their  faces. 
There  is  an  imperative  need  for  counsel- 
ing and  repairing  the  damaged  lives  of 
these  people  through  appropriate  thera- 
pies." 


Cathedral  Grounds 
Become  Refugee  Camp 

The  cathedral  grounds  in  India's  Port 
Blair  Diocese  have  become  a  camp  for 
some  1,300  people  displaced  by  the  tsuna- 
mi disaster,  said  the  local  bishop.  Bishop 
AleLxo  das  Neves  Dias,  S.F.X.,  of  Port 
Blair  said  the  diocese  has  been  directing 
the  distt"ibution  of  food,  clothing  and 
medicine  at  the  cathedral  in  Port  Blair, 
receiving  little  help  from  the  government, 
which  is  operating  several  other  camps  for 
the  displaced  in  the  beleaguered  region. 

The  bishop  said  the  church  had  tried  to 
supply  a  sense  of  normalcy  for  the  dis- 
placed, erecting  a  giant  television  screen 
for  the  people  to  watch.  "  Today  it  is  a 
blessing  to  see  the  gloom  and  despair 
turned  into  some  relief,  with  children 
playing  around  with  smiles  on  their  faces 
in  the  compound  of  the  cathedral,"  he 
said. 

Every  morning  before  breakfast,  priests 
at  the  cathedral  conduct  an  interfaith 
prayer  service,  with  Catholics,  Hindus, 
Muslims  and  members  of  die  Bahai  Faith 
reciting  prayers  in  turn.  A  similar  service  is 
held  before  dinner,  the  bishop  said. 

He  said  many  islanders  swam  to  safety, 
climbed  trees  or  ran 
into  the  forest  to  save 
their  lives.  "Their  sto- 
ries make  me  weep," 
he  said.  Aldiough  offi- 
cial estimates  of  die 
death  toll  on  the 
islands  ranged  from 
5,000  to  8,000, 
Bishop  Dias  said  he 
believes  the  death  toll 
will  be  15,000  to 
20,000.  He  said  the 
Indian  government 
initially  set  up  four 

relief  camps,  and  four  Beach  littered  with  debris 
were  added  after         Vailankanni,  India,  on  Dec, 


more  survivors  were  rescued.  Each  camp 
holds  about  1,000  to  1,400  displaced  peo- 
ple. 

Vbout  400, 00(1  people  live  on  the 
islands,  which  lie  about  600  miles  off 
India's  eastern  coast.  More  than  40  per- 
cent of  the  inhabitants  are  Christians; 
about  half  of  these  are  Catholics.  Bishop 
Dias  estimated  that  about  1 80  chapels  and 
churches  in  the  Andaman  and  Nicobar 
Islands  territory  were  destroyed  by  the 
tsunamis.  "Forty  years  of  dedicated 
work.. .here  has  to  be  rebuilt,"  the  bishop 
said. 

Fishermen  Want  Boats, 
Not  Aid,  After  Tsunami 

"We  don't  want  am  relief  materials  except 
b(  nits  and  nets  to  get  back  to  the  sea,"  said 
Aravindan,  a  36-year-old  fisherman  who 
lost  two  sisters  in  the  tsunami  catastrophe 
of  Dec.  26.  Aravindan  is  among  hundreds 
of  tsunami  survivors,  most  of  whom 
depend  on  fishing  for  their  livelihood,  in 
die  Cuddalore  area  of  southern  India's 
Tamil  Nadu  state.  Ceorge  Kannanthan- 
am,  a  Claretian  priest  who  was  among  the 
first  to  reach  the  predominantly  Hindu  vil- 
lages in  the  coastal  area  with  relief,  said  the 
relief  phase  was  ending  and  "people  would 
like  to  get  back  to  work."  A  catamaran  and 
three  sets  of  nets,  the  basic  requirement  for 
a  team  to  go  out  fishing,  cost  about  $3,500. 
"No  fisherman  can  afford  that  kind  of 
money,  especially  at  this  time,"  said 
Ramaswamy,  head  of  the  fishermen's  com- 
munity in  Southakoppa.  The  district 
administration  pays  about  $350  for  each 
damaged  boat.  Ramaswamy's  village 
reportedly  lost  42  boats. 


in  front  of  the  Basilica  of  Our  Lady  of  Good  Health  in 
28. 
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Archbishop  Bars 
Legionaries 

In  a  letter  made  public  by  an  Internet 
posting  in  December,  Archbishop  Harry 
J.  Flvnn  of  St.  Paul-Minneapolis 
informed  pastors  that  the  Legionaries  of 
Christ  are  "not  to  be  active  in  any  way  in 
the  archdiocese."  He  also  instructed  them 
that  the  Legionaries'  lay  associate  move- 
ment, Regnum  Christi,  is  to  be  "kept 
completely  separate  from  all  activities  of 
the  parishes  and  the  archdiocese."  The 
lay  organization  should  not  be  allowed  to 
use  parish  or  archdiocesan  property  for 
any  meeting  or  program,  he  said. 

The  St.  Paul-Minneapolis 
Archdiocese  is  not  the  first  to  bar 
the  Legionaries,  a  religious  order  of 
priests  whose  approach  to  ministry 
and  methods  of  vocations  recruit- 
ment and  seminary  formation  have 
been  a  source  of  controversy.  The 
Diocese  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  has  had 
a  similar  policy  toward  the 
Legionaries  and  Regnum  Christi 
since  October  2002. 

With  his  circular  letter  of  Nov. 
23,  Archbishop  Flynn  enclosed  a 
copy  of  a  letter  he  wrote  the  previ- 
ous month  to  the  Rev.  Anthony 
Bannon,  national  director  of  the 
Legionaries  of  Christ.  In  that  letter 
he  expressed  concern  that  in  meet- 
ings and  correspondence  with 
Father  Bannon  over  several  years, 
his  efforts  to  learn  more  about  the 
Legionaries  and  Regnum  Christi 
and  their  ministry  in  St.  Paul- 
Minneapolis  brought  responses  that 
"tended  to  be  vague  and  ambiguous, 
characterized  by  generalizations  about 
intent  and  policy." 

While  the  Legionaries'  written  materi- 
als speak  of  cooperation  with  local 
churches,  he  said,  in  his  archdiocese 
"practice  has  not  seemed  to  match  theory 
in  that  regard....  Our  pastors  continue  to 
sense  that  a  'parallel  church'  is  being 
encouraged,  one  that  separates  persons 
from  the  local  parish  and  archdiocese  and 
creates  competing  structures."  "As  a 
result,"  he  wrote  to  Father  Bannon,  "I 
have  decided  that  Legionary  of  Christ 
priests  are  not  to  be  active  in  any  way  in 
the  Archdiocese  of  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis." 

'  The  October  letter  said  lay  Catholics 
e  a  canonical  right  to  join  associations 


of  the  faithful,  such  as  Regnum  Christi, 
[but]  not  all  such  associations  are  officially 
approved  or  supported"  in  every  diocese. 
Since  the  organization  operates  outside 
normal  church  structures  such  as  parishes 
and  schools,  "there  is  no  opportunity  for 
me  to  exercise  appropriate  vigilance  in 
their  regard,"  the  archbishop  wrote. 

He  said  the  archdiocese  therefore  "does 
not  endorse  or  support  Regnum  Christi 
itself  or  activities  sponsored  by  that  move- 
ment." To  prevent  any  confusion  on  the 
matter,  he  added,  Regnum  Christi*  activi- 
ties must  be  "completely  separate"  from 


To  Help  Tsunami  Victims 

Checks,  earmarked  for  "tsunami  relief"  or 
"tidal  wave  disaster,"  can  be  sent  to: 

•  Catholic  Relief  Services,  209  W. 
Fayette  St.,  Baltimore,  MD  21201-3443; 
(877)  435-7277;  www.catholicrelief.org. 

•  Catholic  Near  East  Welfare 
Association,  1011  First  Ave.,  New  York,  NY 
10022-4195;  (800)  442-6392; 
www.cnewa.org. 

•  Canadian  Catholic  Organization  for 
Development  and  Peace,  5633  Sherbrooke 
St.  East,  Montreal,  Quebec  H1N  1A3;  (888) 
664-3387;  www.devp.org. 

•  Pontifical  Mission  Societies,  366  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York,  NY  10001. 

•  The  Catholic  Medical  Mission  Board, 
(212)  242-7757;  www.cmmb.org. 

•  The  National  Council,  Society  of  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul,  58  Progress  Parkway,  St. 
Louis,  M0  63043-3706;  www.svdpusa.org. 


any  parish  and  archdiocesan  activities  and 
cannot  take  place  on  any  parish  or  arch- 
diocesan property. 

Jay  Dunlap,  a  spokesman  for  the 
Legionaries,  told  Catholic  News  Service 
on  Dec.  2 1 ,  "We  wish  to  continue  com- 
municating with  the  archbishop,  to  listen 
to  him  and  continue  to  dialogue." 

The  archbishop's  letters  were  posted 
on  the  Internet  at: 

www.regainnetwork.org.  Also  posted  are 
copies  of  a  letter  from  Catholic  High 
School  in  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  warning  par- 
ents about  the  Legionaries  and  a  church 
bulletin,  published  in  2002,  from  St. 
Joseph  Cathedral  in  Columbus,  Ohio, 
announcing  a  diocesan  policy  of  barring 
the  Legionaries  from  the  diocese  and  bar- 


ring Regnum  Christi  from  the  use  of 
diocesan  or  parish  facilities  for  any  of 
their  activities. 

The  Rev.  John  Carville,  vicar  general 
of  the  Diocese  of  Baton  Rouge,  was  cited 
as  a  diocesan  consultant  in  the  letter  from 
Catholic  High  School  last  June  to  its  stu- 
dents' parents.  He  told  CNS  that  when 
Archbishop  Alfred  C.  Hughes  of  New 
Orleans  was  bishop  of  Baton  Rouge  in  the 
1990's  he  had  concerns  about  the 
Legionaries  that  were  similar  to  those 
expressed  by  Archbishop  Flynn.  He  said 
that  after  discussions  with  Father  Bannon, 
then-Bishop  Hughes  established  a 
protocol  that  if  the  Legionaries 
wanted  to  operate  in  the  diocese 
"they  had  to  keep  us  abreast  of 
everything  they  did." 

"Frankly,  they  didn't  adhere  to  it," 
he  added.  Bishop  Robert  W. 
Muench,  who  became  bishop  in 
2002,  recently  established  a  "stiffer 
protocol"  requiring  written  quarterly 
reports  from  the  Legionaries  on  all 
Legionaries  and  Regnum  Christi 
activities  in  the  diocese,  he  said,  and 
the  Legionaries  have  complied. 

Asked  to  describe  the  concerns  of 
the  two  Baton  Rouge  bishops, 
Father  Carville  said,  "The  problems 
we  have  found  with  the  Legionaries 
specifically  are  that  they  seem  to 
hide  their  identity,  they  somehow 
convey  to  their  followers  that  what  is 
being  taught  in  parishes  in  the  dio- 
cese is  inadequate  Catholicism,  and 
they  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the 
morale  of  local  clergy,  who  are  then 
badgered  with  questions"  suggesting 
that  they  aren't  doing  their  job  right. 

The  Baton  Rouge  priest  also  raised  the 
"parallel  church"  issue,  saying  the  mem- 
bers of  Regnum  Christi,  under  supervi- 
sion of  the  Legionaries,  have  organized 
various  ministries,  such  as  youth  ministry 
and  small  faith  communities,  that  parallel 
the  ministries  of  the  local  parishes. 

The  Legionaries  of  Christ  was  founded 
in  1941  by  a  Mexican  priest,  Father 
Marcial  Maciel  Degollado.  Its  U.S.  head- 
quarters are  in  Orange,  Conn.  It  has 
about  600  priests  and  2,500  seminarians 
worldwide,  including  75  priests  in  the 
United  States  and  a  seminary  and  novi- 
tiate in  Connecticut. 


From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 
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Your  generous  gift  to  the  Collection  for  the  Church  in  Latin  America 
helps  fellow  Catholics  in  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean — who  are  rich 
in  taith  but  lacking  in  material  resources — to  participate  more  fully  in  the 
life  of  the  Church  and  to  share  their  faith  with  others. 

In  2003,  your  generosity  funded  9  regional  grants  and  464  local  pastoral 
projects  in  217  dioceses,  for  a  total  of  more  than  $5  million. 

Please  share  your  blessings  in  an  act  of  solidarity  and  give  generously  in  you  parish. 

For  more  information,  contact: 
COLLECTION  FOR  THE  CHURCH  IN  LATIN  AMERICA 

United  States  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops 
321  1  Fourth  Street,  NE,  Washington  DC  20017-1  194 
Visit  us  at  www.usccb.org/lotinamerico. 
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Life  in  the  OO's 


Matters  of  Which 
We  Dare  Not  Speak 

^  Why  are  so  many  of  us  afraid  of  the 
message  of  Christmas? ' 


T  MIDDAY  on  Christmas 
Eve,  I  found  myself  under  a 
large  white  tent  adjacent  to 
St.  John's  Church  in  down- 
town Newark,  where  I  was 
mingling  with  hundreds  of  poor  and 
homeless  people  from  that  impoverished 
and  battered  city.  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  I 
was  there  out  of  the  goodness  of  my  heart, 
giving  of  myself  for  a  few  hours  on  that 
special  day.  The  truth  is,  work  had 
brought  me  to  this  place.  Had  it  not  been 
for  a  writing  assignment,  I  surely  would 
not  have  been  under  a  makeshift  tent  on 
Christmas  Eve,  talking  with  those  for 
whom  there  would  be  little  in  the  way  of 
comfort  later  in  the  evening. 

Every  year  on  Christmas  Eve,  St. 
John's — the  oldest  parish  in  New 
Jersey — sponsors  a  party  for  Newark's 
poor,  homeless  and  hungry.  They  waited 
in  a  line  that  stretched  along  busy  Route 
2 1  in  downtown  Newark  and  wrapped 
around  a  side  street.  Volunteers  handed 
out  hot  meals,  gifts  and  smiles,  while  a 
band  called  the  Holiday  Express  played 
Christmas  music.  Some  of  the  volunteers 
danced  with  the  guests  of  honor,  most  of 
whom,  it  seemed  clear,  would  be  spend- 
ing Christmas  Eve  on  the  cold  streets  of 
Newark. 

Helping  to  supervise  this  impressive 
undertaking  was  the  Msgr.  James  J. 
Finnerty,  pastor  of  St.  John's.  He  person- 
ally greeted  many  of  the  guests,  most  of 
whom  he  knew  by  name  and  by  story. 
Here  was  a  mentally  ill  drug  addict;  there 
was  a  single,  homeless  mother.  "So  many 
of  these  people  cannot  hold  jobs,"  he  was 

"  '.-:fiRY  golway  is  a  writer  for  The  New  York 

Observer. 


saying.  Some  of  them  brought  children 
with  them  as  they  waited  in  line  for  a  hot 
meal  of  chicken,  pasta  and  vegetables. 

Years  ago  St.  John's  established  a  pro- 
gram to  feed  the  hungry  in  Newark,  one 
of  the  nation's  poorest  cities.  It  is  the  very 
definition  of  bad  news/good  news  that  the 
program  has  been  a  remarkable  success. 
Volunteers  serve  300  breakfasts  a  day,  and 
400  more  meals  at  lunchtime.  It  is  an 
impressive  record.  It  is  also  depressing  to 
think  how  necessary  this  church's  mission 
has  become. 

There  was  a  time  many  decades  ago 
when  St.  John's  was  a  thriving  parish, 
back  in  the  days  when  the  city  itself  was 
home  to  nearly  half  a  million  people, 
when  its  main  intersection,  Broad  and 
Market  Streets,  was  one  of  the  busiest  in 
the  country,  and  when  Irish,  Italian  and 
other  immigrants  and  their  children 
called  Newark  home. 

Those  days  are  gone  forever.  The 
congregation  has  dwindled  to  a  precious 
few,  and  is  getting  smaller  each  year.  The 
English  Norman  Gothic  church  is  listed 
on  the  National  Registry  of  Historic 
Places,  which  only  seems  to  confirm  that 
the  parish's  best  years  are  in  the  past. 
With  the  Archdiocese  of  Newark  looking 
to  close  or  combine  parishes,  St.  John's,  it 
would  seem,  might  well  become  histoiy 
in  the  near  future. 

But  if  the  pews  in  this  well-kept 
church  are  far,  far  from  filled,  the  parish 
itself  has  managed  to  adapt  to  changing 
times  by  transforming  its  mission.  In  the 
spirit  of  Catholic  social  teaching — of 
Gospel  teaching — St.  John's  reaches  out 
to  help  those  who  cannot  help  them- 
selves. 

The  church  could  not  perform  this 


mission  without  the  help  and  financial 
support  of  dozens  of  volunteers.  Students 
from  nearby  colleges,  including  Rutgers 
University  and  Seton  Hall  Law  School, 
regularly  help  with  food  preparation  and 
service.  Employees  from  local  businesses 
also  help  out  with  time  and  money.  The 
program,  in  fact,  is  self-sustaining;  the 
church  takes  no  money  from  the 
Archdiocese  of  Newark  to  fund  its  meals. 

Watching  both  the  volunteers  and 
the  guests  on  Christmas  Eve,  I  couldn't 
help  but  reflect  on  a  controversy  in  my 
town,  which  borders  Newark,  but  only  in 
geography.  In  Maplewood  and  my  neigh- 
boring town  of  South  Orange,  public 
school  officials  banned  the  playing  of 
Christmas  music — even  instrumental  ver- 
sions!— with  religious  themes.  Officials 
talked  about  the  separation  of  church  and 
state,  but  in  the  commentary  that  fol- 
lowed, it  was  not  hard  to  detect  fear  and 
outright  loathing  of  public  expressions  of 
religion  and  faith. 

But  it  was  religion  and  faith  that  led 
so  many  volunteers  to  this  tent  in  down- 
town Newark  on  Christmas  Eve,  where 
the  message  of  Christmas — the  message 
expressed  in  so  many  Christmas  carols — 
was  not  merely  celebrated,  but  acted 
upon.  Why  are  so  many  of  us  afraid  of 
these  messages?  Why  do  we  ban  them 
from  schools,  from  the  public  arena?  The 
good  will  radiating  from  St.  John's  on  this 
Christmas  Eve  was  founded  on  teachings 
found  in  sacred  text,  teachings  that  surely 
can  make  all  of  us  not  only  better  people, 
but  better  citizens.  And  yet,  so  many  peo- 
ple insist  that  we  dare  not  speak  of  such 
matters  in  the  public  square. 

For  Father  Finnerty,  standing  in  the 
cold  as  a  wind  whipped  the  tent's  flaps, 
the  controversy  over  Christmas  music  in  a 
nearby  suburb  was  of  no  moment  on  this 
day  of  days.  He  had  more  important  con- 
cerns, like  the  health  and  well-being  of  his 
flock — the  poor  of  Newark. 

As  they  waited  in  line  patiently  for 
their  meal,  their  gift  and  perhaps  a  quick 
dance  with  somebody  they  might  never 
see  again,  Father  Finnerty  glanced  their 
way  and  said,  "We're  fortunate  to  know 
these  people." 

On  Christmas  Eve  in  Newark,  I  felt 
fortunate  to  know  people  like  Father 
Finnerty.  Terry  Golway 
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^  Why  are  so  many  of  us  a 
message  of  Christmas?' 


AT  MIDDAY  on  Christmas 
Eve,  I  found  myself  under  a 
large  white  tent  adjacent  to 
St.  John's  Church  in  down- 
town Newark,  where  I  was 
mingling  with  hundreds  of  poor  and 
homeless  people  from  that  impoverished 
and  battered  city.  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  I 
was  there  out  of  the  goodness  of  my  heart, 
giving  of  myself  for  a  few  hours  on  that 
special  day.  The  truth  is,  work  had 
brought  me  to  this  place.  Had  it  not  been 
for  a  writing  assignment,  I  surely  would 
not  have  been  under  a  makeshift  tent  on 
Christmas  Eve,  talking  with  those  for 
whom  there  would  be  little  in  the  way  of 
comfort  later  in  the  evening. 

Everv  year  on  Christmas  Eve,  St. 
John's — the  oldest  parish  in  New 
Jersey — sponsors  a  party  for  Newark's 
poor,  homeless  and  hungry.  They  waited 
in  a  line  that  stretched  along  busy  Route 
21  in  downtown  Newark  and  wrapped 
around  a  side  street.  Volunteers  handed 
out  hot  meals,  gifts  and  smiles,  while  a 
band  called  the  Holiday  Express  played 
Christmas  music.  Some  of  the  volunteers 
danced  with  the  guests  of  honor,  most  of 
whom,  it  seemed  clear,  would  be  spend- 
ing Christmas  Eve  on  the  cold  streets  of 
Newark. 

Helping  to  supervise  this  impressive 
undertaking  was  the  Msgr.  James  J. 
Finnerty,  pastor  of  St.  John's.  He  person- 
ally greeted  many  of  the  guests,  most  of 
whom  he  knew  by  name  and  by  story. 
Here  was  a  mentally  ill  drug  addict;  there 
was  a  single,  homeless  mother.  "So  many 
of  these  people  cannot  hold  jobs,"  he  was 

rERRY  golway  is  a  writer  for  The  New  York 

Observer. 
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dance  with  somebody  they  might  never 
see  again,  Father  Finnerty  glanced  their 
way  and  said,  "We're  fortunate  to  know 
these  people." 

On  Christmas  Eve  in  Newark,  I  felt 
fortunate  to  know  people  like  Father 
Finnerty.  Terry  Golway 
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The  world  leader  in  treatment  of  alcoholism  and  addictive 
disorders  for  priests  and  religious  invites  bishops,  diocesan  and 
religious  leadership  to  attend  its  fourth  annual 

Summer  Leadership  Conference  on  Addiction. 


ADDICTION  AND  GRACE: 

RESOURCES  FOR  INTERVENTION,  TREATMENT  AND  HEALING 


Date:  July  11-13,  2005 
Place:  Hilton  Minneapolis/ 
St.  Paul  Airport 


Join 

Our  Faculty 

Rev.  Richard  L.  Chiola 

Kathleen  McChesney 

Sr.  Maurice  Doody,  O.P. 

Rev.  Kevin  McDonough 

Rev.  Arthur  J.  Espelage,  OFM 

Michael  Morton,  M.A. 

Rev.  Wojciech  Giertych,  OP 

Gerard  O'Connor 

Stanley  Gitlow,  M.D. 

John  O'Neil,  L.C.D.C. 

John  Gonsiorek,  Ph.D. 

Michael  Palmer,  M.D. 

Robert  Grant,  Ph.  D. 

Michael  Papesh 

Mark  Lasser 

Rev.  Paul  White 

The  cost  of  the  conference,  hotel  rooms  and  meals  for  diocesan  and  religious  community  staff 
are  being  underwritten  by  generous  Guest  House  donors.    The  conference  cost  for  all  others  is 
$290.00.    Diocesan  and  religious  community  staff  are  responsible  only  for  transportation  to 

and  from  home  and  conference. 
****Recommended  especially  for  new  bishops  and  new  leadership**** 
•  • 


Please  register  me  for  the  Guest  House  Leadership  Conference  held  July  11-13,  2005.  I  am  aware  that  Guest  House  will  pay  for  my 
registration,  hotel  room  charges  and  scheduled  meals.  Following  this  registration  1  will  receive  a  confirmation  letter  with 
additional  conference  and  hotel  information. 

Name:  

C/S/Z: 

Phone:  

Position  within  Diocese/Religious  Order: 

Mail  or  fax  this  completed  registration  form  to: 

Michael  Morton,  Director  of  Education 
P.O.  Box  420 
Lake  Orion,  Ml  48361 
or  Fax  to: 
(248)  392-0210 
If  you  would  like  to  call  for  additional  information 
prior  to  reserving  your  spot,  please  call: 
(800)  626-6910 

Which  evenings  will  you  be  staying?  Please  reserve 
your  hotel  room  by  checking  the  applicable  dates: 

□  July  11                □  July  12 
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Separation  of  church  and  state  was  meant  to  protect  religious  rights, 

not  to  suppress  them. 


The  Metaphorical  Wall 

-  BY  EDWARD  F.  HARRINGTON  - 


MARTIN  LUTHER  king  JR.  fought  zealously  to  achieve  for  all  the 
equality  promised  by  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  His  passion 
for  justice  was  inspired  by  the  Scriptures  and  the  spirituals  of  his 
religion.  The  equality  he  fought  for  was  an  equality  created  first  by 
God.  Yet  in  the  United  States  of  today,  a  member  of  the  clergy  or  a 
spokesman  for  a  religious  denomination  who  forcefully  expresses  an  opinion  on  a  mat- 
ter of  public  import  is  invariably  met  with  the  accusation  that  he  or  she  has  breached  the 
"wall  of  separation  between  church  and  state." 


THE  HON.  EDWARD  F.  HARRINGTON  is  United  States  Senior  District  Judge 
for  the  District  of  Massachusetts. 
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The  metaphor  "wall  of  separation"  has  long  been  used 
by  some  political  figures  and  commentators  as  a  call  to 
exclude  the  teachings  of  religion  and  religiously  rooted 
morality  from  participation  in  political  debate  concerning 
public  policy.  Those  who  espouse  such  moral  teachings  in 
an  attempt  to  shape  the  public  agenda  are  scorned  and 
ridiculed  for  infecting  the  public  forum  with  their  sectarian 
and,  by  implication,  un-American  discourse. 

But  as  Justice  Reed  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  stated  in 
McCollum  v.  Board  of  Education  (1948),  "a  rule  of  law 
should  not  be  drawn  from  a  figure  of  speech."  The  idea  of 
"separation  of  church  and  state"  was  never  meant  to  protect 
the  state.  Rather,  it  was  designed  to  protect  the  religious 
rights  of  the  people  from  the  incursion  of  the  government. 


In  1802,  in  a  private  letter  to  the  Danbury  (Conn.)  Baptist 
Association,  he  wrote,  "Believing  with  you  that  religion  is  a 
matter  which  lies  solely  between  man  and  his  God,  that  he 
owes  account  to  none  other  for  his  faith  or  worship,  that  the 
legislative  powers  of  government  reach  actions  only,  and 
not  opinions,  I  contemplate  with  sovereign  reverence  that 
act  of  the  whole  American  people  which  declared  that  their 
legislature  should  'make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment 
of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof,'  thus 
building  a  wall  of  separation  between  church  and  state."  As 
with  Williams,  the  metaphor  "wall  of  separation"  was  used 
by  Jefferson  as  a  shorthand  formula  to  endorse  religious  lib- 
erty against  the  power  and  control  of  the  state.  The  term 
served  solely  as  an  aid  to  religious  belief. 


Origins  of  the  Term 

The  metaphor  "wall  of  separation"  was  coined  by  Roger 
Williams  in  the  17th  century,  before  the  colonies  became 
independent  and  before  the  ratification  of  the  United  States 
Constitution.  Williams  was  the  pioneer  of  religious  free- 
dom and  defender  of  the  liberty  of  conscience.  He  believed 
no  civil  government  could  compel  adherence  to  a  religious 
doctrine  without  endangering  free  will.  He  imagined  a  "wall 
of  separation  between  the  garden  of  the  church  and  the 
wilderness  of  the  world." 

Thomas  Jefferson  returned  to  this  imagery  as  president. 
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The  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  First  Amendment 

The  principles  of  religious  liberty  that  Jefferson  extols  as 
"the  most  inalienable  and  sacred  of  all  human  rights"  find 
their  ultimate  source  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution.  These  first  10  amendments  were  enacted  to 
secure  certain  fundamental  individual  rights,  including  the 
rights  to  religion.  Jefferson  writes  to  James  Madison,  "A  bill 
of  rights  is  what  the  people  are  entitled  to  against  every  gov- 
ernment on  earth."  So,  too,  in  the  West  Virginia  State 
Board  of  Education  v.  Barnette  (1945),  Justice  Jackson  states 
that  "The  very  purpose  of  a  Bill  of  Rights  was. ..to  place 
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The  Fordham  University  community 
is  proud  to  welcome 

Monsignor  Carlos  Manuel  de  Cespedes 

Vicar  General  of  Havana 
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Contemporary  Cuba 
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[certain  subjects]  beyond  the  reach  of  majorities  and  offi- 
cials and  to  establish  them  as  legal  principles...."  The  Bill  of 
Rights  thus  was  designed  not  to  shield  the  state  and  its  poli- 
cies and  practices  from  the  exercise  of  those  individual 
rights  by  its  citizens,  but  rather  to  protect  the  exercise  of 
those  individual  rights  from  infringement  by  the  state.  The 
Bill  of  Rights  was  erected  as  a  bulwark,  a  "wall,"  as  it  were, 
against  the  state. 

The  individual's  rights  to  religion  are  the  veiy  first 
rights  defined  and  secured  by  the  First  Amendment.  The 
amendment  begins,  "Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting 
an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise 
thereof."  The  free  speech  and  free  press  clauses  come  only 
after  this. 

The  no-establishment  clause  says  that  government  shall 
not  establish  a  religion,  nor  enforce  its  observance  by  law, 
nor  compel  any  citizen  to  worship  in  a  manner  contrary  to 
his  conscience.  This  clause  was  designed  to  prohibit  the 
establishment  of  a  state-sponsored  church  or  a  national  reli- 
gion and  prevents  the  state  from  giving  any  religious 
denomination  a  preferred  legal  status.  The  free  exercise  of 
religion  clause  that  follows  bans  the  state  from  restraining  a 
citizen's  unfettered  choice  to  believe  the  tenets  of  his  faith 
and  to  worship  in  accordance  with  his  conscience.  Each  of 
these  clauses  reinforces  the  other;  the  freedom  of  religious 
expression  finds  its  logical  corollary  in  the  prohibition  of  a 
state-sponsored  religion. 


The  New  York  Constitutional  Ratifying  Convention 
set  forth  this  doctrine  of  individual  religious  liberty  in  suc- 
cinct and  lucid  language:  "That  the  people  have  an  equal, 
natural,  and  unalienable  right  freely  and  peacefully  to  exer- 
cise their  religion  according  to  the  dictates  of  conscience; 
and  no  religious  sect  or  society  ought  to  be  favored  or 
established,  by  law,  in  preference  to  others."  The  First 
Amendment,  then,  is  a  barrier  against  the  state,  not  against 
the  people;  it  sets  limits  on  governmental  power  and  guar- 
antees individual  liberties,  including  religious  liberty.  It 
requires  the  state  to  be  neutral  in  religious  matters,  to 
"keep  its  hands  off'  religious  choices  and  leave  decisions  of 
conscience  to  the  people. 

Religion  and  Public  Policy  Debate 

Since  the  government  is  barred  from  curbing  a  citizen's 
exercise  of  his  religious  beliefs,  ministers  of  religion  of  every 
creed  and  sect  can  freely  engage  in  public  debate  in  an 
endeavor  to  influence  governmental  policy  in  accordance 
with  their  religious-based  moral  values.  The  "wall  of  sepa- 
ration" permits  maximum  freedom  to  religious  ideas  and 
expression  and  deprives  the  state  of  any  power  to  curtail  that 
freedom.  What  is  more,  a  citizen's  advocacy  of  a  political 
view  infused  by  his  faith  is  protected  and  encouraged  by 
both  the  free  exercise  and  free  speech  clauses  of  the  First 
Amendment.  The  religious  clauses  of  the  First  Amendment 
dictate  a  simple  but  profound  injunction:  Religion  shall 


Catholic  Priests  needed  to  be  the  voice  of  Christ 
on  behalf  of  the  poor  children  of  the  world. 

I  ike  His  apostles,  you  have  the  power  to  bring  the  bread  of  life  to  those  who  are  near 
L death,  to  heal  the  sick,  to  shed  light  into  the  darkness  of  ignorance,  to  bring  shelter  to 
the  homeless,  hope  to  those  in  despair. 

We  urgently  need  priests  like  you.  Your  words,  preached  in  churches  throughout 
the  United  States,  can  touch  hearts  and  move  mountains. 

Our  ministry  works  directly  with  clergy  in  the  Caribbean  and  Latin  America  to  feed,  shelter 
and  dothe  the  poor.  Positions  are  now  available  at  Food  For  The  Poor  for  English  speaking 
and  bilingual  (English/Spanish)  Roman  Catholic  priests. 


HHP 


•  Commitment  is  only  for  weekends 

•  Salary/stipend,  paid  vacations,  health  insurance, 
travel  and  expenses  provided 

•  No  relocation  necessary 

•  Must  have  permission  from  bishop  or  major  superior 

S  h  are    t  h  e    (»  o  s  pel. 


"Whoever  welcomes 
in  My  name  one 
of  these  children, 
welcomes  Me. " 
Mark  ty.^j 


the    (»  o  S  pel.     S  c  r  \  e     t  h  e 

Join  the  outreach  of  Food  For  The  Poor  today. 


9  FOOD  FOR  THE  POOR,  INC. 


Poor. 


For  more  information,  tali 
Joan  Vidal  at  877-6 54-2960,  oxt.  6419 
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have  the  power  to  persuade;  government  shall  lack  the 
power  to  compel. 

It  is  most  crucial  for  the  lasting  vitality  of  individual  lib- 
erties that  the  metaphorical  "wall  of  separation"  be  under- 
stood in  accordance  with  its  histor- 
ical and  true  meaning,  and  that 
religion  be  properly  regarded  as 
possessing  rights  with  the  same 
scope  as  the  rights  to  speech  and 
die  rights  of  the  press.  No  one  has 
ever  advanced  the  argument  that 
the  state  and  its  policies  and  prac- 
tices should  be  immune  from  the 
criticism  and  censure  of  free 
speech  and  free  press,  even  when 
the  exercise  of  such  rights  conveys 
mistakes  of  fact  or  errors  in  judg- 
ment or  is  actuated  by  bias  or  per- 
sonal animosity.  Neither  should  a 
figure  of  speech  whose  root  mean- 
ing has  become  obscured  over  time 
be  used  to  curtail  religion,  the  first 
and  most  precious  right  of  a  free 
people.  The  very  same  "wall"  that 
secures  free  speech  and  free  press  also  defends  the  free 
exercise  of  religion  against  the  state.  It  is  the  sole  and 
organic  source  of  each  of  these  sacred  individual  liberties. 


The  rostrum  in  the  forum  is  open  to  all  three. 

a  vibrant  public  policy  can  long  endure  only  if  grounded 
on  such  fundamental  moral  values  as  equality,  fairness,  free- 
dom, love  of  neighbor  and  compas- 
sion for  the  poor,  the  sick  and  the 
aged.  And  morality  is  inseparable 
from  the  teachings  of  religion  on 
the  nature  and  condition  of  the 
human  person  and  peoples  rela- 
tionship to  their  Creator.  The 
moral  values  of  the  great  religious 
traditions,  which  have  sustained 
and  enriched  world  cultures 
through  the  ages,  should  not  be 
exiled  from  the  public  square 
because  of  a  metaphor  whose  true 
meaning  has  been  distorted  by 
some  who  possess  an  abiding  hos- 
tility7 to  religion's  influence  on  the 
public  agenda.  The  public  square 
needs  to  hear  the  voices  of  a  reli- 
giously based  morality,  so  that  pub- 
lic affairs  may  be  nourished  by  their 
ideals  of  justice  and  equity.  These  ideals  have  inspired  the 
struggle  for  emancipation  of  the  slave,  integration  of  the 
races  and  equality  of  the  sexes.  f$ 
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The  Liberation  of  the  Laity: 
In  Search  of  an 
Accountable  Church 

Dr.  Paul  Lakeland, 
Liberation  of  the  Laity 


Fr.  Brett  Hoover,  CSP 
Sources  of  Hope 

Thursday,  Februarys,  2005, 
11:45  -6:00pm 

Campion  Ballroom,  Seattle  University 
Cost:  $45,  $55  after  January  2 1st 
Lunch  and  Social  Inc  luded 


SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY  AND  MINISTRY 

206.296.5330'  800.578.3118  •  stm@seattleu.edu 
http://www.  seattleu.  edu/theomin 
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The  Ministry  to  Ministers 


Sabbatical  Program 
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•  Award-winning  accommodation 
Private  rooms  with  bath 
DSL  computer  connections 

•  International  participants 

•  Located  in  the  heart  of  San  Antonio 

•  Contemplative  setting 

•  Holistic  program 
Theology  workshops 
Integrative  spirituality 
Individualized  wellness  plan 

•  Program  Dates 

January  10  -  May  6,  2005 
August  15  -  December  10,2005 
January  9  -  May  6,2006 

Ministry  to  Ministers  Sabbatical  Program  at  Oblate  School  of  Theology 
109  ObJate  Drive  •  San  Antonio,  Texas  78216-6693 
210349.9928  •  Fax210349.01 19  •  mtm@ost.edu  •  www.ost.edu 


"Join  us  to 
rest,  relax, 
reflect,  and 
renew. " 
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The  Iraq  War  and 
Imperial  Psychology 

Unless  we  see  the  victims1  faces,  we  cannot  feel  responsibility. 


BY  TOM  BEAUDOIN 


URING  THE  RAUCOUS 

postseason  baseball 


D celebrations  near 
Fenway  Park  in 
Boston,  a  young  woman  named 
Victoria  Snelgrove  from  Emerson 
College  was  killed  by  police,  who 
apparently  shot  her  in  the  eye 
with  pepper  spray.  The  Boston 
Herald  published  graphic  pictures 
of  her,  and  much  of  Boston — and 
the  country — reacted  in  horror  at 
both  The  Herald,  which  apolo- 
gized, and  the  police,  who  in  the 
act  of  trying  to  "control"  a  crowd 
killed  a  woman  in  the  prime  of 
life.  An  outrageous  death,  and  an 
appropriately  grief-stricken 
response  from  Americans. 

Can  you  imagine  if  such  a 
thing  were  to  happen  again  in  the 
next  few  months  in  Boston?  How 
many  police  officials  would  lose 
their  jobs?  How  much  righteous 
outrage  would  well  up  among  us? 
.And  how  else  but  through  such 
comparisons  can  Americans  begin 
to  imagine  what  it  must  feel  like 
for  Iraqis  to  grieve  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  civilian  deaths? 

The  mainstream  American 
media  have  shown  few  images  of 
either  "coalition"  or  Iraqi  casual- 
ties, including  Iraqi  civilians. 
Indeed,  the  number  of  stories 


r0M  BEAUDOIN  teaches  theology  at  Santa  Clara  University  and 
is  the  author  of  Consuming  Faith  (Sheed  &  Ward). 


An  Iraqi  Christian  woman  cries  as  she  views  damage  to  St.  George  Syrain 
Orthodox  Church  in  Baghdad,  Iraq,  on  Nov.  9,  2004,  the  day  after  a  bomb 
exploded  at  the  church. 
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about  dead  Iraqi  civilians  pales  when  compared  to  the  ener- 
gy, investment  and  ink  spilled  on  the  horse-race  aspects  of 
the  recent  presidential  campaign. 

Our  media  shield  us  from  the  realities  of  war,  making  it 
seem  as  if  the  suffering  caused  by  the  war  is  something  we 
have  the  luxury  of  pondering  and  debating  from  a  safe  dis- 
tance. Nauseated  or  outraged  responses  to  the  occasional 
image  of  the  dead  or  wounded  are  the  exceptions  that  prove 
the  rule:  most  of  us  are  purposefully  cordoned  off  from  the 
suffering. 

This  has  occurred  despite  the  large  numbers.  Estimates 
range  from  15,000  Iraqi 
civilians  dead  (from 
www.iraqibodycount.net) 
to  more  than  100,000 
(according  to  a  recent 
study  by  Johns  Hopkins 
Bloomberg  School  of 
Public  Health,  Columbia 
University  School  of 
Nursing  and  Al- 
Mustansiriya  University  in 
Baghdad),  as  well  as  thou- 
sands of  others — includ- 
ing, as  of  this  writing, 
nearly  1,200  American  and 
scores  more  "coalition" 
fighters  dead.  This  massive 
suffering,  a  direct  result  of 
the  U.S. -financed  and 
directed  war,  has  thus  far 
failed  to  register  as  a  pro- 
found interruption  of  the 
lives  and  identities  of 
Americans,  including 
American  Christians. 

One  reason  it  is  possi- 
ble for  so  many  of  us  to 
imagine  that  we  are  only 
marginally  related  to  this 
war  is  that  our  perceptions 
of  it  are  so  deeply  structured  by  our  economic  practices. 
Our  present  brand  economy,  focused  on  the  promise  of  a 
lifestyle  or  identity  accessible  through  purchases,  systemat- 
ically keeps  us  from  seeing  the  bodies  of  "others"  affected 
by  our  purchases.  Your  local  branded  coffee  shop  most  like- 
ly does  not  want  you  even  to  picture  the  faces  of  those  who 
harvest  your  coffee,  nor  do  the  companies  who  produce 
most  of  your  shirts,  pants  and  shoes. 

In  this  regard,  Christians  can  learn  from  the  Jewish 
philosopher  Emmanuel  Levinas.  He  argued  that  to  be 
human  is  to  be  responsible  for  the  person  whose  well-being 


our  very  existence  may  be  threatening.  This  obligation  to 
others  is  encountered  and  symbolized  in  a  unique  way  in  the 
face-to-face  relationship.  The  laces  of  others  are  persons 
genuinely  different  from  us,  but  also  exposed  to  us.  The  vul- 
nerability of  the  human  face  presents  us  with  an  appeal:  do 
not  kill  me.  In  a  sense,  Levinas  says,  the  bare  face  of  anoth- 
er says,  "Do  not  deface  me."  "Allow  me,"  it  says,  "my  other- 
ness without  violation,  shame  or  indifference." 

Wherever  we  are  kept  from  seeing  the  face  of  the  other, 
whether  it  is  the  person  who  stitches  our  clothing  or  who 
dies  from  our  taxpayer-supported  bombs,  we  make  it  easier 

for  ourselves  to  act  as  if 


Iraqi  Casualties 

A  Pentagon  policy  decision  at  the  onset  of  the  Iraq  war  excluded  the 
collection  or  publication  of  official  figures  on  enemy  casualties.  An 
end-of-year  summary  from  The  Washington  Post  lists  minimum  esti- 
mates of  Iraqi  civilian  casualties  at  14,893  and  a  maximum  at 
17,158.  (The  Post  figures  are  taken  from  the  British  Web  site 
www.iraqbodycount.com,  based  on  reports  of  40  media  sources.)  A 
study  by  the  Johns  Hopkins  Bloomberg  School  of  Public  Health,  pub- 
lished in  the  online  edition  of  The  Lancet  (10/29/04),  estimated  the 
number  of  Iraqi  casualties  to  be  as  high  as  100,000. 

The  Post  runs  a  daily  count  of  "Iraq  War  Dead,"  listing  U.S.  dead  in 
Iraq.  At  the  end  of  2004,  they  numbered  1,333.  Accompanying  sto- 
ries provide  accounts  of  Iraqi  dead,  including  Iraqi  police  and  new  mil- 
itary personnel  as  well  as  civilians.  For  the  week  before  this  issue 
went  to  press  (12/28/04-1/3/05),  the  following  deaths  were  report- 
ed. — The  Editors 

A  Week  of  Casualties  in  Iraq 


Day 

Date 

U.S.  Fatalities 

Iraqi  Fatalities 

Tuesday 

Dec.  28 

3 

48* 

Wednesday 

Dec.  29 

3 

28* 

Thursday 

Dec.  30 

1 

No  Report 

Friday 

Dec.  31 

1 

No  Report 

Saturday 

Jan.  1 

2 

No  Report 

Sunday 

Jan.  2 

None  Reported 

36 

Monday 

Jan.  3 

3*  * 

30 

*    Reports  listed  "at  least"  this  number  killed. 
**  The  deaths  came  in  a  vehicle  owned  by  a  U.S.  contractor, 
but  the  nationalities  of  the  dead  were  not  listed. 


we,  too,  are  not  responsi- 
ble for  that  other.  It  is  an 
option  only  the  privileged 
have. 

Would  we  not  think  of 
our  brands  differently  if 
we  had  in  view  the  faces  of 
those  who  make  our 
"stuff'?  Likewise,  would 
our  outrage  and  shame  not 
be  provoked,  our  con- 
sciences startled  more 
direcdy  into  judgment  and 
action,  if  we  were  con- 
fronted with  the  faces  of 
suffering  Iraqi  civilians 
and  all  the  combatants? 
Whatever  one  thinks  of 
the  politics  of  the  docu- 
mentaries "Fahrenheit 
9/11"  and  "Control 
Room,"  their  most  power- 
ful claims  are  not  theories 
about  American  guilt  or 
innocence,  but  stark 
images:  what  wounded, 
dying  and  dead  soldiers 
and  parents,  women  and 
children  actually  look  like. 
Dealing  with  the  faces  of  suffering  in  Iraq  is  a  necessary 
condition  for  allowing  the  dead,  as  the  theologian  Johann 
Baptist  Metz  has  proposed,  to  interrupt  our  falsely  con- 
soled distance  from  the  war.  It  would  force  us  to  ask:  what 
kind  of  Christian  experience  allows  us  to  keep  this  inter- 
ruption at  arm  s  length? 

Living  alienated  from  the  faces  to  whom  we  are  in  rela- 
tion through  this  war  further  confirms  the  imperial  psychol- 
ogy into  which  our  economy  tempts  us.  This  imperial  psy- 
chology, a  state  of  soul,  prevents  many  of  us  from  accepting 
personal  responsibility  for  the  suffering  caused  by  this  war, 
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and  thus  from  experiencing  the  outrage  that  would  lead  to 
greater  and  more  varied  demonstrations  against  the  w  ar  by 
Christians  and  other  people  of  conscience.  Imperial  psychol- 
ogy is  the  seductive  idea  that  one  is  not  finally  dependent  on 
others.  It  manifests  itself  in  reluctance  to  question  the  socio- 
cultural  barriers  that  keep  us  from  experiencing  the  suffering 
of  those  affected  by  the  global  implications  of  our  political, 
economic  and  military  decisions. 

Imperial  psychology  also  assumes  that  the  suffering  of 
Americans  is  of  greater  spiritual  significance  than  anyone 
else's.  It  has  the  privilege  of  choosing  not  to  care  about  peo- 
ple who  might  teach  us  about  ourselves,  who  might  interrupt 


IS  ABORTION 

|A  PUBLIC 
fe  OR  PRIVATE 
MATTER?  SAME- 
SEX  MARRIAGE 
AN  INDIVIDUAL'S 
RIGHT?  WHAT  ARE 
MORAL  VALUES? 

^Behind  so  many  of  today's  headlines,  there  are  questions  that  perplex  many 
Americans.  What  is  right  or  wrong  from  a  religious  or  ethical  perspective?  Now 
there  is  Religion  &  Ethics  NewsWeekly  —  a  weekly  newsmagazine,  online  and  on 
PBS,  devoted  to  up-to-date  religion  news  and  insightful  explorations  of  some  of 
today's  toughest  questions,  hosted  by  broadcast  journalist  Bob  Abernethy. 

For  tune-in  dates  and  times,  visit  www.religionethics.com. 
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the  security  of  our  American  and  Christian  identity.  Thus, 
imperial  psychology  lacks  interest  in  Iraqi  body  counts, 
European  attitudes  toward  the  United  States  or  in  seeing 
itself  as  one  member  among  many  of  a  global  community. 
This  state  of  soul  thinks  that  American  security  and  freedom 
are  the  highest  forms  possible  to  us — especially  because  we 
have  worked  so  hard  for  them.  From  this  position,  no  room 
can  be  allowed  for  any  ambiguity  in  our  own  motives  or  any 
vulnerability  that  we  might  share  with  those  who  threaten 
our  "way  of  life." 

In  true  Ignatian  fashion,  one  important  way  to  make  a 
spiritual  e'xercise  of  our  temptation  to  an  imperial  psy- 
chology is  through  our  imaginations. 
We  can  begin  by  asking:  What  sort  of 
imaginations  about  the  other,  about 
Christian  patriotism  and  about 
American  exceptionalism  are  we 
already  using? 

And  if  we  cannot  imaginatively 
empathize  with  Iraqi  civilian  deaths,  do 
we  have  the  courage  to  imagine  at  least 
the  American  soldiers  who  are  mothers 
and  fathers,  sons  and  daughters,  who 
die  almost  even'  single  day— to  imag- 
ine that  these  military  personnel  are 
other  people's  dearest  relationships, 
catastrophically  ended? 

If  we  can  enter  into  such  a  contem- 
porary spiritual  exercise — the  courage 
to  be  responsible  to  the  dead  by  being 
accountable  to  their  dearest  relatives — 
then  we  may  be  led  to  the  following 
conclusion:  No  one  has  a  right  to  claim 
that  they  support  this  war  unless,  in 
good  conscience,  they  would  volunteer 
to  send  their  most  beloved  family 
member  over  there  to  die.  That  is,  after 
all,  what  we  "noncombatants"  are 
demanding  of  our  soldiers'  families. 

As  the  recent  presidential  election 
showed  us,  the  cultural  landscape  of  the 
United  States  is  populated  with 
Christian  moral  obsessions  aplenty.  But 
because  imperial  psychology  is  not  one 
moral  topic  among  others,  but  lies  so 
deeply  within  us,  it  is  a  more  profound 
threat  and  thus  a  proper  object  for 
Christian  concern.  Even  after  this  war 
"ends,"  dealing  with  this  part  of  our- 
selves may  become  one  of  the  most 
demanding  American  spiritual  exercis- 
es of  the  21st  century.  0 
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Make  a  difference  in  countless  lives.  Become  a  Residence  Hall 
Rector  at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame  and  participate  in  a 
rich  tradition  of  ministry  at  the  heart  of  student  life. 

Founded  by  the  Congregation  of  Holy  Cross,  Notre 
Dame  is  one  of  the  premier  Catholic  universities  in  the 
United  States.  Approximately  80%  of  the  University's  8,000 
undergraduates  choose  to  live  on  campus  in  27  single-sex 
halls.  The  University  prizes  residential  life  for  the  unique 
opportunities  it  offers  students  to  develop  the  commitment 
to  service  and  sense  of  responsibility  essential  for  leader- 
ship beyond  college.  Under  the  direction  of  the  Residence 
Hall  Rector,  each  hall  is  a  community  of  faith  and  learning, 
where  students  are  encouraged  to  integrate  the  intellectual, 
spiritual,  and  social  dimensions  of  their  education. 

Notre  Dames  Office  of  Student  Affairs  is  now  accepting 
applications  for  the  position  of  Residence  Hall  Rector  for 
the  2005-06  academic  year.  This  is  a  full-time,  nine-month 
position.  Living  alongside  students  in  the  residence  hall  and 


accompanying  them  on  their  journey  of  faith,  the  Sector 
counsels  and  advises,  provides  critical  support,  and  when 
necessary,  calls  them  to  accountability  The  Rector  oversees  a 
staff  which  includes  graduate  student  Assistant  Rectors  and 
senior  students  who  serve  as  Resident  Assistants.  Collabora- 
tion with  a  wide  array  of  University  departments  responsible 
for  student  welfare  and  University  facilities  is  an  essential 
feature  of  the  Rector  position. 

The  successful  candidate  will  possess  a  Master's  degree 
and  a  minimum  of  three  years  experience  in  a  related  field, 
such  as  pastoral  ministry,  education,  student  personnel  or 
counseling.  Some  possibility  of  additional  part-time  teaching 
or  administrative  responsibilities  at  the  University,  if  desired. 
Starting  salary  in  2004-05  was  $30,000  plus  benefits;  rec- 
tors also  receive  furnished  living  quarters  designed  for  one 
person  and  a  partial  meal  plan. 

For  further  information  and  application  materials,  visit 
our  Web  site  at  http://osa.nd.edu. 


Their  Hairdresser  Knows 


Tales  of  remarkable  service,  as  told  by  sisters  by  connie  albrizio 


In  1984,  my  husband  and  I  were  struggling  in  our  home 
in  Windsor,  Conn.,  to  keep  a  healthy  balance  with 
five  children,  an  aged  mother  and  three  grandchil- 
dren. I  hassled  town  officials  for  a  permit  to  open  and 
operate  a  beauty  salon  in  the  basement  of  our  home.  The 
granting  of  the  zoning  variance  was  nothing  short  of  a 
miracle  that  warranted  our  prayers  of  thanksgiving. 

It  was  not  easy  convincing  the  Sisters  of  Saint  Joseph, 
who  had  recently  moved  into  a  house  opposite  Saint 
Gabriel's  Elementary  School,  to  visit  the  new  salon;  but 
they  came,  and  as  I  worked  on  them  I  listened  to  their  sto- 
ries. 

Ann  Kane,  C.S.J.,  was  a  candidate  for  a  doctoral  degree 


CONNIE  ALBRIZIO   is  currently  at  work  on   her  third  novel, 
lie's  Boy.  Her  poetry  has  appeared  in  Le  Forum,  Zone  3  and 
■ion  Ground  Review. 


in  ministry  at  Hartford  Seminary  when  we  met.  I 
enhanced  her  beauty  with  perms,  cuts  and  sets,  and  she 
shared  with  me  her  thesis  research  on  the  cultural  differ- 
ences and  similarities  of  multiple  faith  practices  among 
Christians,  Jews  and  Muslims.  She  not  only  broadened  my 
views;  she  helped  diminish  prejudices  I  had  not  before  rec- 
ognized in  myself. 

I  was  always  chuckling  from  the  moment  Rosalie  Beane, ' 
C.S.J.,  entered  the  salon  until  she  departed.  This  playful 
woman  had  just  accepted  responsibility  as  principal  of  our 
own  troubled  Saint  Gabriels  school,  which  was  in  jeopardy 
of  being  closed.  Accreditation  was  a  desperate  issue;  the 
structure  had  fallen  into  disrepair  and  was  below  town  code. 
Parents  had  for  some  years  developed  a  passive-aggressive 
approach  to  school  policy  and  programs,  and  lay  teachers 
were  bumping  into  one  another  running  for  the  exits. 

In  contrast  to  her  outwardly  carefree  disposition,  she 
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was  stiff-backed  and  unrelenting  in  wresting  control  from 
well-intentioned  parents.  She  was  fair,  firm  and  consistent 
and  requested  that  parents  and  teachers  consider  the  same 
approach  toward  the  children.  This  was  the  reigning  policy 
when  my  divorced  son's  three  young  children  were  accept- 
ed into  her  school. 

Dubbed  Nun-on-the-Run,  Sister  Rosalie  attracted  to 
herself  children  who  were  out  of  the  loop  from  the  others — 
she  tutored  some  herself,  baby-sat  others  whose  parents 
were  not  home  from  work  when  school  was  out  and  com- 
forted many  who  were  sorrowing  over  family  problems. 
Enrollment  soared,  and  a  long  waiting  list  developed.  The 
school  was  accredited  in  1988,  remains  so  today  and  is  rec- 
ognized throughout  the  diocese  for  its  aca- 
demic excellence. 

Upon  entering  the  salon  for  her  sched- 
uled appointment  one  day,  Gertrude 
Danaher,  C.S.J.,  noticed  a  customer's 
down-turned  lips  and  furrowed  brow.  She 
approached  her  and  asked,  "What  can  I  do 
to  make  you  more  comfortable?"  Tears 
flowed  freely  as  the  lady  revealed  she  was 
in  terrible  pain  and  scared  to  death  of  the 
knee-replacement  surgery  scheduled  for 
the  next  day. 

"Watch  me!"  Sister  said.  She  pushed 
back  beyond  the  basement  pole  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor  to  a  free  area  where  she 
briskly  performed  an  Irish  step  dance  and 
then  explained:  "Last  year  I  had  my  knees 
done.  Don't  be  afraid,  darling,  you'll  be 
fine  in  no  time." 

After  decades  as  a  teacher  of  nurses  in 
training,  this  white-haired,  pink-cheeked 
whirlwind  went  to  work  with  the  United 
States  East  Coast  Migrant  Health 
Progress. 

When  sent  to  our  parish  convent,  she 
organized  visits  to  the  elderly,  the  house- 
bound and  people  in  hospitals.  She  also 
planned  activities  for  young  single  adults 
and  established  study  and  prayer  sessions 
for  old  and  young  alike.  These  groups 
continue  to  flourish  even  though  Sister 
Gertrude  now  lives  out  her  own  time  of 
aging  by  sharing  God's  love  with  the 
bedridden  sisters  of  her  community. 

In  the  late  1980's,  while  I  was  perming 
her  hair  and  sharing  life  experiences  with 
Mary  Judith  Moynihan,  C.S.J.,  she 
revealed  very  matter-of-factly  that  she 
worked  with  Laura  Herald,  C.S.J.,  the 


founder  of  Tabor  House.  This  is  a  facility  in  the  toughest 
section  of  Hartford,  dedicated  to  helping  AIDS  victims.  "I 
thought  a  professional  had  to  be  under  the  gun  before  deal- 
ing with  AIDS  victims,"  I  said  with  alarm.  She  merely 
shrugged  and  told  me  that  Sister  Laura,  a  76-year-old 
retired  college  professor  with  a  doctorate  in  biology  from 
Fordham  University,  had  established  a  place  for  men  with 
AIDS  who  had  no  other  housing  options. 

My  husband  and  I  were  invited  on  a  tour  of  the  home. 
There  were  signs  of  extreme  suffering  on  the  faces  of  peo- 
ple we  were  introduced  to,  but  the  joy-filled  spirit  of  accep- 
tance and  peace  we  encountered  was  striking. 

During  Sister  Judith's  weekly  visits,  I  learned  that  Tabor 
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Pope  John  Paul  II 
Great  Mass  at  Central  Park 
October  7,  1995 
Limited  Edition  3  Piece  Commemorative  Set 

On  October  7,  1995,  against  the  dramatic  backdrop  of  autumn  in  New  York  City, 
His  Holiness  Pope  John  Paul  II  celebrated  a  historic  Mass  that  will  be  forever  etched 
in  the  heads  and  minds  of  followers  worldwide. 

The  enduring  image  of  that  day  will  forever  be  the  glorious  golden  carpet  laid  in 
the  shape  of  the  Cross  across  the  Great  Lawn  of  Central  Park. 

Now,  you're  invited  to  own  an  exclusive  piece  of  history  commemorating  this 
special  day.  This  Limited  Edition  3-piece  set  includes  a  beautiful  leatherette  display 
booklet  that  has  a  framed  piece  of  the  original  gold  carpet  along  with  a  full-color 
photograph  of  Pope  John  Paul  II  and  a  certificate  of  authenticity  issued  by  the 
Archdiocese  of  New  York.  In  addition,  a  12  page  full  color  commemorative  book- 
let featuring  a  detailed  biography  of  His  Holiness  and  the  complete  text  of  the  homi- 
ly from  the  Great  Mass  at  Central  Park.  Plus,  a  90-minute  DVD  of  the  open-air 
Mass,  including  an  introduction  by  the  late  John  Cardinal  O'Connor  and  the  Pope's 
uplifting  message  of  hope  and  faith. 

A  portion  of  the  proceeds  from  each  purchase  is  donated  to  the 
Archdiocese  of  New  York. 

The  leatherette  souvenir  kit,  the  12-page  commemorative 
booklet  and  the  DVD  can  be  purchased  for  only  $99.95  plus 
$7.95  shipping  and  handling.  You  can  order  on  the  Web  at 
www.greatmassspecial.com,  or  you  may  send  a  check  or  money 
order  to  Concorde  Sales,  P.O.  Box  90,  Livingston,  NJ  01039. 
Please  allow  4  to  6  weeks  for  delivery. 


I  louse  was  inaugurating  a  transitional  housing  program  for 
women  with  H.I.V/AIDS.  The  goal  was  to  help  women 
progress  toward  independent  living  in  the  community  while 
reducing  or  eliminating  their  dependence  on  entitlements. 
Participants  would  stay  in  a  secure,  three-family  house  for  a 
maximum  duration  of  18  to  24  months.  They  would  have 
access  to  services  such  as  life-skills  development,  vocational 
and  employment  training,  substance  abuse  treatment,  mental 
health  counseling,  domestic  violence  counseling  and  family 
reunification. 

I  was  shocked  when  Theresa  Fonti,  C.S.J. ,  told  me  that 
she  and  Sister  Maureen  Faenza  had  walked  Hartford's  "war 
zone" — the  north-end  city  alleys — in  search  of  the  homeless, 
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Still  seeking?  wwv.wjst.edu 


WESTON  JESUIT  SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY 

r 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts  (Harvard  Square) 
I-617-492-1960 
a  dm  i  s  s  i  on  s  in  f  o  @wj  st.edu 


armed  with  little  more  than  a  thermos  of  coffee,  a  box  of 
donuts  and  near-empty  pockets. 

On  one  visit  she  said:  "We  learned  of  a  storefront  that  has 
been  empty  for  quite  a  while.  The  owner  warned  we'd  have 
to  carry  a  gun  in  that  part  of  town.  Can  you  imagine  us  with 
guns?"  I  rolled  my  eyes  and  shivered  for  the  fright  of  it.  She 
caught  my  reflection  in  the  mirror.  With  a  smile  on  her  lips 
and  the  raising  of  one  eyebrow  she  continued,  "We  have  the 
use  of  the  room  until  he  can  rent  it.  Now  we  need  gifts  of 
food." 

A  year  later,  when  a  Red  Cross  van  became  their  moving 
symbol  for  the  House  of  Bread,  an  avalanche  of  people  con- 
tributed time  and  resources  to  serve  alongside  the  sisters.  The 
sisters'  related  nonprofit  programs  have 
now  grown  to  include  a  day  shelter,  a 
transitional  living  facility  for  needy 
men,  another  for  needy  women,  afford- 
able housing  for  the  working  poor  and  a 
summer  program  for  impoverished 
inner-city  children  to  vacation  in 
Vermont. 

H.O.M.E.,  Helping  Our  Mothers  in 
Education,  was  also  created  by  Sisters 
Maureen  and  Theresa  to  help  women 
and  children  who  live  below  poverty 
level  develop  basic  life,  parenting  and 
job  skills.  Empowerment  by  education 
is  the  loving  focus  of  these  two  brilliant 
women  religious  who  tease  and  joke 
with  each  other  and  with  me  every  time 
they  sit  to  be  coiffed. 

Maris  Stella  Hickey,  C.S.J. ,  told  me 
during  one  of  her  appointments  that  the 
keys  to  a  former  convent  were  given 
back  to  the  Sisters  of  Saint  Joseph  by  the 
state  for  their  new  project,  Jubilee 
House,  a  community  gathering  place. 

As  I  followed  the  progress  of  the 
renovation  month  by  month,  it  seemed 
as  though  the  walls  of  my  own  residence 
were  closing  in  on  me.  We  had  too 
many  people  living  together  and  too 
much  furniture;  something  had  to  go. 
"We've  put  ads  in  the  paper  for  our  old 
piano  but  nobody  responds,"  I  told  the 
sister.  "The  grandchildren  bang  away  at 
it  endlessly,  and  my  mother-in-law 
threatens  murder." 

In  no  time  our  baby  grand,  with  its 
cracked  ivory  key  and  alligator-like 
wrinkled  finish,  was  spirited  to  a 
respectable  music  room  at  Jubilee 
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House.  This  community  gathering  place  is  also  an  adult  edu- 
cation center,  an  office  to  both  the  Southend  Knight  Riders 
and  the  Collaborative  Center  for  Justice,  a  group  engaged  in 
educational  and  advocacy  work  for  justice  on  the  local,  state 
and  national  levels.  Better  yet,  I  have  an  open  invitation  to  visit 
my  aging  baby  grand  at  any  time. 

Anne  Brown,  C.SJ,  I  learned,  was  a  founding  member  of 
Trust  House.  This  is  a  sponsored  work  of  religious  women 
with  a  long  history  or  dedicated  service  to  the  people  of 
Connecticut.  They  include  Sisters  of  Mercy,  Sisters  of  Notre 
Dame,  Sisters  of  Saint  Joseph  and 
Daughters  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Trust  House  is  a  Family  Learning 
Center.  Its  goal  is  to  prepare  local 
children  for  school  and  to  help 
their  fathers  and  mothers  perfect 

parenting  skills,  get  ready  for  the     inSpirillff  clientele  ! 

world  or  work  and  begin  creating  1  O 

a  self-sufficient  life.  Twenty-two 
countries  are  represented  in  the 

student  body,  ranging  from  Ukraine  to  Haiti,  and  from 
Taiwan  to  Colombia. 

My  oldest  grandson  had  interrupted  his  high  school  edu- 
cation because  of  a  medical  condition.  Sister  Helen  Harte, 
C.S.J. ,  accepted  him  at  her  Project  Hope  mission  and  gave 
him  one-on-one  attention  in  G.E.D.  preparation.  Diploma  in 
hand,  he  continued  on  to  computer  certification  training. 

When  Sally  Hodgdon,  C.S.J. ,  an  attorney  at  law,  first 


What  a  remarkable, 
diverse,  faith-filled  and 


accepted  my  invitation  to  the  salon,  she  was  working  as  assis- 
tant attorney  general.  Her  job  was  to  persuade  deadbeat  par- 
ents to  honor  their  child-support  commitments.  A  statuesque 
woman,  this  sister  needed  little  help  from  me  to  be  a  head- 
turner.  A  monthly  chin-length  cut,  known  then  as  the  bob, 
was  enough. 

In  collaboration  widi  other  sisters,  she  established  The 
Communities'  Law  Center  in  Hartford  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  legal  services  to  the  neglected  working  poor.  The 
law  team  focuses  on  family,  juvenile  and  disability  matters  in 

an  effort  to  mediate  resolution 
rather  than  to  cause  division  or 
destruction.  At  tliis  moment  she  is 
also  provincial  superior  of  the 
U.S.  Province  of  the  Sisters  of  St. 
Joseph  of  Chambery,  located  in 
W  est  I  lartfi  >rd,  (  a  >nn.  This  is,  t<  > 
my  understanding,  equivalent  to 
C.E.O.  of  a  large  corporation. 
What  a  remarkable,  diverse, 
faith-filled  and  inspiring  clientele!  These  Sisters  of  Saint 
Joseph  I  grew  to  know  and  to  love  use  their  training,  talents 
and  skills  to  help  proud  people  throughout  Hartford  rise 
above  their  debilitating  circumstances  to  obtain  justice,  equal- 
ity and  the  necessaiy  tools  to  better  their  lives.  As  hairdresser 
to  those  who  minister  in  so  many  arenas  with  great  devotion 
and  love,  I  have  been  blessed  with  learning,  healing  and  last- 
ing friendships. 


Electric  Candles. 
Why 


? 


•  Profitable 

•  Safe 

•  Clean 

•  Devotional 

•  Zero  Maintenance 

•  Profitable 


Who  Said  Money 
Doesn't  Grow  on  Trees? 

Remember  your  roots  and  honor  your  loved  ones. 


Why  Not? 


Stands  pay 
for  themselves. 
Generate 

income  forever!  m 


The  Tree  of  Life  is  so  successful 
because  a  parishioner  can  leave 
a  personalized  message  that 
will  he  in  his  church  forever 


For  a  slight  investment,  the 
return  is  over  1000%  or  more 


CAVE  CO 


For  further  information  call 

Gregory  P.  Cave  -  CAVE  CO.  Your  Supplier  oj  Fine  Ecclesiastical  Interiors. 

(516)  676-1231  (800)  989-CAVE  (2283)        Fax:  (516)  676-9695 

E-mail:  caveco33@aol.com  www.churchgoods.net 
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CATHOLIC 
PERIODICALS 
SAMPLER  2005 

In  recognition  of  Catholic  Press  month  (February),  America  is  again 
featuring  the  Catholic  Periodicals  Sampler.  Through  CPS  we  offer  you 
the  opportunity  to  sample  a*  variety  of  Catholic  publications.  To  receive 
a  sample  issue,  contact  the  publisher  of  the  periodical.  A  recent  issue 
(not  necessarily  the  one  shown  here)  will  be  sent  to  you  directly  from 
the  publisher  while  quantities  last. 


1AIM:  Liturgy  Resources  provides  practi- 
cal liturgy  and  music  planning  ideas  and 
insightful  articles  that  will  inspire  you  and 
make  your  ministry  easier.  Each  issue  also 
includes  Scripture  commentary,  previews  of 
new  products  and  samples  of  new  liturgical 
music.  AIM  is  indispensable  for  church  musi- 
cians, priests,  deacons,  catechists  and  litur- 
gy planners.  To  order  a  sample  copy  or  to 
subscribe,  contact:  World  Library 
Publications,  CPS  '05  3708  River  Road, 
Franklin  Park,  IL  60131-2158;  Ph:  (800) 
566-6150;  Fax  (888)  957-3291;  e-mail: 
wlpcs@jspaluch.com;  Web  site:  www.wlpmu- 
sic.com. 


Sample  issue:  Free 

4  Issues:  $14.00  per  year 

$24.00  per  year  overseas 


2 AMERICA,  The  National  Catholic  Weekly, 
is  an  award-winning  magazine  published 
by  Jesuits  that  provides  a  unique  perspective 
on  contemporary  religious  thought. 
International  as  well  as  national  in  scope, 
America  also  offers  its  readers  insightful  edi- 
torials, provocative  articles,  plus  spirited 
commentary  on  politics,  current  events  and 
critical  social  issues.  To  request  a  sample 
issue  or  to  subscribe,  write  to:  America 
Press,  Inc.,  CPS  '05,  106  West  56th  Street, 
New  York,  NY  10019;  Ph:  (212)  581-4640; 
e-mail:  subscriptions@americamagazine.org. 
Please  call  for  air-mail  rates. 


Sample  issue:  Free 
41  Issues:  $48  U.S. 
$70  Cdn. 
$80  Foreign 
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3 ASSEMBLY  is  the  newsletter  of  the  Notre 
Dame  Center  for  Pastoral  Liturgy.  It  offers 
those  who  prepare  liturgy  an  accessible  yet 
challenging  resource  for  their  continuing  for- 
mation. Each  eight-page  issue  focuses  on  a 
particular  theme,  offering  selections  from 
ancient  Christian  tradition.  Recent  issues 
have  focused  on  topics  such  as  "Facing 
Death"  and  "Singing  by  the  Assembly."  To 
request  a  sample  issue  or  to  subscribe,  call 
Liturgy  Training  Publications  toll  free  at  1- 
(800)  933-1800. 

Sample  issue:  Free 
6  issues:  $15 


4 BOSTON  COLLEGE  MAGAZINE  brings  the 
work  of  a  prominent  university's  theolo- 
gians, historians,  scientists,  and  men  and 
women  of  letters  to  an  educated  lay  audi- 
ence. Each  issue  includes  a  special  section 
on  "The  Church  in  the  21st  Century-high- 
lights from  Boston  College's  academic  initia- 
tive undertaken  in  response  to  church  scan- 
dals. Direct  orders  to:  Subscription,  Boston 
College  Magazine,  CPS  '05,  Lawrence 
House,  122  College  Road,  Chestnut  Hill,  MA 
02467;  Web  site:  www.bc.edu/bcm. 


Sample  issue:  Free 

4  issues:  $20  (due  with 

order,  no  credit  cards) 


5 THE  CARA  REPORT  is  a  quarterly  publica- 
tion of  research  on  Catholics  and  the 
Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States.  Winner  of 
the  2003  Catholic  Press  Award  for  general 
excellence,  The  CARA  Report  offers  readers 
brief  summaries  of  current  research  by  CARA 
and  other  researchers  on  Catholic  life  as  well 
as  contact  information  for  those  who  want  to 
know  more.  The  Center  for  Applied  Research  in 
the  Apostolate  (CARA)  at  Georgetown  University 
has  been  putting  social  science  research  tools 
at  the  service  of  the  church  in  the  United 
States  since  1964.  CARA,  CPS  '05, 
Georgetown  University,  2300  Wisconsin 
Avenue,  NW,  Suite  400,  Washington,  DC 
20007.  Ph:  (202)  687-8080; 
Fax:  (202)  687-8083;  e-mail: 
CARA@georgetown.edu;  Web 
site: 

http://cara.georgetown.edu. 

Sample  issue:  Free 
4  issues:  $40 


6 CATECHUMEN  ATE:  A  Journal  of  Christian 
Initiation  is  an  invaluable  resource  for 
those  involved  in  Christian  initiation.  Each 
48-page  issue  includes  articles  on  the 
Sunday  Scriptures,  prayers,  poetry  and  infor- 
mation on  future  events,  Forum  institutes 
and  other  meetings.  Recent  articles  have 
included  "Reflections  on  the  Eucharist  as  a 
Sacrament  of  Initiation"  and  "Forming  and 
Fostering  an  Initiation  Team."  Every  member  • 
of  the  parish  initiation  team  will  benefit  from 
this  resource.  To  request  a  sample  issue  or 
to  subscribe,  call  Liturgy  Training 
Publications  toll  free  at  1- 
(800)  933-1800. 

Sample  issue:  Free 
6  issues:  $20 
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7 CATHOLIC  EDUCATION  is  sponsored  by 
17  Catholic  universities  and  is  the  only 
scholarly  publication  dedicated  to  Catholic  edu- 
cation. A  must-read  for  teachers,  administrators, 
pastors  and  diocesan  staff,  issues  address  a 
range  of  topics:  Catholic  identity,  pastor/princi- 
pal relationships,  academic  achievement,  com- 
parisons with  public  education,  international  per- 
spectives on  schools,  school  choice  and  emerg- 
ing legal  and  policy  questions.  To  order  a  sam- 
ple copy  or  a  subscription,  write  to:  Catholic 
Education:  A  Journal  of  Inquiry  and  Practice, 
CPS  '05,  University  of  Notre  Dame,  150  I.E.I. 
Building,  Notre  Dame,  IN  46656-5682.  Ph: 
(574)  631-9996;  Fax:  (574)  631-7729;  e-mail: 
jwernick@nd.edu;  Web  site: 
http://ace.nd.edu/CatholicEducation. 

Sample  issue:  Free 
4  Issues:  $39.95  individual,  $50 
international  individual;  $80  insti- 
tution/library; $92  international 
institution/library 


8 THE  CATHOLIC  WORLD  REPORT  has 
been  dubbed  the  "Time  Magazine  of  the 
Catholic  Church."  An  indispensable  Catholic 
news  monthly,  CWR  gives  you  the  "inside 
story"  on  the  Catholic  Church-news  you  can't 
get  anywhere  else.  With  sources  close  to  the 
Vatican  and  outstanding  reporters  around 
the  globe,  CWR  provides  readers  with  high 
caliber,  balanced  presentations  of  the  events 
affecting  the  church  and  the  world.  It  goes 
behind  the  headlines  to  analyze  the  issues 
and  people  who  shape  the  church,  so  you 
get  more  than  a  glorified  "church  bulletin." 
To  order  a  sample  copy  or  to  subscribe,  write 
to:  The  Catholic  World  Report,  CPS  '05,  P.O. 
Box  591300,  San  Francisco, 
CA  94159-1300. 

Sample  issue:  Free 
11  issues:  $39.95 


9 CENTER  FOCUS  explores  domestic  and 
global  issues  from  the  perspective  of 
Catholic  social  teaching  and  Gospel  values. 
Articles  focus  on  the  underlying  causes  of 
world  poverty  and  hunger,  on  the  ethical 
dimensions  of  globalization  and  world  trade, 
on  justice  for  women  world-wide  and  on  relat- 
ed issues.  To  order  a  sample  copy  or  a  sub- 
scription, write  to:  Candy  Warner,  Center  of 
Concern,  CPS  '05,  1225  Otis  Street,  N.E., 
Washington,  DC  20017.  Ph:  (202)  635- 
2757;  Fax:  (202)  832-9494;  e-mail: 
coc@coc.org.  Visit  our  Web  site: 
www.coc.org. 


Sample  issue:  Free 


A  /"\CHICAGO  STUDIES  is  the  journal  in 
_Lvy  which  scholarship  and  the  life  of  the 
Catholic  community  intersect,  giving  you  the 
substance  you  want  with  the  convenience 
you  require.  Three  times  a  year,  Chicago 
Studies  gives  you  several  major  articles 
grouped  around  a  particular  concern  of  the 
church  and  its  ministry,  along  with  various 
short  articles  and  reflections.  It's  a  great 
resource  for  priests,  deacons,  educators  and 
all  pastoral  ministers.  To  request  a  sample 
issue  or  to  subscribe, 
call  Liturgy  Training 
Publications  toll  free  at 
(800)  933-1800. 

Sample:  Free 
3  issues:  $17.50 


A   A  CHRISTOPHER  NEWS  NOTES  have 

J  Loffered  practical  and  positive  ideas  to 

millions  the  world  over  for  almost  60  years, 
and  they're  FREE.  Covering  a  wide  range  of 
topics,  from  family  life  and  values  to  current 
events  and  social  trends,  they  focus  on  the 
reader's  growth  and  spirituality.  Recent  sub- 
jects include:  marriage  preparation,  dealing 
with  anxiety  and  teenagers'  use  of  the 
Internet.  Ideal  for  personal 
reflection,  family  life  ministry  or 
parish  literature  racks,  the  free 
subscription  is  available  by  writ- 
ing: The  Christophers,  CPS  '05, 
12  East  48th  Street,  New  York 
NY  10017;  Ph;  (888)  298-4050; 
e-mail:  mail@christophers.org,  or 
order  online  at  www. Christo- 
phers.org/form. html. 

10  English  issues:  Free 
6  Spanish  issues:  Free 


A  Q  CISTERCIAN  STUDIES  QUARTERLY 

_L  ^.contains  articles  that  combine  histori- 
cal and  critical  studies  with  contemporary 
writings  on  spirituality.  The  journal  is  dedicat- 
ed to  maintaining  dialogue  on  Western  and 
Eastern  monasticism,  contemplative  life- 
styles and  pastoral  issues  dealing  with  reli- 
gious and  lay  commitment  to  Christ.  To  order 
a  sample  copy  or  a  subscription,  write  to: 
Cistercian  Studies  Quarterly,  CPS  '05,  OL 
Mississippi  Abbey,  8400  Abbey  Hill  Road, 
Dubuque,  IA  52003.  Fax:  (563)  582-5511;  e- 
mail:  csq@mississippiabbey.org.  Also  avail- 
able: Life  and  Writings  of  Blessed  Rafael 
Arnaiz  Baron  for  $15. 


Sample  issue:  $3 
4  issues:  $20 

New  subscribers  receive  free 
Merton's  The  Inner 
Experience,  a  set  of  8  articles. 


A  OCONNECT!  is  a  three-part  homiletic 
-LOand  liturgical  planning  service.  Each 
bimonthly  issue  contains  a  newsletter  and 
complete  preparation  guides  for  each 
Sunday,  holyday  and  additional  celebrations 
such  as  Ash  Wednesday,  marriages,  etc.  The 
third  part,  Wednesday  Morning  Connection, 
is  a  weekly  e-mail  uniting  the  Sunday 
Scriptures  with  current  news  headlines.  For 
more  information  or  to  order  a  subscription, 
visit  www.LPiResourceCenter.com.  To  order  a 
sample  copy,  call  Liturgical  Publications,  inc. 
at  (800)  950-9952,  ext.  2469,  or  email: 
CustomerService@LPiResourceCenter.com. 


Sample  issue:  Free 
6  issues:  $69.95  Paper 
$39.95  Online 


M ENVIRONMENT  AND  ART  LETTER  is 
the  premier  journal  dedicated  to  the 
renewal  of  art  and  architecture  for  Catholic 
parishes.  Each  concise  and  easy-to-read  16- 
page  issue  is  filled  with  information  essen- 
tial to  your  role  as  a  church  designer, 
builder,  or  decorator,  as  well  as  full-color, 
quality  photography  and  a  marketplace  of 
goods  and  services.  A  special  fall  double 
issue  focuses  on  getting  the  parish  in  order 
for  a  new  liturgical  year.  To  request  a  sample 
issue  or  to  subscribe,  call  Liturgy  Training 
Publications  toll  free  at  (800)  933-1800. 


Sample  issue:  Free 
6  issues:  $20 


A   f— HOMILETIC  AND  PASTORAL  REVIEW 

_L  \_}is  America's  leading  pastoral  maga- 
zine-for  clergy  and  laity  alike.  Edited  by 
Kenneth  Baker,  S.J.,  HPR  offers  practical 
insights  into  celebrating  and  spreading  the 
Catholic  faith,  as  well  as  sound  guidance  for 
pastors,  deacons  and  others  concerned  with 
pastoral  issues.  Includes  sample  homilies 
for  Sundays  and  holy  days  by  top  homilists. 
Plus,  informative,  faith-filled,  pastoral  arti- 
cles, book  reviews,  insightful  questions-and- 
answers  by  one  of  today's  top  moral  theolo- 
gians. To  order  a  sample  copy  or  to  sub- 
scribe, write  to:  Homiletic  and  Pastoral 
Review,  CPS  '05,  P.O.  Box  591810,  San 
Francisco,  CA  94159-1810. 


Sample  issue:  Free 
11  issues:  $26 


homiletica 

pastoral 
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i  £^J0URNAL  0F  INTERDISCIPLINARY 
J_OsTUDIES.  Peer-reviewed  thematic 
annual,  reconnecting  all  disciplines  in  dia- 
logue, integrating  knowledge,  ethics  and 
faith,  reinventing  the  university.  Topics 
include:  The  Unity  of  the  Arts  &  Sciences, 
The  Family,  The  City  in  the  21st  Century, 
Beyond  Culture  Wars,  Ethics  &  Faith, 
Reinventing  Liberal  Arts  Education,  Toward  a 
Culture  of  Life.  For  more  information  or  to 
order  a  subscription  contact:  Institute  for 
Interdisciplinary  Research,  CPS  '05,  1065 
Pine  Bluff  Drive,  Pasadena,  CA  91107. 
www.JIS3.org. 


Sample  issue:  $15,  prepaid 
1  issue  (224  pages):  $15  indi- 
vidual, $25  institutions,  pre- 
paid 


CAN  THE  MARKCT 
BE  MORAL? 


A  ~J  LAY  WITNESS  is  an  award-winning 
_L  I  bimonthly  magazine  devoted  to  the 
spiritual  and  doctrinal  formation  of  Catholic 
laity.  Each  56-page  issue  offers  a  breadth  of 
diverse  articles  on  today's  most  pressing 
topics.  Winner  of  a  2004  Catholic  Press 
Association  award  for  general  excellence, 
Lay  Witness  offers  readers  an  opportunity  to 
grow  closer  to  the  Lord  and  deepen  their 
understanding  of  the  timeless  truths  of  the 
church's  faith.  As  the  flagship  publication  of 
Catholics  United  for  the  Faith,  Lay  Witness 
strives  to  help  its  readers  strive  for  holiness 
and  become  a  leaven  in  society  and  in  the 
world.  To  receive  a  free 
sample  issue,  visit 
www.cuf.org  or  call  (800) 
MY-FAITH. 

Sample  issue:  Free 
6  issues:  $40 


A  O  LECTIONARY  STORYBOOK  -  Tenth 
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For  the  Greater 
Glory 

Ignatian  Humanism 

A  Dynamic  Spirituality  for  the 
21st  Century 

By  Ronald  Modras 

Loyola  Press.  iOOp  $16.95 
ISBN  0829419861 

In  the  sort  of  paradox  typical  of  the 
Christian  story,  as  the  number  of  Jesuits  in 
the  United  States  declines,  it  appears  that 
more  and  more  lay  women  and  men  find 
themselves  deeply  attracted  to  and  com- 
mitted to  the  Ignatian  spiritual  tradition — 
to  such  an  extent  that  many,  like  Ronald 
Modras,  count  themselves  "members  of 
the  family." 

It  was,  in  fact,  while  he  was  making  the 
Spiritual  Exercises  of  St.  Ignatius  over  the 
course  of  nine  months  that  Modras,  a  the- 
ology professor  at  St.  Louis  University, 
decided  to  research  and  write  the  present 
book.  While  he  hopes  that  Jesuits  may 
profit  from  his  work,  he  writes  for  that 
wider  Ignatian  "family,"  and  for  the  stu- 
dents, faculty,  staff,  trustees  and  alumni  of 
Jesuit  colleges  and  universities,  who  desire 
to  know  more  about  the  Jesuit  tradition 
that  animates  their  institutions.  Modras  is 
not  an  Ignatian  imperialist,  insisting  that 
one  spiritual  tradition  fits  all  people,  but 
he  is  persuaded  that  this  tradition  has  a 
special  relevance  and  applicability  for  peo- 
ple living  in  the  early  21st  century.  What 
he  finds  most  helpful  and  appealing  in  it  is 
its  "humanism."  This  humanism,  he 
maintains,  is  particularly  valuable  for 
Christians  responding  both  to  the  chal- 
lenges of  secularity  and  to  the  exclusivist 
claims  of  fundamentalists. 

Modras's  thesis  is  that  Ignatian  spiritu- 
ality, which  begins  with  Ignatius  and  his 
first  companions,  was  and  remains  so  per- 
vasively marked  by  the  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  16th-century  Renaissance  human- 
ism that  it  can  justifiably  be  described  as 
"Ignatian  humanism." 

He  begins  his  book  by  retelling 
Ignatius'  stoiy,  with  special  attention  to 
what  he  takes  to  be  the  distinctive  traits  of 
Iris  spirituality,  and  then  turns  to  a  descrip- 
tion   of    the    characteristics    of  the 
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Renaissance  humanism  which  so  critically 
shaped  Ignatius  and  the  nascent  Society  of 
Jesus. 

The  rest  of  the  book  is  dedicated  to 
exploring  the  evolution  of  Ignatian 
humanism,  as  illustrated  by  the  lives  and 
achievements  of  a  group  of  particularly 
notable  Jesuits:  Matteo  Ricci  (1552-1610), 
pioneer  missionary  to  China;  Friedrich 
Spee  (1591-1635),  poet  and  defender  of 
human  rights;  Pierre  Teilhard  de  Chardin 
(1881-1955),  scientist  and  mystic;  Karl 
Rahner  (1904-84),  author  of  over  4,000 
articles  and  books  on  theology;  and  Pedro 
Arrupe  (1907-91),  superior  general  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  regarded  by  many  as  its 
"Second  Founder." 

In  the  chapter  on  Ignatius,  Modras 
summarizes  material  that  has  been  well 
worked  over  by  others,  but  he  introduces 
Ignatius  in  a  manner  that  is  clear  and 
appealing,  especially  for  those  meeting 
Ignatius  for  the  first  time.  His  account,  nec- 
essarily, draws  on  Luis  Goncalves  da 
Camara's  Acta  Patris  Ignatii.  This  text, 
more  in  the  genre  of  a  spiritual  last  will  and 
testament  than  an  autobiography,  is  notori- 
ously problematic  as  a  source  for  recon- 
structing Ignatius'  life.  Like  so  many  before 
him,  Modras  occasionally  fills  in  the  gaps 
left  in  the  narrative  with  speculation,  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  Ignatius'  interior  state. 

Modras  avoids  making  grandiose 
claims  for  Ignatius,  and  recognizes  that 
much  that  is  characteristic  of  Ignatian  spir- 
ituality is  shared  with  other,  earlier  forms 
of  Christian  spirituality.  He  does,  however, 
point  to  a  distinctive  "slant"  and  underlines 
the  following  as  characteristic  of  Ignatian 
spirituality  and,  taken  together,  as  account- 
ing for  its  distinctiveness.  He  correctly 
insists  that  while  all  Christian  spirituality 
will  be  Christ-centered,  the  Ignatian 
Christ  is  decidedly  a  man  on  mission,  and 
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intimacy  with  Christ  will  mean  sharing 
with  Christ  his  mission,  its  risks,  costs, 
promise.  Ignatius  will  stress  as  few  did 
hefore  him  the  universality  of  the  call  to 
share  in  that  mission.  Ignatius'  spirituality 
is  marked  by  his  intense  devotion  to  the 
Holy  Trinity7  and  by  his  conviction  of  the 
liberality  of  grace.  This  grace  is  above  all 
God's  very  gift  of  himself,  who,  like  a 
lover,  desires  to  give  himself  to  the 
beloved.  This  gift,  it  recognized  internally, 
properly  leads  to  trust  and  to  a  great  desire 
to  translate  gratitude  into  service,  into  a 
desire  to  "help  souls." 

Characteristic  of  Ignatius,  as  Modras 
notes,  is  his  insistence  that  the  God  who  is 
present  and  working  in  all  things  can  be 
encountered  and  loved  in  all  things. 
Prayer,  then,  becomes  the  effort  to  seek 
and  to  find  God  who  is  already  bestowing 
himself  in  love  on  us  and  inviting  us  to  fol- 
low Christ  in  mission.  Prayer  is  "discern- 
ment" and  a  desire  to  love  "more,"  to  fol- 
low more  fully  the  One  who  overtakes  us 
constandy  in  love  and  self-giving. 

Modras  provides  his  readers  with  an 
excellent  overview  of  the  chief  components 
of  Renaissance  humanism.  These  include 
respect  for  the  classics,  concern  for  the 
development  of  a  person  of  virtue,  interest 
in  outfitting  persons  with  the  skills  and 
abilities  necessary  to  serve  the  public  good, 
emphasis  on  the  value  of  the  individual, 
heightened  appreciation  of  the  dignity  of 
each  person  and  confidence  in  the  essential 
harmony  of  faith  and  reason,  the  affinity  of 
grace  and  nature. 

It  is  Modras's  conviction  that  these 
humanistic  values  definitively  informed 
Ignatius  and  his  companions,  and  the  spir- 
itual tradition  and  "way  of  proceeding" 
that  began  with  them.  He  effectively  illus- 
trates the  extent  to  which  they  influenced 
the  formulation  of  the  Spiritual  Exercises, 
and  explains  how  the  values  of  humanism 
shaped  the  Jesuits'  "way  of  proceeding"  in 
their  ministries.  It  was  the  engine  of 
humanism,  he  holds,  that  led  them  unex- 
pectedly but  quite  naturally  to  the  engage- 
ment with  culture  represented  in  the  shift 
from  itinerant  mission  to  founding  and 
maintaining  schools. 

Modras  is  surely  correct  to  identify 
Renaissance  humanism  as  a  powerful 
influence  in  the  formulation  of  Ignatian 
spirituality  and  in  the  development  of 
Jesuit  ministries.  Yet  I  wonder  if  he  has 
not  given  short  shrift  to  other  traditions 


and  the  impact  they  had  on  Ignatius  and 
the  early  Jesuits,  particularly  the  devotio 
moderna,  which  Ignatius  had  already 
encountered  in  Montserrat  and  Manresa, 
and  even  in  the  modus  parisiensis,  which 
incontestably  shaped  him  and  his  compan- 
ions at  the  College  de  Montaigu.  Though 
Modras  recognizes  that  Ignatius  does  not 
repudiate  scholastic  theology,  he  greatly 
underplays  its  role  in  analyzing  how  grace 
and  nature  complement  one  another — 
which  is  so  much  at  the  core  of  Ignatian 
spirituality. 

The  author's  approach  risks  obscuring 
what  is  the  authentic  inspiration  and 
enduring  gift  of  Ignatian  spirituality: 
Ignatius'  own  experience,  from  his  sickbed 
in  Loyola  to  his  deathbed  in  Rome  35 
years  later.  The  pattern  of  God's  grace  in 
the  life  of  Ignatius  would  provide  the 
paradigm  for  Jesuits'  understanding  of 
their  spiritual  heritage  and  their  "way  of 
proceeding"  in  ministries.  While  the 
humanist  tradition  may  have  provided  it 
with  a  theoretical  justification  and  a  coher- 
ent articulation,  Ignatian  spirituality's 
roots  were  not  there,  but  rather  in  the 
mysterious  action  of  God  in  Ignatius 
Loyola.  Gerald  R.  Blaszczak 
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There  is  something  of  an  unwritten  rule 
among  many  writers  that  unless  you're  a 
celebrity  or  have  done  something  truly 
extraordinary,  you  shouldn't  come  out 
with  a  memoir  until  you  hit  at  least 
retirement  age,  if  not  beyond. 

That  rationale  counts  even  more  if 
you're  a  journalist.  It  is,  after  all,  your  job 
to  write  about  others'  foibles  and  tri- 
umphs, not  your  own. 

Then  again,  there  are  always  excep- 
tions. Can  a  fortysomething  reporter 
whose  life  seems  almost  exasperatingly 
normal — except  for  a  few  things  here  and 
there,  and  a  keen  eye  and  a  very  fine  style, 
deceptive  in  its  straightforwardness  and 
simplicity7 — write  a  memoir  that  is  by 
turns  funny,  honest  and  graceful? 
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In  this  case,  absolutely. 

Dan  Barry's  Pull  Me  Up  is  filled  with 
equal  measures  of  grace  and  guts. 
Everything  anyone  who  grew  up  Irish 
and  Catholic  and  light-blue  collar  in  the 
suburbs  wanted  to  know  about  just  how 
much  in  common  we  all  had  is  likely  to 
find  it  here. 

Pull  Me  Up,  though,  is  a  departure 
from  the  now-standard  recollection  of 
those  trying  to  recover  from  horrible 
experiences.  It  is  not  a  book  about  blame, 
revenge  or  agony. 

Dan  Barry  was  the  eldest  of  four.  His 
father  was  first-generation  Irish,  and  his 
mother,  Noreen  Minogue  Barry,  arrived 
in  New  York  when  she  was  but  15.  Like 
many  Irishwomen,  she  was  much  tougher 
than  her  demeanor  suggested,  which  held 
a  certain  appeal  for  Gene  Barn-. 

Like  a  lot  of  people  who  grow  up  to 
be  writers,  Dan  Barry  possessed  powers 
of  observation  early  on,  though  he 
wouldn't  come  to  appreciate  them  until 
much  later. 

Storytelling  played  its  role,  too,  and 
neither  of  Barry's  parents  were  slouches 
at  this  often  elusive  craft.  The  tales 


helped  to  feed  both  Dan's  imagination 
and  his  strong  sense  of  family  history. 

Pull  Me  Up,  how  ever,  is  delightfully 
sneak}7.  Just  when  it  seems  this  is  another 
tale  of  talk  show  guts  and  huggy-kissy 
glory,  Barry  throws  a  curveball.  There  is, 
for  instance,  the  story  of  his  dying  moth- 
er. A  heavy  smoker  for  most  of  her  life, 
Noreen  Barn*  developed  lung  cancer. 
The  book's  title  comes  from  what  she 
would  say  to  her  eldest  when  she  was  too 
weak  to  move  on  her  own  from  the  liv- 
ing-room couch:  "Pull  me  up,  "Danny. 
Pull  me  up." 

She  died  in  1999.  Doctors  threw 
Barry  himself  a  curveball  that  same  year, 
when  he  was  diagnosed  with  tracheal 
cancer.  He  was  not  a  smoker.  He  had 
gone,  in  1995,  from  The  Providence 
Journal  to  The  New  York  Times.  He  had 
distinguished  himself  with  a  writing  style 
that  was  keen  and  direct,  but  also  had  an 
underlying  empathy  to  it. 

After  the  diagnosis,  Barry's  fine  Irish 
had  been  gotten  up  so  high  it  was  pushed 
off  the  charts.  He  was  mad,  livid, 
apoplectic.  He  was  too  young  to  die.  He 
and  his  splendidly  named  wife,  Alan7 


Trinity  Barn7,  who  met  when  Barry  was  a 
student  at  St.  Bonaventure,  had  just 
adopted  the  first  of  then'  two  daughters. 

Barry  had  fallen  in  love  with  Mar)7 
Trinity7  with  endearingly  awkward  speed. 
How  desperate  was  he?  "Come,  won't 
you  please,  to  Providence?"  he  pleads, 
after  he  was  hired  by  The  Providence 
Journal  in  Rhode  Island  in  1987.  She 
must  have  loved  him,  because  she  fol- 
lowed him. 

He  couldn't  die  on  these  people  he 
loved  so  much  and  upon  whom  he  so 
heavily  relied.  "Haven't  we  just  gone 
through  this?"  he  writes  of  the  day  he  was 
diagnosed.  He  slams  his  hand  on  the 
dashboard  of  the  car  as  he  and  his  wife 
are  headed  back  to  New  Jersey  from  a 
visit  to  Sloan-Kettering  in  New  York. 
"First  your  mother!  Then  my  mother! 
Christ,  we  just  buried  her  five  months 
ago!" 

That  Barry7  does  not  dwell  on  this  is 
one  of  the  book's  great  strengths.  So  too 
is  the  matter-of-factness  with  which 
Barn7  confronts  childhood  and  adoles- 
cent incidents  that  these  days  would  be 
psychoanalyzed  to  death.  There  are  those 
out  there  who  would  have  it  that  child- 
hood be  bereft  of  all  negativity;  but  from 
where,  then,  will  the  lessons  come? 

The  best  example,  perhaps,  is  to  be 
seen  in  Barn's  description  of  a  beast  he 
calls  the  Phelan  Bus.  Like  all  the  other 
freshmen  at  St.  Anthony  High  School,  he 
was  put  to  several  tests,  many  of  them  on 
the  bus.  These  included  being  given  a 
nickname  that  can't  be  printed  here.  We 
would  call  the  boys  who  tormented  Barry 
bullies.  But  Barn  is  too  wise  to  fall  into 
the  victim  trap.  Something  in  his 
upbringing  prepared  him  for  handling 
torments.  Maybe  it  was  a  helping  of  the 
fear,  hope  and  clear-eyed  courage  that 
brought  his  mother  to  these  shores  51 
years  ago. 

Be  warned,  however,  that  Pull  Me  Up. 
isn't  a  story  of  triumph  or  resolve.  It  is  a 
slice  of  life  delivered  as  is,  with  a  bracing 
absence  of  psychobabble.  Gracefully 
written  yet  hardheadedly  realistic,  the 
book  is  an  argument  for  living  in  the 
moment,  but  without  the  rampant  hedo- 
nism with  which  that  is  usually  associat- 
ed. 

It  is  almost  as  though  Barn  has  an 
innate  understanding  of  the  idea,  now 
passe  (in  some  circles,  at  least),  "trust  in 
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God,  and  everything  will  fall  into  place." 
He  is  a  man  of  faith,  albeit  sometimes  a 
bit  ornery. 

Like  many  cancer  survivors,  Barry 
likewise  knows  there  is  grace  to  be  found 
in  every  thing  and  every  moment.  Pull  Me 
Up  is  proof  between  pages  that  he  knows 
this  is  true.  Kathy  O'Connell 
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Chronicles:  Volume  1 

By  Bob  Dylan 

Simon  &  Schuster.  304p  $24 
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When  Columbia  Records  celebrated  Bob 
Dylan's  30th  anniversary  in  the  music  busi- 
ness in  1992,  they  feted  him  with  a  star- 
studded  concert  at  Madison  Square 
Garden.  During  the  long  evening  of 
music,  legendary  artists  paid  homage  to 
rock's  poet  laureate  by  performing  incred- 
ible songs  from  the  Dylan  canon  like 
"Blowin'  in  the  Wind,"  "The  Times  They 
Are  A-Changin'"  and  "Like  a  Rolling 
Stone." 

Toward  the  end  of  the  celebration, 
Dylan  himself  finally  appeared  and  took  the 
stage  with  a  quizzical  look  as  if  he'd  been 
wandering  around  looking  for  a  restroom 
and  just  happened  to  drop  in  on  an  arena- 
sized  surprise  party.  He  began  singing  in 
the  inscrutable  style  that  he  has  used  in 
concert  since  the  1970's,  making  it  difficult 
for  all  but  the  most  devoted  Dylan-philes  to 
know  which  particular  classic  from  his 
repertoire  he  was  dismantling.  As  the 
show's  disappointing  climax  rolled  on,  a 
friend  turned  to  me  and  said,  "If  some  kid 
were  seeing  Bob  Dylan  for  the  first  time 
tonight,  he  would  think  this  was  some  kind 
of  practical  joke." 

I  agreed. 

Unfortunately,  this  perplexing  discon- 
nect between  Dylan's  genius  as  a  songwrit- 
er and  his  attempts  to  subvert  his  talent 
through  his  public  persona  and  perfor- 
mances is  no  joke.  Since  the  late  60's,  it  has 
become  such  a  chronic  problem  that  it 
should  be  considered  a  full-blown  syn- 
drome. The  publication  of  Chronicles, 
Volume  1 — the  first  in  a  planned  series  of 
autobiographies — offers  sufficient  evidence 
that,  though  there  are  signs  of  hope,  his 
condition,  for  the  most  part,  remains 


unchanged.  Not  surprisingly  for  an  icono- 
clast like  Dylan,  Chronicles  is  not  a  standard 
autobiography.  Instead  of  proceeding 
chronologically,  Dylan  tells  the  story  of  his 
life  impressionistically  and  idiosyncratical- 
ly,  leaping  around  from  his  early  days  in  the 
Greenwich  Village  folk  scene  to  his  child- 
hood in  Minnesota,  to  the  making  of  two 


unexceptional  albums,  "New  Morning" 
(1970)  and  "Oh  Mercy"  (1989).  But  while 
Dylan  fans  will  certainly  find  plenty  to  dis- 
sect, there  is  a  frustrating  sense  that  in 
print,  as  in  concert,  Dylan  seems  hellbent 
on  confounding  rather  than  connecting. 

Throughout  Chronicles'1  meandering 
narrative,  we  are  treated 
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anecdotes,  like  the  one  about  Dylan  and 
Tiny  Tim  scrounging  meals  between  sets 
at  the  legendary  club  Cafe  Wha?  We  are 
also  invited  along  as  Bob  and  U2's  singer 
Bono  stay  up  late  talking  and  polishing  off 
a  case  of  Guinness  one  night  in  Dylan's 
home.  "Bono's  got  the  soul  of  an  ancient 
poet  and  you  have  to  be  careful  around 
him." 

But  for  every  amusing  tidbit  there  are 
equally  cringe-inducing  moments,  for 
example,  when  Dylan  assesses  the  talent 
of  fellow  musician  Al  Kooper.  "All  he 
needed  was  a  dynamo  chick  singer.  Janis 
Joplin  would  have  been  the  perfect  front 
singer  for  Al,"  he  writes.  "I  thought  it  was 
visionary.  Sadly  Janis  would  soon  breathe 
no  more  and  Kooper  would  be  in  eternal 
musical  limbo.  I  should  have  been  a  man- 
ager." Yikes!  I  shudder  to  think  what 
Robert  Evans,  of  "The  Kid  Stays  in  the 
Picture"  fame,  could  do  with  passages  like 
these  if  he  gets  a  crack  at  doing  the  audio- 
book  version  of  Chronicles. 

Literary7  figures  like  Archibald 
MacLeish  also  make  unexpected  appear- 
ances: "Archie's  letter  said  that  he'd  like 
to  meet  with  me  to  discuss  the  possibility 


of  me  composing  some  songs  for  a  play 
that  he  was  writing.  My  wife  and  I  drove 
over  to  Conway,  Massachusetts,  where  he 
lived,  to  meet  with  him.  It  seemed  like  a 
civilized  thing  to  do."  But  instead  of  illu- 
minating a  potentially  fascinating  experi- 
ence, episodes  like  this  have  the  curious 
effect  of  creating  a  bizarre  sense  of  disso- 
nance for  the  reader.  In  Dylan's  hands  the 
encounter  feels  surreal.  I  half  expected  the 
narrative  to  continue  along  the  lines  of 
"Archie?  Hey,  it's  Bob.  Listen,  if  I'm  driv- 
ing from  Woodstock,  where  do  Tpick  up 
the  Mass  Pike  to  get  to  your  place?" 

Since  the  beginning  of  his  career, 
Dylan  has  been  a  master  at  self-mythol- 
ogizing.  When  he  first  arrived  in  New 
York  he  had  already  left  behind  Robert 
Zimmerman,  the  nice  Jewish  boy  from 
Ribbing,  to  become  Bob  Dylan,  Woody 
Guthrie  doppelganger.  In  a  sense, 
Dylan  has  always  played  an  elaborate 
game  of  hide-and-seek  with  his  audi- 
ence. Interestingly,  the  most  revealing- 
sections  of  Chronicles  deal  with  Dylan's 
foiled  attempts  to  destroy  his  public 
identity  by  dropping  out  of  sight  to  be 
with  his  wife  and  children  at  the  peak  of 


his  fame  in  the  late  60's. 

Perhaps  his  elusiveness  is  an  under- 
standable attempt  to  carve  out  some  pri- 
vacy by  an  artist  who  was  anointed  the 
"voice  of  a  generation"  early  on.  But 
Chronicles  raises  far  more  questions  than 
it  answers.  Some  passages  read  like  self- 
conscious  attempts  to  fictionalize  his 
story  a  la  Mark  Twain  in  order  to  add  a 
sense  of  drama  and  import.  His  conver- 
sion to  Christianity  in  the  late  70's  and 
his  subsequent  reappraisal  of  his 
Jewishness  in  the  early  1980's  remain 
unexamined  and  are  glaring  omissions. 
Throughout  Chronicles  I  often  found 
myself  wondering  how  reliable  a  narra- 
tor Dylan  was  of  his  own  life,  which  sug- 
gests the  question,  why  bother  writing 
an  autobiography  at  all? 

Dylan  has  courted  mystery  so  faithful- 
ly for  so  long  that  I  am  beginning  to  won- 
der if  it  has  become  an  end  in  itself.  An 
artist  wanting  to  let  his  work  speak  for 
itself  is  one  thing,  but  writing  a  memoir 
that  seems  designed  to  frustrate  and  far- 
ther obscure  oneself  seems  almost  patho- 
logical. That's  not  funny,  it's  just  plain 
strange.  Bill  McGarvey 
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ational  ferred.  Send  resume  to:  Rev.  William  Kelly,  St. 

>rts  for  John's  Seminar}',  127  Lake  St.,  Brighton,  MA 

tenting  021  35.     Initial     contact     by     e-mail  at 

on  and  rev.william.kelly@sjs.edu.    Position  available 

irovin-  January  2005. 


L  TOR  PAPERS 

)  MERCY  WILL  KISS: 

•  VOCATION  OF  PEACEMAKING  IN 
3  OF  MANY  FAITHS 


manresa 


project 


For  more  information,  contact  us  at  (414  )  288-0263  or  visit  our  website  at: 
http://www.marquette.edu/pages/home/manresa/facstaff/conferences 
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anecdotes,  like  the  one  about  Dylan  and  of  me 

Tiny  Tim  scrounging  meals  between  sets  that  h 

at  the  legendary  club  Cafe  Wha?  We  are  over  t 

also  invited  along  as  Bob  and  U2's  singer  lived, 

Bono  stay  up  late  talking  and  polishing  off  civiliz 

a  case  of  Guinness  one  night  in  Dylan's  minat 

home.  "Bono's  got  the  soul  of  an  ancient  ence, 

poet  and  you  have  to  be  careful  around  effect 

him."  nance 

But  for  every  amusing  tidbit  there  are  encovj 

equally  cringe-inducing  moments,  for  narrai 

example,  when  Dylan  assesses  the  talent  "Arch 

of  fellow  musician  Al  Kooper.  "All  he  ing  fr 

needed  was  a  dynamo  chick  singer.  Janis  the  M 
Joplin  would  have  been  the  perfect  front  Si 

singer  for  Al,"  he  writes.  "I  thought  it  was  Dylar 

visionary.  Sadly  Janis  would  soon  breathe  ogizii 

no  more  and  Kooper  would  be  in  eternal  York 

musical  limbo.  I  should  have  been  a  man-  Zimn 

ager."  Yikes!  I  shudder  to  think  what  Ribbi 

Robert  Evans,  of  "The  Kid  Stays  in  the  Guth 

Picture"  fame,  could  do  with  passages  like  Dylar 

these  if  he  gets  a  crack  at  doing  the  audio-  game 

book  version  of  Chronicles.  ence. 

Literary    figures    like    Archibald  sectio 

MacLeish  also  make  unexpected  appear-  foiled 

ances:  "Archie's  letter  said  that  he'd  like  identi 

to  meet  with  me  to  discuss  the  possibility  with  1 


Oxford  Summer 
In  Religious  S 

Tuesday  9  August  -  Monday  . 
WADHAM  COLLEGE 
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A  unique  opportunity  to  join  a  small  ecur  z~ 

Oxford's  most  central  and  historic  collegi  I 

outstanding  scholars  of  the  Uni  F 

distinguished  Facidty  o]  EI 

PARTICIPANTS'  COM  E_ 
"Far  and  away  the  best  program 
"The  most  exciting  and  stimulating  t 
"The  most  significant  continuing-education 
"Superb  lecturers,  a  wonderfid  setting,  fri 
students  far  surpassed  my  expectations.  This  u 
"One  of  the  most  enriching  and  enjoyal 
"This  opportunity  will  forever  he  amor 
"An  unforgettable  'mountains 

For  brochures  and  more  infc 
Dick  Simeone,  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church,  48  Middle  Street, 
Gloucester,  Massachusetts  01930 
|  Phone:  (978)283-1708       E-mail:  st.johns.rector@earthlink.net 


or 


\and  Beck,  Fordham  Preparatory  School,  The  Bronx,  New  York  10458 
Phone/fax:  (718)  884-6261  E-mail:  beck@bway.net 
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change  of  address 
10  take  effect. 
Thank  you. 


Mail  to:  AMERICA,  P.O.  Box  693, 
Mount  Morris,  IL  61054-7578 
or  call  1-800-627-9533 
www.americamagazine.org 
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Classifieds 

Appeals 

FUNDS  SOUGHT  by  intentional,  excellent 
Catholic  parish,  celebrating  and  serving  in  the 
inner  city  since  1837,  to  alter  firehouse  for  wel- 
come table,  neighborhood  pantry, 
furniture/thrift  program,  tutoring  center. 
Renovations,  St.John's/St.  Ann's,  157  Franklin 
Street,  Albany,  NY  12202;  Web  site: 
www.stjohnsstanns.org. 

Music 

BEST-SELLING  religious,  sacred,  contemporary 

and  classical  music  on  CD  at  www.america- 
magazine.org/Musicstore.cfin. 

Parish  Missions 

DYNAMIC,  CREATIVE  PREACHING.  Parish  mis- 
sions, faculty  in-service,  retreats  for  religious: 
www.sabbathretreats.org. 

Pilgrimage 

BETHANY  SPIRITUALITY  CENTER.  Pilgrimage  to 
Italy:  Development  of  Christian  Spirituality.  Bill 
Drobach,  S.A.;  Norene  Costa,  R.J.M.;  Catherine 
Mclntyre,  R.J.M.;  June  12-22.  Write,  e-mail,  call 
for  special  flier:  Ph:  (845)  460-3061;  e-mail: 
info@bethanyspirituality.org;  Web  site: 
www.bethanyspiriniality.org. 

JOIN  GUATEMALAN  CAMPESINOS  in  pilgrimage 
to  Archbishop  Romero's  25th  anniversary  in  San 
Salvador,  March  28-April  4,  2005.  Ph:  (724)  850- 
1616;  e-mail:  Fr.Survil@EmbraceA110f-Life.us. 

Positions 

ACADEMIC  DEAN.  Marist  School,  Atlanta,  da. 
Marist  School,  a  coed,  day,  independent 
Catholic  school  for  1,032  students  in  grades  7- 
12,  seeks  candidates  for  the  position  of 
Academic  Dean.  The  school  was  founded  in 
1901,  and  continues  to  be  administered,  by  the 
Society  of  Mary. 

The  Academic  Dean  serves  as  the  adminis- 
trative agent  of  the  principal  in  the  management 
of  Marist's  academic  programs.  The  Dean  is 
responsible  for  providing  leadership,  direction, 
guidance  and  supervision  of  students  and  facul- 
ty to  ensure  consistent  articulation  between 
Marist's  academic  programs  and  its  overall  edu- 
cational mission.  The  Academic  Dean  directly 
supervises  the  academic  department  chairs  and, 
through  them,  the  instructional  staff,  and  serves 
on  the  principal's  administrative  team  along 
with  other  senior  administrators. 

The  compensation  package  for  this  position 
will  be  highly  attractive  and  commensurate  with 
the  background  and  experience  of  the  chosen 
candidate.  The  benefits  program  at  Marist 
School  is  well  regarded  by  its  employees. 

Ideal  candidates  for  this  position  will  have 
the  following  characteristics:  a  master's  degree, 
university  or  secondary  level  faculty  leadership 
experiences,  the  ability  to  think  strategically  but 
also  attend  to  day-to-day  details,  talent  in  work- 
ing with  a  diverse  teenage  student  body  and 
their  parents,  a  commitment  to  working  in  a 


Catholic  school  and  strong  writing  and  oral 
communication  skills. 

Candidates  should  apply  by  Feb.  8  by  send- 
ing a  cover  letter,  current  resume,  list  of  five  ref- 
erences, and  statement  of  educational  philoso- 
phy as  e-mail  attachments  in  MS  Word  to: 
Edward  C.  Lingenheld  (eclingenheld@isc- 
erh.com)  or  David  R.  Skillen  (drskillen@isc- 
erh.com),  I.S.C.  Search,  245  Perimeter  Center 
Parkway,  Suite  225,  Atlanta,  GA  30346. 
Questions  and/or  nominations  should  be  direct- 
ed to  I.S.C.  Search  consultants:  David  R.  Skillen 
(drskillen@isc-erh.com);  Ph:  (678)  259-8279; 
Edward  C.  Lingenheld  (eclingenheld@isc- 
erh.com),  Ph:  (919)  264-8636.  To  see  the  full 
text  of  the  position  profile  consult  I.S.C.'s  Web 
site:  www.isc-erh.com.  Marist  School  is  an  equal 
opportunity  employer.  Women  and  minorities 
are  encouraged  to  apply. 

ASSISTANT  FOR  SOCIAL  AND  INTERNATIONAL 
MINISTRIES.  The  Maryland  Province  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus  (Jesuits)  is  seeking  an  Assistant 
for  Social  and  International  Ministries. 

The  successful  candidate  will  be  responsi- 
ble for  leading  the  international  and  social  jus- 
tice initiatives  for  the  province.  Priorities  will 
include  creating  a  database  of  outreach  pro- 
grams in  the  province,  developing  social  justice 
initiatives,  maintaining  a  presence  on  national 
committees,  overseeing  the  province  efforts  for 
socially  responsible  investing,  implementing 
recommendations  of  the  Latino  Migration  and 
Ministry  Consultation  and  assisting  the  provin- 


cial superior  with  international  partnerships. 

Qualifications  include  a  master's  degree 
(preferred),  five  years  experience  with  local 
and/or  international  social  justice  organiza- 
tions, strong  written  and  oral  communication 
skills,  and  ability  to  work  well  with  diverse  pop- 
ulations. Salary  commensurate  with  experience. 

The  Maryland  Province  consists  of  more 
than  400  Jesuits  working  in  the  mid-Atlantic 
region  and  in  missions  around  the  world,  par- 
ticularly in  (mile,  Africa  and  India.  The  Jesuits 
are  a  Roman  Catholic  order  of  priests  and 
brothers,  and  we  welcome  applicants  who  have 
an  understanding  of  the  Catholic  tradition  and 
who  can  contribute  to  our  unique  mission. 

Send  cover  letter  and  resume  to: 
Search@mdsj.org.  Closing  date  is  Jan.  31,  2005. 

DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC.  St.  John  s  Seminary, 
Brighton,  Mass.  Full-time  position  with  compet- 
itive salary/benefits.  Responsibilities  include  reg- 
ular participation  at  worship;  coor- 
dinating/directing choir,  cantors,  musicians;  col- 
laboration in  the  work  of  liturgical  planning; 
maintaining/improving  quality  in  all  areas  of 
liturgical  music,  including  chant.  Qualifications: 
master's  in  church  music  or  equivalent  and  work 
in  liturgical  studies  in  the  Roman  Catholic  tradi- 
tion. Skilled  organist.  Parish  experience  is  pre- 
ferred. Send  resume  to:  Rev.  William  Kelly,  St. 
John's  Seminaiy,  127  Lake  St.,  Brighton,  MA 
02135.  Initial  contact  by  e-mail  at 
rev.william.kellv@sjs.edu.  Position  available 
January  2005. 


CALL  FOR  PAPERS 

JUSTICE  AND  MERCY  WILL 

A  CONFERENCE  ON  THE  VOCATION  OE  PEACEMAKING  IN  A 
WORLD  OF  MANY  FAITHS 


In  a  world  community  in 
need  of  women  and  men 
committed  to  peacemaking 
and  the  fostering  of  interfaith 
dialogue,  Marquette 
University  and  the  Manresa 
Project  invite  interested 
parties  to  submit  papers  for 
the  upcoming  "Conference 
on  the  Vocation  of 
Peacemaking  in  a  World  of 
Many  Faiths"  to  take  place 
September  22-24,  2005  in 
Milwaukee,  Wl. 


0 

manresa 


project 


For  more  information,  contact  us  at  (414  )  288-0263  or  visit  our  website  at: 
http://www.marquette.edu/pages/home/manresa/facstaff/conferences 
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LITURGY  PROFESSOR.  Washington  Theological 
Union,  a  Roman  Catholic  graduate  school  of  the- 
i  >li  >g\  and  ministry,  announces  a  full-time  position 
in  the  field  ot  liturgical  studies  beginning  fall 
2005.  Applicant  should  be  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest  with  a  doctorate  in  liturgical  studies  or  litur- 
gical theology.  Primary  responsibilities  include 
teaching  courses  in  the  sacraments,  sacramental 
liturgy,  liturgical  presiding  and  associated  elec- 
tees. Preference  given  to  applicants  with  demon- 
strated excellence  in  teaching  graduate  students 
preparing  for  ordained  and  lay  ministry;  rank  and 
duration  ot  appointment  are  open.  Send  a  letter  of 
application  including  statements  of  teaching  phi- 
losophy and  research  interests,  curriculum  \itae, 
evidence  ot  teaching  effectiveness  and  three  let- 
ters of  recommendation  to:  Dean's  Office, 
W  ashington  Theological  Union,  6896  Laurel 
Street.  NW,  W  ashington,  DC  20012.  Application 
deadline:  Feb.  15,  2005;  e-mail:  dean@wtu.edu; 
Web  site:  \\"\vw.wtu.edu. 

PASTORAL  CARE  TEAM  MEMBER.  I.H.M.  Sisters 
seek  qualified  person  to  join  pastoral  care  team. 
Duties  include:  providing  pastoral  care  ministry  to 
health  care  center  and  motherhouse  resident 
community  and  staff;  making  pastoral  care  visits; 
offering  presence  and  prayer;  assisting  residents, 
family  and  friends  at  time  of  serious  illness  and 
death.  Full-time  position  includes  sharing  night, 
weekend,  on-call  and  holiday  responsibilities. 
Qualifications:  clinical  pastoral  education,  spiritu- 
al direction  or  other  related  pastoral/theological 


education  required.  Certification  preferred. 
Geriatric,  hospice,  rehabilitation  or  other  healdi 
care  experience  required.  Must  have  commitment 
to  team  ministry  and  continuing  professional  edu- 
cation and  valid  driver  license.  Applicants:  Submit 
cover  letter  and  resume  to:  S.S.I.H.M.  Human 
Resources  Manager,  610  W.  Elm  Ave.,  Monroe, 
MI  48162;  e-mail:  bcase@ihmsisters.org. 
Deadline  to  apply:  Jan.  31,  2005. 

PRINCIPAL.  Holy  Family  Elementary  School, 
South  Pasadena,  Calif.,  is  accepting  applications 
for  principal  for  the  2005-6  school  year.  Seeking  a 
practicing  Catholic  who  models  Christian  teach- 
ing and  faith  and  has  a  commitment  to  nurturing 
a  Catholic  faith  community.  Requires  a  strong 
educational  background  with  leadership  skills  in 
teaching,  curriculum,  staff  and  resource  develop- 
ment, school  finance  and  public  relations. 
Master's  degree  in  education/administration  pre- 
ferred. Send  confidential  resume,  including  salary 
Insti  >ry,  by  Feb.  7  to:  Principal  Search  Committee, 
Holy  Family  Church,  1527  Fremont  Avenue, 
South  Pasadena,  CA  91030;  Fax:  (626)  799-4102; 
e-mail:  hfprincipal@holyfamily.org. 

SUPERVISOR  OF  PASTORAL  CARE.  l.H.M.  Sisters 
seek  qualified  person  as  Supervisor  of  Pastoral 
Care  Team.  Duties  include:  developing,  organiz- 
ing and  implementing  a  Pastoral  Care 
Department  that  provides  pastoral  care  to  the 
motherhouse  resident  community  and  S.S.I.H.M. 
staff,  coordinate  pastoral  care  ministry,  provide 
pastoral  care  visits  and  counseling,  provide  pas- 


toral care  input  to  new  hires,  prepare  and  submit 
annual  budget,  coordinate  and  evaluate  depart- 
mental goals  and  objectives.  Full-time  position 
includes  sharing  night,  weekend,  on-call  and  hol- 
iday responsibilities.  Qualifications:  clinical  pas- 
toral education,  spiritual  direction  or  other  relat- 
ed pastoral/theological  education  required. 
Certification  preferred.  Required  experience 
supervising  a  team.  Geriatric,  hospice,  rehabilita- 
tion or  other  health  care  experience  required. 
Valid  driver  license.  Applicants:  Submit  cover  let- 
ter and  resume  to:  S.S.I.H.M.  Human  Resources 
Manager,  610  W.  Elm  Ave.,  Monroe,  MI  48162; 
e-mail  bcase@ihmsisters.org.  Deadline  to  apply, 
Jan.  31,2005. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  DALLAS  announces  a  posi- 
tion opening  tor  a  three-year  Tschoepe  Chair  of 
I  lomiletics,  to  be  in  residence  at  the  Institute  for 
Religious  and  Pastoral  Studies  (I.R.P.S.)  to  begin 
July  I,  2005.  The  professor  will  both  teach  for 
I.R.P.S.  and  act  as  a  resource  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  dioceses  of  Dallas,  Fort  Worth  and 
Tyler.  Interested  parties  should  submit  by 
February  1,  2005  a  cover  letter,  C.V.  and  contact 
information  for  three  references  to:  Search 
Committee,  Tschoepe  Chair  of  Homiletics, 
Institute  for  Religious  and  Pastoral  Studies,  1845 
E.  Northgate  Drive,  Irving,  TX  75062.  For 
more  information  about  the  I.R.P.S.,  please  visit 
our  Web  site  at  www.udallas.edu/irps. 

Private  Retreat 

HOME  PLACE.  Foot  of  the  mountains.  Edge  of  the 
desert.  Box  3,  Orangeville,  UT  84537;  Ph:  (435) 
748-2230;  e-mail:  knitswellhome@hodnail.com. 

Sabbatical 

SPRING  SABBATICAL,  May  3-June  2,  2005. 
Participants  reverence  their  journey  of  the 
mature  years,  reflect  on  Sabbath  time  and  cele- 
brate life's  wisdom.  For  information:  Robert 
Cogswell,  Center  for  Spiritual  Development,  434 
S.  Batav  ia  Street,  Orange,  CA  92868-3907;  Ph: 
(714)  744-3175  ext.  4406;  Fax:  (714)  744-3176;  e- 
mail:  csdinfo@csjorange.org;  www.thecsd.com. 

Wills 

Please  remember  America  in  your  will.  Our 
legal  title  is:  America  Press  Inc.,  106  West  56th 
Street,  New  York,  NY  10019. 

AMERICA  CLASSIFIED.  Classified  adveithanents  are 
accepted  for  publication  in  cither  the  print  version  of 
America  or  at  our  Web  site:  bttp:/AvTVW.america- 
inngazine.org/notices.cfin.  Ten-word  minimum.  Rates 
are  per  word/pa'  issue.  1-5  times:  $132;  6-11  times: 
$1.21;  12-23  times:  $1.16:  24-41  times:  $1.10;  42 
times  or  more:  $1.05.  You  may  combine  print  and  Web 
ad  insertions  to  take  advantage  of  our  frequency  dis- 
counts. Ad<  may  be  submitted  by  e-mail  to:  ads@ameti- 
camagazine.org;  ly  fax  to  (928)  222-2107;  by  postal 
mail  to:  Classified  Department,  America,  106  West 
56th  Sr.,  New  York,  NY  10019.  We  do  not  accept  ad 
copy  over  the  phone.  MasterCard  and  Visa  accepted.  For 
more  information  call:  (212)  515-0102. 


Inisfada  Interfaith  Zen  Center 
Qt.  Ignatius  cI^ctreat  House 

251  Searingtown  Road  ♦  Manhasset,  NY  11030 

Zen  practice  integrating  Christian  prayer,  life  and  liturgy 
Robert  E.  Kennedy,  SJ,  Roshi 

Three  day  zen  retreat,  January  28-29-30,  2005;  $195.  ($160  shared) 

Silent  meditation  retreat  beginning  at  Friday  at  5:30  p.m.  and  ending  with  lunch  noon  on  Sunday. 
Cushions  and  chairs  provided.  Please  register  directly  with  St.  Ignatius  Retreat  House.  251 
Searingtown  Rd..  Manhasset.  NY  11030.  Tel:  (516)  621-8300;  e-mail:  inisfada@inisfada.net. 
Further  details  at  www.inisfada.net  and  www.kennedyzen.org.  For  questions  about  zen,  please 
contact:  roconnellS @aol.com. 


LKlvtRiiTY 


FOH  MORE  INFORMATION: 


300  College  Park 
Dayton  OH 
45469.1530 

(937)  229-4321 

ail  us  at: 




M.A.  in  Theological  Studies 
M.A.  in  Pastoral  Ministry 
Ph.D.  in  Theology 

As&istantships  with  full  tuition  remission  and  stipend 
available  for  full  time  students  in  all  programs. 

Summer-only  M.A.  programs-  

Two-week  courses  and 
50%  tuition  reduction. 

A  Catholic  &.  Marianiit 
university. 

Also  visit  our  website: 
http://ww\v.udayton.edW 
—  reLt  ud\ 
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Letters 


Adopted  Sons 

"Adoption:  A  Life-Giving  Choice,"  by 
Thomas  P.  Muldoon  (11/29),  recalled  to 
me  a  poignant  personal  experience. 
Several  weeks  ago  I  attended  by  accident 
(1  had  wandered  into  the  wrong  room)  a 
session  on  adoption  at  the  Lesbian  and 
Gay  Center  in  lower  Manhattan.  The 
principal  speakers  were  a  gay  couple  who 
had  arranged  to  adopt  a  baby  from  the 
woman  who  was  carrying  it.  The  couple 
would  pay  all  the  mother's  expenses,  and 
considerably  more  to  the  adoption  agency, 
but  there  was  no  guarantee  that  the  moth- 
er would  give  the  baby  up  for  adoption  in 
the  end.  As  I  listened  to  the  partners 
speak,  I  was  struck  more  and  more  by  how 
much  over  the  period  of  the  pregnancy 
they  had  bonded  with  the  mother  in  ways 
drat  probably  transformed  their  lives  as 
well  as  hers.  The  men  are  relatively  well- 
off  urban  professionals;  she  is  poor,  rural, 
and  something  of  a  substance-abuser. 

One  incident  in  their  relationship 
remains  in  my  mind.  She  already  had  a  2- 
year-old  boy,  whom  she  feared  "officials" 
might  take  from  her.  One  day  she  called 
the  men  in  desperation.  The  2  -year-old 
was  sick  and  had  been  crying  for  four 
days.  She  was  afraid  to  take  him  to  an 
emergency  room  lest  her  own  noncom- 
pliance with  drug  rules  be  discovered,  but 
she  was  even  more  afraid  that  she  might 
hit  the  child  in  desperation.  She  had  no 
one  else  to  turn  to.  One  of  the  men 
immediately  got  on  a  plane  and  flew 
across  the  country  to  stav  with  the 
woman  and  care  for  the  child  until  the 
crisis  was  over. 

Of  course  it  was  in  his  self-interest  to 
do  so,  but  what  came  through  so  strongly 
during  the  hourlong  presentation  and  dis- 
cussion was  how  two  gay  men  and  a 
straight,  single  mother  of  totally  dissimilar 
social,  economic  and  cultural  backgrounds 
broke  barriers  to  work  together  in  the  best 
interests  of  a  child.  Their  now-adopted 
son  is  2  years  old  and  looks  exactly  like  his 
4-year-old  brother  had  looked  two  years 
previously.  Undoubtedly,  some  gay  cou- 
ples should  not  adopt  children,  but  on  the 
whole,  can  one  think  of  an  act  that  is  more 
generous,  loving  and,  in  the  end,  Christ- 
like? 

Frank  Oveis 
New  York,  N.Y. 


Far-Out  Liberal 

I  read  your  magazine  at  a  neighbor's 
home  sometimes.  You  often  have  interest- 
ing articles.  But,  you  always  display  a  far- 
out  liberal  tone,  both  in  what  you  print 
and  what  does  not  get  written.  I  present 
two  examples. 

The  article  "Hospitality  to  Strangers," 
by  George  M.  Anderson,  S.J.  (11/22), 
about  Hillary  and  John  Benish  was  excel- 
lent; they  are  living  saints.  But  I  always 
wonder  why  I  never  read  of  an  organiza- 
tion reaching  out  to  the  victims  of  crime. 
When  did  we  last  hear  of  an  organization 
or  person  bringing  food,  money,  clothing 
or  shelter  to  those  hurt  by  criminals,  drug 
dealers  and  users  or  robbers?  Aren't  they 
as  entitled  to  our  concern  as  the  perpetra- 
tors? 

Then  we  have  your  editorial  on  world 
hunger  blaming  the  Lmited  States,  our 
businesses  and  government,  as  usual. 
Nowhere  did  the  article  point  out  that 
there  is  sufficient  food  in  the  world  for 
everyone.  Nor  did  you  say  that  those 
African,  Asian  and  other  countries  in  the 
world  are  predominantly  nondemocratic 
socialist  or  communist  dictatorships.  That 
is  the  major  reason  for  their  problems, 
not  us.  If  the  hungry  nations  of  the  world 
adopted  democratic,  capitalistic,  constitu- 
tional legal  systems  and  a  free  market 
economy,  this  evil  would  evaporate. 

I  have  traveled  and  worked  on  five 


continents  and  in  many  countries.  Believe 
me,  well  over  half  the  people  in  the  world 
would  emigrate  here  if  they  could.  Yet  all 
I  ever  read  in  your  publication  is  how  bad 
we  are. 

Fred  Holt 
Englewood,  Fla. 

Holiday  Gift 

The  U.S.  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops 
gave  us  a  wonderful  gift  this  holiday  sea- 
son (Signs  of  the  Times,  1 1/29).  The 
election  of  Bishop  Donald  W.  Trautman, 
of  Erie,  Pa.,  as  chairman  of  the  bishops' 
Liturgy  Committee,  a  post  he  previously 
held  from  1993  to  1996,  gives  Catholics 
committed  to  implementing  the  liturgical 
reforms  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council 
reason  to  rejoice.  I  had  the  privilege  of 
attending  a  workshop  on  the  General 
Instruction  of  the  Roman  \  lissal  given  by 
Bishop  Trautman  in  my  diocese  last  year. 
His  perspective  on  the  liturgy  is  surely 
inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Perhaps  now 
die  church  can  hope  for  a  clear,  pro- 
claimable  Lectionary,  a  revised  translation 
of  the  Roman  Missal  that  will  speak  to  a 
post- Vatican  II  world  and  an  emphasis  on 
the  eucharistic  celebration  rather  than 
devotionalism.  Perhaps  those  desiring  a 
return  to  a  preconciliar  liturgical  theology 
will  come  to  understand  that  the  reforms 
of  the  Second  Vatican  Council  were 
inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  should 
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not  be  a  divisive,  sometimes  vicious, 
battleground.  As  Bishop  Trautman  has 
said,  we  need  to  "teach,  teach,  teach."  I 
have  great  hope! 

Eric  Blanda 
Waltersburg,  Pa. 

Order  of  Culpability 

The  article  "Bankruptcy  and  the 
Catholic  Church,"  by  Jennie  D.  Latta 
(1 1/29),  was  informative  and  encourag- 
ing; informative  because  most  of  us  do 
not  understand  how  Chapter  1 1 
bankruptcy  works,  and  encouraging 
because  it  would  appear  that  bankruptcy 
is  the  best  way  out  for  the  U.S.  church's 
most  grossly  mismanaged  dioceses. 

When  dioceses  can  continue  to 
function  as  debtors  in  possession,  it 
would  appear  that  the  innocent  laity  and 
parish  priests  can  largely  avoid  paying 
for  the  crimes  and  errors  of  the  guilty 
abusers  and  their  protectors.  Perhaps 
cathedrals  and  episcopal  residences  will 
be  sold  off;  that  would  be  a  shame,  since 
they  were  built  with  the  contributions  of 
the  entirely  non-culpable  laity. 

Those  concerned  with  justice  for 
the  abused  should  be  reminded  that 
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closing  parishes  and  schools  does  not 
punish  the  guilty,  who  are,  in  order  of 
culpability,  the  abusers  themselves,  the 
bishops  who  allowed  them  to  continue 
abusing  and  those  who  appointed  such 
bishops. 

When  it  is  found  that  the  dioceses 
do  not  really  have  storerooms  filled  with 
gold,  the  plaintiffs'  lawyers  may  have  to 
gnash  their  teeth  and  settle  for  pennies 
on  the  dollar.  You  can't  really  get  rich 
selling  off  bishops'  miters.  And  the  vic- 
tims, who  keep  assuring  us  that  it  is  not 
a  matter  of  money,  will  find  their  vindi- 
cation in  reading  the  headlines  of  dioce- 
san bankruptcies. 

I  certainly  look  forward  to  more 
articles  by  Judge  Latta  as  the  Chapter  1 1 
proceedings  take  place. 

Thomas  Farrelly 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Poignant  Reminder 

I  would  like  to  thank  Jens  Soering  for 
his  periodic  contributions  to  America, 
which  provide  a  poignant  reminder  of 
the  humanity  of  the  men  and  women  in 
the  American  prison  system  (12/6).  He 
returns  the  faces  to  those  who  have  been 
forgotten  and  cast  off  and  reminds  us  all 
that  regardless  of  guilt  or  innocence, 
ultimately  the  discussion  is  about  a  per- 
son. I  sincerely  hope  to  see  more  of  Mr. 
Soering's  writings  in  the  future. 

As  someone  with  a  family  member 
who  has  been  in  and  out  of  the  prison 
system,  I  have  personally  seen  the  suf- 
fering inflicted  upon  prisoners  and  the 
recently  released.  Modern  prisons  are 
designed  to  punish  rather  than  rehabili- 
tate and  do  little  to  maintain  the  dignity 
of  prisoners,  the  same  dignity  found  in 
all  of  us.  Further  insult  ensues  upon 
release,  when  a  person  returns  to  society 
supposedly  ha\  ing  paid  his  or  her  debt, 
only  to  find  the  stigma  of  "ex-con" 
attached  and  new  challenges.  This  fami- 
ly member  was  guilty;  he  served  his  time 
but  desired  change  and  found  it  almost 
impossible  without  the  support  of  those 
around  him  and  eventually  ended  up 
back  in  trouble. 

Dorothy  Day  said  it  best  when 
asked  in  an  interview  about  criminals 
when  she  responded,  "God  loves  all 


men,  and  all  men  are  brothers."  As 
Christians  we  are  called  to  love  and  sup- 
port those  who  are  most  marginalized 
among  us;  and  while  it  is  easy  to  focus 
upon  the  poor,  the  homeless  or  the  hun- 
gry, it  is  just  as  easy  to  forget  those  who 
have  been  imprisoned.  God  doesn't  give 
up  on  the  incarcerated;  why  should  we? 

Thomas  J.  Randall 
Amsterdam,  Netherlands 

In  Touch  With  Reality 

I  respond  to  Howard  Bleichner's  book 
View  From  the  Altar  and  the  review  by 
Richard  Hauser,  S.J.  (1 1/29).  I  was  a 
major  seminary  professor  from  1971  to 
1983.  It  took  years  to  work  out  the 
consequences  of  the  Second  Vatican 
Council  in  a  solid  way,  and  some  insti- 
tutional instability  was  inevitable.  But  if 
one  looks  closely  at  the  numbers  and 
ages  of  priests  involved  in  sexual  abuse 
of  minors,  a  large  percentage  of  them 
were  ordained  before  1970.  If  one  is  to 
indict  the  seminary  system,  both  the 
old  and  the  new  must  be  at  fault. 

But  this  fails  to  take  into  account 
two  other  factors:  the  opening  out  of 
the  actual  practice  of  priestly  ministry 
after  Vatican  II  toward  greater  freedom 
and  the  inroads  of  the  changing  culture 
in  which  ministry  was  exercised. 
Finally,  I  am  used  to  hearing  that 
everything  bad  a  priest  does  in  his 
whole  career  is  the  fault  of  the  few 
years  of  seminaiy  formation,  an  obvi- 
ous fallacy.  Such  an  argument  is  not 
made  about  comparable  professionals 
like  lawyers  and  doctors.  They  don't 
have  a  mold,  and  maybe  we  never  did 
either.  Only  someone  who  has  spent 
most  of  his  life  in  a  seminary  could 
develop  such  a  myopic  view  of  semi- 
nary formation. 

By  the  way,  was  there  a  growing 
gay  culture  in  my  time?  Of  course,  in 
the  sense  that  some  gay  men  were 
being  more  open  about  their  sexual  ori- 
entation. Was  there  a  heterosexual  cul- 
ture? By  all  means,  but  it  was  threat- 
ened by  not  being  the  only  culture, 
much  as  goes  on  in  society  today.  It 
pays  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  reality. 

Kenneth  Smits,  O.F.M.Cap. 

Madison,  Wis. 
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For  the  best  Catholic  writing, 
read  America. 

The  Best  Catholic  Writing  2004"  (Loyola  Press),  the  inaugural  volume  of 
a  new  series  edited  by  Brian  Doyle,  includes  five  articles 
from  America,  the  most  from  any  magazine. 


WRITING 


BRIAN  DOYLE 


'  God  in  the  Tangled  Sheets/'  by  Valerie  Schultz,  an  "Of  Other  Things"  article  that 
reflects  on  the  wondrous  joy  of  sexual  intimacy  in  marriage. 

"Ad  Majorem  Dei  Gloriam,"  by  James  Martin,  S.J.,  a  humorous  "Of  Many  Things" 
piece  on  the  author's  confusion  in  his  Latin-speaking  Jesuit  community. 

"Holy  Water,"  by  Anne  Wroe,  part  of  America's  "Contemporary  Catholics  on 
Traditional  Devotions"  series,  on  the  surprising  graces  of  a  simple  element. 

"Why?"  by  the  Rev.  Andrew  Greeley,  a  hard-hitting  and  candid  look  at  the  reasons 

underlying  the  clerical  abuse  scandal. 

"In  the  Shadow  of  the  Father,"  Paul  Mariani's  poem  that  appeared  in  our 
"Portfolio"  section,  on  the  author's  devotion  to  St.  Joseph. 


Visit  us  online  at  www.americamagazine.org  or  call  us  at  (212) 


The  Word 


Can  You  Hear  Me  Now? 

Third  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (A),  Jan.  23,  2005 

Readings:  Is  8:23-9:3;  Ps  27:1,  4,  13-14;  1  Cor  1:10-13,  17;  Mt  4:12-23 

"Come  after  me"  (Mt  4:19) 


A CLEVER  ADVERTISEMENT 
for  cellular  phone  service  has 
found  a  niche  in  the  popular 
consciousness.  The  question 
"Can  you  hear  me  now?"  suggests  that 
with  this  system,  reception  is  good  any- 
where in  the  world — if  you  are  open  to  the 
call.  This  all  sounds  like  a  vocation  ad — 
not  merely  vocation  to  priesthood  or  reli- 
gious life,  but  vocation  to  a  life  of 
Christian  ministry.  God  says  to  all  of  us, 
"Can  you  hear  me  now?"  And  we  can  hear 
this  call  anywhere  in  the  world,  if  we  are 
open  to  it. 

di ann e  bergant,  c.s.A.,  is  professor  of  bib- 
lical studies  at  Catholic  Theological  Union 
in  Chicago. 


Today's  Gospel  reading  recounts 
Jesus'  call  to  two  sets  of  brothers,  Peter 
and  Andrew,  and  James  and  John,  all  of 
them  fishermen.  He  invites  them  with 
simple,  direct,  forceful  words:  "Come 
after  me."  Their  response  is  immediate 
and  total.  They  leave  their  trade.  More 
than  that,  James  and  John  leave  their 
father.  In  a  patriarchal  society,  the 
hither-son  relationship  is  one  of  the  most 
intimate  bonds.  It  suggests  family 
responsibilities  as  well  as  the  family  busi- 
ness. These  men  are  called  from  their 
previous  lives  of  fishing  to  new  lives  of 
teaching  and  healing. 

Their  response  to  the  call  of  disciple- 
ship  may  appear  to  be  quite  radical. 
ActiialK  ,  \  crv  few  <  >l  us  arc  asked  t<  •  lca\  e 


all  behind  and  launch  out  into  new  lives 
and  new  ministerial  responsibilities. 
Most  of  us  are  expected  to  answer  the 
call  and  remain  where  we  are,  doing 
what  we  do,  but  now  with  a  view  to  pro- 
claiming explicitly  with  our  lives  the 
Gospel  of  the  reign  of  God. 

Today's  readings  demonstrate  how 
the  early  Christians  understood  that 
Jesus  fulfilled  the  expectations  of  ancient 
Israel.  In  today's  first  reading,  Isaiah 
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Movers  and  Shakers 

Fourth  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (A),  Jan.  30,  2005 

Readings:  Zep  2:3;  3:12-13;  Ps  146:6-10;  1  Cor  1:26-31;  Mt  5:l-12a 

Seek  the  Lord,  till  yon  humble  of  the  earth  (Zep  2:3) 


proclaims  that  the  people  in  Galilee,  the 
lands  of  Zebulun  anil  Naphtali,  are  deliv- 
ered from  darkness  and  hardship.  The 
Gospel  refers  to  this  passage  when 
describing  the  ministry  ot  Jesus  and  the 
subsequent  ministry  of  his  disciples.  It  is 
now  up  to  each  one  of  us  to  discover  how 
we  might  continue  fulfilling  that  prophet- 
ic statement.  How  can  we  proclaim  the 
Gospel  oi  the  reign  of  God? 

Paul  warns  of  the  danger  of  clinging  to 
religious  heroes  rather  than  to  Ghrist. 
Ghristians  in  the  Corinthian  community 
were  claiming  religious  superiority 
because  of  the  particular  version  of  the 
Gospel  they  followed.  Some  boasted  of 
being  followers  of  Cephas  (Peter);  others 
claimed  Paul  or  someone  by  the  name  of 
Apollos;  still  others  maintained  that  they 
belonged  to  the  Christ  party.  We  are  no 
different  today,  we  who  boast  of  adhering 
to  the  views  of  Mother  Angelica  or 
Matthew  Fox  or  Joan  Chittister  or 
Thomas  Merton.  Paul  would  challenge  us, 
who  often  take  sides  against  one  another, 
"Is  Christ  divided?"  It  is  Christ  who  calls, 
and  it  is  Christ  to  whom  we  all  owe  our 
allegiance. 


IDEALISTIC  YOUNG  PEOPLE  are 
not  the  only  people  who  yearn  to 
change  the  world.  Committed  social 
workers  and  politicians  share  that 
desire,  as  do  scientific  and  medical 
researchers.  Parents  always  say  that  they 
want  a  better  world  for  their  children. 
Teachers  too  seek  to  equip  students  with 
the  skills  they  need  to  make  a  difference. 
Who  does  not  want  to  improve  circum- 
stances? The  question  is  not  do  we  want  to 
change  the  world?  It  is,  rather,  who  is 
going  to  do  it? 

Probably  the  first  people  to  whom  we 
look  for  this  change  are  world  leaders. 
They  are  the  ones  who  make  the  major 
decisions.  They  are  the  ones  who  establish 
our  economic  policies,  who  declare  war, 
or  who  broker  peace.  T  hey  are  the  movers 
and  the  shakers.  Or  are  they?  Not  accord- 
ing to  Jesus.  In  the  message  he  proclaimed 
on  the  mountain,  Jesus  maintained  that  it 
is  the  people  who  are  poor,  or  sorrowful, 
or  meek,  or  hungry  for  justice,  or  merciful, 
or  clean  of  heart,  or  peacemakers  who  will 
change  the  world.  They  might  have  to 
endure  persecution  in  the  process,  but 
they  are  the  real  movers  and  shakers. 

And  what  do  they  do  to  change  the 
world?  Paul  tells  us  that  "God  chose  the 
foolish  to  shame  the  wise. ..die  weak.. .to 
shame  the  strong.. .the  lowly.. to  reduce  to 
nothing  those  who  are  something"  ( 1  Cor 
1 :27-28).  They  live  their  lives  according  to 
the  unselfish  standards  of  the  Gospel  with 
love  as  their  driving  force,  not  according 


to  the  ego-centered  standards  oi  a  selfish 
society  with  personal  comfort  or  gain  as  its 
driving  force.  And  who  are  these  people? 
They  are  the  humble  of  the  earth;  they  are 
the  ones  who  seek  justice.  Some  of  them 
are  indeed  world  leaders  and  politicians. 
Others  are  shopkeepers,  cab  drivers  or 
firefighters;  managers,  artists  or  newscast- 
ers; students  or  retired  grandparents. 
They  are  people  who  do  what  they  can  to 
make  life  better  for  others. 

The  readings  for  today  show  us  once 
again  that  God  does  not  conform  to  the 
standards  of  the  world,  but  rather  turns 
those  standards  upside  down.  The 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  sketches  a  way  of 
life  that  might  be  deemed  foolish  by  many, 
but  not  by  those  who  truly  love.  They  will 
recognize  the  Beatitudes  as  examples  of 
love  in  action,  love  that  they  already  show 
toward  their  own  loved  ones.  The  chal- 
lenge of  these  beatitudes  is  the  call  to  show 
this  love  to  all  whose  paths  we  cross.  As  we 
live  in  this  way,  we  do  indeed  change  the 
world  as  the  true  movers  and  shakers. 

Dianne  Bergant 

Praying  With  Scripture 

•  How  does  your  life  today  proclaim 
the  Gospel  message? 

•  In  what  ways  might  you  be  a  source 
of  healing  in  the  life  of  another  person 
near  you? 

•  Choose  one  Beatitude  to  live  more 
fully  this  week. 


Sometimes,  for  reasons 
beyond  our  control,  your 
magazine  arrives  too  late 
for  you  to  read  "The  Word" 
before  church  on  Sunday. 
You  can  now  find  it  online 
at 

www.americamagazine.org, 
where  you  can  read  it 
on  screen  or  print  it  out 
using  our 
"Print  Friendly"  icon. 
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Building  on  the  power  of  dreams. 

2  Convent  Road 
Morristown,  NJ  07960 
www.cse.edu 


Thirteenth  Annual  Spirituality  Convocation 

God's  Dwelling  Place  •  Finding  Our  Way 

Saturday,  April  23,  2005 


Keynote  Speaker 

Fr.  Timothy  Radcliffe,  OP 

The  Church  as  a  Large 
Home  for  God's  People 


23  Workshops  on 
Spirituality,Theology 
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Interactive  Presentations 
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Ninth  Annual  Summer  Institute 
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Rev.  Jerome  Murphy- O'Connor,  OP 
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The  Resurrection 


Rabbi  Terry  Bookman,  Imam  Yahya  Hendi, 
Dr.  David  Coppola 
Children  of  Abraham 


Sr.  Maria  Pascuzzi 
The  "New  Perspective"  on  Paul: 
An  Introduction 


Dr.  Gloria  Durka 
Spirituality  and  the  Arts 


Imam  Yahya  Hendi 
Understanding  Islam 
and  Muslims 


Rev.  Douis  Sogliuzzo,  SJ 
Spiritual  Exercises  of 
I/jnatins  Loyola 


Rev.  Anthony  J.  Randazzo 
A  Lucan  Wellness  Program  for 
Interested  Men  &  Women 


Dr.  Doris  Donnelly 
The  Eucharist  as  Sacrament 
and  Symbol 


Prof.  Philip  Sheldrake 
The  Riches  of  Christian  Spirituality  • 
Spirituality  and  a  Sense  of  Place 


Dr.  Linda  Baratte 

Dorotlry  Day,  Mother  Teresa,  and 
Eileen  Ejjan:  Time  Prophets  of  Peace 


Certificate  Programs  &  Pastoral  Internship  Opportunities  in  Pastoral  Administration,  Pastoral  Ministry, 
Religious  Education,  Youth  Ministry,  Hispanic  Pastoral  Ministry,  and  Diaconal  Ministry. 

20  minutes  from  Newark  Liberty  International  Airport  •  Direct  access  from  NYC  via  N.J. Transit 
For  information  and  registration  call  the  Center  forTheological  and  Spiritual  Development 
(973)  290-4300  or  visit  our  Website  www.csespirit.org  /  Fax:  (973)  290-4312 
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America 


Of  Many  Things 


RUDOLF  VALENTINO  was 
buried  from  St.  Malachy's 
Church  in  1926,  and  Joan 
Crawford  and  Douglas 
Fairbanks  Jr.  were  married  there. 
Other  celebrities  of  the  entertainment 
world,  like  Pola  Negri,  also  found  their 
way  to  St.  Malachy's.  Not  surprisingly, 
the  church  became  known  by  the 
1920's  as  the  Actors'  Chapel — at  least 
its  lower  level,  which  functioned  as 
additional  worship  space.  Fewer  actors 
and  stage  workers  attend  Mass  at  St. 
Malachy's  nowadays,  but  its  location 
on  Manhattan's  West  49th  Street  for- 
ever associates  it  with  the  theater  dis- 
trict. 

In  a  remarkable  transformation  that 
took  place  almost  30  years  ago,  howev- 
er, that  lower-level  space  now  serves  a 
different  purpose — reaching  out  to  the 
elderly  people  of  the  neighborhood 
through  a  variety  of  programs:  hot 
meals,  recreational  activities,  social  ser- 
vices, friendly  home  visiting,  shopping 
and  escort  assistance.  Their  overall 
name  is  Encore  Community  Services. 
The  word  "Encore"  was  deliberately 
chosen  as  a  way  of  maintaining  the 
church's  ties  with  its  theater-related 
history.  Last  summer,  I  saw  Encore's 
work  at  first  hand  while  helping  out  as 
a  celebrant  of  St.  Malachy's  early  Mass 
on  weekdays.  Most  of  those  who 
attend  are  office  workers  heading  to 
their  jobs,  but  I  also  noticed  several 
elderly  men  and  women,  whom  I 
would  then  see  afterwards  stopping 
down  for  a  cup  of  coffee  in  Encore's 
handsomely  appointed  space  below  the 
worship  area. 

One  person  who  caught  my  atten- 
tion during  Mass  was  a  woman  who 
even  on  hot  days  wore  a  buttoned-up 
pink  raincoat.  Once,  on  my  way  out,  I 
paused  at  her  pew  to  say  hello  and 
introduce  myself.  She  smiled,  but 
made  it  clear  that  she  did  not  speak 
English.  Responding  to  my  halting 
Spanish,  she  explained  that  she  was 
from  Argentina — a  circumstance  that 
served  as  yet  another  reminder  of  the 
diversity  of  populations  in  New  York 
( )ity.  Like  many  who  depend  on 
Encore  for  both  breakfast  and  a  hot 
midday  meal,  she  lives  across  the  street 
at  a  former  welfare-type  hotel  that 
Encore  acquired  and  rehabilitated.  It  is 


now  home  to  89  formerly  homeless 
elderly  people,  some  with  special 
needs. 

The  executive  director  of  Encore, 
Elizabeth  Hasselt,  O.P.,  told  me  over 
coffee  one  morning  that  before  the 
hotel  came  under  its  care,  she  often 
saw  homeless  elderly  men  and  women 
sleeping  in  cardboard  boxes  in  the  sur- 
rounding streets.  Sister  Elizabeth, 
along  with  another  Sparkill  Domi- 
nican, Sister  Lillian,  were  the  impetus 
behind  the  transformation  that  began 
in  1977. 

The  pastor  at  the  time  had  said, 
referring  to  the  many  poor  seniors, 
"W e  don't  need  two  churches" — that 
is,  an  upper  and  a  lower  worship 
space.  Soon  thereafter  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  lower  church  began.  The 
two  sisters  have  been  there  ever  since, 
overseeing  a  growth  process  that  now 
includes  plans  for  further  senior  hous- 
ing on  what  she  described  as  one  of 
the  last  remnants  of  available  urban 
renewal  land  on  nearby  10th  Avenue. 
The  need  has  become  especially  acute, 
Sister  Elizabeth  observed,  because 
"rents  in  the  area  have  gone  sky  high." 

The  kitchen  staff  at  Encore  is  made 
up  of  professionals,  but  a  number  of 
volunteers  also  provide  assistance.  One 
morning  I  received  my  cup  of  coffee 
from  Anna,  an  older  African  American 
who  helps  out  every  Wednesday.  It 
was  a  few  minutes  before  the  official 
opening  time,  and  through  the  glass 
entrance  doors  I  could  see  people  wait- 
ing in  the  hallway,  including  the  lady 
in  the  pink  raincoat — a  certain  anxiety 
apparent  on  their  faces.  Their  worried 
expressions  struck  me  as  a  sign  of  the 
insecurities  that  beset  many  elderly 
people  who  live  alone,  with  little  in  the 
way  of  family  or  financial  resources. 
But  for  almost  three  decades,  the  pain 
of  some  of  these  insecurities  has  been 
lessened  daily,  as  the  doors  open  and 
the  waiting  seniors  enter  a  space  dedi- 
cated to  providing  needed  material  and 
emotional  support. 

To  that  support  are  added  gener- 
ous helpings  of  friendliness  and  good 
humor — equally  essential  in  a  giant 
city  like  New  York,  one  that  too  often 
overlooks  the  needs  of  its  most  vulner- 
able residents. 

George  M.  Anderson,  S.J. 
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Hope  for  a  New  Year 


The  great  seal  of  the  United  States, 
reproduced  on  the  dollar  bill,  has  a 
mediocre  design  but  an  upbeat  message. 
One  side  shows  a  bald  eagle  grasping  in  its 
talons  arrows  of  war  and  an  olive  branch  of 
peace.  The  reverse  side  pictures  an  unfinished  pyramid  sur- 
mounted by  a  great  eye  that  represents  divine  providence. 
x\bove  this  Masonic  symbol  float  the  words  Annuit  Coeptis, 
which  may  be  paraphrased,  "God  has  been  favorable  to  our 
beginnings." 

The  Congress  that  approved  this  device  in  1782  was 
proud  of  the  newborn  nation  and  confident  of  its  future. 
The  founders  did  not  notice  that  they  had  established  an 
imperfect  republic,  in  which,  for  example,  suffrage  was  lim- 
ited to  white  male  property  owners.  It  would  take  more 
than  70  years  and  the  deadliest  war  in  U.S.  history  to  dis- 
lodge legal  slavery,  the  country's  greatest  social  evil. 

The  earliest  politicians  and  commentators  preferred, 
however,  to  talk  optimistically  about  their  commonwealth 
and  its  prospects.  In  die  year  the  Great  Seal  was  approved, 
Jean  de  Crevecoeur,  in  Letters  From  an  American  Fanner 
described  Americans  as  the  Western  pilgrims,  a  new  race  of 
men  motivated  by  blameless  self-interest  and  happily  gath- 
ering their  exuberant  crops  with  the  help  of  their  fat  and 
frolicksome  wives  and  children. 

This  was  not  the  tone  adopted  by  U.S.  editorialists  and 
pundits  as  the  year  2004  wound  down.  Most  observers 
were  complaining,  and  there  was  plenty  to  complain  about. 
The  rural  nation  of  some  four  million  has  grown  into  the 
world's  only  superpower.  It  has  a  population  of  nearly  300 
million  and  maintains  military  establishments  and  business 
enterprises  around  the  globe.  But  this  colossus  is  unpopular 
with  many  abroad  and  confronted  with  intractable  prob- 
lems at  home. 

Although  nowadays  many  Americans  may  be  fat — obe- 
sity is  a  much-discussed  national  health  issue — the  people 
as  a  whole  cannot  be  described  as  frolicksome.  Two  months 
ago,  George  Bush  won  the  presidency  with  5 1  percent  of 
the  popular  vote  nationwide.  That  has  meant,  however, 
that  49  percent  of  the  electorate,  some  55.4  million,  are 
still  more  or  less  bitterly  disappointed.  Meanwhile,  the 
tragically  misbegotten  war  in  Iraq  lies  heavily  upon  the 
national  consciousness  and  grows  daily  more  burdensome. 

All  the  same,  a  winter  of  discontent  need  not  be  a  per- 


manent season.  There  are  deeply  rooted  energies  in 
American  society  that  are  grounds  for  looking  toward  the 
future  with  hope.  The  United  States  today  is  a  vast  plural- 
istic democracy  that  has  its  faults  but  also  its  distinctive  and 
abiding  virtues.  It  is  fair  to  say,  for  instance,  that  most 
Americans  agree  with  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in 
holding  certain  truths  to  be  self-evident.  These  shared 
truths  include  pre-eminently  a  belief  in  the  equality  of  all 
men  and  women  and  in  their  right  to  life,  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  They  also  include  by  extension  a 
commitment  to  the  rule  of  law — a  conviction  that  disputes 
should  be  settled  in  courts  radier  than  by  riots  in  the 
streets — along  with  an  openness  to  learning  and  an  esteem 
for  building  a  more  humane  society. 

This  sharing  of  truths  is  one  reason  for  looking  to  the 
new  year  with  measured  hope.  Another  reason  is  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  mostly  good,  honest, 
decent  and  dependable  citizens,  who  can  accomplish  a  great 
deal  if  they  cooperate  with  one  another. 

That  point  was  made  three  years  ago  diis  month  by 
Michael  Kelly,  a  46-year-old  militant  but  large-hearted 
columnist  for  The  Washington  Post.  He  diought  too  many 
Americans  had  what  he  called  a  "declinist"  view.  They  lived, 
he  wrote,  "with  die  underlying  notion  diat  the  great  ills  of 
our  times  (drugs  and  poverty,  for  two  examples,  and  terror- 
ism for  another)  simply  could  not  be  fixed."  He  thought  the 
country  was  probably  good  enough  and  strong  enough  to 
overcome  tliis  pessimism,  but  he  won't  see  if  die  job  can  be 
done.  On  April  3,  2003,  Michael  Kelly  became  the  first  U.S. 
journalist  to  be  killed  while  covering  die  war  in  Iraq. 

of  course,  even  in  the  best  cases,  the  realization  of  earth- 
ly hopes  is  temporal  and  dierefore  passing.  But  along  with 
their  secular  hopes,  Christians  look  toward  2005,  as  they 
look  toward  every  new  year,  with  a  divine  hope — Hope 
with  a  capital  H,  so  to  speak.  This  hope,  itself  a  gift  of 
grace,  is  not  small  and  self-centered.  It  is  hope,  as  the 
Second  Vatican  Council  put  it,  for  the  time  when  "the 
whole  world,  which  is  intimately  bound  up  with  man  and 
reaches  its  perfection  through  him,  will  along  with  the 
human  race  be  perfectly  restored  in  Christ"  ("Dogmatic 
Constitution  on  the  Church,"  No.  48).  In  the  spirit  of  this 
faith,  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer  spoke  for  all  Christians  when  he 
said,  "Our  lives  are  invincible  because  our  hope  is  certain." 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


Pope  Emphasizes  Healing,  Holiness  to  Visiting  U.S.  Bishops 


In  a  scries  of  ad  Umiiiii  talks  during  2004, 
Pope  John  Paul  II  has  encouraged  U.S. 
bishops  to  regroup  pastorally  after  the  sex- 
ual abuse  scandal  and  recover  their 
prophetic  voice  on  moral  and  social  issues. 
The  pope  acknowledged  that  the  abuse 
cases  have  br<  >ught  a  "crisis  of  confidence" 
in  church  leadership  in  die  United  States. 
But  instead  of  dwelling  on  past  failings,  he 
praised  the  bishops  for  their  response  to 
the  crisis  and  suggested  it  was  time  to  turn 
the  page.  The  pope  said  rebuilding  the 
church's  credibility,  both  among  Catholics 
and  in  society,  would  ultimately  be 
achieved  through  the  holiness  and  witness 
of  its  pastors  and  faithful. 

The  ad  limina  visits,  which  began  in 
March  2004  and  ended  in  mid-December, 
brought  the  entire  U.S.  episcopate  to 
Rome  in  14  regional  groups.  Each  group 
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spent  a  week  in  meetings  and  special  litur- 
gies designed  to  underline  their  apostolic 
ties  widi  Rome.  Ad  limina  visits  are 
required  of  heads  of  dioceses  every  five 
years.  Pope  John  Paul  once  said  that  if 
someone  wants  to  know  what  he  thinks 
about  the  church  in  the  United  States, 
"read  my  ad  limina  talks." 

The  pope  met  individually  with  nearly 
200  heads  of  U.S.  dioceses.  The  bishops 
said  they  found  the  pope  alert  and  inter- 
ested, but  much  less  verbal  than  in  previ- 
ous years.  The  pope  also  dropped  his 
practice  of  hosting  informal  lunches  with 
the  bishops  and  celebrating  Mass  with 
them.  When  he  met  them  as  a  group,  he 
usually  pronounced  only  a  small  part  of  his 
talk  and  let  an  aide  read  the  rest. 

The  pope's  speeches  were  strong  on 
such  church  matters  as  vocations,  church 
unity,  the  Catholic  identity 
of  schools  and  hospitals,  the 
bishop's  teaching  role,  the 
responsibility  of  the  laity, 
Sunday  Mass,  prayer  and 
the  sacraments.  He  said  rel- 
atively little  about  current 
social  and  political  questions 
like  immigration,  poverty, 
terrorism,  the  death  penalty, 
technological  advances  or 
economic  practices.  The 
war  in  Iraq — a  topic  the 
pope  spoke  about  many 
times  in  other  forums — was 
not  mentioned  once  in  his 
speeches  to  the  bishops. 

Perhaps  in  part  because 
he  was  speaking  during  an 
election  year,  the  pope  stuck 
to  principles  and  generally- 
stayed  away  from  specific 
issues.  There  were  a  few 
notable  exceptions,  includ- 
ing abortion  and  gay  mar- 
riage legislation. 

Addressing  bishops  in 
June,  the  pope  said  that  in 
the  U.S.  culture  "rights  are 
at  times  reduced  to  self-cen- 
tered demands:  the  growth 
of  prostitution  and  pornog- 
raphy in  the  name  of  adult 
choice,  the  acceptance  of 
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abortion  in  the  name  of  women's  rights, 
the  approval  of  same-sex  unions  in  the 
name  of  homosexual  rights. 

"In  the  face  of  such  erroneous  yet  per- 
vasive thinking  you  must  do  everything 
possible  to  encourage  the  laity  in  their 
special  responsibility  for  evangelizing  cul- 
ture...and  promoting  Christian  values  in 
society  and  public  life,"  he  said.  He  waited 
until  the  U.S.  presidential  election  was 
over  to  make  another  important  and  sensi- 
tive point:  that  Catholic  laity  cannot  leave 
their  faith  at  home  when  they  enter  into 
politics. 

From  the  outset  of  the  talks,  the  pope 
framed  the  sexual  abuse  issue  in  terms  of 
healing.  He  said  the  scandal  had  "cast  a 
shadow"  on  the  church  but  that  the  bish- 
ops had  righdy  devoted  time  and  effort  to 
confronting  the  problem  and  making  cor- 
rective changes. 

Again  and  again  throughout  the  year, 
he  returned  to  the  theme  of  personal  holi- 
ness as  the  key  to  renewing  the  church, 
evangelizing  effectively  and  regaining 
influence  in  society.  In  his  14  speeches,  he 
mentioned  the  words  "holiness"  and  "wit- 
ness" nearly  100  times;  in  comparison,  he 
spoke  the  words  "sexual  abuse"  only  three 
times. 

The  pope  identified  a  number  of  specif- 
ic internal  church  challenges: 

•  Reversing  the  decline  in  priestly  voca- 
tions. 

•  Encouraging  better  Sunday  Mass 
attendance  and  use  of  the  sacrament  of 
penance. 

•  Improving  unity  among  the  bishops, 
and  reducing  factionalism  among  the 
faithful. 

•  Promoting  co-responsibility  with  lay 
people  in  diocesan  governance — without, 
however,  giving  die  idea  that  the  church 
operates  like  a  political  democracy. 

•  Making  lay  Catholics  more  aware  of 
their  "duty"  to  follow  authoritative  church 
teachings. 

•  Encouraging  Catholic  schools  and 
health  care  facilities  to  put  a  new  and  cre- 
ative emphasis  on  Catholic  identity. 

Speaking  of  the  wider  U.S.  culture,  per- 
haps the  pope's  sharpest  remark  came  in  a 
talk  to  Midwestern  bishops  in  May.  He 
said  the  bishops  need  to  evangelize  a  soci- 
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VATICAN  CHRISTMAS.  The  Vatican  Christmas  tree  is  seen  with  St.  Peter's  Basilica  in  the  back- 
ground on  Dec.  15  after  the  inaugural  lighting  of  the  105-foot  tree.  It  will  remain  until  Feb.  2,  the 
feast  of  the  Presentation  of  the  Lord.  (CNS  photo  by  Alessia  Giuliani,  Catholic  Press  Photo) 


ety  that  is  "increasingly  in  danger  of  for- 
getting its  spiritual  roots"  and  of  giving  in 
to  "a  purely  materialistic  and  soulless 
vision  of  the  world."  Speaking  to  the  last 
group  of  bishops  on  Dec.  10,  he  said  that 
pro-life  activities  must  be  an  evangeliza- 
tion priority. 

hi  addition  to  the  individual  papal 
meetings  that  lasted  from  five  to  20  min- 
utes, one  bishop  from  each  group 
addressed  the  pontiff.  The  most  provoca- 
tive analysis  came  from  Cardinal  Francis 
E.  George,  O.M.I.,  of  Chicago.  He  told 
the  pope  that  the  church's  public  influ- 
ence in  the  United  States  had  been 
reduced  by  cultural  biases  and  by  the 
church's  own  internal  divisions,  which 
had  made  it  "an  arena  of  ideological  war- 
fare rather  than  a  way  of  discipleship 
shepherded  by  bishops." 

While  much  of  the  attention  during 
these  visits  went  to  the  problem  areas,  the 
pope  sprinkled  his  speeches  with  words  of 
appreciation  for  the  bishops,  priests,  lay 
people  and  church-run  institutions.  He  let 
the  bishops  know  he  understood  their  jobs 
were  not  always  easy.  Citing  the  Gospel 
parable  of  the  workers  in  the  vineyard,  he 
sent  them  home  with  special  encourage- 
ment as  they  bear  the  burden  of  the  heat 
of  the  day  "in  the  service  of  the  Gospel." 


Israelis  Again  Cancel 
Meeting  With  Vatican 

A  meeting  scheduled  for  Dec.  15,  2004, 
between  a  Vatican  delegation  and  the 
Israeli  Foreign  Ministry  for  the  purpose 
of  finalizing  taxation  issues  was  canceled 
hours  before  the  meeting  was  to  take 
place.  "The  reaction  in  the  church  to 
the  last-minute  cancellation  is  astonish- 
ment at  what  appears  to  be  a  pattern  of 
last-minute,  unilateral  cancellations  by 
Israel  of  crucially  important  meetings," 
a  source  close  to  the  delegation  report- 
ed. No  reason  was  given  for  the  cancel- 
lation. The  church's  tax  status  was  one 
of  the  issues  to  be  resolved  according  to 
the  Fundamental  Agreement  signed  by 
the  Holy  See  and  Israel  in  December 
1993. 

"This  was  a  meeting  for  which  [the 
Israelis]  were  preparing  for  1 2  years," 
he  said.  "Every  time  we  are  getting 
close  to  an  issue  they  withdraw.  It  is 
very  perplexing.  How  can  the  issue  be 
resolved  if  they  won't  even  talk  about 


it?"  The  tax  issues  are  important  for  the 
church  but  trivial  for  Israel,  he  said. 

Municipal  laws  in  Israel  require  a  reli- 
gious institution  to  pay  one-third  of  its 
property  taxes  to  the  local  municipality. 
"Monasteries  are  largely  built  on  areas 
with  relatively  few  residents,  with  no 
income  but  donations,"  and  thus  are  not 
in  a  position  to  pay  property  taxes,  said 
David  Jaeger,  O.F.M.,  an  expert  on 
church-state  relations  in  Israel.  If  the 
institutions  are  forced  to  pay  the  taxes,  he 
said,  a  number  of  churches  and  monaster- 
ies would  have  to  close,  "and  that  would 
diminish  the  presence  of  the  church"  in 
the  Holy  Land.  Jewish  institutions  are 
largely  funded  by  the  state  and  do  not 
have  the  same  financial  considerations  as 
the  Catholic  Church,  he  said.  Other 
Christian  churches  are  closely  following 
the  Vatican-Israeli  negotiations,  he  said. 


News  Briefs 

•  Catholic  News  Service  reported  in 
August  that  a  magazine  devoted  to  people 
with  celiac  disease  has  "endorsed"  a  low- 
gluten  Communion  host  made  by  nuns  in 
Missouri  as  "perfectly  safe"  for  celiac  suf- 
ferers. The  editor  and  publisher  of 
Gluten-Free  Living  told  CNS  on  Dec.  1 3 
that  the  magazine  merely  ran  two  articles 
on  the  hosts  that  quoted  experts  who  said 
the  hosts  were  safe.  She  said  the  articles 
did  not  constitute  an  endorsement. 

•  Vatican  officials  expect  a  visitation  of 
U.S.  seminaries  to  begin  in  the  fall  of 


2005,  sources  in  Rome  said  in  December. 
The  Vatican  is  expected  to  publish  soon 
an  instrumentum  laboris,  or  working  ques- 
tionnaire, of  about  three  pages.  Sometime 
before  the  process  begins  next  tall,  the 
Vatican  expects  to  publish  a  long-awaited 
and  potentially  controversial  document  on 
whether  candidates  with  homosexual 
inclinations  should  be  admitted  to  the 
priesthood. 

•  Adam  Ocytko,  a  Chicago-based  editor 
and  former  president  of  the  U.S.  Alliance 
of  Polish  Clubs,  said  he  will  continue 
building  a  $50-million  statue  of  Christ  the 
King  in  Poland,  despite  opposition  from 
Polish  organizations  and  the  Cadiolic 
Church.  The  statue  will  be  taller  than  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  when  completed  in 
2005. 

•  Tariq  Ramadan,  the  Swiss  Islamic  the- 
ologian whose  visa  was  revoked  days 
before  he  was  to  start  a  teaching  position 
at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  has 
resigned  his  faculty  position.  The  visa  he 
had  been  granted  was  revoked  at  the 
request  of  the  Department  of  Homeland 
Security,  which  gave  no  explanation 
beyond  a  reference  to  security  concerns. 

•  The  Diocese  of  Dallas  will  establish 
next  year  a  Redemptoris  Mater  diocesan 
missionary  seminary.  It  will  be  the 
fourth  seminary  in  the  United  States 
associated  with  the  Neocatechumenal 
Way,  an  international  Catholic  ecclesial 
community. 

From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 
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Of  Other  Things 


The  More  Things 
Change... 

£  Someday  I'll  fall  in  love,  once  again, 
with  somebody's  grandfather.  * 


"Cb-eh-ehanges/  Pretty  soon  now  you're 
gonna  get  a  little  older. " 

—  David  Bowie 

EVERY  YEAR  our  parish  holds 
a  renewal  of  marriage  vows, 
followed  by  a  dance.  A  single 
friend  once  remarked  that  it 
wasn't  nice  to  hold  such  an 
exclusionary  event.  What  about  the  wid- 
owed, the  divorced,  the  celibate,  the 
lonely?  I  understood  her  point,  but  I  also 
thought  about  the  way  the  eyes  of  all 
those  husbands  and  wives  were  shining  at 
Mass,  and  the  way  they  danced  so  closely 
afterward  to  the  love  songs.  A  night  like 
that  for  the  parish  may  be  exclusionary, 
but  a  night  like  that  for  a  marriage  is  nec- 
essary. 

We  married  folk  get  caught  up  in  the 
small  annoyances,  the  schedules,  the 
daily  compromises,  the  details  of  leaky 
faucets,  bad  report  cards,  incontinent 
dogs,  unexpected  expenses.  In  the  face  of 
routine  and  familiarity,  we  must  find 
ways  to  surprise  and  delight  each  other. 
Every  now  and  then,  my  husband  calls 
me  during  the  day,  his  office  to  my  office, 
to  say  he  loves  me.  On  some  days,  that 
call  makes  all  the  difference. 

In  the  course  of  a  marriage,  we 
change  and  change  again.  We  lose  our 
wedding-day  smoothness.  The  straight 
path  from  the  magical  honeymoon 
becomes  bumpy  or  obscured.  My  shiny 
golden  wedding  band  has  scratches  and 
dings  from  the  hazards  of  daily  wear.  My 
lace  has  creases  and  sharp  angles,  smile 
lines  that  remain  after  the  smile  fades, 
j  ears  of  bliss  and  tragedy  etched  therein. 
My  aging  bones  make  ominous  cracking 
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sounds.  It's  hard  to  remember  being  that 
buoyant  girl  in  my  wedding  photos,  the 
girl  at  whom  one  day  my  grandchildren 
will  point  and  ask,  "Who's  that?" 

Once  upon  a  time,  my  bridegroom 
and  I  dreamed  of  a  life  in  the  theater.  We 
thought  children  were  a  long  way  down 
the  road.  We  made  love  every  day,  some- 
times more  than  once.  We  saw  new 
movies  and  read  groundbreaking  books 
and  attended  art  exhibits.  We  smoked 
cigarettes  and  shared  bottles  of  wine  and 
did  not  concern  ourselves  with  our  health 
or  our  weight  or  our  mortality.  We 
worked  pizza  jobs  and  janitor  jobs  and 
somehow  made  ends  meet  with  our  col- 
lective minimum  wages,  with  never  a 
nickel  left  over.  We  didn't  think  a  lot 
about  God.  We  didn't  think  we  would 
ever  be  as  old  as  our  parents  were  then. 

We  have  changed  so  much.  We  have 
become  who  we  are. 

We  are  middle-aged  parents  who 
worry,  who  exercise,  who  don't  smoke  or 
drink,  who  own  a  house,  who  make  a 
good  living,  who  have  no  idea  of  what  is 
cool,  who  pray  a  lot,  who  age,  who  fall 
into  bed  tired  more  often  than  not.  We 
are  older,  wiser,  more  embattled,  more 
careful. 

And  I  wouldn't  have  us  any  other 
way,  because  we  are  also  closer  to  each 
other  than  I  would  have  ever  thought 
possible. 

Change  is  inevitable.  Change  is  our 
friend.  Change  pulls  us  apart.  Change  is 
what  is  left  in  the  back  pocket  of  life.  All 
these  statements  are  sometimes  true.  Life 
can  change  in  a  heartbeat,  in  a  glance,  in 
the  time  it  takes  for  a  car  to  skid  or  a  virus 
to  multiply.  Other  changes  are  so  gradu- 
al as  to  be  imperceptible.  As  the  French 
say,  "The  more  things  change,  the  more 
they  stay  the  same."  Maybe  the  French 
are  referring  to  cycles,  to  the  way  history 


tends  to  repeat  itself,  the  way  we  make 
the  same  mistakes  from  which  we 
thought  we  had  learned  our  lessons,  the 
way  our  daughters  wear  bellbottoms  and 
Dr.  Scholl's  sandals. 

The  only  thing  that  doesn't  change  is 
change  itself. 

Our  marital  roles  have  undergone 
changes  as  well.  We  who  began  as  bride 
and  groom  became  ardent  lovers  and,  in 
time,  the  parents  of  a  young  family.  We 
have  been  coaches,  chauffeurs,  nurses, 
tutors,  fans,  driving  instructors,  disci- 
plinarians, bankers,  ready  ears.  We  are 
now  parents  at  college  orientation,  sea- 
soned lovers,  kindred  spirits,  intimate 
friends.  I  remember  watching  my  hus- 
band sleep  with  our  firstborn  baby  snug- 
gled on  his  chest,  and  marveling.  He 
changed  diapers.  He  took  over  the  clip- 
ping of  tiny  crescent  fingernails,  of  which 
I  had  a  pathological  fear.  He  was  the  sto- 
ryteller, the  pied  piper,  the  monster  in 
the  closet.  As  he  changed  into  a  father,  I 
fell  in  love  with  him  all  over  again.  I 
imagine  that  someday  I'll  be  falling  in 
love,  once  again,  with  somebody's  grand- 
father. 

A  lasting  marriage  needs  to  be  able  to 
change  course,  to  flow  freely,  to  go  with 
an  unforeseen  bend  in  life's  river,  to  take 
on  the  rapids  and  float  in  the  calm  shal- 
lows. In  other  words:  we  need  to  have 
faith.  When  this  does  not  happen 
smoothly,  we  are  in  conflict.  When  this  is 
not  an  organic  process,  our  marriage  fal- 
ters and  chugs  into  hurtful  waters.  When 
we  are  unbending,  unyielding,  we  break. 
The  ability  to  change  is  often  what  keeps 
us  from  bogging  down,  as  is  the  ability  to 
surprise. 

That  is  why  I  tell  my  single  friend 
that  we  need  to  indulge  in  those  cher- 
ished evenings  of  marriage -vow  renewal 
at  our  parish.  We  need  to  rediscover  the 
deep  and  sometimes  buried  roots  of  our 
attraction.  We  need  to  celebrate  roman- 
tic love.  It  is,  after  all,  our  calling.  We  get 
to  see  that  our  marriage  has  turned  out  to 
be  a  pretty  good  parmership  so  far:  not 
without  change,  not  without  concession, 
not  without  strife,  not  without  countless 
blessings.  If  a  marriage  reflects  Christ's 
relationship  with  his  church,  therein  lies 
a  tale.  Valerie  Schultz 
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Christian  Spirituality: 
A  New  Model 

-  BY  ALLAN  FIGUEROA  DECK  - 


P ablo  and  Dolores  Garcia  were  the  fourth  couple  to  approach  me  after 
the  parish  mission  to  ask  where  they  could  find  a  copy  of  St.  Ignatius  of 
Loyola's  Spiritual  Exercises  in  Spanish.  I  had  to  explain  that  the  little  manual 
was  not  meant  to  be  read  like  a  normal  book,  but  rather  was  to  be  used  as  a 
guide  by  the  one  accompanying  another  on  a  retreat.  Then  came  the  next 
question:  How  can  we  make  the  Spiritual  Exercises?  From  what  I  knew  about  the  Garcias 
and  others  who  approached  me  that  night,  it  would  not  make  much  sense  to  tell  them  to 
go  to  a  retreat  house.  The  average  cost  of  a  weekend  retreat  is  about  $180  (almost  double 
that  for  a  couple),  and  hardly  any  are  conducted  in  Spanish.  The  four  families  who  asked 
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ig  that  flows  from  a  more  inclusive  understanding  of  the 
ristian  spiritual  journey.  Traditionally  experts  in  the  area 
spirituality  have  stressed  the  importance  of  formal 
reats,  silence,  spiritual  direction,  journaling  and  spiritual 
ding.  No  one  can  dispute  the  importance  of  these  activ- 
s.  Yet  one  may  ask  whether  they  are  broad  enough,  espe- 
ly  today  when  the  church  is  asking  all  the  faithful  to 
pond  to  their  baptismal  call  with  a  serious  commitment 

still  an  aura  of  exclusivity 
3  the  world  of  spirituality. 


giant  step  of  a  weekend  retreat,  people  are  thus  offered 
small,  incremental  steps  that  they  can  afford  in  terms  of 
time,  money  and  location. 

Rethinking  the  how  and  what  of  spiritual  ministry  con- 
sequently requires  imagination  and  a  shift  in  mental  frame- 
work. This  is  not  only  a  practical  necessity  but  also  some- 


service  in  the  church  and  the  world.  One  implication  of 
ays  "age  of  the  laity"  is  that  spiritual  development 
omes  an  essential  element  in  the  formation  of  every 
ristian.  While  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in 
development  of  spirituality  among  growing  numbers, 
re  is  still  an  aura  of  exclusivity  attached  to  the  world  of 
•ituality. 

The  prevailing  model  of  the  spiritual  journey  is  ques- 
lable,  because  it  sometimes  appears  to  exclude  or  down- 
y  simple  practices  that  people  may  already  be  doing — 
ctices  like  the  daily  Rosary  and  other  devotions  that  fall 
>rt  of  a  retreat  experience.  Even  more  questionable  is  the 
dency  of  middle-class  spirituality  to  propose  an  often 
ated,  individualistic  route  that  does  not  link  one  to  com- 
nity  or  church.  This  too  often  comes  across  as  a  solitary 
suit  available  to  some  but  not  others. 

of  the  simpler  spiritual  practices  often  overlooked 
se  days,  for  instance,  is  spiritual  conversation.  I  have 
iced  how  Latino  people  move  in  that  direction  with  con- 
jrable  ease,  while  formally  educated  and  secularized 
-o-Americans  are  often  uncomfortable  discussing  spiri- 
l  or  religious  topics  outside  prescribed  times  like  Sunday 
rnings.  The  people  s  orientation  to  spiritual  conversation 
I  small-group  sharing  tends  not  to  be  sufficiently  recog- 
sd  as  a  practice  that  can  and  should  be  linked  to  spiritu- 
rowth. 

Individual  spiritual  direction  itself  is  sometimes  given 
ggerated  importance.  More  people  might  benefit  a  great 
1  from  a  spiritual  director.  But  as  a  practical  matter,  it 
tns  that  more  people  would  benefit  from  the  opportuni- 
+o  practice  faith-sharing  in  small  groups.  Christian  Life 
Communities  have  pioneered  a  useful  approach  for  keeping 
faith-sharing  groups  focused  on  die  fruit  of  biblically  based 
personal  prayer.  An  emphasis  on  such  faith-sharing  might 
also  work  against  the  growing  individualism  of  U.S.  culture, 
while  the  stress  on  spiritual  direction  could  unwittingly  play 
into  that  individualistic  tendency.  In  an  ideal  world  the  opti- 
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and  others  who  approached  me  that  nignr.,  u  wouici  noc  maKe  mucn  sense  to  ten  mem  to 
go  to  a  retreat  house.  The  average  cost  of  a  weekend  retreat  is  about  $180  (almost  double 
that  for  a  couple),  and  hardly  any  are  conducted  in  Spanish.  The  four  families  who  asked 
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me  about  pursuing  the  practice  of  prayer,  as  we  had  encour- 
aged it  during  the  parish  mission,  have  to  work  on  weekends 
and  have  young  children  who  need  supervision.  Merely 
pointing  them  in  the  direction  of  the  retreat  house  was  little 
help. 

This  experience  of  mine  exemplifies  the  challenge 
involved  in  taking  Christian  spirituality  to  immigrant  groups, 
working-class  people  and  young  families  in  today's  United 
States.  Since  its  inception  seven  years  ago, 
the  staff  at  the  Loyola  Institute  for 
Spirituality  in  Orange,  Calif,  has  been 
trying  to  bring  Ignatian  spirituality  out 
into  the  community,  particularly  to 
Spanish-speaking  and  other  immigrant 
groups.  For  almost  50  years,  the  California  Jesuits  had  a  res- 
idential retreat  house  in  Azusa.  In  1994  it  was  closed  and  a 
new  retreat  model  was  established.  Unlike  the  residential 
retreat  house,  L.I.S  goes  out  to  the  people  instead  of  waiting 
for  the  people  to  come  to  it.  In  addition  to  using  odier  lan- 
guages besides  English,  a  frequent  necessity  in  today's  multi- 
cultural church,  L.I.S.  tries  to  respond  specifically  to  the 
needs  of  people  like  the  Garcias. 

These  new  communities,  which  are  quickly  transforming 
the  face  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States,  demand 
imagination  and  creative  thinking  on  the  part  of  those  who 
are  trying  to  provide  them  with  opportunities  for  spiritual 
development.  The  institutional  models  that  were  once  high- 
ly successful  may  no  longer  be  adequate  or  financially  feasi- 
ble. A  new  model  is  now  needed,  one  that  takes  into  account 
social  class  as  well  as  cultural,  economic  and  gender  issues.  It 
is  necessary  to  rethink  the  how,  what  and  where  of  the  min- 
istry of  spirituality. 

the  key  concept  here  is  access.  For  instance,  services  can 
be  provided  in  more  than  one  place.  Many  retreat  houses 
already  offer  their  facilities  to  outside  groups,  especially  on 
weekdays.  Parishes  and  diocesan  pastoral  centers  are  also 
useful  venues.  This  requires  a  team  that  is  comfortable  with 
traveling  about.  Why  not  begin,  for  example,  with  a  half  day 
of  prayer  at  a  parish?  The  theme  of  prayer  can  be  intro- 
duced and  simple  new  prayer  methods  proposed  and 
demonstrated  right  there.  The  half  day  can  be  divided  into 
brief  periods  of  input,  silent  prayer  with  the  Scriptures  and, 
if  time  allows,  simple  faith-sharing  in  small  groups.  The 
same  format  can  be  expanded  for  a  full  day  or  arranged  for 
a  weekday  evening  session.  Instead  of  taking  the  relatively 
giant  step  of  a  weekend  retreat,  people  are  thus  offered 
small,  incremental  steps  that  they  can  afford  in  terms  of 
time,  money  and  location. 

Rethinking  the  how  and  what  of  spiritual  ministry  con- 
sequently requires  imagination  and  a  shift  in  mental  frame- 
work. This  is  not  only  a  practical  necessity  but  also  some- 


thing that  flows  from  a  more  inclusive  understanding  of  the 
Christian  spiritual  journey.  Traditionally  experts  in  the  area 
of  spirituality  have  stressed  the  importance  of  formal 
retreats,  silence,  spiritual  direction,  journaling  and  spiritual 
reading.  No  one  can  dispute  the  importance  of  these  activ- 
ities. Yet  one  may  ask  whether  they  are  broad  enough,  espe- 
cially today  when  the  church  is  asking  all  the  faithful  to 
respond  to  their  baptismal  call  with  a  serious  commitment 

is  still  an  aura  of  exclusivity 
to  the  world  of  spirituality. 

to  service  in  the  church  and  the  world.  One  implication  of 
today's  "age  of  the  laity"  is  that  spiritual  development 
becomes  an  essential  element  in  the  formation  of  every 
Christian.  While  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  development  of  spirituality  among  growing  numbers, 
diere  is  still  an  aura  of  exclusivity  attached  to  the  world  of 
spirituality. 

The  prevailing  model  of  the  spiritual  journey  is  ques- 
tionable, because  it  sometimes  appears  to  exclude  or  down- 
play simple  practices  that  people  may  already  be  doing — 
practices  like  the  daily  Rosary  and  other  devotions  that  fall 
short  of  a  retreat  experience.  Even  more  questionable  is  the 
tendency  of  middle-class  spirituality  to  propose  an  often 
isolated,  individualistic  route  that  does  not  link  one  to  com- 
munity or  church.  This  too  often  comes  across  as  a  solitary 
pursuit  available  to  some  but  not  others. 

one  of  the  simpler  spiritual  practices  often  overlooked 
these  days,  for  instance,  is  spiritual  conversation.  I  have 
noticed  how  Latino  people  move  in  that  direction  with  con- 
siderable ease,  while  formally  educated  and  secularized 
Euro-Americans  are  often  uncomfortable  discussing  spiri- 
tual or  religious  topics  outside  prescribed  times  like  Sunday 
mornings.  The  people's  orientation  to  spiritual  conversation 
and  small-group  sharing  tends  not  to  be  sufficiently  recog- 
nized as  a  practice  that  can  and  should  be  linked  to  spiritu- 
al growth. 

Individual  spiritual  direction  itself  is  sometimes  given 
exaggerated  importance.  More  people  might  benefit  a  great 
deal  from  a  spiritual  director.  But  as  a  practical  matter,  it 
seems  that  more  people  would  benefit  from  the  opportuni- 
ty to  practice  faith-sharing  in  small  groups.  Christian  Life 
Communities  have  pioneered  a  useful  approach  for  keeping 
faidi-sharing  groups  focused  on  die  fruit  of  biblically  based 
personal  prayer.  An  emphasis  on  such  faith-sharing  might 
also  work  against  the  growing  individualism  of  U.S.  culture, 
while  die  stress  on  spiritual  direction  could  unwittingly  play 
into  that  individualistic  tendency.  In  an  ideal  world  the  opti- 
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mum  would  be  participation  in  both  personal  spiritual 
direction  and  small  faith-sharing  groups. 

A  new  model  of  the  spiritual  journey  will  affirm  the 
immense  importance  of  liturgical  prayer,  especially  the 
Eucharist,  and  simple  ways  to  pray  using  popular  devotion- 
al prayer  forms.  An  expanded,  more  inclusive  model  of  the 
spiritual  journey  will  also  stress  the  need  to  open  people  up 
to  more  mental  prayer,  especially  biblically  based  prayer  in 
the  spirit  of  lectio  divina.  Even  many  educated  Catholics  are 
unfamiliar  with  basic  prayer  forms.  People  need  practical 
demonstrations  of  meditation,  the  various  kinds  of  contem- 
plation and  the  so-called  examination  of  consciousness. 
They  need  to  be  encouraged  to  pray  every  day,  if  only  a  lit- 
tle, in  a  manner  that  appeals  to  them.  They  also  need  to 
realize  how  fundamental  the  habit  of  daily  prayer  is  for  the 
spiritual  journey  and  how  it  opens  up  new  possibilities  for 
discernment  in  their  everyday  lives.  St.  Ignatius  often  used 
the  term  "discrete  love"  to  refer  to  action  motivated  by  love 
of  God  and  neighbor.  Today  we  rightly  include  social  action 
on  behalf  of  the  poor  and  marginalized — charity,  advocacy 
and  empowerment — as  fundamental  expressions  of  the  spir- 
itual life  flowing  from  one's  intimacy  with  God. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  fundamental  social  orientation 
of  authentic  Christian  spirituality  often  comes  across  as  an 
afterthought,  if  it  appears  at  all. 

The  lack  of  a  sufficiendy  expansive  model  of  the  spiritual 
life  is  related  to  the  professionalization  that  takes  place  in  the 
ministry'.  Professionals  understandably  desire  to  define  as  well 
as  control  their  areas  of  expertise.  There  will  always  be  a  need 
for  highly  qualified  people  in  the  field  of  spirituality.  More 
priests,  religious  and  lay  persons  than  ever  before  have 
achieved  high  levels  of  competency  as  retreat  and  spiritual 
directors.  Yet  pastoral  sensitivity  and  an  orientation  toward 
spirituality  consistent  with  the  church's  mission  to  evangelize 
require  that  professionals  in  the  field  avoid  becoming  too 
much  like  gatekeepers.  St.  Ignatius,  for  instance,  always 
insisted  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  true  director  in  matters 
related  to  the  spiritual  journey.  And  the  Holy  Spirit  has  the 
disconcerting  tendency  to  "blow  where  it  wills." 

Ordinary  Christians  with  gifts  in  spiritual  leadership  but 
without  certification  need  to  be  empowered  to  use  those 
gifts.  This  means  that  lay  spiritual  formation  programs  with 
strong  mentoring  components  are  needed.  A  key  element 
here  is  the  multiplication  of  spiritual  agents  through  train- 
ing programs  that  are  not  primarily  academic  or  focused 
narrowly  on  the  formation  of  spiritual  directors.  It  is  now 
becoming  more  common  to  allow  relative  beginners — with 
some  supervision — to  be  companions  to  others  who  are 
making  the  Spiritual  Exercises.  This  is  one  way  in  which 
growing  numbers  of  people  who  deeply  desire  to  make 
them  can  be  accommodated. 

Several  years  ago,  Father  Peter-Hans  Kolvenbach,  the 


superior  general  of  the  Jesuits,  referred  to  the  need  to  share 
the  gift  of  the  Spiritual  Exercises  more  widely  in  view  of  the 
church's  emphasis  on  the  evangelization  of  cultures  and  the 
option  for  the  poor.  He  reminded  Jesuits  and  their  many  lay 
partners  in  spiritual  ministries  of  St.  Ignatius'  flexibility  in 
making  what  he  himself  had  experienced  praying  at 
Manresa  as  accessible  as  possible  to  people  of  diverse  edu- 
cational and  social  backgrounds.  Father  Kolvenbach 
referred  to  such  efforts  as  evangelizing  exercises.  More,  not 
fewer,  lay  spiritual  leaders  must  be  identified,  formed  and 
empowered  to  serve.  For  that  to  happen,  we  need  a  more 
expansive  model  of  the  spiritual  journey,  and  a  wider  range 
of  formation  opportunities  that  stress  prayer  and  the  spiri- 
tual life  as  gifts  accessible  to  all. 

After  my  first  meeting  with  the  Garcfas,  I  encouraged 
them  to  participate  in  a  small  faith-sharing  group  organized 
at  their  parish  during  Lent.  The  gift  of  daily  mental  prayer 
was  a  revelation  for  them,  as  was  the  realization  that  other 
working-class  and  immigrant  families  also  shared  a  deep 
desire  to  go  beyond  the  basic  spirituality  of  Mexico's  rich 
popular  Catholicism.  They  then  applied  to  participate  in 
one  of  L.I.S.'s  two  three-year  formation  programs,  the  one 
given  in  Spanish.  By  the  second  year  the  Garcfas  began  to 
do  supervised  field  work,  to  offer  conferences  on  prayer  at 
local  parishes,  community  organizations  and  for  apostolic 
movements  like  the  charismatic  renewal.  During  that  year, 
they  and  their  cohort  made  the  Spiritual  Exercises  over  a 
period  of  nine  months.  Some  of  their  spiritual  companions 
during  this  unique,  life-changing  experience  were  graduates 
of  a  previous  formation  cycle. 

Seven  other  Latinos  like  the  Garcfas  became  L.I.S.  asso- 
ciates during  this  period.  It  is  rather  uncommon  to  find 
Latinos  or,  for  that  matter,  other  laymen  and  women  like 
them  in  explicit  roles  of  spiritual  leadership.  The  L.I.S.  staff 
was  therefore  especially  gratified  to  see  living  examples  of 
spiritual  leadership  now  exercised  by  married  couples, 
workers,  youth  and  single  adults.  The  Garcfas  are  not  only 
satisfying  their  own  deep  thirst  for  God;  they  are  now 
empowered  to  help  others  like  themselves. 

UNLESS  AND  UNTIL  THE  WORLD  OF  SPIRITUALITY  Opens  up  more 

to  the  tremendous  generosity  and  gifts  of  people  like  the. 
Garcfas,  the  treasures  of  Christian  spirituality — whether  of 
the  Ignatian  variety  or  of  any  other — will  remain  largely 
unknown  and  untapped.  Spirituality  can  no  longer  be  the 
domain  of  priests,  religious  and  a  limited  circle  of  predom- 
inantly middle-class  lay  persons.  These  treasures  must 
engage  the  reality  and  insights  of  women,  diverse  races, 
social  classes  and  non-Western  cultures.  Re-imagining  the 
model  of  how  the  spiritual  life  unfolds,  its  constitutive  prac- 
tices, moments  and  outcomes,  is  a  vital  first  step  in  diis  cru- 
cial process.  0 
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The  Saint  of  the  Sock 
Drawer 

Jude,  Therese,  Aloysius 
and  other  friends 


BY  JAMES  MARTIN 


WHEN  I  WAS  9  YEARS  OLD,  I  spied 
an  advertisement  in  a  magazine 
for  a  plastic  statue  of  St.  Jude.  I 
can't  imagine  which  magazine 
this  could  have  been,  since  my  parents  weren't  in 
the  habit  of  leaving  Catholic  publications  lying 
around  the  house,  but  apparently  the  photo  of 
the  statue  was  sufficiently  appealing  to  convince 
me  to  drop  $3.50  in  an  envelope. 

At  the  time,  my  greatest  pleasure  was  order- 
ing things  through  the  mail.  The  cereal  boxes 
that  lined  our  kitchen  shelves  all  boasted  small 
squares  on  the  back  to  be  clipped  out,  filled  in 
with  my  address  and  sent  away,  along  with  a  dol- 
lar bill.  A  few  weeks  later  a  brown-paper  pack- 
age addressed  to  me  would  arrive  in  our  mail- 
box. Few  things  filled  me  with  more  excitement. 

While  the  most  attractive  offers  were  fea- 
tured in  comic  books,  these  photos  rarely  repre- 
sented what  the  postman  eventually  delivered. 
The  "Terrifying  Flying  Ghost"  on  the  back 
cover  of  a  Spider-Man  comic  book  turned  out  to 
be  a  plastic  ball,  a  rubber  band  and  a  piece  of 
white  tissue  paper.  The  "Fake  Vomit"  looked 
nothing  like  the  real  stuff  and  the  "Monster 
Tarantula"  was  rather  small.  Worse,  my  six- week 
wait  for  "Sea  Monkeys,"  whose  colorful  advertisement 
showed  smiling  aquatic  figures  (the  largest  one  wearing  a 
crown)  cavorting  in  a  sort  of  sea  city,  was  rewarded  by  a 
packet  of  shrimp  eggs.  Though  the  Sea  Monkeys  did  hatch 
in  a  fishbowl  on  a  chair  in  my  bedroom,  they  were  so  small 
as  to  be  nearly  invisible,  and  none,  as  far  as  I  could  tell,  wore 
a  crown.  (Sea  Monkey  City  was  nearly  annihilated  when  I 
accidentally  sneezed  on  it  during  my  annual  winter  cold.) 

JAMES  MARTIN,  S.J.,  associate  editor  of  America,  is  writing  a 
book  about  the  saints. 


Other  purchases  were  more  successful.  My  Swimming 
Tony  the  Tiger  toy,  whose  purchase  required  eating  my  way 
through  several  boxes  of  Sugar  Frosted  Flakes  to  earn  suffi- 
cient box  tops,  amazed  even  my  parents  with  his  swimming 
skills.  The  orange-and-black  plastic  tiger  had  arms  that 
rotated  and  legs  that  kicked  maniacally,  and  he  was  able  to 
churn  his  way  through  the  choppy  waters  of  the  stopped-up 
kitchen  sink.  One  day  Tony,  fresh  from  a  dip,  slipped  out  of 
my  fingers  and  dropped  on  the  linoleum  floor.  Both  of  his 
arms  fell  off,  marking  the  end  of  his  short  swimming  career. 
I  put  the  armless  tiger  in  the  fishbowl  with  the  Sea 
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Monkeys,  who  seemed  not  to  mind  the  company. 

Even  with  my  predilection  for  all  these  mail-order  pur- 
chases, I  can't  imagine  what  led  me  to  focus  my  childish 
desires  on  St.  Jude  and  spend  in  excess  of  three  weeks' 
allowance  on  a  plastic  statue  instead  of,  say,  another  Archie 
comic  book.  My  only  other  obsession  at  that  time  was  a  green 
pup  tent  I  had  seen  in  the  Sears  catalogue,  but  this  too  was 
thrown  over  in  favor  of  St.  Jude. 

It  wasn't  any  interest  on  the  part  of  my  family,  or  any 
knowledge  about  St.  Jude  that  drew  me  to  him.  I  certainly 
knew  nothing  about  him,  other  than  what  the  magazine  ad 
said:  he  was  the  patron  saint  of  hopeless  causes.  But  even  if  I 
had  been  interested  in  reading  about  him,  there  would  have 
been  little  to  read.  For  all  his  current-day  popularity,  Jude 
remains  a  mysterious  figure.  Though  he  is  named  as  one  of 
the  Twelve  Aposdes,  there  are  only  three  brief  mentions  of 
Jude  in  all  of  the  New  Testament.  Two  lists  of  the  aposdes,  in 
fact,  in  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  fail  to  name  him 
at  all.  They  instead  mention  a  certain  Thaddeus,  giving  rise 
to  the  name  St.  Jude  Thaddeus.  To  confuse  matters  more, 
there  is  also  a  Jude  listed  as  the  "brother  of  Jesus"  in  the 
Gospel  of  Mark.  And  though  some  ancient  legends  mention 
his  work  in  Mesopotamia  and  Persia,  the  Ernydopedia  of 
Catholicism  says  candidly,  "We  have  no  reliable  information 
about  this  obscure  figure." 

But  Jude's  story  didn't  concern  me.  What  appealed  most 
was  that  he  was  patron  of  hopeless  causes.  Who  knew  what 
help  someone  like  that  could  give  me?  A  tiger  that  could 
swim  in  the  kitchen  sink  was  one  thing,  but  a  saint  who  could 
get  me  what  I  wanted  was  quite  another.  It  was  worth  at  least 
$3.50. 

In  a  few  weeks,  I  received  in  the  mail  a  little  package  con- 
taining a  nine-inch  beige  plastic  statue,  along  with  a  booklet 
of  prayers  to  be  used  for  praying  to  my  new  patron.  St.  Jude 
the  Beige,  who  held  a  staff  and  carried  a  sort  of  plate  embla- 
zoned with  the  image  of  a  face  (which  I  supposed  was  Jesus, 
though  this  was  difficult  to  discern)  was  immediately  given 
pride  of  place  on  top  of  the  dresser  in  my  bedroom. 

At  the  time,  I  prayed  to  God  only  intermittendy,  and  then 
mainly  to  ask  for  things.  Please  let  me  get  an  A  on  my  next 
test.  Please  let  me  do  well  in  Little  League  this  year.  I  used  to 
envision  God  as  the  Great  Problem  Solver,  the  one  who 
would  fix  everything  if  I  just  prayed  hard  enough,  used  the 
correct  prayers  and  prayed  in  precisely  the  right  way.  But 
when  God  couldn't  fix  things  (which  seemed  to  be  the  case 
more  frequendy  than  I  would  have  liked)  I  would  turn  to  St. 
Jude.  I  figured  that  if  it  was  beyond  the  capacity  of  God  to  do 
something,  dien  surely  it  must  be  a  lost  cause,  and  it  was  time 
to  call  on  Jude. 

Fortunately,  the  booklet  that  accompanied  the  St.  Jude 
statue  included  plenty  of  good  prayers,  and  even  featured  one 
in  I  ,atin  diat  began  "Tantum  ergo  sacramentum...r  I  reserved 


the  Latin  prayer  for  only  the  most  important  impossible  caus- 
es, like  final  exams.  When  I  really  wanted  somediing  I  would 
say  the  Tantum  ergo  prayer,  uncomprehendingly,  three  times 
on  my  knees. 

St.  Jude  stood  patiendy  atop  my  dresser  until  high  school. 
My  high  school  friends,  when  visiting  our  house,  often  used 
to  hang  out  in  my  bedroom.  And  though  I  was  by  now  fond 
of  St.  Jude,  I  was  afraid  of  what  my  pals  would  think  if  they 
spotted  a  weird  plastic  statue  standing  on  my  dresser.  So  Jude 
was  relegated  to  inside  my  sock  drawer  and  brought  out  only 
on  special  occasions. 

My  faith  was  another  thing,  you  could  say,  that  was  rele- 
gated to  the  sock  drawer  for  the  next  several  years.  During 
high  school,  I  made  it  to  Mass  more  or  less  weekly;  but  later, 
in  college,  I  became  only  an  occasional  churchgoer  (though  I 
still  prayed  to  the  Great  Problem  Solver).  As  my  faith  grew 
thinner  and  thinner,  my  affinity  for  St.  Jude  began  to  seem 
childish:  silly,  superstitious  and  faindy  embarrassing. 

that  changed  for  me  around  age  26.  Dissatisfied  with  life  in 
the  business  world,  I  began  giving  thought  to  doing  some- 
thing else  with  my  life,  though  at  the  time  I  had  little  idea  of 
what  that  "something  else"  would  be.  All  I  knew  was  that 
after  a  few  years  in  corporate  America,  I  wanted  out.  From 
that  banal  sentiment,  however,  God  was  able  to  act.  The 
Great  Problem  Solver  was  at  work  on  a  problem  that  I  com- 
prehended only  dimly.  In  time,  God  would  give  me  an  answer 
to  a  question  that  I  hadn't  even  asked. 

One  evening,  I  came  home  and  flipped  on  the  television 
set.  The  local  PBS  station  was  airing  a  documentary  about  a 
Catholic  priest  named  Thomas  Merton.  Though  I  had  never 
heard  of  Merton,  a  parade  of  talking  heads  appeared  onscreen 
to  testify  to  his  influence  on  their  lives.  In  just  a  few  minutes, 
I  got  the  idea  that  Merton  was  bright,  funny,  holy  and  alto- 
gether unique.  The  documentary  was  sufficiendy  interesting 
to  prompt  me  to  track  down,  purchase  and  read  his  autobi- 
ography, The  Seven  Storey  Mountain.  It  captivated  me  as  few 
books  ever  have. 

Over  the  next  two  years,  whenever  I  thought  seriously 
about  the  future,  the  only  thing  that  seemed  to  make  sense 
was  entering  a  religious  order.  There  were,  of  course,  some 
doubts,  some  false  starts,  some  hesitations  and  some  worries 
about  embarrassing  myself,  but  eventually  I  decided  to  quit 
my  job  and,  at  age  28,  enter  the  Society  of  Jesus. 

Upon  entering  the  novitiate,  I  was  surprised  to  learn  that 
most  of  my  fellow  novices  had  strong  devotions  to  one  or 
another  saint.  They  spoke  with  clear  affection  for  their 
favorite  saints,  almost  as  if  they  knew  them  personally.  One 
novice  was  fond  of  Dorothy  Day,  quoting  her  liberally  during 
our  weekly  community  meetings.  Another  talked  a  great  deal 
about  St.  Therese  of  Lisieux.  But  though  my  brother  novices 
were  sincere  in  their  devotions  and  patiendy  related  the  lives 
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of  their  heroes  and  heroines  to  me,  I  now  found  the  idea  of 
praying  to  the  saints  wholly  superstitious.  I  wondered,  what's 
the  point?  If  God  hears  your  prayers,  why  do  you  need  the 
saints? 

That  question  was  answered  when  I  discovered  the  col- 
lection of  saints'  lives  that  filled  the  creaky  wooden  bookcas- 
es in  the  novitiate  library. 

The  first  selection  I  pulled  from  the  shelves  resulted  from 
some  serious  prompting  from  one  novice:  "You've  got  to  read 
The  Story  of  a  Soul,"  he  kept  telling  me.  "Then  you'll  under- 
stand why  I  like  Therese  so  much." 

At  this  point,  I  knew  little  about  "The  Little  Flower,"  and 
imagined  Therese  as  a  sort  of  shrinking  violet:  timid,  skittish 
and  dull.  So  I  was  astonished  when  her  autobiography 
revealed  instead  a  lively,  intelligent  and  strong-willed  woman, 
someone  I  might  like  to  have  known.  Reading  her  story  led 
me  to  track  down  other  biographies,  some  well  known, 
some  obscure,  in  our  library:  St.  Stanislaus  Kostka,  a 
young  Jesuit  saint,  who  despite  vigorous  protests  from 
his  family,  walked  450  miles  to  enter  the  Jesuit  novitiate. 
St.  Teresa  of  Avila,  who  decided,  to  the  surprise  of  every- 
one and  the  dismay  of  many,  to  overhaul  her  Carmelite 
order.  And  Pope  John  XXIII  who,  I  was  happy  to  discover,  was 
not  only  compassionate  and  innovative,  but  also  witty. 

Gradually,  I  found  myself  growing  fonder  of  these  saints 
and  feeling  a  growing  tenderness  toward  them.  I  began  to 
see  them  as  models  of  holiness  relevant  to  my  own  life.  And 
I  began  to  appreciate  the  marvelous  particularity  of  dieir 
lives.  Each  saint  was  holy  in  his  or  her  own  unique  way,  and 
revealed  God's  way  of  celebrating  individuality.  As  C.  S. 
Lewis  writes  in  Mere  Christianity:  "How  monotonously  alike 
all  the  great  tyrants  and  conquerors  have  been:  how  glori- 
ously different  are  the  saints!" 

This  gave  me,  and  gives  me,  enormous  consolation.  For 
I  eventually  realized  that  none  of  us  are  meant  to  be  Therese 
of  Lisieux  or  Stanislaus  Kostka  or  Pope  John  XXIII.  "For  me 
to  be  a  saint  means  to  be  myself,"  wrote  Thomas  Merton. 
Each  saint  lived  his  or  her  call  to  sanctity  in  different  ways, 
and  we  are  called  to  imitate  them  in  their  diversity.  There  is 
no  need  for  anyone  to  do  precisely  what  Mother  Teresa  or 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi  did.  Instead,  we  are  called  to  lead  holy 
lives  in  our  own  places  and  own  times  and  own  ways.  And 
that  meant  that  my  own  quest  for  holiness  was,  ultimately,  a 
quest  to  be  myself. 

In  his  beautiful  Journal  of  a  Soul,  the  autobiographical 
work  that  runs  from  his  young  adulthood  almost  to  his  death, 
Pope  John  XXHI  meditated  on  this  truth  in  an  entry  record- 
ed in  1907.  Reflecting  on  the  lives  of  the  saints,  Angelo 
Roncalli  notes  that  he  is  not  meant  to  be  a  "dry,  bloodless 
reproduction  of  a  model,  no  matter  how  perfect."  He  is 
meant  rather  to  find  sanctity  in  his  own  life,  according  to  his 
own  capacities  and  circumstances.  "If  Saint  Aloysius  had  been 


as  I  am,"  he'concluded,  "he  would  have  been  holy  in  a  differ- 
ent way." 

In  reading  about  the  saints,  I  also  discovered  diat  I  could 
easily  recognize  myself,  or  at  least  parts  of  myself,  in  their 
stories.  This  was  still  another  aspect  of  their  lives  I  appreci- 
ated: knowing  that  they  had  struggled  with  the  same  human 
frailties  that  everyone  does.  This,  in  turn,  encouraged  me  to 
pray  to  them  for  help  during  particular  times  and  for  partic- 
ular needs.  I  knew  that  Merton  had  struggled  mightily  with 
pride  and  egotism,  so  when  combating  the  same  I  would 
pray  for  his  intercession.  When  sick  I  would  pray  to 
Therese:  she  understood  what  it  was  to  battle  with  self-pity 
and  even  depression  during  an  illness.  For  compassion,  to 
Aloysius.  For  a  better  sense  of  humor  and  an  appreciation  of 
the  absurdities  of  life,  to  John  XXIII. 

Quite  by  surprise,  then,  I  went  from  someone  suspicious 

The  quest  to  be  holy  is 
the  quest  to  be  ourselves. 

of  affection  for  the  saints  to  someone  who  counted  it  as  one 
of  the  joys  of  my  life. 

Now  I  find  myself  introducing  others  to  favorite  saints 
and,  likewise,  still  being  introduced  to  new  ones.  And  the  way 
you  discover  a  new  saint  is  often  similar  to  the  way  in  which 
you  meet  a  new  friend.  Maybe  you'll  hear  an  admiring  com- 
ment about  someone  and  think,  "I'd  like  to  get  to  know  that 
person."  When  I  started  reading  about  English  Catholic  his- 
tory, I  knew  that  I  wanted  to  meet  St.  Edmund  Campion.  Or 
perhaps  you're  intixxluced  by  someone  else  who  knows  you'll 
enjoy  that  person's  company.  Like  the  novice  who  introduced 
me  to  Therese.  Or  you  run  across  someone,  totally  by  acci- 
dent, during  your  day-to-day  life.  It  wasn't  until  my  philoso- 
phy studies  as  a  Jesuit  that  I  read  St.  Augustine's  Con  fessions  and 
fell  in  love  with  his  writings  and  his  way  of  speaking  of  God. 
These  days  I  wonder  which  new  saint  I  will  encounter  next. 

now  i  have  a  confession  to  make.  At  the  beginning  of  this 
essay  I  said  that  I  wasn't  sure  what  had  led  me  to  my  affini- 
ty to  St.  Jude.  But  when  I  think  about  it,  that's  not  entirely 
true:  I  now  know  it  was  God  who  did  so.  God  works  in  some 
very  weird  ways,  and  certainly  moving  a  boy  to  begin  a  life 
of  devotion  to  the  saints  through  a  magazine  advertisement 
is  one  of  the  stranger  ones.  But  grace  is  grace,  and  when  I 
look  back  over  my  life  I  give  thanks  that  I've  met  so  many 
wonderful  saints  who  pray  for  me,  offer  me  comfort,  give 
me  examples  of  discipleship  and  help  me  along  the  way. 

All  of  this,  I  like  to  think,  is  thanks  to  St.  Jude,  who,  for  all 
those  years  stuck  inside  the  sock  drawer,  prayed  for  a  boy 
who  didn't  even  know  he  was  being  prayed  for.  El 
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EVERY  Sunday  before  9:00  a.m.,  a  long  line  of  cars 
snakes  down  a  tree-lined  road  north  of  Baltimore, 
Md.  In  the  Chapel  of  a  Carmelite  Monastery,  a 
diverse  congregation  gathers  for  liturgy.  Retired 
people,  women  religious,  former  priests  and  sisters,  young 
adults  with  little  children  and  some  teenagers  choose  their 
seats  in  circular  rows  of  chairs.  A  low  murmur  of  voices  rises 
as  people  greet  one  another.  Little  children  take  turns  stand- 
ing on  the  air  vent  on  the  floor,  watching  their  clothes  bal- 
loon out. 

A  tiny  bell's  chime  calls  us  to  attention,  and  we  often 
practice  a  piece  of  music  briefly.  We  notice  the  exquisite 
arrangement  of  flowers  or  greens,  usually  hand-picked  from 
the  grounds.  The  atmosphere  becomes  quiet  and  prayerful 
as  one  of  the  Carmelite  sisters  approaches  the  podium. 

Sometimes  she  touches  on  the  theme  of  the  readings. 
Sometimes  she  reflects  on  current  events  as  they  relate  to 
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one  of  the  readings.  Sometimes  she  gives  us  a  brief  explana- 
tion of  some  liturgical  feature  of  the  celebration.  But  always 
she  shares  her  own  spirituality.  She  reaches  into  her  own 
depth  and  connects  with  the  depth  of  each  listener.  All  in 
three  to  four  minutes. 

For  many  years  this  Carmelite  monastery,  nestled  in  a 
wooded  area  near  a  busy  highway  in  Baltimore  County,  was 
known  to  very  few  people.  Yet  its  history  is  impressive. 
Founded  in  1 790,  the  Baltimore  Carmel  was  the  first  com- 
munity of  religious  women  to  be  established  in  the  original 
13  states.  From  its  beginning  in  Port  Tobacco,  in  southern 
Maryland,  the  monastery  moved  successively  to  two  locations 
in  Baltimore  City  before  coming  to  its  present  location  in  | 
1961.  1 

r  O 

I  attended  Mass  there  a  few  times  in  the  1960's  and  70's,  ™ 

z 

but  the  chapel  was  uninviting,  and  the  sisters  were  concealed  > 
behind  a  grate  at  a  right  angle  to  the  body  of  the  church.  If  £ 
one  wished  to  give  something  to  the  sisters,  the  donor  went  g 
to  the  convent  door  and  put  the  gift  on  a  turnstile.  This  was  £ 
cloistered  Carmelite  life. 
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Slowly  and  successfully,  beginning  in  the  late  60's,  this 
Carmelite  community  renewed  itself  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Second  Vatican  Council.  Interior  personal  renewal  came  first, 
and  it  continues,  as  the  sisters  return  to  the  roots  of  their 
Carmelite  tradition  and  bring  it  to  flower  in  a  new  way. 

Today  this  monastery  is  well  known  in  Maryland.  Its 
monthly  newsletter  reaches  4,000  persons,  and  the  number  of 
people  who  support  the  monastery  monetarily  and/or  by  par- 
ticipating in  its  prayer  and  special  events  grows  continually. 

what  draws  me  and  many  others  to  Carmel  now  is  the  fruit  of 
study,  prayer  and  action  over  a  period  of  30  years.  These 
Carmelites  took  the  risk  of  real  renewal.  They  made  haste 
slowly,  in  accord  with  their  intrinsic  nature. 

Sister  Constance  FitzGerald,  who  has  been  prioress  sever- 
al times  during  this  period  of  change,  led  her  sisters  to  a  new 
vision  of  Carmelite  life.  Unchanged  is  the  center  of  their  life: 
prayer.  Prayer  is  continually  deepened  and  enhanced  with  new 
insights  from  contemporary  theology  and  Scripture  scholar- 
ship. Flowing  from  this  prayer  is  new  activity,  in  which  sisters 
share  the  fruits  of  their  contemplative  life.  Each  sister 
increased  her  personal,  spiritual  assets  by  education,  both  for- 
mal and  informal. 

Sister  Colette  Ackerman  and  Sister  Robin  Stratton 
enrolled  in  degree  programs  in  nearby  colleges.  All  participat- 
ed in  educational  programs  in  theology,  psychology,  spiritual- 
ity and  Scripture,  taught  largely  though  not  exclusively  widiin 
the  monastery. 

About  10  years  ago,  the  sisters  established  a  Festival  of 
Learning — a  yearly  weeklong  program  of  education  for  them- 
selves. With  the  care  usually  associated  with  preparations  for 
an  audience  of  hundreds,  these  sisters  chose  a  dieme  and  invit- 
ed guest  lecturers.  The  dialogue  of  the  community  with  such 
lecturers  is  refreshing.  Also,  these  guests  act  as  catalysts  to 
increase  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  interaction  of  the  sisters. 
Deeper  knowledge  of  and  respect  for  one  another  is  one 
important  outcome. 

The  community  decided  that  it  would  support  itself  in 
ways  that  were  all  related  to  prayer.  Sisters  become  known  as 
spiritual  directors,  using  new  psychological  skills  along  with 
their  own  experience  of  God  and  the  Carmelite  prayer  tradi- 
tion. Guest  quarters  became  available  for  private  or  directed 
retreats.  Retreatants  are  invited  to  die  liturgy  of  the  hours  and 
the  Eucharist.  The  "loft,"  a  room  over  the  chapel,  is  available 
for  one-day  private  retreats. 

In  a  more  intentional  way  than  in  the  past,  the  sisters  con- 
tinued the  ministry  of  the  door,  receiving  people  with  warm 
hospitality,  and  the  ministry  of  the  telephone.  To  make  this 
telephone  ministry  possible,  each  sister  has  a  phone,  an  exten- 
sion number  and  a  message  recorder.  In  this  way,  the  sisters 
are  available  except  at  prayer  and  meal  times  or  on  hermit  days 
or  retreat  time.  This  use  of  technology  also  increases  the 


silence  of  the  house,  so  important  to  a  contemplative  vocation. 
Neither  call  bells  nor  public  paging  ordinarily  intrudes  on  die 
silence  of  the  monastery. 

Most  prayer  ministry  takes  place  within  the  walls  of  the 
monastery.  Occasionally  Sister  Constance  FitzGerald  lectures 
outside  the  monastery,  as  a  member  of  die  Carmelite  Forum. 
Other  sisters  from  time  to  time  answer  calls  to  share  their  con- 
templative prayer  and  life  widi  others.  Sisters  Constance, 
Robin  Stratton,  Colette  Ackerman,  and  Barbara  Jean  La 
Rochester  reach  beyond  Baltimore  by  writing  articles  for  such 
journals  as  Review  for  Religious,  Spiritual  Life,  The  Way  and 
Spiritus  and  for  collections  published  by  Paulist  Press, 
HarperCollins  and  I.C.S.  Publications.  These  writings  inter- 
pret the  mystical  tradition  of  John  of  the  Cross,  Teresa  of 
Avila,  Therese  of  Lisieux  and  Edidi  Stein  in  a  contemporary 
way  and  thus  make  this  tradition  available  to  others. 

The  monastery's  ministry  to  children  demands  special  tal- 
ents. Sisters  Patricia  McEvoy  and  Monica  Bies  plan  and  pre- 
sent a  program  of  spirituality  for  boys  and  girls  from  ages  5  to 
12.  Four  times  a  year  they  gather  the  children  of  die  commu- 
nity for  a  day  of  art,  music  and  play  in  the  context  of  prayer. 

On  Thursday  evenings  in  Lent,  the  sisters  welcome  the 
people  for  an  hour  of  guided  contemplative  prayer,  which 
includes  both  silent  prayer  and  communal  reflection  on  the 
Sunday  Gospel.  It  is  concluded  by  sung  Compline,  the  night 
prayer  of  the  church. 

Once  a  month,  the  Sunday  congregation  is  invited  to  a 
mailing  party.  Volunteers  join  the  sisters  for  coffee,  buns  and 
newsletters.  By  noontime,  4,000  communications  are  folded, 
addressed  and  bundled  for  bulk  mail.  The  wide  net  of 
Carmelite  influence  spreads  throughout  the  state  and 
beyond. 

Over  the  past  30  years,  exterior  changes  in  public  spaces 
reflected  the  call  to  extend  the  Carmelite  ministry  of  spiri- 
tuality and  contemplative  prayer  to  others.  The  sisters 
began  early  to  involve  lay  men  and  women  in  helping  to 
expand  the  reach  of  Carmel.  A  talented  architect  designed  a 
chapel  renovation  that  brought  light  and  warmth  to  the 
chapel  and  created  a  space  for  a  united  community  of 
Carmelites  and  lay  persons  for  liturgy.  The  side  wall  of  the 
chapel  was  expanded  and  filled  with  glass.  The  altar  was 
placed  near  the  center  of  the  newly  created  space  under  sky- 
lights, and  the  Carmelites  and  parishioners  form  a  complete 
circle  around  it. 

All  of  us  in  the  pews  (replaced  now  by  moveable  chairs) 
can  see  the  new  growth  of  this  Carmel  reflected  in  the  coun- 
tenances of  the  sisters  who  face  us  each  Sunday  at  Eucharist. 
Most  of  die  group  was  in  middle  age  or  older  when  I  first 
started  attending  the  Eucharist.  Now  we  see  younger 
women  in  die  group.  At  present  one-third  of  the  communi- 
ty is  in  initial  formation.  How  did  this  group  of  Carmelites 
succeed  in  attracting  younger  women  to  join  them? 
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First,  they  prayed;  then  they  planned;  then  they  worked 
the  plan.  They  realized  that  they  needed  women  in  their 
40  s  to  join  them  before  they  could  attract  women  in  their 
hue  20s  and  30s.  They  had  to  fill  that  decade  gap,  in  order 
to  create  a  cohesive,  multigenerational  community.  So  they 
created  special  days  of  "come  and  see"  and  attracted  women 
to  visit  and  participate  in  their  life.  The  women  found  a 
strongly  bonded  community,  living  contemporary  contem- 
plative life  in  a  collaborative  structure  of  governance. 
Result:  four  women  in  this  age  bracket  have  come  and 
stayed.  Next,  they  concentrated  their  prayer  and  their 
efforts  on  women  a  decade  younger.  Now  three  women  in 
that  age  range  have  entered. 

These  women  have  brought  different  gifts  to  the  com- 
munity. Two  are  lawyers,  one  an  economist,  one  a  mechan- 
ical engineer,  and  two  are  financial  managers.  One  is  a  nurse 
and  a  singer,  and  one  is  a  library  science  professional  and  a 
dancer.  One  is  a  gifted  musician  who  plays  the  organ  and 
directs  the  choir,  while  a  Mercy  sister  is  organist.  All  are 
passionate  for  God  and  God's  people. 

Do  these  younger  women  create  a  seismic  shift  in  com- 
munity life?  Yes.  Each  one  comes  with  diverse  experiences; 
each  one  changes  the  community  in  some  way.  Balancing  the 
two  principles  of  stability  and  flexibility,  the  community 
achieves  the  state  of  equilibrium  necessary  for  contemplation. 

This  balance  is  reflected  in  the  logo  designed  for  their 


Bicentennial  Celebration,  1989-90.  In  its  center,  the 
foundress,  Teresa  of  Avila,  hands  the  torch  of  prayer  and  the 
fire  of  contemplative  life  to  a  young  woman — symbolic  of 
each  new  generation  of  Carmelites  and  all  the  lives  they 
touch.  Both  are  standing  on  an  anchor,  symbolic  of  anchor- 
ing the  contemplative  life  in  American  soil. 

During  the  bicentennial  celebration,  the  impact  of 
this  monastery  on  the  entire  country  became  evident. 
Sisters  from  the  45  monasteries  across  the  country  that 
trace  their  origins  to  the  Baltimore  Carmel  joined  in  the 
celebration,  either  by  presence  or  prayer.  Carmelite  friars 
from  across  the  country  as  well  as  communities  of  active 
Carmelites  and  over  600  lay  people  participated  in  the 
planned  events. 

In  the  Baltimore  Carmel  there  are  now  17  sisters  and 
one  postulant.  Their  rule  limits  them  to  22,  so  that  the 
community  can  truly  become  a  community  of  friends.  No 
bets  are  on,  but  I  feel  sure  that  the  Baltimore  Carmel  will 
be  "full"  within  the  next  few  years. 

The  Sunday  community  is  growing  also.  Persons  in  all 
walks  of  life  find  the  sacramental  life  here  enriching,  and 
they  take  full  advantage  of  that  richness.  The  call  of 
Carmel  finds  an  answering  echo  in  many  hearts.  We  who 
drive  down  the  narrow  road  from  the  monastery  back  to 
the  highway  each  week  take  with  us  a  spirit  enriched  by  the 
ancient  Carmelite  tradition  made  new  for  our  times. 
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erica:  Winner  at  the  2004  Catholic  Press  Awards 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  that  once  again  America  is  at  the  forefront 
of  journalistic  excellence,  winning  seven  2004  Catholic  Press  Awards. 


The  winners  of  the  2004  Catholic  Press  Awards  were  announced  on  Friday,  May  28, 
2004,  at  the  Marriott  Wardman  Park  Hotel  in  Washington,  D.C.,  at  the  Catholic  Press 
Association's  annual  convention.  America  won  the  following  awards: 


Best  editorial 

"Valiant  Women,"  Sept.  22,  2003,  First  Place. 

Best  regular  column 

"Ethics  Notebook,"  John  F.  Kavanaugh,  S.J.,  Second  Place. 

Best  illustration,  either  with  artwork  or  photo 

"Undermining  Antiterrorism,"  Bill  Tsukuda,  June  23,  2003,  First  Place. 

Best  interview 

To  Love  and  to  Pray:  A  Conversation  With  Boston's  Archbishop  Sean  O'Malley,"  James  Martin,  S.J., 

Oct.  27,  2003,  Third  Place. 

Best  review 

A  People  Adrift  and  The  Coming  Catholic  Church,  Robert  Imbelli,  Sept.  15,  2003, 

Second  Place. 


Best  essay,  Religious  order  magazines 

"Friendship  Is  a  Prayer,"  Greg  Kandra,  March  17,  2003,  Second  Place. 

Archbishop  Edward  T.  O'Meara  Award  for  single  article  with  worldwide  missionary  theme 

"East  Timor:  Up  From  the  Ashes,"  Dennis  M.  Linehan,  S.J.,  Feb.  24,  2003, 

Honorable  Mention 

At  America,  we  are  committed  to  bringing  you  up-to-the-minute  news  on  religion,  politics, 
education,  culture  and  more,  with  insightful  commentary  on  what  is  happening  in  the  church 

and  around  the  world. 

Visit  us  online  at  www.americamagazine.org,  or  call  us  at  (800)  627-9533, 

and  give  the  gift  of  America  today! 

America  Subscriptions 
106  West  56th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10019-3803 
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Wwill  make  your  heart  sing? 


"O  sing  to  the  Lord  a  new  song. " —  Psalm  96:1 


2005  NATIONAL  CLERGY  RENEWAL  PROGRAM 

At  the  center  of  the  congregation  is  the  pastor.  Spiritual  guide,  scholar,  counselor,  preacher,  administrator, 
confidant,  teacher,  pastoral  visitor,  and  friend,  a  pastor  has  a  privileged  position  and  performs  many 
roles.  In  season  and  out,  a  pastor  is  called  upon  to  lead  communities  to  the  life-giving  waters  of  God. 

The  National  Clergy  Renewal  Program, 
offered  by  Lilly  Endowment  Inc.,  is  intended 
to  strengthen  Christian  congregations  by 
providing  an  opportunity  for  pastors  to  step 
away  briefly  from  the  demands  of  daily  parish 
life  and  to  engage  in  a  period  of  renewal  and  reflection.  They  are  asked:  "What  will  make  your  heart 
sing?"  They  are  invited  to  plan  the  steps  that  will  make  that  happen.  The  Endowment 
will  provide  up  to  120  grants  of  up  to  $45,000  each  directly  to  congregations  for 
support  of  a  renewal  program  for  their  pastor. 

Applications  are  now  being  accepted.  They  must  be  postmarked  by  June  10, 
2005,  and  the  award  announcement  will  be  made  by  October. 


LILLY 
ENDOWMENT 
♦  INC* 


For  information  Contact  the  Endowment's  Web  site  lillyendowment.org,  click  on  Religion,  then  on  National  Clergy  Renewal  Program,  Request  for 
Proposals,  e-mail  clergyrenewal@yahoo  com,  call  31  7/91 6-7302,  or  write  to  Program  Director,  Religion,  Lilly  Endowment  Inc.  2801  N  Meridian 
St.,  P.O.  Box  88068,  Indianapolis,  IN  45208-0068  Pictured  top  The  Rev.  William  C.  Schooler,  2000  recipient  of  a  clergy  renewal  grant  Above, 
left  to  right  The  Rev  Ivan  D.  Hicks,  2004  recipient,  the  Rev  Melissa  Bane  Sevier,  2001  recipient,  and  the  Rev  Michael  Mather,  1999  recipient 
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Hopkins  in  Ireland 

for  the  Jesuit  community  at  Boston  College 

Above  the  bluebleak  priest  the  brightblue  fisher  hovers. 

The  priest  notes  the  book  upon  the  table,  the  lamp  beside  the  book. 

A  towering  Babel  of  papers  still  to  grade,  and  that  faraway  look 

as  once  more  the  mind  begins  to  wander.  Ah,  to  creep  beneath  the  covers 

of  the  belled  bed  beckoning  across  the  room.  He  stops,  recovers, 
takes  another  sip  of  bitter  tea,  then  winces  as  he  takes  another  look 
at  the  questions  he  has  posed  his  students  and  the  twists  they  took 
to  cover  up  their  benighted  sense  of  Latin.  The  fisher  hovers 

like  a  lit  match  closer  to  him.  The  windows  have  all  been  shut  against 

the  damp  black  Dublin  night.  After  all  these  years,  his  collar  chokes 

him  still,  in  spite  of  which  he  wears  it  like  some  outmoded  mark 

of  honor,  remembering  how  his  dear  Ignatius  must  have  sensed 

the  same  landlocked  frustrations.  Again  he  lifts  his  pen.  His  strokes 

lash  out  against  the  dragon  din  of  error.  The  fisher  incandesces  in  the  dark. 


Paul  Mariani 


PAUL  MARIAN!  holds  a  chair  in  English  at  Boston  College.  His  new  book  of  poems,  Deaths  &  Transfigurations,  will  be  published 
by  Paraclete  Press  next  summer  and  his  biography  of  Hopkins  by  Viking  Press.  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  HART  McNlCHOLS,  an  iconogra- 

.  lives  in  New  Mexico.  This  icon  is  entitled  "Gerard  Manley  Hopkins,"  and  is  dedicated  to  Daniel  Berrigan,  S.J. 
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Faith  in  Focus 
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LAST  SUNDAY  EVENING  I  had 
one  of  the  more  remarkable 
telephone  conversations  of  my 
life.  At  first  I  simply  heard  a 
man's  cultured  voice,  with  a  smooth  and 
soft  foreign  accent,  very  politely  say, 
"Father  Gelson?"  "Yes."  "Father,  do  you 
remember  a  scouting  trip  to  Dimmar 
Lake?"  "No."  Politely  but  firmly  the 
voice  pressed  on:  "Father,  I  was  much 
into  scouting,  and  you  were  the  leader  of 
Loyola  School's  Scout  Trip.  You  took  us 
to  Dimmar  Lake  for  a  three-day  outing." 

Like  the  sun  coming  over  the  hori- 
zon, it  was  dawning  on  me  that  the  man 


james  n.  gelson,  s.J.,  is  an  associate  pas- 
>r  of  St.  Lucy's  Church  in  Highland  Beach, 

Fla. 


on  the  phone  had  been  a  student  at 
Loyola  School  in  Jamshedpur,  India, 
when  I  began  teaching  there  in  1954. 
With  some  horror  I  was  recalling  a 
scouting  trip  on  which  about  20  young 
fellows  came  down  with  malignant 
malaria,  to  the  point  where  some  became 
critically  ill.  I  was  never  enthusiastic 
about  scouting,  then  or  now,  especially 
not  after  that  disaster. 

"Father,  do  you  remember  that  you 
were  the  first  person  to  teach  me  'Gunga 
Din,'  and  then  more  of  Kipling?"  Slowly 
the  boys  of  the  sixth  standard  of  a 
Cambridge  school,  (10  years  of  school- 
ing before  college,  not  12),  were  coming 
into  focus.  Almost  all  of  them  were 
Hindus,  who  we  would  probably  say 
today  were  of  lower-  to  middle-class 


economic  status.  Their  families  did  have 
a  few  rupees  for  tuition  at  the  private 
school,  but  most  still  lived  in  small 
dwellings  of  two  or  three  rooms. 

As  he  spoke,  I  was  quickly  recalling 
the  math  and  English  literature  I  had 
taught  them.  They  were  the  best  stu- 
dents I  ever  knew.  About  12  years  old, 
with  none  of  the  distractions  of  the  mod- 
ern world,  certainly  no  television,  and  no 
leisure  activities  to  speak  of.  They 
enjoyed  coming  to  school.  When  holi- 
days came,  they  were  visibly  upset. 

Homework  they  gobbled  up.  One 
Friday  I  was  a  bit  angry  with  them.  I  told 
them  all  to  memorize  Gray's  "An  Elegy 
Written  in  a  Country  Churchyard"  by 
Monday.  Alone,  over  the  weekend,  I 
realized  I  had  put  a  severe  burden  on 
them.  I  had  given  them  28  stanzas,  112 
lines  of  poetry  to  memorize!  How  could 
I  get  out  of  this  without  losing  face? 
Easy.  On  Monday  they  all  rattled  off  all 
28  stanzas  of  the  poem. 

The  voice  on  the  phone  continued: 
"Father,  I  am  Arrow  Sinha  Roy.  You 
knew  me  as  Arrobinda,  but  Father 
Joseph  Kennedy  said  Arrobinda  was  too 
long  a  name  so  we  shortened  it  to 
Arrow."  "Where  are  you  calling  from, 
Arrow?"  "I  live  in  Bombay,  Father,  but  I 
came  on  a  visit  to  Edison,  N.J.,  where 
my  son  has  married — (here  I  heard  a  soft 
polite  chuckle) — a  Roman  Catholic  girl." 
The  world  was  turning  upside  down!  In 
the  mind-set  of  India  1954,  the  affluent 
white  Christian  class  was  not  inclined  to 
matrimony  with  the  Indian  Hindu  folk 

I  had  left  India  with  severe  tropical 
diseases,  to  which  Arrow,  gently  and 
with  understatement,  perhaps  protecting 
his  country  from  embarrassment,  now 
referred:  "Father,  all  we  heard  when 
school  next  began  was  that  you  had 
departed  with  some  stomach  sickness." 

After  50  years  of  separation  and 
silence,  this  conversation  with  Arrow 
had  my  head  whirling.  I  asked  him: 
"Arrow,  how  did  you  make  a  living  in 
this  world?"  "Father,  after  taking  my 
Cambridge  exams?  I  went  to  college  to 
study  economics.  First  I  wanted  to  get 
into  teaching,  but  soon  I  was  in  business. 
Eventually  I  became  director  of  advertis- 
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ing  for  Rupert  Murdoch's  Star 
Communications." 

The  little  boy  from  the  edge  of  the 
jungle  had  gone  on  to  prominence  in  busi- 
ness, and  became  a  very  wealthy  man. 

He  continued:  "Father,  a  few  years 
ago  I  told  my  wife:  'We  have  done  very 
well.  Time  to  give  something  back.'  So  I 
quit  business  and  began  foundations 
throughout  India  that  take  babies  of 
commercial  sex  workers  and  house  them, 
feed  them,  educate  them  and  take  care  of 
all  their  needs — the  girls  until  they  are 
20,  the  boys  until  they  are  18.  We  have 
also  opened  up  medical  clinics  where  we 
give  free  medical  attention  and  prosthet- 
ics to  the  poor  who  have  lost  an  arm  or  a 
leg.  Now  we  are  buying  modern 
machines  at  $16,000  apiece  for  cataract 
surgery.  This  way  the  wage  earner  who 
cannot  afford  to  take  three  or  four  days 
off  for  such  surgery  and  recuperation  can 
have  the  whole  process  accomplished  in 
just  a  few  hours." 

At  this  point  in  the  conversation  I 
was  rather  overwhelmed.  I  was  growing 
more  silent,  even  speechless.  I  could  not 
digest  it  all.  I  felt  as  if  I  never  knew 
before  how  marvelously  God  works,  and 
Arrow  was  teaching  me.  "Arrow,  you 
have  done  marvelously  well  in  life."  His 
response  was  the  killer.  "Father,  I  want 
you  to  know  that  90  percent  of  who  I  am 
today  and  what  I  have  become,  I  owe  to 
you."  I  had  to  take  that  to  mean  the  edu- 
cation he  received  from  the  Jesuits.  He 
was  so  humble  about  it,  so  clear,  so 
refined,  so  much  a  grand  and  ageing 
gentleman.  God's  grace  was  as  clear  as 
his  voice. 

I  thought  about  Arrow  this  past  week 
and  of  how  in  God's  plan  we  came  to 
know  one  another.  Young  white  men, 
Christians  from  the  affluent  West,  were 
sent  to  teach  and  preach  to  Indians  of  a 
different  religious  persuasion  in  a  poor 
country,  some  sorely  indigent,  yet 
proudly  trying  to  flex  the  muscles  of 
their  newly  gained  independence.  Plenty 
of  goodwill  here,  but  arrogance,  too. 
The  white  missionaries  changed 
Arrobinda's  name!  Given  a  certain 
amount  of  encouragement,  genuine  con- 
cern and  friendship,  with  the  growth  of 
self-esteem  and  with  the  tools  of  educa- 
tion, the  little  lad  who  grew  up  not  far 
from  where  tigers  and  wild  elephants 
still  roamed  seemed  to  me  last  Sunday 


night  to  be  as  fine  a  specimen  of,  our 
race,  the  human  race,  as  I  will  ever  know. 

Why  do  you  think  he  has  remem- 
bered for  50  years,  and  so  quickly 
reminded  me,  "Father,  you  were  the  first 
person  to  teach  me  'Gunga  Din'!"?  Do 
you  remember  Gunga  Din?  He  was  an 
employee  of  the  British  Army,  hired  to 
bring  water  to  the  troops  in  time  of  bat- 
tle. Too  often  he  was  beaten  and  abused 
by  his  white  lords  and  masters,  yet  the 
only  one,  in  the  end,  to  bring  his  wound- 
ed master,  tortured  by  thirst,  the  relief  of 
a  few  drops  of  water.  "Though  I  belted 
you  and  flayed  you,/  by  the  living  God 


that  made  you,/  you're  a  better  man  than 
I  am,/  Gunga  Din!" 

In  die  Gospel  story,  the  scribe,  wish- 
ing to  justify  himself,  said  to  Jesus,  "And 
who  is  my  neighbor?" 

There  is  no  comfortable  answer  to 
that  question,  not  until  the  last  man  stops 
bleeding.  Arrobinda  Sinha  Roy  is  my 
neighbor.  More,  he's  my  brother.  He  let 
me  know  my  life  was  worth  living. 

He  said  he  would  call  again.  I  know 
what  I'll  say  the  next  time.  "By  the  living 
God  that  made  you,/  you're  a  better  man 
than  I  am,/  Gunga  Din!"  0 
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MATTER?  SAME- 
SEX  MARRIAGE 
AN  INDIVIDUAL'S 
RIGHT?  WHAT  ARE 
MORAL  VALUES? 

.Behind  so  many  of  today's  headlines,  there  are  questions  that  perplex  many 
Americans.  What  is  right  or  wrong  from  a  religious  or  ethical  perspective?  Now 
there  is  Religion  &  Ethics  NewsWeekly  —  a  weekly  newsmagazine,  online  and  on 
PBS,  devoted  to  up-to-date  religion  news  and  insightful  explorations  of  some  of 
today's  toughest  questions,  hosted  by  broadcast  journalist  Bob  Abernethy. 

For  tune-in  dates  and  times,  visit  www.religionethics.com. 
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What  Remains 
Is  Love 

Uphill  Running 

A  Jesuit  Life 

By  James  Torrens,  S.J. 

Morris  Publishing  Company.  82p  $6 

I  met  James  Torrens,  S.J.,  for  the  first  and 
only  time  sometime  in  the  mid-1990's,  in 
August,  at  the  Bread  Loaf  Writers 
Conference  in  Vermont.  He  was  an  editor 
then  at  America,  living  in  mid-town 
Manhattan,  in  the  years  before  I  myself 
became  the  poetry  editor  there,  and  I  was 
eager  to  meet  him  because  my  own  son 
was  then  a  Jesuit  in  formation  in 
California,  and  Jesuits  at  Bread  Loaf  have 
always  been  a  rare  sighting.  Father 
Torrens  was  there  in  pursuit  ot  that  elusive 
thing  called  poetry.  There  was  something 
about  him  that  struck  me  at  once:  an 
authenticity,  the  kind  of  presence  that  qui- 
etly but  unmistakably  speaks  of  a  life  given 
over  to  the  service  of  God,  which  means 
being  sent  to  faraway  places  most  of  us  will 
never  imagine,  much  less  experience.  A  life 
also  spent  in  intense  study,  for  example, 
teaching  in  crowded  classrooms  at 
Tuskegee  or  Santa  Clara  or  ministering  to 
prisoners  in  maximum-security  prisons  in 
Mexico,  or  living  in  college  dormitories 
here  in  the  States  or  abroad  in  Uruguay, 
the  Baja  Peninsula  or  La  Frontera.  He 
studied  theology  at  Louvain,  Belgium,  and 
spent  five  years  during  the  turbulent  1960's 
earning  his  doctorate  in  English  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  after  being 
ordained  in  1961. 

Among  Jesuits  whom  he  personally 
knew  we  might  single  out  the  late  Father 
Ed  Malatesta,  with  his  vision  of  opening 
China  to  Christianity,  before  he  suffered 
the  embolism  that  took  his  life;  or  the 
Bolivian  Jesuit,  Father  Gabriel  Codina, 
who  for  30  years  has  worked  with  the 
underprivileged  of  his  homeland  to  see 
that  they,  like  their  more  privileged  broth- 
ers and  sisters,  got  a  chance  at  a  decent 
education;  or  Father  Chrysologue 
Mahame,  the  first  Rwandan  Jesuit  to  be 
ordained,  who  worked  to  heal  the  bitter 
fratricide  between  the  Hutu  and  Tutsi,  and 
who  in  1994  gave  his  life  for  that  cause.  He 


Book  Reviews 

also  knew  personally  each  of  the  Jesuit 
martyrs  executed  by  the  military  in  El 
Salvador  some  20  years  ago. 

I  mention  all  this  by  way  of  introduc- 
ing Father  Torrens's  poems,  58  of  which 
are  now  published  in  a  volume  aptly  tided 
Uphill  Running:  A  Jesuit  Life.  Father 
Torrens  has  provided  a  kind  of  running 
commentary  to  his  poems,  which  he  has 
divided  into  five  sections:  "The  Growing 
Season,"  a  kind  of  Bildungsroman; 
"Earthquake  Country,"  about  his  years 
growing  up  and  teaching  in  California; 
"The  Children  of  Columbus,"  which 
relates  some  of  his  experiences  in  Latin 
America — Bogota,  Montevideo,  Mexico 
City,  Baja  and  Peru;  "The  Run  of  the 
City,"  about  his  eight  years  in  New  York 
City  working  at  America;  and  a  coda, 
which  is  appropriately  entitled 
"Evensong." 

The  poems  assembled  here  are  time-, 
place-  and  spirit-bound,  filled  with  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  world,  in  a  way  that  reminds 
one  at  times  of  William  Carlos  Williams, 
at  other  times  of  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins 
or  Wallace  Stevens  or  Denise  Levertov;  or 
George  Herbert,  as  in  these  unobtrusively 
interlocked  rhyming  lines  about  Peruvian 
children  shepherding  llamas  and  sheep  on 
the  Altiplano: 

So  here  the  Lord  tented,  to  show 
no  one  ascends  without  first  corning 
down, 

entering  our  flesh  as  his,  precious, 
his  the  clear  voice  shepherding 

through  the  town 
whose  least  word  we  flock  tofolloav 
wherever  the  grassy  stream  refreshes. 
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Father  Torrens's  humor  is  gentle 
and  subtle,  like  Herbert's,  his  eye  as 
mimetically  sharp  as  Williams's  in  evok- 
ing" the  everyday,  the  quotidian,  as  in 
this  snapshot  of  Stevens  composing  lines 
in  his  head  as  he  takes  his  daily  stroll 
down  to  his  insurance  office  in 
Hartford,  Conn.: 

He  strides  off  like  my  father  once  to 
work 

in  any  weather,  one  foot  dictating 
to  the  other,  hatted,  neatly  white- 
haired 

fine  suit  (no  target  in  a  safer  time), 
head  full  of  a  poem.  Someone 

observes  him 
stop,  step  back  recalculating,  then 
with  a  sure  tread  resume.  A  rush  of 

images 

slows  into  his  march,  inviting  him, 
bond  expert,  to  reckon  their  maturing 
and  take  measures  for  their 
redemption. 

What  lovely  subtlety  is  there  in  the 
play  on  "maturing,"  "measure"  and 
"redemption,"  in  which  the  Jesuit's 
economy  of  poetics  is  matched  with  the 
economy  of  salvation,  of  time  redeemed 
by  poetry.  There  are  graces  everywhere, 
hints  of  a  life  richly  lived  in  service  to 
others,  not  unlike  what  his  Jesuit  broth- 
ers Hopkins  and  Berrigan  have  given  us. 
It  seems  a  life  of  fits  and  starts,  as  all  of 
us  have  lived,  I  suppose,  parts  of  which 
we  no  doubt  wish  we  could  erase  from 
the  blackboard,  or  edit  out,  or  somehow 
rewrite  in  memory.  But  then  there's  the 
wisdom  of  the  Spiritual  Exercises  here 
to  consider,  as  Father  Torrens  has 
learned:  the  realization,  as  the  closing 
lines  of  this  book  remind  us,  that 

the  itch  of  self-con'ection  V  wrong, 
presuming  a  perspective  that  I  lack. 
Better  to  leave  the  faults  there, 

legible, 

Since  mercy  keeps  on  smiling  me 
along. 

Paul  Mariani 

Editor's  Note:  This  book  may  be 
ordered  directly  from  the  author: 
Cardinal  Manning  House  of  Prayer, 
3441  Waverly  Drive,  Los  Angeles,  CA 
90027;  (323)  662  7569. 
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What  would  Jesus  do?  This  simple  formu- 
la has  found  its  way  onto  wristbands  and 


T-shirts  as  WWJD.  It  is  promoted  as  the 
Christian's  sure  guide  to  the  right  moral 
choice.  But  this  is  not  the  question 
Harvard  theologian  Harvey  Cox  uses  to 
catch  the  moral  significance  of  Jesus.  In 
fact,  he  has  reasons  to  he  suspicious  of  the 
question. 

When  Jesus  Came  to  Harvard  is  the 
fruit  of  20  years  of  teaching  "Jesus  and  the 
Moral  Life,"  a  course  in  the  Moral 
Reasoning  division  of  the  core  curriculum 
for  Harvard  undergraduates.  With  this 
book  Professor  Cox  leaves  the 'secular 
city,  where  religious  traditions  are  shoved 


into  the  corner  of  society,  and  enters  the 
central  religious  stories  of  the  Christian 
tradition  that  have  shaped  cultures  and 
inspired  and  guided  the  lives  of  many 
generations. 

For  Cox,  "What  would  Jesus  do?"  is 
too  simple.  While  it  is  well-intentioned  in 
its  understanding  that  Christian  moral 
choices  must  somehow  imitate  Jesus, 
WWJD  can  distract  us  from  finding  the 
moral  significance  of  Jesus  for  today.  It 
too  easily  opens  the  way  for  mimicry  by 
ignoring  the  historically  conditioned,  cul- 
turally bound  nature  of  Jesus  and  of  the 
biblical  texts  that  reveal  him  to  us.  His 
circumstances  were  not  ours. 

In  turning  to  Jesus  as  the  test  for  char- 
acter and  conduct,  Cox  is  not  writing 
another  "search  for  the  historical  Jesus." 
The  quests  have  tried  to  uncover  Jesus  as 
he  was  in  his  own  time.  But  they  leave 
him  there  and  then.  Cox  is  interested  in 
the  moral  significance  of  Jesus  here  and 
now.  But  how  can  Jesus  then  help  us  in 
discerning  the  right  thing  to  do  now?  The 
answer,  says  Cox,  lies  in  the  imagination. 

The  Jesus  who  comes  to  Harvard  by 
invitation  from  Professor  Cox  is  Rabbi 
Jesus.  This  is  the  Jesus  who  relied  on  nar- 
rative and  example  more  than  on  princi- 
ple and  precept.  He  taught  not  by  giving 
an  easy  answer  but  by  asking  another 
question  or  telling  a  story.  To  use  Jesus 
as  a  guide  to  moral  choices,  we  must  first 
trust  in  the  power  of  his  stories  to  jump- 
start  the  mind  and  memory  to  make  asso- 
ciations with  similar  experiences  in  our 
own  life. 

We  must  also  retrieve  a  missing 
dimension  of  moral  reflection — the 
imagination,  our  capacity  to  distinguish 
what  is  important  and  what  is  not,  to 
envision  possibilities  beyond  an  apparent 
impasse  and  to  appreciate  how  others  see 
things  and  might  be  affected  by  certain 
actions. 

The  introductory  chapters  present 
Cox's  underlying  convictions  about  the 
imagination  as  an  indispensable  compo- 
nent of  moral  reflection  and  as  the  link 
between  Jesus  and  us.  To  explain  the 
imagination  as  the  bridge  between  Jesus 
then  and  there  and  ourselves  here  and 
now,  he  uses  the  musical  image  of  a  jazz 
riff.  The  jazz  musician  starts  with  the 
theme  of  a  tune  and  then  embellishes  it 
without  leaving  the  original  tune  com- 
pletely behind.  We  might  also  call  this 
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imagination  as  tne  oriage  between  Jesus 
then  and  there  and  ourselves  here  and 
now,  he  uses  the  musical  image  of  a  jazz 
riff.  The  jazz  musician  starts  with  the 
theme  of  a  tune  and  then  embellishes  it 
without  leaving  the  original  tune  com- 
pletely behind.  We  might  also  call  this 
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process  exercising  the  analogical  imagi- 
nation, or  finding  a  way  of  acting  that 
harmonizes  with,  hut  does  not  mimic,  the 
stories  and  example  of  Jesus. 

The  subsequent  chapters  tell  the 
story  of  Jesus  from  Christmas  to  Easter 
in  three  stages.  The  first  part  draws  upon 
stories  about  Jesus  from  the  infancy  nar- 
ratives. The  middle  part  covers  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  parables  and 
healing  stories.  The  third  part  again 
draws  from  stories  told  about  Jesus  in  the 
passion  narratives  and  the  Easter  story. 
Each  chapter  begins  with  a  biblical 
excerpt  that  becomes  the  prime  analogate 
setting  the  paradigm  for  a  moral 
response.  The  chapter  is  a  commentary 
on  the  biblical  text.  Some  chapters,  but 
not  all,  bring  us  further  into  the  conver- 
sation that  ensued  as  his  class  imagina- 
tively engaged  these  stories  to  inform 
their  moral  choices.  Unfortunately,  we 
do  not  get  access  to  much  of  this  dialogue 
with  or  among  the  students. 
Nevertheless,  we  are  left  with  insight  into 
how  moral  values  do  not  float  freely  but 
are  always  embedded  in  narratives,  rituals 
and  lived  examples. 

The  parts  of  the  book  I  enjoyed  the 
most  were  those  chapters  that  developed 
more  clearly  the  power  of  narrative  to 
evoke  imaginative  associations,  emotion 
and  the  demands  of  reason  to  arrive  at  a 
response  that  fits  the  pattern  of  relations 
in  the  biblical  account.  This  is  especially 
well  developed  in  Cox's  treatment  of  the 
passion  narratives.  His  treatment  of 
"Forgive  them  for  they  know  not  what 
they  do,"  for  example,  gives  an  imagina- 
tive reflection  on  the  nature  of  moral 
agency,  the  scope  of  human  freedom  and 
the  role  of  intentionality  in  moral  behav- 
ior. 

Similarly,  he  makes  moving  and 
insightful  connections  to  the  morality  of 
torture,  which  regrettably  seems  to  be 
making  a  comeback.  Here  he  shows  how 
moral  reasoning  drained  of  emotion  is 
sterile  and  lifeless,  while  emotion  without 
reason  can  become  hysterical  or  senti- 
mental. While  many  moral  philosophers 
reject  emotion  as  only  fogging  the  mind 
and  undermining  our  capacity  to  make 
sound  moral  judgments,  Cox  shows  the 
indispensable  role  of  emotion  as  the 
imagination's  companion  in  moral  reflec- 
tion. Since  our  moral  sensitivity  can  too 
easily  be  anesthetized  by  overexposure  to 


sanitized  media  violence,  he  calls  for  sto- 
ries that  start  the  mind  and  memory  rac- 
ing again  to  empathize  with  the  pain  in 
others  and  to  imagine  what  our  actions  do 
to  them.  He  shows  how  the  stories  of 
Jesus'  passion  can  do  just  that. 

These  exciting  chapters  from  the  sec- 
tion on  the  passion  narratives  stand  in 
contrast  to  earlier  chapters.  They  are 
somewhat  flat  by  comparison,  because 
they  do  not  harmonize  as  well  any  moral- 
ly appropriate  action  with  the  story  set- 
ting the  theme.  How  does  the  stoiy  of  the 
annunciation,  for  example,  inform  one's 


moral  choice  to  donate  ova?  How  does 
the  story  of  the  flight  into  Egypt  inform 
the  plight  of  today's  refugees?  How  does 
the  story  of  Jesus'  temptations  in  the 
desert  inform  styles  of  leadership?  Cox 
teases  us  with  these  and  other  Cospel  sto- 
ries, but  does  not  play  out  his  riff. 

Overall,  When  Jesus  Came  to  Harvard 
is  a  creative  way  to  introduce  someone  to 
Jesus  for  the  first  time.  Cox's  commen- 
taries on  selected  stories  by  and  about 
Jesus  are  clearly  and  imaginatively  pre- 
sented. They  could  make  Gospel  material 
accessible  to  those  beyond  Harvard  Yard 
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who  are  uninitiated  in  critical  biblical 
studies,  Christology  or  moral  theology. 
But  the  chapters  are  better  at  introducing 
us  to  Jesus  than  they  are  in  connecting  the 
stories  to  moral  choices.  Making  the  con- 
nections would  require  a  facilitated  dis- 
cussion stimulated  by  these  stories.  For 
this  reason,  I  could  see  this  book  being 
used  effectively  in  adult  faith-formation 
programs.  The  author's  engaging  style 
should  easily  evoke  a  conversation  about 
his  insights  into  the  biblical  stories  and  his 
moral  applications  of  them.  If  we  let  our 
imaginations  play  with  these  stories  of 
Jesus  as  Cox  does,  we  too  might  find  cre- 
ative ways  to  be  faithful  to  Jesus  and  the 
present  call  of  the  Spirit. 

Richard  M.  Gula 

Dancing  for 
Identity 

Jerome  Robbins 

His  Life,  His  Theater,  His  Dance 

By  Deborah  Jowitt 

Simon  &  Schuster.  6l9p  $40 
ISBN  0684869853 

The  one  story  that  everybody  in  the  the- 
ater tells  about  Jerome  Robbins  has  him 
angrily  giving  notes  to  his  dancers  (in 
either  "West  Side  Story"  or  "Billion 
Dollar  Baby"),  while  backing  away  and 
then  falling  into  the  orchestra  pit.  And 
no  one  says  a  word  or  makes  a  move  to 
help  him — either  from  fear  of  the  furi- 
ous figure  or  from  pleasure  at  his  come- 
uppance. 

Robbins  was  notoriously  difficult,  a 
perfectionist  who  demanded  everything 
of  his  performers  and  still  more  of  him- 
self. Deborah  Jowitt's  major  new  biog- 
raphy tells  of  "the  temper  tantrums  of  a 
child"  and  language  that  could  "skin  the 
soul  of  a  dancer."  Still,  both  women  and 
men  fell  in  love  with  him,  and  the  world 
embraced  his  work. 

Helen  Gallagher  said,  "I  would  sell 
my  soul  to  the  devil  to  work  with  him." 
Chita  Rivera  stated,  "He's  responsible 
for  so  much  of  whatever  there  is  that's 
professional  and  good  about  me  in  the 
theater."  In  Jerome  Robbins  Jowitt 
describes  her  subject  as  both  alarmingly 
volatile  and  sometimes  apparently  mur- 
derous, yet  also  as  an  astonishingly  sen- 


sitive genius  who  remade  the  American 
musical. 

Jerome  Wilson  Rabinowitz  was  born 
on  Oct.  11,  1918,  to  an  immigrant 
Russian  couple  who  lived  in 
Weehawken,  N.J.  Harry  and  Lena  were 
intent  on  their  children's  education  but 
were  difficult  parents.  "I  do  think  he'd 
stop  breathing  if  he  thought  air  cost 
money,"  Robbins  once  wrote  of  his 
father — who  also  let  the  boy  know  that 
his  conception  had  been  an  excuse  to 
escape  the  draft. 

Lena  was  equally  formidable.  At 
least  once,  and  maybe  more  often,  anger 
with  her  son  led  her  to  pretend  to  dial 
the  phone  and  say:  "Hello,  is  this  the 
orphanage?  Come  and  get  my  boy.  I 
don't  want  him  anymore."  But  when  the 
son  began  to  taste  success  and  chose  the 
name  Robbins,  they  did  also.  And  he 
cared  for  them,  if  somewhat  guiltily, 
until  the  end  of  their  lives. 

After  he  spent  an  unsuccessful  year 
at  New  York  University7,  Robbins's 
older  sister  helped  him  to  join  Gluck 
Sandor's  Dance  Center  in  1936. 
Sandor's  group  performed  modern 
dance,  but  he  persuaded  his  young 
recruit  to  study  ballet  as  well.  The  small, 
slender  dancer  had  talent,  which  was 
honed  further  at  Camp  Tamiment  in 
the  Poconos  and  by  work  with  directors 
like  George  Balanchine.  His  first  big 
break  came  in  1941,  when  Agnes  de 
Mille  cast  him  in  "Three  Virgins  and  a 
Devil"  for  Ballet  Theatre. 

While  working  at  Ballet  Theatre, 
Robbins  was  recognized  and  praised  by 
the  great  dance  critic  Edwin  Denby, 
who  remained  a  lifelong  friend  and  sup- 
porter. At  age  24,  Robbins  created 
"Fancy  Free,"  with  music  by  another  ris- 
ing star,  Leonard  Bernstein.  The  ballet 
opened  in  1944  to  more  than  20  curtain 
calls — a  runaway  hit. 

The  triumphs  that  followed  were 
many.  Between  1944  and  1955  Robbins 
did  a  musical  comedy  and  one  or  two 
ballets  nearly  every  year.  Expanding 
"Fancy  Free"  into  the  musical  comedy 
"On  the  Town"  ( 1  944),  Robbins  reveled 
in  collaborating  with  Bernstein,  Smith, 
Betty  Comden  and  Adolph  Green  and 
the  veteran  director  George  Abbott.  He 
performed  and  choreographed  for 
N.Y.C.B.,  and  on  Broadway  his  hits 
included  "Call  Me  Madam,"  "The  King 
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and  I"  and  "Bells  Are  Ringing." 

But  a  man  of  desperate  insecurity,  he 
led  a  tumultuous  personal  life,  including 
multiple  affairs  with  men  and  women. 
His  life  took  a  wretched  turn  when  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  called  him  on  the  stand  in 
1953  and  he  named  names.  This  cost 
him  many  friends  and  opened  an  inner 
wound  in  Robbins  that  never  healed. 

Still,  his  talent  was  indomitable,  and 
landmark  successes  followed:  "West 
Side  Story"  in  1957,  "Gypsy"  in  1959, 
"Fiddler  on  the  Roof  in  1964.  In  the 
late  1950's  he  founded  a  company, 
Ballets:  U.S.A.,  which  had  great  success 
in  Europe.  In  1966  he  created  the 
American  Theatre  Laboratory.  In  1969 
Robbins  returned  to  N.Y.C.B.,  where  he 
made  one  of  his  greatest  ballets, 
"Dances  at  a  Gathering,"  to  piano  music 
by  Chopin. 

Jowitt,  who  has  been  the  principal 
dance  critic  for  The  Village  Voice  since 
1967,  traces  Robbins's  last  years  with 
the  same  sympathetic  care  she  brings  to 
the  rest  of  this  exhaustively  researched, 
painstakingly  detailed  biography.  It  is 
thrilling  to  read  of  his  late  successes  and 
saddening  to  note  the  deaths  of  his  par- 
ents, a  variety  of  lovers  and  his  invalu- 
able assistant,  Edith  Weissman.  (The 
one  person  who  seems  simply  to  disap- 
pear toward  the  end  of  the  book  is 
Tanny  Le  Clercq,  whom  Robbins  prob- 
ably loved  longest  and  best  through  all 
his  life.) 

Jowitt  does  tend  to  pile  on  detail, 
but  nevertheless  excels  in  describing  the 
ballets  and  in  evoking  Robbins's  style, 
with  his  fusion  of  music  and  dance,  his 
eye  for  the  whole,  his  magical  use  of 
space,  his  acute  visual  sense  and  theatri- 
cality, and  his  typically  relaxed, 
American  use  of  the  neo-classical  ballet 
vocabulary. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  in  1998, 
Jerome  Robbins  was  the  greatest 
American-born  choreographer  in  ballet. 
His  cultural  achievements  and  numerous 
honors,  however,  did  little  to  assuage  an 
anguish  of  self-loathing  and  insecurity.  It 
is  for  each  of  us  to  measure  the  scope  of 
that  anguish.  Balanchine  once  made  a 
remark  to  Robbins  that  he  treasured  all 
his  life:  "We  penetrate  into  that  place  of 
silence  which  everyone  is  terrified  of... 
It's  the  place  with  no  words  &  no  names 
&  no  objects."  Leo  J.  O'Donovan 
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Classifieds 

Appeals 

BENEFACTORS  sought,  donations  begged  for 
struggling  Mississippi  Delta  mission.  Two  reli- 
gious sisters  serve  small  rural  parish,  do  Hispanic 
outreach,  prison  ministry,  interracial  and  inter- 
faith  partnerships  and  after-school  program. 
Write:  Delta  Catholic  Ministries,  Box  307, 
Rosedale,  MS  38769. 

FOR  THOSE  WHO  NEED  NOTHING,  help  some- 
one in  Ecuador  who  needs  a  wheelchair.  A  cus- 
tom-made chair  costs  $350.  Every  contribution 
helps.  Web  site:  www.ftivirese.org. 

FUNDS  SOUGHT  by  intentional,  excellent 
Catholic  parish,  celebrating  and  serving  in  the 
inner  city  since  1837,  to  alter  firehouse  for  wel- 
come table,  neighborhood  pantry, 
furniture/thrift  program,  tutoring  center. 
Renovations,  St.John's/St.  Ann's,  157  Franklin 
Street,  Albany,  NY  12202;  Web  site: 
www.stjohnsstanns.org. 

Music 

BEST-SELLING  religious,  sacred,  contemporary 
and  classical  music  on  CD  at  www.america- 
magazine.org/Musicstore.chn. 

Parish  Missions 

DYNAMIC,  CREATIVE  PREACHING.  Parish  mis- 
sions, faculty  in-service,  retreats  for  religious: 
www.sabbathretreats.org. 

Positions 

ASSISTANT  FOR  SOCIAL  AND  INTERNATIONAL 
MINISTRIES.  The  Maryland  Province  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus  (Jesuits)  is  seeking  an  Assistant 
for  Social  and  International  Ministries. 

The  successful  candidate  w  ill  be  responsi- 
ble for  leading  the  international  and  social  jus- 
tice initiatives  for  the  province.  Priorities  will 
include  creating  a  database  of  outreach  pro- 
grams in  the  province,  developing  social  justice 
initiatives,  maintaining  a  presence  on  national 
committees,  overseeing  the  province  efforts  for 
socially  responsible  investing,  implementing 
recommendations  of  the  Latino  Migration  and 
Ministry  Consultation  and  assisting  the 
provincial  superior  with  international  partner- 
ships. 

Qualifications  include  a  master's  degree 
(preferred),  five  years  experience  with  local 
and/or  international  social  justice  organiza- 
tions, strong  written  and  oral  communication 
skills,  and  ability  to  work  well  with  diverse 
populations.  Salary  commensurate  with  experi- 
ence. 

The  Maryland  Province  consists  of  more 
than  400  Jesuits  working  in  the  mid-Atlantic 
region  and  in  missions  around  the  world,  par- 
icularly  in  Chile,  Africa  and  India.  The  Jesuits 
a  Roman  Catholic  order  of  priests  and 
rs.  and  we  welcome  applicants  who  have 
•landing  of  the  Catholic  tradition  and 
who  can    mtribute  to  our  unique  mission. 
Send    cover    letter    and    resume  to: 


Search@mdsj.org.  Closing  date  is  Jan.  31,  2005. 

DIRECTOR  OF  CURRICULUM  AND  INSTRUC- 
TION. The  Cristo  Rey  Network,  an  association 
of  1 1  Catholic  high  schools  that  serve  low- 
income  young  people  through  a  unique  work- 
study  program  and  college  preparatory  curricu- 
lum, is  seeking  a  Director  of  Curriculum  and 
Instruction.  Candidates  should  have  substantial 
proven  teaching  experience  and  substantial 
proven  experience  in  curriculum  formation  lead- 
ership as  an  administrator,  preferably  in  a 
Catholic  school  setting.  Candidates  must  be  will- 
ing to  travel  extensively,  be  interested  in  creative 
approaches  to  combining  work  and  academics 
and  have  a  passion  for  the  mission  of  providing 
quality,  Catholic  secondary  education  to  low- 
income  young  people.  Applicants  must  have  a 
minimum  of  a  master's  degree  in  curriculum  and 
instruction.  Candidates  will  be  considered 
beginning  on  Jan.  15,  2005.  Please  submit 
resumes,  cover  letters  and  other  pertinent  infor- 
mation to:  John  P.  Foley,  S.J.,  President,  Cristo 
Rey  Network,  2244  South  Wolcott,  Chicago,  IL 
60608;  Fax:  (773)  890-6879.  For  more  informa- 
tion on  the  Cristo  Rey  Network,  please  visit 
www.cristoreynetwork.org.  Please  call  (773) 
890-6888  with  specific  questions  on  the  position. 

DIRECTOR  OF  DEVELOPMENT.  The  National 
Pastoral  Life  Center,  the  leading  resource  for 
the  best  of  thinking  and  practice  in  Catholic- 
pastoral  ministry,  seeks  its  first  Director  of 
Development.  A  great  opportunity  for  an 
enthusiastic,  creative  person  who  knows  and 
loves  Catholic  parish  life;  excellent  writing 
and  verbal  skills  and  computer  literacy  are 
essential.  Part  time  or  full  time.  Please  send 
cover  letter  and  resume  to:  Rev.  Eugene 
Lauer,  National  Pastoral  Life  Center,  18 
Bleecker  Street,  New  York,  NY  10012;  e- 
mail:  elauer@nplc.org.  No  phone  calls. 

DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC.  St.  John's  Seminary, 
Brighton,  Mass.  Full-time  position  with  com- 
petitive salary/benefits.  Responsibilities  include 
regular  participation  at  worship;  coordinat- 
ing/directing choir,  cantors,  musicians;  collabo- 
ration in  the  work  ot  liturgical  planning;  main- 
taining/improving quality  in  all  areas  of  liturgi- 
cal music,  including  chant.  Qualifications:  mas- 
ter's in  church  music  or  equivalent  and  work  in 
liturgical  studies  in  the  Roman  Catholic  tradi- 
tion. Skilled  organist.  Parish  experience  is  pre- 
ferred. Send  resume  to:  Rev.  William  Kelly,  St. 
John's  Seminary,  127  Lake  St.,  Brighton,  MA 
02135.  Initial  contact  by  e-mail  at 
rev.william.kellv@sjs.edu.  Position  available 
January  2005. 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR.  National  Association  of 
Catholic  Chaplains.  Not-for-profit  national 
organization  seeks  Executive  Director  with  col- 
laborative style  to  lead  membership  organiza- 
tion of  professional  Roman  Catholic  chaplains. 
Thorough  understanding  of  chaplain  education 
and  practice  required.  Candidate  must  be  a 
member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
good  standing,  with  a  comprehensive  under- 
standing of  current  theology,  ecclesiology,  spir- 


itual and  sacramental  practices  within  the 
church.  Excellent  interpersonal  skills  with  abil- 
ity to  build  relationships  with  a  broad  spectrum 
of  related  professionals,  ecclesial  leaders  and  j 
potential    financial    donors    are  essential. 
Experience    in    administrative  leadership, 
including  strategic  visioning  and  planning, 
business    management    and  development. 
Relocation  preferred,  but  negotiable.  Qualified 
applicants  submit  letter  of  application,  resume, 
and  salary  expectations  by  Jan.  14,  2005,  to:  j 
Search   Committee,   N.A.C.C.,   P.O.  Box 
070473,  Milwaukee,  WI  53207-0473;  e-mail:  j 
info@nacc.org;  Web  site:  www.nacc.org. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  DALLAS  announces  a  posi- 
tion opening  for  a  three-year  Tschoepe  Chair 
of  Homiletics,  to  be  in  residence  at  the 
Institute  for  Religious  and  Pastoral  Studies 
(I.R.P.S.)  to  begin  July  1,  2005.  The  professor 
will  both  teach  for  I.R.P.S.  and  act  as  a 
resource  to  the  Roman  Catholic  dioceses  of  i 
Dallas,  Fort  Worth  and  Tyler.  Interested  par- 
ties should  submit  by  February  1,  2005  a  cover 
letter,  C.V.  and  contact  information  for  three 
references  to:  Search  Committee,  Tschoepe 
Chair  of  Homiletics,  Institute  tor  Religious 
and  Pastoral  Studies,  1845  E.  Northgate  Drive, 
Irving,  TX  75062.  For  more  information  about 
the  I.R.P.S.,  please  visit  our  Web  site  at 
www.udallas.edu/irps. 

Retreats 

SIX-DAY  CHRISTIAN  MEDITATION  RETREAT,  led  j 

by  Rev.  Laurence  Freeman,  at  Manresa  Jesuit  I 
Retreat  House  in  Bloomfield  Hills,  Mich,  (near  j 
Detroit),  May  13-19,  2005.  Private  room  and  j 
meals.  Yoga  included.  $495  for  6  days,  $300  for 
weekend  only.  $40  nonrefundable  fee  for  regis- 
tration; balance  of  $455  or  $260  due  at  arrival. 
Call  Father  Owens  for  more  info:  (248)  644-  j 
4933,  ext.  16.  Register  online  at  www.manresa- 
sj.org  or  mail  to:  Manresa  Jesuit  Retreat  House, 
1390  Quarton  Road,  Bloomfield  Hills,  Ml! 
48304. 

THREE-DAY  ZEN  RETREAT— Jan.  28,  29,  30, 
2004,  $195  ($160  shared).  Robert  E.  Kennedy, 
S.J.,  Roshi,  Inisfada  Interfaidi  Zen  Center.  Zen  j 
practice  integrating  Christian  prayer,  life  and  j 
liturgy.  Silent  meditation  retreat  beginning  on  i 
Friday  at  5:30  p.m.  and  ending  with  lunch  noon 
on  Sunday.  Cushions  and  chairs  provided.  Please 
register  directly  with  St.  Ignatius  Retreat  House, 
251  Searingtown  Rd.,  Manhasset,  NY  1 1030.  Ph: 
(516)  621-8300;  e-mail:  inisfada@inisfada.net. 
Further    details    at    www.inisfada.net  and 
www.kennedyzen.org.  For  questions  about  zen, 
please  contact  roconnell8@aol.com. 

Sabbatical 

SPRING  SABBATICAL,  May  3-June  2,  2005. 
Participants  reverence  their  journey  of  the 
mature  years,  reflect  on  Sabbath  time  and  cele- 
brate life's  wisdom.  For  information:  Robert 
Cogswell,  Center  for  Spiritual  Development, 
434  S.  Batavia  Street,  Orange,  CA  92868-3907;  j 
Ph:  (714)  744-3175  ext.  4406;  Fax:  (714)  744- 
3176;  e-mail:  csdinfo@csjorange.org;  www.- j 
thecsd.com. 
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Letters 


Memory  Comes  Back 

Many  thanks  to  Patricia  Kossmann  for 
calling'  attention  to  the  25th  anniversary 
of  the  death  ot  Archbishop  Fulton  J. 
Sheen  on  Dec.  9  of  this  year. 

During  the  seasons  of  his  "Life  Is 
Worth  Living"  television  series,  the 
bishop  would  periodically  decamp 
across  the  Hudson  for  a  few  days.  I  lis 
objective?  The  so-called  bishop's  suite 
in  St.  Michael's  Monastery  of  the 
Passionists  in  Union  City,  N.J. 

As  seminarians,  we  took  turns 
bringing  Bishop  Sheen  a  mid-morning 
snack  of  coffee,  or  mid-afternoon  tea 
with  a  Danish  or  cookies.  We  all 
noticed  the  small  piles  of  lined  yellow 
foolscap  on  the  floor  along  the  walls. 
One  classmate  finally  asked:  "Bishop, 
are  those  the  drafts  of  your  future 
talks?"  The  answer:  "No,  Confrater, 
each  pile  has  drafts  of  separate  para- 
graphs for  the  one  talk  I'm  working  on 
at  the  time." 

As  I  begin  to  write  a  new  homily, 
that  memory  comes  back  and  gives  me 
the  courage  to  keep  trying.  Maybe  it's 
the  same  for  my  good  classmates. 

(Most  Rev)  Norbert  M.  Dorsey,  CP. 

Bishop  Emeritus 
Orlando,  Fla. 
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Magical  Encounter 

Patricia  Kossmann's  excellent  article 
"Remembering  Fulton  Sheen"  (12/6) 
brought  back  a  host  of  pleasant  memo- 
ries of  a  time  when  a  charismatic 
Catholic  priest  captivated  television 
audiences  of  every  creed.  In  those  long- 
ago  days  in  the  1950's,  when  not  every 
family  had  a  television  set,  I  gathered 
on  Tuesday  evenings  with  up  to  20  oth- 
ers to  watch  "Life  Is  Worth  Living," 
featuring  Fulton  J.  Sheen.  It  was  an 
event  not  to  be  missed,  and  I  was  always 
one  of  the  few  Catholics  among  the 
neighbors  who  sat  mesmerized  in  front 
of  that  tiny  television  set. 

Some  years  later,  around  1963, 1 
was  the  principal  of  the  American 
school  for  military  dependent  children 
located  near  the  Plaza  Castilla  in 
Madrid.  A  friend  working  for  our 
embassy  tipped  me  off  that  Fulton 
Sheen  was  to  say  Mass  the  next  morn- 
ing at  the  Jesuit  church  just  down  the 
street  from  the  embassy. 

On  that  day  I  asked  my  Spanish 
secretaiy  to  cover  for  me,  jumped  into 
my  Volkswagen  bug  and  headed  to  the 
church.  Much  to  my  surprise,  die  num- 
ber attending  Mass  seemed  the  same  as 
on  any  normal  weekday.  I  appeared  to 


be  the  only  American  in  attendance, 
which  struck  me  as  odd  because  of 
Fulton  Sheen's  celebrity  status. 

At  the  end  of  Mass,  I  waited  on  the 
granite  steps  of  the  church  like  some 
star-struck  teenager  waiting  for  a  rock 
star.  The  bishop  soon  emerged  from 
the  church  accompanied  by  a  priest, 
who  turned  out  to  be  Irish.  I  engaged 
the  great  man  in  conversation  for  a  very 
few  minutes,  and  as  I  could  see  he  was 
waiting  to  hail  a  taxi,  I  offered  to  drive 
him  to  his  hotel.  He  graciously  accepted 
my  offer,  and  the  two  priests  crowded 
into  the  Volkswagen,  with  the  great 
man  sitting  in  front. 

I  failed  to  ask  the  name  of  their 
hotel,  and  I  proceeded  to  drive  back 
toward  the  school.  After  a  good  20  min- 
utes and  a  never-to-be-forgotten  con- 
versation, I  was  asked  if  this  was  the 
way  to  the  Hilton  Hotel.  Embarrassed, 
I  did  a  quick  U-turn  and  headed  back 
into  the  city. 

Arriving  at  the  Hilton,  Bishop 
Sheen  graciously  thanked  me  for  the 
ride  and  for  the  conversation.  During 
the  whole  trip,  which  took  just  a  little 
less  than  an  hour,  the  Irish  priest  said 
nothing,  nor  did  I  once  even  acknowl- 
edge his  presence.  Alighting  from  the 


Without  Guile 


"Yon  wasted  a  whole  week  on  that?'" 
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Word 


Down  Comes  the  Tree 

Baptism  of  the  Lord  (A),  Jan.  9,  2005 

Readings:  Is  42:14,  6-7;  Ps  29:14,  3,  9-10;  Acts  10:34-38;  Mt  3:13-17 
"Here  is  viy  servant,  whom  I  uphold"  (Is  42:1) 


TODAY  IS  THE  OFFICIAL  con- 
clusion of  the  Christmas  sea- 
son. For  many,  it  may  be  a 
rather  sad  time.  Gone  are  the 
brilliant  lights  that  added  warmth  and 
lightheartedness  to  our  lives,  gone  the 
pleasant  aromas  of  holly  and  pine,  gone 
the  greetings  of  love,  peace  and  joy.  It  is 
time  to  go  back  to  ordinary  life.  But  we 
don't  go  back  the  same  as  we  were  before. 
We  now  have  new  gifts  to  enjoy,  new 
clothes  to  wear.  We  may  have  made  New 
Year  resolutions  that  call  for  change. 
While  in  some  ways  today  may  be  an  end, 
it  is  also  a  beginning. 

Today  is  the  celebration  of  the 
Baptism  of  Jesus.  The  Gospel  account 
describes  extraordinary  occurrences.  The 


dianne  bergant,  c.s.A.,  is  professor  of  bib- 
lical studies  at  Catholic  Theological  Union 
in  Chicago. 


heavens  open  and  the  Spirit  of  God 
descends  like  a  dove;  a  voice  from  heaven 
identifies  Jesus  as  "beloved  Son."  The 
Trinitarian  nature  of  this  experience  is 
clear.  But  what  does  it  mean? 

Most  commentators  agree  that  this 
episode  inaugurates  the  public  ministry  of 
Jesus.  John's  baptism  was  a  devotional  rit- 
ual that  symbolized  repentance  and  will- 
ingness to  reform.  John  realized  that  Jesus 
had  no  need  for  this  kind  of  baptism,  and 
initially  he  objected.  But  Jesus  insisted  that 
it  was  important  "to  fulfill  all  righteous- 
ness." John  was  the  one  who  prepared  the 
way  (see  Mai  3:1).  Jesus  made  this  connec- 
tion with  John;  then,  under  the  power  of 
the  Spirit,  he  would  move  into  his  own 
ministry. 

The  words  attributed  to  God  call  to 
mind  the  words  of  the  prophet  Isaiah 
found  in  today's  first  reading.  They  not 
only  identify  Jesus  as  the  chosen  servant  of 
God;  they  also  lay  bear  the  character  of  his 


ministry.  He  will  bring  justice,  but  he  will 
accomplish  this  with  gentleness  rather 
than  through  the  strength  of  arms.  He  will 
be  particularly  sensitive  to  the  weak  and 
vulnerable,  and  his  example  will  be  "a  light 
for  the  nations"  to  follow. 

The  feast  of  the  Baptism  of  Jesus  is  an 
apt  time  for  us  to  consider  our  own  bap- 
tism, the  time  when  we  too  became 
beloved  children  of  God.  In  the  reading 
from  Acts,  Peter  refers  to  Jesus'  baptism  as 
the  beginning  of  a  ministry  that  continues 
through  the  work  of  Peter  himself.  Even 
Gentiles  like  Cornelius  or  you  or  me  are 
welcome.  For  "God  shows  no  partiality." 

Baptism  is  the  most  precious  gift  we 
have  received.  As  with  our  Christmas  gifts,  ^ 
it  is  now  time  for  us  to  make  use  of  its  trea- § 
sures.  We  have  been  clothed  in  the  Spirit.  § 
It  is  now  time  for  us  to  put  on  these  new  £ 
clothes  and  live  new  lives  in  that  Spirit.  5 


little  car,  he  gave  me  a  wink,  a  smile  and 
a  handshake,  and  I  headed  back  to  school. 

Though  this  took  place  well  over  40 
years  ago,  I  still  have  vivid  memories  of 
that  magical  brief  encounter. 

Richard  Strickland 
Steilacoom,  Wash. 

Turn  for  the  Worse 

The  "Hidden  Costs  of  War"  (1 1/8)  was 
heartwrenching.  It  shed  light  on  the  all 
too  common  reality  of  some  of  the  more 
hidden  effects  of  war.  When  will  we 
learn? 

I  prayed  hard  that  we  would  not  drop 
the  bombs  on  Iraq  that  faithless  night.  It 
was  as  if  I  realized  how  much  suffering 
this  would  bring  to  so  many  people  in  Iraq 
and  in  the  United  States  and  ultimately  to 

if  humanity  for  years  and  years.  As  the 
sion  presented  us  with  the  light 


show,  I  could  see  beneath  the  clouds  of 
smoke.  What  I  saw  on  the  ground  was 
shattered  bodies,  destroyed  buildings  and 
little  children  screaming  in  terror. 

The  next  morning,  after  Mass,  I  saw  a 
friend  across  the  chapel  who  I  knew 
understood  the  magnitude  of  what  it  all 
meant.  As  I  walked  toward  her  I  began  to 
sob  uncontrollably  and  dissolved  in  her 
arms.  It  was  one  of  those  days  when  we 
knew  that  history  had  again  made  a  turn 
for  the  worse. 

Some  people  re-elected  President 
Bush  on  moral  grounds,  but  the  war  in 
Iraq  may  be  the  greatest  immorality  of  our 
time.  Some  people  think  the  president  will 
protect  us  from  terrorists,  but  terrorists 
will  fight  all  the  harder  against  a  bully. 
When  will  we  learn  that  if  we  do  not  want 
war,  we  must  stop  making  enemies? 

Now  that  the  election  is  over,  I  pray 


for  our  national  leaders;  and  believe  me, 
the  Holy  Spirit  had  to  work  hard  on  me 
for  this  one.  So  we  must  unite  and  sup- 
port what  we  can,  object  to  what  we  can- 
not and  have  the  wisdom  to  know  the 
difference.  We  must  do  some  good  for 
our  country  and  for  the  world.  We  are 
blessed,  and  that  means  responsible;  so 
God  help  us. 

Irene  Osborne 
Billings,  Mont. 

Nationalist  Christianity 

Many  people  of  faith,  especially 
Catholics  and  other  Christians,  easily 
could  be  seriously  troubled  by  the  moral 
implications  of  our  recent  presidential 
and  congressional  elections.  Particularly 
distressing  for  me  was  the  caricature  of 
the  Christian  Gospel  put  forth  by  many 
political  partisans  and  the  number  of 
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Follow  the  Leader 

Second  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (A),  Jan.  16,  2005 

Readings:  Is  49:3,  5-6;  Ps  40:2,  4,  7-10;  1  Cor  1:1-3;  Jn  1:29-34 

aHe  is  the  one"  (Jhi  1:33) 


THERE  ARE  VARIOUS  WAYS  of 
playing  follow-the-leader.  In 
this  simple  child's  game,  the 
challenge  is,  Can  you  do  what 
I  do?  Since  leaders  seldom  give  up  being 
leader,  this  can  become  the  game,  You're 
not  as  good  as  I  am.  At  other  times,  fol- 
low-the-leader is  more  serious  than 
childish  competition.  We  follow  the 
leader  in  a  parade,  or  there  is  chaos;  we 
follow  the  leader  out  of  a  burning  build- 
ing, or  we  lose  our  lives.  We  follow 
political  leaders  by  supporting  their  poli- 
cies; we  follow  religious  leaders  by 
upholding  their  decisions.  In  many  ways 
follow-the-leader  is  serious  business. 

We  are  now  in  Ordinary  Time,  that 
period  in  the  liturgical  year  when  we  pay 
closer  attention  to  what  it  means  to  be 
disciples  of  Jesus.  On  some  Sundays,  we 
will  look  carefully  at  the  challenges  this 
presents  us.  On  others  we  will  turn  our 
gaze  on  Jesus,  our  leader. 


The  various  titles  ascribed  to  Jesus 
today  tell  us  much  about  how  he  was 
perceived.  John  the  Baptist  called  him 
Lamb  of  God  and  Son  of  God.  Paul 
referred  to  him  as  Christ  and  Lord. 

Praying  With  Scripture 

•  Recommit  your  self  to  Jesus  by 
renewing  your  baptismal  promises. 

•  What  about  Jesus  most  encourages 
you  to  follow  him? 

•  What  about  Jesus  do  you  find  most 
difficult  to  follow?  Pray  for  God's  help 
in  this  matter. 

Isaiah  spoke  ol  the  Servant  of  the  Lord, 
a  title  early  Christians  attributed  to 
Jesus.  Each  title  reveals  something  about 
our  leader  and  encourages  us  to  follow 
him. 

As  Lamb  of  God,  Jesus  re-establishes 
the  relationship  between  God  and  the 


people  that  was  undermined  by  sin. 
Following  him,  we  are  led  back  to  God. 
As  Son  of  God,  he  himself  enjoys  a 
unique  and  intimate  union  with  God. 
Following  him,  we  too  become  children 
of  God.  Christos  is  the  Greek  term  for 
anointed  one,  the  long-awaited  one  who 
inaugurates  the  reign  of  God  and  brings 
about  fulfillment.  We  follow  him  into 
the  reign  of  God.  "Lord"  can  mean  sim- 
ply master,  but  it  is  also  the  Greek  sub- 
stitute for  YHWH,  the  personal  name  of 
ancient  Israel's  God.  To  follow  the  Lord 
is  to  follow  God. 

As  we  saw  last  week,  when  we 
attribute  the  Isaian  image  of  the  servant 
to  Jesus,  we  gain  insight  into  the  charac- 
ter of  his  ministry.  We  saw  then  that  the 
servant  was  to  execute  justice  with  gen- 
tleness and  sensitivity  to  the  vulnerable. 
Today  we  see  that  his  care  is  not  limited 
to  the  faithful  remnant  of  Israel.  Jesus  is 
"a  light  to  the  nations,  that  [God's]  sal- 
vation may  reach  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth." 

If  we  follow  our  leader,  we  are  rec- 
onciled with  God,  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
being  children  of  God  and  embrace  the 
reign  of  God.  Furthermore,  we  will  work 
to  establish  justice  with  gentleness  and 
sensitivity  to  the  vulnerable,  and  we  will 
open  our  hearts  to  accept  people  from  all 
the  nations.  Dianne  Bergant 


American  bishops  (and  priests)  who  pub- 
licly left  the  mainstream  thought  of  the 
bishops'  conference's  superb  document 
Faithful  Citizenship  in  order,  it  seems,  to 
pursue  a  thinly  disguised  political  parti- 
sanship. The  regular  use  of  the  phrases 
"pro-life"  and  "respect  life"  seemed 
deliberately  misleading,  because  in  com- 
parison to  our  church's  whole  social  jus- 
tice teaching,  its  proponents  were  so 
selective  about  whose  lives  were  to  be 
protected.  True  religious  faith  and 
authentic  patriotism  (which  includes 
legitimate  dissent)  were  frequently  dis- 
torted in  order  to  accomplish  a  turn  to  a 
"messianic  nationalist  Christianity." 

My  concern  was  compounded, 
because  instead  of  an  intense  focus  on 
the  common  good,  many  regarded  the 
hegemonic  power  of  the  United  States 
as  an  overriding  good  and  because  one- 
fifth  of  our  country's  population  who  are 
now  living  below  the  federal  poverty 


level  were  rendered  invisible  in  the 
political  campaign.  The  intentional  con- 
flating, by  some,  of  the  nation  of  Iraq 
and  international  terrorism  (especially  Al 
Qaeda's)  seemed  particularly  disingenu- 
ous to  me.  The  continuous  role  of  fear 
during  the  campaign  was  disheartening 
to  me  because  it  smacked  of  self-serving 
manipulation  of  the  electorate. 

It  saddened  me  further  that  the  lives 
of  over  100,000  dead  Iraqi  civilians  and 
the  wounds  of  countless  more  civilians 
seemed  unimportant,  that  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  were  spent  not  on  clari- 
fying issues  and  positions  but  on  trying 
to  destroy  the  character  of  another  and 
that  the  money  and  officers  of  multina- 
tional corporations  apparently  had  a 
dominating  influence.  Furthermore,  that 
people  who  actively  defended  them- 
selves against  a  pre-emptive  invasion  and 
occupation  of  a  sovereign  nation  were 
curiously  called  insurgents  was  personal- 


ly disturbing,  as  was  the  highly  dubious 
quality  of  some  so-called  news  reporting 
and  the  questionable  absence  of  a  paper 
trail  in  some  electronic  voting  systems, 
including  in  Ohio. 

The  Christianity  I  understand 
anoints  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ  to  bring 
good  news  to  the  poor,  to  proclaim 
release  to  captives  and  recovery  of  sight 
to  the  blind,  to  encourage  the  broken- 
hearted and  to  proclaim  the  Father's 
kingdom  of  mercy,  justice,  peace,  rec- 
onciliation, love  and  compassion. 
Perhaps  now  is  the  time  to  work 
prayerfully,  energetically  and  patrioti- 
cally toward  a  third  major  political 
party,  whose  platform  would  honestly 
embrace  an  authentic  and  consistent 
ethic  of  life  based  on  the  church's 
entire  biblical  and  tradition-based 
social  justice  teaching. 

(Rev)  F.  Anthony  Gallagher 
Grand  Rapids,  Ohio 
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What's  in  your  heart? 


Teacher  Scholar  Doctor  Lawyer  Actor  Pastor  Artist  1 

t  Director  Counselor  Sp  i  r.i  tua  1  Dt  rec 

tor  •  . 

After  earning  his  legal  degrees  and  credentials,  Greg  KalSCheur,  SJ  now  follows  his 
desire  to  respond  to  God's  call  as  a  law  professor.  "The  vocation  to  Jesuit 
priestly  ministry  calls  me  to  share  our  faith  in  the  Good  News  of  God's  healing 
and  reconciling  love  in  ways  that  people  in  the  legal  world  can  hear  and 
understand. "  ,  \  • 


Sometimes  our  hearts 


desire  more  than  a  job. 

Sometimes  our  hearts  desire  companions  on  the  spiritual 
journey.  Are  you  thinking  about  becoming  a  priest  or  brother? 
If  so,  The  Jesuits  offer  many  joyful  opportunities  for  service. 
We  would  be  honored  to  hear  what  you  feel  in  your  heart. 


The 


Society  of  Jesus 


www.jesuitvocation.org 
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